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SiB:  The  sixty- third  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Borean,  herewith 
submitted,  aims  only  to  give  a  resum6  of  noteworthy  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Indian  service  during  the  year  and  of  the  work  for 
Indian  civilization  which  has  been  in  progress.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  theorize  upon  the  Indian  question  or  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  to 
"solve  the  Indian  problem."  It  is  a  plain  recital  of  facts,  accompa- 
nied by  the  report  of  the'superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and  reports 
of  agents  and  school  superintendents,  tables  giving  educational,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  financial  statistics  of  general  interest,  with 
otber  information  required  by  law  to  be  embodied  in  this  report 

From  all  these  it  will  appear  that  the  year  has  been  one  unmarked 
by  outbreak  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  and  one  in  which  the  steady 
pressure  of  earnest  work  along  all  lines  has.  produced  satisfactory 
results  in  general,  with  an  occasional  instance  of  unusual  hopefulness 

and  encouragement. 

• 

APPEOPRIAT  EONS. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  by  the  ladian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  just  begun  is  less  by  $663,240.64  than 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Indian  act  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as 
far  as  the  actual  expenses  of  the  service  are  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  fs^t  that  the  aggregate  of  the  act  for  1895  is  greater  than  the 
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aggregate  of  the  act  for  1894  by  $12,866,245.65,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparative  table: 

Tablk  1. — AppropriaiUma  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fincal  yean  1894  and  1895. 


Contlngsnt  and  other  expeoMea 

Treaty  obligationii  with  Indian  tribas  .. 

M  iaceJlaneoua  aapporta,  gratuities 

1  nvidental  ezftenaea 

MiitcellaneooB  expensea 

Support  of  achooU 

Truatftinds,  principal 

TroRt  funds,  interest 

Payment  for  lands  (agreements  ratified) 


Total 

Exceaa  of  1886  orer  18M 


1894. 


$195. 

8. 170, 

090. 

121» 

945. 

2,343. 

30. 

80. 

408. 


800.00 
073.10 
12S.0U 
500.00 
540.00 
482.38 
993.90 
390.00 
338.00 


7.884,240.38 


1895. 


$189. 

2.936, 

663. 

114. 

809. 

2,060. 

1.430. 

78. 

2,467. 


100.00 
846.53 
125.00 
001).  90 
785.  A4 
695.00 
916.66 
320.00 
097.00 


10,750,486.03 
2,866,245.66 


While  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  total  amount  appropriated  it 
does  not  show  cori-ectly  the  amount  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Indian  Department  for  either  year.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that,  appro- 
priations made  for  certain  special  purposes  must  be  considered.  The 
Indian  appropriation  act  is  entitled  ^'an  act  making  appropriations  for 
current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfill- 
ing treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes."  Formerly  it  was 
confined  with  comparative  strictness  to  that  object;  but  of  recent  years 
Congress  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  this  act  agreements  with 
various  Indian  tribes  and  of  ratifying  them  therein,  instead  of  ratify- 
ing them  in  separate  acts,  as  in  former  years.  Thib  adds  to  what  is 
called  an  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  large  sums  which  are 
really  payments  for  lands  purchased  by  the  Government  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  its  white  citizens.  In  the  current  appropriation  this 
amounts  to  $2,467,697,  or  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  sum. 

Besides  this,  there  are  certain  objects  appropriated  for  almost  every 
year,  under  the  head  of  '^  Miscellaneous,''  which,  being  only  occasional 
and  for  special  purposes,  should  not  properly  l)e  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  current  expenses  of  the  Indian  service. 

As  already  stated,  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  1894  was 
$7,884,240.38.    This  amount  includes  the  following  items: 

ParchaM  of  bondB  belonging  to  DeUwarea $30, 033. 90 

Payment  of  8i(weton  and  Wabpetou  scon  to 30,  G<i6. 66 

Payment  for  Cherokee  Outlet 295,736.00 

Payment  to  Tonka waa  for  landa 30,600.00 

Payment  to  Pawnee*  for  landa 80, 960. 00 

Removal  of  Eaatern  Band  of  Cherokeet 20,000.00 

487, 99a  56 

There  are  other  minor  items  which  might  be  addtnl  t4)  this  list,  which, 
being  small,  are  omitte<l.  Deducttn;;  tho  total  of  these  sums  fVom  the 
whole  amount  appropriate4U  there  remains  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Department  for  1894,  $7,396,243.8J. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  total  amount  appropriated  is  (10,750,486.03. 
This  includeB  the  following  items: 

Payment  of  damagee  to  settlers  on  Grow  Creek  and 

Winnebago  Teeervations $119,119.19 

Payment  to  Yankton  tribe  for  lands 621, 475.00 

Payment  to  Yakama  tribe  for  lands 20, 000.00 

Payment  to  Ooear  d'Al^nes  for  lands 15, 000. 00 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  for  lands 142,600.00 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  for  lands 1,668,622.00 

CapitaUzation of  Shawnee  ftmds 100,000.00 

Face  valae  of  certain  State  bonds  assumed  by  United 
States 1.830,666.66 

4, 017, 482. 85 

Deducting  this  total  from  the  total  amount  appropriated,  leaves  for  the 
current  expenses  of  theDepartment  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  $6,733,003.18. 
Comparing  the  two  years,  we  have: 

Current  expenses  for  1894 $7,396,243.82 

Current  expenses  for  1895 6,733,003.18 

Difference  in  favorof  1895 663,240.64 

An  analysis  of  the  table  presented  will  show  that  for  every  purpose 
except  for  payment  for  lands  and  trust-fund  transactions  considerably 
less  is  Impropriated  for  1895  than  for  1894.  The  trust-fund  transactions 
ai-e  referred  to  more  at  length  on  page  475. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  expenses  for  1895,  presented  to  Congress 
by  this  office,  amounted  to  $6,931,756.61;  the  amount  appropriated 
is  ^6,733,003.18;  which  is  less  than  the  estimates  by  $198,753.43. 
This  reduction  was  largely  made  at  the  instance  of  this  office  after 
the  regular  estimates  were  submitted. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  work  among  Indians  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
I>a8t  year  along  five  lines,  as  heretofore,  viz:  nonreservation  training 
schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  reservation  day  schools,  all 
under  Government  control;  contract  schools,  both  on  and  off  reser- 
vations, under  supervision  of  religious  societies;  and  public  schools, 
belonging  to  the  respective  State  systems  of  education. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  last  year's  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion were  considerably  less  than  the  appropriations  for  the  preceding 
year,  the  tables  submitted  herewith  show  a  small  aggregate  increase 
in  the  entire  school  enrollment,  with  more  than  twice  as  great  an 
increase  in  the  average  attendance.  Spe«sial  advancement  in  this  most 
important  direction  is  highly  gratifying,  since  it  is  the  steady,  uninter- 
rupted school  work  and  influence  which  produce  valuable  and  lasting 
results.  Irregularity  of  attendance,  the  bane  of  schools  everywhere,  is 
particolaijly  deplorable  among  Indian  pupils,  whose  home  life  usually 
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ruu8  coaiiter  to  school  diBcipline  and  habits;  and  a  short  time  at  home 
does  much  to  uollify  the  training  received  at  school. 

The  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pnpils,  and 
the  average  attendance  17,096,  being  a  little  over  79  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.    It  is  given  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  achooh,  JS9S  and  1894, 


Kind  uf  ■cbool. 


GoTemnuiDt  sohooU : 

NonreMrration  training. 
RMervatlon  boarding — 
Day 


ToUl 


Coniraot  achoola : 

Boarding 

Day..... 

Boarding,  apeolaUy  appropriat«d  for 


Total 


Public  day  aobools 

Hiaalon  acboola  not  aasiatod  by  Govemme^t ;  boarding  and 
day  popUa 


Enrollment. 
1H93.      I     18M. 


Average  attend- 
ance. 


4,34« 
6,780 
3.&8» 


14,715 


4.1B2 

016 

1.327 


4,350 
7,681 
3,349  > 


15,330 


1893. 


8.631 
5,447 
3,165 


1804. 


8.600 
6,140 
3,070 


11,233 


11.838 


4,048 

608 

1.281 


3,440 

343 

1,113 


3,507 

428 

1,153 


6,125 


Aggregate, 
increaae... 


202 

75 

21.  U7 


6,027 

68 

21. 461 
334 


4,004 


5.087 


123 
43 

16.303 


133 

40 

ITJMW 
793 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  large  incrovse  in  the  enroll- 
ment at  Government  boarding  schools  on  reservations  amounting  to 
851,  with  an  increase  of  693  in  average  attendance.  This  is  a  gain  of 
12^  per  cent.  The  20  training  schools  have  held  their  own  in  enroll- 
ment with  a  slight  falling  oflf  in  average  attendance. 

The  falling  off  in  the  Government  day  schools  is  explained  by  the 
closing  of  three  day  schools  among  the  Sioux  (one  merged  into  the  new 
boarding  school  under  the  Standing  R(  ck  Agency  and  two  discontinued 
on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation)  and  the  temporary  closing  of  four  day 
schools  among  the  Eastern  Cherokoes,  which  will  be  reopened  thisfalL 

Contract  schools  have  fallen  off  in  enroUmenty  as  was  also  the  case 
last  year;  but  have  gained  in  average  attendance. 

The  largest  gain  anywhere  has  been  at  the  {>oint  where  it  was  most 
needed  and  least  expected,  viz,  among  the  Nav^joes.  The  Navajo 
school  opened  in  September  with  15  pupils,  and  closed  in  June  with  197. 
Parents  brought  their  children  volunUtrily;  many  were  refused  admis- 
sion because  they  could  not  |M)ssib]y  be  accommodated,  and  some  were 
turned  away  crying.  It  was  an  overwhelming  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
and  like  an  nnprepareii  for  mountain  ft^eshet  was  quite  as  likely  to  do 
barm  as  good*  Delight  and  dismay  combine<l.  Fortunately  the  risky 
experiment  of  crowding  that  number  of  children  into  buildings,  which 
will  properly  provide  for  less  than  150,  bad  no  untoward  result;  but  it 
is  too  hazardous  to  be  repeated.  All  sitting  rooms  and  play  rooms  wero 
converted  into  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  and  then  the  boys  slept 
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three,  four,  and  five  in  a  bed.    The  Government  has  for  years  appealed 
to  the  Navajoes  to  send  their  children  to  school;  it  should  now  with 
alacrity  heed  their  appeal  for  schools  to  which  to  send  them,  and  should 
furnish  new  buildmgs  and  equipments  at  once;  3,850  outof  4,00d  Nav 
^o  children  are  yet  to  be  provided  for. 

One  small  attempt  was  made  to  retain  the  enthusiasm  and  relieve 
the  pressure  by  establishing  a  day  school  in  a  remote  part  of  the  reser- 
vation. Unfortunately  the  restriction  that  a  day-school  building  must 
cost  not  over  $1,000  was  found  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  In  many 
localities  this  sum  would  be  suflBcieut,  but  in  a  country  where  every- 
thing must  be  transported  long  distances  from  any  railrpads  the  amount 
is  entirely  inadequate. 

This  awakening  of  the  Navajoes  is  largely  ascribed  to  a  visit  made 
to  the  Chicago  Exposition  by  a  party  of  fifteen  of  their  representative 
men.  The  trip  was  worked  up  by  Lieut.  Plummer,  acting  agent,  funds 
for  the  purpose  being  furnished  by  the  Indian  Eights  Association.  The 
delegation  returned  amazed  at  what  they  had  seen,  eager  to  relate  it 
to  the  tribe,  and  anxious  to  put  their  new  ideas  into  practice.  A  few 
specimen  extracts  Irom  some  of  their  formal  reports  to  their  friends  are 
well  worth  quoting: 

We  thought  when  we  got  back  we  coald  tell  the  children  what  we  saw  at  the  fair. 
That  is  what  the  agent  took  us  there  for.  When  we  started  from  home  we  saw  farms 
all  the  way.  They  don't  lay  around  in  the  sun.  There  lots  of  white  people  work 
all  the  time  for  a  living.  I  never  dreamed  of  what  I  saw  there.  Now  I  have  seen 
it.  Coming  back  I  never  slept  for  thinking  of  it.  Yon  should  let  your  children  go 
to  school    No  difference  how  much  you  love  them,  better  let  them  go  to  school. 

I  have  wished  a  thousand  times  since  I  came  back  that  I  was  a  boy  so  I  could  put 
myself  in  school.    I  have  put  two  children  in,  and  a  neighbor  has  put  one  in. 

The  headmen  were  ashamed  of  their  hogans  after  seeing  the  houses  the  white  men 
lived  in.  I  have  told  the  people  that  after  we  traveled  for  a  night  and  a  day,  the 
white  x>6ople  were  taking  care  of  the  earth  aU  the  way.  Look  at  our  country ;  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.    Look  at  the  difference. 

The  white  people  are  like  ants,  industrious,  working  all  the  time ;  they  are  thick, 
coming  and  going  aU  the  time.  Before,  we  thought  the  agent  told  lie  when  he  told 
us  how  many  white  people  there  are.  All  believe  now  because  so  many  of  us  saw. 
To  see  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  like  the  com  growing  from  the  seed  fast  in 
one  season.  Old  things  are  like  the  seed.  From  the  old  to  the  new  is  like  from  the 
carita  [Mexican  cart  with  wheels  of  solid  wood]  to  a  Studebaker  wagon. 

We  saw  nice  trains  on  the  road,  but  a  fine  one  at  the  fair.  Indians  not  fit  to  ride 
in  it.  It  seems  that  other  tribes  are  ahead  of  the  Navajoes.  When  I  saw  the  big 
guns  I  told  the  medicine  men  what  did  they  mean  by  telling  the  young  men  that 
they  could  protect  the  Nav%joes  against  all  the  whites.  Two  white  men  with  one 
of  these  guns  could  whip  all  the  Navi^o  tribe. 

1  was  asked  by  an  ignorant  Indian  from  Cotton  Weed  Wash  if  there  were  more 
white  men  than  Navajoes.  I  showed  him  the  dust  and  grass,  and  told  him  I  could 
just  as  soon  try  to  count  the  white  people;  that  they  lived  on  the  water  as  weU  as 
on  the  land.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wanted  me  tell  him  all  I  saw.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  if  I  talked  tiU  I  was  gray. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  itiorease  in  average  attendance  of 
Indian  pupils  daring  a  series  of  years: 

Table  3. — Number  of  Indian  achoola  and  average  aiUmdance  from  X877  to  1894, 


Ymr. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

IHOO. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 


Boarding  schools. 


Dfty  schools.* 


^^^^-'  atl^'rSSe.  ^'°~»«'- 


48 

49 

62 

00 

88 

71 

75 

80 

114 

115 

117 

128 

130 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 


3,888 

2.755 

2,590 

4,358 

8,201 

7.260 

8,020 

8,705 

9.146 

9.865 

11,425 

12.422 

13,635 

14.457 


83 

119 

107 

109 

106 

54 

64 

76 

86 

99 

110 

107 

lai 

106 
110 
126 
119 
tll5 


Avsrsge 
attsndanoe, 


.% 

4.221 
1,311 
1,443 
1,757 
1.942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2.406 
2.367 
2,163 
2.745 
2,668 
2.639 


Totals. 


N  mber. 


181 
168 
159 
109 
174 
125 
139 
162 
200 
214 
227 
338 
239 
240 
256 
275 
275 
272 


Arenkge 
attendanoa. 


3,508 

4,142 

4,488 

4,651 

4,976 

4.000 

4,043 

0.115 

8,148 

9.680 

10,530 

11,420 

11,552 

12.239 

18.588 

15.167 

16,308 

17.000 


* Pnbbo  schools  atieoded  by  Indian  children  inrloded  in  the  average  attendance  bat  not  in  the 
nnmber  of  schools. 

tThis  does  not  include foor  Eastern  Cherokee  srhools  discontinued  dnrinic  the  past  year,  but  to  ba 
resumed  this  year. 

COMPTTLSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  conrse  outlined  in  my  last  report  relative  to  obtaining  pupils  for 
nonreservation  schools  only  with  the  vohintary  consent  of  their  parents 
or  near  relatives  has  been  strictly  aiihered  to.  No  children  have  been 
forced  to  attend  schools  away  from  their  reservation  homes* 

This  policy,  adopted  by  the  office  last  ye4ir,  was  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  following  item  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act: 

Sec.  11.  That  no  lutlian  child  vhaU  be  nent  Arom  any  Indian  reaervation  toa  ochool 
beyond  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  naid  reservation  is  Hituatcd  without  the  voK 
nntary  consent  of  the  father  or  mother  of  such  child,  if  either  of  them  arc  livingi  and 
if  neither  of  them  are  living  without  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  next  of  kin  of 
Bach  child.  Such  coniMsnt  shall  l»o  made  before  the  agent  of  the  reservation,  and  he 
shall  send  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AHairs  his  certificate  that  such  consent  has 
been  voluntarily  given  before  such  child  shall  be  removtsl  from  such  reservation. 
And  it  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any  Indian  agent  or  other  em|>Ioy<^  of  the  (Government 
to  indnce,  or  se<*k  to  induce,  by  withholding  rations  or  by  other  iuiproi>er  means, 
the  parents  or  next  of  kin  of  any  Indian  to  ctuiMMit  to  the  removal  t>f  any  Indian 
child  beyond  the  limits  of  any  reservation. 

The  effect  of  this  ))olicy,  which  is  well  understo«Ml  among  all  tlie 
Indians,  has  l>een  only  salutary,  and  the  result  which  was  anticipat4*d, 
viz,  that  it  would  ultimately  incr(*ase  the  attendance  at  nonreserva- 
tion schools,  has  already  begun  tol>e  realizeil.  The  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

With  n  rapacity  of  5()0  there  has  lHM>n  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  490^. 
Formerly  a  very  large  |»erc<*ut«ge  of  our  pupils  came  from  the  Oneidas  of  Wioconain, 
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the  Sioox  of  Dakota,  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  and  from  varions  other  points  at  a 
distance,  while  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  expected  to  draw  from  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory  only.  There  are  many  disoonraging  features  in  the  collec- 
tion of  pupils  for  nonreservation  schools;  but  as  they  grow  older  and  their  reputa- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Haskell,  spreads,  the  number  of  applications  from  Indian 
youth  at  various  agencies  for  entry  materially  increases.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, as  well  as  encouraging,  to  note  that  during  the  month  of  June  37  new  pupils 
arrived,  unaccompanied  by  escort  and  without  solicitation. 

Of  course,  upon  reseryations  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
that  rations  can  be  withheld  quickens  the  interest  of  ignorant  or  care- 
less parents  in  school  attendance.  But  even  then  the  chief  motor 
power  is  ceaseless  moral  suasion  on  the  part  of  the  agents,  superin- 
tendents, missionaries,  and  all  connected,  officially  or  otherwise,  with 
the  business  of  Indian  civilization. 

NEW  WOBK. 

Schools. — ^The  three  new  boarding  schools  which  my  last  report 
stated  were  ready  for  opening  with  the  new  school  year  have  been  suc- 
cessfully maintained  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.;  Grand  River,  Standing 
Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak.;  and  Rainy  Mountain,  Kiowa  Reservation, 
Okla.  A  much-needed  boarding  school  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apaches  has  been  substituted  for  the  day  school  at  that  far-off  point. 
After  being  closed  for  two  years,  owing  to  the  burning  of  its  buildings, 
the  boarding  school  at  Fort  Peck  Agency  was  reopened  last  March  in 
the  buildings  vacated  during  the  past  year  by  the  Fort  Peck  military 
post.  These  buildings  can  easily  be  made  to  accommodate  150  pupils. 
Their  old-time  interest  in  schools  was  immediately  manifested  by  the 
Fort  Peck  Indians  by  promptly  running  the  enrollment  up  to  132.  Two 
new  day  schools  have  been  opened  among  the  Moquis  Apaches,  one 
among  the  Mission  Indians  in  California,  four  among  the  Sioux  at  Pine 
Ridge,  and  three  among  the  Rosebud  Sioux. 

A  tew  day  schools  have  been  discontinued  because  boarding  schools 
were  substituted,  or  because,  for  other  reasons,  they  were  not  needed. 

Buildings. — The  burned  Winnebago  buildings  have  been  rebuilt  and 
occupied.  The  Albuquerque,  Grand  Junction,  Fort  Totten,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mescalero,  Rainy  Mountain,  Seger  Colony,  Crow  Creek,  San 
Carlos,  and  Hoopa  Valley  schools  have  been  given  important  additions 
to  their  respective  plants.  At  Pine  Ridge  11  day  school  buildings  for 
recitations  and  12  industrial  cottages,  to  be  occupied  by  teachers,  have 
been  completed  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  Three  such  school 
buildings  and  cottages  are  under  way  at  Rosebud,  and  three  more  at 
Port  Berthold.  Some  of  these  are  for  new  schools  to  be  opened  this 
coming  fall,  but  most  of  ^em  are  to  replace  wretched,  makeshift  build- 
ings, which  had  been  utilized  and  made  to  hold  together  while  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  camp  schools  in  the  respective  districts  was  being 
put  to  the  test.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  putting  up  buildings 
in  which  new  boarding  schools  shall  be  established  at  Fort  Berthold  and 
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Lac  da  Flambeaa;  for  replacing  the  worn-out  buildings  at  Lower  Brul^ 
with  a  new  plant  at  the  new  agency;  for  replacing  building  burned  at 
!Neah  Bay;  for  making  additions  to  the  Menomonee  Phoenix  Seneca  and 
Uintah  and  Ouray  schools;  and  for  giving  the  Walker  River  day  school 
a  building  which  will  affoixl  decent  facilities  for  school  work,  something 
which  it  has  not  had  hitherto. 

NEEDS. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Southern  IJtes  have  no  schools  of  any  kind 
on  their  reservations.  They  could  send  their  children  to  the  not  dis- 
tant training  schools  at  Grand  Junction  and  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  and 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  but  they  are  very  averse  to  doing 
so,  and  moreover  the  civilizing  object-lesson  influence  of  a  school  in 
their  nudst  is  one  of  their  greatest  needs.  The  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary needs  of  the  Navajoes  have  already  been  spoken  of.  The 
Sosebud  Sioux  are  still  without  any  Government  boarding  school.  Some 
of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  reservations  besides  Lac  du  Flambeau  ought 
to  have  boarding  schools.  This  subject  is  taken  up  again  under  the 
next  heading. 

The  buildings  at  Leech  Lake  and  Pine  Bidge,  as  well  as  Neah  Bay, 
which  have  been  burned  during  the  year  must  be  replaced.  Enlarge- 
ment or  improvement  of  buildings,  or  both,  are  called  for  almost  every- 
where, and  this  takes  no  account  of  repairs  which,  upon  hundreds 
of  buildings  subject  to  the  hard  usage  of  children,  must  be  extensive, 
expensive,  and  continuous. 

Among  the  crying  ne^s  throughout  the  Indian  school  service  are  im- 
proved sewerage  and  water  supplies.  Only  a  few  schools  are  able  to 
report  good  hygienic  conditions  as  to  sewerage,  or  as  to  sufficient  water 
supply  for  domestic  use  and  protection  against  Are,  and,  when  it  is 
needed,  for  irrigation.  Such  defects  are  serious,  and  usually  can  not 
be  remedied  without  a  considerable  expense  at  the  outset;  but  the 
expense  would  undoubtedly  prove  economy  in  the  end,  even  without 
taking  into  account  the  incalculable  value  of  human  health  and  life. 

SCHOOL  APPBOPBIATIONS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  my  estimate  for  school  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  $83,897  than  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  preceding  year.  Those  estimates  had  been  prepared  with 
utmost  care  and  included  only  absolutely  necessary  items,  and  I  said : 
'^  In  my  opinion,  any  reduction  in  the  amounts  asked  for  will  to  just 
that  extent  reduce  the  efficiency  df  the  service  and  retard  its  progress.^ 
Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  below  the  esti- 
mate. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  school  service 
just  so  far  as  the  appropriation  wiU  allow. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  school  appropriations  for  a  series  of  years: 

Tadlk  i. — Ahnual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1877  for 

the  support  of  Indian  schools. 


Tenr. 


i«n 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188S 
1886 


Appropri- 
ation. 

Per  cent 
Increase. 

920.000 

30,000 

60,000 

75.000 

75,000 

135,000 

487,200 

675,200 

992,800 

1.100,065 

50 

100 

25 

80 
260 
88 
47 
10 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Appropri- 
ation. 


11,211,415 
1,179,916 
1. 348, 015 
1,364,568 
1,842,770 
2.291,650 
2,315.612 
2,243.497 
2,060,605 


Per  cent 
increase. 


10 

*X6 

14 

85 
24.3 
0.9 
*3.6 
*8.87 


'Decrease. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  appropriations  for  Indian 
schools  would  continue  to  increase  indefinitely;  and  to  maintain  a 
school  plant  of  course  does  not  cost  so  much  as  to  establish  it.  But 
the  Indian  school  plant  is  not  yet  fully  established.  There  are  gaps 
and  omissions  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  at  several  agencies  the 
school  accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  that,  of 
the  8(5hool  population,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 50 

Tongne  River,  Mont 50 

Uiotah  and  Ouray,  Utah 47 

Eastern  Cherokees,  N.  C 44 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev ^ 41 

Nevada,  Nev 41 

Moquis,  Ariz 30 

Pima  and  Papago,  Ariz 30 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 25 

Navajoes,  Ariz 04 

Jicarilla,  N.  Mex 0 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 0 

Many  other  tribes  have  but  little  over  50  per  cent  of  their  children 
provided  for. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  series  of  five  institutes  for  workers  in  Indian  schools  has  been  held 
during  the  past  summer  at  Chilocco,  Okla.;  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. ;  Salem, 
Oreg.;  Helena,  Mont.;  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  continued  for  one 
week  each,  and  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools,  assisted  by  school  superintendents  and  employes  in  the 
field,  and  others.  Details  as  to  these  institutes,  which  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  value,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indiau'schools,  on  page  360. 

Many  other  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  connected  with  the 
Indian  school  service,  plans  for  its  advancement  in  the  future,  with 
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informatioii  as  to  its  condition  and  needs  as  found  daring  his  tour  of 
personal  observation,  are  discussed  by  Supt.  Hailman  in  his  report, 
to  which  I  invite  careftil  attention. 

SOHOOL  COMMITTEES  AMONG  INDIANS. 

The  attempt  to  interest  Indians  in  securing  the  attendance  of  their 
children  at  school  and  to  obtain  their  active  cooperation  in  putting  and 
keeping  them  there  is  showing  good  results.  In  the  Soger  colony, 
Oklahoma,  it  has  been  particularly  effective,  and  Supt.  Soger's  annual 
report  contains  the  following  description  of  the  methods  pursued  and 
the  success  attained: 

Early  in  the  year  word  was  given  out  that  there  would  he  chosen  iive  Indians  to 
serve  as  a  school  committee  with  whom  the  superintendent  would  counsel  in  regard 
to  the  school  matters,  and  who  would  be  required  to  visit  the  school  and  inspect 
and  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  teaching  and  treatment  their  children 
were  receiving.  The  duties  laid  out  for  them  were  numerous  and  varied.  I  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  there  would  be  found  good  men  who  would  be  wiU- 
ing  to  serve  on  this  committee,  as  there  was  no  pay  connected  with  it.  Yet  when 
word  was  given  out  that  the  Indians  should  nominate  a  number  of  men  from  whom 
would  be  chosen  the  five  required,  and  when  the  nominations  were  handed  in,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  so  many  good  men  named  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  choose 
the  live  suited  for  the  place.  To  this  school  committee  is  due  much  of  the  satisfac- 
tion, harmony,  and  cordiality,  and  through  it  regular  attendance  has  been  main- 
tained all  through  the  school  year. 

In  this  connection  I  append  another  extract  from  that  report  show- 
ing how  this  remote  camp  boarding  school  is  identifying  itself  with  the 
interests  of  the  white  community  which  is  rapidly  approaching  it. 

Last  October  the  school  made  an  exhibft  at  the  district  fair  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  60 
mi]es  firom  this  school.  The  exhibit  took  twelve  premiums  and  diplomas,  $36  in  cash 
premiums,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  $25  premium  on  the  best  collection  of 
home  products.  This  was  taken  not  in  competition  with  other  Indians  and  schools, 
but  with  the  surrounding  country.  We  also  took  two  premiums  on  brood  maree 
and  one  on  a  colt.  When  the  fair  delegation  came  home  with  the  blue  and  pink  rib- 
bons and  the  diplomas  the  children  displayed  as  much  enthusiasm  as  white  children; 
and  why  not  f 

LOCATION  AND   CAPACITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  location,  capacity,  and  attend- 
ance of  nonreservation  training  schools ;  the  location,  capacity,  and 
date  of  establishing  the  varions  Qovemment  reservation  boarding 
schools,  and  the  location  and  capacity  of  Government  day  schools: 
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Tablx  5.— Loeaiiou,  average  attendanoef  capacity,  etc,  of  nonreeervaiion  training  eohooU 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1894, 


Kame  of  school. 


Carlislo,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Otef^ 

Fort  StevenaoD,  N.  Dak 

CbUocco,Okla 

0<»ooa,  Nebr 

AJbaqaerqae,  N.  Hex . . 

HaakelLKans 

Grand  Janction,  Colo  . . 

SanU  F«,  K.  Hex 

FortMi^ave,  Aris 

Carson,  Nov 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Pbaeniz,  Arix 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Perris,  Cal 

Flandreaa,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. . 
Tomah,  Wis 


Total 


Date  of 
opening;. 


Nov.  1,1879 
Feb.  25, 1880 
Dec.  18, 1883 
Jan.  15. 1884 
Feb.  20. 1884 
Ang — .  1884 
Sept  1.1884 

,  1886 

Oct.  —.1890 
Oct.  — .  1800 
Dec.  — ,  1800 
Feb.— ,1891 
Sept.— .1891 
Mar.— ,1892 
Dec.  27. 1892 
Jan.  9.1893 
Mar.  7.1893 
Feb.  — ,  1893 
Jan.  8,,  1898 
Jan.  19, 1808 


Komber 
of  em- 
ploy^. 


Rate  per 
annnni. 


70 
26 
24 
44 

43 
58 
46 
18 
24 
14 
22 
20 
27 
40 
81 
14 
13 
9 
28 
10 


$167.00 
175.00 


167.00 
167.00 
175.00 
167.00 
176.00 
175.00 
167.00 
175.00 
167.00 
175.00 


167.00 


167.00 
167.00 
167.00 


Capacity. 


•800 
300 
150 
350 
400 
800 
500 
130 
175 
150 
150 
180 
150 
800 
250 
125 
150 
75 
160 
125 


4,020 


Enroll- 
ment. 


723 
250 
180 
279 
349 
290 

6;o 

UO 
152 
143 
107 
133 
157 
135 
233 
120 
110 
72 
178 
109 


ATerase 

atteno* 

aDce. 


(M 


128 
250 
257 
250 
485 
09 

:?« 

135 

77 

102 

132 

120 

104 

60 

01 

61 

113 

67 


4.350 


3,609 


*  With  oatine  system, 
t  When  new  noenital  bnildins  is  provided. 

1  Average  fh>m  u  uly  1  to  September  M.  1898.    The  school  was  then  suspended,  and  reopened  March 
1.1894. 

Table  6. — Location,  capacity ,  and  date  of  opening  of  Government  reeervation  hoarding 

Bohoole. 


Location. 


AriEona: 

Colorado  River 

Keam's  Canyon 

Kavi^o  Agency 

Pima 

San  Carlos 

White  Mountain  Apache 

California: 

Fort  Tuma 

Hoopa 

Round  Valley 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

FortLapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Quapaw 

Sieneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte. 
Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 


Sao  and  Fox  and  Iowa. 

Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 


Red  Lake 

White  Earth 

WUd  Rice  River 
Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap — 
Fort  Peck 


Vebraska: 

Omaha 

Bantee 

Winnebago 


Ca- 
pacity. 


100 
00 
100 
150 
100 
50 

250 

120 

30 

200 

200 

40 

UO 
125 

*30 
75 

50 

50 
40 

30 

no 

60 

110 
100 
110 
150 


80 

tlOO 

80 


Date  of 
opening. 


Mar..  1879 

,  1887 

Dec..  1881 
Sept..  1881 
Oct.,  1880 
Feb.,  1884 

Apr.,  1884 
Jan.  21, 1893 
Sept.  12, 1893 


Sept., 
Sept., 


1874 
1886 
1885 


Remarks. 


Sept.,  1872 

June,  1872 

Oct.,  1871 

,  1873 

i ,  1871 

'Sept.,  1875 


Nov., 
Mar., 

Nov., 


1867 
1892 


1877 
1871 
Mar.,  1892 

Jan.,  1883 

Oct.,  1884 

Aug.,  1891 

Aug.,  1881 


Begun  by  Friends  as  orphan  asylum 
1867,  under  contmot  with  tribe. 


Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 

Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  November,  1888. 


Buildings  burned  November.  1891,  and 
September.  1892,  reopened  March, 
1«M. 


*  Also  40  day  pupils. 


,  1881 

Apr.,  1874 
Oct.,   1874 

t  Also  20  d^y  pupfls. 
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Table  6. — Locationf  aipadtiff  ete.f  of  Govemmeitt  re»ervation  hoarding  $oMool» — Cont'd. 


Location. 


Xoradft: 

Pynuntd  Lake 

Weatem  Sboahose 
Kew  Mexico: 

Meacalero 

Xorth  DalcoU* 


Fort  Totten 


Standing  Rook,  aipency 

Standiog  Rm-k.  agricultanU.. 

Standing  Rock.  Grand  RiTor. 
North  Carouna: 

Eaatem  Cherokee 

Oklahoma: 

A  been  tee  Shawnee 

Arapaho 


Chejreone 
Fort  SiU. 

Kaw  

Oaage 

Otoe 

Pawnee... 


Ponca  

Rainy  If  onntain 

Rirenide  (Wichita) 

Sao  and  Fox , 


Soger  Colony 

WaahiU  (Kiowa). 
Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde.... 

Klamath 

SlleU 

Simnaaho 

rmatilla 

Warm  Springs.... 

Tainax 

South  DakoU: 

Fort  Bennett 

ForMtCItY 

Crow  Cr*elt 

Lowrr  Brule , 

Pine  Ridge 

Siaaeton 

Tankton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uinuh 

Waahington: 

MeahBay 

ChehaiU 

Olcanagan 

Puyallap 

Qnlnaielt 

tTKokomUh 

Yakima 

Wlaeonain- 

Menonouee 

Oneida 

Wyoming: 

Sboanooe  


Ca-  Date  of 

pacity.       opening. 


80     NoT.» 
50     Feb.  11. 

GO     Apr., 


110     May. 
lUO 


100     NoT.20. 

100     J;ui.    1. 

70  '  May, 
110  I  Deo., 


200'  , 

126  I  Aug.. 

00   J?**^' 
/Aug.. 

160  i  Feb.. 

00  I  Oct., 


125'); 


100  I  Jan., 
60     Sept., 
Sept., 


00 
100 


,Mp»".. 
00     Jan.  11, 
150     Feb.. 


•70  '  Apr., 

125  Feb.. 

90  '  Oct., 

75  Aug., 

100  Jan., 

00  June, 

W>  Not., 

50   JJ*»  • 


120  Apr.  1, 

1U5  , 

70  Oct., 

20«>  Deo., 
V2b 


125  Feb., 

80  Apr.. 

HO  Jan. 

75  July, 

60  Ji 

75  - 


150  June, 

40  , 

60  D«^., 

130  , 


882 
803 

884 

874 
891 

sn 

878 


125     . 

80     Mar.  37 


893 

872 
875 

879 
881 
869 
874 
874 
875 
865 
878 
882 
89J 
871 
868 
8Ti 
803 
871 

874 
874 
873 
882 
883 
884 
882 

874 
880 
893 
H74 
881 
883 
873 
882 

89S 
881 

868 
873 
890 
H71 

HOH 
866 
860 

876 
893 


150     Apr..     1879 


Remarka. 


Previonaly  a  aemi  boarding  aohool. 


At  Agency. 

At  Fort  Totten. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  aohool 
opened  in  1885. 

Started    nnder  the  auaplcea   of    the 
Friend*  in  1872. 


In  Kan«a». 

In  Indian  Territory. 

In  Nebraska. 

Do 
In  Indian  T<»rritory. 


In  Kanaaa. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


GlrlB*  sohooL 
Boye'  ecbool. 


Total 7.825 


AJao  40  day  papila. 
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Tablk  l.-'Locaiion  and  capaeity  of  Government  day  $chooU,  June  SO,  1894, 


Capacity. 
Ariaona: 

Moqai  Reaenratioo— 

Oreiba 40 

Polaoca 50 

Cali|ianiia: 

Big  Pine* 35 

Biahop* 40 

Manchester* 80 

Miaaion«  Oachoola 1.  283 

Potter  Valley* 50 

Ukiah* 40 

Upper  Lake* 45 

Indian  Territory : 

Peoria 25 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 40 

Michigan : 

Baraga 50 

L*AnM 30 

Minnesota: 

Birch  Cooley 36 

Montana: 

Tongne  Blrer 30 

KoTada: 

Wadaworth 80 

Walker  River 80 

New  Mexico: 
Pneblo— 

Cochiti 80 

l4igona 40 

Santa  Clara 30 

Zia 85 


Capacity. 
North  Carolina: 

Eaatem  Cherokee,  4  schools  t 107 

North  DakoU: 

Devils     Lake,    Turtle    Mountain,     3 

schools 150 

Standing  Rock,  5  schools 180 

Oklahoma : 

Ponoa,  etc.,  Oakland 20 

Oregon: 

HotCreek ^ 26 

South  Dakota: 

Forest  City,  4  schools 100 

Pine  Ridge,  24  schools 820 

Rosebud,  18  schools 619 

Washigton : 

Lummi 50 

Neah  Bay,Qnillehute 60 

Pnyallnp— 

Jamestown* 80 

PortOamble* 24 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay,  4  schools 224 

La  Pointe,  7  schools 246 

Total  capacity 8,784 

Total  nomber  of  schoolB UOO 


*  Not  on  reservation. 

t  These  schools  were  suspended  during  the  year. 

t  The  four  Baatem  Cherokee  schools  are  not  included. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  placing  of  Indian  children  in  pablic  schools  of  the  States  in 
which  their  homes  are  located  has  made  some  advance  daring  the  year, 
bat  not  so  great  as  I  hoped  for.    The  present  status  of  this  attempt  to 
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Is. 

Oklahoma — CoDtiDa«d. 

Pupils. 

13 

School  District  No.  77 

13 

11 

School  District  No.  82 

8 

30 

School  District  No.  83 

2 

School  District  No.  90 

2 

6 

Orefron: 

a 

District  No.  32 

8 

Sooth  Dakota: 

5 

Bad  River  District,  Stanley  Coonty. 

12 

15 

Utah: 

1 

District  No.  12,  Box  Elder  County  . . 

40 

8 

Washington: 

District  No.  10,  Pierce  County 

1 

18 

District  No.  53,  Skagit  County 

8 

R 

District  No.  87,  Kinic  ConnW 

12 

8 

Wisconsin: 

4 

Town  of  Ashland 

12 

3 

Total 

3 

250 

10 

ruu  Indian  schooling  into  the  regular  educational  channels  of  the  coun- 
try is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Tablb  8. — Public  BohooU  at  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiecal  year  ending  June  SO,  1894, 

California:  Pupils. 

Hehn 

Meadow  View 

Round  Valley 30 

Minnesota: 

School  District  No.  4 

School  District  No.  7  (independent) .... 
Nebraska:       * 

Plum  Valley  District 

School  District  No.  1 

School  District  No.  3 

School  District  No.  86 

Oklahoma: 

School  District  No.  18 

School  District  No.  29 

School  District  No.  30| 

School  DUtrict  No.  47 

School  District  No.  58 

School  District  No.  71 

School  District  No.  74 

The  strange  language  and  the  uncouth  customs — barriers  which  the 
public  schools  are  intended  to  break  down — are  the  very  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  naturally  shy  and  usually  poorly  fed  and 
meagerly  clad  Indian  child  into  a  public  school.  The  need  of  special 
schools  for  Indian  youth  in  which  they  shall  have  specially  adapted 
help  for  becoming  assimilated  iu  thought  and  habits  with  their  inexor- 
able civilized  surroundings  will  continue  many  years.  But  there  are 
small  groups  of  Indians  scattered  all  over  the  country  for  whom  no  such 
schools  can  be  provided.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of  "  absorbing" 
oar  small  Indian  population  into  our  school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil 
polity,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  and  every  effort  made,  by  pres- 
sure and  persuasion,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  at 
public  schools. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  the  persuasion  consists  largely  in 
offering  to  every  public  school  district  which  has  Indian  children  within 
its  limits  the  sum  of  $10  per  pupil  per  quarter  for  all  Indian  children 
actually  attending  the  school,  such  compensation  to  be  computed  on 
their  average  attendance.    The  terms  are  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  second  part  [the  Bobool  district]  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
compensation  herinafter  named^  agrees : 

To  admit  to  the  public  school  maintained  at  pnbllc  expense  in  school  district 

named during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895, Indian  pupils,  which 

Indian  pupils  shaU  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  white  pupils  attending  said 
school. 

To  instruct  such  Indian  pupils  in  classes  with  the  white  children  (except  as  pro- 
vided hereinafter)  iu  the  common  English  branches,  giving  to  each  of  said  Indian 
pupils  the  same  care  and  attention  in  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  as  is  given 
to  the  white  pupils  in  said  classes  and  school. 
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To  maintain  a  separate  primary  class  in  case  five  or  more  Indian  pupils  outer  the 
school  at  one  time^  all  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  in  which 
instruction  shall  he  given  at  least  forty  minutes  of  each  day  with  special  reference 
to  teaching  them  to  converse  in  English.  The  Indian  pupils  to  he  advanced  to 
classes  containing  white  children  as  soon  as  their  knowledge  of  English  makes  their 
iustrnction  with  white  children  praotioahle. 

To  supply  the  said  pupils  with  all  sohoolhooks,  slates,  slate  pencils,  lead  pencils, 
pens,  ink,  paper,  school  appliances,  and  other  articles  necessary  and  usually  found 
in  a  properly  conducted  puhlio  school  among  the  whites. 

To  protect  the  pupils  included  in  this  contract  from  ridicule,  insult,^  and  other 
improper  conduct  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-pupils,  and  to  encourage  them  in  every 
reasonahle  manner  to  attend  school  exercises  punctually,  regularly,  and  to  perform 
their  duties  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  industry  as  their  fellow-pupils, 
the  children  of  white  citizens. 

To  report  concerning  the  attendance  and  progress  of  said  pupils  and  upon  hlank 
forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

To  enroll  as  pnpils  under  this  contract  no  Indian  pupils  under  5  or  over  21  years 
of  age,  and  no  mixed  bloods  whose  purents,  or  either  of  them,  are  owners  of 
taxable  real  estate  in  the  district  aforesaid  or  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  school  named  herein  is  situated,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  gives  to  school  districts  iu  sparsely  settled  commanities  encour- 
agement to  open  and  substantial  help  in  supporting  their  schools,  and 
insures  to  their  Indian  element  a  welcome  into  public  school  life  which 
it  might  otherwise  miss. 

In  order  to  give  wider  publicity  to  this  matter  and  especially  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  assistance  of  State  school  officers  in  furthering  it,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  on  the  4th  of  May  last  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  in  the  States  where  Indian  tribes  are 
found: 

In  its  efforts  to  civiUze  the  Indians  and  to  assimilate  them  with  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  habits  of  industry,  thrift  and  self-reliance,  the  Indian 
Office  has  found  that  no  agency  produces  gratifying  results  more  speedily  than  the 
public  schools  to  which  children  of  Indians  have  been  admitted,  and  where  they 
have  been  educated  in  company  with  the  children  of  their  white  neighbors.  It  is  to 
<be  noted  furthermore  that,  in  accordance  with  all  reports  on  the  subject,  the  pres- 
nee  of  children  of  Indian  parentage  in  public  schools  in  no  case  has  operated  as  a 
hindrance  or  injury  to  the  respective  schools.  , 

It  is,  consequently,  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  Indian  Office  that  the  public  schools 
of  the  States  and  Territories  inhabited  partly  by  Indians  may  open  their  doors  more 
and  more  freely  to  these  docile  and  intelligent  wards  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  step  in 
this  direction  the  Indian  Office  would  solicit  your  active  cooperation  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  condition. 

The  Indian  Office  is  prepared  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  trustees  of  public 
district  schools,  as  well  as  with  the  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  under  suitable  conditions,  and  will 
agree  to  pay  for  such  instructions  $10  per  quarter  of  three  months  for  every  Indian 
child  in  actual  attendance  at  such  schools. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  school  authori- 
ties in  your  State,  with  such  words  of  encouragement  as  you  may  deem  proper.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  S<;hools  at  Washington.  D.  C,  is  ready 
to  correspond  further  with  you  upon  this  subject  and  to  furnish  you  whatever  data 
he  may  possess. 
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Applications  for  contracts  by  trustees  of  public  schools  should  be  addressed  to  thiB 
office.  They  should  state  the  number  of  children  for  which  contract  is  desired,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  the  school,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  school,  and  should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  with  a  printed  or 
written  copy  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school. 

Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  State  school  officials  to  cooperate  with  this  office  in 
putting  Indian  youth  into  public  schools,  and  the  matter  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  during  the  coming  school  year.  This  subject  is  referred  to 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  on  pages  341  and  343,  of  his 
annual  report. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  amount  set  apart  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  contract  schools 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  table;  also  the  amount  set  apart  for 
the  previous  year: 

Table  9. — Schools  for  Indians  conducted  under  contract,  icith  number  of  pupils  co«- 
tracted  for,  rate  per  capita  per  annum,  and  total  amounts  required  for  fiscal  years 
ending  June  SO,  1894,  and  June  30,  1895, 


Location  of  itcbooi. 


Aroca  boarding,  Minnenota 

Baraga,  Michigan  (Chippctwa  boanliug) 

Bay  field  boarding,  Wisconsin 

Bernalillo  boarding,  N  Mex 

California: 

Hopland  day 

St.  Tiiribiuaday 

Ukiahday 

Pinole  day 

Colvillo  Agency,  Wash. : 

Colville  boarding 

Coeur  d' A16ne  boarding 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

ImmHonlate  Conception  boarding 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Xavier'a  Mission  boarding 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak. : 

St.  Mary's  boarding.  Turtle  Mountain. 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont. : 

St.  Paul  8  boarding 

Grflce\'ille  boarding.  Minnesota 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. : 

St.  Joseph's  boarding 

Harbor  Springs  lK)Mtling,  Michigan 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. : 

Re<l  Cliff  day 

Bad  River  day 

Bayfield  day 

Lnc  Court  d'OreUles  day 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Morris  boaraing,  Minn 

North  Yakima  Doarding,  Wash 

Osage  Agency,  Okla. : 

Pawhaska  boarding 

Hominy  Creek  boaraing 

Pine  Ridge  Agency : 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

Holy  Roeary  boarding  (sapplementaJ) . 
Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex. : 

Acomaday 

I  sleta  day 

I/agonaday  (Pnhuate) 


Rate  per 
capita 

per 
annum. 


1894. 


Number  i  Amount 
allowed,  required. 


$108 
108 
125 
125 

30 

•30 

30 

30 

108 
1U8 

108 

108 

108 

108 
108 

108 
108 

30 

30 

30 

30 

108 

108 

108 

125 
125 

108 
108 

80 
30 
30 


I 


35 
50 
30 
60 

20 
20 
20 
20 

65 
70 

95 

105 

130 

150 
50 

130 
95 

30 
20 
30 
40 
50 
90 
50 

50 
40 

125 
50 

25 
30 
25 


$3,780 
5.400 
3,750 
7,500 

600 
600 
600 
600 

7,020 
7,560 

10,260 

11,340 

14,040 

16,200 
5,400 

14.040 
10,260 

900 
600 
900 
1,200 
5,400 
9,720 
5.400 

6,250 
5.000 

13,500 
5,400 

750 
900 
750 


1895. 


Number    Amount 
allowed. '  required. 


45 

30 
00 

20 
30 
20 
20 

65 
70 

60 

85 

130 

135 
50 


#1.860 
3.  ITiQ 
7,500 

600 

*3, 240 

GOO 

60J 

7.020 

7,  sail 

6.480 

9.1^ 

14,040 

14.580 
5.400 


130 

14,040 

95 

10,260 

30 

900 

15 

450 

30 

900 

40 

1,200 

50 

5,40U 

80 

8  040 

35 

3.78U 

50 

6.250 

40 

5.000 

140 

15  ILH) 

25 

750 

30 

900 

25 

75Q 

*  In  1894  this  was  xuado  a  boarding  sohool  and  $108  per  pupil  allowed  instead  of  |30. 
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Table  9. — SohooU/or  Indiana  conducted  under  ooniraoif  etc, — Continued. 


Location  of  school. 


Paeblo  Agency,  N.  Mez.— Continued. 

Jemesdaj 

San  tliian  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

.  Taosday  

Bosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

St.  Prancis  boarding 

San  Diego  boarding.  California 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. : 

Sacred  Heart  bearding 

St.  Peter's  Mission  boarding,  Montana 

St.  Catherine's  boarding,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mez 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo. : 

St.  Stephen's  boaxdine 

Tongue  Kiver  Agency,  Idoni. : 

St.  Labre's  boarding 

Tolalip  Agency,  Wash. : 

Tulalip  boarding 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. : 

St.  Benedicts  orphan  boarding 

Bed  Lake  boarding 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont. : 

Montana  Industrial  boarding 

Crow  Creek  A  gene  v,  S.  Dak. : 

Grace  Howard  Mission  Home 

Greenville  boarding.  California 

Greenville  day.  California 

Halstead  boarding.  Kansas 

Omaha  Reservation,  Nebr. : 

Mission  boarding 

Plum  Creek  boarding,  Leslie,  S.  Dak 

Point  Iroo uois  day.  Hay  Mills,  Mich 

>  F6  Doarding,  New  Mexico  . . . 


Sant« 

Santa  F6  boarding,  New  Nexico  (supplemental) . 

Staseton  Agency,  8.  Dak. : 

Goodwill  Mission  boarding 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.: 

Mission  boarding.. 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  Hope  boarding 

Tucson  boarding,  Arizona 

Tucson  boarding,  Ariaona  (supplemental) . 
Wittenberg  boarding,  Wisconsin 


Total. 


BCBOOUB  SPBCIALLT  APPBOPRlkTED  VOB  BT  OON< 

ORK8S. 


Banning  boarding,  California 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Mont. : 

^plv  Family  boarding 

Clontarf  boarding,  Minnesota 

Flathead  Agenc^  Mont. : 

St.  Ignatius  Mission  boarding 

fiaosaelMr  boardinir,  Indiana 

St.  Benedict's  boarning,  St.  Joseph.  Minnesota 

St.  John's  boarding,  Collegeville,  Minnesota 

White's  Manual  Labor  Institute,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Kate  Drexel  Industrial  School,  Umatilla  Agency, 
Oreg 


Total. 


Rate  per 
capita 

per 
annum. 


$30 

ai 

30 
30 

108 
125 

108 
108 
125 

108 

108 

108 

108 
108 

108 


•76 

30 

125 

108 
108 
30 
125 
125 

106 

108 
106 
125 
125 
108 


126 

125 
150 

150 


150 
150 
167 
167 
167 

100 


1894. 


Number 
allowed. 


35 
22 
25 
20 

95 
95 

50 
180 
100 

75 

40 

100 

90 
40 

50 

30 
40 
20 
30 

45 
25 
30 
50 
15 

60 

20 
45 

150 
50 

140 


100 

100 
100 

300 
60 
50 
50 
60 
120 
200 

60 


Amount 
required. 


$1,050 
660 
760 
600 

10,260 
11.875 

6,400 
19,440 
12,500 

8,100 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 
4,320 

6,400 

3,000 

1,800 

240 

3,750 

4,860 
2.700 
900 
6,250 
1,875 

6,480 

2,160 
4,860 

18,750 
6.260 

15,120 


359,810 


12,600 

12,500 
15,000 

45,000 

8,330 

7.500 

7,500 

10,020 

20,040 

33,400 

6,000 


177,790 


1896. 


Number 
allowed. 


35 
22 
25 
20 

96 
96 

40 
180 


66 

40 

100 

90 
40 

60 

30 

40 


30 


16 
20 


20 
46 


140 


Amount 
required. 


f  1,050 
660 
750 
600 

10,260 
11,876 

4,320 
19,440 


7,020 

4,320 

10,800 

9.790 
4,320 

6.400 

3,000 
•4,320 


3,760 


1,620 
600 


2,160 
4,860 


15,120 


285,715 


100 

100 
100 

300 
60 
60 
50 
60 
120 
200 

60 


12,600 

12.500 
16.000 

45,000 

8,330 

7,500 

7,500 

10,020 

20,040 

33,400 

6.000 


177.790 


•  In  1894  $108  per  pupil  waa  allowed  instead  of  $76. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  for  contract  schools,  not 
specifically  appropriated  for,  a  redaction  has  been  made  from  last  year 
of  $74,095,  or  over  20  per  cent.  Gontracts  have  been  declined  or 
redaced  wherever  it  conld  be  done  without  depriving  children  of 
school  privileges. 

INT  94— VOL  u 2 
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The  following  item,  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  this 
year,  and  the  debates  in  Congress  while  the  bill  was  under  discussion, 
seem  to  look  in  the  same  direction  of  gradually  discontinuing  Grovern- 
ment  aid  to  schools  for  Indians  carried  on  under  private  control : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  inveatigatethe 
propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  same 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  t}ie  education  of  the  Indian  children ;  and  that  he 
submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  inclndin|; 
an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Oovernment  schools  for 
contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  are  as  follows: 

.  Table  10. — Amounti  aet  apart  for  education  of  IndiaM  in  schools  undir  private  control 

for  the  fiscal  years  1889  to  1895 ^  inclusive. 


Boman  Catholio 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

Episcopal 

Friends 

liennonite 

Unitarian 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis.. 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  H   Daggett 

Miss  Howard 

Appropriation    for    Lincoln 

Institution 

Appropriation  for  Hampton 

Institn  te 

Woman's    National    Indian 

Association 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich , 

Plum  Creek,  Leslie,  S.  Dak. . . 


Total 


1889. 


$347,672 

41.825 

29,810 

18,700 

23.383 

3,125 

5.400 

4,050 

2,725 


276 
83.400 
20,0;0 


1890. 


$356,957 

47,650 

28,459 

24.876 

23,383 

4,375 

5,400 

7,560 

9,940 


600 
83,400 
20,040 


1891. 


$363,349 

44,850 

27,271 

29.910 

24,743 

4,375 

5,400 

9,180 

6,700 


1.000 
33,400 
20,040 


529,905       562,640      570,218 


1892. 


$394,756 
44,310 
29,146 
23.220 
24,743 
4,375 
5.400 
16.200 
13,980 


1893. 


1894. 


2,000 
33,400 
20,040 


611,570 


$875,845 

30,090 

25,736 

4,860 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 


*6,480 
2,500 

33,400 

20,040 


$389,745 

36,840 

10,825 

7,020 

10,020 

3,750 

5,400 

15,120 


3,000 

33,400 

20,040 

2,040 
900 


533,241       637,600 


1895. 


$350,215 


7,020 

10,020. 

8,750 

5,400 

15.120 


3,000 
33,400 

20,010 

4,320 

600 

1,620 


463,505 


*  This  contract  was  made  in  1892  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Bpisoopal 
Church.  As  that  organisation  did  not  wish  to  make  any  contracts  for  1893,  the  contract  was  renewed 
with  Mrs.  Daggett. 

FIELD  MATRONS. 


The  purpose  and  method  of  field  matron  work  among  Indians, 
especially  among  Indian  women  in  their  homes,  were  set  forth  in  detail 
in  my  last  annual  report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Indians,  like  other  people,  can  not  be  transformed  by  legislation  or 
any  wholesale  action.  Moreover,  legislation  is  usually  the  result  of 
earnest  individual  effort  by  which  a  majority  is  worked  up  to  demand 
the  enactment  of  laws  whose  provisions  they  are,  on  the  whole,  intelli- 
gently prepared  to  carry  out.  With  the  Indian  it  is  the  reverse.  The 
white  man  has  legislated  for  him.  His  circumstances  are  not  an  out- 
growth from  himself,  but  something  to  which  he  must  grow  uj) — an 
unnatural  process,  but  inevitable  when  civilization  and  barbarism  col- 
lide. Therefore,  the  individual  work  which  would  naturally  precede  a 
change  in  his  political  or  social  status  must  come  afterwards.  This 
hand  to  hand  work  must  be  done  by  men  and  women  for  men  and 
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women;  aad  in  no  capacity  will  it  count  for  more  than  when  it  x)ertains 
to  home  life. 

It  is  only  four  years  ago  that  Congress  made  its  first  provision  for 
carrying  on  field  matron  work,  and  as  the  appropriations  beginning 
with  $3,000  have  not  yet  exceeded  $5,000  per  annum,  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  at  this  time  to  look  for  widespread  and  remarkable  results. 
One  field  matron  among  3,000  Indians,  for  instance,  will  not  revolution- 
ize them  in  one  or  two  years.  Nevertheless,  valuable  and  noteworthy 
results  are  already  manifest. 

In  a  small  band  of  a  few  hundred  Indians  who  previoudy  had  sturdily 
resisted  all  civilizing  influences,  especially  schools,  the  field  matron  has 
gathered  the  children  into  school  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  for  good 
upon  every  family.  At  another  point  scYring  schools,  weekly  clubs, 
and  simple  Sabbath  services  have  brought  to  the  young  men  and 
women  self  resi)ect,  something  hopeful  and  widening  in  their  narrow 
lives  of  j)overty,  dirt,  and  degradation,  until  they  have  dared  to  be 
"progressive.''  Elsewhere  an  agent  reports  of  the  field  matron:  "The 
benefits  of  her  work  are  evident  in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  most 
desperate  characters  of  the  tribe  who  have  come  under  her  influence 
have  developed  into  steady,  hard-working  men.''  Very  naturally  he 
asks  for  several  more  such  matrons.  On  two  remote  reservations  the 
field  matrons  find  their  training  as  physicians  of  incalculable  value  in 
relieving  suffering  and  enlightening  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
health.  Everywhere  this  field  matron  work  modifies  outward  forms 
and  touches  the  mainsprings  of  life  and  character,  and  slowly  develops 
a  finer  womanhood,  childhood,  and  manhood.  It  is  a  subtle  force 
which  enlightens,  strengthens,  removes  prejudices,  and  breaks  down 
barriers.  It  is  a  powerful  ally  of  the  schools,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  alone  calls  for  extension. 

In  July  last  an  estimate  was  submitted  to  Congress  asking  that  the 
field  matron  appropriation  be  increased  from  $5,000  to  $19,680;  but 
this  request  was  not  granted. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  BESEBVATIONS. 

Patents  issued  last  year  have  been  delivered  to  the  following  Indians : 

Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  Sioux  in  North  Dakota  and  Soath 
Dakota 1,339 

Medawakauton  Sioux  on  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota 773 

Tonkawasin  Oklahoma..* 73 
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Patents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  following  Indians: 

Pottawatomies  in  Kansas 151 

Pawnees  in  Oklahoma 821 

Klamath  River  Indians  in  California 125 

lowas  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 143 

Chippewas,  Lao  du  Flambean  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (onder 

treaty  of  1854) 85 

Chippewas,  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (onder  treaty 

of  1854) 37 

Winnebagoes  in  Nebraska * 795 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department, 
and  patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
following  Indians: 

On  Yankton  Reservation,  Sonth  Dakota 1, 171 

Siletz  Reservation  in  Oregon 536 

Chippewas  of  Lao  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 

(under  treaty  of  1854) 118 

Chippewas  of  L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  in  Michigan  (under 

treaty  of  1854) 176 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  submitted  by  this 
office  for  the  approval  of  the  Department: 

Nez  Percys  in  Idaho 1^665 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma 276 

Yakimas  in  Washington •. 1,851 

Work  is  progressing  in  the  field  as  follows: 

Hoqui  Beservation,  Ariz. — The  work  of  alloting  lands  in  severalty  to 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation  has  been  discontinued.  All  but  a 
few  of  the  Indians  had  made  their  selections,  which  had  been  properly 
scheduled  by  the  allotting  agent,  but  a  small  number  continued  their 
opposition  to  allotment  work.  This  opposition,  together  with  formal 
objections  to  the  approval  of  any  of  the  allotments  presented  to  this 
office  by  friends  of  the  Indians,  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  work  in 
February  last. 

Addition  to  Hoopa  Valley  Eeservation  in  Galifomia. — Sx>ecial  Agent  Tur- 
pin  reports  that  these  allotments  are  completed  in  the  field.  He  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  this  office  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
schedules. 

Mission  Beservations,  California. — ^The  work  of  settling  the  Mission 
Indians  on  the  several  reservations  selected  for  them  by  the  late  Mis- 
sion commission  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  There  are  twenty-seven 
of  these  reservations,  and  allotments  have  been  completed  in  the  field, 
or  nearly  completed,  upon  six  of  them,  as  follows:  Pala,  Bincon, 
Potrero,  Campo,  Temecula,  and  Sycuan. 

Before  allotments  can  be  made  upon  any  Mission  reserve,  a  patent  for 
the  reservg.tion  in  common  must  first  be  issued  to  the  Indians  belong- 
ing thereon.    Such  patents  have  been  issued  for  all  the  reservations 
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except  Gabailla,  Twenty-nine  Palms,  San  Pasqual,  San  Jacinto,  Agna 
Caliente,  Los  Coyotes,  Torros,  Santa  Bosa,  Morrongo,  and  Cabezon. 
On  three  of  these,  Oahuilla,  Agna  Caliente,  and  Morougo,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  allotments  be  made.  They  are  large  and  impor- 
tant reservations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  obstacles  in  the  way  of  issuing 
patents  for  them  will  soon  be  removed. 

Eoond  Valley  Beservation,  GaL — The  work  of  formally  allotting  the 
agricultural  lands  of  this  reservation  was  begun  during  the  past  year. 
These  lands  had  been  subdivided  into  10-acre  tracts,  with  the  intention 
of  allotting  one  tract  to  each  Indian  entitled.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  had  left  the  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  their  livelihood  outside  decided  to  return  and  take 
allotments,  the  number  of  Indians  was  found  to  exceed  the  number  of 
tracts  available  for  allotment.  In  order  to  supply  land  to  all  entitled 
thereto,  the  Department  authorized  the  allotment  of  5  acres  only  to 
married  women  whose  husbands  also  received  allotments.  Although 
this  course  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  tracts  avaUable  for 
allotment,  the  continued  arrival  of  scattered  Indians  again  rendered 
the  number  of  tracts  insufficient,  and  the  Department  accordingly 
authorized  their  settlement  upon  the  grazing  and  timbered  portion,  of 
the  reservation.  This  latter  portion  will,  for  the  present,  be  held  in 
common  by  the  tribe,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
allotted  in  severalty. 

Pottawatomie  and  Kiokapoo  reservationB  in  Kansas. — As  indicated  in  my 
last  annual  report,  work  among  these  Indians  is  in  a  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  The  latest  reports  from  Special  Agent  Aten  indicate 
that  187  allotments  remain  to  be  made  to  the  Pottawatcmies  (50  of 
which  will  probably  be  made  within  a  short  time),  and  30  to  the  Kick- 
apoos,  and  that  these  Kickapoos  and  137  Pottawatcmies  will  not  volun- 
tarily make  selections. 

The  question  whether  lands  shall  be  assigned  these  Indians  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  President's 
order  authorizing  allotments  to  be  made  to  them,  as  may  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  was  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  August  23, 1894,  and  under  your  instruc- 
tions of  August  25, 1894,  Special  Agent  Aten  was  directed,  August  31, 
1894,  to  notify  the  Indians  that  unless  they  made  their  selections 
within  thirty  days  from  time  of  notice  assignments  would  be  made  to 
them. 

Chippewa  reservations,  Minnesota. — The  condition  of  allotment  work 
among  the  Chippewas  is  given  in  detail  on  page  29. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation,N.  Bak.— Instructions  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment were  issued  November  20, 1893,  for  the  guidance  of  Agent  Grady 
in  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 
The  probability  that  "  Crow  Flies  High  ^  and  his  band  of  then  roving 
Indians,  some  200  in  number,  might  come  to  the  reservation  and  ask 
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for  allotments  was  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  quantity 
of  land  necessary  to  have  surveyed  for  allotments.  He  and  his  banc} 
are  now  there  and  the  work  of  making  allotments  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily.   These  Indians  are  also  referred  to  on  page  83  of  this  report. 

Ponoa  and  Otoe  reflervations  in  Oklahoma. — Special  Agent  Helen  P. 
Clarke  reports,  August  8, 1894,  that  allotments  have  been  made  to  410 
of  the  759  Poncas  and  to  175  of  the  352  Otoes  entitled  to  allotments. 
She  states  that  a  portion  of  these  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allot- 
ments, realizing  that  the  division  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will  lead 
to  ultimate  civilization.  She  recommends  that  assignments  be  made 
to  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years'  period  from  the  date  of  the 
President's  order  authorizing  allotments  to  be  made  on  their  reserva- 
tions, viz,  September  6, 1890.  The  matter  was  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action  August  23, 1894,  and  under  your  instructions  of 
August  25, 1895,  Special  Agent  Clarke  was  directed,  August  31, 1894, 
to  notify  the  Indians  that  unless  they  made  their  selections  within 
thirty  days  from  time  of  notice,  assignn^ents  would  be  made  to  them. 

Klamath  Beservation,  Oreg. — Special  Agent  Charles  E.  Worden  was 
directed.  May  16, 1894,  to  proceed  to  the  Klamath  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  that  agency,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oreg. — It  is  expected  that  work  on  this  res- 
ervation will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  next  month. 

Lower  Bml^  Beservation,  S.  Bak. — Much  trouble  has  been  exi)erienced 
with  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux,  located  south  of  White  River  upon  the 
Bosebud  Reservation,  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  remove  to  and  take 
allotments  upon  their  own  reservation — the  Lower  BruM — where  they 
properly  belong.  Many  of  them  have  removed  thereto,  and  it  ia  believed 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  will  finally  go  to  their  own  reservation, 
where  they  can  be  allotted  lands  as  permanent  homes  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Sioux  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  888).  There  are 
568  of  these  Indians. 

Bosebud  Beservation,  S.  Dak. — Special  Agent  George  C.  Crager  was  given 
instructions  for  the  work  of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation  October  13,  1893.  The  appropriation  applicable  to  this 
work  having  become  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  directed,  February  7, 
1894,  to  discontinue  field  work,  and  was  relieved  firom  all  duty  April 
27, 1894.  He  was  ordered  on  July  11, 1894,  to  resume  work,  and  is  now 
in  the  field. 

Shoshone  Beservation,  Wyo. — Authority  has  been  granted  by  the  Pres 
ident  to  make  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  or  Shoshone 
Reservation  in  Wyoming,  and  instructions  have  been  given  the  agent 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  these  Indians  will  gladly  receive 
their  allotments,  as  they  have  often  expressed  willingness  and  anxiety 
to  have  them  made.  This  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 
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NONRESERVATION  INDIANS. 

Allotments. — ^The  work  of  making  allotments  to  nonreservation  Indians 
has  been  continaed  in  the  field  by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Bernard 
Amtzen.  He  has  made  361  allotments  since  receiving  his  instructionS| 
July  17, 1893. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Agent  Arntzen  has  looked  after  Indian 
homestead  contest  cases  before  various  local  land  officers,  atid  adjusted 
the  allotments  to  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Botiners  Ferry, 
Idaho,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  public  surveys  (the  allot- 
ments there  having  been  made  first  on  unsurveyed  lands).  He  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  investigate  the  fishery  difficulties  at  The 
Dalles,  Oreg.,  involving  the  rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians,  under  their 
treaty  of  1855,  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Coliynbia  Biver,  and  to  use 
lands  for  ingress  and  egress  and  drying  purposes. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  General  Land  Office  has  transmitted 
to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action  1213  Indian  allotment  applica- 
tions under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794).  There  are  now  ready 
for  transmittal  to  the  Department,  for  consideration  and  approval, 
650  allotments  under  the  said  fourth  section ;  61  others  were  forwarded 
there  May  10,  last,  and  were  approved  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 
The  remainder  of  the  allotment  applications  on  file  in  this  office 
will  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  special  allotting  agent  on  duty 
here. 

Nonreservation  Indians,  realizing  the  fact  that  the  unappropriated 
public  lauds  are  rapidly  disappearing,  are  making  efforts  to  find  lands 
which  may  be  secured  as  their  homes.  Whites  have  settled  every- 
where, and  circumscribed  their  territory;  they  are  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  and  must  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization  or  perish. 

Patents. — During  the  present  year  the  first  patents  for  lands  allotted 
to  nonreservation  Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allot- 
ment act,  as  amended  by  tbe  act  of  February  28,  1891,  have  been  deliv- 
ered. This  office  transmits  the  patents  to  the  register  and  receiver  of 
the  U.  S.  land  office  embracing  the  land  covered  by  the  respective 
patents,  and  said  officer  delivers  the  same  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto. 
Beceipts  for  patents  delivere<l,  prepared  by  this  office  and  filled  out 
ready  for  signature,  are  taken  by  the  local  land  officers  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  forwarded  by  them  to  this  office.  This  course  is  in 
accordance  with  Department  instructions,  dated  February  5, 1894,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  with  the  latter's  cir- 
cular letter,  dated  February  24,  1894,  addressed  to  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  several  U.  S.  land  offices,  directing  them  to  receive 
such  patents  from  this  office  and  to  deliver  the  same  and  take  dupli- 
cate receipts  therefor.  They  are  also  directed  to  report  to  this  office  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  the  number  of  patents  delivered  during  the 
quarter  (forwarding  receipts  therefor);  also  the  number,  if  any,  still 
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undelivered,  giving  the  name  of  the  patentee,  the  number  of  the  patent, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  same  have  not  been  delivered. 

Eight  hundred  and  four  patents  in  favor  of  nonreservation  Indians 
have  been  issued  up  to  the  present  time,  all  of  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  local  land  officers  for  delivery.  About  one-third 
of  tlie  same  have  been  delivered,  and  receipts  therefor  returned  to  this 
office.  Of  said  804  patents,  490  were  in  favor  of  Indians  of  the  Winto, 
Hat  Creek,  Pitt  River,  Sonwas,  and  other  tribes  residing  in  the  Red- 
ding, Cal.,  land  district.  Others  were  distributed  in  land  districts 
indicated  by  local  offices,  as  follows:  Helena,  Mont.,  90;  Ashland* 
Wis.,  37;  Independence,  Cal.,  34;  Carson  City,  Nev.,  31;  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  21.,  and  Coeur  d'AWne,  Idaho,  16.  The  remainder  were  widely 
distributed,  being  for  lands  located  in  a  dozen  or  more  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  twice  thatfiumber  of  land  districts. 

IRRIGATION. 

Crow  Eeservaticm* — A  complete  system  of  irrigation  on  this  reservation 
is  in  course  of  construction  under  the  supervision  of  Walter  H.  Graves, 
who  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Fort  Peck  and  Blaokfeet  Reservations. — Construction  of  canals  on  these 
two  reservations  has  been  commenced  with  the  intention  of  completing 
systems  of  irrigation  sufficiently  extensive  to  place  enough  land  under 
water  for  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 

Fort  Hall  Beservation. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
year  contains  a  clause  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
with  responsible  parties  for  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and 
the  purchase  or  securing  of  water  supply  on  this  reservation,  the  exx>ense 
of  constructing  said  canals  and  of  securing  the  water  supply  to  be  paid 
out  of  moneys  belonging  to* the  Fort  Hall  Indians  now  in  the  Treasury 
and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  water  supply  for  the  Fort  Hall  Indians 
has  been  under  consideration  by  this  office  for  some  years,  but  the 
insufficiency  of  water  on  the  reservation,  and  the  great  cost  of  bring- 
ing it  from  outside  the  reservation,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  ado])t 
any  plan  the  cost  of  which  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
available  from  the  general  appropriation  for  irrigation  on  Indian 
reservations.  As  the  Indians  will  have  a  large  surplus  of  irrigable 
lands  after  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  shall  have  been  constructed, 
the  expenditure  of  their  present  tribal  funds  for  that  purpose  will 
ultimately  result  in  placing  a  much  larger  amount  to  their  credit.  A 
proposition  received  from  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  water  will  shortly  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Navajo  Reservation. — My  annual  report  for  last  year  stated  that  recom- 
mendation had  been  made  to  the  Department  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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competent  man  to  superintend  the  work  of  developing  a  water  supply 
and  constructing  a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Navajo  Keservatiou  suffi- 
cient to  meet  at  least  the  immediate  needs  and  wants  of  the  Nav^joes,  for 
which  work  Congress  had  appropriated  at  various  times  certain  sums. 

March  10, 1894,  E.  G.  Vincent,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  was  appointed  by 
you  for  the  duty  indicated,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  mouth  instructions 
for  his  guidance  were  issued  by  this  office,  which  were  approved  by  the 
Department  March  23.  March  28,  these  instructions  were  transmitted 
to  Superintendent  Vincent  with  directions  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Nav^o  Reservation  and  enter  ux)on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
him.    He  is  now  in  the  field  prosecuting  the  work  outlined. 

He  was  advised  that  owing  to  the  immediate  need  of  water  supply 
for  stock  and  domestic  purposes  attention  should  first  be  given  to  the 
development  of  as  many  springs  and  wells  as  possible  upon  the  reser- 
vation. This  plan  it  was  hoped  would  afford  better  water  facilities  for 
the  grazing  lands  and  bring  into  use  tracts  hitherto  ungrazed,  so  as  to 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Navsyoes. 

He  was  also  instructed,  while  conducting  this  work,  to  note  places 
where  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  obtaining  artesian  water,  and  to 
carefully  investigate  the  surrounding  country,  so  as  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  sinking  artesian  wells  where  the  indications  are  most 
hopeful,  and  where  such  wells  will  be  most  needed. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  make  investigations  in  regard 
to  irrigation  with  a  view  specially  to  constructing  and  keeping  in  o|>era- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  competent  farmers,  small  irrigating  systems, 
by  which  the  Indians  may  gradually  be  instructed  in  the  proper  methods 
of  irrigation. 

Owing  to  the  limited  funds  available  for  irrigation  purposes  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  and  the  probable  difficulty  of  bringing  any  large 
body  of  Nav^joes  together  for  agricultural  pursuits — as  they  are,  in  the 
main,  a  pastoral  people — it  will  doubtless  be  best  to  begin  by  construct- 
ing a  few  small  ditches  at  various  xx)ints  on  the  reservation,  these  minor 
projects,  however,  to  be  so  planned  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
ftiture  development  of  water  resources  should  it  become  practicable 
to  supply  a  large  number  of  Indian  farms  by  the  construction  of  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation.  The  lands  of  the  reservation  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  scattered  and  are  in  small  areas,  except 
on  the  San  Juan  River,  where  a  large  and  well-constructed  system 
of  irrigation  would  be  more  beneficial  and  economical  than  smaller 
ditches. 

UmatillaReiervation,Oreg.— The  act  of  January  12, 1893  (27  Stats.,  417), 
granting  to  the  Blue  Mountain  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company 
a  right  of  way  for  reservoir  and  canals  through  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  m  Orecron,  authorized  the  api)ointmeut  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
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facts  as  to  any  lands  taken  for  the  main  ditch,  and  to  fix  theamount  of 
coinx)ensation  to  be  paid  the  Indian  owners  or  allottees  for  lands  so 
taken,  including  damages  that  might  thereby  be  caused  to  other  lands; 
also,  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any  unallotted 
tribal  lands  required  by  the  company  for  reservoir,  dams,  and  adjacent 
grounds.  This  commission  had  been  appointed  and  was  in  the  field 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  when  my  last  annual  report  was 

» 

made. 

May  3  last  I  received,  by  Department  reference,  the  report  of  this 
commission,  dated  April  23, 1894,  which  I  returned  to  you,  with  certain 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  May  15,  1894,  you  returned  the 
papers  to  this  office,  with  instructions  to  call  upon  the  commission  for 
the  completion  of  their  report  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made,  and  on  May  18  they  were  given  such  instructions.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  report  it  will  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Department 
for  further  consideration. 

Hiflcellaneoas. — During  the  year  the  expenditure  of  some  $20,000  for 
irrigating  purposes  on  other  reservations  has  been  authorized,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  sum  being  assigned  to  the  Uintah  and  Wind  River 

reservations. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

Siletz,  Yankton,  and  Nez  Perc^. — ^The  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Siletz  Indians  in  Oregon,  October  1, 1892,  that  with  the  Yankton  Sioux 
in  South  Dakota,  concluded  December  31, 1892,  and  that  with  the  Nez 
Percys  in  Idaho,  concluded  May  1,  1893,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual 
report,  were  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  16, 1894 — 
the  Indian  appropriation  act.  Under  these  agreements  some  880,000 
acres  of  land  will  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  for  disposition  as 
provided  in  said  act. 

Ynma. — An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  Yuma  Indians,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1893,  whereby  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  their  reservation  in  California,  established  by 
executive  order  of  January  9, 1884,  each  of  said  Indians  to  have  an 
allotment  of  5  acres  of  land.  This  agreement  was  also  ratified  by  the 
said  act  of  August  15, 1894.  It  will  result  in  the  restoration  of  some 
27,500  acres  of  nonirrigable  and  some  14,000  acres  of  irrigable  land. 
The  former  is  subject  to  disposal  under  the  general  land  laws,  and  the 
latter  is  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  Biver. — As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report, 
the  President  transmitted  to  Congress,  January  11, 1892,  the  agree- 
ment concluded  October  17, 1891,  with  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  residing 
upon  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada.  That  agreement  has 
not  been  ratified,  but  Senate  bill  No.  99,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  now  pending,  provides  for  vacating  and  restoring  to  the  public 
domain  the  entire  Walker  River  Reservation,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  which  portion  embraces  a  larger  extent  of 
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territory  than  that  included  in  the  agreement.  The  said  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  August  8,  1893,  and 
reported  back  (Report  No.  177)  January  24  last  without  amendment. 

Turtle  Mountain  Indiana. — ^These  Indians  are  still  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. The  agreement  made  with  them  Decembers,  1892,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  Moreover,  bills 
have  been  introduced  (8.  bill  2011  and  H.  R.  bill  7005)  and  are  now 
X>ending  in  Congress,  which,  if  passed,  will  annul  the  said  agreement 
and  provide  for  making  another  one. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Indian  Territory. — By  section  16  of  the  act  of  March 
3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  645),  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Muscogee  (or  Creek),  and  Seminole  nations,  commonly 
know  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  negotiations  were  to  be-r- 

The  extinguisUment  of  tribal  titles  to  any  lands  within  that  Territory,  now  held 
by  any  and  aU  of  such  nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part 
thereof  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  sever- 
alty among  the  Indians  of  snch  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to 
the  same,  or  by  snch  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  npon  between  the  several 
nations  and  tribes  aforesaid,  or  each  of  them  with  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
snob  an  adjustment  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  as  may,  with  tlie  consent  of 
the  said  nations  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to 
enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  shall  embrace 
the  lands  within  said  Indian  Territory. 

The  President  nominated,  and  the  Senate  confirmed,  as  the  members 
of  this  commission  Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  Meredith  H. 
Kidd  of  Indiana,  and  Archibald  S.  McKennon  of  Arkansas. 

In  comj>liance  with  your  instructions  of  November  6, 1893, 1  sub- 
mitted, November  28, 1893,  for  your  approval,  a  draft  of  instructions 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  statute.  This  draft  contained  an  historical 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  five  nations  acquired  the  terri- 
tory now  owned  and  occupied  by  them,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
rights  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  residing  in  each  nation  in  the 
common  property  thereof.  However,  as  the  law  authorizing  their 
appointment  was  very  explicit  as  to  their  duties,  and  as  their  mission 
was  considered  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy,  the  commis- 
sioners were  advised  that  many  things  in  connection  with  their  nego- 
tiations must  be  left  to  their  own  wisdom  and  discretion. 

The  commissioners  met  in  this  city  on  December  8, 1893,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  have  most  of 
the  time  since  been  engaged  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  No 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached  with  any  of  the  tribes  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  nor  do  I  know  what  progress  they  have  made  in  their  impor- 
tant mission. 
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Puyallnp  Eesenratioii,  Wash.— The  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stats^ 
612),  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  persons  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  select  and  appraise  such  portions  of  the  allotted  lands 
of  the  Puyallnp  Indian  Reservation,  Wash.,  as  are  not  required  for 
homes  for  the  Indian  allottees,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  agency 
tract,  exclusive  of  the  burying  ground,  not  needed  for  school  pur- 
poses; to  ascertain  the  true  owners  of  the  allotted  lands;  to  have 
guardians  appointed  for  the  minor  heirs  of  any  deceased  allottees; 
and,  upon  the  approval  of  the  selections  and  appraisements  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  same  and 
make  deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  with  the  provision  that  the  portion  of  the 
agency  tract  selected  for  sale  should  be  platted  into  streets  and  lots 
as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma,  etc. 

'  October  30,  1893,  the  President  ap])ointed  James  J.  Anderson,  of 
Nashville,  111.;  Ross  J.  Alexander,  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  and  John  W. 
Renfroe,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  commissioners  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
Instructions  ak  to  their  duties  were  prepared  November  6, 1893,  and 
approved  by  the  Department  November  14;  and  November  21  the  com- 
missioners were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Puyallnp  Agency  and  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them.  They  are  now  in  the 
field  carrying  oat  the  instructions  given,  and  although  they  have  met 
with  a  determined  opposition  by  a  few  Indians  and  white  men  in  the 
prosecution  of  their 'work,  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  successful  in 
their  mission  and  thus  dispose  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
before  this  office. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  upon  Congress  to  take  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  these  Indian  lands  from  the  control  and  8ux)ervision  of 
tliis  Department,  but  that  body  has  steadily  refused  to  enact  any  law 
to  that  effect. 

A  former  commission  estimated  the  value  of  the  agency  tract  to  be 
tl,000  \}er  acre,  or  $585,000,  and  reported  the  value  of  the  allotted  lands 
of  the  reservation  to  be,  as  near  as  they  could  arrive  at  it,  approxi- 
mately $4,776,130,  or  an  average  of  $273.50  per  acre.  They  also 
reported  that  9,200  acres,  or  more  than  half  of  the  area  of  these  allotted 
lands,  were  covered  by  so-called  leases  or  contracts  procured  and  still 
held  by  white  men.  These  contracts  were  in  reality  of  the  nature  of 
alienation  and  were  intended  by  the  persons  who  made  them  to  be  ipso 
facto  deeds,  by  providing  that  the  lease  should  renew  itself  at  the 
expiration  of  every  two  years,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  December 
26, 1854,  until  the  restrictions  as  to  alienation  should  be  removed,  where- 
upon the  contract  under  the  lease  for  the  alienation  of  the  property 
would  become  operative,  conveying  the  property  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely. It  is  evident  that  the  contracts  referred  to  are  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  patent  under  wlfich  the  Puyallnp  lands  are  held. 
If  the  contracting  parties  could  enforce  their  agreements  they  would 
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acquire  from  the  Indians  for  $700,000  lands  estimated  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  worth  over  $2,500,000 — a  clear  profit  to  them,  and  a  couse- 
qnent  loss  to  the  Indians,  of  $1,800,000. 

The  Puyallup  Reservation  is  contigaoas  to  the  tapidly  growing  city 
of  Tacoma,  and  some  of  the  lands,  being  suitable  for  residence  lots,  are 
worth  vastly  more  than  the  average  price  per  acre.  In  fact,  it  was 
stated  in  the  instructions  to  this  commission  that  '*  some  of  the  lauds 
are  said  to  be  worth  as  high  as  $6,000  per  acre,  while  the  water  front 
alone  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars.^ 

When  the  selections  and  appraisements  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
present  commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
lands  are  to  be  sold,  after  due  notice,  at  public  auction  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value,  for  cash  or  one-third  cash,  and  the  remainder  on 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  be  secured  by  vendor's 
lien  on  the  property  sold.  This  method  of  procedure  will  give  all  par- 
ties desiring  to  purchaC^e  these  Indian  lands  an  equal  opportunity,  and 
insure  the  Indians  the  full  benefit  of  their  land  values. 

Otage  Beservation,  Okla. — May  18, 1894,  Messrs.  James  S.  Hook,  John 
A.  Gorman,  and  John  L.  Tullis  were  appointed  a  commission  to  nego-' 
tiate  with  the  Osage  Indians  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of 
such  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma  as  they  may  be  willing 
to  cede.    This  commission  has  not  completed  its  labors. 

Chippewa  Beservations,  Kinn. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  ofSce  for 
1890  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  the  complete  cession  and 
relinquishment  in  writing  of  all  their  title  and  interest  in  and  to  all 
their  reservations  in  Minnesota,  except  the  White  Earth  and  Bed  Lake 
reservations,  and  to  so  much  of  these  two  reservations  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  will  not  be  required  for  the  allotments  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 1889  (25  Stats., 
642).  The  subsequent  annual  reports  give  brief  statements  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  commission,  from  year  to  year,  as  reported  by  the 
commission. 

Since  the  completion  of  negotiations  for  the  cession  the  efforts  of  the 
commission  have  mainly  been  directed  toward  securing  removals  from 
other  reservations  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  January  14, 1889.  The  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  dated  June  7, 1894,  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
but  775  permanent  removals  had  been  secured.  The  total  number  of 
Indians  subject  to  removal  to  the  White  Earth  Beservation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  about  4,000.  The  removal  of  but  775  in  four 
years  and  four  months  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  commission  might 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  their  efforts  toward  securing 
further  removals  should  shortly  cease,  and  their  entire  time  thereafter 
be  devoted  to  making  the  allotments.  It  certainly  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  act  that  the  option  of  removing  to  the  White  Earth  Bes- 
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ervation  should  be  lelt  open  to  the  Indians  for  an  indefinite  period; 
otherwise  the  work  of  the  commission  might  never  close. 

Accordingly,  July  5,  last,  this  office  recommended  to  the  Department 
that  the  Chippewa  Oomqiission  be  instructed  that  on  and  after  October 
1, 1894,  further  efforts  looking  to  the  removal  of  Indians  to  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  cease;  that 
the  commission,  as  early  as  practicable,  notify  all  the  Indians  of  the 
several  reservations  who  are  entitled  to  remove  to  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  that  they  must  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  on  or 
before  said  date,  and  that  their  failure  so  to  do  will  be  regarded  as  an 
election  on  their  parts  to  take  their  allotments  on  the  reservation  where 
they  respectively  resided  at  the  time  the  various  agreements  were 
negotiated;  that  the  entire  time  of  the  commission  between  that  date 
and  October  1,  if  necessary,  be  devoted  to  securing  the  removal  of 
Indians  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  and  that  thereafter  it  be 
devoted  to  making  the  allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  until  all  the  allotments  shall  be  made.  These 
instructions  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  July  7,  and  July  10, 1804, 
the  commission  was  so  instructed. 

It  is  due  to  the  present  commission  to  say  that  they  have  been  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  that  their 
work  has  been  performed  in  an  efficient  and  creditable  manner. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  commission  for  the  year  f^om  January  1 
to  December  31,  1893,  dated  February  24,  1894,  they  state  that  the 
number  of  allotments  made  during  that  period  is  8^,  the  number  of 
permanent  removals  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  206,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  constructed  41.  The  disbursements  of  the  commission 
for  that  period  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

DiaburaementB  January  1, 189$,  to  January  i,  1894, 

Building  houses  and  digging  wells $6,572.96 

Breaking  and  plowing  land 516.75 

Wagons  and  hardware 4,150.91 

Expense  of  allotting  land 4,624.13 

Seed , 981.86 

Cattle,  $1,902 
Caring  for  same, 

Subsistence 10,768.42 

Expense  of  moving  Indians 2, 169.51 

Salaries  and  expense  of  commission 12, 025. 67 

Horses  and  harness,  $270.90 >  007  50 

Feed  for  thesame,  $56.60 ) 

Repairing  bridges 22.00 

Salaries  of  regular  employes 6,224.75 

Total 50,476.45 

The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  the  disbursements 
of  the  commission  from  January  1, 1894,  to  September  1, 1894,  as  shown 
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by  the  yarioas  biweekly  reports,  which,  by  Department  instructions  of 
May  5  last,  the  commission  were  directed  to  make: 

1.  Salary  and  expenses  of  commission $9,527.20 

2.  Salary  of  regular  and  irregular  employes . .  .\ 3, 906. 68 

3.  Removals,  transportation,    freight,  subsistence,  sal- 

aries of  removal  agents,  etc 1 7, 670. 01 

4.  Allotting  lands,  surveys,  salaries,  etc 1, 589. 63 

5.  Building  houses  for  removal  of  Indians,  and  repairs. .  2, 336. 35 

6.  Wagons,  sleds,  harrows,  plows,  and  hardware 5, 077. 99 

7.  Cows  and  cattle  and  expenses  connected  therewith. . .  6, 180. 00 

8.  Purchase  of  seeds,  etc 993.82 

9.  Breaking,  harrowing,  and  planting 222.50 

10.  Office  fixtures,  rents,  fuel,  lights,  stenographer, etc..  835.65 

Total  disbursements 38,338.83 

The  number  of  allotments  made  from  January  1  to  September  1, 
1894,  is  479;  the  number  of  houses  built  during  the  same  period,  13. 
The  number  of  removals  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  from  June  13, 
1893,  to  September  1, 1894,  is  299. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  William  M.  Campbell,  chairman, 
Benjamin  D.  Williams,  and  J.  Montgomery  Smith. 

Otoe  and  Kissoaiia  Beservation,  Okla. — A  matter  of  considerable  moment 
to  these  Indians  is  a  proposed  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  sales 
of  their  lands  in  ^Nebraska  and  Kansas,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  568).  The  act  provides  that  no 
readjustment  shall  be  made  or  rebate  allowed  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Indiana  thereto  shall  have  been  first  obtained.  A  commission  will 
present  the  matter  to  the  Indians  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  con- 
sent. This  commission  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  maximum 
amount  which  the  Indians  may  be  asked  to  rebate  is,  according  to  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  General  Land  Office,  $351,516.40,  plus 
$592.67  interest  for  each  month  which  may  elapse  between  February 
1, 1894,  and  the  date  upon  which  the  readjustment,  if  made,  shall  take 
eflfect. 

Shoshone  Reieryation,  Wya — The  commission  appointed  under  a  clause 
contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  13,  1892  (27  Stat., 
120),  authorizing  the  reopening  of  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  or  Wind  Biver  Reservation,  Wyo.,  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  them,  and  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a 
report  of  the  whole  matter  would  be  submitted  to  you  at  an  early  date 
for  your  consideration  and  for  transmission  to  Congress..  On  Novem- 
ber 29, 1893, 1  submitted  such  report,  accompanied  by  all  the  papers  in 
the  case,  and  recommended  that  the  same  be  forwarded  to  Congress. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  August  15, 1894  (PubUc  No. 
197),  contains  the  following  clause  pertaining  to  negotiations  with  these 
Indians: 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoo 
Indians  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment  of  certain  portions  of  their  reservation  in 
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tbe  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  United  States,  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  detail  immediately  one  or  more  of  the  five  Indian  inspec- 
tors to  make  an  agreement  with  said  Indians :  Pronided,  That  any  agreement  entered 
into  for  said  lauds  shall  be  mtified  by  Congress  before  it  shall  become  binding. 

When  such  detail  of  au  inspector  or  inspectors  shall  have  been  made 
by  you,  this  office  will  prepare  and  submit  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance in  conducting  the  negotiations  proposed. 

LEASING  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Previous  annual  reports  have  quoted  section  3  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  which  authorizes  the  leasing  of  allotted 
and  unallotted  or  tribal  Indian  lands,  and  have  contained  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  such  leases. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894  (Public,  No. 
197,  p.  21  et  8eq.)j  contains  an  item  which  modifies  the  previous  law 
relating  to  leasing  Indian  lands,  but  without  any  reference  to  that  law. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  law  of  February  28, 1891,  is  again 
quoted,  and  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability  any  allottee  under  the  proTisions  of  said 
act  or  any  other  act  or  treaty  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occnpy 
or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such 
terms,  regulations^  and  conditions  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  such  Secretary  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  where  lands  are  occupied  by  Indians  who  have  bought  and 
paid  for  the  same  and  which  lands  are  not  needed  for  farming  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  are  not  desired  for  individual  allotments,  the  same  may  be  leased  by  authority 
of  the  council  speaking  for  such  Indians  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  for 
grazing  or  ten  years  for  mining  purposes,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation  may  recommend,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  law  as  amended  August  15, 1894,  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  lliat  whenever  it  shaU  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  by  reason  of  age,  disability  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under 
this  or  former  acts  of  Congress,  cannot  personaUy  and  with  benefit  to  himself, 
occupy  or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining 
or  business  purposes:  Provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases 
for  grazing  purposes. 

Under  the  amendment  it  will  be  noticed  that  allotted  lands  may  be 
leased  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five 
years  (before  it  was  three  years),  and  that  such  lands  may  also  be 
leased  for  business  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  also, 
that  the  surplus  tribal  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be  leased  for  farming 
purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe,  under  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  was  allowed  by  the  old  law 
in  the  case  of  leasing  for  grazing  puorposes*    Hereafter  aU  leasing  will 
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be  done  under  this  amended  act.    The  new  rules  prescribed  there- 
under for  executing  leases  will  be  found  herewith  on  page  421. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law 
nor  the  policy  of  the  oMce  io  allow  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotted 
lands,  which  would  d^eat  the  very  purpose  of  allotments,  but  to  permit 
sach  leasing  only  when  the  allottee  "by  reason  of  age  or  other  disa- 
bility'' is  unable  to  occupy  his  land.  If  an  allottee  has  physical  or 
mental  ability  to  cultivate  an  allotment  by  i>ersonal  labor  or  by  hired 
help,  the  leasing  of  such  allotment  should  not  be  permitted. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  following  leases  of  allotted  lands 
have  been  approved: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beservation,  Okla.-^Eight  farming  leases,  each 
for  the  period  of  three  years.  The  principal  part  of  the  consideration 
in  these  leases  consists  in  improvements  to  be  placed  upon  the  lands 
by  the  lessees. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Nebr. — About  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  farmmg  and  grazing  leases.  The  price  ranges  from  25 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  (2.50  per  acre  for  the  best 
farming  lands.  The  prevailing  price,  however,  is  $1  per  acre.  The 
leases  are  mainly  for  the  period  of  three  years  from  January  1, 1894*  A 
fbw  that  were  executed  subsequent  to  this  date  are  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  execution,  and  one  or  two  are  for  a  shorter  period. 

Ponca  Agency,  Okla. — Nineteen  leases  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes 
of  allotted  lands  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians  (attached  to  the  Ponca 
Agency).  These  leases  are  all  for  the  i>eriod  of  three  years  from  March 
1, 1894.  The  price  ranges  from  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  graz- 
ing lands  to  tl  per  acre  for  fEmning  lands.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for 
tbe  erection  of  a  small  dwelling  house  in  addition  to  the  money  con- 
sideration therein  mentioned. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — ^Two  leases  for  mining  purposes  of  allotted 
lands  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  each  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  were 
Improved  by  the  Secretary  August  8, 1894.  They  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  market  value  of  all 
mineral  products  removed  from  the  leased  premises. 

Saatee  Agency,  Nebr. — ^No  leases  have  been  made  at  Santee  during 
the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  one  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Umatilla  Beservation,  Oreg. — Forty-two  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
These  range  in  amount  from  73  to  280  acres.  The  prevailing  price  is 
$1  i>er  acre  per  annum,  though  one  or  two  pieces  are  rented  for  less. 
One  of  the  allotments  is  leased  for  (2  per  acre.  The  leases  in  about 
equal  numbers  are  for  the  periods  of  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Kinn. — One  lease  of  allotted  lands  granted 
"  Red  Bear**  under  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  October 
2, 1863  (13  Stats.,  667).  •  This  embraces  a  tract  of  640  acres  and  is 
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leased  to  H.  A.  Mayo  for  the  x)eriod  of  three  years  from  Jane  20, 1893, 
in  consideration  of  $100  per  annum  and  the  farther  consideration  of 
placing  a  large  portion  thereof  nnder  cnltivation. 

Hoiuninoh  or  Moose  Dong. — By  joint  resolation  approved  Angost  4, 
1894  (Joint  Resolation  No.  41),  Congress  aathorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  if  in  his  discretion  he  deemed  the  same  proper  and  advisable, 
and  upon  snch  terms  and  limitations  as  he  might  impose,  to  approve  a 
certain  lease,  made  and  executed  by  Monsimoh  (commonly  called  Moose 
Dung)  to  Ray  W.  Jones,  of  lot  1  in  section  34  in  township  154  north  of 
range  43  west  in  the  county  of  Polk  and  State  of  Minnesota,  embracing 
a  portion  of  the  land  granted  Old  Chief  Moose  Dung  under  article  9  of 
the  treaty  of  October  2, 1863  (13  Stats.,  667).  Afterwards  Moose  Dong 
claimed  that  the  Jones  lease  had  been  misinterpreted  to  him  and  that 
he  did  not  want  it  approved,  but  that  he  wanted  a  lease  executed  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Mehan  approved.  The  matter  is  now  await- 
ing investigation  by  a  representative  of  this  office  before  further  action 
will  be  taken. 

UNALLOTTED   OR  TRIBAL  LANDS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal  lands  have 
been  executed: 

Crow  Reservation,  Hont — Five  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  June  30, 1894,  the  date  of  their  approval  by  the  Department. 
The  permit  agreement  covering  district  No.  1  is  executed  in  favor  of  Sam- 
uel H.  Hardin,  of  Bingham,  Wyo.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  188,000 
acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  3  cents  per  acre,  or  $5,640.  The  maximum 
number  of^ cattle  to  be  held  at  any  one  time  is  limited  to  8,500  head. 
I  District  No.  2,  estimated  to  contain  191,000  acres,  is  leased  to  the 
Columbia  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  through  its  managing  director, 
M.  Bosenbaum,  of  Chicago,  111.,  at  the  rate  of  3.95  cents  per  acre,  or 
$7,544.  The  maximum  number  of  cattle  to  be  held  at  any  one  time  is 
limited  to  9,000  head. 

•  District  No.  3,  leased  to  Portus  B.  Weare,  of  Chicago,  lU.,  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  199,000  acres,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  is  3.51  cents 
per  acre,  or  $6,984,905  maximum  number  of  cattle,  8,000. 
,  District  No.  4,  estimated  to  contain  179,000  acres,  at  3.75  cents  i>er 
acre,  or  $6,390.30,  is  held  by  Thomas  Paton,  of  New  York  City;  max* 
imum  number  of  cattle,  7,500. 

The  lease  covering  district  No.  5,  estimated  to  contain  89,000  acres, 
is  held  by  Matthew  H.  Murphy,  of  Miles  City,  Mont.,  at  3.62  cents  per 
acre,  or  $3,221.*80^  maximum  number  of  cattle,  5,000. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Beservation,  Okla. — There  are  no  leases  in  force  on 
this  reservation  at  present.    The  following  leases  expired  April  1, 1894: 

'Same  of  lessee. 

D.  Waggoner  &  Son Acres  502,490  Annual  rent  930,149.40 

E.C.Supg&Bro do..  342,638  Do.        20,558.28 

S.B.  Burnett do..  287,867  Do.         17,272.02 

C.  THerrine do..    90,000  Do.           5,400.00 

J.K.  Addington.' do..    81,963  Do.           4,917.78 
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The  matter  of  again  leasing  these  pastures  was  presented  to  the 
Department  in  ofQce  letter  of  March  21, 1894.  September  12, 1893,  the 
Department  authorized  the  renewal  of  the  following  leases  for  the  period 
of  one  year  from  September  1^  1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  6  cents  per 
acre: 

Kame  of  leBsee. 

James  P.  Addington Acres  18,380  Annoal  rent  $1, 102. 80 

James  W. Blasiogame do..  36,480  Do.          2,188.80 

Elisha F. Ikard do..  44,640  Do.          2,678.40 

Herring;  &  Stinson do..  38,760  Do.          2,325.60 

Cox&Hoaston do..  37,440  Do.          2,246.40 

William  A.  Wade do..  74,880  Do.          4,492.80 

On  November  2, 1893,  the  Department  authorized  the  leasing  of  a 
tract  of  land  of  40,000  acres  lying  about  6  miles  south  of  Fort  Sill  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder.  After  due  advertisement  the  agent  sub- 
mitted a  lease  of  this  tract  to  Byers  Bros.  &  Featherstone,  at  .6  cents 
per  acre,  for  one  year  from  December  20, 1893;  annual  rental,  (2,400. 
This  lease  and  the  six  preceding  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  to  which  they  were  submitted  in  office  letter  of  February 
21, 1894. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr. — The  last  annual  report 
mentions  two  leases  on  the  Omaha  Beservation,  each  for  the  i>eriod  of 
five  years  from  May  1, 1892,  at  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  for  a  total 
area  of  22,604.18  acres,  amounting  to  an  annual  rental  of  (5,651.13. 
Authority  for  the  leasing  of  additional  pastures  on  the  Omaha  Beserva- 
tion  for  the  period  of  one  year  was  granted  by  the  Department  March 
14, 1894,  and  March  17, 1894,  the  acting  agent  was  instructed  accord- 
ingly. 

Like  authority  was  also  granted  by  the  Department,  March  23, 1894, 
for  the  leasing  of  additional  pastures  on  the  Winnebago  Beservation 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  the  acting  agent  was  notified  March  27, 
1894.  August  17, 1894,  the  acting  agent  submitted  for  approval  eight 
leases  on  the  Omaha  Beservation  and  one  lease  on  the  Winnebago 
Beservation.  On  August  27,  the  leases  and  accompanying  bonds  were 
returned  because  of  certain  informalities  in  the  execution  of  the  bonds. 

Osage  Reservation^  Okla. — The  last  annual  report  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  thirty-four  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation,  each  for  three 
years  from  April  1, 1893,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3^  cents  per  acre  per 
annum,  containing  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  831,188  acres;  annual 
rental  $29,091.58.  No  additional  leases  have  been  executed  during  the 
past  year. 

Kaw  Seservation,  Okla. — ^Beference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report 
to  four  leases  on  the  Kaw  Beservation  which  had  been  executed  under 
Department  authority  of  February  23, 1893,  but  had  not  been  approved 
o^ing  to  defective  bonds,  etc. 

Three  of  them,  each  for  three  years  from  April  1, 1893,  were  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  past  year,  the  respective 
lessees  having  filed  new  bonds  in  accordance  with  Department  in- 
structions of  September  16, 1893.    Lease  covering  district  No.  1,  esti- 
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mated  to  contain  20,400  acres,  at  15  cents  per  acre  per  annum  (annual 
rental  $3,060),  held  by  George  T.  Hume,  and  lease  covering  district 
ISo.  3,  estimated  to  contain  9,800  acres,  at  15^  cents  per  acre  i)er  annum 
(annual  rental  $1,494.50),  held  by  Charles  W.  Burt,  were  approved 
June  27,  1894.  Lease  covering  district  Ko.  4,  estimated  to  contain 
10,920  acres,  at  17^  cents  per  acre  x>6r  annum  (annual  rental  $1^11), 
held  by  Homer  Morris,  was  approved  August  21, 1894. 

Lease  covering  district  Ko.  2,  estimated  to  contain  10,709  acres,  at  15 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  (annual  rental  $1,606.35),  was  executed  in  &vor 
of  Thomas  J.  Ben:nett  June  20,  1894,  the  acting  agent  reported  that 
Mr.  Bennett  could  not  be  found ;  hence  that  new  bond  could  not  be  filed 
in  his  case.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  on  July  6, 
1894,  and  it  replied  August  7, 1894,  directing  that  the  lands  emlnraoed 
within  the  ^^ Bennett  pasture''  be  informally  leased  for  the  period  ending^ 
April  1, 1896,  and  August  21, 1894,  the  acting  agent  was  so  instructed. 

May  16, 1894,  the  Department  approved  a  lease  for  9,000  acaies,  exe- 
cuted in  favor  of  Drury  Warren,  for  two  years  from  April  1, 1^94,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  12^  cents  per  acre,  amounting  to  $1,125  annu&Uy. 

June  27, 1894,  the  Department  approved  a  lease  for  4,800  acres,  exe- 
cuted in  favor  of  J.  D.  Harkleroad,  for  two  years  from  April  1, 1894,  at 
an  annual  rental  of  17  cents  per  acre,  amounting  to  $816  annually. 

These  two  leases  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  leased  last 
year  by  the  Indians  to  certain  members  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  council| 
which  leases  were  not  authorized  either  by  the  Department  or  this 
office.  Mention  of  these  unauthorized  leases  was  made  in  the  last 
annual  report. 

Ponea  Reservation,  Okla.— East  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain 
33,000  acres,  leased  to  Hezekiah  G.  Williams  for  one  year  from  April 
1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,000 ;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894.  West  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  33,000  acres,  leased  to  George  W.  Miller  for  one  year  from 
April  1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,010^  lease  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  April  30, 1894. 

Otoe  and  Hissouria  Reservation,  Okla. — East  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  60,000  acres,  leased  to  Isaac  T.  Pryor  for  one  year  ftt)m  April 
1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,000;  lease  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894.  West  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  40,000  acres,  leased  to  Prank  Witherspoon  for  one  year  from 
April  1, 1894,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,600;  lease  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  March  15, 1894. 

Shoihone  Eeservation,  Wyo. — ^Two  leases,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  March  1, 1894.  Eange  ISo.  3,  estimated  to  contain  100,171  acres, 
is  leased  to  S.  B.  Stagner  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500.86.  Bange  Ko. 
4,  estimated  to  contain  383,520  acres,  is  leased  to  James  E.  Moore  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $708.80.  Both  of  these  leases  were  approved  by 
the  Department  on  April  13, 1894.    Banges  1  and  2  are  not  under  lease. 
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nintali  Reservatum,  Utah. — Ko  additional  leases  have  been  made  o 
this  reservation  daring  the  past  year.    Beference  is  made  to  the  last 
annnal  report  for  a  statement  of  the  leases  now  in  force. 

On  Augast  4^  1894,  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  Amasa  Thornton,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Asphalt  Company,  filed  in  this  ofQce,  in  dnplicate, 
the  map  of  the  definite  location  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  company 
for  mining  purposes,  which  lease  is  referred  to  in  the  last  annual 
report.  Said  map,  under  instructions  firom  the  Department  of  date 
November  8, 1893,  should  have  been  filed  on  or  before  August  1, 1894. 
The  map  and  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  thereto  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action  with  of&ce  letter  of 
August  20,  1894. 

BUSINESS  COMMITTEES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CON- 

VEYANCE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

By  the  eleventh  section  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of 
March  3, 1869  (11  Stats.,  430),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author- 
ized to  cause  patents  to  issue  to  apy  Indians  and  their  heirs  who, 
by  the  terms  of  any  Indian  treaty  in  Kansas  Territory,  were  entitled 
to  separate  selections  of  land  and  to  a  patent  therefor,  upon  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  and  under  such  guards  and  restrictions  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  him.  Under  this  authority  patents  have  issued 
to  sev^^  tribes  of  Indians,  with  a  restrictive  clause  that  the  tracts 
therein  described  "  shall  never  be  sold  or  conveyed  by  the  grantee  or  his 
heirs  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  time 
being,^  and  rules  and  regulations  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  to 
be  observed  in  the  execution  of  conveyances  of  lands  so  patented.  One 
of  these  rules  requires  the  certificate  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  patentee,  or  in  case  of  death  as  to  who  are  the 
heirs  and  their  identification. 

There  are  certain  other  tribes  whose  lands  are  held  under  such 
restricted  patents,  among  them  the  ^^  not  so  competent "  members  of  the 
Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
in  Isabella  County,  Mich.  These  Indians  have  been  without  an  agent 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  several  factions  in  the  bands  have  arisen, 
each  claiming  to  represent  the  tribe.  When  deeds  for  the  '^  not  so 
comx>etent "  class  haVe  been  forwarded  for  approval  the  certificate  of 
different  sets  of  chiefs  would  appear  just  as  the  vendors  happened  to 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  faction,  until  the  office  became  embarrassed 
thereby  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  heirship. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  June  20,  1893,  with  a 
recommendation  that  a  special  agent  be  appointed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  afiairs  of  this  tribe  and  to  nominate  five  of  the  best  and 
most  business-like  men,  and  most  reliable  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
families  of  the  tribe,  to  serve  as  a  business  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  question  of  descent.    Authority  was  given  July  14, 
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and  Special  Ageut  Cooper,  under  bis  instructions,  reported,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1893,  the  names  of  five  men,  viz :  Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph 
Bradley,  Elgah  Pilcher,  Peter  Bennett,  and  Philip  (Jruet,  who  were 
subsequently  (October  9, 1893)  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  the  business  committee  for  the  purpose  herein  specified. 

Similar  contentions  arose  among  the  Shawnees  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory.  At  their  election  for  chiefs  and  council  in 
September,  1893,  each  party,  one  headed  by  H.  F.  A.  Bogers,  the 
other  by  Oharles  Bluejacket,  claimed  to  have  elected  its  own  ticket. 
Agent  Wisdom  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  election ;  but  when  he  made  his  report,  April  20, 1894,  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  election  of 
chiefe  be  annulled,  and  that  a  business  committee  of  seven  persons  be 
appointed  from  the  best  representative  men  of  both  paities  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity  as  the  Chippewas  on  the  Isabella  Reservation  in 
Michigan.  This  seemed  particularly  advisable,  since  chiefs  within  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  other  than  their  own  chiefs,  would  not  be  acoeptable 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  agreement  whereby  the  Shawnees  became  incor- 
porated in  and  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  a  business  committtee  was  appointed  June  4, 1894,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  Bluejacket,  Johnson  Blackfeather,  Henry  F.  A. 
Rogers,  Charles  C.  Comatzer,  Thomas  Dougherty,  Stephen  Bluejacket, 
and  John  H.  Bailey.  These  men  have  accepted  the  position,  and  are 
performing  their  duties  promptly,  faithfully,  and  satisfactorily  to  their 
tribe  and  to  the  Government. 

INDIAN  LANDS  SET  APART  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

In  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  granting  to  missionary  and  religious 
societies  the  temporary  use  and  occupancy  of  Indian  lands  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes,  or  in  carrying  out  special  legislation,  the 
office,  during  the  past  year,  by  your  authority  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  respective  Indians,  has  set  apart  within  several  reservations  certain 
specified  tracts  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  respective  denominations 
applying  therefor,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  fixed  habitation 
and  the  better  carry  on  their  missionary  labors.  The  lands  so  reserved 
are  as  follows: 


Tablk  11. — Landa  tet  apart  on  Indian  merrationM  for  the  use  of  religion*  eocieiieefrom 

Augnet  S4,  1S93,  to  August  JS,  18U4. 


Naoie  of  church  or  society. 


Roman  C«tholir 

Ain«rir«n  Baptist  Hooe  MiMionary  SociKy. 

MrthodUt  KpisropaJ 

Roman  C^athoUc 

MeiiDonit4«  Misaioo  Society 

Roman  Catholic 

Preabytcnan  Board  of  Forat^  Miaalona  . . . . 
Pivabjtariaii 


Number 
of  aorea. 


40 

160 

160 

160 

40 

10 

40 


ReaeTTatton* 


Quapaw,  Ind.  T. 
Wichita,  Ok U. 
Kiamatb,  Orea. 
Taklma,  Waab. 
Ifoquia,  Aria. 
Crow,  lloDt 
FortFeok,  Mont. 
Lower  BnU«,  8.  Dftk. 
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Table  11. — Lands  aei  apart  on  Indian  rteervatians  for  the  use  of  religious  socielies  from 

Auffust  24,  1893,  to  August  28,  i554— Continued. 


Name  of  ohoroh  or  society. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Brangelical  Lutheran,  General  Sjmod  of  Wiaconsin. 

Plymouth  Congregational 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Do 

United  Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Do 

Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant  Episcopal 

UlssionarT  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  . . 
AmencanMissionary  Association  (Congregational) . 


Heservation. 


San  Carlos,  Ariz. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Okla. 

Pine  Kidge,  S.  Dak. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Nav^o,  N.  Mex. 

White  Earth,  Minn. 

Oneida,  Wis. 

Blackfeet.  Mont. 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. 


*  Aioagh  land  to  establish  a  missionary  hospital.    Amount  not  stated. 

t  Granted  in  1881  to  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  but  surrendered  by  them  in  favor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  amount  of  land  assigned  is  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it.  It  is  customary  also  to 
allow  to  such  societies  the  use  for  building  purposes  of  stone  or  timber 
found  on  the  respective  reservations. 

A  table  giving  all  the  lands  on  Indian  reservations  so  set  apart  for 
missionary  purposes  will  be  found  on  page  479.  Indians  have  rarely 
withheld  consent  for  such  use  of  their  lands. 

As  far  as  the  office  is  concerned,  missionary  work  among  Indians  by 
any  and  all  denominations  has  its  hearty  consent  and  encouragement, 
and  all  suitable  facilities  for  its  prosecution  are*  cordially  extended. 
Among  the  places  named  in  the  above  table  are  several  points  where 
missionary  labors  are  this  year  being  undertaken  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  spread  of  such  work  •onto  new  ground  as 
well  as  its  continuance  on  the  older  fields. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 


GRANTS  SINCE  LAST   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  Congress  has  granted  the 
following  railroad  companies  rights  of  way  across  Indian  lands: 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Kansas j  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  December  21, 
1893  (Public,  No.  9,  and  p.  424  of  this  report),  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  vTay 
through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  including  lands  that 
have  been  allotted  to  Indians  in  severalty  or  reserved  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, beginning  at  any  x>oint  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company 
on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  county  of  Montgom- 
ery, and  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the 
Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line  thereof,  thence  in  a  south  or  south- 
westerly direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  into  and  through 
Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  x>oint  on  the  Texas  State  line  and  on  Red 
Biver  between  said  State  of  Texas  and  the  Oomanohe  and  Apache 
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Indian  Reservation,  by  way  oif  or  near  Stillwater,  Guthrie,  and  El  lleno, 
in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  the  Osage,  Pawnee,  Wich- 
ita, Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  reservations.  Ko  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

The  Choctaw  Goal  and  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  22, 1894  (Public,  No.  13,  and  p.  427  of  this  report),  the 
(3hoctaw  Coal  and  Eailway  Company  was  granted  an  extension  of  two 
years  from  February  18, 1894,  within  which  to  construct  its  lines  of 
railway  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  18,  1888  (25  Stats.,  35),  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  21, 1891  (26  Stats.,  765).  Further  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  this  company  under  the  heading  ^^Orants  referred 
to  in  previous  annual  reports." 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1894  (Public,  No.  218,  and 
page  468  of  this  report),  the  purchasers  of  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Bail  way  Company  are  authorized  to 
organize  a  corporation  and  are  granted  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
franchises  vested  in  that  company.  The  act  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  the  purchasers  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  new  corporation. 
The  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  the  company  were  to  be  sold 
under  judicial  sale  by  decree  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  September  8, 1894,  and  the  act  was  passed  in  view  of  this  fact 
in  order  to  enable  the  purchasers  at  said  judicial  sale  to  form  a  new 
corporation.  Section  4  of  the  act  grants  the  new  incorporators  the 
right  to  construct  branches  from  the  main  line  of  the  road  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  company  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  eleven  leases,  which 
were  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  640); 
also  the  right  to  lease  its  railroads,  mines,  and  other  property  to  any 
company  owning  and  operating  a  line  of  railroad  connecting  with  the 
line  of  road  of  the  new  corporation. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — fey  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  6, 1894  (Public,  No.  79,  and  p.  430  of  this  report),  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Eailway  Company  was  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  three  years  from  February  24,  1894,  within  which  to  build  the 
first  100  miles  of  its  additional  lines  of  road  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  24, 1891  (26  Stats.,  783).  No  maps  of 
definite  location  of  said  additional  lines  of  road  have  yet  been  filed  lor 
approval.  Further  mention  will  be  made  of  this  company  under  the 
heading  "Grants  referred  to  in  previous  annual  reports." 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  27, 1894  (Public,  No.  221,  and  p.  471  of  this  report), 
the  Hutchinson  and  Southern  Eailroad  Comi)any  was  granted  a  further 
extension  of  three  years  within  which  it  might  construct  its  line  of  road 
through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories.  Further  mention  will 
be  made  of  this  company  under  the  heading  "Grants  referred  to  in 
previous  annual  reports." 
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Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  4, 1894  (Public,  No.  166,  and  p.  435  of  this  report), 
the  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Bailway  Company  was  granted  right 
of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected 
by  the  comx)any  on  Bed  Biver,  north  of  the  north  boundary  line  of 
Montague  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  a  x>oint  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. No  maps  of  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  been 
filed  for  approval. 

Grand  Bonde  Beaervation,  Oreg. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
6,  1894  (Public,  No.  80,  and  p.  431  of  this  report),  the  Albany  and 
Astoria  Railroad  Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  Grand 
Bonde  Beservation,  Greg.,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width,  with  the 
right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  road  material, 
stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  road;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  etc.,  not  to 
exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in  length  for  each 
station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(hnaha  and  Winnebago  reservationi,  Hebr. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  27, 1894  (Public,  No.  94,  and  p.  432  of  this  report)  the 
Eastern  Nebraska  and  Ovlf  Raiheay  Company  was  granted  right  of  way 
through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr.,  not  exceed- 
ing 50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road, 
with  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  thereto  material,  earth, 
and  stone  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  road;  also  grounds 
adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  stations,  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in 
width  by  a  length  of  3,000  feet,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations  within  the 
limits  of  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Chippewa  Betervations,  Minn. — ^By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 
1894  (Public,  No.  101,  and  p.  432  of  this  rei)ort),  the  Brainerd  and 
Northern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  was  granted  right  of  way 
through  the  Leech  Lake  Beservation,  Minn.,  such  right  of  way  to  be  50 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of  the  reservation  and  extending  north- 
westerly through  the  same,  with  the  right  to  load  logs  on  said  railroad 
at  the  points  on  said  reservation  where  the  line  of  the  road  may  run 
adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech  Lake,  with  the  right  to 
take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  road  material,  stone,  and  earth 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also  grounds  adjacent  to 
such  right  of  way,  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  within  the  limits  of  said  reserva- 
tion. No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet 
been  filed  for  approval 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  18, 1894  (Public,  No.  113,  and 
p.  433  of  this  report),  the  8t  Paulj  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Baijtcay 
Company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech 
Lake,  Ohippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations,  in  Minnesota;  such 
right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
the  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are 
heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width  on  each  side 
of  the  right  of  way;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
station  buildings,  etc.,  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of 
3,000  feet,  to  the  extent  of  two  stations  within  the  limits  of  each  reser- 
vation. No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet 
been  filed  for  approval. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27, 1894  (Public,  No.  220,  and 
p.  470  of  this  report),  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company 
was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  the  line  ot  its  road  and 
for  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  Chippewa  and  White 
Earth  Indian  reservations,  in  Minnesota,  commencing  at  some  point  on 
its  already  constructed  line  in  said  State  and  running  thence  in  a  gen- 
eral westerly  or  northwesterly  direction,  by  such  route  as  shall  be 
deemed  advisable,  to  some  point  on  the  western  or  on  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  State,  between  the  Bed  Eiver  of  the  North  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  to  both  such  points;  such  right  of  way  to 
be  50  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  and  the 
company  is  also  granted  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  the  road  material,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction thereof;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  for  station 
buildings  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in  width  and  3,000  feet  in 
length,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each  10  miles  of  road 
constructed  within  the  limits  of  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  the  road  through  the  reservations  have  yet  been 
filed  for  approval. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23, 1894  (Public,  No.  206,  and 
p.  467  of  this  report),  the  Northern  Mississippi  Railway  Company  was 
granted  a  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  the  line  of  its  road  through 
the  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indian  reservations, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  such  right  of  way  to  be  50  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  and  the  company  is  also 
granted  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  road  material, 
earth,  and  stone  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  same;  also 
ground  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  for  station  buildings  not  exceeding* 
200  feet  in  width  by  3,000  feet  in  length,  to  the  extent  of  one  station 
for  every  10  miles  of  road  constructed  through  the  reservations.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approvaU 
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GRANTS  REFERRED   TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAX  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Qklahoma  Territories.— The  last  annual  report  mentions  that 
the  OhioagOy  Rock  Island  (md  Pacific  Railway  Company  secured  by  Con- 
gressional action  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  as  an 
extension  of  its  line  of  road,  from  Ohickasha  station,  on  its  present  line, 
running  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  Ter- 
ritory; also  from  said  Ghickasha  station  running  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  to  the  west  or  south  line  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
No  maps  of  definite  location  of  these  extensions  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  company  had  been  granted  the  right  to 
use,  for  railroad  purposes,  two  additional  strips  of  land  at  Ohickasha 
station;  also  land  for  a  Y  in  sections  21  and  22,  in  township  7  north, 
range  7  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian.  September  28, 1893,  the  company 
filed  maps  showing  the  definite  location  of  said  grants  of  land.  These 
maps  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  October  9, 1893. 
June  23, 1894,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,593  in  payment  of 
the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Raihcay  Company. — ^The  company  has  filed  reports 
showing  amount  of  coal  mined  monthly  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Octo- 
ber 1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  640).  July  11, 1894,  the  company  tendered  a  draft 
for  $1,005  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion 
of  the  road  passing  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1894. 

Denison  and  Northern  Railway  Company. — As  mentioned  in  the  last 
imnual  report,  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through  the 
Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30,  1892  (27  Stats., 
336).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have,  how- 
ever, yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad  Company. — Mention  is  made  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  filing  and  approval  of  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  line  of  road  of  this  company  through  the  Cherokee  Outlet; 
also  the  filing  and  approval  of  six  maps  of  station  grounds.  All  of 
these  maps  were  transferred,  on  request,  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office 
on  August  25^1893.  So  &r  as  this  office  is  aware,  no  portion  of  the 
road  has  been  constructed. 

Oulfy  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. — ^Under  date  of  June 
19, 1894,  the  company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  was  called 
upon  for  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894.  Up  to  date  comphance  with  such  request  has  not 
been  made. 

The  Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F^  Bailroad  Company). — June  19, 1894,  the  receivers  of  the  latter 
mentioned  company  tendered  drafts  aggregating  $107.40  in  payment 
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of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  tbat  x>ortion  of  tbe  road  extending 
through  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Keser- 
vation,  a  total  distance  of  7.16  miles,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1894. 

Kansas  and  Arlcansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — July  9,  1894,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Denison  and  Washita  Vallty  Railroad  Company, — July  14, 1894,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15 
per  mile  on  that  portion  of  the  road  extending  through  Indian  lands, 
fbr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Gainesville^  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Company. — ^As  mentioned  in 
the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  465).  Ko  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road 
have  been  filed  for  approval. 

Gainesville,  McAllister  and  8t.  Louis  Railway  Compamy, — ^The  last 
annual  rei)ort  states  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  524),  this  company  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through  tbe 
Indian  Territory.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Interoceanic  Railway  Company. — ^The  last  annual  report  i^tes  that 
by  act  of  Congress  approvea  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  747),  this  com- 
pany was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for 
approval. 

Kansas  City^  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway  Company. — ^As  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report,  this  company  was  granted  right  of  wo^ 
through  the  Indian  Territory  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
27, 1893  (27  Stats.,  487).  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of 
the  road  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Devils  Lake  Beservation,  N.  Dak. — The  last  annual  report  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jamestown  a/nd  Northern  Railway  Company  had  never 
paid  for  its  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation.  A  full  history 
of  this  case  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  3,  Forty -eighth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  16,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  to  which  attention  is  invited.  On  a  number  of  occasions  this 
office  has  recommended  that  Congress  ratify  the  agreement  entered 
into  July  28, 1883,  between  the  company  and  the  ..  idians;  but  no  final 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

PayaUnp  Beservation,  Washington, — ^The  last  an:.ual  report  mentions 
an  attempt  by  one  Frank  C.  Ross  to  construpt  a  railroad  across  the 
Puyallup  Reservation,  without  first  having  ef^nred  from  Congress  a 
right  of  way  for  that  purpose,  and  states  that .  •^  vus  prevented,  by  the 
aid  of  the  military,  from  carrying  out  his  design .,  also  that  said  Boss 
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prooored  an  injunction  against  Agent  Eel  Is  and  the  United  States 
officers  in  command  of  the  troops.  Said  injunction  case  is  still  pending 
in  the  higher  courts. 

Menomonee  Beteiration,  Wis. — Mention  is  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  fact  that  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  6, 1892  (27 
Stats.,  83),  the  Marinette  and  Western  Railway  Company  was  granted 
a  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservation,  ^o  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed. 

Old  Delaware  Beservation,  Kani. — The  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  July  13,  1892  (27  Stats.,  126),  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Attorney-General  to  institute  necessary  legal  proceedings  against  the 
Leavenworth^  Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad  Company y  its  successors  or 
assigns,  for  recovery  of  the  amounts  found  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  be  due  from  said  railroad  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  under 
the  last  paragraph,  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dela- 
ware tribe  of  Indians  of  May  30, 1860,  and  under  the  concluding  clause 
of  the  third  article  of  said  treaty,  and  for  damage  done  the  said  Indians 
in  the  taking  and  destruction  of  their  property  by  said  railroad  com- 
pany. November  22  and  December  14, 1892,  and  June  14, 1893,  this 
office  gave  the  Attorney-General,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
such  information  from  its  files  and  records  as  was  thought  would  be  of 
use  to  him  in  instituting  and  maintaining  said  suit.  This  office  is  not 
advised  as  to  whether  the  suit  has  been  instituted. 

La  Pointe,  or  Bad  Hirer  Reservation,  Wis. — ^The  eight  right  of  way 
deeds  from  individual  patentees  of  lands  on  this  reservation  for  right  of 
way  of  the  IHUuthy  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  (formerly 
the  Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan  Railway  Gompany),  granting  an 
easement  only,  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  were  returned  to 
this  office  by  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  Mercer  October  14, 1893.  October 
20, 1893,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
t^e  request  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
March  12, 1894,  they  were  returned  to  this  office  by'  the  Secretary, 
bearing  the  approval  of  the  President,  dated  March  9, 1894.  March 
19, 1894^  they  were  sent  to  Acting  Agent  Mercer  for  delivery  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  company  and  for  collection  of  the  comp^isation 
agreed  upon  in  each  particular  case. 

Crow  Betervation,  Mont — January  22, 1894,  the  attention  of  the  office 
was  called  to  a  much-desired  change  in  the  location  of  the  line  of  the 
road  of  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Company^  in  section  3,  near 
the  agency  buildings,  and  on  that  date  the  company  submitted  for 
approval  a  map  of  a  portion  of  said  section,  showing  the  desired 
change.  January  27, 1894,  the  map  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
and  it  was  approved  January  30, 1894.  February  3, 1894,  a  blue-print 
copy  of  the  original  was  transmitted  to  Agent  Wyman,  of  the  Grow 
Agency,  for  the  use  of  the  agency. 

The  Oreat  Sionx  Eeservation,  in  the  Dakotas. — January  19,  1894,  the 
Department  referred  to  this  office  for  report  a  communication  of  Clark 
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S.  Eowe,  esq.,  of  Chamberlain,  B.  Dak.,  dated  January  15,  1894, 
addressed  t<>  Hon.  James  H.  Kyle,  in  which  the  writer  requested  the 
issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  declaring  that  the  Chicago^ 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  had  forfeited  its  right  to 
construct  its  line  of  road  through  the  lands  formerly  embraced  within 
the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  under  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
chapter  405  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats., 
893).  The  facts  in  relation  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bowe  were 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  January  24,  1894.  This  office 
has  not  yet  been  advised  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  on  Mr. 
Rowe's  request. 

Fond  dn  Lac  Eeservation,  Minn. — April  6, 1893,  the  acting  agent  of  the 
La  Pointe  Agency  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  had  never  been  paid  for  the  right  of  way  of 
t\i%  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  through  their  reservation  lands. 
This  office  presented  the  facts  to  the  company's  attorney  in  this  city 
April  17, 1893,  and  requested  to  be  informed  as  to  what  action  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  take  looking  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  claim.  To 
this  the  attorney  replied.  May  19, 1893,  denying  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  right  of  way  across  the  reservation. 
With  a  view  to  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  the  company,  the 
facts  were  submitted  to  the  Department  June  3, 1893,  with  the  request 
that  this  office  be  informed  as  to  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter.  To  this  the  Department  replied,  February  13, 1894,  trans- 
mitting an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior 
Department,  dated  January  22,  1894,  in  which  the  Department  con- 
curred, wherein  it  is  held  that  the  company  is  legally  liable  to  the 
Indians  for  right  of  way.  Before  taking  further  action  in  the  matter 
this  office  deemed  it  advisable  to  acquaint  the  company  of  the  decision 
of  the  Department.  This  was  done  February  23, 1894.  So  far  the  com- 
pany has  taken  no  action  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  claim. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE   COMPLIED  WITH  BY  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.  I  therefore  repeat  the 
requirements  which  have  already  been  given  in  previous  reports.  Each 
company  should  file  in  this  office — 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the 
proper  officers  under  Its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence 
of  any  special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  maps  of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared 
as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles  each.  If  the  line  passes  through 
surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accurately,  according  to 
the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey;  and  if  through  unsurveyed 
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land,  it  should  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direc- 
tion and  the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of 
these  maps  should  bear  the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting 

forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the  company's  road  from to 

,  a  distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  was  made 

by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under  authority  of 
tbe  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The,  affidavit  of 
the  chief  engineer  must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the 
certificates  of  the  president  of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary 
under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that  the  person  signing  the  affi- 
davit was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
company.  Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented 
by  the  map  was  adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of 
directors  of  a  certain  date  (giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of 

the  line  of  road  from to ,  a  distance  of miles  (giving 

termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been  prepared  to  be  filed 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that  the  com- 
pany may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 

(giving  date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes,  in  addition 
to  right  of  way,  should  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  maps  of  definite  location,  but  should  be  marked 
by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that  their  exact  location  can  be 
determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds  should  bear 
the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen, 
the  scale  not  less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in 
duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regu- 
lations governing  the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard 
to  railways  over  the  public  lands,  and  they  are  of  course  subject  to 
modification  by  any  special  provisions  in  a  right-of-way  act. 

LOGGING  BY  INDIANS. 


Menomonee  Eeservation,  Wis. — On  the  21st  of  September,  1893,  this 
office  received  the  following  letter  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent  ot 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  in  regard  to  wasteful  cutting  of  pine  on 
the  Menomonee  Beservation : 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  superintendent  of  logging  and  myself  have 
recently  visited  and  examined  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pine  lands  cut  over  in 
the  past  three  winters  and  find  that  there  is  now  not  less  than  20  por  cent  of  the 
original  amount  of  pine  left  standing  on  the  lands  supposed  to  be  cut.  I  am  credit- 
ably informed  that  during  the  logging  season  each  year  the  late  superintendent 
gave  orders  to  the  Indians  that  no  tree  that  had  the  slightest  defect  should  be  cut, 
and  to  cat  no  Norway  pi  ne.    The  result  of  these  orders  is  an  stated  above,  thus  leaving 
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ibis  timber  tu  go  to  waste,  and  with  this  dry  season  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  timber  that  has  been  cut  is  that  which  was  most  convenient  for  banking. 
The  remaining  timber  not  cut  over  is  so  remote  from  the  streams  that  under  the  law 
under  which  ijie  cutting  and  banking  has  heretofore  been  done,  it  is  hardly  practi- 
cable to  put  in  the  20,000,000  feet  for  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  paying  a 
higher  price  to  contractors;  an  appropriation  of  $125,000,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was 
necessary,  I  do  not  think  would  be  out  of  place. 

In  relation  to  the  cut-over  lands  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Indians  be 
allowed  to  go  on  and  relumber  that  on  the  same  terms  that  shingle  bolts  were 
got  out,  to  wit :  All  the  logs  minus  scaling,  miscellaneous  expensCj  and  the  10  per 
cent  for  the  poor.  This  would  furnish  them  employment  pending  an  action  of  Con> 
gress,  making  a  larger  appropriation  for  banking  logs,  and  on  the  sale  of  logs  so 
got  out  furnish  them  the  means  of  going  on  without  incurring  so  much  indebtedness. 

If  this  arrangement  could  be  made  I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  if  it  can  be 
done,  that  no  more  new  cutting  be  done  until  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
is  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  request  that  an  inspector  be  sent  here  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  what  is  necessary.  The  time  for  preparation  for  the  winter's 
work  is  near  at  hand  and  I  only  regret  that  this  matter  has  not  been  reported  to 
on  earlier. 

To  the  above  this  office  replied,  October  18, 1893,  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  18th  ultimo,  in  regard  to  logging  by  the 
Menomonees,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  £.  Whittlesey,  secretary 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  wherein  he  takes  a 
nearly  similar  view  of  the  matter  to  yours. 

It  appears  that  the  cutting  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons  has  been  badly 
managed ;  that  the  best  trees  only  were  selected,  and  that  20  per  cent  of  18,000,000 
feet  has  been  left  to  go  to  waste. 

It  appears  further  that,  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  this  timber,  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  faulty,  it  can  not  be  banked  as  cheaply,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
bring  as  much  as  that  banked  by  these  Indians  heretofore,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  12, 1890,  and  yon  suggest  that  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  allow 
$125,000  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the  banking  in  place  of  only  $75,000,  or  that  the 
Indians  be  allowed  to  bank  this  timber  and  receive  the  entire  proceeds  of  its  sale, 
except  the  necessary  expense  for  scaling,  etc.,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  poor  fund.  In 
these  suggestions  Gen.  Whittlesey  agrees  with  you  substantially. 

In  reply  yon  are  informed  that  so  long  as  the  act  stands  its  provisions  must  be 
strictly  complied  with,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  change  being  made  in  it  in 
the  near  future,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  new  legislation  in 
regard  to  it  at  present. 

Ton  will  therefore  consult  with  the  logging  superintendent  and  submit  to  this 
office  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  logging  operations 
of  these  Indians  during  the  coming  season,  which  rules,  however,  must  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  act. 

To  this  the  agent  replied,  October  27, 1893,  viz: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to  letter  of  October  18, 1893,  instructing  me 
to  consult  with  the  logging  superintendent  and  submit  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  log- 
ging operations  during  the  coming  season,  to  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  act, 
that  after  carefully  considering  what  is  most  needful  for  the  Indians  and  to  their 
best  interests,  and  a  study  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Indian  Department  in  letter 
of  September  28, 1892,  for  logging  operations  for  the  winter  of  1892  and  1893,  we  have 
concluded  that  no  better  set  of  rules  could  be  formulated  in  the  limited  time,  and  I 
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respectfully  rucommeud  that  these  rules  beiulopted  for  the  logging  operations  of  the 
eooiiug  winter  with  the  one  amendment  that  the  limit  to  pay  no  more  than  $5  per 
M  feet  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  $6  per  M  to  be  paid  in  contracts  where  the  log- 
ging superintendent  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  as  to  the  amount  to  be  lumbered.  Can  the  $75,000  set  apart  for  the  work  be 
expended  on  any  less  amount  than  the  20,000,000  feet  B.  M.  which  the  act  provides 
shall  not  be  exceeded  f 

November  1,  1893,  I  addressed  the  followiDg  commanication  to  the 
Department: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  communicAtion  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent  at 
Qreeu  fiay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  this  office  that  he  and  the 
superintendent  of  Menomonee  logging,  under  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146), 
would  prepare  for  your  approval,  as  required  by  the  act,  a  set  of  rules  to  govern 
their  logging  operations  during  the  coming  winter. 

Agent  Savage  states  that  he  considers  the  rules  which  were  in  force  last  season 
can  not  be  improved  upon,  except  that  the  limit  in  the  first  section  of  $5  per  M  feet 
as  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  for  logging  is  too  low  and  should  be  placed  at  $6. 

He  does  not  give  his  reason  for  the  recommendation,  but  they  are  apparent  from 
the  facts  stated  in  the  inclosed  communications,  to  wit:  The  good  timber  is  now 
farther  from  the  river  banks,  and  new  roads  will  have  to  be  made,  and,  owing  to 
bad  management  of  the  former  superintendent,  the  cutting  so  far  has  been  very 
irregnlar,  much  valuable  though  defective  timber  having  been  left  standing  scat- 
tered on  the  land  cut  over,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  now  be  banked,  if  practicable. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  rules  established  for 
last  season  be  again  approved,  with  this  modification,  viz: 

1.  That  the  agent  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  logging,  enter  into  agreements  with  individual  Menomonees,  to  pay  each 
a  certain  price  for  timber  delivered  upon  the  river  banks;  separate  contracts  to  be 
made  for  delivery  of  pine  from  those  made  for  delivery  of  other  kinds  of  timber; 
that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  $6  per  M  feet  be  paid  for  pine  or  $2.50  per  M  feet  for 
any  other  kind  of  timber;  and  that  all  agreements  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs. 

2.  That  each  contractor,  or  boss  of  a  squad,  be  paid  a  rate,  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  out- 
ting  and  banking  timber,  in  proportion  to  and  in  harmony  with  all  the  conditions 
under  which  the  timber  he  is  to  cut  and  bank  is  situated ;  the  location  of  each  con- 
tractor's timber,  price  to  be  allowed  him  per  M  feet,  and  number  of  foet  he  will  be 
allowed  to  bank  to  be  determined  upon  and  named  in  each  contract  before  sign- 
ing; said  contracts  to  be  executed  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  handed  to  the  logger, 
and  all  necessary  instructions  given  to  him  before  he  commences  oi>eration,  to  abide 
by  which  he  must  signify  his  full  consent. 

3.  That  a  definite  time  be  agreed  upon  and  named  in  each  contract  for  commenc- 
ing work  by  each  oontra<5tor,  and  a  date  fixed  by  the  agent  and  superintendent,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  Indians,  after  which  no  more  applications  for 
the  privilege  of  logging  will  be  received,  or  contracts  made. 

4.  That  any  contractor  banking  more  logs  than  his  contract  calls  for  shall  forfeit 
the  surplus. 

5.  That  a  sufilcient  number  of  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  be  employed  to  keep 
the  logs  scaled  up  every  week,  and  to  be  sworn  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully, 
the  scalers  to  be  paid  $2.50  per  day  and  the  assistant  scalers  $2  per  day  each,  with- 
out board. 

6.  ThAt  the  scalers  make  report  to  the  agent  every  two  weeks,  showing  the  exact 
number  of  feet  banked  by  each  contractor  during  that  time. 

7.  That  when  one-half  of  the  logs  contracted  for  by  any  Menomonee  shall  be 
banked  as  required  and  measurement  of  the  same  returned  to  the  agent,  50  per  cent 
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of  price  for  banking  snch  logs  may  be  paid  to  such  contractor;  and  when  the  entire 
contract  shall  be  completed,  fall  payment  shall  be  made  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1894;  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  the  logger  shall  pay  all  arrearages  for 
labor  at  this  latter  payment. 

8.  That  contractors  shall  pay  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  nsnal  rate  of  wages  to  their 
assistants,  and  shall,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  furnish  the  agent 
with  a  monthly  statement  showing  the  amount  due  to  each  laborer  at  the  end  of 
every  month. 

9.  That  no  outside  Indian  be  allowed  to  assist  in  banking  Monomonee  logs  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  agent  and  superintendent,  Menomonee  Indians  to  have  the 
preference  in  all  cases. 

10.  That  no  squawman  or  white  man  of  any  class  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
logging,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  except  when  authorized  by  the  agent  and 
approved  by  the  Department. 

11.  That  no  contractor  shall  be  interested  in  more  than  one  contract  at  the  same 
time. 

12  That  all  traders  or  other  persons  supplying  the  Indians  with  goods  for  the  log- 
ging be  required  to  famish  a  price  list,  a  statement  of  their  accounts  with  the 
Indians,  and  whenever  so  required  an  itemized  statement  of  goods  furnished. 

13.  That  the  agent  may  give  the  contractor  a  statement  showii^gthe  amount  then 
due  and  the  amount  (50  per  cent)  reserved  for  labor,  provided  that  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  agent  guarantees  any  part  of  the  indebt- 
edness that  the  logger  may  incur. 

14.  That  no  logs  are  to  be  scaled  unless  properly  landed  and  marked,  and  landings 
and  roUways  cleared  before  logs  are  landed. 

November  4, 1893,  these  rules  were  returned  approved,  as  follows : 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  Ist  instant,  relative  to  log- 
ging operations  by  the  Menomonee  Indians  for  the  season  1893-^94^ 

Authority  is  hereby  granted  for  your  office  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay 
Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ,  at  reasonable  compensation,  the  Menomonee  Indians  to 
out  and  bank  as  hereaftor  provided  not  exceeding  20,000,000  of  feet  of  timber  on 
the  lands  reserved  for  them,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  recommendation,  the  rules 
governing  last  year's  logging  operations  by  the  said  Indians,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146),  modified  as  set  out  in  your  letter  so  as  to 
allow  not  more  than  $6  per  M  feet  to  be  paid  for  pine  timber,  instead  of  $5  per  M 
feet  for  said  timber,  are  hereby  approved  for  the  season  1893  and  1894,  and  you  are 
hereby  directed  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency  to  confine  the  cut- 
ting so  that  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  the  timber  left  standing  scattered  on  the 
land  heretofore  cut  over  shall  be  cut  and  banked  before  any  new  lands  are  cut  over,  and 
in  the  cutting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  you  wiU  direct  that  no  timber 
which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into  shingle  bolts. 

November  8, 1893, 1  instructed  Agent  Savage  as  follows: 

Your  communication  of  27th  ultimo  was  received,  wherein  you  stated  that  the 
rules  adopted  last  year  for  logging  are  as  good  as  you  can  now  formulate,  except 
that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  paid  for  banking  pine  timber  should  be  placed  at  $6 
instead  of  $5  per  M  feet,  as  in  the  former  bill. 

In  view  of  your  explanation,  and  on  recommendation  of  this  office,  the  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  4th  instant,  has  approved  the  rules  for  last  year  and  authorized 
them  to  be  used  this  year,  except  that  $6  may  be  paid,  when  actually  necessary  and 
proper,  for  banking  pine  timber.  I  will  inclose  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  for 
your  information. 

Ton  will  observe  that  you  are  to  confine  the  cutting  to  dead  and  down  timber  and 
the  timber  left  standing  scattered  on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over  until  the  20,000,000 
feet  is  banked. 
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In  addition  to  the  20,000^000  to  be  oat  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Menom- 
oDees  may  cut  the  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts,  but  no  timber  that  will  make 
a  merchantable  saw  log  is  allowed  to  be  cut  into  said  shingle  bolts. 

As  there  have  been  many  abuses  of  these  privileges  granted  the  Menomonees,  it  is 
expected  that  you  and  the  superintendent  of  logging  will  carefully  watch  them  all 
the  time  while  they  are  at  work,  and  see  that  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  rules 
laid  down  in  this  Department  letter. 

As  will  be  understood  by  the  foregoing,  the  logging  prospect  was  not 
so  good  this  season  as  formerly,  but  I  was  determined  to  prevent 
wasteful  cutting  in  future,  and  I  hoped  that  under  the  care  of  the  new 
agent  and  a  new  superintendent  of  logging— a  superintendent  having 
been  appointed  who  was  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  and  reli- 
able man — such  good  work  would  be  accomplished  that  the  Indians 
would  be  satisfied. 

Under  these  instructions  the  agent  and  logging  superintendent 
made  seventy-two  contracts  with  the  loggers  at  prices  ranging  from  $4 
to  $6. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  logging  had  to  be  carried  on^ 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  entire  20,000,000  feet  allowed  by  the  act 
could  be  banked,  which  proved  true,  as  only  about  14,000,000  feet 
were  banked. 

February  7, 1894,  Agent  Savage  requested  authority  to  advertise 
the  logs  foi  sale.  This  was  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual,  but  he 
explained  that  he  believed  early  sales  would  secure  better  prices.  This 
request  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  and  February  26, 1894,  the 
following  authority  was  received : 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  communication  of  24th 
instant,  authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis., 
to  publish  an  advertisement,  as  per  the  form  herewith  returned,  in  the  weekly  edi- 
tions of  the  Shawano  County  Advocate,  Enquirer,  of  Oconto,  the  Advocate,  of 
Qreen  Bay,  Wis.,  two  times  in  the  regular  issues  succeeding  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  this  advertisement,  and  for  six  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  this  adyertisement, 
ooToring  six  oonsecutive  insertions  in  the  daily  editions  of  the  Oshkosh  Times,  of 
Othkoflh,  Wis.,  inviting  sealed  bids  for  about  13,280,000  feet  of  pine  logs  cut  on 
•aid  reeerration  by  Menomonee  Indians  during  the  season  1893-^94,  under  the  pro- 
TisioDB  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146),  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  March  15, 1894. 

And  authority  is  also  hereby  granted  for  said  agent  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
16  in  having  posters  printed  to  further  advertise  said  logs. 

The  sale  and  disposition  of  the  proceeds  to  conform  in  all  other  respects  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890,  above  referred  to. 

The  agent  was  instructed  accordingly,  and  he  inserted  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  various  papers  named: 

MENOMONEE  INDIAN  IX>OS  FOR  SALS. 

Scaled  proposals,  marked  "Bids  for  Menomonee  logs,''  addressed  to  the  under- 
ugned,  will  be  received  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  15, 1894. 

There  are  to  be  sold  13,280,000  feet,  more  or  less,  of  pine  logs  now  banked,  or  to  be 
baDked,  partly  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Oconto  Riyer  and  partly  on  the  Woil 
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River  and  tribntaries,  on  the  Menomonee  Reseiration,  in  Wisconsin,  in  five  lots,  and 
in  quantities  nearly  as  follows : 

2,850,000  feet  on  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  S.  I. 

3,480,000  feet  on  Little  West  Branch  of  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  S.  3. 

1,056,000  feet  on  West  Branch  of  Wolf  River,  marked  U.  8. 2. 

8,606,830  feet  below  dam  on  South  Branch  of  Oconto  River,  marked  U.  S.  5. 

2,287,170  feet  above  dam  on  Sonth  Branch  of  Oconto  River,  marked  U.  8. 6. 

Separate  bids  will  be  considered  for  each  lot.  The  logs  will  be  scaled  by  sworn 
scalers,  whose  work  can  be  readily  tested.  * 

Payment  for  the  logs  mnst  be  made  within  ten  days  after  notification  of  a  confir- 
mation of  sale. 

Ko  logs  to  be  removed  from  the  reservation  until  paid  for. 

Each  bid  to  be  considered  mnst  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  bid  (or  as  near  that  per  cent  as  practicable  to  ascertain)  on 
some  U.  S.  depository  or  solvent  national  bank,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  onder- 
sijj^ned  as  U.  S.  Indian  agent. . 

The  bids  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green 
Bay  Agency,  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  at  2  o'cloek  p.  m.  of  March  15, 1894. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  highest  bidder  or  bidders,  but  no  sale  to  be  valid  until 
confirmed  by  the  hcmorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  if  to  do  so  is 
believed  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

Checks  of  parties  whose  bids  are  not  accepted  will  be  returned  to  them  after  the 
sale  has  been  consummated. 

If  parties  whose  bids  are  accepted  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  Department,  ^u  the  purchase  or  payment  for  said  logs  as  advertised,  their 
checks  will  be  forfeited,  and  the  logs  awarded  to  the  next  bidder  or  bidders,  or  so 
resold,  as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

Thos.  H.  Savage, 
U.S.Indian  Agent. 

Keshena,  Wis. 

March  22, 1894,  five  bids  received  by  Agent  Savage  for  the  logs  i^erc 
submitted  to  the  Department  with  the  following  office  letter: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  under  authority  granted  by  the  Department,  dated 
26th  ultimo,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Savage,  Agent,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis,  advertised  for 
sale  the  logs  cut  and  banked  by  the  Menomonee  Indians  during  the  season  ISdS-'Sf^, 
and  I  now  inclose  the  bids  he  has  received  for  purchase,  viz : 

Per  H  feet. 

No.  1,  Pine  Lumber  Company,  for  all,  13,330,000  feet $8. 18 

No.  2,  Radford  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  all,  13,330,000  feet 8. 25 

No.  3,  Oconto  Company,  for  a  part,  viz,  5,894,000  feet 9. 60 

No.  4,  Hollister  &  McMillan,  for  7,436,000  feet 7. 00 

No.  5,  Hollister  &  McMillan,  for  all,  13,330,000  feet 8. 35 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bid  of  the  Oconto  Company,  No.  3,  for  a  part,  viz, 
5,894,000,  at  $9.60  per  M  feet,  is  the  highest,  and  that  bid  No.  5,  of  Hollister  dc 
McMillan,  of  $8.35  per  M  feet,  is  the  highest  bid  for  all.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
telegraphed  Agent  Savage : 

If  Oconto  Company  is  awarded  lots  five  and  six  at  nine  sixty,  will  Hollister  Sc  HoMillAn  take  lots 
one,  two,  and  throe  only  at  eight  thirty- five? 

In  reply,  inclosed,  he  says : 

Hollister  &  McMillan  will  not  take  lots  one,  two,  and  three  at  eij^ht  thirty  .five  unless  k^  five  and 
six  are  included. 

The  price  offered  by  Hollister  &  McMillan  of  $8.35  for  all  is  much  lower  than  the 
Menomonee  timber  brought  last  season,  the  price  received  being  $13.75  i>er  M  feet; 
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bot  this  H6Moii^8  cuttiiig  wfts  over  the  old  groaud,  and  iuclades  dead  and  down  tim- 
ber, and  mnoh  of  that  cut  standing  had  been  rejected  before  as  inferior;  consequently 
the  quantity  buiked  is  not  so  good  as  the  cut  of  1892-'93.  It  mast  also  be  con- 
sidered ^at  the  general  scarcity  of  money  has  some  effect  on  the  price  of  lomber 
as  well  as  other  merchandise,  and  as  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  of  advantage  to  rerfeot  all  these  bids  and  ready ertiae  the  lumber,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  bid  No.  5,  that  of  Hollister  &  McMillan,  of  $8.35  for  all,  amounting 
to  13,330,000  feet  (more  or  less),  be  accepted  and  the  sale  confirmed  to  that  firm. 

The  Department  replied  the  same  date  as  follows: 

I  have  considered  your  communication  of  22d  instant,  submitting  bids  received  for 
the  purchase  of  timber  out  and  banked  by  the  Monomonee  Indians  during  the  season 
of  1893  and  1894,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  145),  in 
accordance  with  the  advertisement  authorized  by  Department  letter  of  26th  ultimo. 

The  bid  of  Messrs.  Hollister  &.  McMillan,  being  the  highest  for  all  the  logs  cut  and 
banked,  is  hereby  accepted,  and  authority  is  hereby  granted  to  sell  said  logs, 
amounting  to  13,330,000  feet  (more  or  less),  to  said  parties  at  the  price  offered  by 
them,  $8.35  per  thousand  feet. 

The  sale  was  consequently  confirmed  to  Messrs.  Hollister  &  McMillan, 
who  in  due  time  received  the  logs,  paying  therefor  $111,305.50. 

Out  of  this  money  the  loggers  were  paid  for  ban^;ing  $52,493.75,  and 
after  the  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  pay  of  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  extra  clerical  work,  scaling,  and  advertising, 
the  net  proceeds  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act,  viz,  one-fifth  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  balance  to 
bear  5  per  cent  interest,  to  be  paid  to  them  per  capita,  or  expended  for 
their  benefit  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

About  the  time  that  the  Indians  had  finished  banking  their  logs  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  agent,  dated  February  9, 1894,  in 
regard  to  utilizing  tops  and  butts  by  banking  them  as  shingle  bolts: 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  informed  if,  under  letter  of  November  8, 1893, 
I  am  authorized  to  aUow  Menomonees — when  they  have  banked  the  logs  according  to 
their  agreements — to  proceed  to  bank  shingle  bolts  from  tops  and  butts  and  timber 
that  would  otherwise  be  unmerchantable.  If  I  am  not  so  authorized  I  would  respect- 
folly  request  such  authority,  and  that  money  be  furnished  to  pay  for  scaling  said 
shingle  bolts,  to  be  refunded  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  said  shingle  bolts. 

Indians  banking  shingles  to  have  balance — after  paying  scaling  and  all  other 
incidental  expense— loss  10  per  cent  for  poor  fhnd. 

As  I  anticipated  that  the  regular  logging  returns  would  be  very 
limited  this  season,  I  addressed  the  Department  as  follows,  February 
19,  1894: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  request  from  Thomas  H.  Savage,  agent.  Green  Bay 
Agency,  Wis.,  for  authority  to  aUow  the  Menomonee  Indians  belonging  to  his 
agency  to  bank  as  shingle  bolts  part  of  the  timber  on  their  reservation,  which  is  not 
snitabla  for  sale  as  logs  or  ''timber''  under  provisions  of  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26 
Stata.,  146). 

Under  date  of  November  1, 1893,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  number 
of  commnnicatioQs  in  regard  to  the  logging  operations  by  these  Indians  during  the 
•eaaoo  of  1883  and  1884,  wherein  the  situation  is  fully  explained  and  application 
made  to  allow  these  Indians  to  prepare  the  refuse  timber  fur  shingle  bolts  while 
they  were  engaged  in  banking  pine  logs  under  the  provisions  of  the  art. 

This  olBee  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  grant  this  privilege  to  these  Indiaus,  to  take 
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effect  at  the  same  time  tbat  they  were  engaged  in  banking,  (or  preparing  to  be 
banked)  their  good,  marketable  timber,  as  described  in  the  act,  might  give  them 
an  easy  opportunity  and  present  a  temptation  to  them  to  out  some  of  the  timber 
*'  short,''  so  that  it  would  not  sell  to  log  dealers,  but  be  of  more  immediate  advantage 
to  the  choppers  if  sold  to  the*  shingle*  men,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  the  deduction 
provided  for  in  section  3  of  the  act,  the  loggers  getting  cash  in  hand  all  of  the  funds 
except  10  per  cent  of  the  net  amount  realized. 

These  Indians  took  advantage  of  similar  authority  granted  them  years  ago  by 
banking  logs  for  shingle  bolts  which  properly  should  have  been  classed  as  '*tim 
her"  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  giving  the  Department  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  adjust,  and  it  was,  therefore,  believed  to  be  best  to  wait  until  their  season's 
reg^ar  logging  was  finished  before  granting  it. 

It  appears  by  the  letter  from  the  agent,  inclosed,  dated  6th  instant,  that  they 
have  contracted  for  banking  only  about  13,280,000*  feet  in  place  of  20,000,000  as 
allowed  in  the  act,  as  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  the  work  was  confined  to 
''dead  and  down  timber  left  standing,  scattered. on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over/' 
which,  it  appears,  limited  the  possibility  of  banking  the  greater  quantity. 

As  the  class  of  timber  used  for  this  purpose  would  otherwise  become  a  total  loss 
in  a  short  time,  and  as  it  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Menomonees  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  it,  I  respectfully  recommend,  that  authority  be  granted  for  them  to  bank  it 
for  that  purpose,  under  similar  provisions  to  those  contained  in  Department  letter 
of  February  3,  1893,  which  reads : 

''That  the  agent  and  logging  superintendent  be  required  to  enfopce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  efifectuaUy  prevent  any  illegal  cutting. 

"That  the  shingle  bolts  are  to  be  scaled  by  properly  qualified  scalers. 

"That  they  are  to  be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  agent  of  Qreen  Bay  Agency. 

"That  all  expense  connected  with  scaling,  advertising,  sale,  etc.,  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  sale. 

'*  That  10  per  cent  of  the  net  amount  realized  be  set  apart  as  stumpage  or  poor  fund. 

"That  the  balance  remaining  be  divided  among  the  loggers  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  shingle-bolt  timber  each  banked,  and  that  every  Menomonee  who 
outs  any  timber  illegally  under  the  authority  shall  forfeit  all  he  banks.*' 

As  the  same  are  modified  by  the  following  paragraph  of  Department  letter  of 
November  4, 1893: 

;<«  »  «  and  in  the  cutting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle  bolts  you  will  direct  that 
no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall  be  cut  into  shingle  bolts." 

The  quantity  to  be  so  banked  for  sale  is  not  stated,  as  it  will  be  uncertain,  but 
this  is  not  considered  to  be  material,  as  the  class  of  timber  is  not  considered  a  part 
of  that  provided  for  sale  by  the  act. 

In  compliance  with  this  recommendation  the  Department,  February 
20,  1894,  issued  the  following  instructions : 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  19th  inst.,  and  accompanying 
papers,  relative  to  allowing  the  Menomonee  Indians  to  bank  as  shingle  bolts  part 
of  the  timber  on  their  reservation  which  is  not  suitable  for  sale  as  logs  or  "timber'' 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stats.,  146). 

The  question  of  permitting  the  Menomonees  to  cut  and  bank  the  tops  and  butts  of 
pine  trees  cut  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Department,  and  it  held,  October  7,  1891,  "as  the  tops  and  butts  are 
not  timber  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  act  to  be  furnished  and  disposed  o^  I 
am  of  the  opinion  the  same  can  be  used  for  firewood  or  shingle  bolts,  and  authority 
is  hereby  granted  for  the  disposition  thereof  under  such  regulations  as  you  may  pre- 
scribe." 

This  authority  related  solely  to  the  tops  and  butts  of  pine  trees  cut  for  sale  under 
the  act,  and  did  not  authorize  the  cutting  of  any  trees  not  suitable  for  sale  as  logs 
or  timber  into  shingle  bolts. 
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The  anthority  for  this  year's  catting^  contained  in  Department  letter  of  November 
4  last,  confines  ''the  cutting  so  that  the  dead  and.  down  timber  and  the  timber 
left  standing — scattered  on  the  land  heretofore  cut  over— shall  be  cut  and  banked 
before  any  new  lands  are  cut  over,  and  in  the  cutting  of  tops  and  butts  into  shingle 
bolts  yon  will  direct  that  no  timber  which  will  make  a  merchantable  saw  log  shall 
be  cut  into  shingle  bolts." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  anthority  which  wonld  authorize  the  cutting  of  any  tree, 
anmerchantable  though  it.be,  wholly  into  shingle  bolts,  and  the  agent's  request 
to  out  said  class  of  timber  into  shingle  bolts  must  be  denied  unless  said  timber  is  to 
be  sold  as  part  of  the  20,000,000  feet  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12, 1890. 

The  tops  and  butts  of  trees  cut  under  the  anthority  of  November  4, 1893,  may  be 
disposed  of  as  shingle  bolts  under  the  same  rules  as  were  prescribed  by  Department 
letter  of  February  3, 1893,  modified  by  Department  letter  of  November  4, 1893,  and 
the  same  is  so  authorized. 

These  instructions  were  at  once  commanicated  to  Agent  Savage.  In 
regard  to  his  request  that  funds  be  advanced  the  Indians  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  I  said : 

Yonr  request  for  funds  to  be  advanced  the  Indians  with  which  to  do  the  work,^  is 
not  nnderstood,  as  it  has  been  customary  for  them  to  do  this  shingle-bolt  cutting 
at  their  own  expense  and  await  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  As  this  shingle  timber  is 
not  cnt  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  no  part  of  the  $75,000  allowed  by  said  act 
can  be  used. 

These  instructions,  as  I  believe,  were  carefully  carried  out,  and  April 
4, 1894,  Agent  Savage  asked  authority  to  advertise  the  bolts,  which 
the  Department  granted  April  12, 1894,  as  follows : 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  communication  of  the 
9th  instant,  anthority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  agent  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency, 
Wis.,  to  publish  an  advertisement,  as  per  the  form  submitted  and  herewith  returned, 
in  which  dates  are  to  be  inserted,  in  the  weekly  editions  of  the  Shawano  County 
Advocate;  Enquirer,  of  Oconto;  Advocate,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  two  times  in  the 
regular  issues  succeeding  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  advertisement,  and  for  six  con* 
secutive  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  advertisement  in  the  daily  editions  of 
the  Oshkosh  Times,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  inviting  sealed  bids  to  be  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  bidders  in  the  office  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  at  2  o'clock  p. 
m.,  April  25,  1894,  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  1,753,710  feet  of  shingle  bolts  cnt 
by  the  Menomonee  Indians  last  spring,  under  Department  instructions  of  Febrnary 
20,  1894 ;  said  sale  and  disposition  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  contained  in  Department  letter  to  your  office  of  February  3, 1893. 

The  bids  were  opened,  as  advertised^  on  April  25, 1894,  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  agent  to  this  of&ce,  and  were  as  follows  : 

August  Anderson,  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers,  1,825,780  feet,  at  $3.10. 

August  Anderson,  Wolf  River,  573,170  feet,  at  $2.65. 

Hadford  Bros.  &  Co.,  Wolf  River,  573,170  feet,  at  $1.80. 

8.  W.  HoUister,  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers,  1,825,780  feet,  at  $2.50. 

The  prices  offered  were  so  low  that  I  hesitated  to  accept  them,  and 
telegraphed  Agent  Savage  as  follows: 

Do  yon  recommend  acceptance  of  August  Anderson's  bid  of  4hree  ten  per  thou- 
sand feet  for  all  shingle  bolts f  Or  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  all  and  readvertisef 
Wire  answer. 

He  replied : 

Would  recommend  acceptance  of  bid  for  three  ten  for  all  shingle  bolts  as  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  circumstances. 
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I  therefore  sabmitted  tlie  bids  to  the  Department  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  August  Anderson's  be  accepted,  which  was  complied 
with  under  date  of  May  5, 1894,  and  the  agent  so  notified. 

The  amount,  $5^656.82,  was  duly  paid  to  Agent  Savage  and  will  be 
applied  as  follows:  After  all  expenses,  such  as  scaling,  adyertasing, 
etc.,  are  deducted,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  the 
balance  will  be  paid  to  the  Indians  who  banked  the  shingle  bolts. 

While  in  many  instances  higher  prices  were  paid  for  logging  this 
season  than  in  previous  years,  yet  on  the  whole  the  Indians  did  not  earn 
so  much,  and  they  are  not  folly  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  proceeds  of 
their  timber  operations,  thinking  that  they  should  result  in  a  great 
deal  more  to  their  -credit  in  the  Treasury.  I  have  therefore  made  this 
statement  full  to  show  that  the  Department  and  this  office  have 
endeavored  to  do  the  best  possible  for  them  in  every  case. 

Lao  dn  Flambeau  BeservatioD,  Wis.— In  my  annual  report  for  1893, 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  ettorts  made  by  this  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment in  1891  and  1892  to  dispose  of  the  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Beservation,  in  order 
to  afiord  relief  to  the  Indians  thereof  who  were  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. I  also  reported  the  fact  that  September  28,1893,  the  President 
authorized  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  Gushway 
&  Co.,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  to  operate  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  upon 
leased  property  on  the  reservation,  they  agreeing  to  purchase  the  tim- 
ber on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  reserve  and  the  dead  and  down  timber 
on  the  unallotted  lands,  at  prices  favorable  to  the  Indians,  and  so  far 
as  practicable  to  employ  Indians  to  the  exclusion  of  white  men  for 
logging  and  for  work  in  the  mill. 

The  authority  of  September  28, 1892,  permitted  the  Indians  who 
had  previously  received  allotments  to  sell  their  timber  to  Messrs. 
Gushway  &  Go.  There  were  at  that  time  eighty-nine  allottees,  and 
up  to  the  date  of  my  last  report  contracts  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Gushway  &  Go.  with  all  but  eleven  of  them.  Their  allotments,  how- 
ever, had  been  already  largely  cut  over  by  timber  purchasers  and  dep- 
redators. 

March  9, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  eighty -four  new  allot- 
ments on  this  reservation,  and  April  4, 1894,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  this  office  and  the  Department,  he  extended  the  authority  of  Septem- 
ber 28, 1892,  so  as  to  cover  these  new  allotments  also.  Since  that  time 
Messrs.  Gushway  &  Go.,  having  filed  a  new  bond  with  surety  to  cover 
their  operations  on  the  reservation,  have  entered  into  contract  with  all 
of  these  new  allottees  and  with  six  of  the  old  allottees  with  whom  no 
contracts  had  previously  been  made,  so  that  all  the  allottees  on  this 
reservation  except  five  have,  now  agreed  to  sell  their  timber  to  Messrs. 
Gushway  &  Go.  On  the  approval  by  this  office  of  each  contract  with 
an  allottee  they  are  bound  under  their  contract  to  pay  such  allottee  $50, 
and  annually  thereafter,  until  the  timber  is  cut,  6  per  centum  of  the 
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estimated  value  of  the  timber  on  the  allotment,  the  same  to  be  dedncted 
from  the  purchase  price  thereof.  Each  allottee  will  thus  be  assured  of 
some  return  every  year  from  his  timber,  until  it  is  cut  and  removed. 

So  far  as  this  office  has  been  advised,  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Gush- 
way  &  Co.  have  been  eminently  successftd  in  giving  the  Indians  employ- 
ment and  thus  providing  them  means  of  subsistence.  Lieut.  Mercer, 
the  acting  agent  for  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  has  uniformly  reported  the 
success  of  the  plan,  and  the  office  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  great 
benefit  will  resivit  to  the  Indians  from  the  operations  of  this  firm  on 
their  reservation. 

Bad  Biver  Beiervation,  Wis. — Until  recently  the  condition  of  the  Ghip- 
pewas  on  the  Bad  River  Eeservation  was  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Ohippewas  prior  to  the  granting  of  authority  for 
the  sale  of  their  timber  to  Messrs.  Cushway  &  Co.  October  18,  1893, 
Lieut.  Mercer,  acting  agent,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  numer- 
ously signed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Bad  Biver  Eeservation,  praying  that 
a  proposition  made  to  them  by  J.  S.  Streams,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber  on  their  respective  allotments,  and  the  dead  timber  standing  or 
fallen  on  the  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservation,  be  accepted  by  the 
Government,  the  prices  ottered  being  considered  both  by  Lieut.  Mercer 
and  the  Indians  as  very  advantageous. 

This  proposition  was  similar  to  that  made  by  Cushway  &  Co.  for 
the  purchase  of  timber  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeservation,  the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  variety  of  timber  agreed  to  be  purchased  and  the 
prices.    These  prices  were  as  follows: 

Per  M  feet. 

Shingle  timber $0.66 

Merohantable  dead  pine 2. 00 

Merchantable  green  white  pine 4. 00 

Green  Norway  pine 2. 00 

Green  or  sound  liemlock 1.00 

Merohantable  bass  wood 2. 00 

Merchantable  elm 2.00 

Merchantable  maple 2.00 

Merchantable  birch 2. 00 

Merchantable  oak 4. 00 

Acting  Agent  Mercer  stated  that  there  were  undoubtedly  50,000,000 
feet  of  timber  on  the  reservation  that  had  recently  been  burned,  and  a 
great  amount  of  other  dead  timber,  such  as  windfalls,  the  greater  part 
of  which  if  left  uncut  and  out  of  the  water  would  not  pay  the  cost  of 
removal ;  also  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  were  practically  with- 
out work,  and  most  of  them  without  provisions,  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  and  that  the  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Stearns  were  very  much 
higher  than  those  offered  by  a  number  of  other  lumber  dealers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation  to  whom  he  had  applied.  This  office  there- 
fore reported  to  the  Department  that  if  the  Department  should  con- 
clude to  make  additional  allotments  to  the  Indians  on  the  Bad  Hiver 
and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations,  as  recommended  in  office  reports  of 
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May  25,  Jane  13,  and  July  5, 1893,  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Stearns 
to  purchase  the  timber  of  the  Bad  Biver  Indians  would  be  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  President. 

In  reply,  October  27, 1893,  the  Department  directed  this  office — 

To  have  prepared,  for  the  action  of  the  Department  and  for  BubmiBsion  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  anthorization  of  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted  and  unallotted  lands 
of  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Steams,  together  with  such  regn- 
lations  governing  the  catting  of  said  timber  and  the  payment  therefor  as  will  best 
protect  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  prevent  the  catting  of  any 
green  timber  on  the  onaUotted  lands.  Yoar  letter  should  als<f  show  that  the  dead 
and  down  and  burned  timber  sought  to  be  cut  has  not  been  killed,  burned,  girdled, 
or  otherwise  ii^jured  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  sale. 

On  receipt  of  these  instructions  Lieut.  Mercer  was  telegraphed  to 
report  whether  the  timber  proposed  to  be  cut  on  the  Bad  River  Reser- 
vation had  been  killed,  girdled,  or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  its  sale  by  the  Indians,  or  others  interested,  and  he  replied  by 
telegraph,  November  7, 1893,  as  follows: 

No  foundation  whatever  for  idea  of  intentional  fires  on  La  Pointe.  Timber  all  over 
northern  Wisconsin  burned  at  same  time ;  railroads,  camping  and  hunting  parties, 
and  extension  of  outside  fires  the  cause.  No  injury  to  timber  for  sale  except  by  fire 
and  wind.  If  any  timber  girdled  by  ax  it  has  been  done  by  schyms  ( f )  in  last  few 
days.    Know  of  none,  but  suspect.    Will  investigate. 

Later,  November  10, 1894,  Lieut.  Mercer  telegraphed  again  as  fol- 
lows: 

Have  made  reexamination  La  Pointe  timber.  No  trees  injured  except  by  fire  and 
wind.  No  intentional  injury  to  timber.  This  can  be  depended  on.  Indians  have 
lost  chance  for  outside  work,  expecting  work  on  reservation.  Early  action  strongly 
recommended. 

November  18, 1893,  the  office  submitted  a  statement  relative  to  Mr. 
Steams'  proposition,  and  a  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
sale  of  timber  in  accordance  therewith,  atid  recommended  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  authorize  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted 
and  unallotted  lands  of  the  reservation  by  approving  said  rules  and 
regulations,  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  under  which 
the  Lac  du  Flambeau  logging  was  being  done. 

The  President  granted  the  required  authority,  and  Mr.  Stearns  filed 
his  bond  for  $50,000,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department  January 
12,  1894,  and  Acting  Agent  Mercer  was  directed  January  18, 1894,  to 
permit  him  to  begin  operations,  and  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  strictly  complied  with  by  all  parties  concerned  in  the  cutting 
and  manufacture  of  timberon  the  Bad  River  Reservation.  He  was  also 
notified  that  the  office  regarded  it  important  that  the  Indians  should 
be  assisted  and  advised  in  the  matter  of  their  contracts  by  some  one 
familiar  with  the  value  of  timber  and  with  timber  operations,  and  he 
was  therefore  directed  to  thoroughly  supervise  the  making  of  the  con- 
tracts himself,  or  to  designate  one  of  his  employes  who  was  familiar 
with  logging  operations  and  the  value  of  timber,  to  assist  the  Indians 
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in  makiug  their  contracts  and  to  see  that  the  prices  agreed  upon  were 
reasonable  and  fair. 

March  9, 1894,  the  President  approved  a  list  of  38  new  allotments  to 
the  Indians  ot  the  Bad  Eiver  Reservation,  and  March  22, 1894,  the  office 
recommended  that  the  President  authorize  the  sale  to  Mr.  Steams  of 
the  timber  on  these  38  new  allptments  under  the  regulations,  and  at 
the  prices  named  in  the  authority  of  December  6, 1893.  April  4, 1894, 
the  President  granted  the  authority  requested,  and  Mr.  Stearns  has 
filed  a  stipulation  executed  by  himself  and  the  City  Trust  Safe 
Deposit  and  Surety  Company  of  Philadelphia  (his  surety  on  his  ori- 
ginal bond)  extending  the  stipulations  of  that  bond  to  cover  his  opera- 
tions under  the  new  authority. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
between  Mr..  Stearns  and  the  Indian  allottees,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  the  erection  of  his  plant  for  logging  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

So  far  as  this  office  has  been  advised  his  operations  on  the  Bad 
Biver  Beservation  have  been  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  agent  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  applications  have  been  received  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  take  Indians  from  reservations  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases  I  have  refused  to  grant  the  requests.  Many 
applicants  for  such  authority  have  shown  their  untrustworthiness  by 
being  unwilling  to  file  with  this  office  the  bond  required  to  insure  the 
proper  x)ayment  and  treatment  of  the  Indians  while  away  &om  their 
reservations  and  their  safe  return  home. 

In  all  cases  where  engagements  with  Indians  for  exhibition  purposes 
have  been  made,  their  employers  have  been  required  to  enter  into 
written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating  themselves  to 
pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  services;  to  supply 
them  with  proper  food  and  clothing;  to  meet* their  traveling  and  need- 
ful incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attendance,  etc.,  from  the 
date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return  thither;  to  protect  them 
from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings;  to  employ  ^  white  man  of 
good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare;  and  to  return  them  without 
cost  to  themselves  to  their  reservation  within  a  certain  specified  time. 
They  have  also  been  required  to  execute  bonds  for  the  faithful  fcdfill- 
ment  of  such  contracts.  Authorities  of  this  sort  granted  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 

March  20,  1894,  to  Gordon  W.  LUhe  ("Pawnee  BilF)  to  take  35 
Indians  from  Bosebud  Beservation,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  Antwerp  Exposition, 
Belgium.    The  bond  given  by  Mr.  Lillie  was. for  $10,000. 

March  23, 1894,  to  Messrs.  Cody  ("Buffalo  BilF)  and  Salsbury^to  take 
125  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Okla- 
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lioma,  for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  bond  given  by 
the  firm  was  also  for  $10,000. 

April  13, 1804,  to  H.  8.  Parkin  to  take  10  Indians,  with  their  families, 
from  Standing  Eock  Reservation,  IST.  Dak.,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  transformation  from  savagery  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  for  the  further  purpose  of  disposing  of  articles  manufactured 
by  them.    A  $5,000  bond  was  required  of  him. 

July  2, 1894,  to  Mr.  Stone,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  some  Indians  of  Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the-  purpose  of 
going  East  and  playing  ball.    He  was  required  to  file  a  bond  of  $5,000. 

August  22, 1894,  to  William  lu  Taylor  ('^Buck  Taylor^)  to  take  not 
to  exceed  25  Indians  from  Kosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  for  general  show 
and  exhibition  purposes.    The  bond  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  for  $5,000. 

In  a  few  cases  during  the  year  authority  has  been  granted  for  Indians 
to  attend  industrial  expositions  or  local  celebrations.  This  has  been 
done  at  the  urgent  request  of  responsible  parties  having  such  matters 
in  charge,  and  m  the  belief  that  the  visits  would  have  an  educative 
influence  ui)on  the  Indians  themselves.  The  office,  however,  in  grant- 
ing the  permission,  exacted  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would 
secure  to  the  Indians  good  treatment  and  protection  from  bad  company. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

No  farther  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  enlisted  Indians  since  Judge  Hanford,  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Washington,  decided  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Fox  that  Indians  enlisted  in  the  Army 
whose  tribe  is  under  the  charge  of  an  agent  are  also  under  the  charge 
of  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  section  2139  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1892  (27  Stats., 
260).  As  I  stated  in  my  report  for  1893,  enlisted  Indians  had  caused 
much  trouble  by  furnishing  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  posts  where  such  enlisted  Indians 
were  stationed. 

.  Gapt.  Cooke,  acting  agent  for  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont., 
reported  the  establishment  of  a  saloon  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  stated  that  he  had 
laid  the  matter  before  the  district  attorney  for  Montana.  His  action 
in  the  case  was  approved  in  office  letter  of  June  23, 1894.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  later  report  &om  0<ipt.  Cooke,  that  a  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  saloon  is  within  the  reservation  or  on  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  that  an  official  survey  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  question.    This  matter  will  receive  early  attention. 

Lieut.  Plummer,  acting  agent  for  the  Navajo  Agency,  Ariz., 
rieported,  June  5, 1894,  that  a  great  deal  of  whisky  was  being  sold  to 
the  Indians  of  his  agency  at  certain  places  in  New  Mexico,  and  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  white  witnesses  to  the  tact  of  the  selling  of 
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tbe  liquor  to  Indians,  and  impossible  to  secure  conviction  on  Indian 
testimony  before  the  Mexican  juries  that  always  try  such  cases  in  New 
Mexico.  As  deputy  marshals  and  other  civil  officers  receive  pay  only 
for  arrests,  that  fact  prevents  them  from  devoting  the  necessary  time  to 
investigating  these  cases  of  whisky  selling  to  tbe  Indians;  and  there- 
fore Lieut.  Plummer  stated  that  such  work,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
performed  by  a  special  officer,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
one  J.  W.  Green,  of  Gallup,  N.  Hex.,  to  be  a  special  deputy  U.  S. 
marshal  for 'the  puri)ose  of  detecting  and  bringing  to  justice  the  parties 
engaged^  the  nefarious  traffic.  As  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  officer  for  this  purpose,  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  by  office  report  of  June  14, 1894,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  send  a 
special  agent  of  that  Department  to  investigate  thebaic  of  liquor  to 
Indians  at  the  places  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Plummer,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  to  justice  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  whisky  with  the 
Indians  of  that  agency,  or  with  any  other  Indians  whose  tribe  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  agent,  or  subagent  of  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

At  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency  in  Utah,  much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  from  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  by  certain  squatters  on 
the  strip  of  land  which  was  segregated  from  the  Uintah  Eeservation 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain  under  the  act  of  May  24, 1888  (25 
Stats.,  157).  The  attention  of  the  office  was  called  to  this  matter  by 
a  report  of  September  10, 1893,  from  Maj.  James  F.  Eandlett,  acting 
agent.  September  21, 1893,  the  office  instructed  him  to  furnish  the 
U.  8.  district  attorney  for  Utah  with  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
had  sold  or  otherwise  furnished  liquors  to  Indians  of  his  agency,  and 
with  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  to  the  ofifeuse,  and  to  request 
the  district  attorney  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  punishment  under  the  provisions  of  section  2139  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1892  (27  Stats., 
260) ;  also  to  consult  with  the  local  authorities  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
with  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  resort  of  the  squatters  if  the  local  laws 
would  admit  thereof. 

June  25, 1894,  the  Department  called  the  attention  of  this  office  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Mexicans  who 
worked  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  strip  exerted  a  demoralizing, 
influence  upon  the  Indians  by  gambling  and  selling  whisky,  and  that 
there  were  also  a  large  number  of  squatters,  equally  demoralizing,  from 
whom  the  local  authorities  received  large  revenues  for  licensing  their 
dens;  it  was  also  stated  that  no  power  other  than  that  of  the  General 
Oovemment  could  suppress  them,  and  it  was  urged  that  steps  be  taken 
to  abate  the  evil.  Maj.  Eandlett  was  accordingly  directed,  July  12, 
1894,  to  report  to  this  office  fully  relative  to  these  matters  in  order 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  relieve  his  agency  of  the  nuisance 
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complained  of.  Two  reports  on  the  subject  have  been  received  from  him. 
In  the  first,  dated  July  10,  1894,  he  gave  detailed  statement  of  several 
murders  among  the  Indians  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  sale  of 
whisky  to  them  by  the  parties  located  on  the  strip,  and  said  that  his 
Indian  police  were  inefficient  in  detecting  the  violators  of  the  inter- 
course laws,  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I  therefore  recom- 
mended in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  August  17, 1894,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  requested  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  ITintah 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  parties  guilty  of  the  illicit 
traffic  in  liquors  with  the  Indians,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  con- 
viction of  some  of  the  parties  would  have  the  effect  to  deter  the  others 
from  further  violations  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

The  sales  of  liquor  to  Indians  who  have  received  their  allotments 
and  therefore  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  that  question,  threaten  serious  embarrassment  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  1890  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Washington  decided  that  the  Puyallup  Indians  in  that  Sta.te  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  the  United  States  was  not  author- 
ized to  maintain  an  agency  over  them,  and  that  the  Indians  were  not 
under  the  charge  of  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the 
intercourse  acts  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  I  have 
recently  received  reports  from  agents  of  the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo., 
and  the  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg.,  inviting  attention  to  a  decision 
by  Judge  Bellinger  of  the  district  of  Oregon,  in  which  it  is  held  that 
Thomas  Kawkes  and  Edward  Kline,  charged  with  selling  liquors  to 
Indians  who  have  received  allotments  in  severalty,  had  not  violated  the 
law  for  the  reason  that  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians 
has  removed  them  from  under  the  charge  of  Indian  agents  and  given 
them  the  standing  of  American  citizens,  and  that  a«  such  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  governing  Indian  wards  of  the  Government  do  not 
apply  to  them,  since  the  selling  of  liquor  to  an  Indian  who  is  not  in  charge 
of  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent  is  not  punishable  under  the  United  States  stat- 
utes. 

In  commenting  on  this  decision,  Capt.  Eay  of  the  Shoshone  Agency 
says  that  if  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Judge  Bel- 
linger is  correct  he  does  not  think  any  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  Indians  from  allotments  will  compensate  for  the  evils  that  will  fol- 
low the  opening  of  the  reservations  to  whisky  sellers,  and  that  in  their 
present  condition  it  will  practically  destroy  the  Indians  to  remove 
tbem  from  the  protection  of  the  agent  and  turn  them  over  to  the  most 
lawless  element  on  the  frontier.  Agent  Brentano  of  the  Grande  Sonde 
Agency  reports  that  since  this  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge  Bel- 
linger a  very  large  number  of  the  Indians  have  gone  off  the  reserva- 
tion and  become  "gloriously  drunk.''  He  predicts  that  if  the  Indians 
are  going  to  be  permitted  to  drink  ali  the  whisky  they  like,  the  conse- 
quences are  greatly  to  be  feared. 
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•The  statutes  of  the  TJuited  States  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indies  are  section  2139,  Eevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  23, 1892  (27  Stats.,  260)  which  is  as  follows: 

No  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquor  or  liqnors  of  whatever 
kind  shall  be  introduced  under  any  pretense  into  the  Indian  conntry.  Every  per- 
son who  sells,  exchanges,  gives,  barters,  or  disposes  of  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer, 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  to  any  Indian  in  charge  of  any  superin- 
tendent or  agent,  or  introduces  or  attempts  to  introduce  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer, 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  Indian  country,  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  for  each 
offense.    *    *    • 

The  position  taken  by  this  office  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  set  out  in 
a  letter  of  my  predecessor  of  November  21, 1892,  to  Elihu  Coleman,  esq., 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin,  from  which 
I  quote  as  follows : 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  whether  or  not  the  Indians  who  have  received  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  are  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  section  2139  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  a  question  which  can,  of  course,  only 
be  authoritatively  determined  by  the  courts.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that,  in 
the  light  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Holliday  (3  Wall., 
407),  so  long  within  the  trust  period  as  it  maybe  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Indian  allottees  to  reihain 
under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent,  the  statute  will  apply  to  punish  anyone  selling 
or  giving  them  any  intoxicating  beverages. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  of  January  26,  1889  (19  Opinions,  232), 
advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that — 

The  Indiaiu  when  organised  as  tribes,  under  the  former  policy  of  the  Government,  have  been 
treated  a*  domeatic  dependent  nations  nnder  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States  *  *  *.  In  this 
oootemplated  new  mode  of  life  the  guardianship  which  heretofore  has  been  exercised  over  the  tribe 
la  to  be  transferred  to  the  individual  allottees  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  separate  manhood  of 
each  Indian  is  to  be  reoognized,  but  stiU  subject  for  a  time  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
Bent  as  trustee  or  guardian.  The  real  estate  falling  to  each  allottee  is  not  intended  to  be  used  daring 
the  pertod  of  guardianship  for  speculative  purposes,  but  is  so  conditioned  that  in  their  period  ot 
wardship  or  tutelage  the  Indiana  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  entering  into  an  unequal 
coiBpetition  with  the  whites  in  the  field  of  traffic  and  general  business  outside  of  agriculture  and 


In  the  case  against  Holliday,  above  quoted,  the  Indian  to  whom  the  intoxicating 
liqnors  had  been  given  or  sold  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been  made 
■o  by  treaty  which  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  his  tribal  relations.  He  was  a 
voter  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  decided  that  for  certain  purposes  the  tribal  relations  of 
these  citizen  Indians  should  be  recognized,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  over  them. 
In  passing  on  the  case  the  court  held  inter  alia  that — 

No  State  can  by  either  its  constitution  or  other  legislation  withdraw  the  Indians  within  its  limits 
from  the  operationa  of  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  trade  with  them,  notwithstanding  any  right 
it  may  oonfar  on  such  Indiana  as  electors  or  oitisens. 

It  also  held  thair- 

Whethsr  any  particular  class  of  Indiana  are  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribe,  or  have  ceased  to 
bold  the  tribal  relation,  is  primarily  a  question  for  the  political  departments  of  the  Government, 
if  tbey  have  decided  It  this  court  will  follow  their  lead. 


The  Indian  allottee  remains  for  a  time,  as  shown  above,  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and 
wardship,  and  the  Indian  ageut  placed  over  him  is  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
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executing  the  dnties  of  the  Qovemment  as  bis  guardiaii.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  citi> 
zen  does  not  take  him  from  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  made  for  his 
protection  and  benefit,  and  any  one  who  sells  or  gives  him  liquor  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  Washington,  I  believe,  ruled  con- 
trary to  this  view  in  a  case  tried  by  it  in  the  spring  of  1890.  I  have  not  seen  that 
decision  and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  published;  but  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Indian  agent  on  the  subject  I  believe  the  decision  of  the  court  was,  in  error, 
because,  instead  of  following  the  decision  of  the  political  departmentsof  the  Govern- 
ment OS  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  court  decided  for  itself  how  the  particu- 
lar class  of  Indians  aifected  should  be  regarded,  and  holding  that,  as  they  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  mMiitaining 
an  agency  over  them  was  unauthorized,  and  that  the  Indians  were  not  under  an 
Indian  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Indians  affected  by  this  decision 
.  below  were  those  of  Puyallup  Agency,  Washington. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Miller  of  March  12,  1890  (19  Opinions,  511),  which  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  how  the  Indian  allottees  should  be  regarded 
and  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  continue  for  a  time  its  guardian  care  over 
them  and  thefr  lands. 

Inasn^uch  as  the  statute  prohibits  the  8ale,exch^ige,bartery  or  other 
disposal  of  any  ardent  spirits^  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  kind  to  any  ludian  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent  or 
agent,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  agent  shall  be  placed  over  the  Indians  is  one  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  political  departments  of  the  Government,  and  as  this 
Department  and  the  Congress  have  determined  where  agencies  are 
maintained  over  Indians  who  have  received  their  allotments  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
agents  over  these  Indians,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  position  taken  by  my 
predecessor  as  to  the  application  of  the  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
whisky  to  Indians  who  have  received  allotments, but  who  are  still  under 
the  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  is  sound  and  warranted 
by  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Attorney-General,  the  opinions  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  from  the  character  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
question  would  arise  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  cases  are  always 
criminal  cases,  and  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  below  releasing  the  criminals 
charged  with  the  violation  of  this  law.  The  Government  is  therefore 
helpless  to  relieve  the  Indians  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  attitude  of 
the  lower  courts  toward  these  questions  exposes  them. 
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EIGHTS  OF    CHILDREN    OF    INDIAN   WOMEN   AND    U.  S, 
CITIZENS  MARRIED  SINCE  AUGUST  9,  1888. 

A  very  important  decision  was  made  by  the  Department  May  8, 1894, 
relative  to  the  rights  of  children  of  Indian  women  the  offspring  of  mar- 
riages between  said  Indian  women  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
entered  into  since  the  act  of  August  9, 1888  (25  Stat.,  392).  The  second 
section  of  that  act  provides  as  follows: 

That  every  Indian  woman,  member  of  any  snch  tribe  of  Indians,  who  may  here- 
after be  married  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  declared  to  become 
by  such  marriage  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  any  such  citizen,  being  a  married  woman:  rrorided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  impair  or  in  any  way  affect  the  right  or  title  of  such  mar- 
ried woman  to  any  tribal  property  or  any  interest  therein. 

Prior  to  this  act,  an  Indian  woman  entering  into  marriage  with  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  did  not  become  a  citizen,  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  February  10, 1855  (10  Stat.,  604),  under  which  women 
of  a  different  nationality  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  mar- 
riage to  a  citizen  of  this  country,  provided  only  for  the  admission  to 
citizenship  of  such  women  as  might  '^be  lawfully  naturalized  under  the 
general  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States."  An  Indian  woman 
could  not  be  naturalized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  those 
laws  were  construed  by  the  courts.  (See  Sixth  Federal  Eeports,  256.) 
Therefore  the  children  of  Indian  women  married  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  August  9, 1888,  have  been  regarded  and  treated 
as  Indians  and  as  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  their  mother  belonged, 
bo  far  as  their  rights  of  property  were  concerned. 

In  a  report  of  Mai*ch  21, 1894,  Capt.  Charles  G.  Penney,  acting  agent 
for  the  Pine  Bidge  Agency  of  South  Dakota,  asked  this  office  whether 
the  children  of  an  Indian  woman  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  since  the  act  of  August  9, 1888,  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  x>er  capita  payment  soon  to  be  made  at  the  Pine  Eidge  Agency.  In 
a  report  of  April  3, 1894,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
with  <i  request  for  instructions;  and  in  that  report  I  referred  to  and 
indorsed  the  position  taken  on  the  subject  by  my  predecessor,  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  March  i  7, 1892,  which  was  that  in  marry- 
ing a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  since  the  date  of  the  act  referred  to, 
an  Indian  woman  by  such  marriage  separates  herself  from  her  tribe  and 
becomes  identified  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  her  child- 
ren are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  all  respects,  and  in  no  respect 
can  be  deemed  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belonged  prior 
to  her  marriage.  They  would,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  share  in  the 
property  of  the  tribe  except  such  as  they  might  take  by  representation 
of  the  mother  on  her  death. , 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the 
Qiotber  remained  a  member  of  the  tribe,  her  interest  iu  thQ  tribal  prop- 
X^X  94— YOi,  n — a 
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erty  would  be  a  personal  interest  which  at  her  death  would  revert  to  the 
benefit  of  the  tribe,  and  her  children  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  there  being  nothing  for 
them  to  inherit  from  their  deceased  parent,  tie  tribe  being  the  uni- 
versal heir  of  such  member  and  the  children  being  heirs  of  the  tribe. 

The  Department  by  letter  of  May  8, 1894,  concurred  in  the  views  of 
this  office  as  above  expressed,  and  decided  that  the  children  of  Indian 
women  the  offspring  of  marriages  entered  into  since  the  act  of  August 
9, 1888,  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  property  of  the  tribe,  except  as 
they  may  take  the  same  by  representation  of  their  mother,  and  directed 
this  office  to  give  such  instructions  as  might  be  proper  under  this  con- 
struction of  the  law.  Accordingly,  the  office  advised  Agent  Penney  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Department,  and  instructed  him  to  be  guided  thereby 
in  the  future,  and  subsequently,  June  20, 1894,  the  same  instructions 
were  given  to  each  Indian  agent  and  special  allotting  agent  in  the 

service. 

DESTEUCTION  OF  GAME  BY  INDIANS. 

During  the  early  part  of  1894,  many  complaints  reached  this  office 
that  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  Eeservation,  Wyo.,  were  wantonly 
slaughtering  elk  and  deer  that  had  been  driven  down  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the  deep  snows  and  severe  weather.  The  agent  of  Sho- 
shone Agency  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  the  facts  to  this  office, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  would  entirely  stop  any  wanton  killing  of 
game  by  those  Indians  in  the  future.  The  agent  replied  that  to  his 
knowledge  no  elk  or  deer  bad  been  aimlessly  slaughtered  on  the 
Shoshone  Reservation  by  Indians  belonging  thereon;  but  that  it  was 
reported  that  roving  parties  of  other  Indians  had  killed  game  outside 
the  reservation ;  also  that  the  Indians  reported  that  white  men  were 
continually  going  on  hunting  expeditions  through  the  country  a<\jacent 
to  their  reservation,  and  killing  game  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing. Reports  from  other  Indian  agents  in  that  territory  sustained  this 
charge,  the  whites  claiming  they  had  as  good  right  as  the  Indians  to 
kill  game;  and  the  State  officers  in  some  instances  stating  that  they 
did  not  feel  justified  m  prosecuting  white  men  for  violating  game  laws, 
while  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  hunt. 

Subsequently  more  complaints  were  received  from  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  that  parties  of  Indians  were  continually  leaving  their 
reservations  with  passes  from  their  agents  to  make  social  and  friendly 
visits  to  other  reservations;  that  en  route  they  slaughtered  game  in 
large  quantities  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing  and  for  the  hides,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
the  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo.,  and  that  if  such  depredations  were 
allowed  to  continue,  it  would  probably  result  in  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  above  complaints,  the  office  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Indian  agents  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  the  Dako- 
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tas,  instractiDg  them  to  call  together  in  council  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  agencies,  and  again  put  before  them  the  instructions  con- 
tamed  in  office  circular  of  Kovember  1, 1889,*  and  to  notify  them  that 
the  restrictions  as  to  hunting  contained  in  that  circular  must  be  strictly 
complied  with;  also  that  should  they  obtain  passes  ostensibly  for  mak- 
ing friendly  visits  to  other  reservations  and  then  engage  in  hunting 
while  en  route,  their  passes  would  be  recalled  by  this  office  and  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  reservation  again ;  and  moreover, 
that  they  wonld  be  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  by  State  officers 
for  violating  the  game  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they 
might  be  found  hunting. 

The  Indian  agents  were  further  instructed  that  hereafter  no  passes 
should  be  granted  to  Indians  to  leave  the  reservations  for  visiting  or 
other  purposes,  except  upon  condition  that  they  would  not  engage  in 
hunting  while  absent;  and  that  at  the  time  of  granting  such  passes  the 
Indians  should  have  carefully  impressed  upon  them  the  consequences 
of  violating  their  promise  not  to  hunt.  Also,  that  the  Indian  agents 
in  charge  of  the  reservations  which  the  Indians  intend  visiting  should 
be  notified  of  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Indians,  their  names, 
and  the  route  they  intend  to  travel.  In  conclusion,  the  office  urged  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  each  agent  in  the  matter,  in  order  that  the  evils 
complained  of  might  be  corrected  and  the  threatened  danger  averted. 

All  the  agents  addressed  have  reported  that  they  have  complied 
with  office  instructions,  and  have  taken  extra  precautions  to  prevent 


*  The  following  U  the  drcular  referred  to : 
To  U.  8.  Indian  Agents: 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  Department  that  Indlann  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  that  they  slaughter 
game  in  large  quantities  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  kiUed 
•imply  for  their  hides. 

In  some  cases  Indians,  by  treaty  stipulations,  have  the  guaranteed  right  to  hunt, 
upon  specified  conditions,  outside  their  existing  reservations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  that  the  privilege  of  hunting  under  such  t^reaty  provisions  is 
the  Tight  to  merely  kill  such  game  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
hidians,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  in  vast  numbers  for  the  hides  only, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  carcasses  without  attempting  to  make  use  of  them,  is 
aa  much  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  against  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  would  be.  This  fact  should  be  impressed 
up'fU  the  minds  of  the  Indians  who  have  such  treaty  rights,  and  they  wiU  be  given 
to  iinderHtand  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  game  will  not  be  permitted.  And 
those  not  having  the  reserved  treaty  privilege  of  hunting  outside  of  their  existing 
reservation  should  be  warned  against  leaving  their  reservation  for  himting,  as  they 
are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  offenses  may  be  committed. 

In  view  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
game,  tbe  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Indians  can  live  by  the  chase.  They 
•boald  abandon  their  idle  and  nomadic  ways  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  habits  of 
industry  and  adopt  civibzed  pursuits  to  secure  means  for  self  support. 
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tiie  Indians  under  their  charge  from  wantonly  killing  game  on  their 
reservations  and  from  leaving  their  reservations  for  such  a  purpose. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  this  office  has  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  329  depredation  claims.  In  126  claimn  the  papers  on  file  in 
this  office  were  transmitted  to  the  court ;  66  were  reported  as  having 
been  previously  transmitted  to  Congress  ;  4  as  having  been  returned 
to  claimants  and  attorneys  ;  6  as  having  been  sent  to  Indian  agents  ; 
9  as  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Second  Auditor^  and  miscellane- 
ous information  given  relative  to  118. 

The  total  number  of  claims  of  record  in  this  office  is  8^005.  The 
number  reported  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in  previous  years,  3,430,  added 
to  the  number  reported  upon  during  the  past  year,  211,  amounts  to 
3,641,  which  deducted  &om  the  total  number  of  claims  of  record,  leaves 
4,364  yet  on  file.  The  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and  custody  of 
these  papers,  making  transfers  of  claims  to  the  court,  and  keeping  a 
record  of  the  same  still  devolves  upon  this  office. 

Seven  claims  have  been  filed  in  this  office  during  tne  past  year.  But 
section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  conferring  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  finally  a^udicate  and  inquire  into 
Indian  depredation  claims,  provides  that  all  investigations  and  exami- 
nations under  provisions  of  acts  of  Congress  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  effect  of  said  act  shall  cease;  also  that — 

AU  claims  existing  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  shall  be  presented  to 
the  coort  by  petition,  as  hereinafter  provided,  within  three  years  or  shaU  be  there- 
after forever  barred. 

There  is  therefore  no  existing  law  under  which  these  seven  claims  or 
any  future  depredation  claims  can  be  adjudicated. 

The  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  present  law  is  one  of  very 
grave  concern,  both  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  there  was  mtroduced  Senate  bill  897,  <^to 
amend  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations,'  approved  March  3, 
1891."  The  amendment  substantially  provides  for  adjudicating  two 
classes  of  claims  not  provided  for  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  viz. : 
First,  all  claims  for  property  of  any  "  inhabitant "  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  claims  for  property  taken  or  destroyed  by  Indians  belonging 
to  "any"  band,  tribe,  or  nation,  etc.,  the  words  "in  amity  with  the 
United  States"  being  omitted. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  relating  to  Indian  depredation  claims, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  questions  involved  in  said  amend- 
ment, shows  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  prior 
to  March  3, 1885,  to  include  claims  not  only  of  any  citizen,  but  also  of  any 
"inhabitant"  of  the  United  States  against  "  tribes  in  amity"  with  the 
United  States.    But  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  370),  provides 
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for  the  investigation  of  claims  of  ^^ citizens''  against  Indians  ^'having 
treaty  stipulations."  By  omitting  the  word  ^< inhabitant"  (contained 
in  previous  legislation)  it  virtually  excluded  the  investigation  of  the 
daims  of  inhabitants  not  citizens.  The  act  of  March  3, 1891,  confers 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  inquire  into  and 
finaUy  adjudicate  only  claims  of  ^^ citizens"  and  against  ^^ tribes  in 
amity  "  with  the  United  States,  etc. 

As  to  amity,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  of  this  Depart- 
ment, in  investigating  claims  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1885,  to  con- 
sider "treaty  stipulations"  and  "amity"  as  being  synonymous  terms; 
but  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Marks  et  ah  v.  The  United  States  et  ah  the 
Court  of  Claims  decided  that  amity  is  an  essential  requirement  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  treaty  relations  are  not  equivalent  in  law  to  amity.  In  this  con- 
nection I  quote  the  following  language  from  a  communication  of  the 
AttomeyOeneral  of  November  2, 1893: 

The  payment  of  damages  accrning  daring  a  time  of  war  has  been  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  all  governments.  It  has  been  contrary  to  the  i>olicy  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  whole  coarse  of  adjudication  in  the  conrts  of  the  United 
States.  The  various  acts  of  Congress  providing  indemnity  for  losses  accruing  from 
depredations  of  Indians  provide  that  the  tribe  committing  the  depredation. shall 
have  been  in  amity  with  the  United  States.  In  1885  the  jurisdiction  was  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  .investigate  these  claims  for  losses  arising  from 
Indian  depredations;  and  it  has  lAen  contended,  and  is  now  subject  of  contention 
in  the  courts,  that  the  effect  of  that  act  was  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  that  behalf.  In  the  case,  however,  of  Samuel  Marks  et  al.  v.  The  United  States 
et  al.  the  Court  of  Claims  decided  that  amity  is  still  an  essential  requirement  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which  referred  to  the  act  of  March  3, 
1885 ;  and  that  case  settles  the  construction  of  these  acts  of  Congress  so  far  as  the 
Court  of  Claims  can  do  so. 

In  my  report  of  December  6, 1893,  upon  Senate  bill  897, 1  stated  that 
I  thought  the  Government  had  already  gone  far  enough  in  providing 
for  the  adjadication  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
shoald  not  be  called  nx>on  to  open  the  doors  to  claims  of  persons  not 
citizens,  except,  perhaps,  just  claims  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

As  a  large  nomber  of  Indian  depredation  claims  were  filed  directly 
with  the  Court  of  Claims,  said  bill  was  also  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Ceneral  as  to  its  effect  on 
claims  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  his  reply  of  November 
2,  1893,  already  referred  to,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  up  to 
date  cases  had  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
$37,000,000,  *  and  that  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  bill  would 
take  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  trust  funds  of  the  Indians  from 
$20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  likely 
to  go  to  judgment  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust,  funds  belonging  to  various  tribes  of 

*  I  have  been  informally  advised  recently  that  the  total  number  of  coses  filed  in 
•aid  court  is  now  10,841,  and  that  the  amount  claimed  thdrefor  is  $43,515,867.06. 
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InditudS  aggregatiug  about  $33,000,000.  It  will  tbns  be  seen  tbat  if 
judgments  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claims  allowed  to  be  a^udi- 
cated  under  the  amendments  contained  in  Senate  bill  897  such  judg- 
ments alone  would  cover  a  sum  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  such  trust 
ftmds.  While  funds  to  the  credit  of  some  tribes  would  not  be  affected, 
yet  the  funds  of  other  tribes  would  be  entirely  extinguished,  thereby 
inflicting  upon  the  present  generation  of  Indians,  who  are  struggling  to 
better  their  condition,  punishment  for  crimes  committed  by  their  ances- 
tors while  in  a  state  of  savagery. 

December  27, 1893, 1  submitted  a  report  on  H.  R.  bill  No.  1954  "  to 
repeal  chapter  538  of  volume  26  of  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.'' 
Said  chapter  is  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  already  referred  to,  which 
among  other  things  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  and  Anally  adjudicating  Indian  depredation  claims.  My 
report  stated  that  I  considered  it  wise  that  the  final  acUudication  of 
these  claims  should  continue  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  that  some 
other  provisions  of  that  act  were  open  to  serious  objection. 

I  cited  particularly  the  fact  that  that  act  does  not  afford  the  Indians 
the  protection  against  the  use  of  their  annuity  and  trust  funds  which  has 
been  earnestly  and  persistently  recommended  by  this  office.  Section  6 
provides  that  judgments  against  the  Indians  shall  be  paid  by  deductions 
from  annuities  due  the  tribes,  or  if  no  annuities  are  due  or  available, 
then  from  any  other  funds  dae  the  tribe^rising  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands  or  otherwise,  etc.  The  injustice  to  the  Indians  of  this  arbitrary 
use  of  their  f  ands,  and  the  importance  of  leaving  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  some  discretion  as  to  reserving  from  such  payments  fonds 
needed  by  the  Indians  for  their  civilization,  supi>ort,  education,  etc.. 
were  fully  discussed  in  the  reports  of  this  office  for  1801  and  1892. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28, 1892,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  certain  Indian  depreda- 
tion claims  to  the  amount  of  $478,252.62,  authorized  their  payment 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  after  the  deductions  from  tribal  funds  required 
to  be  made  by  said  section  6  should  have  been  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  the  proviso  that — 

Sach  dedactions  shaU  be  made  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior,  haying  due  regard  to  the  educational  and  other  necessary  requirements  of 
the  tribe  or  tribes  affected. 

And  with  the  ftirther  proviso  that — 

The  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  at  such  times  and  in 
such  proportions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  decide  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  service. 

Since  July  28, 1892,  judgments  have  been  rendered  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  amounting  to  over  $550,000,  and  the  deficiency  act,  approved 
August  23, 1894  (Public,  No.  202),  appropriated  $175,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  of  these  judgments  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act 
of  July  28, 1892. 
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If  this  provision  should  be  enacted  in  all  ftitnre  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depreda- 
tion claims,  it  would  seem  to  meet  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions heretofore  made  by  this  office.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  even 
this  conferring  of  discretionary  power  looks  to  the  ultimate  pajrment 
of  depredation  claims  from  Indian  fands,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  farther 
and  to  say  that  the  aforesaid  act  of  March  3, 1391,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  payment  of  claims,  should  either  be  repealed  in  toto  or  be  amended 
80  as  to  place  upon  the  United  States  the  sole  responsibility  and  ulti- 
mate liability  for  the  payment  of  judgments  rendered  on  account  of 
Indian  depredations. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  just  and  proper  to  have 
indemnified  persons  for  losses  at  the  time  the  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  yet  this  was  done  in  but 
few  cases.  Many  of  these  claims  originated  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  not  possibly  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  depredations  committed,  and  certainly  should  not  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  therefor. 

If  the  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the  sale  of  any  lands  which  they 
now  hold,  and  it  could  h«a.rdly  be  called  less  than  a  breach  of  good  faith 
for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  lands,  and  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent, 
appropriate  the  purchase  money  for  the  payment  of  claims  against 
their  ancestors. 

With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  the  annuity  and  trust  funds  of 
all  Indian  tribes  are  required  for  their  necessary  support,  education, 
and  future  protection,  and  the  payment  of  these  claims,  however  just 
they  may  be,  would  simply  subject  the  Indians  to  conditions  of  such 
dependence  as  would  in  the  end  necessitate  additional  appropriations 
out  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  their  support 

INTRUDERS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cherokee  Hation. — ^At  the  date  of  my  report  for  1893,  Commissioner 
Joshua  C.  Hutchins,  of  Athens,  Ga.;  Peter  H.  Pernot,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  and  Clem  V.  Rogers,  of  Oologah,  lud.  T.,  had  just  commenced 
their  work  of  appraising  the  improvements  of  intruders  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  who  had  begun  the  occupancy  of  houses,  lands,  or  improve- 
ments in  that  nation  prior  to  August  11, 1886.  The  commissioners 
bad  been  appointed  by  the  President  under  section  10  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1893  (providing  for  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  for  the 
cession  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  Government),  and  were  proceed- 
ing under  instructions  prepared  in  this  of&ce  June  21,  1893,  and 
approved  by  you  July  7, 1893. 
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July  19, 1893,  the  commissioners,  through  their  chairman^  submitted 
a  request  for  further  instructions  upon  the  question  whether — 

If  the  nation  is  to  be  given  credit  for  the  nse  of  the  lands  are  the  intruders  to  be 
given  credit  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  improvements,  such  as  replacing  and 
Improving  old  fences  and  buildings  f 

This  request  was  submitted  to  the  Department  July  28, 1893,  and 
August  17,  1893,  the  Department  replied  that  the  vaJue  of  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  land  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  witii- 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  improve- 
ments and  making  such  repairs  as  might  have  been  necessary  to  the 
continuance  of  that  use  and  occupation ;  that  while  it  might  not  be 
proper  in  every  case  to  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  land,  that  being  a  matter  in  which  the  appraisers 
should  exercise  a  sound  discretion,  yet  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  cost  of  improvements  and  repairs  should  also  be  considered. 
Instructions  prepared  for  the  commissioners  in  accordance  with  the 
above  decision  were  submitted  by  this  ofSce  August  17, 1893,  and  sub- 
sequently  received  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

The  commissioners  again  asked  for  further  instrnctions  upon  the 
question — 

If  an  intruder  occupying  improvements  made  before  August  11 ,  1886,  made  addi- 
tional improvements,  such  as  erecting  new  buildingB,  clearing  and  making  new  Helds 
and  fencing  the  same,  must  such  additional  improvements,  made  subsequently  to 
August  11, 1886,  be  appraised  with  the  old  improvements? 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with  report  of 
August  25, 1893,  in  which  the  oflBce  expressed  the  opinion  that  all 
improvements  in  the  possession  of  intruders  who  had  commenced  ocxju- 
pancy  prior  to  August  11, 1886,  should  be  appraised,  whether  made 
before  that  date  or  subsequently. 

September  25, 1893, 1  submitted  to  the  Department  the  following 
questions  upon  which  the  appraisers  had,  September  15, 1893,  asked 
for  further  instructions,  viz :  Whether  they  should  appraise  the  improve- 
ments of  intruders  specified  in  classes  as  follows: 

First.  When  two  intruders  who  made  their  improvements  before  August  11,  1886, 
subsequently  to  that  date  exchanged  them^  each  intruder  now  occupying  the 
improvements  which  were  commenced  prior  to  August  11,  1886,  by  the  other,  but 
neither  can  swear  that  he  began  the  occupancy  of  the  improvements  now  claimed 
and  occupied  by  him  prior  to  that  date. 

Second.  Wherein  improvements  made  by  an  intruder  before  August  11, 1886,  have 
been  by  him  subsequently  sold  to  another  intruder. 

Third.  Wherein  the  intruder  had  made  improvements  prior  to  August  11, 1886,  but 
subsequently  to  that  d^te  sold  them,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  purchased 
or  made  other  improvements  after  that  date. 

Fourth.  Where  upon  investigation  it  is  ascertained  that  intruders  who  have  been 
occupying  improvements,  which  occupancy  began  prior  to  August  11,  1886,  dis- 
claimed any  ownership  in  such  improvements,  and  claimed  that  they  aotuaUy 
belonged  to  Cherokee  citizens. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  work  of  the  commission- 
ers (hereinafter  referred  to),  these  last  three  ofl&ce  reports  received  no 
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action  until  Augast  17, 1894,  when  the  Department  replied,  approving 
the  instructions  submitted  August  17,  1893,  and  concurring  in  the 
XK>sition  taken  in  office  letter  of  August  25, 1893,  and  deciding  that  no 
improvements  should  be  appraised  which  should  come  under  either  of 
the  four  heads  enumerated  in  office  letter  of  September  25, 1893. 

October  7, 1893,  the  commissioners  stated  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  whole  $5,000  appropriated  by  the  act  under  which  they  were 
appointed  fbr  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  removing  intruders  from 
the  Cherokee  ITation  and  the  appraisal  of  improvements  of  those  enti- 
tled under  the  act  to  receive  compensation  for  the  same,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  of  appraisal  alone;  and,  further,  that 
another  $5,000  would  not  be  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  remov- 
ing the  7,000  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  nearly  8,000  square  miles,  unless  the  U.  8.  Army  assisted  in  making 
the  removals. 

October  28, 1893, 1  requested  the  commissioners  to  furnish  this  office 
with  an  estimate  of  what  additional  sum  would  be  required  by  them  to 
complete  the  appraisement  of  improvements,  and  what  sum  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the  nation,  in  order 
that  the  Department  might  request  Congress  to  provide  an  additional 
appropriation  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  both  of  appraisal  and 
removaL 

Mr.  Hutchins,  chairman  of  the  commission,  replied  that,  in  addition 
to  the  $5,000  already  appropriated,  the  commission  would  require  to 
complete  the  appraisal  the  sum  of  $4,996  (of  which  $300  would  be 
needed  for  the  expense  of  clerical  assistance  for  the  commissioners), 
and  that  $7,500  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
removal  of  intruders  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  making  in  all  $12,496 
to  complete  the  appraisal  and  effect  the  removal. 

I  recommended  to  the  Depjirtment  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
appropriate  $12,496  for  the  above  named  purpose,  the  same  to  be 
immediately  available.  Subsequently  (December  4,  1893)  I  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  a  communication  from  Chairman  Hutchins,  of  the 
board  of  appraisers,  urging,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  speedy  action 
in  the  matter  of  providing  the  additional  appropriation.  The  corre 
spondence  on  this  subject  is  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  26,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session. 

As  the  appropriation  requested  had  not  been  made  by  Congress  by 
December  22, 1893,  a  telegram  of  that  date  from  the  Department  to 
Chairman  Hutchins  suspended  forther  work  by,  the  appraisers  and 
directed  them  to  report  their  proceedings  up  to  date. 

By  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  August  15, 
1894,  $4,996  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  appraisal  of  improve- 
ments of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  but  Congress  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  intruders 
from  said  nation,  although  in  a  report  of  March  17,  1894,  on  House 
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bill  6013,  the  office  stated  that  the  appropriation  of  money  to  complete 
the  appraisal  would  result  in  no  good  unless  an  appropriation  was  also 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  intruders. 

Choctaw  Hation.— By  article  14  of  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1855  (11 
Stat.,  611),  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  of  Indians,  the  Government  agreed  that  it  would  protect 
the  Choctaws  and  Chicka^aws  from  domestic  strife,  firom  hostile  inva- 
s^OD,  and  from  aggressioBS  from  other  Indians  and  white  persons  not 
Efcbject  to  their  jurisdiction  and  laws.  May  11, 1894,  D.  M.  Wisdom, 
the  agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  telegraphed 
this  office  as  follows: 

In  order  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  protect  miners  who  are  at  work,  I  ask  that  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  be  ordered  to  Alderson,  Ind.  T.,  to  keep  the  peace.  There  are  2,000 
miners  who  have  struck,  and  they  are  exceedingly  boisteroas  and  threatening.  My 
police  force,  supported  by  a  squad  of  marshals,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  crisis. 
I  regard  the  presence  of  the  military  as  absolutely  essential.  Prompt  action  alone 
will  prevent  serious  trouble.    Answer. 

In  order  that  bloodshed  might  be  averted  and  peace  maintained  the 
office  quoted  this  telegram  to  the  Department  and  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  order  a  company  of  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Alderson,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  assist  Agent  Wisdom  to 
preserve  the  peace,  as  requested  by  him.  This  action  was  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  above  cited.  However,  subse- 
quent telegrams  of  May  12  and  13, 1894,  from  the  agent,  indicated  that 
troops  were  wanted  mainly  to  protect  the  property  of  mining  com- 
panies in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
U.  S.  courts,  and  he  was  therefore  telegraphed.  May  14,  by  this  office, 

as  follows: 

* 

Telegrams  12  and  13  received.  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  is  in  hands 
of  receiver  under  control  of  U.  S.  courts.  Railway  and  mining  owners  should  apply 
to  the  court  for  relief  and  protection. 

Agent  Wisdom's  telegrams  and  office  reply  thereto,  and  also  a  tele- 
gram from  Francis  I.  Gowen,  receiver  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway 
Company,  earnestly  urging  compliance  with  the  agent's  request  for 
troops,  were  all  quoted  in  a  report  made  by  this  office  to  the  Department, 
May  14.  Numerous  other  telegrams  were  received  from  Agent  Wisdom 
and  others  asking  for  troops  for  the  protection  of  property  of  mining 
operators  in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  the  decision  contained  in  the 
telegram  of  May  14, 1894,  was  adhered  to. 

May  16,  however,  a  report  dated  May  12, 1894,  was  received  ftom 
Agent  Wisdom,  transmitting  a  communication  from  W.  N.  Jones,  prin- 
cipal chief,  or  governor,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  inclosed  a  list 
of  the  names  of  200  persons  who  were  declared  by  bim  to  be  intruders 
m  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  whose  removal  therefrom  as  such  he 
requested  the  agent  to  make.  The  agent  earnestly  requested  a  detail 
of  troops  to  assist  him  in  making  the  removal  of  intruders,  as  requested 
by  the  Choctaw  governor.    May  19, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom's  report  and 
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ibe  aocompaDjring  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Secretary  of  Wai:  be  requested  to  order  the 
detaO  of  a  sufficient  force  of  United  States  troops  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  200  iutraders  referred  to,  and  any  others  who  might  be  com- 
plained against  by  the  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Fation  and  the  IT. 
S.  Indian  agent.  This  request  was  made  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
Department  communication  of  the  same  date,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
troops  were  sent  to  the  Ohoctaw  Nation  and  removals  of  intruders  were 
made. 

No  specific  directions  were  given  by  this  office  or  by  the  Department 
for  the  agent  to  remove  these  intruders  from  the  Choctaw  Nation,  nor 
in  view  of  the  provisions  of  treaties  and  statutes  was  any  such  author- 
ity necessary,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations: 

Article  7  of  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1855  (ante)^  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians  provides 
as  follows : 

So  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  ConBtitation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  shall  be  secure  in  the  unrestricted  right  of 
self-government,  and  full  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property,  within  their  respec- 
tive limits ;  excepting,  however,  all  persons  with  their  property  who  are  not  by 
birth,  adoption,  or  otherw'ise  citizens  or  members  of  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chicka- 
saw tribe,  and  all  persons  not  being  citizens  or  members  of  either  tribe  found  within 
their  limits  shall  be  considered  intruders  and  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of  the 
same  by  the  United  States  agent,  assisted  if  necessary  by  the  military,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions,  viz:  Such  individuals  as  are  now  or  may  be  in  the  employment 
of  the  Government  and  their  families,  those  peaceftilly  traveling  or  temporarily 
oojouming  in  the  country  or  trading  therein  under  license  from  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Choctaws  or  Chicka- 
saws witii  the  assent  of  the  United  States  agent  to  reside  within  their  limits 
without  becoming  citizens  or  members  of  either  of  said  tribes. 

By  article  43  of  the  treaty  of  1866  (15  Stat.,  779)  between  the 

United  States  and  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians 

it  is  provided  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  promise  and  agree  that  no  white  person  except  officers,  agents, 
and  employ4$s  of  the  Government,  and  of  any  internal  Improvement  company,  or 
persons  traveling  through,  or  temporarily  sojourning  in,  the  said  nations,  oreither  of 
them,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  into  said  Territory,  unless  formally  incorporated 
and  naturalized  by  the  joint  action  of  the  authorities  of  both  nations  into  one  of 
said  nations  of  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  according  to  their  laws,  customs,  or 
usages  ;  but  this  article  is  not  to  be  construed  to  affect  parties  heretofore  adopted  or 
to  prevent  the  employment  temporarily  of  white  persons  who  are  teachers,  mechan- 
ics, or  skilled  in  agriculture,  or  to  prevent  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  respective 
nations  from  authorizing  such  works  of  internal  improvement  as  they  may  deem 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  or  be  taken  to  interfere 
with  or  invalidate  any  action  which  has  heretofore  been  had  in  this  connection  by 
either  of  said  nations. 

Section  2147  of  the  Eevised  Statntes  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the— 

Superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  agents  and  subagents  shall  have 
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anthority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  ooantry  all  peisons  fonnd  there  contrary  to  law; 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  military  force  to  be  employed  in  such 
removal. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  Agent  Wisdom  had  ample  anthority, 
both  under  treaty  and  statute,  to  remove  persons  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
who  were  there  contrary  to  law,  without  specific  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  the  agent  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  to  make  such  removals  as  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nation. 

All  this  occurred  during  the  American  Railway  Union  strike,  but 
the  fact  that  these  intruders  were  miners  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  the  strike  was  a  matter  with  which  this  ofdce  had  no  concern.  The 
miners  themselves  and  some  of  their  sjrmpathizers  have  claimed  that 
their  strike  was  on  account  of  the  radical  reduction  of  wages  proposed 
by  the  operators  of  the  mines,  while  it  was  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Mitch- 
ler,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  who  was  on  the  ground,  that  the  strike  was 
sympathetic.  But  in  either  case  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
enforced  removal  of  intruders  from  the  nation.  The  parties  were 
removed  because  they  were  intruders,  and  not  because  they  were 
strikers. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  reports  of  the  agent,  that  no  one  was  removed 
from  the  Choctaw  Nation  until  the  charge  of  intrusion  made  against 
him  had  been  carefully  and  fairly  investigated  by  the  agent.  Some  76 
intruders  were  removed  from  the  mining  communities  of  Alderson  and 
Hartshorne  on  June  14, 1894,  and  later  43  were  removed  from  Bjrebs 
The  manner  of  accomplishing  these  removals  was  left  by  the  agent 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Army  officers,  there  being  detailed  but 
one  Indian  policeman  at  each  point  to  represent  the  agency  and  to 
identify  those  found  by  the  agent  to  be  intruders. 

After  the  removal  of  the  parties  at  Alderson  and  Hartshorne,  the 
governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  advised  Agent  Wisdom  that  all  miners 
who  were  likely  to  comply  with  the  Choctaw  laws  or  who  had  complied 
with  the  same,  and  had  a  certificate  or  permit  from  a  county  judge 
were  thereby  exempt  as  intruders.  The  agent  construed  this  letter  to 
be  a  request  for  the  suspension  of  the  removal  of  intruders  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  June  27,  1894,  he  submitted  to  this  office  a  copy  of  the 
governor's  request  with  the  statement  that,  as  he  had  no  personal 
feeling  to  gratify,  if  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  satisfied  that  its  rights 
had  been  vindicated  and  was  not  apprehensive  of  further  demonstra- 
tions against  law  and  order  by  the  turbulent  element  of  miners,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  further  steps  by  his  agency  were  forestalled,  if  not 
unnecessary,  and  that  he  would  await  instructions  ftt)m  this  office. 
July  2, 1894,  this  communication  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  with 
the  statement  that  this  office  agreed  with  the  agent  in  his  construction 
of  the  governor's  letter,  and  if  the  Department  was  of  the  same  opinion 
it  was  recommended  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  discontinue  the 
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removal  of  intruders,  and  to  report  to  this  office  at  once  whether  there 
existed  any  further  need  for  troops  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

July  7y  1894,  the  Department  replied  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
Governor  Jones's  letter  should  be  so  indefinite  as  to  need  construction, 
and  that  possibly  it  was  intended  merely  to  give  the  agent  somewhat 
more  definite  information  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  matter. 
Directions  were  therefore  given  that  the  agent  be  instructed  to  secure  a 
statement  m  writing  of  the  desires  of  the  Choctaw  authorities  and,  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  office  construction  of 
Chief  Jones's  letter,  that  the  work  of  removal  be  stopped  and  Agent 
Wisdom  be  required  to  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  longer  retaining 
the  troops. 

July  10, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom  telegraphed  that  he  had  held  a  con- 
ference at  South  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  with  the  governor 
of  that  nation,  and  had  met  Judge  Stuart,  Marshal  McAlester,  and 
other  prominent  men;  that  the  soldiers  having  been  withdrawn  from 
Krebs  a  serious  outbreak  of  miners  had  taken  place  there.  Armed 
with  knives,  clubs,  and  pistols  about  600  miners,  preceded  by  about 
50  women,  had  driven  small  parties  of  working  miners  from  '*  strip 
.pits,''  assaulted  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, menaced  the  miners  at  Alderson,  and,  without  attacking  the 
works  there,  had  scared  the  men  into  quitting  work ;  that  the  situation 
at  Alderson  was  critical ;  and  that  Governor  Jones  had  renewed  his 
request  for  the  removal  of  the  intruding  strikers,  and  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  other  alternative.  This  telegram  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department. 

On  the  same  date  Agent  Wisdom  mailed  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  trouble  at  Krebs,  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Governor  Jones  asking 
him  to  continue  the  removal  of  intruders.  July  13, 1894,  this  last  report 
of  Agent  Wisdom  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  with  request  for 
instructions  as  to  whether  the  agent  should  be  directed  to  continue 
the  removal  of  intruders  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
(Governor  Jones  had  withdrawn  his  letter,  which  had  been  construed 
as  a  request  for  the  discontinuance  of  such  removal,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  reports  that  the  intruders  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  in  the  nation,  and  awaited  only  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  to  engage  in  riots. 

To  this  the  Department  replied,  August  8,  1894,  that  no  general 
order  for  removals  would  be  issued,  but  that  a  full  report  from  the 
agent  would  be  .required  in  each  case,  and  that  such  order  would  then 
be  made  as  the  facts  would  seem  to  justify;  and  that  the  agent  should 
be  directed  to  report  explicitly  and  in  detail  the  causes  for  removals 
which  had  already  been  made  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
effected,  and  also  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  I  telegraphed  Agent  Wisdom,  August 
16,  ld94|  to  transmit  at  the  earlest  practicable  date  a  hst  of  intruders 
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removed  from  Krebs  and  a  report  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Nation.  He  had  already,  August  4,  1894,  given  a  list  of  intruders 
removed  from  Alderson  and  Hartshorne,  and  stated  in  each  case  the 
reasons  for  the  removal.  These  reasons  were  either  that  the  person 
charged  with  intrusion  had  no  permit,  or  that  having  been  served  with 
notice  of  the  charge  of  being  an  intruder  had  not  appeared  at  the 
investigation  of  the  question.  This  report  was  Ibrwarded  to  the  Depart- 
nient  August  17^  1894,  and  as  the  agent  had  stated  that  the  removals 
were  left  by  him  to  be  effected  by  the  military  oflBcers  according  to 
their  discretion,  rejwrts  of  officers  of  the  Army  which  had  been  referred 
from  the  War  Department  were  also  forwarded,  although  such  reports 
gave  no  detailed  statement  as  to  the  manner  adopted  by  these  military 
officers  to  effect  the  removals. 

August  18, 1894,  Agent  Wisdom  reported  that  the  Indian  policeman^ 
J.  W.  Ellis,  who  had  represented  the  agency  in  the  removals  from 
Krebs,  had  been  for  some  weeks  employed  in  guarding  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company's  trains  against  contemplated 
attacks  by  the  Cook  and  Dalton  gangs  of  outlaws,  and  that  he  (the 
agent)  had  not  been  able  to  secure  from  him  a  certified  list  of  such 
removedintruders,  but  had  directed  him  to  furnish  the  list  immediately; 
also  that  Capt.  Ellis,  who  was  in  command  ot  United  States  troops,  had 
given  the  number  of  intruders  removed  as  forty-three.  This  list  was 
forwarded  by  the  agent  August  20  and  transmitted  to  the  Department 
August  27, 1894. 

Charges  have  reached  this  office  from  parties  at  Lehigh,  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  that  Agent  Wisdom  was  unfair  in  his  investigation  of  some 
of  the  charges  of  intrusion  and  that  unnecessary  harshness  was  used 
in  effecting  removals  from  the  nation.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  from 
reports  of  military  officers  and  of  the  agent  and  from  other  papers 
received,  that  the  investigation  into  the  charges  was  made  by  the  agent 
with  entire  Mmess  of  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  more  harshness 
used  in  effecting  removals  than  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances; 
in  fact,  that  there  was  as  little  friction  and  hardship  as  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  in  the  removal  of  so  large  a  number  of  people  from  any 
territory. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  In  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the 
agent's  report  of  August  18,  forwarded  to  the  Department  August  23, 
1894,  states  that  since  the  close  of  the  strike  the  miners  have  all 
resumed  work ;  that  the  mines  are  all  in  operation  and  running  smoothly, 
and  that  the  average  amount  per  diem  paid  to  the  miners  at  Harts- 
horne and  Alderson  is  $3.10  per  day.  From  Hartshorne  23  intruders 
were  removed,  and  protests  were  made  by  licensed  traders  and  boomer 
newspapers,  claiming  that  the  town  was  ruined  forever  and  its  trade 
destroyed.  But  from  a  newspaper  published  at  South  McAlester, 
which  is  in  the  center  of  the  mining  community,  it  appears  there  exists 
at  Hartshorne  a  very  prosperous  condition  of  affairs.    Newspapers 
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pablisbed  at  other  points  in  the  Ohoctaw  Nation  report  a  like  condi- 
tion since  the  revival  of  work  in  the  mines,  and  this  revival  the  agent 
attributes  to  the  position  taken  by  the  agency  as  to  the  removal  of 
intruders  and  by  the  Government  in  sending  troops  to  assist  him  in 
these  removals. 

CHELAK  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

April  11  and  20, 1894,  the  Department  set  aside  and  allotted  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  certain  Ohelau  Indians  under  the 
(so-called)  Moses  agreement,  concluded  July  7, 1883,  and  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1884  (23  Stats.,  pp.  79 
and  80). 

These  allotments  were  made  in  the  face  of  vigorous  and  determined 
opposition  upon  the  part  of  certain  whites.  The  Indians  and  their 
ancestors  had  dwelt  around  Lake  Chelan  Irom  time  immemorial,  and 
these  allottees  claimed  certain  tracts  of  land,  part  of  which  they  had 
cultivated  for  years,  in  their  rude  way,  raising  vegetables,  oats,  etc. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  eight  white  men  took  possession  of  the 
gardens  of  these  Indian^  and  drove  them  from  their  lands  and  made 
homestead  entry  thereof.  In  order  to  save  their  homes  the  Indians 
filed  for  their  lauds  under  the  Moses  agreement  aforesaid,  and  u))on 
refusal  of  their  applications  initiated  contests  agfainst  the  homestead 
entries  made  by  the  whites.  The  whites  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  with  stubborn  energy;  but  the  Indians  were  clearly  entitled  to 
the  lands  involved,  and  the  allotments  were  therefore  made  to  them. 

OEOW  CKEEK  AND  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION,  SETTLERS' 

CLAIMS. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  yeai  to  pay  the  claims  of  those  who  attempted  to  make  settlement 
in  the  spring  of  1885  on  the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations 
in  the  then  Territory  of  Dakota.  A  portion  of  said  reservations  was 
thrown  open  by  executive  order  on  February  27, 1885,  and  fifty  days 
later,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  said  lands  were  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation,  and  all  persons  who  had  located 
thereon  were  notified  to  remove  therefrom  with  their  efifects  within 
tfixty  days. 

The  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stats.,  659)  provided  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  losses  sustained  by  such  settlers  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  special  agent  to  investigate  the  same  and 
rei'ort  them  to  the  Secretary,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to  Congress, 
with  bis  recommendations  thereon.  Q.  B.  Pease  was  accordingly 
appointed  as  such  special  agent,  and  entered  ui)on  his  duties  about 
December  2, 1890.  December  15, 1892,  he  submitted  his  final  report, 
together  with  the  papers,  proofs,  affidavits,  and  reports  x)ertaining  to 
the  several  claims,  and  to  the  subject  generally. 
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He  investigated  and  submitted  the  claims  of  944  settlers,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  losses  was  alleged  by  the  claimants  to  have  been 
$312,155.18.  The  aggregate  amount  to  which  the  agent  found  them 
entitled  was  $177,886.63.  This  office,  after  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  of  every  claim,  found  the  aggregate  total  of  losses  to  be 
$116,199.19.  The  main  item  of  deduction  from  the  agent's  findings 
was  the  one  for  loss  of  time  alleged  by  the  settlei^s  and  allowed  by  the 
agent,  amountmg  to  $59,688.62.  The  Department  sustained  this  office 
in  recommending  the  disallowance  of  that  item. 

The  act  appropriates  the  sum  of  $116,119.19  for  the  payment  of  so 
much  of  the  944  claims  as  has  been  found  to  be  just  and  proper. 
Final  action  on  about  15  claims  has  not  yet  been  taken,  and  for  the 
payment  of  same,  if  found  to  be  proper,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  appropriated. 

THE  DIGGER  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

All  public  lands  in  central  California  suitable  for  homes,  either  for 
whites  or  Indians,  have  been  disposed  of.  The  greed  of  the  white  man 
led  him  to  make  entry  of  and  obtain  title  to  lands  used  as  the  homes 
of  Indians,  and  they  were  then  directed  to  ''  move  on^  and  settle  else- 
where. It  is  a  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  same  band  of  Indians  have 
been  forced  by  whites  to  abandon  their  homes  as  many  as  three  or  four 
times — to  their  utter  impoverishment  and  wretchedness. 

This  condition  of  tilings  among  the  Digger  Indians  in  central  Cali- 
fornia led  Congress,  by  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  to  appro- 
priate $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  subsistence  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary 
day  school  for  their  benefit,  and  for  their  civilization  generally. 

George  B.  Cosby,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  to  report  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  assisting  them.  He  is  to  inspect  tracts  of  land 
which  will  furnish  them  a  suitable  home,  submit  a  description  thereof, 
terms  of  purchase,  water  facilities,  etc.,  and  report  upon  the  number  of 
Indians  to  be  provided  for,  the  amount  of  land  which  they  will  need,  the 
sort  of  houses  which  should  be  built  for  them,  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
subsistence  needed,  and  any  other  facts  which  will  help  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  enable  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  made  for  the  Indians  by  Congress.  He  has  made  two 
reports  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  near 
the  town  of  Jackson  in  central  California;  but  further  information  in 
regard  to  it  being  needed,  he  has  been  called  upon  for  a  more  specific 
and  detailed  report.  Upon  receipt  of  the  information  sought,  prompt 
action  will  be  taken. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 
appropriates  $10,000more  for  these  Indians,  to  be  expended  in  a  similar 
manner.  With  the  funds  available,  it  is  hoped  that  a  suitable  perm^ 
nent  home  may  be  secured  for  many  of  them^ 
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EASTERN  OHEROKEES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Some  years  ago  the  Attorney-General  instituted  a  suit  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  title  to  lands  in  that  State  claimed  by  the  Eastern  Chero- 
koes,  being  the  33,000  acres  of  laud  known  as  the  speculation  lands  of 
James  Love.  They  are  adjacent  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
and  are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  set  forth  in  a  deed 
executed  by  William  Johnston  and  wife  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kee Indians  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1876,  which  deed  was  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  award  of  arbitrators  appointed  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  and  William 
H.  Thomas  et  al,^  and  to  a  decree  made  in  pursuance  of  said  award. 

Since  my  last  report  the  defendants  have  proposed  to  compromise 
the  litigation  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  district  attorney  and 
deemed  fair  and  just  by  the  district  judge,  R.  P.  Dick,  and  the  master 
in  chancery,  R.  M.  Douglass,  to  whom  the  same  had  been  referred,  and 
who  had  given  much  time  and  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  this  litiga- 
tion and  of  the  recommendations  as  to  a  compromise  made  by  the  above- 
named  officials,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Indians  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  long-deferred  right,  the  Attorney-General  recommended 
that  Congress  confirm  said  agreement  and  make  such  appropriations 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  The  terms  of  this 
agreement,  dated  January  18, 1894,  are  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  the  defendants  the  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  33,000 
acres  of  land. 

On  the  same  date  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  also  made  a  compro- 
mise and  agreement  with  certain  defendants  in  another  suit  to  the  effect 
that,  upon  the  payment  to  each  of  the  defendants  and  to  the  guardians 
of  minor  defendants  of  the  respective  sums  of  money  named  in  said 
agreement,  aggregating  $24,552,  all  the  defendants  would  quit  posses- 
sion of  the  severed  tracts  of  land  then  occupied  by  themselves  or  ten- 
ants inside  of  the  ^'Qualla  Boundary"  of  land,  and  would  execute  to 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  a  quit-claim  deed  to  any  and 
all  lands  claimed  by  them,  respectively,  inside  of  the  said  ^^Qualla 
Boundary^  (as  per  survey  of  M.  S.  Temple,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor, 
and  a  deed  executed  in  accordance  with  said  survey  by  William  John- 
ston and  wife,  Lucinda  M.  Johnston,  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1876),  in  which  deed  the  said 
defendants  would  execute  a  warranty  to  the  title  of  the  lands  as 
against  themselves  and  their  heirs,  and  all  persons  claiming  by,  through, 
or  under  them.  This  agreement  contained  a  further  stipulation  that  a 
decree  should  be  entered  in  said  suits  diverting  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  said  defendants  therein  named  in  and  to  the  said 
<^  Qualla  Boundary "  of  land,  and  that  a  writ  of  possession  should 
INT  94— yoL  n 6 
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issue  from  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  December,  1894,  removing  the  defendants  from  the  possession  of 
the  said  ^^Qualla  Boundary"  of  land,  or  such  of  them  as  had  not 
vacated  the  same  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  defendants  therein  named,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, until  any  and  all  incumbrancer  on  the  respective  tracts 
of  land,  such  as  judgment  liens,  mortgages,  deeds  in  trust,  purchase 
money,  notes,  etc.,  should  have  been  paid  oif  and  fully  discharged 
and  canceled  on  the  proper  records^  and  until  all  unregistered  bonds 
for  title  and  other  contracts  to  convey  any  of  the  said  tracts  of  land 
should  have  been  surrendered  and  canceled. 

This  agreement  having  also  received  the  approval  of  Judge  Dick 
and  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Attorney-General  rexK)mmended  that  Congress 
confirm  it  and  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  it  into  effect 
»  In  his  report  to  Congress,  February  24, 1894,  submitting  these  two 
agreements  of  compromise  in  said  suit,  the  Attorney-General  stated 
that  the  amount  required  to  carry  them  into  execution,  including  inci- 
dental expenses,  would  not  exceed  $68,000.  In  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation act  approved  August  23, 1894  (Public,  No.  202,  p.  20),  Con- 
gress made  the  following  appropriation: 

Eastern  Band  of  Cherokkb  Indians:  For  this  amoant,  or  bo  mach  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  two  agreements  of  compromise  in  the  two 
suits,  respectively,  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indiaus  ver$u$  WiUiam  H. 
Thomas  and  others,  and  of  the  United  States  versus  WiHiam  H.  Thomas  and  others^ 
both  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  House  Execu- 
tive Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  Fifty-third  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  which  agreements  are  hereby  confirmed,  made  by  A.  C.  Avery,  attorney 
for  R.  D.  Gilmer,  trustee  and  administrator  of  J.  B.  Love,  and  for  the  cestui  que 
trust  for  which  he  holds,  and  as  attorney  for  the  heirs  at  law  of  W.  H.  Thomas, 
deceased,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant  United  States  attorney,  attorney 
for  complainants,  indorsed  and  approved  January  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  by  R.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney,  western  district  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  one  suit,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant  United  States  attor- 
ney, counsel  for  complainants,  and  W.  B.  Ferguson  and  G.  S.  Ferguson,  attorneys 
for  defendants,  in  the  other  suit,  to  settle  and  quiet  title  to  lands  in  Qualla  Bound- 
ary, claimed  by  said  Indians  and  more  fUUy  set  forth  in  said  agreements  of  com- 
promise; to  perfect  the  title  to  other  lauds  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  to  -said 
Indians ;  to  pay  attorneys'  foes  and  expenses  in  securing  said  compromise  and  car- 
rying the  same  into  effect;  to  pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  preparing  and  executing 
deeds  and  recording  the  same,  and  any  other  expenses  incident  to  carrying  said 
ngreements  into  effect,  sixty-eight  thousand  doUars. 

I  coucnr  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  these  agree- 
ments of  compromise  will,  when  carried  into  execntion,  secure  the 
Indians  a  perfect  title  to  the  land  inside  of  the  Qnalla  Boundary  and 
leave  unsettled  only  a  comparatively  unimportant  controversy  respect- 
ing certain  tracts  of  land  outside  the  boundary,  which  are  now  iu  ih^ 
way  of  immediate  settlement, 
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CROW  FLIES  HIGH  AND  HIS  BAND   OP  GBOS  VENTBE& 

Some  years  ago  Crow  Flies  High  and  his  band  of  Gros  Ventre  Indi- 
ans, numbering  about  135,  left  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak., 
and  remaining  away  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  they  were  joined 
from  time  to  time  by  other  desertions  Arom  the  reservation,  until  their 
number  aggregated  200.  Their  absence  from  the  reservation,  freedom 
from  restraint,  and  general  lawless  conduct  furnished  a  bad  lesson  for 
the  Indians  living  on  the  reservation,  whom  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  start  in  self-support  and  civilization. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  return  these  Indians  to  their  reser- 
vation and  cause  them  to  conform  to  the  restraints  necessary  for  their 
welfare  and  improvement,  and  as  this  would  require  a  display  of  force 
the  War  Department  was  requested  last  January  to  instruct  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Buford,  N.  Dak.,  to  proceed,  u]>on  call  of  the 
acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  to  take  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  band  and  return  them  to  their  reservation.  Early  spring 
was  the  time  designated,  so  that  the  band  might  be  captured  before 
breaking  winter  camp  and  be  settled  upon  the  reservation  in  time  for 
spring  planting.  * 

The  command  left  Fort  Buford  March  17, 1894,  captured  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  confederates.  Long  Bear  and  Blackhawk,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  on  April  2  turned  them  over  to  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
agent.  Capt.  H.  S.  Foster,  Twentieth  Infantry,  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  displayed  great  skill  and  ability  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders  and  unusual  wisdom  and  tact  in  taking  and  managing  the 
Indians. 

The  expedition  at  that  season  of  the  year  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  hardship.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  the  post  a 
furious  blizzard  (the  most  severe  of  the  winter)  set  in  and  raged  for 
forty-eight  hours,  filling  coulees,  blockading  all  traffic  by  rail,  and 
forcing  the  command  into  camp  for  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  the  march  was  resumed,  only  to  be  ^'struck"  by  another 
fierce  blizzard.  Snow  blindness  developed  with  Capt.  Foster,  and 
several  members  of  the  detachment  and  some  Indians  who  had  been 
picked  up  had  milder  attacks  of  the  same  sort.  Previous  rains  had 
washed  away  bridges  on  their  line  of  march  and  immense  ice  gorges 
had  filled  the  streams  to  overflowing.  Property  was  crossed  in  boats 
ooDstructed  with  wagon  bodies  and  wagon  sheets;  animals  were  made 
to  swim  the  Bta*eams;  empty  wagons  were  hauled  through  with  ropes 
and  chains,  and  there  were  several  narrow  esc^es  from  drowning. 
Nearly  every  rod  of  ground  passed  over  had  to  be  carefully  recon- 
noitei^  to  avoid  mud,  water,  snow,  crust,  and  coulees,  and  wide 
detours  were  frequent.  In  the  £a»ce  of  these  obstacles  and  difficulties 
tiie  command  traveled  300  miles  in  twenty-four  days,  at  great  personal 
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risk,  and  captured  a  lawless  band  of  Indians  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  and  turned  them  over,  as  stated,  to  the  Fort  Berthold 
Indian  agent. 

The  agent  has  had  authority  to  so  scatter  these  Indians  over  the 
reservation  as  to  end  the  influence  over  them  of  Grow  Flies  High.  No 
information  has  been  received  of  any  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  among 
them  since  their  return,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  take  their 
allotments  and  make  at  least  a  start  toward  civilization  and  self-sup- 
povL 

ISABELLA  BE8ERVATION,  MICH. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has  occurred  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  year  except  the  annulment  of  sales  for  taxes  of  the  ^^not  so 
competent"  tracts  and  action  looking  to  the  refunding  of  moneys  paid 
for  taxes  on  such  tracts.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  taxing  these 
lands  for  aeveral  years  past  and  several  sales  have  been  made  on 
account  of  nonpayment  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  having  been  to  the  effect  that  the  said  lands  were  not  taxable 
renders  necessary  the  annulment  of  such  sales  and  the  refunding  of  all 
moneys  paid  for  taxes.  At  the  request  of  the  auditor-general  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  a  list  of  the  "not  so  competent"  tracts  was  ftir- 
nished  him  August  15, 1894,  for  the  purpose  of  refunding. 

SALE  OF  TIMBEB  ON  JICARILLA  RE8EBVATION,  ABIZ. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 
contains,  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous  supports,"  the  following 
provision  relative  to  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  JicariUa  Apache  Indian 
Beservation : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  under  snoh  mles  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
and  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  timber,  not 
exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation, the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  goats  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  thereto,  as  will  best  tend  to  promote  their 
welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

This  provision  of  law  is  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  formulated  by  this 
office  and  the  Department  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians.  They  are 
very  poor,  and  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
subsistence  and  support.  Their  reservation  is,  for  the  most  part,  bar- 
ren and  poorly  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  said,  owing  to  the 
great  altitude  of  the  country,  averaging  about  7,000  feet,  the  seasons 
are  too  short  and  cool  to  enable  crops  to  mature  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  According  to  the  last  three  or  four  annual  reports  of  the 
agents  in  charge  of  these  Indians,  the  crops  yielded  so  poorly  as  to  be 
altogether  discouraging  to  the  Indians. 

To  this  fact,  no  doubt,  as  mucli  as  to  their  inclination,  i&  due  the 
restless  and  roving  disposition  of  many  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches, 
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which  has  been  a  constant  cause  of  complaint  by  white  settlers.  For  a 
year  or  more  prior  to  September,  1893,  a  band  of  some  200  or  more,  under 
Chief  Santiago  Largo,  had  its  headquarters  in  Mora  County,  K.  Mex., 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  reservation.  The  depredations  of 
this  baud  were  complained  against  by  the  whites  in  Mora,  Taos,  and 
Colfax  counties.  However,  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  all  these 
Indians  had  returned  to  their  reservation. 

It  is  believed  that  if  these  Indians  were  inducted  into  the  pursuit 
of  sheep  raising  the  problem  of  keeping  them  upon  their  reserve 
would,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  be  solved,  and  that  in  time  they 
would  become  largely,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting.  The  opinion  of 
those  personally  famihar  with  the  conditions  is  that  sheep  raising  on 
the  reserve  of  these  Indians  would  prove  successfid  and  profitable,  and 
this  office  has  received  numerous  and  repeated  communications  in  con- 
firmation of  this  belief.  The  success  of  the  Kav^joes,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  of  the  Jicarillas,  in  the  pursuit  of  sheep  raising  is 
pointed  to. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  above  mentioned  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary,  and  suitable  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  proposed  sale  of  timber  have  been  prepared.  Prompt  steps  will 
be  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  authorizing  the  sale  of  timber  in 
order  that  the  Department  may  realize  thereon  at  an  early  day  and 
assist  the  Indians  in  the  manner  contemplated.  Though  the  amount 
($20,000)  is  much  smaller  than  might  be  desired  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
at  least  enable  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  one 
in  the  right  direction,  at  once  afibrding  relief  to  the  Indians  and  at  the 
same  time  solving  the  problem  of  keeping  them  on  their  reserve. 

KOOTENAI  INDIANS,  NEAR  BONNERS  FERKY,  IDAHO. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year  to  the  troubles 
of  the  Kootenai  Indians,  located  near  and  upon  lands  embraced  in  the 
town  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  special  agent  of 
this  office  had  been  sent  there  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  and  submit  report  thereon.  Some  of  these 
Indians  had  been  assisted  in  making  application  for  allotments  by  the 
XT.  S.  Indian  agent  of  the  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  under  instructions 
from  this  office  dated  August  28, 1889.  Their  claims  had  been  tres- 
passed upon  by  whites,  and  the  Indians  deterred  from  attempting  to 
improve  and  cultivate  some  of  the  land  they  had  always  used  and  occu- 
pied, and  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  under  the  general  allot- 
ment act  as  amended. 

The  rights  of  these  Indians  having  been  reported  by  the  special 
agent  as  paramount  to  those  of  the  whites,  this  office  requested  the 
General  Land  Office  to  facilitate  the  survey  of  the  township  in  which 
the  lands  involved  were  situated,  in  order  that  the  allotments  might  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  pubhc  survey.  The  request 
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was  granted,  and  the  allotments  were  so  adjusted  by  the  special  agent 
of  this  office.  Under  your  instructions  patents  were  issued  for  the 
lands  allotted  to  these  Indians,  and,  on  August  14, 1894,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  GcBur  d'Al^ne  local  land  officers,  Idaho,  for  delivery  to 
the  allottees  legally  entitled  thereto.  Through  the  guardians  of  Arthur 
Frye  and  by  authority  of  the  Department,  the  application  for  that  child, 
covering  the  lands  upon  which  the  town  of  Bonners  Ferry  is  located, 
was  reUnquished.    This  action  ended  a  long  and  bitter  content. 

The  nonreservation  Kootenais,  numbering  some  225,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  in  a  distressed  condition  and  gave  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Idaho,  have  been  disposed  of  by  making  allotments  to  those 
above  referred  to,  by  removing  some  of  them  to  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  and  by  inducing  the  remainder  who  claimed  to  be  Gana- 
dian  Indians,  to  move  across  the  international  boundary  Une  into  Can- 
ada. Thus  the  Kootenai  question  and  troubles  seem  to  have  been 
Anally  and  permanently  settled. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

An  item  of  interest  respecting  these  Indians  is  the  provision  made 
by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
making  of  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  facts  touching  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  their  progress  in  civilization  and  Htness  for 
citizenship,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty; 
report  thereon  to  be  made  to  Congress,  with  such  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Though  this  clause  makes  provision  simply  for  the  "  investigation  " 
of  the  matters  specified,  it  is  a  much  needed  step  in  the  direction  of 
settling  the  difficulties  respecting  these  Indians.  The  existence  of  the 
so-called  preemption  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  has*  given 
rise  to  many  complications  and  embarrassing  questions  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  New  York  Indians,  and  has  seriously 
retarded  their  advancement.  In  addition  to  this,  their  status  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  is  the 
cause  of  difficulties  which  it  is  hoped  the  initial  action  thus  provided 
for  wiU  be  the  means  of  finally  removing. 

The  claim  of  these  Indians  against  the  United  States,  growing  out  of 
the  sale  of  their  Kansas  lands,  is  still  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

ERRONEOUS  SURVEYS,  PONCA  RESERVATION,  BTEBR. 

For  years  complaints  have  reached  this  office  concerning  careless 
and  erroneous  surveys  along  the  Niobrara  River,  embracing  certain 
lands  within  the  Ponca  Reservation,  Nebr.  As  a  consequence  of 
such  surveys  made  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  the  Indians  are  unable 
to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  allotments,  and  disa- 
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greements  with  each  other,  and  especially  with  their  white  neighbors 
whose  lauds  border  upon  their  allotments,  are  frequent.  This  office 
ftimished  the  General  Land  Office  all  the  information  in  its  possession 
pertaining  to  this  matter  and  requested  that  if  practicable  a  resurvey 
of  the  lands  involved  be  contracted  for.  Eecently  that  request  was 
renewed  and  further  information  submitted  respecting  the  old  surveys. 

August  Sf  1894, 1  was  advised  by  that  office  that  the  facts  disclosed 
in  the  several  petitions  and  in  the  report  of  the  TT.  S.  deputy  inspector 
on  the  matter  do  not  constitute  sufficient  cause  for  the  annulment 
of  the  survey  made  in  1893  and  the  making  of  a  new  survey;  and 
farther,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  survey  which  the  Indians  and  white 
settlers  petition  for  as  a  means  to  prevent  endless  trouble  and  litigation 
would  fail  to  have  that  beneficial  result  and  would  cause  greater  diffi- 
culties than  are  now  present  or  impending.  It  was  stated  that  the  cor- 
rection of  old  and  erroneous  surveys  by  an  official  survey  has  seldom 
been  found  an  effective  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  inequitable 
divisions  of  public  lands  and  of  consequent  troubles  among  settlers^ 
and  that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Land  Office  to  reftise 
action  of  the  kind  asked  for  except  upon  written  petition  signed  by 
every  resident  landowner  or  claimant  within  the  area  of  land  in  ques- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  written  agreement  signed  by  all  such  parties 
that  they  will  accept  and  abide  by  the  lines,  corners,  and  areas  result- 
ing from  the  official  resurvey  requested.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  even  if  such  petition  and  agreement  should  be  obtained  by 
unanimous  consent  of  all  resident  owners  a  further  difficulty  would  have 
to  be  met  in  the  adjustment  of  their  land  titles,  because  the  original 
patent  dependent  upon  the  original  or  superseded  plat  would  be  invalid 
as  to  lands  with  new  lines  and  new  areas;  and  as  the  Land  Office  has 
no  power  to  compel  settlers  to  return  their  patents  in  order  that  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  new  patents  based  on  the  plats  of  resurvey, 
many  ot  them  would  not  be  returned  to  that  office  for  that  purpose.  In 
&ct  the  experience  has  been  that  settlers  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  new 
survey  have  even  refused  to  make  an  exchange  of  patents,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  they  had  signed.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  a 
new  survey,  all  new  patents  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  county 
reoords. 

As  the  lands  referred  to  were  generally  settled  and  patented  many 
years  ago,  the  General  Land  Office  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
jnroposed  readjustment  of  lines  is  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  facts, 
but  also  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  and  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  erroneous  and  careless  surveys  and  from  destruc- 
tion of  original  corners  should  rest  with  the  local  authorities  for  adjust- 
ment. The  Indians  have  been  advised  of  this  decision  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  instructed  to  endeavor  to  settle  their  difficulties  among 
tliemselves  or  before  the  local  authorities  in  the  best  and  least  expen- 
sive manner  possible. 
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SOUTHERN  UTES,  COLORADO. 

The  general  sitaation  of  these  Indians  is  anything  bat  encouraging. 
In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
Indians  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  definite  action  upon  the 
agreement  concluded  with  them  November  13, 1888.  Such  action  is 
still  wanting  and  bills  introduced  into  Congress  at  its  last  session  have 
tended  to  farther  embarrass  matters.  Senate  bill  No.  1532  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  was  reported  upon  to  the  Department  on 
March  14  last.  As  the  bill  differed  materially  from  the  draft  originally 
submitted  for  ratifying  the  agreement,  certain  amendments  were 
recommended.  The  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law.  A  subsequent 
bill  (H.  R.  6792)  provided  for  the  disapproval  of  the  agreement,  for 
allotments  in  severalty  on  a  portion  of  the  present  reserve  and  for  the 
sale  of  the  remainder.  This,  too,  failed  to  become  a  law,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  home  of  the  Indians  is  not  only  seriously  retard- 
ing their  advancement  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
quietude, but  has  delayed  action  with  respect  to  the  definite  ascertain- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  their  present  reserve  and  the  settlement  of 
difficulties  arising  from  the  presence  of  supposed  trespassers.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  prompt  and  final  action  Mill  be  had  upon  this 
matter  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

UPPER  AND  MIDDLE  BANDS  OF  SPOKANE  INDIANS. 

The  business  of  removing  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane 
Indians  to  the  Coeurd'Al^ne  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  the  Colville  Reser- 
vation, in  Washington,  and  the  Flathead  Reservation,  in  Montana,  has 
been  under  temporary  suspension  for  certain  reasons  stated  in  my  last 
annual  report. 

March  10,  1894,  George  H.  Newman,  of  Tennessee,  was  appointed, 
as  the  successor  of  Montgomery  Hardman,  to  complete  the  work  of 
removing  these  Indians  to  the  reservations  where  they  elect  and  are 
entitled  to  go.  He  was  instructed  as  to  this  unfinished  business  April 
24, 1894,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  with  these  Indians  (act  of 
July  13, 1892,  27  Stats.,  120)  many  of  them  had  gone  to  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  Wash.,  regarding  that  reservation  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  Colville  Reservation,  and  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  were  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  would  be 
entitled  to  all  its  benefits.  In  this  belief  they  were  in  error;  but  Con- 
gress, by  act  of  August  15, 1894,  provided  **  that  any  moneys  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  removal  of  said  Spokane  Indians  to 
the  CcBur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  shall  be  extended  to  or  expended  for 
such  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  removed  or  shall  remove  to''  the 
Spokane,  as  well  as  the  Colville  or  Jocko  (Flathead)  reservations. 
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With  this  new  legislation  in  force,  and  from  information  received 
respecting  these  Indians,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  their  proposed 
removal  under  existing  law  will  be  successfolly  accomplished  by  Agent 
Kewman.  In  &ct,  many  have  already  gone  to  the  reservations  named. 
Some  have  delayed,  awaiting  the  new  legislation  mentioned,  and 
others  to  defend  their  rights  to  certain  lands  npon  which  they  have 
settled  and  made  their  homes,  being  guaranteed  title  to  such  lands  by 
the  agreement  aforesaid.  The  Department  of  Justice,  upon  request 
from  this  office  through  the  Department,  has  instructed  the  proper 
17.  S.  district  attorney  to  defend  the  actions  instituted  against  these 
Indians  for  their  homes,  and  Agent  Newman  has  been  instructed  to  ftir- 
nish  the  attorney  the  information  in  his  possession  and  to  aid  him  in  the 
matter.    I  look  for  a  completion  of  this  work  within  a  reasonable  time. 

STOCKBRIDGE  AND  MUNSBE  ENEOLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  744),  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  C.  0.  Painter,  who  was  designated  by  the  Department  for  such 
duty.  His  final  report  was  submitted  January  29, 1894.  He  found  481 
X>er8ons  entitled  to  enrollment,  and  submitted  for  the  decision  of  this 
office  a  number  of  other  cases  that  had  been  contested.  Five  of  these 
were  cases  of  women  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe,  but  who, 
Mr.  Painter  thought,  were  not  entitled  to  enrollment  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  the  tribe  was  composed  only  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Indian  party. 

Careful  examination  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  the  parties 
whose  enrollment  had  been  objected  to  by  the  Indians  and  by  Mr. 
Painter,  and  in  the  report  of  May  28, 1894,  from  this  office,  the  rights 
of  the  parties  were  set  forth  and  a  revised  roll  submitt-ed  for  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  This  roll  contained  17  names  more  than 
were  admitted  to  enrollment  by  Mr.  Painter,  making  498  in  all.  The 
enrollment  as  revised  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
June  12, 1894.  Subsequently,  on  recommendation  of  tbe  Indians,  the 
agent,  and  Mr.  Painter,  the  Department  authorized  the  enrollment  of  5 
other  persons,  whose  names  had  been  left  off  by  Mr.  Painter  through 
inadvertence. 

The  membership  of  the  tribe,  therefore,  is  now  fixed  as  503  persons, 
and  as  great  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  instructions  for  the 
enrolling  agent  and  in  the  examination  of  his  report,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  divisions  which  have  heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  as  to  the  rights 
of  certain  x>6rsons  to  membership  therein  are  now  settled  and  will  give 
BO  further  trouble. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1893,  under  which  this  enrollment  was  made, 
imposed  the  fnilher  duty  upon  the  Oovernment  of  issuing  patents  in 
fee  simple  to  the  Stockbridge  sind  Munsee  Indians,  who  have,  either 
themselves  or  by  their  proper  representatives,  continuously  occupied 
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the  lands  allotted  to  them  under  the  treaty  of  1856  and  the  act  of  1871. 
This  duty  has  not  yet  been  performed,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
impracticable  up  to  this  time  to  identify  allottees  entitled  to  patent 
under  this  provision  of  the  law.  This  work  wiU  be  done  as  soon  as  a 
special  agent  of  this  Department  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  identification  of  these  allottees  and  the  issuance  of  patents 
to  them,  it  is  my  purpose  to  recommend  that  authority  be  granted  for 
the  allotment  of  the  remaining  lands  of  the  reservation,  either  under 
the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  or  under  some  special  act  of  Congress 
to  be  obtained  for  that  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that  the  sooner  s^ 
the  lands  of  the  reservation  are  allotted  and  the  trust  funds  of  these 
Indians  distributed  to  them,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  Indians 
and  the  Government.  On  account  of  their  disposition  to  disagree  in  all 
matters  relating  to  their  affairs,  I  am  satisfied  that  as  long  as  there  is 
any  common  property  belonging  to  the  ti'ibe  there  will  be  contentions 
and  trouble.  They  are  well  advanced  in  civilization,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  manage  their  personal  affairs. 

UINTAH  AKD  XJNCOMPAHGEB  UTES. 

During  the  last  session,  H.  E.  bill  6557  and  S.  bill  1887  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  both  providing  for  making  allotments  on  the  Uintah 
and  Uncompahgre  Ute  reservations  and  opening  the  surplus  lands  to 
settlement.  This  proposed  legislation  did  not  originate  in  this  office, 
and  in  reports  to  the  Department,  dated  April  19th  and  23d  last,  recom- 
mendation was  made,  for  the  reasons  therein  set  forth,  against  the  pas- 
sage of  either  of  said  bills.  Neither  of  these  bills  passed  as  a  separate 
measure;  but  their  provisions  were  substantially  incorporated  in  sec- 
tions 20,  21,  22,  and  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

THE  WENATCHEE  FISHERY. 

In  my  last  annual  report  (pages  100, 101)  recommendation  was  made 
that  negotiations  be  had  with  the  Yakima  Indians  for  the  cession  of 
all  their  rights  to  the  township  of  land  and  the  fishery,  which,  by  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1855  (12  Stats.,  954),  was  to  be 
reserved  and  set  apart  for  their  use.  Accordingly,  John  Lane,  special 
U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  were 
instructed  October  25, 1893,  to  call  a  council  of  the  Yakima  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  said  cession.  These  instructions  were 
promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  on  the  29th  of  January  Agent  Erwin 
forwarded  council  proceedings  and  an  agreement  executed  January  8, 
1894,  whereby  the  Indians  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  all  their  claim  to  lands  and  rights  of  fishery  as 
set  forth  in  the  tenth  article  of  said  treaty. 

A  copy  of  the  council  proceedings  and  agreement  was  forwarded  to 
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the  Department  March  17, 1894,  with  recommendation  that  the  same 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  August  15,  1894  (Public,  No.  197,  p.  38), 
the  agreement  was  duly  confirmed  and  ratified,  and  tiie  money  appro- 
priated to  carry  it  into  effect. 

WINNEBAGOBS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  Winnebago  treaty  of  April  15, 1859  (12 
Stats.,  110),  no  provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  patents  to  the 
several  members  of  the  tribe  to  whom  lands  in  severalty  should  lie 
allotted,  but  certificates  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  with  the  stipulation  that  said  tracts  should  not  be 
alienated  in  fee,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  except  to  the  United 
States  or  to  members  of  the  tribe. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  February  21, 1863,  (12  Stats.,  658), 
for  the  removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
reservation  in  Minnesota,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  allot  to  those  Winnebago  Indians  who  had  cultivated  and 
improved  their  lands  SO  acres  of  land  which,  when  so  allotted,  should 
be  vested  in  said  Indians  and  their  heirs  without  the  right  of  aliena- 
tion, which  should  be  evidenced  by  patent. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
15, 1870  (16  Stats.,  361),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to 
cause  to  be  investigated  and  to  determine  the  claims  to  patents  of 
those  Winnebago  Indians  then  lawfully  residing  in  Minnesota,  and  to 
issue  to  those  whom  he  should  find  to  be  entitled  thereto  patents  with- 
out the  right  of  alienation  for  the  lands  theretofore  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty  or  which  ihight  have  been  designated  by  them  for  allotment 
under  the  treaty  of  1859,  or  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  1863,  and  which 
had  not  been  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  In  case  the 
lands  had  been  sold  they  were  to  have  lands  designated  by  them  for 
allotment  out  of  any  unsold  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
Winnebago  Beservation  in  Minnesota,  and  if  it  were  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  make  allotments  within  such  limits  on  good  agricul- 
tural lands,  then  they  were  to  be  made  on  any  public  land  subject  to 
private  entry. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  29, 1872  (17  Stats.,  185),  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  intention  and  meaning  of  said  ninth  and  tenth 
sections  of  the  act  of  July  15, 1870,  afoi*esaid,  ^'to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  patented  to  each  and  every 
Winnebago  Indian,  lawfully  resident  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the 
date  of  said  act,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  said  two  sections 
an  allotment  of  land,  who  have  not  heretofore  received  the  same  in 
quantity  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  1859.'' 

Under  this  legislation  Walter  T.  Burr  made  the  investigation,  and 
reported  to  this  office  July  8, 1873,  a  list  of  52  persons  who  presented 
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their  claims  to  him,  iu  person  or  by  representation,  44  of  which  ciauns 
he  admitted  and  2  he  favorably  recommended.  Patents  in  fee  have 
issaed  to  31  of  the  aforesaid  44,  and  a  patent  without  the  right  of 
alienation  has  issaed  to  one,  viz,  Mary  or  Madam  White  and  her 
heirs.  This  leaves  12  persons  to  whom  no  patents  have  ever  issued, 
and  there  is  no  authority  for  the  issue  of  patents  to  them  except  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  section  9  of  the  act  of  1870,  which 
is  a  restriction  for  all  time,  without  the  right  of  alienation,  by  any- 
one, under  any  circumstances — an  entailment  on  the  land  which  is  not 
deemed  desirable. 

A  full  statement  of  the  status  of  these  13  cases  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  "  For  the  relief  of  certain 
Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota.'^  A  bill,  No.  7731,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  modifying  the  fourth  and  nintli 
sections  of  the  acts  of  1863  and  1870,  respectively,  so  for  as  they 
related  to  the  lands  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  iu  Minnesota,  so  as  to 
permit  the  alienation  and  conveyance  of  said  lands  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
as  drafted  in  this  office,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  obligation  to 
you  for  the  special  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Bureau  and  the  assistance  you  have  cordially  rendered  me,  in  the  man- 
agement of  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen,  by  your  personal 
attention  to  their  details. 

Verjr  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Browkhvg, 

Commistioner. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  AEIZONA, 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  AgencTi 
Parker,  Ariz,,  Atigttat  — ,  A,  D,  1894. 

8iR :  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regnlatious  of  the  Indian  Office  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  sabmit  this,  my  first  annnal  report,  accompanied  by  statistics  and 
information  in  regard  to  this  agency,  the  Indians,  and  the  boarding  school  under  my 
charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

I  reached  this  agency  on  December  20,  1893,  from  my  home  in  Illinois,  and  at  once 
assumed  charge  of  affairs.  Mr.  H.  J.  Palmer,  the  agency  clerk,  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  agency  since  the  death  of  Capt.  Augustus  6.  Tassin,  Twelfth  U.  S.  Infanti^, 
acting  acent,  which  death  occurred  at  this  agency  October  19,  1893. 

I  found  mcMBouite  and  screw  bean  trees  and  arrow  weeds  in  abundance  growing  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  outer  walls  surrounding  the  agency  buildings,  making  it 
impossible  for  one  to  see  the  camps  from  the  agency  or  the  agency  from  the  camps, 
except  the  tops  of  the  buildings.  I  at  once  set  my  policeman  to  work,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  camp  Indians  who  were  very  desirous  to  work,  they  cut,  grubbed, 
and  burned  the  brush  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  when  they  had  completed 
the  work  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  ageucv.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  these 
peaceable,  deserving,  and  long-neglected  Mojave  Indians  have  had  more  assistance, 
instruction,  and  encouragement  during  the  past  six  months  than  for  many  years 
previous. 

The  roMrvation. — I  am  informed  that  this  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  that  it  contains  in  all  about  128,000  acres,  and  is  said  to 
extend  along  the  Colorado  River  north  and  south  a  distance  of  60  miles.  It  is  all 
desert  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach.  Nothing  can  be  raised  on  this  reservation  with- 
out irrigation,  except  where  a  few  of  the  Indians  plant  small  patches  of  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  some  com  on  the  overflow  lands  close  by  the  river  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Looatioa  of  a^pney. — It  would  seem  that  this  agency  is  the  most  isolated  and  farthest 
from  civilization  of  any  agency  in  the  whole  country.  The  agency  is  located  about 
15  miles  south  and  down  the  Colorado  River  from  Monumeni  Peak,  the  northwest 
eomer  of  the  reservation,  and  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  something 
over  a  mile  from  the  steamboat  landing.  It  is  said  to  be  about  200  miles  distant  to 
Yoma,  Ariz.,  atid  about  90  miles  distant  from  The  Needles,  Califomia,  about  50  miles 
north  by  the  mail-route  trail  from  Ehrenberg,  Ariz.  The  mail  for  this  agency, 
Parker  post-office,  arrives  and  departs  twice  per  week,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  is  carried  on  horse  or  mule  back  from  Yuma,  and  it  requires  three  days  for 
the  mail  riders  to  reach  Yuma  from  this  office  or  from  Yuma  to  this  office.  The  Colo- 
rado River  Steam  Navigating  Company  steamers  Mojave  and  Gila,  Capte.  Polhamus 
and  Mellon  in  command,  is  the  only  line  of  steamers  navigating  this  river  between 
Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  and  Yuma.  They  make  very  infrequent  trips,  and  seldom  pass  this 
agency  except  to  bring  the  annual  supplies  for  the  agency  and  school,  very  f^- 
quently  the  supplies  are  delayed  at  Yuma  or  The  Needles,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
open  the  school  on  time.  Some  of  the  Indians  from  the  agency  make  frequent  trips 
to  The  Needles  by  small  row  boat,  which  requires  three  days  to  tow  up,  to  bring 
employ^  in  or  take  them  out  and  bring  in  supplies  for  the  wmte  employes.  In  that 
way  they  earn  eonsiderable  money,  which  they  spend  for  clothing  and  something 
to  eat. 

Agtacy  hidldings. — ^The  agency  buildings  are  all  built  of  adobe,  and  have  been  in 
nae  many  yean.  Some  of  them  are  almost  beyond  repair.  The  roofs  are  of  mud, 
covered  wi^  a  coat  of  ow^^nt^  and  t^e  99ttli;ig  of  tb9  buildings  causes  the  cement 
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to  cracky  and  they  have  to  he  patched  up  quite  offceu  to  prevent  them  fix>m  leakiog. 
The  storerooms  and  warehouses  are  at  tnis  time  iu  the  very  hest  repair  possible  to 
put  them  in  with  the  means  at  hand.  They  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  shelved, 
and  the  roofs  are  free  from  leaks.  The  agency  buildings,  shops,  sheds,  stables,  store- 
rooms, and  corral  are  surrounded  by  a  high  lulobe  wall. 

The  Mojave  Indians. — The  reservation  Indians  are  as  peaceable,  honest,  industriona, 
and  law-abiding  a  tribe  of  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  as  will  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  have  not  had  the  instruction  and  encouragement  they  so  richly  deserve. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  superstitious;  they  have  had  very  little  moral 
and  no  religious  training.  They  cremate  their  dead,  but  do  not  bum  or  destroy 
any  property  with  the  body,  as  formerly.  I  have  not  in  the  six  months  I  have  been 
here  heard  but  one  Indian  use  an  oath.  I  do  not  know  and  have  not  heard  of  an 
instance  of  any  reservation  Indians  using  intoxicating  liquors,  either  onoroff  of  the 
reservation.  They  do  not  practice  polygamy.  Last  spring  an  Indian  storekeeper, 
Tomoka,  deserted  his  wife  and  took  up  with  a  young  schoolgirl.  The  agent,  after 
hearing  the  facts  on  both  sides,  rendered  his  decision  that  he  take  his  wife  back, 
which  he  did  without  any  grumbling,  and  they  appear  to  be  living  as  happily  together 
as  formerly.  No  need  of  any  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency,  and  there  ia 
none.  All  such  matters  can  be  adjusted  by  the  agent  satisfactorily  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

They  are  willing  workers,  and  are  eager  to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  the  small 
rations  of  beef  and  flour  which  the  Government  allows  the  agent  to  issue  to  them 
on  Saturday  of  each  week.  They  perform  their  work  well,  and  are  anxious  to  learn 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  **  all  the  same''  like  white  roan.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1894,  there  was  purchased  from  Indians  for  agency  and  school  use  at  this 
agency  199i  cords  of  wood,  at  $2  per  cord,  amounting  to  $399 ;  also  35,284  pounds  of 
hay,  at  $1.25  per  cwt.,  to  subsist  ai^ency  and  school  stock,  amounting  to  $Al.04. 

The  agency  physician  reports  8  births  and  14  deaths  as  occurring  during  the  fiscal 
year  Just  closed,  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

Irrigation  and  crops.— On  account  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  irriga- 
ting pumps  and  the  late  arrival  of  the  garden  and  field  seeds,  which  were  delayed  en 
route,  the  crops  are  not  what  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  rej>ort.  However,  consider- 
able corn,  some  wheat,  melons,  and  pumpkins  have  been  raised,  which  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  seeds  were  planted  and  cultivated  in  good  shape; 
but  a  great  many  times,  when  the  beds  needed  water  the  worst,  It  could  not  be  had, 
on  account  of  the  pumps  being  broken  or  out  of  repair,  and  in  consequence  the  hot 
sun  would  almost  totally  destroy  the  crops  before  water  could  be  had.  There  was 
raised  by  Indians  on  the  reservation  the  past  year  the  following: 

Wheat bushels..  325 

Com do 600 

Potatoes do 60 

Onions do 25 

Beans do 75 

Other  vegetables do....  25 

Number  of  melons 20,000 

Number  of  pumpkins 6,000 

A  full  report  on  the  irrigating  pumps  and  estimate  of  cost  of  new  and  improved 
ones  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Religion. — ^The  Mojaves  have  very  peculiar  ideas  of  religion.  As  before  mentioned, 
the^  have  had  no  religious  teaching.  The3'  seem  to  have  great  fear  of  an  evil  spirii 
which  they  call  '*Nev  a  thee.''  During  the  school  term  many  of  the  camp  Indiana 
attend  the  Sunday  morning  services  at  the  school,  and  seem  very  much  interested  in 
the  singing  and  exercises. 

Education. — All  of  the  older  Indians  seem  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  edacatinj^^ 
their  children.  The  pupils  learn  very  rapidly.  It  is  almost  next  to  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  get  them  to  speak  the  English  language  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  On 
account  of  lack  of  harmony  and  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  and  school 
employes,  change  in  superintendents,  and  further  lack  of  cooperation,  the  last  half 
of  the  term  was  not  as  successful  as  it  should  have  been.  I  look  forward  to  better 
management  and  discipline  in  the  school  the  coming  year  than  was  experienced  dar- 
ing the  school  year  Just  closed. 

The  oenflus.— During  the  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  made  one 
trip  to  old  La  Paz,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  reservation,  and  several  trips  to 
the  Indian  camps  along  the  river  between  the  agency  and  La  Paz.  I  have  prepared 
and  forwarded  with  this  report  as  accurate  a  census  of  the  Indians  living  on  this 
reservation  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
Indians  live  along  the  lagoons  close  by  the  river,  and  a  long  distance  ft>om  the  main 

tr(»v«le4  tr»U,  except  ^  footpath  or  lodiftu  tr^il;  ^4  it  k  next  to  impossible  to  got 
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to  them.  These  Indians  subsist  mainly  upon  mesquite  and  sorew  beans,  and  plant 
melons  and  pumpkins  on  the  overflow  lands  affcer  the  river  recedes.  The  censos  as 
prepared  is  as  follows : 

Males  over  18  years • 207 

Females  over  14  years 228 

Total 430 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years : 

Males 78 

Females 83 

Total 161 

Males  of  all  ^es 350 

Females  of  aUages 335 

Total 685 

The  Mojaves  at  The  Needles  and  at  Fort  Mojave,  from  the  best  information  I  have 
at  hand  and  have  been  able  to  obtain,  remain  aboat  the  same  in  number  as  reported 
last  year — at  The  Needles  667,  and  at  Fort  Mojave  about  700.  I  have  only  visited 
The  Needles  but  once  since  I  have  been  agent,  and  then  for  only  a  short  time.  I 
found  a  great  many  Indians  working  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
at  good  wages,  all  of  them  peaceable  and  most  of  them  very  well  behaved.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  visit  Fort  Mojave  and  The  Needles  early  in  the  coming  year,  and  would 
be  glad  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  conduct  and  condition  of  th&Fort  Mojave  and 
The  Needles  Indians. 

IbojUoff^ — ^The  present  force  of  agency  and  school  employ^  will,  I  am  very  confi- 
dent, work  for  the  very  best  interest  of  the  service  and  will  give  full  time  and  best 
service;  all  is  peace  and  harmony  at  this  time.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  salaries 
of  some  of  the  employ^  have  been  reduced  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  September  1, 1^,  as  it  is  very  expensive  living  here  and  getting  in  and  oat  (u 
here,  and  but  very  little  money  can  be  saved  by  any  employ^  on  that  account. 

'^nton. — In  the  month  of  March  last  Col.  John  Lane,  or  Oregon,  special  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  visited  this  agency  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  school  and  agency,  making 
•  report  to  the  Department  of  the  same. 

Pdlioe. — My  police  force  consists  of  5  privates.  Their  services  are  absolutely 
necessary.  They  do  a  great  amount  of  work  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  aa 
policemen.  They  work  in  perfect  harmony,  are  influential  men  in  the  tribe,  and  I 
can  depend  upon  them  for  the  faithful  performance  of  any  duty  required  of  them. 

Hbdk-er-ow,  chief  of  the  Mojaves,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  Indians. 
His  voice  in  the  councils  and  at  the  powwows  among  his  own  tribe,  or  wherever  he 
is,  has  always  been  for  peace,  honesty,  and  sobriety  and  law  and  order,  and  he  is  a 
great  fHend  to  the  €k>vemment  and  of  education.  He  richly  deserves  better  treat- 
ment at  the  hands' of  the  Govermnent  than  he  has  ever  received. 

Improvements. — Sweat  houses  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  of  the  Indians  now 
have  very  comfortable  adobe  houses  with  chimneys,  doors,  and  windows:  those 
who  have  not  will  have  them  before  cool  weather.  There  has  been  considerable 
fencing  done  about  the  agency  and  the  Indian  farms  have  been  fenced.  Shade  trees 
huave  been  set  out  about  the  agency  and  those  that  have  died  will  be  replaced  the 
coming  fall.  The  schoolhouse  and  pounds  will  be  fenced,  shades  will  be  built  for 
the  children,  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  will  be  renovated  and  repaired  and  every- 
thing put  in  good  shape  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

Beeewmsndstieni — The  first  and  greatest  need  of  the  agency  and  school  is  a  new 
ftnd  better  system  of  waterworks.  The  present  plant  consists  of  a  very  old  wooden 
tank  elevated  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  small  and  very  old  steam  pump 
and  boiler,  which  pumps  water  from  a  shallow  well  fed  by  a  trencn  30  feet  long  and 
only  about  10  feet  deep,  ''seepaee  water''  from  the  river.  This  plant  is  supposed  to 
furnish  water  for  agency  and  scnool  use.  The  water  is  scarcely  fit  for  laundry  use, 
much  less  for  drinking  purposes.  There  is  absolutely  no  protection  in  case  of  fire 
in  any  of  the  agency  or  school  buildings.  Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  hauled 
from  the  river  in  barrels  and  after  it  settles  it  is  put  into  ''oUas''  to  cool.  A  report 
of  the  agent,  and  the  agency  physician,  on  the  agency  and  school  water  supply  and 
the  sanitaij  condition  of  the  agency  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  windmill  out- 
fit, with  a  3,000-gaUon  tank  elevated  30  feet  from  the  ground,  curbed  and  covered 
wen  90  feet  deep,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  consideration. 

I  recommend  that,  unless  money  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new  and 
im^oved  irrigating  pumps,  new  steam  pump  and  elevated  tank  or  windmill  outfit 
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for  wfttor  tapply  for  Agency  and  school,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  agent,  agency,  and  school  employes  as  soon  as  practicable,  this  agency 
and  school  be  remov^  to  Fort  Mojave,  or  some  other  section  of  the  country,  this 
reservation  opened  up  to  settlement  and  these  Indians  be  removed  to  Fort  Mojare 
and  that  they  be  famished  with  ample  irrigating  facilities  and  set  to  work  at  olear- 
ing  up  and  improving  fiirms. 

The  agent  further  recommends  that  the  supplies  now  being  issued  to  these  deserr- 
inglndians  be  not  cut  off  or  reduced. 

With  very  best  thanks  for  the  courteons  treatment  which  I  have  received  finMBtba 
Indian  Office  and  the  careftil  consideration  of  all  communications  from  tliia  ^^ffBOoy 
since  I  have  been  agent, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Chaklks  £.  Davis, 

U.  S.  Indian  JgemL 

The  CoMiossioNKB  or  Inpiak  Afvaibs. 


BxpoRT  OF  8upKRi2rncin>KNT  OF  Colorado  Rivrr  School.   . 

« 
COLOBADO  Knm  BOAEDUtO  SCBOOL, 

Colorado  Jiiv0r  Agtnoy^  AnffuH^  ia$i, 

6n :  In  oompUsnoe  with  the  role*  and  refoUtlon*  of  the  Denartment  I  hare  the  honor  to  anhmlt  thia 
my  flrat  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  BlVer  Acency  boarding  school  for  the  flaoal  year  endinx  Jiiaa 
80«  18M.  As  I  did  not  enter  upon  daty  until  FeDruary  20, 18S4,  my  report  of  the  adTaacameni  ibr  tha 
year  ia  taken  mainly  trtfim  the  reports  of  teaohera  and  other  heads  of  departmenta : 

Atteadaaos. — School  opened  September  4  with  25  in  attendance.  There  was  a  steady  inciraaaa  tn 
number  enrolled  and  in  average  attendance  durins  most  of  the  year.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
waa  88:  Boys,  43;  girls,  Sft.  Of  these  4  were  under  8  years  and  8  orer  18.  The  average  age  waa  tlf 
yeara;  largeet  nomoer  in  attendance  at  any  onetime,  86;  average  attendance  ibr  the  year,  8l  J7{  avar* 
aga  for  the  two  weeks  taoght  in  June,  84.7. 

^Health.— The  general  h^th  has  been  good,  there  being  practically  no  aiekneaa  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  What  sickneaa  there  waa  during  the  winter  was  traoaable  directly  to  their  riaita 
to  the  campa. 

ladnatrial  work.— Under  the  guidance  of  the  industrial  taaoher  the  boya  have  hauled  and  cut  all  tka 
wood  used  by  the  school;  have  hauled  water  and  meat;  have  attended  to  the  work  on  the  aoheal 
grounds,  and  have  prepared  and  tended  the  achool  garden.  They  have  alao  done  the  heavr  work  ta 
schoolroom,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  The  older  girls  have  aaaisted  in  dining  room  ano  kitebaa: 
have  attended  to  Uie  work  in  the  dormitoriea,  and  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  ■^^'r'ng 
Old  mending  olothinc.  The  smaller  girls  have  bad  some  drill  in  making  ruga  and  in  patchwork. 
Owing  to  lack  of  farilities  for  more  industrial  work,  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  either  gtrla  or  boys 
as  much  drill  in  this  line  as  we  desired.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  do  the&  work  with  great  ears 
and  neatneas.  The  boya,  while  not  so  neat  with  their  work,  take  great  Interest  in  it,  and  preliar  It  te 
aehoolroom  work. 

■ehoel  gardaa.— About  2  aeres  were  plaated  in  eom,  beana,  peaa.  potatoea,  radiahea,  lettae^  osiaaa. 
melonS|  pumpkins,  and  squashes.  Our  seeds  arrived  so  late  that  onlv  the  earliest  vegetables  ware 
readv  for  use  befare  school  dosed.  On  account  of  deficient  pumping  racilitieH,  water  lor  irrigating 
oould  not  be  had  as  often  aa  needed.  This  scarcity  of  water,  oombineowitb  the  lateneas  of  the  aoaana. 
caused  the  oom,  beans,  peas,  and  potati>ea  to  be  almost  a  complete  Ikilure.  Other  vegatablaa,  bev* 
ever,  were  produced  in  abucdanoe. 

Beheelrseai  werlu — The  courae  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  rulea  and  reculatioiis  was  followed  aa 
nearlv  as  possible.  Darinr  the  latter  part  of  the  yivu-  we  were  supplied  with  kindergarten  material, 
whloo  adaed  much  to  the  mtereat  and  f>fflciency  of  the  prirowy  gradns.  While  the  advance»eat  ta 
thia  department  baa  not  been  aa  great  aa  could  be  doefrrd,  il  haa  probably  been  all  that  could  be 


axpeeted  under  the  unaetUed  condition  of  aflktrs  during  the  greater  part  of  taa  yi 

Hyglsais  iastraetiea.— Lecturea  on  elementary  hygiene  were  given  by  the  agency  phyaiolaa  dvrlag 
the  early  part  of  the  vear. 

Feressst. — Durlnjc  ihe  summer  the  school  bulldinga  have  been  orerhanled  and  we  ahall  bava  tw« 
aiMll  rooms  fbr  play  rooms  in  oold  weather,  something  we  were  entiiely  destitute  of.  bhadaa  are 
being  built  on  the  pUyffronnda  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ohlhlren  during  hot  waalhai.  TW 
achool  grounds  will  slno  be  fenced.  These  and  other  minor  Improvements  wUl  add  to  the  atSracilTO- 
ness  and  comfort  of  the  srhooLand  aid  In  overcoming  our  grt*atcAt  erit  the  too  eaay  and  flrequsat 
Interoourse  with  the  ramps.  Eflbrts  are  beinic  made  to  InoresMt  the  aoope  of  the  industrial  wark. 
Tba  sgeat,  Mr.  Davis,  is  very  earnest  in  bis  elFurts  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  sskaal  a 
auceeaa,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  his  heart>  cooperation  ia  our  work.  All  things  saaai  Ikvarabia 
for  more  siicceiuiful  work  in  the  future  than  in  the  paat. 
Veo'  rpspeclfully, 

OsoaoKB. 

BvrmsitjtrmxDmsT  or  Ivdiax  ScaooLt, 
(Through  U.  8.  Indlmn  Agmt, 

(Mormdo  Biv^r  Afffn^,) 
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REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  (AND  MOQUI)  AGENCY. 

* 

Fort  Defiance^  Ariz.,  Auguii  17, 1894. 
SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  tho  following  annual  report  of  this  ageucy : 

KAVAJOBS. 

OondilisB. — ^The  condition  of  the  Navajoes  has  not  improved  materially  since  last 
report.  'Diey  are  poorer  than  at  this  season  last  year.  More  are  starving.  They 
are  asking  what  is  to  become  of  them  this  winter;  asking  if  they  are  to  be  left  to 
starre  to  death.  Many  of  them  who  come  to  the  agent's  office  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  starvation.  Many  of  them  have  lost  their  entire  crop  of  com  this  season. 
This  is  often  their  only  food  except  mutton.  The  continued  low  price  of  wool  and 
the  worthlessness  of  pelts  seriously  affect  these  poor  people.  A  Michigan  farmer 
thinks  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  sheep  unless  the  wool  pays  $1  per  head.  The  Navajoes 
are  receiving  from  3  to  15  cents  per  head.  The  sale  of  wool  being  their  main  source 
of  support,  the  above  comparison  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  their  condition 
financially. 

HaUti. — There  is  apparently  a  slight  tendency  toward  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  these  people— an  inclination  to  make  homes  and  farms.  This  tendency  to 
change  is  due  to  several  causes ;  one,  the  chief,  perhaps,  being  their  poverty  and 
Buffenng,  driving  them  to  seek  subsistence  from  other  sources  than  their  flocks. 

ProgxMs. — It  has  beeu  considered  for  years  that  the  Navaioes  were  self-supporting. 
This  tiieory  has  been  erroneous  for  the  past  few  years  and  has  been  a  misfortune  to 
the  Navi^oes,  for  it  has  led  to  their  being  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  pitiably 
poor  and  driven  to  thieving  and  starvation.  When  the  size  of  the  tribe  and  the 
extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  scattered  are  considered,  the  appropriation  of  $7,500 
annually  for  ''support  and  civilization  "  appears,  as  it  is,  entirely  inadequate  and 
unjust. 

Here  again,  as  in  their  habits,  there  seems  a  tendency  toward  improvement.  The 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  in  schools  is  a  decided 
step  in  progress.  The  often-expressed  desire  for  education  of  their  children  is 
another.  The  visit  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to  Chicago  and 
the  Columbian  Exposition  may  be  considered  the  leading  factor  in  these  changes. 

Agrieultiire. — The  additional  farmer  stationed  at  the  agency  was  kept  in  the  field 
from  the  time  spring  work  could  be  commenced  until  crops  were  in.  He  assisted  in 
opening  and  oonstructins  ditches,  constructing  reservoirs,  and  breaking  up  and 
seeding  land.  He  worked  out  from  the  agency  about  75  miles  to  the  northwest  and 
about  35  miles  to  the  west.  He  found  the  Indians  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the 
work  done,  willing  and  ready  to  render  all  assistance  in  their  power,  eager  to  learn. 
Many  of  them  stated  that  they  had  never  been  assisted  before.  They  came  for  miles 
to  beg  to  have  a  small  piece  of  land  plowed  for  them.  They  were  easilv  satisfied 
and  contented  when  a  fair  portion  of  tne  limited  time  of  the  farmer  was  devoted  to 
tiieir  work,  though  he  accomplished  only  a  small  part  of  what  they  wished.  Their 
gratitude  was  a  continual  surprise,  as  well  as  their  eagerness  and  devotion  to  work. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  if  properly  assisted  now,  when  they  feel  so  strongly  the  need 
of  agricultural  reeources^  soon  they  would  become  self-supporting. 

Xdneation. — The  educational  value  of  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  Cmcago  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  bv  anyone  except  those  who  have  seen  the  results.  The  party  was 
made  up  of  chiera  and  leading  men  so  selected  as  to  have  the  effect  as  widely  spread 
over  the  reservation  as  possible.  The  results  have  been  far  beyond  what  was  hoped 
for. 

The  enrollment  of  the  agency  boarding  school  increased  to  206  during  the  school 
year.  l*his  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  enrollment 
at  tile  agency  school  about  15  were  enroUea  in  the  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  the 

?»arenta  requesting  permission  to  place  them  there,  nearer  home.  One  of  the  chiefii 
iving  on  the  San  Juan  River  told  me  that  if  we  would  build  a  school  on  the  San 
Juan,  so  the  parents  could  see  their  children  and  be  near  them,  they  would  put  as 
many  children  in  school  there  as  were  in  the  school  here,  at  tnat  time  about  100. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  Chicago  party. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  with  a  view  to  opening  a  day  school  at 
Bluff,  Utah,  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  much  interested 
and  pleased  at  the  prospect.  They  are  practicallv  isolated  from  the  school  here. 
The  project  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  erect  suitable  buildings  at  that  place.  Where  lumber  is  $75  to  $S)  per 
thousand,  and  other  material  and  labor  in  proportion,  a  thousand-dollar  limit  for  a 
day-school  building  is  entirely  too  low. 

fDsrianaxT  work.— -Mr.  8.  E.  Snider  has  succeeded  Mr.  Riggln  as  the  representative 
of  thfl  M.  E.  Ohoroh  at  this  agency.    Owing  to  the  limUed  appropriation  for  tho 
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•apport  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Snider  has  accepted  employment  with  Mr.  Vincent,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  water  on  the  reservation,  pending  the  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  fiinds  to  support  the  work. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Eldridge  continued  in  her  excellent  work  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
administering  to  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  assisting  the  Indians  in  every  possible 
way.  In  one  instance  she  saved  the  life  of  a  woman  who  had  been  g^iven  up  to  die 
by  the  Indian  medicine  men.  The  benefits  of  her  work  are  evident  in  many  wavs. 
Some  of  the  most  desperate  characters  of  the  tribe  who  have  come  under  her  innu- 
ence  have  dev^oped  into  steady,  hard-working  men.  She  has  recently  accepted  the 
position  of  field  matron,  and  will  contibne  her  work  at  the  same  place. 

Boad  making  and  repairs. — ^The  roads  6f  the  reservation  are  generally  very  good,  and 
only  such  changes  and  repairs  have  been  made  as  were  necessary  at  crossings  of 
arroyos,  etc. 

Comrt  of  Indian  ofEBnies. — The  service  performed  by  the  members  of  the  conrt  ha« 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Allotments. — ^No  allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reservation. 

Irxigation. — ^Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  development  of  water,  construction 
of  irrigating  ditches,  etc.,  but  is  progressing  so  very  slowlv  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  appropiiation  being  consumed  in  salaries  and  the  Navijoes  being  left  little  or  no 
better  off  than  at  present. 

Events.— So  far  as  known  only  one  murder  was  committed  by  the  Kavi^^^  during 
the  year.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  a  storekeeper,  living  near  Defiance  Station,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Navajoes.  The  murder  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  result  of  a  drunken  gambling  row. 

The  event  of  the  year  for  the  Navsyoes,  and  the  source  of  many  of  the  changes  in 
them  for  the  better,  was  a  trip  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  headmen  to  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber. Punds  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  were  raised  b^  private  subscription.  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rishts  Association,  raised  $700;  Bishop 
Kendrick,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  contributed  $100, 
and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  contributed 
$100.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  George  T.  Nicholson,  general  passenger  agent,  Mr. 
W.  P.  White,  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railway,  and  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Putnam,  of 
the  Deparfanent  of  Ethnology,  the  party  was  permitted  to  camp  in  the  grounds  of 
the  exposition,  giving  the  Indians  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  the  fair.  This  was 
enhanced  by  the  marked  courtesy  of  all  the  officiak  and  exhibitors,  who  rendered 
every  assistance  toward  giving  the  Indians  all  instruction  and  opportunity  possible 
to  learn  and  see,  wherever  it  could  be  done.  The  benefit  of  this  trip  has  been  far 
greater  than  anticipated.  An  incident  of  the  trip  will  illustrate  of  wnat  benefit  this 
trip  was,  aside  from  the  educational  value  to  the  chiefii  and  through  them  to  the 
trioe,  awakening  a  desire  to  be  better  and  more  like  the  whites.  8<H>n  after  leaving 
Kansas  City  the  interpreter  told  me  that  the  chiefs  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  They 
commenced  the  conversation  by  saying  that  they  saw  now  that  tney  were  mistaken. 
Iliey  had  supposed  there  were  no  white  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Their 
ancestors  told  them  that  they  had  been  all  over  that  country  and  that  there  were  no 
white  people  there.  This  accounts  in  a  most  natural  way  for  the  theory  prevalent 
among  the  Navajoes  up  to  this  time  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  tne  whites 
and  could  whip  them  in  war.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  ignorant  people  should 
believe  tiieir  parents  until  convinced  to  toe  contrary  by  their  own  observation. 

Beoommendati<ms. — The  purchase  of  a  liberal  amount  of  seeds,  wagons,  plows,  and 
fence  wire;  the  employment  of  at  least  8  additional  farmers  next  season,  to  enable 
the  Indians  to  start  after  the  development  of  the  water;  the  Government  control  of 
trading  stores;  the  purchase  of  Navajo  blankets  for  all  Indian  schools,  to  give  the 
Navajoes  a  profitable  market  for  their  wool ;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  two 
sawmills  on  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  reservation.  It  is  also 
earnestly  recommended  that  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  nonreservation  schools,  given  such  equipment  and  attractions  as  will  make  it 
the  pride  of  the  children  and  their  parents.  If  this  is  done  promptly  there  will  soon 
be  an  attendance  of  over  1,000  pupus. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  tnis  tribe,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  must  spread 
out  more  and  more  among  the  whites.  The  people  are  now  showing  a  strong 
inclination  to  have  their  children  prepared  for  tnis  time,  and  the  Government  must 
be  responsible  if  they  are  not  met  and  encouraged. 

MOQUI6. 

Condition. — There  is  little,  indeed  no,  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Moquis 
in  the  pastyear. 

Habits. — Tne  plan  of  building  houses  in  the  valleys  for  these  Indians,  with  a  view 
to  penoading  them  to  abandon  their  overcrowded  pueblo  dweUings  on  the  high 
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mesM,  do68  not  seem  to  be  as  snccessfnl  as  desired.  Manyof  the  honses  bnilt  in  the 
yalleye  are  unoccupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Their  habits,  customs,  and 
general  mode  of  living  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  conditions  of  life  on 
the  mesas  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  less  than  compulsion  will  cause 
them  to  abandon  their  pueblo  dwellings. 

Biipoeition. — With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Oreiba  village  the  Moauis  are 
very  friendly  to  the  whites  and  appear  anxious  to  learn  and  have  their  children 
educated.  The  so-called  hostile  element  in  the  Oreiba  village  is  being  overcome 
through  the  influence  of  the  Mennonite  missionary,  Mr.  R.  H.  voth. 

Bdnoation. — The  boarding  school  at  Keams  Canyon  has  been  maintained  during  the 
year,  and  two  day  schools— one  at  Oreiba  village  and  one  at  the  first  mesa.  The 
attendance  at  the  boarding  school  was  not  as  large  as  formerly  of  Moquie.  there 
being  about  15  Navajoes  included  in  the  enrollment.  The  attendance  at  tiae  day 
•ohools  averaged  about  30,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  33. 

WMionaiy  work. — Bey.  K.  H.  Voth,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  located  at  Oreiba 
village,  has  acquired  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  Moqui  language  and  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  good  and  strong  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  xne  village. 

Mr.  Curtis  P.  Coe,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  has  commenced  missionary  work  at  the 
second  mesa. 

AUotments. — Lands  were  surveyed  with  a  view  to  allotting  them  in  severalty  to  the 
Moquis.  The  survey  was  completed  and  report  made  by  Special  Allotting  Agent 
Mayhugh.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  for  these  people  to  cultivate  their  umd 
in  common.  They  plant  their  com  and  other  crops  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
valleys,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there,  wherever  the  sand  may  be  for  the  season. 
Owing  to  this  shifting  nature  of  their  planting  grounds,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  maintain  any  allotment  to  individuals ;  and  the  Moquis,  appreciating  this, 
forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Department  praying  that  the  allotments  he  not  confirmea 
and  that  they  be  permitted  to  continue  their  custom  of  planting  and  cultivating 
their  lands.  The  petition  was  indorsed  by  a  number  of  persons  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  lands  of  the  Moquis  and  interested  in  their  welfare.  Apparently  no 
action  has  been  taken,  either  on  the  allotments  or  on  the  petition,  it  is  believed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe  would  be  promoted  by  granting  the  petition. 

Ssoommendatioiis. — The  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Keams  Canyon  is  praoti- 
ciJly  the  agent  of  the  Moquis,  being  intrusted  with  all  disbursements  for  the  tribe, 
the  work  of  building,  etc.,  being  under  his  supervision.  He  or  some  one  else  living 
mear  the  villages  should  be  the  agent  of  the  tnbe,  or  the  agent  at  this  agency  should 
be  furnished  sufficient  clerical  force  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  all  the  business  of 
the  tribe  and  make  frequent  visits  to  their  villages. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sevant, 

£.  H.  Plttmmxr, 
Firai  Lieutenant,  Tenth  If^amtrif,  Acting  Indian  Agent 

The  ComassiOMSR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendknt  of  Navajo  School. 

Navajo  Aoenct, 
FoH  Dt^Mne^,  Ariz.,  Aug%ut  f7.  289L 

8nx  I  hare  tlie  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Navajo  bosrdiog  school  for  tbo  flsosl 
yottr  ending  June  80. 18M : 

AttoefiaaM.— At  the  opening  of  the  sobool,  on  September  1,  15  pnpils  were  preeent,  and  at  the  oloee 
of  the  aohool  year  the  enrollment  waa  206,  which  is  an  increaae  of  about  100  per  cent  over  any  prevl- 
•as  year,  and  all  pn^Ia  were  bnraght  in  by  their  narenta  without  aolicitation. 

Aateamodattoaai —The  capacity  of  the  school  is  100,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  onderstood  that  the  school 
vaa  vary  mnch  crowded.  There  waa  not  aoffldent  dormitory  room,  though  all  rooms  aTailable  were 
eoBverted  Into  dormitories.  lesTing  the  boys  with  no  play  or  aitting  room,  and  then  there  were  3  sleep- 
kurin  a  aln^  bed  and  4  and  6  In  a  double  bed  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  bathuig  fiMdlities  were  poor^  there  being  two  tubs  in  which  to  bathe  146  boys ;  but  new  tubs  ars 
»ow  being  put  in,  which  will  gire  good  bathrooms  to  both  girls  and  bovs. 

The  qoeotioii  of  clothing  waa  a  difltoult  one,  as  the  clothing  fumisoed  was  poor  in  quality  and  of 
■asnitable  aiaea;  many  of  the  suits  were  cut  oyer  to  fit  the  boys,  yet  it  waa  diificult  to  haye  them 
appear  neat.    The  aopplr  of  hata  and  shoes  gave  out  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

■fsatth. — The  health  of  the  pupils  waa  goodior  the  greater  part  of  the  year^ith  the  exception  of  a 
few  cases  of  sore  throats  and  aore  eyes  and  one  or  two  contagious  diseases.  The  latter  cases  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  huts  or  hogans  for  lack  of  proper  accommodations  in  the  school,  as  there 
waa  no  room  available  In  which  to  isolate  the  patients  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  diseases. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  had  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  low  fever,  and  bowel 
troabia,  and  that  no  deaths  occurred  is  due  solely,  I  believe,  to  the  constant  and  excellent  care  given 
by  the  aehool  employ^  as  a  whole. 

adasatieaal  —The  schoolrooms  were  small  and  very  crowded,  one  teacher  having  for  aeveral  montha 
0T«r  90  pupUa;  bat  a  fourth  teacher  was  emplovea  in  Haroh,  whi<^  lightened  the  work,  the  girla* 
play  room  being  fitted  up  for  a  schoolroom,  but  notwithstanding  the  orowded  aohoolrooms  ana  the 
hti  thaA  sboat  160  of  the  pupila  had  never  been  in  aohool  before,  much  progress  waa  made  in  English 
■fl  lug  ami  flit  alamspway  braaohea. 
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Tboldiidergwrteii  was  siioceaiifol  in  promoting  the  Bngliab  and  mnaio  of  the  little  onee,  Mt  i 

through  the  loss  of  the  teaoher  in  the  middle  oithe  year  and  the  many  changee  that  oame  alterwarda. 
There  wan  no  room  larg^  enough  in  which  to  aeaemole  all  the  pupils,  ao  we  were  obliged  to  abuidoii 
all  general  aHemblies. 

lidaatriaL— The  indnetrial  work  of  the  aohool  has  enifbred  ffreatly  for  lack  of  aooommodation.  The 
shoe  shop  at  first  occupied  a  room  in  the  boys'  building,  but  we  increase  in  attendance  made  it  neoaa> 
aary  to  use  the  room  for  other  purposes,  so  an  old  adobe  building  was  repaired  and  the  shop  mored 
into  it;  but  the  room  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  necessary  benches  and  tools  and  more  ibkn  three 
workmen.  The  time  in  this  department  was  spent  in  repairing  pnpUs'  shoes  and  making  shoes.  Inci- 
dental to  the  teaching  of  the  trade  to  8  boys. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  no  regular  place  provided  for  its  ocoapanoy,  being  mored  flrom  one  place  tm 
another  wnere  room  can  be  founid,  it  being  at  present  in  the  agency  blacksmith  shop,  baring  room  for 
one  workman.  During  the  year  2  boys  worked  with  the  carpenter,  whose  work  is  very  heavy,  many 
repairs  being  needed  and  eonstant  demands  made  for  new  work. 

The  tailor  shop  was  vacant  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  A  tailor  was  employed  in  the  fhU  to  relit 
clothing,  but  was  dismissed  when  the  work  was  completed.  Another  was  onployed  in  the  sprinc, 
but  owing  to  limited  quarters  has  been  obliged  to  work  and  sleep  in  the  same  room .  The  wwk  in  thla 
department  is  much  needed  in  the  school,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  get  clothing  to  fit  the  small  boya 
who  come  to  school:  and  only  Jeans  is  provided  to  make  up,  which  wears  so  poorly  it  keeps  the  tailor 
and  4  boys  busy  making  and  repairing. 

Owing  to  the  limited  nomber  of  girls  (6)  who  were  large  enough  to  sew,  the  work  in  the  sewinc 

'room  has  been  very  heavy,  the  additional  pupils  creating  a  demand  the  sewing  room  was  unable  to 

meet.    The  seamstress  worked  early  and  late,  in  and  out  of  work  hours,  yet  was  unable  to  manuf)M>- 

ture  as  much  clothing  as  was  needed.    The  matrons,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  wen  obUged  to 

do  the  mending,  whion  took  time  that  waa  needed  for  their  own  special  and  numerous  duties. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen  was  very  heavy,  as  all  the  baking  for  the  school  had  to  be  done  in  the 
kitchen  range  by  the  cook,  who  was  obliged  often  to  work  tram  half  past  a  in  the  morning  until  li^ 
at  night  in  order  that  the  bread-making  would  not  interfere  with  the  cooking,  which  in  itself  was 
work  endnrii  fbr  one  person  alone. 

The  laitnory  occupied  a  room  in  an  addition  to  the  boys'  building,  the  floor  of  which  waa  on  tiko 
ground,  and  the  water  fhnn  the  laundry  had  soaked  through  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  moat 
unhealthy  place  in  which  to  work,  and  it  affected  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  building.  After 
repeated  efforts,  a  new  building  was  finished  enough  for  occupancy  and  the  laundry  moved  into  it,  bi^ 
with  one  small  range  and  snudl  wasliing  machines,  the  washing  fat  180  and  more  pnpila  is  yet  a 
difficulty. 

Beeommsndations.— It  Is  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommended  that  if  this  aohool  la  to  be  main- 
tained steps  be  taken  at  once  to  improve  the  present  buildings,  and,  as  the  Navi^joes  show  a  decided 
Inclination  and  fHendsbip  for  the  school  by  sending  their  ohihlren  in  numbers  the  school  can  not  now 
acconunodate,  new  buildings  be  erected  for  their  accommodation. 

A  biUcery  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  food  may  be  prepared  more  carsftadly  and  healthfdlly,  and  In 
greater  varietv. 

A  school  building  is  necessary  for  class  rooms  and  general  assemblies,  and  would  give  ample  dormi- 
tory room  and  a  sitting  room,  in  both  boys'  and  giru*  buildings,  for  225  pupils ;  both  boys  and  glrla 
being  deprived  of  asitting  room,  which  was  sorely  needed,  especially  in  inclement  weather. 

If  ore  room  for  employes  is  needed,  as  they  have  been  orowdea  into  rooms  much  needed  by  tho  pnpila, 
and  into  a  small  ag^cy  building  for  their  mess. 

Better  facilities  snonld  be  provided  for  the  laundering,  as  it  is  difficult  to  wash  the  clothing  for  so 
many  pupils  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to  do  it  in  a  proper  way. 

A  hospital  and  nurse  should  be  furnished  for  the  care  ox  the  sick,  so  that  all  cases  of  i^iieas  can  be 
cared  for  in  the  school,  as  the  religion  of  these  people  is  controlled  by  their  "medicine  men, "In  whom 
their  faith  is  beginning  to  weaken,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  would  do  a  great  good  and  reach  many 
who  would  not  be  reached  otherwise. 

Shop  buildings  should  be  erected  to  give  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  different  trades  to  a  snfiksleDt 
number  of  boys  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  with  as  little  outside  assistance  as  possible,  and  to 
give  them  the  trades  their  parents  request  to  be  taught  them  when  they  enter  school.  They  often  aak 
wat  their  boys  be  taught  to  make  coats,  or  shoes,  or  wagons  and  harness,  at  build  housee,  which  In 
Itself  shows  what  might  be  accomplished  with  these  peo^e  If  proper  means  are  provided. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant^ 

O.  A.  Mbbrtit, 
jSuptrinttnit^nt. 

The  SxTPBBnrmiDBifT  of  Indian  Schools. 

Katajo  Aosnot,  v.  Hsx.,  Avgutt97, 1894, 

Bespeotfully  forwarded,  approved,  and  concurred  In. 

B.  H.  Plummke, 
FUr$t  lAt^itenaml,  Ttnth  InfonUy,  Acting  AgmU. 


Report  of  Field  Matron^  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  report  of  services  performed  by  me  as  field  matron  on  the  Kavaio  BeservaHon  from  Jnly  ], 
1898,  to  July  1, 18M,  la  aa  follows : 

Knmberof  Indian  families  visited 108 

Number  of  persons  in  above  families 68ft 

Number  of  families  living  in  bouses fi 

Number  of  families  living  in  hosans M 

Nnmber  of  Indian  women  actu^y  instructed  in— 

Care  of  house 78 

Cleanliness 306 

Preparation  of  food 166 

Sewing 192 

Laundry  work 76 

Dyeing  and  "setting"  of  colors  fbr  blankets 18 

Care  and  use  of  milK 48 

Careof  siok 808 

Care  of  children 286 

Packafsa  of  seeds,  aasorted,  given  to  Indians 146 
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Mjaay  tilks  have  been  g:lT«ii,  to  fkr  aa  ]aioirle«1ge  of  the  langaMte  will  permit,  apon  the  Sabhath  m 
•  day  of  rest  and  upon  fundunental  trntbu.  Dnring  the  past  year  there  have  been  made  at  the  miMiion, 
under  enr  direction,  14  wool  comforts,  tho  wool  being  washed  and  carded;  we  furnishing,  many  times, 
the  calico  for  covering.  Two  women  saved  com  husks  and  prepared  husk  beds,  which  were  used  npon 
hsfnemade  bedsteads.  Hare  given  medicine  to  the  sick  584  times.  Orindings  npon  oar  haiid  mill  of 
«om  and  wheat,  51.  Com  brwd  made  and  baked  at  the  mission,  20  times.  The  wom^  are  very  proud 
«f  their  soooeas  in  making  yeast  bread,  several  bakings  of  which  have  been  prepared  and  baked  on 
ooratove. 

Garments  earned;  also  given  to  old,  sick,  and  little  ones 290 

Money  earned  of  us  by  Kavi^oes $88.00 

Combs  given 0 

Mealseamed 210 

Meals  given  to  sick 258 

Work  bags  given,  eontaining  thread,  needles,  thimbles,  and  buttons 87 

Tools  lent 4 244 

Indian  visitors 4,176 

Cmmon  held  at  the  mission  with  the  most  prog^resslve  Nav^joes ;  urged  them  to  send  children  to 
aehool;  having  confidence  in  the  agent,  they  promised  to  do  so.  Five  houses  built,  we  furnishing 
doors  and  windows  and  taking  pay  in  blankets. 

We  insist  upon  a  fireplace  Mmg  built  in  each  house  as  a  means  of  ventilation.  An  Indian  woman, 
given  up  by  tne  medicine  men  to  die,  was  brought  to  the  mission  and  left  nearly  a  month.  She  got 
well.  The  more  pn^iressive  Indians  ue  fast  losing  fMth  in  their  medicine  men.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  tiie  Indians  to  send  50  and  00  miles  for  mMioines. 

I  nave  received  from  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  the  Indian  Association  $75,  which  was 
expended  for  tools,  and  140  pounds  of  alfiUfa  seed,  which  was  issued  to  the  Indians  settled  under  the 
Cwsbrldge  dlt^.  Also  $S7o,  to  aid  tbe  Indians  in  taking  out  a  large  ditch,  alreadv  covering  about 
600  acres,  and  can  be  extended  much  farther  and  oover  much  more  land.  The  Indians  have  worked 
verv  hard  all  the  spring  and  summer  on  this  ditch.  A  good  many  of  the  Indians  are  working  for 
white  men.  and  give  general  satisfaction.  In  looking  back  three  years  we  see  a  decided  improvement 
tn  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Indians  living  along  the  San  Juan.  They  are  also  getting  dissatisfied 
with  ownership  in  common,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  more  progressive  Kava- 
foes  will  dissolve  the  tribal  relations. 

Bespectfully  sabmitted. 

Mast  B.  Whttb. 


Beport  of  Missionary,  Navajo  Reservation. 

Jbwbtt,  N.  Mbx.,  Augutt  f7, 1894. 

Dkab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  as  to  the  work  at  the  mission  for  the  past  year, 
I  wo«Jd  say  that  we  nave  received  5  barrels  and  4  boxes  of  clothing,  which  has  been  issued  to  the  old. 
the  sick,  and  the  little  ones  among  the  Nav^joes.  One  barrel  contained  manv  new  garments  ana 
sheets  for  our  hospital  supply.  We  also  received  $15  in  money  to  be  used  as  we  thought  oest.  It  paid 
for  medicines.  Two  boxes  of  druss  iVom  the  agency.  Many  packages  of  seeds  of  various  kinds. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  doUars  in  money  from  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  branch  of  Indian  Asso- 
eiatioo.  to  aid  in  taking  out  a  ditch  for  the  colony  settled  below  Uie  Hog  Back ;  283  pounds  alfalfa 
aeed.wnich  was  issued  to  21  Indians;  149  packages  of  assorted  garden  seeds;  8  sets  of  liamess; 
and  6  planters*  hoes  Arom  the  affenoy,  and  various  little  packages  which  came  to  us  by  mail  contain- 
ing workbags  furnished  with  thread,  needles,  thimbles,  and  buttons,  which  were  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  Imlian  women;  also  packages  of  ronnants  of  calico,  ginghams,  and  thread. 

Looking  back  threeVearsI  oanbut  feel  greatly  enoooragM,  although  the  Indians  here  are  very 
poor,  andwere  it  not  for  the  nromised  work  upon  the  irrigating  ditches,  I  do  not  see  how  these*  peo* 
pis  coold  live  another  year  without  help  from  the  Government.  The  tendency  to  take  out  ditiwes, 
and  to  cultivate  more  land,  to  build  little  adobe  or  log  houses  is  growing.  AJso  the  dissatisfaction 
at  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  workers,  who  feel  compelleu  to  share  with  those  of  the  tribe 
who  spend  the  summer  gambling  and  roaming  around,  and  in  winter  their  more  provident  neigh- 
bors  must  feed  them.  Our  grestest  need  upon  Uils  side  of  the  reservation  (after  irrigating  ditohes) 
Bi  a  Christian  Nav%Jo  as  interpreter. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Mart  L.  Eldbidqb. 

U&aL  S.  H.  PLUmfiB,  IT.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Indian  Aff$nt. 


REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency, 
•  SacatoUf  Ariz»,  September  i,  1894, 

8lR:  Complying  with  yonr  instmctions,  dated  July  5,  1894, 1  have  the  honor  to 
rabmit  nay  nnt  annual  report  of  the  afiTairs  of  this  agency,  where  I  assumed  charge 
Aognst  W.  1893.  I  have  prepared^  as  fully  and  as  correctly  as  is  possible  for  me  to 
do  with  tne  means  at  hand,  statistics,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  Indians  connected  with 
it.  So  far  as  the  report  may  go  to  show  their  condition  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  their  progress,  I  can  not  grow  eloquent  over  marked  improvements.  My 
year'a  work  has  been  finished  and  I  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful,  yet,  though  my 
efforts  have  been  earnest,  I  fear  that  it  would  take  a  trained  eye  to  find  any  slight 
advaneement. 

There  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  three  tribes  of  Indiana,  to  wit, 
PiiOMB,  PspagoeSi  and  Marieopas.    There  has  been  set  apart  for  their  occupancy  bj 
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executive  orders  four  separate  reserves,  viz,  Gila  River,  Salt  River,  Gila  Bend  and 
San  Xavier  reservations. 

Gila  Biver  Beservatioii. — ^The  agent's  headquarters,  boarding  school,  fionr  mill,  store 
rooms,  etc.,  are  on  this  reservation,  15  miles  due  north  from  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  a 
station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Pimas  are  located  on  this  reservation, 
which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Gila  River,  beginning  about  2  miles  f^om  ^e  famona 
Casa  Grande  ruins  and  following  the  valley  of  the  river  to  where  Salt  River  flowa 
^to  it,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix.  This  valley  is  said  to  be  45  miles  long 
and  about  14  miles  wide,  but  the  strip  of  arable  land  is  but  a  lit^ile  over  2  miles  iu 
width.  foUowine:  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  Pimas,  who  number  3,300,  are  tractable,  good-natured  people,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  teachings  of  civilization.  They  have  never  been  the  enemjr  of 
their  white  brother.  In  the  early  days  of  Western  emijg;ration.  when  the  ^Id  excite- 
ment brouebt  thousands  through  this  region  on  their  way  to  California,  a  Pima's 
lodge  saved  many  from  the  scalping  knife  of  unfriendly  tribes.  They  deserve  better 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  now,  when  they  are  being  driven  to  des- 
titution for  the  want  of  water  in  their  well-prepared  irrigation  ditches.  Before  the 
settlement  of  the  territory  on  the  river  above,  when  they  could  take  the  water  as 
needed,  they  never  called  for  subsistence.  They  can  not  do  this  now.  The  flow  of 
water  has  been  diverted  and  thrown  into  the  canals  and  ditches  before  it  reaches 
their  wheat  fields.  As  a  result  their  grain  crop  was  a  failure  last  year  and  their 
agent  was  forced  to  call  for  aid  to  prevent  starvation.  Again  this  year  they  must 
have  subsistence  or  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  Gila  River  is  now  full  and  overflowing,  but  the  water  comes  too  late  to  benefit 
the  Indian  and  can  be  of  but  little  good.  If  a  reservoir  could  be  built  that  the  water 
might  be  stored  which  is  now  going  to  waste,  and  utilized  when  they  most  need  it^ 
there  would  never  be  a  c^  for  nelp  heard  from  the  Pima  Indians. 

Salt  Biver  Reservation. — ^There  are  543  Pima  Indians  located  on  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation, which  lies  near  Tempo  and  Mesa  City,  Ariz.,  situated  on  Salt  River.  These 
Indians  are  usually  well  supplied  with  water,  and  as  a  result  they  never  complain 
nor  call  for  help.  Upon  complaint  made  it  was  necessary  to  serve  a  notice  on  the 
water  commissioner  of  Maricopa  County,  in  June,  for  the  restoration  of  water  to  the 
Indians'  ditch.  There  has  been  no  trouble  since.  There  are  also  94  Maricopas  on 
this  reservation.  The  children  are  sent  to  the  boarding  schools  on  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation, PhcBuix,  and  Tucson. 

OUa  Bend  Beservation. — ^Located  in  Maricopa  County,  on  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Only  a  verv  few  Papagoes  live  on  this  reservation,  although  a  number  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  located  there  when  they  can  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  be  removed. 
They  have  been  made  uneasy  by  hearing  the  talk  of  peUtions  being  circulated  asking 
that  the  Executive  order  creating  the  reservation  be  annulled.  In  their  interest  and 
for  their  benefit,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  GUa  Bend  Reservation,  which 
has  been  by  Executive  order  set  apart  for  the  Papagoes,  be  held  for  them,  the  peti- 
tions of  delegates  and  prayers  of  sundry  parties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  day  will  eventually  arrive  when  Arizona  will  supply  water  for  all  arable  land 
by  means  of  reservoirs  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  this  time  comes  the 
Government,  in  all  justice^  will  have  to  provide  for  the  Indians,  and  they  might  as 
well  be  upon  this  reservation,  as  no  bettor  place  can  be  selected  for  them. 

San  Xavier  Reservation.— Situated  9  miles  south  of  Tucson,  Pima  County,  Aris. 
There  is  submitted  herewith  a  full  report  from  J.  M.  Berger,  additional  farmer  in 
charge. 

Wandering  Papagoes.— The  Papagoes,  except  those  who  have  located  themselTes  on 
the  San  Xavier  and  Gila  Bend  reservations,  are  nomadic  in  4heir  habits  and  roam  over 
the  territory  lyin^  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Mexican  Une. 
They  are  usually  found  gathered  around  springs  and  water  holes  of  theit  own  find- 
ing,  or  wells  and  tanks  of  miners  and  ranchmen,  seeking  water  for  themselves  and 
pastures  for  their  cattle.  Ant  like,  they  are  continuafly  on  the  move,  going  and 
coming,  from  early  harvest  time  of  the  Pimas  until  late  in  the  fall,  vacillating  between 
their  adopted  tramping  grounds  to  the  wheat  fields  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
accompanied  on  their  pilgrimages  by  various  beasts  of  burden,  from  the  festive,  buck- 
ing bronco  to  the  patient,  lazy  burro,  often  loaded  down  with  wheat  and  babies.  With 
few  exceptions  they  appear  satisfied  with  their  manner  of  living.  They  dress  as  well 
as  the  average  Mexican,  and  ask  no  help  from  the  Government  beyond  the  occasional 
issue  of  a  spade  or  shovel. 

In  a  former  communication  with  your  office  the  hope  was  expressed  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  to  locate  about  60  families  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  who 
had  manifested  such  a  desire.  Since  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months,  when 
for  lack  of  water  the  sun  has  dried  every  remnant  of  vegetationy  I  am  forced  to 
recede  from  this  recommendation.  Where  they  now  rove  they  are  giving  but  little 
annoyance,  and,  until  the  problem  of  water  is  solved,  my  judgment  is  they  hs^  beet 
remain  for  a  while  with  the  scenes  of  their  childhood.  When  the  water  question  is 
settled  and  something  better  can  be  offered,  locate  them^  and  not  until  then. 
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I  find  it  impomible  to  fomiBh  a  oensns  of  these  wanderen.  I  have  made  an 
extended  yisit  of  inspection  through  the  country  south  of  the  railroad.  From  state- 
jnents  given  by  the  headmen  I  estimate  tliat  there  are  not  over  1,500  or  1,800  Papa- 
ffoes  living  in  Arizona,  and  about  as  many  go  back  and  forth  between  Arizona  and 
Mexico. 

Xarioopai. — ^The  census  submitted  shows : 

Oila  River  Reservation 203 

8al  t  River  Reserv  ation 94 

Other  reports  show  that  the  Maricopas  did  not  live  on  the  Gila  River  and  Salt 
River  reservations  set  apart  for  them,  out  on  land  not  named  by  Executive  order, 
lying  on  Salt  River  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Fhcenix.  Within  the  past  year,  how- 
eveor,  they  have  located  themselves  as  stated  above. 

When  water  can  be  had  at  all  in  their  irrigation  ditches  they  raise  enough  beans, 
melons,  pumpkins,  etc.,  to  supply  their  meager  demands ;  no  more.  Their  proximity 
to  the  Pnosnix  market,  where  they  could  sell  all  the  produce  they  could  raise,  would 
make  them  an  easy  living  but  for  their  lack  of  muscle.  The}'  are  indolent,  long- 
haired beggars^  with  more  intelligence  than  either  the  Pirn  as  or  Papagoes,  but  too 
lazy  to  be  ambitious.  There  may  be  a  hope  for  their  future,  however,  as  Supt.  HaU, 
of  the  PhoBuix  school,  speaks  in  a  very  complimentary  way  of  about  twenty  of  their 
ehildren  who  attend  that  school. 

Pima  Agency  flonxing  milL — This  mill  is  kept  at  work  the  year  around  to  supply 
constant  demands  of  the  Indians,  and  no  better  investment  could  have  been  made 
for  their  benefit. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — ^The  court  of  Indian  ofienses  had  already  been  established 
when  I  aasumed  charge,  consisting  of  3  judges.  This  court  is  of  ^eat  benefit,  and 
its  loss  would  be  felt  should  the  pro  bono  publico  spirit  lessen  its  interest.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  court's  decree,  punishments  are  reduced, 
though  its  decisions  are  generally  fair,,  always  impartial,  and  without  exception 
accepted  with  good  grace  by  the  litigants  or  those  interested. 

Pence  fivroe. — ^The  police  force  of  the  agency  is  at  all  times  faithful.  With  Kistoe 
Jackson,  an  old  pupil  of  Hampton,  as  the  captain,  supported  by  an  excellent  force 
of  young  men,  most  of  whom  have  attended  some  school,  whisky  drinking,  ''tiswin" 
debauchery,  and  other  lawless  conduct  seldom  go  unpunished. 

Religion. — For  twenty-four  years  the  missionary  work  under  charge  of  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Cook,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  been  carried  on  among 
the  Pimas.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  3  churches  have  been  erected  on  the  Gila 
River  Reservation.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Cook  unaided  by  any 
other  missionary.  He  has  instructed  several  Pima  Indians  to  assist  him  in  the  field. 
He  expects  to  have  assistance  this  fall  to  take  charge  of  a  church  and  parsonage 
recently  built. 

Sehooli. — ^Four  schools  are  entirely  supplied  with  children  from  this  agency.  The 
PhoBuix  training  and  industrial  school  is  bonded,  with  Harwood  Hall  as  superin- 
tendent. I  consider  him  among  the  best  in  the  school  service.  The  building  has 
only  a  capacity  of  125.  It  shofid  be  made  to  accommodate  double  this  number,  as 
there  are  many  children  of  school  age  whose  parents  do  not  object  to  sending  them 
to  a  school  so  near  their  homes. 

The  Tucson  training  and  industrial  school  has  been  carried  on  by  contract  under 
tiie  auspices  of  the  I^esbyterian  Church  with  Rev.  Howard  Billman  as  superin- 
tendent. I  understand  the  school  will  be  sustained  in  the  future  by  the  church, 
unaided  by  the  Government.  Heretofore  the  school  has  accomplished  great  and 
lasting  good  for  the  Indians,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  persistent  energy 
and  Cnnstian  integrity  of  Mr.  Billman. 

The  San  Xavier  day  school  is  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
has  an  attendance  of  55. 

The  Pima  boarding  school  has  a  capacitv  of  150,  with  an  average  attendance 
4uring  the  past  year  of  163.  Many  children  have  applied  for  admission  who  could 
not  be  received  for  want  of  room. 

If  there  is  any  future  for  the  Indians  it  must  come  through  the  young,  and  the 
foundation  lies  in  the  schools.  With  necessary  buildings  erected  at  Pima  Agency, 
a  school  could  be  built  up  with  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  400,  which  would 
supply  nonreservation  schools  with  properly  advanced  children. 

I  nave  the  honor  to  tubinit  the  report  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Wilson. 

Betmnsd  pupils. — Relative  to  those  from  this  agency  who  have  attended  non- 
reaervation  schools  and  have  returned  to  their  people,  it  affords  me  much  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  to  shield  them  against  the  broad  assertion  of  Arizona's  Delegate 
in  Congress,  who  is  reported  through  the  press  to  have  asserted  that  education  made 
rascals  and  criminals  of  the  boys  and  wanton  characters  of  the  girls  after  they  had 
returned  to  their  homes  from  Eastern  training  schools.  Permit  me  to  say,  in  behalf 
•f  ibie  Indiana  oonneoted  with  this  agency  who  have  attended  such  school8|  that 
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among  ^e  yonng  men  one  can  find  no  thieyes  and  among  ihe  firls  no  dissolate. 
They  are  all  a  decided  improvement  upon  "the  old  folks  at  Home,  and  are  making 
efforts  to  climb  higher  up  the  ladder  of  ciyilization.  They  are  anzions  for  worS 
and  means  to  work  with. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  appreciation  for  favors  shown  by  yonr  office  daring  tlie 
year, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respeotfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Hob  Youwo, 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  * 


Report  op  Supbrintendbnt  op  Pima  School. 

Sm  1 1  bftve  the  honor  to  enhmit  my  report  of  the  Pima  boarding  eohool  for  the  year  endinc  June 
ao,  1894. 

The  school  opened  on  September  11, 1883,  and  durius  the  week  there  were  enrolled  70  popila.  la 
October  a  funrth  teacher  wan  allowed  vm  on  aceoant  or  the  large  increaae  in  attendance.  The  total 
enndlment  was  187  and  the  average  dally  attendance  was  163,  dutributed  as  follows : 

Pima,  males  02,  females  07,  total ISO 

Papago,  males  15,  females  13,  total 28 

Total., 187 

The  children  came  into  school  very  readily  and  the  nnmber  received  waa  only  limited  by  our 
accommodations.  Over  60  of  the  children  bad  never  been  in  sohool  beiore,  and  of  ooaree  the  work  of 
instmction  was  much  more  difflcnit  on  this  aceoant. 

Orading.— Daring  the  jear  the  grading  of  the  school  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  mveh  has 
been  done  in  this  airection.    It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  this  work  will  be  ftiUy  completed. 

ladiiitrial.— Oar  opportunities  for  industrial  training  are  rather  limited,  but  so  far  as  posrible  the 
boys  have  received  instraction  in  painting,  plastering,  carpentry,  farming,  and  the  use  of  tools,  botk 
carpenter  and  blacksmith.  Those  who  were  capable  of  it  have  been  at  times  employed  in  the  mill,  and 
this  work  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  girls  have  bemi  emplovedin  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  during  the  year,  and  bava 
done  the  work  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  them  and  the  hoMs  of  those  departuents.  There 
have  been  2,180  garments  made  in  the  sewing  room,  besides  the  necessary  mending  for  theschooL  The 
work  has  been  very  heavy,  and  it  has  been  ditticult  to  keep  the  children  clothed  as  they  should  have 
been,  because  only  a  few  of  the  girls  understood  the  use  ol;  the  machine  or  even  of  a  neeole  and  thread. 

Farm* — Our  farm  of  70  acres  has  not  done  as  well  as  we  hoped  owing  to  the  difficatty  of  getting  it 
irrigated  at  the  proper  time.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  boys  under  the  direotion  of  the  farmer  and  ^ay 
made  about  40  tons  of  hay.  This  will  be  enough  for  our  stock,  but  the  yield  could  have  besn  tripled 
if  the  supply  of  water  had  held  out. 

We  put  out  a  fine  young  orchard  last  winter  and  most  of  the  tress  are  living,  having  been  kept  allvs 
by  conveying  water  to  them  through  pipes  from  the  tank. 

Our  garden  and  orchard  could  be  irrigated  by  using  a  windmill,  and  we  oould  raise  a  large  anumnt 
of  fruit  and  vegetablea  independent  of  the  water  m>m  the  river  if  we  had  one.  While  ttiis  would 
answer  for  the  garden  and  oronard.  about  7  acres,  it  would  be  wholly  insufficient  for  the  farm,  for  whieh 
we  hope  to  build  a  new  dam  this  fkll  or  winter.  The  boys  like  the  furm  work  and  «Dgage  in  tt  veiy 
cheerfully. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  and  this  was  more  notioeabls  on  aooount  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  dormitories. 

DiseipUne.— Durine  the  flirst  half  of  the  year  the  discipline  of  the  school  was  not  as  good  as  it  riumld 
have  been,  because  I  had  to  teach  and  oould  not  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  shoiud  have  had,  bttt 
after  we  were  allowed  a  fourth  teacher  the  discipline  steadily  improved  through  the  year.  Corpend 
punishment  was  seldom  resorted  to  and  then  onlyln  extreme  oases.  I  toied  i^litary  drill  and  foand 
that  to  be  very  effective  as  a  mode  of  discipline.  The  runaways  were  very  fbw  at  any  time  and  dnriog 
the  latter  half  of  theyear  there  were  almost  none. 

Sehoohroom  work.— The  work  of  the  schoolrooms  has  been  largely  instmotlon  in  Bnglish  by  otrnvsr* 
satkm,  reading,  and  writing.  Besides  this,  ^thmetio,  spelling,  geography,  hygiene,  ud  singing  have 
been  taught,  npecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  latter  as  a  study  of  Engush,  and  singing  by  note 
was  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes.    Our  physician  gave  talks  to  the  oUldren  at  stated  Tntei 


was  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes.    Our  physician  gave  tAlks  to  the  otiildren  at  stated  intervals 

spedal  instmottoa 


onphysTology  and  hygiene  and  always  received  the  dose  attention  of  the  children. 
Kolulajrs.  -The  national  holidays  were  all  observed  with  appropriate  exercises;  i 


being  given  ss  to  the  purpose  for  which  each  day  was  set  apiart. 

Bim&ii^. — Our  buildings  are  all  of  adobe  and  are  well  constructed,  but  the  accommodations  of  tiis 
employds  are  entirely  too  limited.  Plans  for  others  have  already  been  submitted.  Our  laundry  and 
girls'  Dathroom  are  not  at  sll  suited  to  their  use,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  hope  to  get  autbonty  to 
build  a  suitable  laundry.    The  present  laundry  would  make  an  excellent  sitting  room  for  the  girls. 

In  case  of  fire;,  we  have  ample  stairways,  but  it  would  add  materially  to  our  aecuri^  If  we  nad  901 
or  800  feet  of  rubt>er  hose  placed  in  the  dormitory  near  the  hydrants. 

Ck»adastoB.— The  employ^  deserve  great  praise  for  the  aeaui  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  dis> 
charged  their  duties  durnig  the  latter  portion  of  the  year. 

The  labors  of  the  year  were  appropriately  closed  by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  songs,  reoiti^ 
tions,  snd  dialogues,  in  which  the  children  acquitted  tnemselves  with  great  oredit.    A  large  nuoUMr 
of  tlie  parents  and  other  Indians  were  present  snd  si^Joyed  l^e  success  of  the  pupils  very  mnoh. 
v  ery  respeotftilly , 

W.  W.  WiLBOir, 
JSk^imrinitndmi. 
J.  Boa  Youvo, 

IT.  8,  Indian  Ag§nL 
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RspoRT  OP  Physician,  Pima  Aobncy. 

Pima  Agbnot,  Sacaton,  Arit,,  Augutt  §4^  1894, 

8m:  In  C4nnpl1aiic«  with  your  reqaest,  I  m»ke  the  foUowlnff  report  concerning  the  health  and  Muii^ 
ttfjr  condition  of  the  Pima  end  Papago  Indiana,  and  of  the  Pima  boarding  aohool  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne  30, 18^4 : 

There  have  been  two  epidemics  during  the  paatyear,  one  of  dyaentery ,  and  confined  to  three  Tlllagea 
tnm  6  to  12  milee  east  of  the  agency,  the  other  of^infloenta.  This  disease  was  quite  general,  many  of 
the  Indiana  having  it,  and  a  large  number  of  the  school  children ;  it  was  of  a  mild  form,  however,  so 
thai  there  were  very  few  serious  eases.  Otherwise  the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  up  to  the 
aTorage  of  the  previous  year. 

Tuberculosis  in  its  many  forms  is  found  in  fully  half  of  the  Pima  families.  As  far  as  I  have 
observed,  about  2  per  cent  of  the  Pimas  and  Papagoen  are  troubled  witn  syphilitic  diseases;  the 
Bu^lority  of  such  cases  are  inherited,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  death  rate  of  infante.  Owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  speak  of  these  matters,  it  ia  impossible  to  gather  accurate  statisncs. 
Syphiha  is  more  prevalent  among  the  Papagoea  and  in  the  villages  at  the  west  of  the  reservation  than 
among  the  other  Indiana,  but  venereal  disease  of  recent  origin  is  not  oemmon.  Many  of  the  young 
men  suflfor  tram  venereal  excels.  Three-fifths  of  the  deaths,  in  all  cases  attended  by  the  physidan, 
have  been  due  to  disease  of  a  tuberculona  or  syphilitic  uature. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  has  been  excellent ;  there  have  been  no  deaths,  and  but  little  serious 
Illness.  Two  boys  who  were  in  school  have  died,  but  they  were  dismissed  fhnn  school  on  account  of 
ehroiiie  alokneas,  and  they  died  at  their  homes  several  months  later. 

Of  the  aanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school  full  reports  have  been  made  in  the  quarterly 
sanitary  reports.  There  is  no  sewer  system  at  Sacaton.  Aa  this  is  the  case,  extra  care  Is  taken  in 
desotins  up  the  grounds  at  least  once  each  week,  at  which  times  all  the  outbouses,  the  drains,  and 
the  ditchea  leading  to  the  river  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  water-doeet  boxes  are 
emptied  every  Saturday  at  a  distance  ttom  the  school  bolUings,  and  the  exorementiUona  matter  ia 
eovwred  with  zronnd  and  wood  ashes,  the  boxes  being  washed  and  disinfected. 

The  cesspool  west  of  the  boys'  dormitory  Is  kept  free  Arom  all  animiU  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
dMiifeetants  are  thrown  in  frequently.  It  only  receives  the  water  firom  the  wash  and  bath  rooma,  and 
tt  driee  up  In  a  week  when  not  in  uae :  no  pri  vies  and  no  sinks  connect  with  it. 

The  well  water  supplying  the  agency  and  school,  though  somewhat  hard,  is  fairly  good;  I  analyia 
it  often  to  see  if  it  shows  signs  of  being  contaminated.  I  nave  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  anything  of 
this  nature. 

A  aewer  ayatem  is  needed  at  Sacaton,  and  it  ia  very  gratifving  to  know  that  arrangements  are  beinf 
Bade  to  oonstruet  one.    This  will  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  things. 

I  wiah  to  express  my  thanka  to  you  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  your  cooperation 
with  me  in  looking  after  the  sanitai^  state  of  the  nchool  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  there  have  been  during  the  year  no  cases  of  disease  at  the  agency  that  could  be  traced  to  flltii  or 
4acajlBg  material. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  viUages  ia  better  than  one  could  expect  who  knows  the  general 
hablta  of  the  Indian.  The  Pimas  have  tolerably  clean  houses.  They  are  digging  wells,  and  so  do  not 
oae  the  ditch  water  as  they  used  to,  and  they  are  quite  cleanly  in  their  persons.  Having  no  water- 
doeete  tl»ey  uae  holes  in  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  their  dwellings,  and  as  these  are  used  they  keep 
thing  them  un  with  earth.    This  Is  the  state  of  the  average  Pima  ano  Fapago. 

There  is  a  claas  composed  of  the  grown-up  children  who  have  attended  school,  and  in  many  casea 
their  parents,  who  live  and  dress  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  themselves;  In  fact,  they  live  juat  as 
the  poorer  white  people  do  who  are  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
Indiana  here,  made  up  mostly  of  the  older  men  and  women,  who  are  very  degraded  and  who  are  a  good 
type  of  the  Pima  of  twentjr  years  ago. 

The  Indiana  are  very  free  to  call  on  their  physician,  and  he  makea  many  viaita  to  their  homes. 
During  the  vear  he  has  been  a  few  times  at  each  of  the  villages  within  15  miles  of  the  agency. 

The  *'me^oine  men"  still  have  considerable  influeooe  over  many  of  the  Indiana  on  this  reservation. 
The  treatment  consista  in  incantations,  vigorous  massage,  and  in  the  use  of  varioua  indigenoua  herbs 
androota. 

I  am  analysing  certain  of  these  plants.  One,  the  oreoeote  bush  (Larrea  Mtarioana),  commonly  called 
** grease  weed,"  is  used  as  a  "cure-all**  by  the  Indians  and  Mexioana.  It  ia  moat  excellent  as  a 
Uniment.  Another,  the  rattlesnake  weed,  is  said  to  be  a  aure  antltode  for  the  bite  of  the  snake.  Its 
bruised  and  applied  as  a  poultice,  the  virtue  being  in  the  thick,  milky  Juice  that  exudes  on 


enahing  the  plant.    The  mesquite  is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine  by  applying  the  leaves  to  chronle 


._  and  aweillngs.    The  mesquite  bean  is  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  Pimas,  and  the  gum  of  the 

meaqnite,  the  propertiea  of  which  are  nearly  identical  with  the  gum  acada,  is  used  for  giving  a  glossy 
appearance  to  the  hair;  hence  it  is  in  great  demand  amone  the  fashionable  young  Pimas,  both  men 
and  women.    There  are  aeveral  other  medicinal'  plants  which  will  weU  repay  careful  examination. 

Sm  cloatng,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  many  w«ys  In  which  yon  have  assiated  ma,  and 
frr  the  interest  yon  have  taken  In  my  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

A,  E.  Mabdsn,  M.  B., 

Agtney  Phyrieitm, 
J.  Bo*  YouHO, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pima  RxsERVATioir. 

PniAAoKifCT,  SodoUm^  AHm^  8eptemh€r  14^  1894, 

8n :  Coneerainji  the  pmeress  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  among  the  Pimas  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  following: 

Three  niasionarieA  are  at  work  here  at  present,  1  white  man  and  2  native  helpers.  We  have  three 
ehapels  la  this  Gila  Valley,  in  which  regular  reliffious  services  are  held  throaghout  the  year.  The  one 
at  the  Black  water  villages  was  built  by  the  Intlians,  with  but  little  out«ide  help.  It' has  a  aeating 
capacity  for  ISS  persons.  It  is  generally  crowded  on  Sundays.  The  one  near  the  agency  and  the  othei 
M  the  OUa  Crossing  villages  will  each  seat  250  or  more  persons.  At  the  latter  villages  malarial  fivera 
pirevail  at  tiBMS. 

Daring  the  past  year  we  received  into  the  church  85  new  members,  giving  us  125  members  In  alL 
baaidea  ibt  baptlaed  cbfldren. 
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▲U  of  onr  oharoh  members  live  in  ftdobe  houses.   Six  of  the  families  lire  nnder  frood  shingled  roofii 
Msnj  of  the  families  hare  sewing  machines  and  wagons;  some  of  them  oome  to  ohnioh  in  carriages. 
One  of  the  bright  featores  of  the  work  here  at  present  is  the  school  work.    Oar  Christian  Indiana, 
though  most  of  them  nnable  to  measnre  its  great  importanoe.  yet  appreciate  the  efforts  which  oar 
Government  is  making  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

So  far  we  hare  been  unable  to  establish  work  on  the  Salt  River  Beserration  and  in  the  Quaeharfy 
and  some  of  the  Papago  villages,  where  the  Indians  still  live  in  grossest  heathenism. 
Thanking  you  for  your  hearty  oooperation  in  the  work  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

CHA8.  H.  Cook, 
Miaionairy  qf  UU  Ftariiyterian  OhwA, 
J.  Bob  Yoxtho, 

U.  8.  Indian  AgmU, 


REPORT  OP  PAPAGO  SUBAGENCY. 

Pima  Aobnct,  Ariz., 
San  Xavier  Reservation,  August  28, 1894. 

Sir:  I  respeotfhlly  bes  to  submit  the  followlDg  axmnal  report  of  the  statuB  of  this 
reservation  for  the  nscalyear  ending  June  30,  18i^ : 

The  San  Xavier  Papago  Indian  Reservation  is  situated  about  9  miles  south  of  the 
eity  of  Tucson,  in  the  county  of  Pima  of  this  Territory.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
Tation  by  an  Executive  order  in  1874,  and  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1882. 
The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Tucson,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1890,  41,600  acres  of  this  reservation  were  allotted  to  291  Panago  Indians 
(including  71  wives  who  did  not  receive  amr  land,  making  a  total  of  ^3).  Eaeh 
head  of  a  family  was  apportioned  20  acres  of  good  farming  land  and  from  50  to  80 
acres  of  timber  land.  The  only  timber  growing  on  the  reservation  is  the  so-called 
mesquite  (BoU  Prosopie  juliflora).  The  balance  of  the  allotted  land,  as  well  as  the 
residue  of  the  reservation  (27.000  acres),  consists  of  so-called  mesa  or  table-land,  of 
very  little  or  no  value,  unfit  for  allotment.  Neither  whites  nor  Indians  would  be 
able  to  make  a  living  upon  such  land.  Therefore,  the  general  opinion  which  seema 
to  prevail,  that  there  is  still  enough  unallotted  Taud  upon  this  reservation  on  which 
a  large  number  of  Indians  could  be  settled,  is  not  correct. 

All  the  farm  land  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  land  is  inclosed  by  a  very 
substantial  wire  fence  of  from  four  to  five  wires.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  fenced 
in  their  owii  parcels  of  farming  land  separately;  some  with  brush,  others  with  wire 
fences. 

The  last  census  shows  the  following  population: 


Papaeo  allottees 

Ifflojulottees 

Grand  total 

Thereof  are  children  of  school  af(e  from  6  to  16  years 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

17« 
09 

183 
66 

358 

1S4 

245 

247 

492 

S2 

68 

180 

This  census,  which  I  have  taken  very  accurately,  shows  an  increase  of  the  allot- 
tees of  3  in  number  over  last  year  (355),  but  still  a  decrease  of  5  as  compared  with 
the  census  of  1890,  when  the  allotment  was  made,  which  then  showed  363. 

About  tiiree-fourths  of  the  Indians  are  Christianized,  and  belong,  without  excep- 
tion, to  the  Catholic  Church.  Mass  is  held  every  two  weeks  in  the  old  mission  ohuroh 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  is  attended  regularly  by  the  Papagoes.  Sixteen  ohildren 
have  been  baptissed  and  9  couples  married  in  accordance  wiux  Catholic  rites  during 
the  past  year. 

The  day  school,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  has  continued  to  be  a  great 
benefit  for  these  Indians.  The  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased 
during  the  past  year;  20  boys  and  35  girls  are  enrolled  now,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  17  boys  and  26  girls.  The  larger  girls  receive  instruction  from  the  sisters  in 
sewing  and  dressmaking.  On  last  Christmas  Day  the  latter  arranged  a  very  nice 
schoolexhibition,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  tended  greatly  to  encourage  parents 
and  children  alike.  These  sisters  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many 
ways.  With  the  assistance  of  my  new  policeman,  who  is  an  educated  Indian  from 
the  Albuquerque  school,  I  hope  to  bring  a  greater  number  of  children  to  school. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Indians  on  this  reservation,  different  each  from  the  other 
in  habits  and  customs,  each  having  its  own  chief.  One  class  consists  of  those  who^ 
M  well  as  their  ancestors,  have  always  lived  upon  this  reservation.    They  are  a  better 
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kind  df  IndiftD.  more  advanced  in  oiyilization,  live  in  better  honaes,  dress  better, 
are  more  bonest.  and  generally  more  amenable  to  good  advice  tban  the  others.  They 
Bend  their  children  to  sobool.  The  other  class  consists  of  those  who  have  immi- 
grated gradually  from  Indian  villages  in  southern  Arizona.  They  are  of  a  more 
roving  habit  and  nomadic  disposition,  living  for  the  most  part  in  huts  or  wigwama. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  civilization  in  any  manner,  and  will  not  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  disturbing  element  and  the  few  malcontents  belong  always 
to  this  class.  They  desire  to  ignore  the  word  ''obey/'  and  appeal  to  the  agent  only 
when  through  their  perversity  they  find  themselves  in  trouble.  All  this  does  not 
tend  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  better  class;  but  fortunately  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  these  malcontents. 

All  the  Indian's  on  this  reservation  dress  in  the  manner  of  civilized  persons,  and 
about  all  the  women's  and  children's* clothing  is  made  by  the  wives  and  larger  ^irls. 
These  ffood  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Berger.  A  distribution  of  a  few  sewing  machines  amoog  tiie 
young  wives  and  intelligent  girls  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  these  Indians. 

Mrs.  Berger  may  be  said  to  be  the  physician  of  the  Indians.  The  agency  physician 
la  about  90  miles  distant,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sick  Indians.  Mrs. 
Berger,  having  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  herbs  and  plants  from  long  experience, 
administers  to  the  ills  of  the  sick  people  with  great  success,  making  use  also  of  the 
medicinee  furnished  by  the  agency,  and  the  stote  of  the  Indians'  health  may  there* 
fore  be  called  quite  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  farming  I  must  say  that  the  past  year  was  not  prosperous;  the  want 
of  tools  and  seeds  made  itself  very  much  felt.  Tne  ludians  could  not  plant  as  large 
an  area  as  they  usually  did,  and  many  of  them  planted  very  late,  a  circumstance 
which  precludes  good  results.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  you  to  part  of  my 
quarterly  report,  dated  December  30, 1893,  which  reads : 

The  TndJMit  are  bow  irrigating  and  plantiue  their  barley  and  #heat,  bat  this  work  is  not  done  as 
fkat  and  as  well  as  it  might  and  oonld  oe  done  If  the  necessary  farming  toola  were  on  hand.  They  are 
rery  much  in  need  of  the  fanning  implementa  for  which  I  made  refj^oiaition  in  time.  As  stated  in  my 
last  annnal  report,  the  Indians  Md  only  one-half  of  an  average  gram  crop,  and  their  second  planting, 
beana,  com,  etc.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  locusts.  They  are  therefore  absolntely  without  means  wiu 
which  to  buy  the  necessary  farming  tools  that  command  such  high  prices  in  this  locality.  Many  of 
the  Indians  find  it  difficult  to  procure  wheat  and  barley  seed,  and  more  of  them  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  any  at  idi.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  tne  Papago  allottees  be  provided  with  about 
1.000  pounda  <Mr  wheat  seed,  and  with  the  necessary  farming  implements  as  requested  in  my  liat  of 
Augoitt  20.  I  always  have  done  my  best  to  induce  the  Indians  to  early  planting,  but^  order  to  be 
eocoMaful  in  my  efforts  I  must  have  the  seeds  and  tools  in  time.  If  we  do  not  get  plows  at  once  the 
Indians  will  have  to  use  again  the  old-style  wooden  plows,  which  are  in  reality  only  a  forked  stick  of 
■fteeqnite  wood. 

For  the  above-stated  reasons  the  Indians  have  not  planted  as  large  an  area  as  in 
the  previous  year;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  average  of  the  crops  was  better,  they  har- 
vested about  the  same  quantity  as  they  did  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  wheat, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  inferior  by  reason  of  its  being  infested  with  smut  to  a 
veiv  great  extent.  Their  wheat  has  been  infested  with  smut  for  ever  so  many  years, 
and  as  they  have  never  been  supplied  with  clean  seed  wheat,  and  had  no  means  to 
procure  it,  or  to  buy  bluestone  in  order  to  destroy  this  i>arasitic  fungus,  they  have 
oeen  obliged  to  use  their  own  infected  grain  as  seed  again  and  again,  so  that  their 
wheat  is  totally  unfit  to  be  used  as  seed.  It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that 
the  Ooveniment  furnish  to  these  Indians  about  10,000  pounds  of  good,  clean  wheat 
for  seed.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  enough  wheat  on  hand  at  the  agency  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  flouring  mill,  I  would  suggest  that  these  Indians  here  be  apportioned  the 
ttocessary  seed  from  there,  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  great  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  last  year's  cutting  barley  for  hay  has  induced  many 
more  Indians  to  cut  and  bale  their  barley  crop  as  hay.  If  we  had  the  mower  and 
hay-press  I  asked  for  last  year  a  better  profit  could  be  obtained.  The  expense 
involved  here  for  baling  bay  amounts  to  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 

Our  so-called  second  crop,  consisting  of  beans,  squash,  etc.,  is  in  good  condition 
and  promises  to  be  a  full  average  crop,  although  the  locusts  have  again  put  in  an 
appearance.  Fortunately  these  insects  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were  last 
year  when  they  destroyed  everything,  as  reported. 

During  the  last  year  the  Indians  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  wood  and  hauling 
the  same  to  the  city  of  Tucson  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  year ;  in  fact, 
they  have  supplied  the  market  with  this  article  far  above  the  ordinary  demand,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  wood  has  fallen  from  its  former  valuation  of  $4  to  $5  per  cord  to 
abont  $2.75  to  $3.  Besides  the  allottees  themselves,  who  possess  timber  land,  there 
are  a  great  many  nonallottees  who  have  no  timber  or  wood  of  their  own.  These, 
aeoording  to  my  census,  have  increased  on  this  reservation  from  72  to  134  since  last 

J  ear.    As  they  nave  no  wagons  of  their  own  they  hire  these  vehicles  on  shares  from 
[exicaiis  living  near  the  reservation  and  engage  in  the  business  of  selling  wood, 
whioh|  in  Hie  eitj,  is  always  a  cash  article.    The  more  wood  business  they  can  engage 
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in  the  law  attention  tbey  will  ffive  to  fanning.  As  the  dry  or  "  waate''  woodia 
beeominff  scaroe  the  Indians  have  oegnn  to  cat  standing  timber  in  a  rather  indiserin^ 
inate  fashion.  The  atmosphere  here  Is  very  dry  and  the  cut  timber  therefore  becomea 
Teiy  soon  marketable  wood.  I  have  done  my  best  to  stop  these  proceedings,  bat  as 
long  as  there  is  no  law  to  arrest  and  panish  by  imprisonment  sach  offencLers  tii^y 
will  persist  in  their  nefarions  oondnct  and  will  nndoabtedly  destroy  all  the  timber 
long  before  the  final  patent  will  be  issued  for  their  land.  I  consider  this  a  vary 
sertoas  matter  and  would  urgently  recommend  that  something  be  done  in  the  premiaas 
without  delay. 

The  Papago  allottees  have  not  yet  claimed  any  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  done  their  duty  as  citizens  in  this  respect,  that  they  have 
worked  on  the  public  roads  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  road  overseer  flrom 
the  village  of  San  Xavier  to  Tucson,  125  allottees  having  each  ^ven  one  day's  work 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  done  to  comply  with  the  Territorial  law  exacting  this 
duty  from  every  male  citizen  between  tne  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  or  in  de&alt  <tf 
said  labor  a  payment  of  $2. 

Besides  doing  this  work  we  have  opened  a  new  road  on  the  reservation  and  built 
two  bridges,  for  the  construction  of  which  I  furnished  the  lumber  from  my  private 
means,  as  my  request  fot  said  lumber  had  been  disregarded. 

Five  arrests  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  one  for  wife-beating,  the  enl- 
prit  being  sentenced  to  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  and  four  for  bringing  uqaor  into 
the  reservation.  These  four  liquor  cases  are  still  pending  in  the  U.  §,  district  court 
at  Tucson.  There  is  also  a  case  priding  against  a  Chinaman  for  selling  liquor  to 
these  Indians,  where  the  accused  is  hela  under  bonds  of  $500.  All  these  cases  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  at  the  next  term  of  court,  which  meets  in  September  next  at 
f  acaon.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  Indian's  tes- 
timony in  a  liquor  case,  I  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  above-mentioned  defendants ;  but  inasmuch  as  Judge  Bolinger  of  the 
U.  S.  court  at  Portland,  Ores.,  has  decided  in  a  late  case  that  selling  liquor  to  an 
allottee  is  no  offense  against  the  law  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  taking  land  in 
severalty  makes  them  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  am  afraid  that  the  above- 
mentioned  parties  may  not  be  convicted.  Should  this  be  the  case,  then  the  selling 
of  liquor  to  Indians  wiD  be  practiced  to  such  an  ettent  that  it  will  become  very 
difficult  to  keep  this  reservation,  where  there  are  so  many  allottees,  in  an  orderly 
manner.  In  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  cutting  of  timber  I  shall  address 
you  in  a  senbate  writing,  begging  for  your  instructions  in  these  matters. 

These  Inaians  have  never  received  deserved  attention  from  the  Department,  which, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  liberal  in  its  assistance  to  allottees,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  shown  an  inclination  toward  farming.  These  latter  have  always  been  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  seeds  and  farming  implements  with  the  exception  of  this 
reservation.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  not  received  one  foot  of  lumber,  an 
article  so  much  needed  for  the  construction  of  water  gates,  fence  gates,  coffins,  etc. 
When  an  Indian  dies  some  of  his  relatives  apply  to  me  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
lumber  to  make  a  coffin.  I  give  this  from  my  private  stock,  taking  chances  of  being 
remunerated  for  the  same;  in  some  cases  I  am  repaid,  but  quite  frequently  not. 
because  these  people  are  too  poor.  When  a  county  pauper  dies  he  is  decently  liuriea 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  but  the  Indian  poor,  the  wards  of  the  Gkivemment, 
even  though  Christianized,  are  buried,  for  the  want  of  a  few  boards,  in  an  old  blanket 
contributed  by  charity,  for  blankets  these  Indians  have  never  received.  Although 
my  forge  is  kept  agoing  pretty  constantly  sharpening  farming  tools,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  have  never  received  one  single  pound  of  coal.  If 
these  Indians  had  their  wants  supplied  in  accordance  with  my  recommendations  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  they  would  be  in  much  better  condition.  They  are  well 
enough  inclined  toward  farming,  but  they  know,  and  have  experienced  the  fact, 
that  fai'ming  with  ^ood  advice  alone,  without  tools,  can  not  be  successfully  operated* 

During  four  continuous  years  I  have  made  request  after  request  for  the  assistance 
indioatea  as  above.  I  have  sent  in  list  after  list  of  farming  implements  required, 
always  confining  my  demands  to  the  most  urgent  needs.  During  the  four  and  one- 
half  years  that  I  have  been  the  farmer  in  charge  of  this  reservation,  these  Indians 
have  received  one  farm  wagon.  When  I  stated  in  my  report  of  last  December  that 
these  Indians  had  always  been  treated  by  the  Qovemment  like  greatly  neglected 
stepchildren,  I  stated  but  the  bare  truth. 

Last  January  you  very  kindly  invited  me  to  go  to  the  agency  and  select  ftt>m  the 
annuity  supplies  such  articles  as  the  Indians  most  needed,  and  vou  have  since  then 
very  liberally  given  us  all  you  could  spare,  but  as  your  stock  of  farming  implements 
was  very  limited,  we  could  not  get  the  necessary  number  of  farming  tools. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  derive  no  benefit  from  the  thousands  of  dollars  dis- 
tributed yearly  among  the  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  for  freight- 
ing, labor  on  new  buildings,  for  beef  furnished,  for  school,  etc. :  neltner  do  ^ey 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  grist  mill  at  the  agencyi  where  the  Indiana  there  can 
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obtain  66  per  eent  for  their  wheat  in  floor,  shorts,  and  bran.  Here  the  Papago  sells 
his  grain  lor  90  cents  per  c wt.  and  buys  flour  at  $3  i»er  cwt.  There  is  no  Government 
s^ool  here.  The  Oovernment  does  not  own  a  single  building  on  this  reserratioui 
tmd  the  Papago  Indians  have  absolutely  no  opportunity  to  be  employed  in  any  way 
by  the  Government,  like  those  at  the  Saoaton  Afl^ncy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  Papago  Indians  have  been  very  much  neglected 
by  the  Government,  as  above  stated,  ana  the  further  fact  that  they  had  a  very  poor 
barrest  in  1893,  and  that  farm  products  have  fetched  prices  below  those  of  every 
previous  year,  still  they  have  made  very  fair  progress  toward  civilisation  during  the 
past  year.  The  numb^  of  farmers  has  increased ;  many  Indians  have  moved  upon 
their  forms  to  reside  there  permanentlv.  Several  Indians  keep  their  farms  in  very 
good  eondition.  New  wells  nave  been  dug,  new  houses  built,  250  days'  labor  has  been 
performed  on  roads.  The  sanitary  condition  is  first  class,  due  mainly  to  greater 
cleanliness,  improved  houses,  better  living,  and  the  discarding  of  the  use  of  ditob 
water. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  satisflBMstion  to  be  able  to  state  that  gambling  and 
dmnkenneas  have  ^Uminished  to  a  very  appreciable  degree. 

I  again  recommend  the  purchase  of  two  good  stallions  and  two  good  bulls  for  the 
Papago  allottees  to  improve  their  stock,  which  is  of  a  very  inferior  breed.  The 
Ibneeia  part  of  the  reservation  will  furnish  enough  feed  for  from  1,600  to  2,000  animals. 
A  hay  press  should  also  be  bought  for  these  Indians. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  reoeived  from  you  and  your  office, 
I  am,  very  resi>eotfrilly, 

J.  M.  Brrqbb, 
Fanner  in  Charge, 

J.  Ros  Young, 

U,  S*  Indian  AgenU 


REPORT  OP  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

,Sax  Carlos,  Ariz.,  Anguet  tS,  1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894,  with  census  list  and  statistics : 

Males  above  18 1,073 

Females  above  14 1,565 

School  children  6  to  16,  attending  or  not — 

Males 696 

Females 592 

Total  population 4,817 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  July  22, 1893,  in  obedience  to  special  orders  of  the 
War  Department,  relieving  Capt.  Lewis  Johnson,  Twenty-fourth  Infantrv.  I  still 
retain  eommand  of  the  post  of  San  Carlos  as  per  arrangement.  On  assuming  charge 
a  very  satisfiictory  state  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist,  and,  as  I  had  been  more  or  less 
in  contact  with  the  Indians  for  six  or  eight  months  prior,  had  little  difficulty  in 
adapting  myself.  The  dual  duties  are  hard  at  times,  but,  with  the  proper  support 
whieh  I  have  reoeived  from  both  departments,  it  is  I  am  convinced  the  best  way  to 
manage  these  Indians  for  some  time  to  come.  The  country  and  climate  is  very 
much  against  their  becoming  entirely  self-supporting  in  any  short  time,  and  until 
then  at  least  they  mnst  be  kept  under  absolute  control  if  possible. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  t-o  aavance  them  in  civilization 
and  industry,  and  although  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  like  the  eastern  tribes  who  are 
so  surrounded  by  civilisation  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  advancing. 

The  crops  for  this  year  will  aggregate  fully  as  much  as  last  year,  notwithstanding 
tho  extreme  dry  season.  No  rain  to  speak  of  fell  here  dnring  the  spring  months 
and  the  usual  July  rains  were  backward.  The  temperature  was  quite  extreme,  the 
average  for  this  year  for  May  and  June  was  over  100^,  the  mercury  reaching  111^  on 
several  occasions.  The  com  now  promises  well  except  just  below  the  agency  on  the 
Gila  where  the  water  has  been  hard  to  get  on  the  land,  the  river  San  Carlos  being 
dry  on  the  surface  and  the  Gila  nearly  so.  All  the  other  farms  have  done  very  well 
for  water  this  year. 

niese  Indians  do  considerable  work  of  other  nature  than  agriculture,  although  it 
has  been  the  aim  this  year  to  have  all  do  some  farming  in  addition.  There  have 
been  numbers  employed  in  cutting  and  hauling  wood  and  hay  for  agency  and  post, 
baaket-making  being  something  of  an  indus^  among  the  women,  and  amounting 
to  several  hundred  dollars  dnring  the  year.  A  few  have  been  allowed  to  seek 
ainployiBent  of  different  kinds  in  and  about  the  town  of  Globes  38  miles  distant  from 
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the 


nojTy  proper  work  ffiven  them  hj  residents,  at  whose  request,  in  most  instances, 
the  Inmans  remain.  Reports  and  observation  say  they  are  doing  very  well  in  most 
instances.    In  only  one  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  recaU  any. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  teach  a  little  thrift  in  the  matter  of  farms  and 
farming  implements.  Only  2  new  plows  were  issaed  during  the  year,  74  having 
been  repair^  in  the  same  tune.  Over  60  wagons,  requiring  all  kinds  of  repairs,  havo 
passed  through  the  shops  in  the  period.  No  new  land  has  been  taken  up,  bnt 
fences  repaired,  and  lands  inside  cleared.  Some  seed  was  issued  to  families  whose 
farms  failed  last  year  through  no  fault.  Others  who  had  not  taken  proper  care 
^ere  given  an  opportunity  to  sell  hay  and  wood  to  the  agency  and  post,  in  order  to 
procure  seed  by  tneir  own  efforts. 

The  agency  gristmill  has  been  in  operation  all  the  year.  About  240,000  pounds  of 
good  flour,  besides  the  bran,  have  been  turned  out,  the  product  of  wheat  raised  by 
the  people,  and  ground  for  them,  making  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  flour  ration, 
and  a  step  in  direction  of  support.  The  mill  has  started  well  again  for  the  new 
year. 

The  engines  also  fhmish  power  for  water  supply  for  school  and  agency.  Recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  water  supply^,  if  possible,  which  is  not  adequate,  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  probable  cost  and  feasibility  cau  be  ascertained. 

A  number  of  examples  have  been  made  by  trial  b^  Indian  court  for  offenses  against 
law  and  order,  and  a  number  of  minor  cases  of  discipline  by  the  agent.  There  is  still 
considerable  gambling,  which  is  so  natural  to  these  people  that  it  is  hard  to  prevent. 
It  is  not  allowed  in  the  conflnes  of  the  agency  at  all  nor  in  the  vicinity  on  Sundays. 
I  have  not  traced  any  cases  of  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reserve  this  year  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any.  Tiswin  is  still  drank  by  these 
Indians,  but  all  cases  brought  to  notice  are  dealt  with  either  by  the  agent  or,  in  graver 
cases  involving  quarrels,  by  the  "  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  great  value  nere,  taking  part  of  the  onus  of  punishment  from  the  agent.  The  great 
minority  of  evil-doers,  however,  have  proper  respect  for  either  authority.  Polyg- 
amy has  continued  to  be  held  in  check,  the  apparent  discrepancy  being  a  clerical 
error  last  year.    Dual  wives  will  be  separated  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

Few  medicine  men  are  in  practice  on  this  reservation,  and  then  only  in  places  so 
remote  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  pt^vent.  Indians  here  generally  seem  to  havo 
more  respect  each  year  for  the  agency  physician ;  the  present  one  does  his  whole  duty. 

There  have  been  no  serious  complaints  from  whites  regarding  contact  with  these 
Indians  during  the  year.  It  has  been  necessary  to  send  after  acorn  hunters  on  the 
west  side  of  the  reserve  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  no  damage  of  any  kind  has  been 
reported. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  suicide  and  two  cases  of  shooting,  neither  fatal,  at 
Apache  during  the  year,  and  one  case  in  which  two  Indians  were  Killed,  and  one  case 
of  an  assault  on  policeman  at  San  Carlos.  The  cases  at  Apache  were  remote  and  were 
not  taken  note  of  by  law.  Claim  partly  accidental.  In  one  case  at  San  Carlos 
offender  was  given  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  other  allowed  to  go 
free  by  quibbles  of  the  law.  Not  many  serious  disorders  among  over  4,500  people 
of  the  nomadic  habits  and  violent  tempers  of  the  '^  Apache.'' 

Nothing  authentic  has  been  heard  of  the  renegade  Kid  since  May  13,1893.  The 
encounter  by  Clark,  in  which  a  young  squaw  was  killed,  not  being  traceable  in  any 
way  to  him.    There  was  one  man,  one  woman,  and  a  child. 

Missionary  work,  under  Lutheran  auspices,  has  been  started  about  9  miles  from 
the  agency  up  the  San  Carlos  River,  an^  when  in  operation  gives  promise  of  good 
results.    The  gentlemen  seem  very  much  in  earnest  and  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  school  at  the  agency  has  been  in  full  operation  for  the  ten  school  months  of 
the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  90,  and  in  my  opinion  has  improved  during 
the  year.  The  school  employes  have  been  efficient,  and,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
in  my  letters  of  June  30,  have  been  loyal  to  their  work  and  to  the  agency  authority. 
I  consider  the  progress  of  the  children  to  have  been  good,  and  they  seem  to  be  well 
o<mtented.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  no  oases  of  sickness  beyond  the  trivial 
ones  incident  to  children.    The  morale  of  the  school  has  been  good. 

The  stone  school  building,  teachers'  dwelling,  and  shops  have  been  completed  dur* 
ing  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $1^,207.86 ;  good  structures  for  tne  purpose,  and  will  greatly 
add  to  the  comfort  of  alL  The  fences  have  been  repaired  and  straightened.  1  shall 
endeavor  to  place  100  pupils  in  the  school  this  f^lL  I  am  of  the  opinion  iht  need  of 
another  dormitory  will  be  apparent  during  the  coining  year. 

A  well  was  started  and  abandoned  by  caving,  and  another  dug  in  the  attempt  to 
fet  water  for  irrigating  a  small  piece  of  jgprouna,  about  6  acres,  which  is  inclosed  in 
immediate  rear  of  the  school,  part  of  which  was  broken  this  year;  bnt  water  fniled. 
The  last  well  dug  has  some  water  now  in  the  d^  season  and  it  is  hoped  may  increase. 
It  was  with  this  in  view  that  the  recommendation  was  made  in  February  for  an  aSro- 
motor,  which  has  received  attention.  This  and  other  land  surrounding  the  school  ia 
not  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  ditches,  with  any  reasonable  promise  of  suooess  or 
moderate  cost. 
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AH  the  neeesMTy  repairs  to  agency  and  Indian  harness  has  been  made  by  school 
boys  assisted  and  instmoted  by  the  shoe  and  harness  maker,  as  well  as  necessary 
repairs  to  pnpils'  shoes.  One  of  the  boys  has  been  placed  in  the  wh(>elright  shop 
and  one  in  the  blacksmith  shop  every  artemoon  during  school  days.  These  details 
are  changed  from  time  to  time.  All  of  the  painting  of  the  new  bnildings,  except 
school  bmldings,  and  all  of  the  repairs  (painting)  of  old  buildings  have  been  done 
by  school  boys;  some  of  them  show  great  aptitude. 

Trespassing  cattle  have  given  more  or  less  trouble  during  the  year,  but  stockmen 
generally,  where  cattle  run  on  the  rivers  and  near  farms,  have  answered  to  my  calls 
to  remove  stock  very  well.  Farmers  have  driven  them  off  in  some  instances,  but 
cattle  will  drift  onto  the  reservation  in  the  dry  season  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Eil^er 
some  more  stringent  laws  will  have  to  be  enacted  or  some  i>ortion  of  the  reserve  not 
needed  for  pasture  by  Indians  placed  under  pasture  leases.  It  will  require  a  much 
luger  force  than  is  at  the  control  of  either  the  Indian  agent  or  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  military  posts  to  keep  these  lands  free  from  cattle  at  all  times  ana 
under  all  circnmstaacee.  Cattle  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  are  the  hardest  to 
control  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  ranches  to  the  reservation  line. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  roads  during  the  year,  but  much  of  the 
labor  seems  lost  under  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  freight  wagons  plying  the  roads 
between  Thomas  and  Globe,  over  40  miles  on  the  reserve. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  very  good  in  duties  during  the  year,  but  would  be 
mneh  more  efficient  if  they  could  be  allowed  forage  for  horses  so  as  to  be  mounted ; 
but  the  smallness  of  appropriations  do  not  seem  to  warrant  it. 

There  are  no  allottecl  lands  on  this  reservalaon,  but  the  great  majority  live  on 
some  definite  separate  piece  of  land. 

IndiMi  Inspector  Caaman  and  Supervisor  Moss,  school  service,  visited  this  agency 
in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

FORT  APAOHB. 

This  portion  of  the  reservation  has  been  under  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
detailed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  assistant  to  the  agent,  under  the  present  rule  of 
control.  These  Indians,  called  White  Mountains,  are  somewhat  more  nomadic  than 
those  at  San  Carlos,  are  considerably  scattered  into  smaU  bands,  distant  from  the 
military  post  which  is  near  the  center  of  this  part  of  the  reservation,  and  in  conse- 
quence much  harder  to  bring  under  surveillance. 

Many  of  tbem  have  farms  and  raise  some  wheat,  barley,  and  considerable  com. 
lliey  nave  a  number  of  horses  and  some  cattle.  Rations  have  been  issued  but  seven 
months  in  the  year,  December  to  June,  during  the  past  two  years,  the  Indians  living 
by  their  own  efforts  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  believe  these  Indians  originally 
preferred  this  mode  to  being  moved  to  San  Carlos.  Their  country  is  very  mountain- 
oas  and  hfs  good  timber,  grass,  and  water.  Rations  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  to  be 
issued  to  a  few  old  and  innrm  people  weekly  this  year,  which  I  will  make  the  sub- 
Jeot  of  a  letter  later. 

A  boarding  school  was  started  in  January  which,  although  still  unfinished  as  to 
buildings,  is  productive  of  much  good,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  increase  the  attendance 
considerably  this  seasqn.  Onl  v  S3  could  be  accommooated  this  year.  The  buildings 
hare  cost  very  little  beyond  the  pay  of  employ^.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  not  to 
incur  much  expenditure  of  monev  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  until  the  present 
buildings  had  been  completed,  when  the  water  system  would  be  given  attention,  the 
Ibeation  requiring  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  to  perfect. 

This  part  of  the  reservation  is  so  removed  from  the  agency  by  80  miles  of  rough 
mountain  trails  as  to  render  personal  supervision  impossible ;  consequently  much  has 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge,  relying  on  a  visit  or  two  a  year 
from  here  and  the  militaiy  telegraph  line  for  the  control.  The  property  responsi- 
bility ii  increasing  all  the  time,  maKing  it  more  difficult  to  render  proper  account- 
ability. The  recommendation  of  laut  year  that  the  reserve  be  divided  under  a  sepa- 
rate agency  on  the  line  of  the  Black  and  the  Salt  rivers  on  the  south  is  most  eamesuy 
renewed. 

Very  reepectfVilly, 

Albert  L.  Mtsr, 
Captain,  ElweHih  Infantry,  Acting  Agmt, 

The  ComaBSioinBR  of  InmAK  Affairs. 


Bbport  of  Superuitxndbmt  of  Sak  Carlos  School. 

San  Cablos,  Axis.  July  31,  ISH, 

So:  I  bars  the  honor  of  snbmiiting  my  third  aDnaal  report  of  tho  San  Carlos  ludlui  bouding 
•ebo^ 

!%•  soboel  yoar  ending  June  80, 18M,  hM  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  attendaaoe  has  been  all 
we  eevld  beaHbftilly  aeeonmodate,  and  tho  adTaneemenI  in  all  departnenta  satitfactoiy.    When  I 
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look  back  two  years,  to  the  time  when  but  few  of  our  papUs  were  able  to  speak  a  word  of  ItngMah,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  they  oonld  in  snoh  a  short  period  have  acoomplished  so  mnch.  Thev  now 
read  intelligeutly  and  understandinely  in  the  Second  and  Third  readers.  They  have  also  aoqmred  a 
fair  knowledj^e  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  One  evening  each  week  has 
been  devoted  to  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  results  are  remarkable.  In  addition  to  the  above  tbej 
liave  received  careful  instruction  in  penmanship,  plain  drawing,  sentNice  building,  and  the  mdimanu 
of  Tocal  music. 

An  interesting  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  dnrins  the  year.  We  have  also  had  chmohter- 
rices  each  Sabbath,  conducted  by  the  missionary  (Bev.  Plocner). 

In  tbe  industrial  departments  much  has  been  accomplished.  Fourteen  bovs  have  been  regularly 
detailed  to  work  in  the  shoe  and  harness  shops,  and  two  in  the  agencv  blacksmith  shop.  iUl  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.    The  other  boys  have  been  taught  general  work. 

During  the  year  all  the  old  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted.  All  tills  work 
was  done  by  the  boys  and  industrial  teacher.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  out,  fit,  and  manufsotore 
all  their  clothing  and  keep  the  same  in  good  repair.  Some  of  them  have  reoeived  instmotion  in  cook- 
ing and  making  bread,  and  all  have  been  taught  to  do  lanndry  work. 

Our  school  plant  has  been  much  improved^  during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  the  oompletioii  of 
new  buildings  and  remodeling  of  old  ones.  We  can  now  nealthfully  and  oomfortably  accommodate 
100  pupils. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  fMst  that  there  has  not  boeoa 
death  in  the  sonool  during  my  iupervision.  nor  a  serious  case  of  sickness. 

Our  force  of  employ^,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been  able,  eameat  workers.  Much  of  onr 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Capt.  A.  L.  Mver  (our  agent).  At  all  times  we  have  had 
his  hearty  cooperation .  Almost  every  day  he  nas  visited  the  school  premises.  He  has  given  mnob  of 
his  time  and  cheerl^ly  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  Our 
future  is  bright.  The  success  of  the  past  gives  us  great  encouragement  The  Indians  are  Terr 
iriendly  and  well  diaposed,  and  many  of  them  axe  proud  of  the  progress  made  by  their  ohildz«n  m 
■chooL 


Total  enrollment  during  year. 
Average  attendance  for  year. . 


In  condnsion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  favors  extended  to  as. 
Bespeotfblly,  yours, 

Tbos.  L.  Hooub, 
Bup0rintm4mU  mnd  Fri$icipal  ItecAsr. 
The  SupBuurrBifDBNT  or  Indian  Soboolh. 


Rbport  of  Supbbikt£ndbnt  of  Fobt  Apaohs  School. 

FoBT  Apaohs  Boabdino  8ohooL| 
San  Oarloi  Agency,  Ariz.,  Julir*,  1894, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  iirst  annuid  report  of  the  work  of  this  school  for  the  paat  year, 
and  of  its  present  condition.  . 

On  assuming  charge  here,  early  in  May.  I  found  thinn  in  vory  nnsatisfisctory  condition.  While  the 
status  ot  the  Mhool  nas  undergone  recent  changes,  a  cnaracteristic  of  '*  crudeneaa  **  ia  qnite  apparent 
in  almost  every  external  feature. 

The  school  was  opened  January  27,  with  an  enrollment  of  28  pupils,  11  girls  and  17  boya.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  superintendent  to  take  charge,  nor  was  there  any  teacher  to  take  charge  of  elaaa- 
room  woric 

I  have  found  the  children  very  tractable  and  inouisitlve.  They  are  natural  imitators  and  readiW^ 
take  to  many  customsof  civilisation.  With  equal  opportunities  for  scholastic  sdvancement,  I  think 
there  are  are  very  few,  if  any,  Indian  children  who  would  make  more  rapid  pregress  tiian  the  White 
Mountain  Apache.  For  the  last  few  weeks  fully  half  the  boys  have  come  to  me  almost  daUy  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  taking  their  books  and  slates  to  their  dormitory  and  **have  school.'*  It  was 
both  interesting  and  gratifying,  on  ateppinff  into  their  room,  to  find  them  arranged  in  small  groops 
reading  the  same  lesson  in  concert  or  copying  lessons  on  their  slates.  On  such  occasions  there  waa 
no  boisterousness.  Some  of  the  children  who  six  weeks  ago  did  not  know  a  aingle  word  in  the  First 
Beader  can  not  only  read  some  of  the  easier  lessons,  but  write  them  fairly  well  upon  their  slatea. 

Ab  but  few  of  those  children  were  ever  in  school  before  coming  here,  their  most  difficult  work  is 
the  acquiring  of  English.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  understand  the  language  fkirly  well,  I  feel  ooti> 
fident  that  their  advancement  in  daas-room  work  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  school  have  made  such  remarkable 
progress  as  compared  with  that  which  the  average  class  of  white  children  should  be  expected  to 
make  in  the  aame  time.  No  class  of  Indian  children  can  learn  reading  and  become  proficient  in  the 
uses  and  relations  of  numbers  as  readily  as  white  children.  It  will  require  generations  of  Gaining 
to  endow  them  with  mental  capacity  equivalent  to  that  of  the  present  generMion  of  white  children. 
Besides,  their  inability  to  use  and  interpret  the  English  language  is  a  gx«at  impediment  to  their  prog- 
ress  during  the  first  few  yeara  of  their  school  life. 

The  fiurm.— We  have  a  small  farm  or  garden  of  about  5  acres.  It  was  plsated  late,  but  has  been  well 
cultivated  by  one  of  the  Interior  Department  farmera.  with  assistance  trcm  school  b<^  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  Insects  destroyed  much  of  the  earlier  growth,  and  the  **  aquaws  **  have  trespassed  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A»  the  farm  is  nearly  threequartera  of  a  mile  from  the  school,  it  is  afanoat 
impossible  to  identify  the  marauden.  Lieut.  Blatchford,  our  officer  in  charge,  has  planned  the  open- 
ing of  a  ditch  and  the  taking  up  of  a  verv  desirable  tract  of  about  15  acres  on  the  school  aide  oTthe 
river.    This  will  make  a  beaatmil  little  farm,  and  the  location,  too,  is  quite  convenient. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  or  value  of  garden  prodnets 
for  this  year.  The  indications  are  that  the  com,  potato,  onion,  cabbaoe,  and  squash  onqia  wiU  be 
fisirly  good.  We  had  an  abundance  of  lettuce  and  some  radishes  the  last  two  weeks  of  sohooL  These 
are  tne  only  vegetables  the  garden  fbmished  thus  far.  While  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  mnch  impor> 
tance  to  have  a  good  garden,  we  consider  it  really  more  important  that  the  boys  receive  proper  instroc- 
tion  in  the  science  and  art  of  field  culture. 

Msohanioal. — Some  of  the  boys  have  displayed  much  intelligenoe  in  the  performance  of  what  little 
mechanical  work  has  been  done  here  of  late.  They  dressed  the  shingles  and  did  almost  aU  the 
shingling  of  sides  and  ends  of  a  24  by  80  foot  buildins.  They  hayealao  iUsiated  in  ^'^***"g  ^n^ytb^ 
builmng  26  by  80  feet  and  in  making  several  thousaua  adobet. 
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]>omMtio.--Oiir  fimiale  «mploy6«  are  Msittant  matron  and  oook.  With  the  astlBtanoe  of  the  girls 
they  perform  the  work  of  matron,  oook,  seamstreet,  and  laandresa.  Altbongh  so  maoh  work  devolTes 
upon  thtm  they  have  for  sometime  heen  doing  good  work.  Beside  attending  to  snch  repairing  as  is 
neoeesary  in  a  school  of  this  size,  they  have  manofaotored  (in  the  last  six  weeks)  13  sheets,  11  pillow- 
oases,  6  tablecloths.  20  dresses,  10  aprons,  and  17  gowns.  A  few  of  the  girls  have  learned  to  do  plain 
sewing.  All  have  bad  experienoe  in  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  work,  and  have  proven  inem- 
selves  very  apt  in  each  plaoe. 

Health  aad  samtaiy  ooaditioas.— The  school  boildings  are  located  on  a  beantiful,  sloping  mesa,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  225  feet  above  the  bed  of  North  Pork  of  White  Mountain  River,  and  about  5,600  feet 
above  sea  level.  Mountains  eompletely  surround  our  site,  at  from  one>«]ghth  of  a  mile  to  4  miles  dis^ 
tance.  We  have  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  dry  location,  a  pure  mountain  atmosphere, 
and  the  inspiring  effects  of  picturesque  scenery. 

While  the  artiflcial  conditions  are  not  the  bMt  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  buildings,  so  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned,  are  admirably  adapted  to  warm  weather.  All  but  two  rooms  are  still  in  the 
rough.    On  account  of  scarcity  of  lumber  temporary  floors  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  buildings. 

Smce  the  1st  of  May  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  The  only  trouble  of  any  con- 
sequence was  an  infection  of  sore  eyes.  This,  I  think,  was  caused  by  intense  light  and  the  great 
amount  of  sand  carried  by  strong  winds. 

Hie  water  used  for  all  school  purposes  was,  until  recently,  hauled  ttom  the  river.  While  it  is  quite 
clear  and  reputed  to  be  pure,  we  changed  our  source  of  supply  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes 
fttim  the  river  to  a  spring  which  is  venr  difficult  of  aooess.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
substitate  a  pump  and  main  in  place  of  two  yoke  of  oxen,  for  oanying  water  from  the  spring  to  the 
schooL 

Care  has  been  taken  to  disinfect  all  dormitories,  schoolroom,  etc.,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion  for 
•Qoh,  sulphate  of  Iron  and  other  disinfectants  being  used.  Ihr.  J.  SUverstein,  the  agency  physician, 
has  evinced  much  interest  in  this  matter  and  given  appreciated  assistance. 

Employ^.— I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  James  Bissett  (blacksmith  and  engineer).  Miss  Cora 
Codey  (assistant  matron),  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Adair  (cook).  Mr.  Bissett  is  undoubtedly  a  thoroughly 
competent  man,  and  appears  quite  willing  to  perform  any  duty  that  his  position  requires  of  him. 
Miss  Cooley  has  become  a  most  valuable  employ6.  She  is  weU qualified  for  the  position  she  holds,  and 
commands  the  utmost  confidence  and  respect  of  the  children.  Being  a  native  of  the  reservaticm,  and 
having  Apache  blood,  she  speaks  the  language  fluently,  and  is  frequently  of  much  service  as  an  inter- 
preter. There  is  no  other  competent  interpreter  here.  Mrs.  Adau*  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  tries  to 
do  her  duly.  Being  a  full-blooa  Pah-Ute  Indian,  and  very  illiterate^he  can  not  exert  the  same  progres- 
■ire  influence  over  the  ohildsn  tiiat  a  good  white  woman  would.    Her  work  is  very  well  done.    *    *    * 

A  good  kinderffartner  or  primary  teacher  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  force.  I  have  no 
assistance,  or  haa  none  in  my  class-room  work  since  I  came;  but  still,  I  got  along  very  nicely  with  86 
boys  snd  girls.    With  a  largely  increased  attendance  next  year,  additional  teaching  force  will  be  much 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  relations  with  the  agency  have  been  very  pleasant.  C^pU 
Meyer  (agent)  and  Lieut.  Blatchford  (officer  in  charge)  have  encouraged  me  very  much  by  the  inter- 
est they  are  manifesting  in  the  success  of  the  Fort  Apache  school.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  our  surroundings  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible  by  the  opening  of  tilie  next  session  of 
school. 
Trusting  that  we  may  ^ve  good  reports  fh>m  here  for  the  coming  year, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Bkhj.  F.  Jackson, 

SupminUnamt. 
The  SupsBXirTiMDiMT  09  Indian  Sohooli. 


EEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OALIFOENIA, 

REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HooPA  Vaixby  Agency,  Gal.,  August  go,  1894, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hoopa  and  Lower 
Klamath  Indiana  of  this  agenoy  tor  uie  fiscal  year  1894,  as  follows: 

H00PA8. 

The  census  taken  in  June  by  the  agency  physician  shows  the  following  statistics : 

Whole  nnmber  living  on  the  reservation 485 

Absent  at  school  in  Oregon 1 

Total 486 

Males 226 

Females r 260 

Males  over  18  years  old 137 

Females  over  14  years  old 183 

Births  daring  the  year 17 

Deaths 12 

School  children  6  to  16  years  old,  inclusive 103 

School  children  6  to  18  years  old,  inclusive 116 

Of  the  whole  nomber,  53  are  over  60  years  old. 
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Houses  inhabited  by  Indiims: 

Ftame 

Indian 


87 
19 


Total 106 

Bams,  frame - 17 

Stables,  frame  and  log 20 

Stock  owned  by  Indians : 

Horses 221 

Hales - 14 

Cattle 291 

Swine 244 

Fowls 1,856 

The  people  still  being  very  poor,  their  domestic  condition  is  rather  squalid  «nd 
miserable,  but  the  acquisition  of  means^  however  small,  is  always  followed  by 
apparent  improvement.  They  are  industrious  under  intelligent  direction,  peaceable, 
obedient,  very  kindly  dispoMd  toward  the  Govemment  and  the  white  race,  mad 
entirely  contented  with  their  present  condition. 

The  progress  made  in  a  year  by  an  Indian  tribe  is  not  much  noticed  by  one  who  is 
present  with  it  every  day.  The  increase  in  stock  and  the  enlarged  yield  of  the 
rarms,  however,  show  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  proeperi^  of  the  Hoopla 
duridg  the  past  year.  The  very  great  minority  of  them  prefer  farming  to  anv  otuer 
occupation,  and  their  desire  for  permanent  and  independent  homes  is  geno^. 

AgiieidUure. — ^The  area  cultivated  during  the  year  is : 

By  the  agency « acres..  80 

By  Indians  individually do •600 

The  yield  of  the  area  cultivated  by  the  agency  is: 

Hay tons.. 

Wheat bushels.. 

Oats do.-.. 

Potatoes do.... 

A  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  yield  of  the  Indian  farms  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Hay tons. 

Wheat bushels..  t3,828 

Oats do....  t8,812 

Com do il90 

Potatoes do....      i450 

Vegetables  in  liberal  quantities. 

Cords  of  wood  out  and  delivered 900 

Lumber  sawed  and  distributed feet..  193,000 

Other  work  of  Indians  during  the  year  consisted  of  cutting  and  hauling  timber 
repadrine  roads,  clearing  new  land,  building  fences,  etc. 

iBdneatum. — ^The  agency  boarding  school  was  open  from  September  to  June,  inclusive, 
excepting  vacation  of  ten  davs  after  Christmas  day.  During  the  session  it  was 
filled  to  its  capacity,  and  part  of  the  time  beyond  that.  The  attendance  by  tiie 
Hoopa  and  Klamath  children  was  about  equal,  no  preference  being  given  «ltiier  peo-> 
pie.  The  Klamaths  appear  to  be  more  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  childDeoi 
than  the  Hoopas,  and  tneir  children  ftppcar  to  be  much  more  intelligent  and  recep- 
tive than  the  children  of  the  others.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  60,^ 
The  services  of  the  employes  are  very  satisfactory. 

A  school  building  has  lust  been  completed,  which,  with  the  other  improvements 
now  being  made,  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  120  papUs  and  make  the 
establishment  pn^tioally  a  new  one. 

The  school  farm,  which  was  opened  last  winter,  consists  of  28  acres,  including 
about  8  acres  of  the  old  post  garden.    The  harvest  of  the  produce  of  the  £Mrm  is : 


t45 

t528 

1 1,143 

tiao 


450 


Hay tons..  f20 

Wheat bushels..  t82 

Oats do tl20 

Com do....  ^50 

Potatoes do —  tl30 


Turnips bushels..  tlO 

Onions do....  t25 

Beans do....  il5 

Other  vegetables do....  1175-200 


•  ApprozimAted. 


tMeMuied. 


tSttioMtad. 
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Two  hundred  snd  serenty  fmit  trees  and  yinee  were  set  out  in  the  school  ffronnds 
daring  the  winter  and  spring,  and  a  flower  garden  of  1  acre  laid  off  and  oaltivated 
in  the  area  hetween  the  Duiloings,  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  pupils. 

The  report  of  the  principal  teacher,  which  exhibits  a  r^om^  of  the  year's  work 
within  the  school,  is  herewith  inclosed.  The  physician's  repbrt,  embracing  informa- 
tion on  both  the  school  and  agency,  is  also  inclosed. 

No  church  missionary  work  is  carried  on  among  either  the  Hoopas  or  Klamaths. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  not  been  established,  bein^  unnecessary,  and 
nnsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Trifling  offenses,  if  wiUfnl,  are  appropri- 
ately punished,  and  other  offenses  do  not  occur. 

AUotmsnts^ — ^No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  the  Hoopa  Eesenration,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  begin  during  the  fall.  The  people  are  anxious  to  have 
their  land  in  severalty,  and  some  of  them  have  left  the  valley,  which  is  overpopn- 
lated,  and  made  homes  where  they  can  obtain  larger  tracts  than  they  can  obtain  in 
'  the  Old  settlement.  The  valley  land  is  Apportioned  out  to  the  occupants  in  areas 
proportionate  ^  their  ability  to  cultivate  them  properly.  The  largest  tract  appor- 
tioned this  year  is  about  21  acres,  the  smallest  3  acres,  gardens  not  included. 

If  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  can  be  made  accessible  over  a  wagon  road, 
enough  of  good  agricultural  land  will  become  available  there  to  enable  each  head 
of  a  family  to  have  enough  to  live  npon  comfortably.  An  estimate  has  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  road,  the  work  to  be  done  by  Indian  labor. 

Indian  police. — The  regular  duties  of  the  police  are  so  infrequent  and  so  insignifi- 
cant that  their  time  is  given  chiefly  to  manual  labor,  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  in 
the  inclement  season,  keeping  the  trails  open,  etc.  The  time  not  occupied  in  employ* 
ment  tot  themselves  is  ffiven  for  such  casual  labor  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  reser- 
vation and  about  the  s&ool. 

LOWXB  KLAMATHS. 

These  people  occupy  territory  1  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath  River, 
from  the  month  of  the  Trinity  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  as  the  river 
runs.  They  are  so  remote  fjrom  the  agency  and  their  mode  of  life  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Hoopas,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  their  vital 
statistics  or  of  their  affairs.  The  census  of  1892  is  submitted  as  an  approximate 
statement  of  their  number.*  Living  among  them  are  many  white  settlers  some  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  twenty  years  and  upward.  The  settlers  and  Indians  have 
generally  intermarried,  so  a  considerable  part  of  the  Lower  Klamath  population  is 
of  mixed  blood.  Some  of  them  are  advanced  in  common  education,  and  many  of 
the  families  of  those  who  are  longest  established  there  have  amassed  wealth  and 

Eroperty.    The  pure  blood  Indians  who  inhabit  the  reservation  are  jioor  and  lead  a 
and-to-mouth  life,  subsisting  chiefly  on  salmon. 

The  only  arable  l^d  occupied  by  Indians  is  found  on  the  benches  along  the  river 
in  lots  of  a  few  acres  in  extent.  These  are  generally  cultivated  as  gardens.  The 
minority  of  the  people  have  very  good  houses,  built  by  themselves  from  lumber  split 
fh>m  redwood  timber.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  absent  frx>m  the 
reservation  all  the  time,  employed  by  the  farmers  Mia  others  along  the  coast  from 
CrMcent  City  to  Humboldt  Bay. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-four  allotments  have  been  made  to  date  fh>m  the  mouth 
of  the  Klamath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  and  125  patents  have  been  received,  of 
which  72  have  been  delivered  to  the  patentees.  The  land  allotted  can  never  be  used 
for  agriculture,  but  the  allotment  secures  the  Indians  in  the  tenure  of  their  homes. 
The  people  are  friendly,  intelligent,  and  induslarious,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  con- 
tented. They  receive  medical  treatment  and  medicines  on  application  to  the  agency 
physician,  but  no  other  allowance. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Commissioner  of  my  great  satisfaction  at  the 
prompt  consideration  o^  and  favorable  action  on  my  request  and  recommendations 
relatmg  to  the  business  of  the  agency  and  of  the  Indians. 
I  am  sir,  very  reepeetfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain,  JJ.  8,  Army,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Com MI88IONKB  of  Indian  Affairs. 

*  This  IMA  not  be  oomot  ApproxiinAtely,  if  744  allotmento  have  been  made  to  those  Indiani. 

W.  B.  D. 
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Report  of  Supbrintendbnt  of  Hoopa  Vallbt  School. 

HOOPA  TALLBT.CAL.,  J^UfW  JO,  18M. 

Dejib  Sib:  I  herewith  sabmlt  the  following  report  in  compliance  with  yonr  reqoeet  for  tome  gBik- 
eral  information  concAning  the  work  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  boarding  aohooj. 

The  teachers  at  present  emnloyed  in  the  litwary  department  have  all  aasnmed  the  duties  of  their 
positions  since  about  the  middle  of  December.  We  aoKnowledge  with  pleasure  the  efficient  work  of 
our  immediate  predecessors  in  this  department,  and  the  cordial  support  rendered  by  the  former  prin* 
oipdl,  Miss  Margaret  O'ReG^,  while  we  were  fitting  ourselves  for  the  new  situation. 

we  hare  been  able,  dur&g  our  brief  experience,  to  note  a  commendable  progress  on  the  part  of  all 
the  children  whose  attendance  has  been  sufficiently  regular.  The  m^Joriw  of  the  children  enrolled 
daring  the  year  were  lirst-year  pupils.  With  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  first  year  who  remained  in 
the  sobool  till  the  close  of  the  session,  axe  well  prepared  to  enter  the  second-year  grade.  Several  of 
the  brighter  pupils,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  ue  English  language  before  entering  sohool,  am 
already  well  along  in  the  second  year's  work.  The  nnpils  of  the  lueher  grades  have  nude  equally 
commendable  progress.  The  nugority  of  those  who  left  school  earlfer  in  the  session,  are  pupils  who 
are  very  near  to  the  limit  of  sohool  age.  During  their  few  months  in  school  th<^  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ariwmetio,  wmch  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  tervloe  to  them  hereafter 
in  a  limited  business. 

Throughout  the  year,  a  Sunday  school  and  other  appropriate  Sabbath  ezerdsea,  have  been  regu- 
larly conducted.  The  school  employ6s  have  been  efficiently  aided  in  this  work,  and  in  other  lines  of 
social  and  moral  training,  by  the  i>eople  of  the  community  outside  the  school. 

The  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  by  the  school  with  other  appropriate  exercises. 

The  session  closed  with  a  public  entertamment  of  a  literary  character.  Many  patrons  of  ttie  sohool 
attended.    We  think  they  went  away  well  pleased,  and  with  increased  interest  in  our  work. 

All  the  girls  have  worked  in  the  sewing  room,  and  have  received  instruction  in  machine  and  hand 
sewing,  patching,  darning,  and  button-hole  work. 

All  the  girls  of  suitable  age  have  had  instruction  in  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  laundry  work.  We 
desire  that  the  laundress  ana  the  seamstress  durine  the  coming  year  shall  devote  more  time  to  teach- 
ing the  girls,  and  to  accomplish  this  we  recommena  the  employment  of  an  assistant  laundress  and  an 
assistant  seamstress,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kindly  assistance  and  for  many  courtesies. 
Bespectfully, 

Hbhst  a.  Kkndal, 

Ttaioher, 

Capt.  W.  B.  DouoBSBTT,  XT.  S.  A ., 

AcHng  Indian  Ag€nL 


REPORT  OF  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

CoLTON,  Cal.  AugMMt  SI,  1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  afifairs  of  this 
agency  together  with  such  statistics  as  are  required  by  the  regulations  of  1894. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  total  population  of  3,481.  The  deficiency  here 
shown  in  population  as  compared  with  last  year  is  accounted  for  simply  by  imper- 
fect census  reports  of  1893.  I  had  several  men  in  the  field  last  year  (owing  to  the 
short  time  I  had  to  make  my  reports),  and  I  now  find  that  some  of  them  duplicated 
names,  thereby  swelling  the  census  to  an  unnatural  size. 

Tnle  Biver  Beaervation. — ^I  find  the  agency  buildings  at  this  reservation  badly  located. 
I  will  therefore  ask  authority  to  move  them  to  the  Indian  settlement,  where  the 
former  can  be  of  service  to  the  Indians. 

I  have  asked  for  authoritv  to  build  a  school  building  on  this  reservation.  The 
field  matron  has  done  excellent  work  among  these  people,  who  are  industrioua  and 
reasonably  sober  in  their  habits. 

Potrero  Reservation. — ^This  reservation  comprises  the  La  JoUa,  Ta  Peche,  and  part  of 
the  Rincon  Indians.  They  live  in  villages  on  separate  x>ftrts  of  the  reservation  as 
water  and  land  may  be  found  to  suit  tnem.  They  are  industrious,  well  meaning 
people. 

By  authority  of  the  Department,  the  Escondido  irrigation  district  is  now  building 
across  a  part  of  this  reservation  an  irrigation  ditch  to  conduct  water  to  the  lands  near 
Escondido.    This  is  an  advantage  to  the  Indians. 

Binoon  Beaervation. — This  reservation  has  been  alloted  in  severalty  to  the  Indiana 
by  Miss  Foote.  She  made  fifty-one  allotments.  The  Indians  are  industrioos;  their 
houses,  however,  are  poor  and  badly  built.  The  services  of  a  very  good  field  matron 
for  this  and  Potrero  Reservation  would  be  a  blessing  to  these  people. 

Xesa  Grande. — This  reservation,  I  think,  contains  the  worst  element  of  my  many 
charges.  While  industrious,  they  are  professional  gamblers  and  terrible  drinkers. 
They  have  fine  land,  and  live,  in  most  instances,  in  houses,  and  would  be  well  off 
but  for  the  demon  drink  and  gambling.  They  are  surrounded  by  whites,  who  furnish 
them  drink  and  encourage  their  degraded  ways.    I  have  spent  more  time  at  thia 

flace  than  any  one  reservation  in  hopes  to  correct  the  liquor  trade,  which  I  believe 
have  succeeded  in  doing  without  law  and  expense.    Tms  Mesa  Grande  is  known 
as  tract  No.  2  of  the  Santo  Tsabel  Reservation. 

Santa  TsabeL — ^This  reservation  comprises  three  tracts  of  land,  almost  suironndinff 
the  Santa  Taabel  grant.    I  have  spoKen  of  tract  No.  2  as  Mesa  Grande,  by  whicE 
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name  it  ia  mostly  kno'wn.  Of  tracts  Nos.  1  and  3  little  in  addition  can  be  said  more 
than  28  said  of  tract  No.  2.  Their  lands  are  good,  and  they  are  indnstrioas,  bat 
Honor  and  gambling  seems  to  be  their  rain. 

Psla  BetervatUm.-— This  reservation  has  been  allotted  by  Mr.  Carrere  into  13  allot- 
ments. What  tillable  land  they  have  is  very  excellent,  lliey  are  indnstrioas  people, 
and  hare  a  fair  class  of  honses. 

Tsmesnls  BeserratioiL — Of  the  people  oconpyin^  this  reseryation  I  can  bat  sav  that 
they  have  been  terribly  abased.  Their  reservation  is  almost  without  water :  daring 
wet  seasons  they  are  short.  This  dry  year  they  can  bat  soffer  for  water.  They  are 
law-abidine  people,  quiet  and  indastrions,  own  stock,  have  fair  houses,  and  farm 
when  they  nave  rain  sufficient.    Thoy  need  assistance. 

Tuma  Seserratlon. — ^This  reservation  now  being  in  a  fair  way  of  a  speedy  allotment 
and  subdivision,  as  recommended  by  the  recent  commission  sent  to  Tumafor  the  pur- 
pose, leaves  little  to  be  said  by  me. 

Since  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Chief  Maffuil  and  his  followers  little  trouble 
has  occurred  on  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  xuma  Indians  have  (duf  insr  the  double 
reign  of  chieft)  removed  to  Lower  California  and  Mexico.  This,  I  find,  is  one  of' 
their  migratory  customs.  Mr.  Audrade  desires  me  to  remove  them  from  his  lands 
in  Mexico,  steps,  for  which  I  have  taken,  but  I  am  not  desirous  of  taking  onto  the 
Yuma  Reservation  any  of  the  Mexican  Indians  not  justly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Yuma  tribe. 

Los  Oayotas  Beservstiaii. — ^This  reservation,  while  large,  contains  but  a  small  amount 
of  tillable  land.  The  whites  have  patents  to  most  oi  the  desirable  land  ahd  water. 
The  whites  being  thus  sitaated  among  them  causes  a  continuous  strife.  Recently 
gold  in  ledges  has  been  found  on  this  reservation  by  whites.  I  have  notified  the 
miners  that  they  are  on  Government  property.  I  apprehend  no  serious  trouble  with 
thase  people,  nor  do  I  think  the  prospect  very  bright  for  the  Indians  to  acquire  any- 
thing for  rents  for  mining  purposes. 

8aa  Manuel  BetervatLon. — ^lliis  reservation  contains  38  people,  all  told,  640  acres  of 
land,  and  about  25  acres  of  ^tillable  soil  and  about  50  or  60  acres  where  grain  can  be 
planted  and  harvested  only  by  hand.  They  have  a  fair  class  of  hoases,  and  are 
industrious  Indians,  working  in  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  whites.  Their  employers 
state  that  they  make  excellent  hands. 

Baboba  or  Ssn  Jadnto  Betervation. — Practically  this  is  one  and  the  same  reservation. 
That  portion  known  as  Saboba  is  situated  on  a  grant,  but  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia has  confirmed  the  possessory  rights  of  these  Indians  to  the  land.  These  people 
are  well  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits,    llieir  water  facilities  should  be  improved. 

Twmtj-aiBe  Psliiis  Beserratioii. — ^This  reservation  contains  very  few  people.  They 
have  reasonably  good  houses,  and  are  quiet,  law-abiding  people;  their  lands  are  all 
that  they  require. 

CahuiHa  Beservation. — ^The  People  of  this  reservation  are  well  advanced,  and  are 
industrious  men  and  women.  They  have  a  very  good  class  of  houses,  and  are  mak- 
ing advancement  in  civilization. 

OMim  Bessrvaticm. — ^This  reservation,  while  small,  virtually  comprises  two  reserva- 
tions, that  of  Cosmit  and  Ini^a.  Cosmit  is  worthless  as  it  is.  Had  the  Indians 
received  the  lands  they  formerly  owned  or  were  in  x>ossession  of  years  past  they 
would  have  a  comfortable  place  to  live  and  would  have  good  homes,  as  thoy  are 
somewhat  industrious. 

The  people  of  Inaia  are  more  fortunate;  their  lands  are  g|ood  and  quite  sufficient 
for  the  people  residing  thereon,  who  are  not  very  industrious,  but  they  are  quiet 
and  well  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits. 

Lsniia  Beservation. — ^This  reservation,  while  small,  is  sufficient  for  the  4  families 
residing  there.  They  are  indastrious  and  well-meaning  people.  Their  lands,  like 
those  01  Campo,  La  Posta,  and  Manzanita,  are  improperly  described. 

Onyapipe  (or  Limg  Canyon)  Beservation. — ^This  reservation  is  located  in  a  long  narrow 
eanjron,  inaccessible  by  wagon,  containing  not  10  acres  of  arable  land.  There  are  39 
Indians  living  on  this  place,  who  subsist  upon  acorns  and  hunting.  They  are  indus- 
trious, and  would  make  good  farmers  if  they  had  any  land  to  farm.  They  have  good 
bouses,  considering  their  poverty.  I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
them  some  fanning  land  at  the  mouth  of  this  canyon,  that  a  school  be  established. 
and  that  a  field  matron  be  stationed  with  them.  They  have  been  totally  neglected 
heretofore. 

Ounpo  Beservatiim. — These  people  have  good  farms,  and  are  industrious ;  live  in 
good  hoases,  and  are  advanced  in  civilized  pursuits.  The  lands  that  they  are  farm- 
uig,  and  always  have  farmed,  are  not  included  in  the  reservation  as  recommended  by 
the  commission. 

Maannita  Beservation. — This  reservation  contains  100  acres  of  ffood  land  and  6 
fiunUles  of  indnstrioas  people.  McCain,  a  white  man,  has  inclosed  and  improved  a 
part  of  the  reservation.  McCain's  father  lived  on  this  same  property  for  many 
yeara.    The  Indians  have  never  claimed  this  land  or  in  any  way  shown  that  they 
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owned  it  or  thonffht  they  owned  it.  The  actual  smrey  of  the  reservatton,  however, 
ahowB  this  man  MoCain's  proi>erty  to  be  within  the  lines  of  the  reeerration  as 
described  and  defined  by  the  commission.  Some  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
looking  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  this  reserration. 

Syeuan  EesenratiaiL — ^This  reseryation  is  so  situated  that  the  Indians  find  employ- 
ment among  the  whites,  their  neighbors.  They  are  reasonably  Industrioiis  ana  axe 
Tery  frnji^al.  This  reservation  has  been  Plotted  by  Agent  Patton  into  17  allotmeiiti. 
The  Indians  are  well  satisfied  and  intend  to  build  themselves  comfortable  houses. 

La  Poita  EefervatioiL — ^This  reservation  contains  verv  little  good  land.  The  Indiana 
are  poor,  and  of  necessity  are  correspondingly  backward  ui  fmrminf  and  domestie 
pursuits.    This  reservation  is  not  properly  described  by  the  commission. 

Kamona  Baservation.— This  reservation  is  little  more  than  pasture  land  for  the  few 
families  living  thereon.  They  are,  however,  well  to  do,  and  live  in  reasonably  good 
houses. 

Oapitaa  Grande. — ^This  reservation  contains  many  acres  of  very  excellent  land.  lis 
people  are  not  tip  to  standard  in  civilized  pursuits,  however,  caused  more  by  want 
of  encouragement  than  otherwise.  Many  of  the  best  people  have  petitioned  me  for 
a  day  school,  for  which  I  shall  ask,  believing  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  them. 
Their  reservation  I  consider  the  best  of  all  the  reservations  of  this  agency. 

Agua  Caliente  Bassrvatioii. — ^This  reservation,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  desert,  requiiee 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  summer  months.  All  products  are  from 
two  to  six  weeks  in  advance  in  maturing  in  this  section  than  elsewhere  in  southern 
California.'  This  has  caused  venturesome  whites  to  interfere  with  the  Indians'  water 
privileges  in  what  is  known  as  the  Toquitch  Canyon  and  the  Andreas  Canyon. 
£!ither  of  these  water  sources  would  fhrnish  sufficient  water  for  the  numbed  of 
Indians  using  or  requiring  the  use  of  the  waters  tributary  to  the  lands  they  inhabit. 
I  have  now  under  process  of  settlement  an  arrangement  by  which  this  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  and  the  Indians  have  their  just  dues. 

ToRsa  Baservation. — Of  this  reservation  I  can  but  say  that  while  the  people  are 
industeious  they  have  little  opportunity  to  display  their  ability.  They  subsist  mostly 
by  work  performed  for  the  raUroad  company  or  in  cutting  wood  for  shipment  to 
Los  Ang^eles.  The  Indian  villages  of  Alamo  Boneto,  Agua  Dulcy ,  Fig  Tree,  and  other 
small  villages,  among  which  I  may  mention  La  Mesas  as  the  most  populous  ao^ 
Martine39  as  the  most  central.  The  water  supply  of  these  people  needs  some  improve* 
ment  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  grow  gardens  and  maintain  them- 
selves. 

Panma  Bassfvation. — While  this  reservation  is  on  a  grant  and  can  not  be  allotted^ 
the  Indians  have  established  quite  a  respectable  settlement.  They  are  industrious 
and  frugal. 

Augnitlna  Baservation. — ^This  reservation  is  very  poor  in  point  of  quality  of  land. 
The  few  Indians  residing  there  obtain  work  of  the  railroad  company.  They  do 
noihing  else.  Their  homes  are  not  improved,  though  they  are  quite  industrious  and 
make  good  railroad  hands. 

lldnmgo  BeaeiTation. — ^The  allotment  of  this  reservation  will  accomplish  very.nnioh 
in  the  wajr  of  destroving  the  two  factions  that  there  exist.  The  Indians  are  more 
advanced  in  civilized  pursuits  than  the  Indians  of  any  of  the  reservations  in  this 
agency.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  thev  have  always  worked  for  the  whitea. 
The  water  supply  of  this  reservation  should  be  developed  and  the  Indians  encour- 
aged thereby  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Mrs.  Tontain,  with  10  acres  of  land  in  or  near  the  northwest  comer  of  sec.  1,  T.  8 
S.,  R.  IE.,  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  this  agency  is  really  causing 
more  trouble  than  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  my  charge.  This  woman  should  be 
removed  from  the  reservation,  and  her  land  taken  for  reservation  purposes. 

Oabaaon  Baaarvation. — ^This  reservation  is  notsusceptible  of  cultivation  to  any  extents 
The  Indians  work  for  the  railroad  company  and  cut  wood  for  shipment  to  Los  Angeles. 
Their  chief  source  of  subsistence,  the  mesquite  bean,  is  fast  disappearing.  The 
whites  have  acquired  title  to  some  of  the  best  timbered  lands,  and  are  cutting  same 
for  fuel  for  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  poor.  I  see  little  that  can  be  done  to  improves 
it,  unless  all  the  mesonite  timber  of  the  desert  surrounding  them  be  reserved  for 
their  exclusive  use.  Poor  land  and  practically  no  water  are  difficulties  with  whioh 
these  people  have  to  contend,    lliis  is  true  of  aU  the  desert  Indians. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  not  living  upon  reservations  by  villages. 

Puerto  Tgnocia  Village.*— Contains  51  peonle,  who  are  first-rate  farmers,  living  in 
moderately  good  houses  on  the  southwest  ooundary  of  Warner  ranch.  They  are  San 
Luis  Rey  Indians,  who  are  quiet  and  law-abiding  people. 

8sn  Joad  VUlsffe. — Contains  11  people,  who  are  iudustrious,  and  are  in  reality  a  part 
of  the  Puerto  xgnoria  Indians.  I  overlooked  the  census  of  this  village  un^  too  late 
to  obtain  it. 
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Aq[Mi  OaHante  CWmuit)  l^lltga.— Of  these  Indians  I  can  bnt  say  ihtukiflMy  are  indna- 
triooB,  and  1  beueve  if  they  had  the  opportunity  woold  iinprove  their  propertyt  The 
suit  pending  between  the  ranch  owners  and  the  Indians  for  this  proper^  naturally 
impedes  their  progress.  These  people  need  Government  aid,  that  Jnstice  may  be 
done  them  in  tneir  snit  for  their  nomes. 

San  Felipe  Village. — ^These  Indians  lire  on  the  grant  of  the  same  name,  are  a  Tory 
good  set  of  meniis  a  rule,  and  deserve  better  treatment.  They  are  yirtniUly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ranch  owners  for  their  homes. 

Ban  Lois  Bey  VlUaga — These  Indians  have  lived  near  the  Old  Mission,  San  Lnis  Rey, 
for  many  years  before  the  whites  came  into  the  valley.  For  all  of  this,  their  homes 
are  patented  to  the  whites,  and  ultimately  they  must  be  evicted,  as  they  utterly 
refuse  to  move  from  the  home  of  their  fathers  and  their  childhood  days,  'iliese 
Indians  number  50  people,  and  should  have  some  protection  for  tiieir  rights. 

Pnerta  de  la  Omz  Village.— -Comprises  11  industrious  people  living  on  the  northwestern' 
part  of  the  Warner  ranch.  Thev  have  very  good  houses  and  are  industrious  people, 
but  must  sooner  or  later  lose  their  homes,  as  they  are  on  the  grant. 

Santa  Bcaa  Village* — These  Indians.  numberingSl  souls,  are  living  well  up  on  tha' 
Santa  Rosa  Mountain.  They  are  industrious.  Their  tillable  land  is  very  limited,  as 
is  their  water  supply,  yet  they  are  happy  and  law  abidins. 

San  Pasqual  Village.— These  Indians  bave  been  treated  by  the  United  States  in  a 
very  unfair  and  ui^ust  manner.  Their  lands  in  San  Pasoual  Valley  were  granted  to 
them  by  the  Mexican  Government.  Notwithstanding  tnis,  the  United  States  pat- 
ented the  same  lands  to  whites,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Indians  had  to  leave  and  seek  a 
new  home,  which,  when  found,  does  not  in  the  slightest  compare  with  their  former 
lands  in  San  Pasoual  Valley.  They  are  quiet,  law-abiding  people,  and  deserve  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Santa  Tnes  Village. — ^These  Indians  live  on  the  college  grant  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Steps  have  been  taken  by  me  to  secure  to  these  people  a  permanent  and  fixed  home. 

Homesteads  and  other  land  entries  of  Indians. — I  have  taken  occasion  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  residing  off  the  reservations  to  become  land  owners  by  home- 
stead or  otherwise.    I  trust  my  efforts  will  prove  of  some  value  to  them. 

Allotments. — I  have  to  report  that  5  reservations  have  been  allotted  into  allot- 
ments  as  follows: 

Allotments. 

Blnoon,  by  Miss  Foote,  into 51 

Potrero,  by  Carere,  into 156 

Pala,  by  Carere,  into 13 

Sycuan,  by  Patton,  into 17 

Pechanga,  by  Carere,  into 92 

The  Indians  in  eaoh  case  are  well  satisfied  and  are  improving  their  lands. 

IndastzieB. — I  find  the  Indians  generally  industriously  inclined;  many  have  good 
fimns,  which  are  well  cared  for.  They  work  for  the  whites  when  occasion  presents  itself. 
niey  are  very  good  farm  hands  and  work  somewhat  steady.  They  raise  stock  where 
and  when  practicable.  By  the^  various  industries  they  subsist.  During  dry  years 
like  the  present  they  suffer ;  work  is  not  to  be  had,  stock  is  very  poor,  andtheir  crops 
are  a  failure.  During  the  summer  they  can  get  along  ftom  the  fact  that  frvdta  fur- 
nish them  with  a  living.  The  winter  will  be  very  severe  upon  these  people.  They 
can  not  provide  for  themselves  for  the  winter;  it  is  impossible. 

Soads. — ^The  same  old  difflcnlly  stands  in  the  way  of  road  building.  It  has  been  a 
faet  that  where  roads  were  built  the  whites  follow,  and  soon  the  Indians' lands  were 
taken  from  them.  For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  improve  their  roads. 

Lands. — It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  at  my.conunand  to  describe  the  varied 
lands  of  the  various  reservations  in  my  charge.  The  altitudes  vary  from  260  feet 
below  to  3,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  temperature  varies  from  120^  to  80^  in  the 
■hade.  Many  acres  of  the  now  worthless  lands  can  be  made  of  value  by  the  addition 
of  water.  With  water  many  otherwise  dependent  families  of  Indians  can  be  made 
self-snstaining. 

Water. — Many  of  the  reservations  are  well  provided  with  water.  All  require  work- 
ing and  a  system  of  irrigation  to  the  end  that  all  interested  shall  have  their  proper 
share.  I  would  recommend  the  development  of  the  water  of  the  reservations  best 
adapted  to  farming. 

Ulan  day  sohodls. — ^I  have  now  9  day  schools  in  my  charge,  all  9  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  Department.  I  have  built  2  new  school  buildings  during  the  year,  one  at 
Martinex  and  one  at  Morongo.  I  have  made  repsiTs  on  nearly  every  building  except 
the  Saboba  school^  which  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  Pechanga,  which,  when  I 
attempted  to  repair,  I  found  worthless  of  further  expense. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  name  of  teacher,  compensation^ 
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location  of  school,  nnmber  days  attendance  at  each  school,  and  the  average 
of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year,  with  the  average  attendance: 


number 


Karnes  of  teftchert. 


Miss  Flora  Golsh 

Miss  Ora  M.  Salmons ■ 

Mrs.  HybAa  A.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Babbett 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Piatt 

Mrs.  K.  J.  Salsbsrry 

Miss  Mu7  L.  Noble 

Miss  Sarah  E.Morris 

Miss  Margaret  Carfoil  * . . . 


Compen 

sationper 

annum. 


$720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 

too 


Location  of  schools. 


LaJoIla. 

Rincon 

Mesa  Grande . 
Aqna  Galiinte 

Peohanea 

CahniDa 

Saboba  

Potrero 

Martinee 


Average 

Number 

number 

of  days 

of  pupils 
enrolled 

attend- 

aaoe. 

daring 

the  year. 

4,260 

85 

4,216 

21 

3,841 

25 

2,106 

20 

8.882 

28 

5,404 

88 

4,069 

26 

1,064 

10 

288 

18 

AvenMs 

atteno- 

anoe. 


n,7B 

20.75 

16.25 

16.25 

2L50 

26.25 

20.50 

12 

16 


*  This  school  was  in  session  only  a  part  of  June  and  Jnly. 


t  Per  month. 


Sanitary. — ^In  this  connection  I  mnstsay  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians' 
homes  is  not  of  the  host.  The  class  of  houses  nsed  h^  them  are  poor  and  bnilt  without 
the  slightest  concern  as  to  ventilation.  Onr  sick  list  duriue  the  past  year,  I  re^^ret 
very  mnoh  to  say,  shows  a  marked  increase.  The  entire  yearnas  been  one  fhU  of  sick- 
ness for  the  exposed  Indians. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  patients  treated,  bom, 
died,  and  the  increase  in  sickness  this  year  over  last«  by  months: 


Months. 


September . 
October.... 
November . 
Beconber.. 


1893. 


January.. 
February. 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August  * . 


1804. 


Number 

of 
pstients 
treated. 


708 
921 
772 
749 


739 
885 
1,208 
1,094 
776 
860 
694 


Som. 


18 
12 
19 
11 


14 
18 
19 
18 
19 
14 
10 


Died. 


8 


6 

4 


4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
8 
3 


Compar- 
ison 
with 
1892-'8, 
same 
months 
of  oases 
treated. 


Increase. 


486 
665 
421 
5U 


608 
951 
860 
468 
508 
689 
580 
459 


222 
256 
351 
238 


181 


848 
626 
268 
171 
114 


66 


*  Not  reported  owing  to  physician's  absence  on  other  duty. 

Irrigation. — I  have  made  surveys  of  Moronic,  Saboba,  Agua  Caliente,  Torres,  Santa 
Ysabel,  and  Temecnla,  under  authority  given  me  during  1893  and  1894.  I  have 
improved  the  water  system  of  Agua  Caliente,  and  am  prepared  now  to  improve  such 
other  water  supplies  as  appear  Justifiable. 

Condition  of  the  Indians. — ^The  sick  of  the  many  reservations  in  my  care  are  certainly 
in  a  very  sad  condition — no  provision  made  for  their  comfort  and  scanty  provision 
made  for  their  support.  The  insane  are  in  no  better  condition ;  without  place  to 
confine  them  they  become  a  serious  charge  and  care  to  this  agency.  The  aged  and 
infirm  are  in  many  instances  homeless  and  without  shelter.  I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  the  indigent  poor  and  ased  Indians:  also  a  place  for 
the  safe  and  economical  keei>inff  of  the  few  insane  Indians,  and  tne  establishment, 
above  all,  of  a  suitable  hospital  for  the  sick.    • 

liquor  traffic. — My  experience  during  the  year  is  that  yon  can  not  convict  a  person 
for  selling  liquor  to  Indians.  I  have  made  three  attempts  to  convict  persons  for 
selling  liquor  to  Indians,  with  the  result  of  one  conviction  &om  Tule  Klver.  The 
case  of  Jesus  Jaro,  of  Saboba,  is  well  known  to  the  Department,  since  this  case  was 
the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  and  the  Depart- 
ment.   I  will  state  that  the  evidence  in  these  cases  was,  as  I  supposed,  clear  and 
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ooQTincing.    I  shall  keep  np  my  efforts  with  hopes  of  a  degree  of  snooess  at  all 
events. 

Crimes. — Arrests  for  offenses  among  the  Indians,  while  frequent,  are  of  each  trivial 
nature  as  does  not  reqaire  especial  notice.  I  have  had  three  cases  of  assanlt  upon 
Indians  by  whites  or  Mexicans  upon  the  various  reservations  during  the  year,  each 
of  which  have  fled  the  country  fearing  punishment. 

Felies. — ^I  now  have  15  police  distributed  over  the  reservations  where  I  consider 
they  are  most  needed  and  where  their  services  will  be  the  most  advantageous.  The 
men  have  done  good  service  and  deserve  their  offices. 

Tribea — ^The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  number  of  tribes,  and  the  number  of 
Indians  belonging  to  each  tribe : 

Coahuila 761 

Serrano ^ 266 

Ban  Luis  Key 1,466 

Dieguino 273 

Tule  River 184 

Tuma 531 

Total 3,481 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  and  villages  with 
their  population  (males  and  females),  number  of  children  under  18  years  of  a^e  (males 
and  females),  mixed  blood,  number  speaking  English,  and  the  number  of  dwellings 
of  all  classes  used  by  the  Indians.  The  marginal  letters  indicate  the  tribes  to  which 
each  village  or  reservation  of  Indians  belongs:  T.,  Tuma;  8.  L.  R.,  San  Luis  Roy; 
T.  R.,  Tule  River;  C,  Cahuilla;  D.,  Dieguino;  S.,  Serrano. 


Name. 

Population. 

Knmber  of  chil- 
dren under 
18  years  of  age. 

1 
1 

is 

a  o 

1 

1 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Ynma  Reservatioo 

Sabob*  or  San  JaohttoBeaerra- 
tion 

833 

73 
93 

121 
92 

124 
49 
22 
38 
22 
90 
70 
75 
30 
11 
19 
21 
27 
16 
22 
53 

142 

7 

8 
71 
33 
21 
87 
108 

198 

78 
85 

134 
92 

115 
51 
16 
87 
10 
99 
60 
52 
24 
10 
20 
25 
24 
87 
21 
43 

123 

6 

3 
81 
18 
29 
41 
120 

581 

146 

178 

255 

184 

289 

100 

88 

75 

38 

189 

130 

127 

54 

21 

89 

46 

51 

53 

48 

96 

265 

18 

11 
152 
51 
50 
78 
228 

122 

25 
40 
53 
87 
49 
25 

6 
15 

8 
35 
33 
86 
18 

3 
10 

6 
11 
10 
13 
15 
78 

3 

1 

32 
12 
10 
23 
39 

60 

81 
34 
58 
49 
89 
18 

4 
18 

4 
41 
25 
28 

4 

8 
10 

6 
10 

7 

5 
12 
41 

1 

"u 

11 

7 

16 

48 

182 

56 
74 

111 
86 
88 
43 
10 
83 
12 
76 
58 
69 
22 
6 
20 
12 
21 
17 
18 
27 

114 

4 

1 
66 
23 
17 
39 
87 

400 

100 

125 

200 

150 

200 

60 

20 

50 

20 

125 

90 

80 

25 

15 

20 

25 

20 

30 

20 

50 

175 

5 

5 

100 

30 

25 

50 

180 

800 

65 
75 
180 
100 
150 
60 
15 
40 
15 
85 
50 
60 
20 
10 
15 
20 
15 
25 
15 
40 
100 

6 

8 

70 
20 
20 
25 
150 

1,729 

160 

26 

37 

42 

85 

45 

18 

6 

14 

7 

82 

25 

28 

9 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

7 

16 

40 

3 

8 

40 

6 

7 

10 

44 

Y. 

S.L.R. 

Mea*  Grande  Reaerration 

Potrcro  Keaerration. ........... 

S.L.R. 
SL.R. 

Tule  River  KMerration 

CahoiUa  Reaerration 

T.R. 
C. 

C^pitan  Grande  R^mrvation 

Svcoan  Reservation ............ 

D. 
D. 

Santa  Yfiabel  Reservation 

Saa  Haoitel  Reaervation 

Temecola  Reaervation 

D. 
S. 
8.L.R 

Rincon  Reaervation 

8.L.R. 

Loa  Coyotea  Reaervation 

Agna  Caliente  Reservation 

Cani|>o  Reaervation 

8.L.R. 

C. 

D. 

Cnyapipe  Reaervation 

D. 

S.L.R. 

8anta  Roea  Reservation 

Pala  Reservation 

C. 
S.L.R. 

Ammstine  Reservation 

C. 

Cabaion  Reservation 

C. 

Torrea  Reservation 

C. 

Twenty-nine  Palms  Reserva- 
tion  

C. 

On  Warner  Raneh: 

Pnerta  de  La  Cmz  Village . . 

Agna  Caliente  VilUge 

Pnerta  Ignoria  Village 

Saa  Lnia  Rev  Villaire 

8.L.R. 

0>  Lt,  A. 

S.L.R. 
S.L.R. 

Saa  Felipe  village 

S.L.R. 

D. 

Tcytal 

1,828 

1,653 

3,481 

763 

619 

1.882 

2,895 

676 

liDstitiites.— Under  this  head  I  will  say  that  on  April  24,  25,  and  26.  1894, 1  held  at 
this  agency  the  first  regular  Indian  school- teachers*  institute,  I  believe,  ever  held 
on  the  coast.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  institute  was  a  grand  success,  and 
that  much  good  was  done  the  service,  the  result  of  which  will  show  more  in  our  next 
year's  school  work  than  at  present  is  perceptible.    Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
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the  Indians'  welfare  by  the  wUteB^  -who,  I  confess,  took  mnob  more  interest  in  tbc 
institute  than  I  had  an  idea  was  felt  by  them.  I  inclose  herewith  a  printed  pro- 
gramme of  the  institute^  which  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  tliis  report. 

l^«oA(srf'  IniHtuis  of  ihe  Indian  aekooU  of  the  Mi8$ion,  Tule  Biver  Con$olidatei  Agency. 

PEOaBAMMS. 

* 

Tiietd^v,  April  U,  2591.— Song.  Prayer,  Rat.  Mr.  Mather.  Opening  tddreu,  Hon.  Fnuioiaoo  Estn^ 
dillo,  U.S. Indian  Ment  Addreaa,  Prof.  Sarage,  Perria.  "Oo^emment  aobool-teaeher'a  dnW  on  a 
reeorration,*'  Miss  Ora  Salmons,  Rincon.  "  How  to  interest  children  and  parents  In  schools,^'  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Piatt.  Peohanga.  "Views  of  a  novice  in  Indian  work,"  Miss  Fancy  Combs,  WasbioctonL 
D.  C.  "  General  exercises,"  Mrs.  Kats  L.  Daris.  Perris.  **  Will  the  children  from  the  indnatrisi  and 
day  schools  return  to  tribal  relations!"  Miss  Olive  A.  Stratton,  Perris.  '*  Foundation  stones,"  Mm. 
Bankin,  Perris. 

WednMtiay.AprH  f  5, 109/.— Song.  Prayer,  Ber.  W.  H.  Wright.  ' '  Indian  day  schools— best  method 
of  teaching  Bnglish,"  Mrs.  J.  H.  Babbit,  Agna  Caliente.  "  Composition  ana  news  correspondence 
by  Indian  day-school  pnpiis,"  Miss  Mary  X.  Koble,  Saboba.  *' Civilisation  and  missionary  work 
amongtbe  Indians,"  Mrs.  K.J.  Salabnry,  Cahnilla.  **  Three  months'  observation  in  an  Indian  school,** 
Miss  Happy  Denton.    "Snnday-schooiwork,"  Mrs.  B.  J.  Maris. 

ThunSay,  April  te,  1894 — (A.  K.  Smiley,  presiding.)    Song.    Prayer,  Ber.  Mr.  Mather.    *' Kinder- 


garten wor^  and  best  metliods  of  teaching,  reading,  and  spelling,"  iMisM  Flora  Golsh,  La  JoUa. 
^  IndasMiU  work  and  best  method  of  imparting  knowledge  in  Indian  schools,"  Miss  Sarah  Morria, 
Potrero.  "Indian  edacation,"  Mrs  Hylena  A.  Nickerson,  Mesa  Grande.  General  discossion: 
*'  Welfare  of  the  Indians, "  John  Brown,  of  San  Bernardino.  "  Sanitary  condition  of  Indian  schools," 
Dr.  C.  0.  Wainwright,  San  Bernardino,  agency  physician.  General  remarks,  by  Prof.  BUss,  Bev.  Mr. 
Mather,  A.  K.  Snuley,  and  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

In  oonolnsion,  I  will  say  that  my  effort  has  been  to  care  for  the  Indians  in  m  j 
change  with  that  degree  of  Jastness  and  right  as  will  cause  them  to  be  progressive 
and  independent.  I  mast  call  attention  to  my  sick  people.  I  hare  no  method  of 
oaring  for  them  other  than  in  their  own  habitations^  which  are  at  best  very  uncom- 
fortable and  unfit,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for  a  sick  person. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.    Francisco  Estudillo, 

U,  8.  In^Uan  Agent. 
The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Vallbt  Agbngt, 
CovelOf  Col,,  Auguit  $0,  1894. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1S94: 

The  subjoined  table,  based  upon  the  census  taken  June  SO,  lSd4,  exhibits  the 
status  of  the  different  tribes  living  upon  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
reservation: 

Ooncow 162 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood ISl 

LTcie  and  Wylackie 265 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie -, 54 

Total  population 602 

Population  last  census 546 

In  crease  for  this  year 56 

The  apparent  increase  is  due  principally  to  the  return  of  absent  Indians. 

The  deaths  for  the  year  were 19 

The  births  for  the  year  were 15 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 4 

Notwithstanding  the  deaths  exceed  the  births  it  is  thought  the  population  is  at 
about  a  standstill  and  that  an  increase  in  the  future  may  be  expected.  Of  the 
present  population  there  are : 

Males  over  18  years  of  ase ^ 202 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 223 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 90 
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Lud. — ^The  reoommendation  made  last  year  to  hare  a  boundary  fence  eceoted 
aionnd  the  reaervation  ia  renewed. 

Allotments  in  severalty  are  now  being  made  to  the  Indians,  122  individnal  allot- 
ments haying  been  already  made.  The  work  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  and  care- 
fhl  manner,  whioh  give»  mnoh  satisfaction  to  the  Indians.  It  is  expected  that  in 
about  six  weeks  all  of  the  agricultural  lands,  about  6,000  acres,  will  have  beeii 
allotted. 

Crops.— The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  quantities  of  produoe  raised , 
as  well  as  the  results  of  other  industries  accomplished  by  Indians : 


PBODUOB. 

Wheat boahtlt. 

Oato do.., 

Btfky do... 

Com do... 

PoUtoes do... 

Oolons do... 

.do... 


Other  Togetsblet do... 

Xokme nnmbor. 

Pumpkins do. 

out , 


H«J 


.tons. 


Dry  bops pounds. 

Bnek  msanfikJtared number. 

Lumber  msnufsotored feet. 

STOCK  OWNBD. 


m 

Xiilee 

CstOe 

Swine 

Donestlo  fbwls. 


Beserva- 
tion. 


952 

227 

83 


100 

15,339 

100,000 

180,781 


18 

1 

196 


Ty^i^lniff, 


10,000 
200 

2,788 
500 

1,200 

60 

800 

100 

4,000 

6.000 
976 


808 

n 

1,278 
856 
600 


•took  and  tools.— Pursuant  to  instructions  from  vour  office,  the  stock,  including  cattle, 
as  well  as  the  farming  implements,  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  sufficient  for  school 
and  agency  purposes  only  being  reserved.  The  experiment  has  proven  fairly  success- 
Itil.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  individual  Indians  as  fsrmers.  They 
have  exceeded  my  expectations  both  as  to  the  intelligent  application  of  their  labor 
and  the  results  achieved.  Their  future  prospects  in  this  respect  are  very  encour- 
aging. 

mils. — The  sawmill  was  in  operation  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  180,781 
feet  cf  lumber  have  been  manufactured. 

Behools. — ^There  has  been  in  operation  during  ten  months  of  the  year  one  day  school 
with  an  average  attendance  oi  50.27.  To  school  matters  I  have  devoted  oonsidera- 
ble  time  and  attention.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  has  been  aroused  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  havinff  their  children  educated.  I  believe  less  urginjg  will  be  necessary  to 
fill  the  school  tne  coming  year  than  was  required  last  year.  It  is  also  believed  and 
hoped  that  the  average  attendaaee  will  much  exceed  that  of  the  year  just  passed. 

The  work  done  in  the  school  has  been  practical  and  thorough.  For  this  much 
eredit  is  due  Miss  Rose  K.  Watson,  the  principal  teacher.  I  have  invited  your  atten* 
tion  in  a  separate  communication  to  her  superior  qualiflcations.  Her  r^ort  here- 
with will  acquaint  you  more  in  detail  with  tnis  important  branch  of  the  service. 

Boildhigs.— -The  dwelling  occupied  by  the  physician  and  the  farmer  and  family  was 
repaired  during  the  year  and  is  now  a  neat  comfortable  building.  The  other  onl^ 
good  buildings  are  the  schoolhouse,  agent's,  and  hop  house;  all  the  other  buildings 
are  old  and  in  a  i>oor  state  of  preservation. 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  for  a  new  storehouse  and  office  and  for  repairs  to 
dispensarr  building. 

ApprsntiiMS. — ^Pive  Indians  have  been  employed  in  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and 
harness  shops.  They  have  shown  commenaable  profip^ess  in  their  respective  trades. 
Indians  are  now  in  complete  charge  of  the  blacksmitn  and  carpenter  snops,  and  have 
given  satisfaction. 

Ssligioiis  IFork.— Rev.  Colin  Anderson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  been 
holding  services  and  working  among  tnese  Indians  since  October  2, 1893.  Although 
Hr.  Anderson  is  eloquent  and  zealous  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  fitted  fbr  this  kind 
of  work,  still  the  sincere  adoption  of  Christianitv  by  the  Indians  must  be  a  work  of 
eoctramely  alow  growth.  A  good  many  of  the  Indians  are,  however,  nominally  Chris- 
tians. 

Fieffsw. — ^When  I  took  charge,  on  April  1, 1898.  nearly  all  the  Indians  lived  in  three 
rOHrngm,  in  wliich  they  weie  orowded  to  such  a  aegree  as  to  violate  all  sanitary  and 
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moral  laws.  The  work  of  building  houses  and  moving  the  Indian  families  npon  their 
own  selections  of  land  was  began  and  prosecuted  with  such  i>er8i8tency  that  the  lft«l 
house  in  the  villages  was  torn  down  last  fall,  each  family  having  been  placed  in  their 
own  house  and  upon  their  own  land.  Although  yet  too  soon  to  see  the  full  effects 
of  the  change,  some  of  its  benefits  are  already  apparent  in  the  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  morality  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  birth  rate  andrednced 
death  rate,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  has  been  ffratifyine.    The 
Indians  see  the  benefits  of  self-exertion  and  independence,  and  I  oelieve  they  are 
determined  to  persevere,  and  if  they  are  wisely  guided  they  will  in  a  few  years  b«  in 
eomfortable  circumstances. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Connolly, 
Firat  JAeuknani,  Firai  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Round  Valley  School. 

BOUMD  Yallst,  Cal.,  AufftuttO,  2894. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  flrat  anniial  report. 

School  openedihere  the  6th  of  September,  1883,  with  an  attendance  of  14,  and  cloeed  June  29,  with  aa 
enrollment  of  84.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  50.  Great  credit  la  dne  the  agent  for  bia 
eameat  eapport  of  the  school  and  his  efforts  to  secure  good  attendance. 

The  nnmoer  of  employes  appointed  to  organize  this  school  were  8— Rose  K.  Watson,  principal 
teacher;  Mwgaret  A.  Peter,  seamstress,  and  Magrie  Donlap,  cook.  Later  on  a  man  of  aliwork  was 
appointed.  By  Kovember  the  number  of  pupils  wm  increased  to  60,  and  that  number  overtaxed  the 
one  teacher  and  overcrowded  the  rather  small  schoolroom.  A  nother  teacher  was  needed,  and  Margar^ 
A.  Peter  was  apnointed  to  fill  that  place,  and  Mary  E.  Craddock  took  the  place  of  seamstress.  The 
1st  of  December  Magffie  Punlap  was  relieved,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Mabel  Duiilap,  her  daughter, 
i^pointed  in  her  pliuS.  Each  employ^  has  rendered  efficient  work,  given  satisfaction,  and  maae  her 
respective  department  a  success. 

The  children  when  they  first  entered  school  rebelled  against  work,  but  they  soon  submitted  and 
gave  help  in  every  department  the  boys  sawing  imd  cutting  wood,  cleaning  the  yard,  and  sometimea 
aiding  in  the  farm  work :  the  girls  helping  with  the  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  ironinff,  and  cleaning. 
Before  school  dosed  both  boys  and  gins  wore  willing  ana  ready  helpers.  Many  of  tne  children  are 
bright  and  interesting.  We  nave  special  hopes  for  the  little  ones  who  entered  school  for  the  first  time 
last  year. 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  Department  to  take  as  ftiU  boarders  such  children  who  wished  to 
attend  school  and  who  lived  loo  far  off  to  come  daily.  We  had  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  7  foil 
bowders.    One  little  waif  8  years  old  makes  his  home  at  the  school. 

The  closing  exercises  showed  great  improvement  all  along  the  line  of  school  work.  The  room  in 
which  the  exercises  were  held  was  too  small  for  that  purpose.  I  recommend  that  at  leaat  one  room  be 
made  liurge  enough  for  general  exercises. 

The  bmlding  was  constructed  for  a  boarding  school,  but  is  poorly  arranged  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
plumbine  is  defective.  The  agent  considered  it  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  employes  and  childreii 
to  have  the  water  cut  off  tram  the  main  part  of  the  building. 

I  have  given  the  outdoor  work  as  much  attention  as  I  could  possibly  spare  from  the  sohoolroom 
and  other  indoor  work.  I  recommend  that  a  good  white  man  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gar> 
den  and  farm,  one  who  is  capable  of  ^ving  the  boys  some  industrial  ta^ining. 

The  children  looked  clean  and  healthy  and  were  well  clothed.  The  number  of  garmenta  and  other 
articlea  manufactured  during  the  term  was  523. 

We  shall  begin  the  next  year  with  increased  energy  and  seal,  and  hope  the  result  will  be  such  as  to 
place  this  among  the  best  conducted  Indian  day  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

£06B  K.  Watson, 
Pfineipal  Tfnchtf. 

Lieut.  Thos.  Coicnollt,  U.  S.  A., 

Acting  Agent 


EEPORT  OP  AGENT  IK  COLORADO. 

REPORT  OP  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Utb  Agbnot, 

Ignacio,  Colo,,  August  SO,  1894. 

Sir:  In  oomplianoe  with  iDstraotionSy  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  my  report, 
together  with  censos,  statistioB,  and  other  data  for  the  period  firom  Novemb^  29, 
1^3,  to  Angust  20, 1894,  incluBive,  or  during  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Southern  Utie  Indians. 

Reservation. — ^The  Southern  Ute  Reservation  is  located  in  southwestem  Colorado, 
paralleling  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  line  for  110  miles  east  and  west  by  15  milea 
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north  and  sonth,  containing  an  area  of  1.710  square  miles  and  over  1,000,000  acres  of 
Iflmd.  The  reservation  is  traversed  north  and  sonth  by  the  Animas,  La  Plata,  Man- 
oos,  Pine.  Piedra,  San  J  nan,  and  Florida  rivers.  The  number  of  acres  susceptible 
to  agriculture  is  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  yet  there 
ii  an  abundance  of  both  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  Utes  for  decades,  if 
not  generations,  yet  to  come. 

Loeatioa  and  bmldingi. — T^e  asency  is  located  on  Pine  River  If  miles  from  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  24  miles  southeast  of  Durango,  the  leading  city 
in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  buildings  at  this  asency  are  conceded  by  inspect- 
ors to  be  the  most  worthless  in  the  service,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  monop- 
olize  distinction  in  this  direction  until  the  element  of  doubt  respecting  the  ftiture 
home  of  the  Utes  shall  be  removed.  They  are  located  on  a  high-waterlsland  some 
10  feet  above  the  river  bed,  the  p»oint  of  location  having  evidently  been  selected 
with  the  double  view  of  necessitating  hauling  water  for  domestic  use  and  avoiding 
irrigation  facilities  necessary  to  growth  of  shade  trees,  flowers,  and  lawn.  The  gen- 
tleman who  did  the  locating  has  since  died. 

Popnlatian. — ^The  Southern  Ute  Indians  aggregate  in  number  1,016,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Weeminachees,  553:  Moache8,273:  Capotas,  190;  males,  510;  females  506.  Of 
school  age  127  males,  147  remales.  I  believe  the -aggregate  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  Utes,  and  am  now  engaged  in  second  census  witn  view  of  weeding  dead  Indians 
from  rolls  and  securing  accurate  statistics.  To  do  this  I  have  secured  colored  pay 
and  ration  tickets,  a  different  hue  for  each  tribe.  I  check  when  exchanging  tickets 
and  when  issuing  annuities,  and  on  pay  day  shall  demand  that  each  beneficiary 
appear  in  person  and  be  identified. 

Ksdonary  work. — Rev.  A.  J.  Rodriquies,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  in  charge  of 
missionary  work,  and  those  of  his  race  upon  the  boraer  being  of  an  opposing  raig- 
ionsereed  his  system  of  redemption  has  much  that  is  of  a  combative  and  aggressive 
chumcter  to  contend  with.  However,  he  is  a  man  of  energy  and  a  tireless  toiler  for 
good,  and  msj  yet  accomplish  what  now  seems  a  hopeless  task. 

Ooadition. — ^The  Utes  are  what  is  termed  ''blanket  Indians,"  and  as  will  be  observed 
by  reference  to  statistics  forpreceding  year,  bat  a  small  per  cent  utilize  citizens' 
dress  in  whole  or  in  part.  However,  the  agent  and  employ^  have  prevailed  upon 
•ome  70  of  them  to  cast  aside  the  blankets  this  season,  andwe  feel  that  another  year 
will  find  the  mi^or  portion  of  them  wearing  pants,  vests,  and  hats.  They  are,  as  a 
whole,  indolent,  difficult  to  reason  with,  and  excessively  stubborn  when  resisting 
oonditions  tending  to  a  betterment  of  their  condition,  and  particularly  schools  ana 
agriculture. 

There  is  no  form  of  marriage  ceremony,  and  immorality  prevails  to  an  extent  ren- 
dering loathsome  diseases  quite  common.  All  are  gamblers,  success  in  winning  at 
"monte*'  or  <'coon-can''  being  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  victors  loan 
to  the  vanquished,  and  the  agent  has  yet  to  hear  of  an  encounter  resulting  fron 
gambling  differences.  It  is  gambling  in  one  sense,  but  when  we  consider  the  losers 
are  at  liberty  to  restake  themselves  out  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors'  winnings, 
it  differs  materially  from  the  methods  utilized  by  whites. 

Soad  and  ditch  work. — There  being  no  surveys,  or  farmers  located  on  other  than  river 
bottoms,  road-work  has  been  confined  to  the  short  stretch  between  a^ncy  bnildines 
and  railroad  depot,  and  such  work  as  the  farmer  finds  necessary  to  insure  safetyTn 
liauling  farm  machinery.  Total  amount  expended  in  road-work  is  $16.88.  The 
work  on  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes  has  been  confined  to  cleaning  out  and  repair- 
ing. All  labor  has  been  performecL  by  Indians,  and  the  amount  paid  them  for  road 
ana  ditches  aj^grecrated  $76.88. 

Oonrt  of  Indian  offonsos. — ^A  court,  such  as  is  provided  for  by  the  regulations,  was 
organized  shortly  after  arrival  to  adjust  a  scandal,  and  as  the  parties  taking  part  in 
the  affair  were  of  more  than  ordinary  repute,  their  respective  advocates  began  arm- 
ing at  a  rate  necessitating  a  prompt  dissolution  of  the  court.  Since  then  uie  agent 
has  adjusted  domestic  and  tribal  differences,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  himselt 
and  di^^st  of  some  Indians  who  can  not  understand  why  an  elopement  upon  l^e  part 
of  a  female  is  not  treated  as  a  capital  offense,  with  the  husband  as  chief  executioner, 
when  acts  of  petty  larceny  are  met  with  rebuke  and  punishment.  The  agent  is 
pnmd  to  be  able  to  state  that  for  nine  months  the  worst  crime  upon  this  reserve  has 
been  the  theft  of  a  saddle.  When  the  desire  for  bloodshed  and  gain  by  larceny  is 
overcome,  the  road  to  civilization  is  free  from  at  least  two  aggressive  elements. 
Rifldd  disoinline  and  unyielding  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  crime  are  potent 
And  powernil  factors  for  ffood,  and  the  first  duty  of  an  Indian  agent  upon  accepting 
offlee  is  to  foTjpt  that  he  nas  a  scalp. 

Boundary. — 'Tike  eastern  and  northern  boundaries  of  this  reserve,  as  reported  by  my 

Sredeoassor,  Maj.  H.  B.  Freeman,  are  still  subjects  for  constant  dispute.  I  believe 
tie  Indians  are  right  in  their  claims  and  have,  without  authority,  asked  for  bids  to 
survey  exterior  boundary,  and  have  protested  against  employinglocal  engineers  and 
fXH^'t^^  letters  ••  to  abiUty  and  integrity.    I  have  confidence  in  our  local  engineers } 
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know  them  to  be  men  of  inteffrity^  and  position,  morally  and  socially,  but  fbr  the 
sake  of  peaee,  anee  with  my  Indians  upon  nonresident  engineers  who  are  to  employ 
at  least  two  Indian  assistants.  I  will  at  an  early  date  snomit  bids  b^  referenoe  to 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  trust  this  question  of 
''  where  the  line  is''  will  be  forever  adjusted. 

Whisky* — ^When  the  Department  realizes  that  I  have  a  reserratien  with  2^  miles 
of  border  uid  am  sublected  to  the  lawless  deeds  of  a  very  tough  class  of  whites  and 
Meidoans,  the  task  of  regulating  the  evil  of  traffic  in  villainous  compounds  called 
"  whisky  "  can  easily  be  estimated.  However,  by  offering  rewards,  which  I  agree  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  ninds,  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in  curbing  the  the  evil  to  a  com- 
mendable extent.  The  standing  reward  is  $25^  money  to  be  paid  upon  conviction, 
and  as  some  of  my  policemen  are  loyal,  the  effect,  so  far  as  tne  Moache  and'Ciq>ote 
tribes  extend,  is  very  gratifying.  As  to  the  Weeminnchee  tribe,  they  are  on  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  reserve,  some  100  miles  distant,  and  are  beyond  my  control  in 
many  respects.  Chief  Ignaoio  tells  me  they  refrain  nom  drink  and  acts  of  law- 
lessness, out  I  have  long  since  declined  to  accept  the  chief  s  word  at  par,  and  haveso 
informed  him,  as  he  has  frequently  lied  to  me  in  regard  to  schools,  ftrming,  and 
matters  of  less  importance. 

Parental  sflbotisiL—- The  Utes  are  exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  little  ones  and 
neither  agent  nor  employ^  has  ever  as  yet  noticed  a  blow  or  harsh  rebuke  frtym  parent 
or  guardian.  When  assuming  charge  the  little  ones  were  quite  shy  and  difficult  to 
approach  without  exciting  fear,  but  kindness  and  a  few  dollars  Judiciously  invested 
in  confectionery  and  nuts  has  reversed  former  conditions,  and  at  present  the  little 
''  tots  "  have  grown  sufficiently  coufiding  and  familiar  to  necessitate  fr^uent  use  of 
preparations  tor  the  extermination  t>f  vermin  upon  the  part  of  employes.  The  Ute 
ohildren  are  a  plump,  healthy,  fine-looking  lot  of  youngsters  and  seem  always  cheer- 
ful and  of  even  temper  when  at  play.  They  are  all  perfect  in  symmetry,  as  a  Ute 
parent  will  not  raise  a  child  that  is  in  any  way  deformed. 

Polioe. — ^The  police  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  12  privates.  The  Moache  aad 
Capote  x>olioe  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  loyal  and  obedient,  while  the 
Weeminnchee  members  of  the  force  are  less  active.  Three  have  been  discharged  on 
account  of  age  and  capacity  for  rest,  and  their  places  filled  by  younger  mesi  who 
were  rewarded  for  detecting  theft  and  capturing  the  transgressor.  All  understand 
that  promotion  to  the  force  can  only  be  secured  by  arresting  those  who  steal,  bring 
whisky  upon  the  reserve,  or  violate  the  law  governing  Indians  and  reserves. 

Bohodls  and  edueatioiL — Here  is  the  perplexing  problem.  We  have  274  children  of 
school  age,  and  but  8  at  the  Fort  Lewis  Indian  sonool  and  3  at  Colorado  Institute  for 
Dea^  and  Blind.  The  treaty  of  1880  provides  for  schools  upon  ^e  reservation,  and 
pending  treaties  subsequent  to  1880  contain  like  provisions.  Congressional  neglect 
to  ratify  or  reject  treaties  is  resnonsible  for  years  of  uneertainty  and  doubtfrd  con- 
ditions. Department  can  not  authorise  costly  school  edifices  erected  to  be  abandoned , 
while  temporary  structures  manifest  a  want  of  &ith  even  blanket  Indians  are  quick 
to  detect. 

Of  the  Ute  children  sent  to  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Hex.)  school  60  per  cent  died 
while  25  per  cent  of  those  contributed  to  Fort  Lewis  school,  under  the  preceding 
Indian  administration,  were  rendered  sightless  by  transfer  of  a  loathsome  disease  to 
the  eyes,  the  last-named  trio  now  being  liberally  provided  for  by  the  Department 
at  Colorado  Institute  for  Deaf  and  BUnd.  Aside  fh>m  the  deplorable  experiences 
related,  Chief  Ignacio  is  a  potent  foe  to  education,  and  he  is  not  without  influenoe, 

Sarticmarly  with  the  Weeminnchee  tribe.    He  is  stubborn,  practically  unsuscepti- 
le  to  reason,  and  an  unyielding  stickler  for  the  habits,  customs,  and  methods  of  his 
early  days. 

On  April  22,  1883,  Department  issued  instmoti6ns  not  to  fqrce  attendance  of 
Indian  ^lildren  to  nonreservation  schools  against  the  will  of  parents,  but  the  law  of 
March  3, 1893,  will  enable  agents  (when  aathorized)  to  withhold  rations  and  annuities 
from  Indian  parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  and  keep  their 
children  of  proper  school  a^e  in  some  school  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  year.  As  a 
preceding  paragraph  in  this  report  mentions  the  affection  of  Ute  parents  for  their 
little  ones,  it  would  be  wrong  in  policy  and  principle  to  force  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  10  years  to  any  school,  unless  it  be  upon  the  reserve.  Children  exceeding 
10  years  should  be  forced  to  attend  nonreservation  schools,  as  the  task  of  edae»- 
tion,  when  pupils  who  are  just  arriving  at  the  age  of  reason  are  daily  thrown  into 
contAct  with  parental  immorality,  want  of  decency,  and  a  barbaric  dialect,  is  love's 
labor  lost,  a  nation's  effort  wrecked.  I  shall  ask  authority  to  open  a  day  school  on 
April  1, 1895,  trusting  that  in  the  meantime  Congress  will  take  some  definite  and 
decisive  action  as  to  treaties,  and  thus  enable  the  Department  to  x>roceed  in  matters 
of  education  at  this  agency. 

Afrioaltare.— Absence  of  definite  action  as  to  disposition  of  treaties  upon  the  part  of 
Congress  has  prevented  allotinent,  continued  tribal  relations,  and  discouraged  agri- 
eoltore.    This  system  of  doubt  and  uncertainly  has  prevailed  sinoe  1888^<aiid.aa>a 
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result  the  Department  can  not  authorize  such  improvements  and  appliances  as  are 
essential  to  saccess  in  farming.  Daring  the  present  year  but  $500  worth  of  field 
seeds  were  issued  by  authority.  The  seeds  in  question  were,  however,  supplemented 
by  some  6,000  pounds  of  oats,  taken  from  granary  without  authority,  andtheaggre- 

fate  divided  between  some  34  applicants,  who  farmed  individually  and  severally, 
he  total  acreage  will  be  less  than  300,  exclusive  of  hay  and  alfalfa,  and  the  yield 
light.     {See  Statistics.) 

The  Ute  Indians — very  many  of  them — want  to  farm,  and  among  the  number  now 
engaged  in  farming  are  some  good  workers.  The  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of 
agriculture  has  been  **  picked  up,"  as  they  never  have  been  instructed  by  a  farmer 
competent  to  instruct.  Think  of  16-inch  plows  and  3i-inch  wagons  for  700-pound 
ponies;  wheat  and  oats  plowed  in,  and  ground  (adobe  soil),  flooded  to  germinate 
seeds.  Realisse  that  this  has  beeu  an  Indian  agency  for  eighteen  years,  and  pre- 
ceding agents  and  farmers  have  never  grown  a  bale  of  hay,  pint  of  seed,  or 
pound  of  vegetables  upon  an  agency  farm.  To  be  candid,  political  agents  and 
political  farmers  are  the  crowning  curse  of  the  Indian  service.  I  stated  that 
the  yield  ''  woutd  bo  light.''  It  will,  but  we  have  better  stands  and  a  greater 
yield  than  our  white  neighbors,  and  this  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  drought.  The 
Indian  farmers  labored  diligently  during  the  irrigating  season,  and  if  the  honorable 
Commissioner  will  take  time  to  tigure  upon  the  per  capita  issue  of  rations  at  this 
agency,  the  tskct  will  be  revealed  that  in  addition  to  doubtas  to  future  home,  absence 
of  instruction,  want  of  implements  and  essentials,  the  Ute  farmers  are  not  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  an  empty  stomach  during  business  hours.  To  conclude,  farming 
here,  with  possibly  four  exceptions,  is  a  farce  for  which  Congress  alone  is  responsi- 
ble. 

Stock-raisiiig. — The  Utes  have  between  5,000  and  6,000  ponies  and  horses,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  sheep  and  goats.  I  have  advised  sale  of  all  horse  ponies  at  any 
price.  They  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  if  prevailing  drought  is  followed  by  severe 
winter  there  will  be  few  left  to  market.  I  urge  them  to  grow  small  mules,'  as  the 
demand  for  pack  animals  is  always  good  and  prices  tenfold  higher  than  ponies  com- 
mand. They  agree  to  the  proposition,  and  I  have  asked  the  Department  to  transfer 
stallions  at  this  agency  and  provide  two  jacks,  which  I  trust  will  be  done. 

Ageney  farm. — The  agency  farm,  located  on  grounds  of  the  late  "Karratch,"  was 
started,  as  it  is  remote  from  agency,  more  as  an  educational  proposition  than  for  any 
startling  results  in  the  agricultural  line.  Relatives  of  deceased,  after  concealing 
body,  as  is  the  Ute  custom,  and  burning  clothing,  tepee,  and  some  implements, 
declared  the  ground  **Po  co  cante"  (bewitched).  To  disabuse  their  minds  of  such 
rot  I  caused  the  ground  to  be  plowed,  took  the  unissued  wheat  (some  1,500  pounds, 
purchased  out  of  my  own  funds),  oats,  and  field  peas,  and  seeded  the  tract.  For 
fear  the  drought  would  confirm  Indian  belief,  I  secured  a  Mexican  to  guard  and  look 
after  the  irrigation,  and  as  a  result  have  what  those  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  declare  the  best  stand  of  grain  in  the  country.  We  will  have  enough 
spring  wheat  for  next  year's  demand,  near  enough  oats  to  provide  feed  for  agency 
stock  until  February,  an  abundance  of  straw  for  all  purposes,  field  peas  sufficient 
to  give  all  Indian  farmers  a  start  in  this  line,  and  all  at  an  expense,  so  far,  of  some 
$32  to  the  Department.  As  to  the  educational  efieot,  the  relatives  of  **  Karratch" 
are  now  camped  upon  the  ground  and  ready  to  resume  operations  in  the  spring. 

Employ^ — The  employes  are  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  One  and  all  attend 
strictly  to  requirements  of  their  several  duties,  and  are  ready  when  called  upon, 
night  or  day,  to  respond  with  alacrity  and  good  humor.  The  farmer  helps  the  clerk 
ana  blacksmith;  the  clerk  helps  every bo^;  the  blacksmith  has  no  conscientious 
scruples  against  showing  what  he  can  do  with  plow  or  hoe,  and  we  do  what  there  is 
to  be  performed  individually  or  jointly,  and  without  jar  or  discord. 

General  review. — As  the  honorable  Commissioner  has  ordered  facts  and  excluded 
"roee-colored''  recitals,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  them;  and,  aside  f^om  what  has 
b«en  told  under  appropriate  headings,  will  say  that  the  agent  during  his  brief  incum- 
bency has  been  reported  for  '^irregularity''  and  investigated.    He  has  discharged 
two  fanners,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  something  about  agriculture  and  less 
alK>nt  reporting  the  agent;  has  violated  the  rules  when  business  methods  justified 
the  breach;  has  an  enemy  in  about  every  white  and  Mexican  upon  the  border;  has 
the  lasting  ill  will  of  all  beef  contractors,  and  has  lost  the  esteem  of  merchants  who 
labor  under  the  belief  that  Government  should  pay  50  per  cent  more  than  individuals 
for  their  commodities.     •    *     «*    Visiting  Indians  have  been  fed  from  the  issue 
honse:  agency  physician  has  been  ordered  to  visit  unfortunates  far  from  medical 
aid ;  chiefs  have  been  rebuked  and  punished ;  warriors  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  peaceful  pursuits  and  methods  must  prevail.    Agent  has  returned  an 
nnezpended  balance  in  about  every  fund  authorized,  except  horse  fund;  to  that  he 
added  $44.75;  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  drive  the  smoothest  mated  pair  of  steppers 
in  aoothweet  Colorado.    Expenses  incurred  in  traveling  have  been  less  than  ^30  for 
th/9  niae  months;  have  not  as  yet  been  tuepended  or  ''Aeld  np''  on  an  aecount;  and 
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never  have  failed  to  have  all  reports,  statements,  or  official  business  forwarded  m 
advance  of  allotted  time.  I  trust,  in  case  I  am  not  ^'  disturbed/'  to  have  the  **  Indian 
problem  solved  "  at  an  early  date. 

Thanks. — To  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  his  assistant,  Gen.  Franlc  C.  Arm- 
strong, I  am  indebted  for  advice,  assistance,  and  instructions  of  a  beneficial  charac- 
ter. I  realize  fully  that  Congressional  lethargy  has  rendered  this  agency,  so  far  as 
permanent  benefits  extend,  the  toughest  proposition  in  the  Indian  service,  and  feel 
indeed  grateful  for  the  assistance  extended  under  prevailing  conditions.  Trusting 
that  another  season  will  find  conditions  reversed  and  the  blanket  thrown  aside  for 
the  plow  and  branding  iron,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  F.  Day, 
U.  S,  Indian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Southern  Ute  Aoenct,  Atigwt  fO,  1894, 

Deab  Sm:  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Sonthem  U ton  is  now  and  has  been  for  the  poat  year  faiiiy 

good.    Some  deaths  oooorred  daring  the  winter  among  the  aged  from  pneumonia  and  other  caosea  doe 
»  exposure. 

There  is  probably  less  venereal  disease  among  the  Utes  now  than  for  some  time  back.  This  I  think 
is  due  to  the  care  you  have  taken  to  exclude  Mexican  women  of  known  bad  character  from  thereaer- 
Tation. 

It  18  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  hospital  accommodations  should  be  furnished  at  this 
agency.  Last  summer  I  amputated  an  Indian's  thigh.  The  operation  was  performed  at  the  i^ency, 
and  I  nad  the  entire  control  of  the  case  from  the  start.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  on  crutches 
in  eleven  dayH.  Had  he  been  in  a  wickiup  I  would  liave  thought  myself  lucky  to  hare  saved  his  life 
after  weeks  of  suffering  »nd  exhausting  suppuration. 

The  "medicine  men ''still  keep  up  the  practice  of  their  superstition,  thoueh  the  faith  in  them  by 
most  of  the  Indians  is  small.    As  a  rule  toe  Indians  apply  to  the  physician  for  treatment  when  sick, 
though  few  follow  directions  as  closely  as  could  be  desired.    On  tne  whole  I  think  some  progress  ia 
made  ft^  year  to  year.    Total  number  of  deaths  firom  all  causes  for  the  year,  16. 
Very  respectiuUy, 

Fbakk  C.  Blackly, 

Agency  Pkynekm, 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAHO. 

REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency, 
Bo88  Fork,  Idaho,  July  27, 1894. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1894 : 
Indian  popalation,  including  those  of  mixed  blood — 

Bannacks : 

Males 205 

Females ". 200 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 132 

Females  above  14  years  01  age 154 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 81 

Shoshones : 

Males 477 

Females 461 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 286 

Females  above  14  years  oi  age 316 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 205 

Total  Indians 1,343 


* 


The  number  of  births  daring  the  year,  so  far  as  conld  be  ascertained,  27;  deaths, 
37.  About  25  Indians  have  returned  to  the  reservation  who  have  not  resided  here 
for  years,  and  a  few  have  leffc  for  parts  unknown.  As  a  rule,  they  are  contented  and 
making  considerable  progress  toward  civilization.  There  is  little  tendency  to  retnm 
to  a  savage  state  and  all  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites. 

Agriculture. — More  attention  is  given  to  raising  wheat  and  oats  than  has  been  the 
case,  and  the  prospects  for  fine  crops  are  good.  Last  year  much  grain  was  destroyed 
by  early  frosts,  the  seed  having  been  sowed  too  late.    I  used  this  in  argument  to 
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show  the  advantage  of  "fall  plowing/'  and  sncceoded  in  getting^  somo  of  them  to 
take  my  advice,  with  the  result  of  earlier  planting  this  year. 

The  lack  of  a  good  irrigating  system  prevents  more  extended  efforts  at  agri- 
culture. Many  are  willing  to  locate  and  go  to  farming  when  they  see  the  water  com- 
ing, as  they  express  it.  Surveys  were  made  during  the  year  to  ascertain  the  most 
practicable  lines  for  ditches  from  Snake  and  Blackfoot  rivers. 

Ednoation.— Fort  Hall  school  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted,  with  <(  maximum 
attendance  of  95  and  a  greater  average  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  school 
was  somewhat  handicapped  by  lack  of  harmony  among  the  employ^.  I  can  report 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  during  the  past  three  months,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  more  complete  authority  be  given  the  agent  or  superintendent  to  summarily 
act  in  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  employ^^s. 

The  ConnecitiGut  Indian  Association  employs  one  nussionary  teacher  for  education 
of  7  ^rls,  near  the  agency;  also^  a  farmer  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  mission. 

Indian  police. — Efficient. 

Cnme. — ^No  crimes  of  venr  serious  nature  have  been  comipitted  during  the  year. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — I  find  the  court  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  settling  the  many 
disputes  arising  over  ownership  of  land,  horses,  proi)erty  of  all  kindd,  and  adjudg- 
ing pnnishmentis  for  minor  offences. 

BaildingB. — The  buildings  at  school  (24)  have  been  put  in  good  state  of  repair. 
Two  new  cottages  have  been  constructed  at  the  agency,  and  if  one  double  cottago 
estimated  for  be  constructed  this  year,  the  disgracefnl  structures — log  with  dirt 
roof,  full  of  bugs — will  have  disappeared. 

The  industries  pursued  by  Indians  are  principally  farming  and  stookraising.  An 
industrial  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  the  school  to  instruct  some  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent boys  and  young  men  in  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  etc.  A  shoemaker  and 
hamessmaker  are  equally  necessary. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  agency  physician  and  super- 
intendent Fort  Hall  boarding  school  herewith.    I  coincide  with  them  as  to  their 
views  of  the  requirements  of  their  departments. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  Van  Orsdalb, 
Captain,  U,  8.  Army,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
Blael^ooU  Idaho,  July  t4, 1894. 

Sut:  lu  oompUance  with  recent  iiiBtractioiis,  I  herewith  sabmit  ray  first  report  of  Fort  Hall  school. 
I  took  charge  of  tho  srhool  May  3  of  the  pa^t  year,  and  my  report  roust  uecessarily  be  brief. 

I  found  school  in  a  fairly  proajpHsive  condition.  The  children  seemed  bright  and  happy,  bnt  amonf? 
the  rmploy6s  there  existed  that  unhealthy  spirit  of  petty  Jealousy  calculated  to  work  oisaster  to  any 
•chool.  This  state  of  affairs  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  siucerely  hope  that  the  coming  year  will 
•ee  the  last  spark  of  it  disappear. 

Behoolroom  work,— The  work  done  in  schoolrooms  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  the  work  of  3  teach- 
ers having  been  done  by  2.  More  primary'  and  kindergarten  methods  are  needed.  A  third  teacher  la 
greatly  needed. 

Indnstrial  work.— The  girls  have  been  kept  very  busy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  sewing  room, 
and  donnltori«»b.  Their  work  in  the  several  departments  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  boys 
have  worked  very  earnestly  on  the  farm,  in  tiie  garden,  with  the  stock,  and  have  assisted  in  all  toe 
general  work  incident  to  a  school  of  this  kind.  They  have  also  rendered  valuable  aid  in  carpenter 
work  and  painting.  As  a  result  of  their  labor  we  will  have  a  good  crop  of  oats,  wheat,  potatoes, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

0«naral  rtmarka.- The  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  good;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  excellent,  due  largely  to  system  of  open  sewers,  carrying  pure  mountain  M'ater.  Our 
water  supply  is  good  and  inexli^ustible. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  school  has  been  good.  Children,  as  a  role,  receive  little  encouragement  from 
parents. 

The  repairing  on  school  buildings  is  being  pushed  to  completion.  Still  more  is  needed.  A  stone 
foandation  should  be  put  under  school  builmug. 

BaeonimendatioBa.— As  we  are  to  have  no  physician,  I  most  respectfully  ask  that  we  be  allowed  a 
trained  nurse.  During  the  winter,  on  account  of  snow  on  the  mountain, 'the  agency  physician  will 
be  cmnpelled  to  make  the  trip  to  school  via  Blackfoot,  and  I  foar  some  emergency  case  may  cause  us 
to  lose  a  child. 

As  our  enrollment  will  probably  reach  100  pupils,  I  ask  that  wo  tie  supplied  with  a  third  teacher. 

With  our  herd  of  150  cattle  to  care  for,  over  20  miles  of  fence  to  keep  up,  the  farm  and  garden  with 
all  irrigating  ditches,  etc.,  to  be  kept  iu  order,  and  all  blacksmitbin$;,  our  farmer  has  no  time  to  devote 
to  tndividuu  or  rluAS  instruction  in  the  number  of  important  things  found  iu  a  school  located  as 
Fort  Hall.  We  have  a  good  oitrpenter  and  black>«mith  shop,  and  a  good  shoe  and  harness  shop  with 
anppbee  for  all.  but  no  instructor  for  either  of  tliem.  This  I  feel  is  a  grave  error.  I  most  respectfully 
reoomroeiul  that  a  man  be  allows  an  industrial  teacher  who  is  competent  to  take  charee  of  this  work. 

Xh«re  alioQld  4so  be  two  paid  a«8i4taot«  U^  Ui^ndr^-,  sowing  roppi,  apd  kitchen,    If  {odian  ^Is  ox 
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women  could  bo  employed  to  fill  these  p^ositions,  more  of  our  Indian  girls  would  live  to  reach  woman* 
hood.  The  work  in  these  departments  is  entirely  too  heavy  for  our  growing  girls  of  10  and  12  years. 
As  I  close,  permit  me  to  «^xtend  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  school 
for  your  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertaiUM  to  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  our  school,  l^hroagh 
you,  to  Indian  Office,  I  extend  thanks  for  kindness  and  assistance. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  M.  Jester, 

Supenntendtnt. 
Capt.  J.  T.*Van  Obsdalb,  IT.  S.  A., 

Acting  Indicuh  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  August  15, 1894, 

Siu:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this,  my  third  and  last  annual  report  of  affairs  of 
this  agency  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  of  three  tribes,  viz:  Shoshone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeater.  The  greater  number  are  Shoshone  Indians,  the  little  band  designated 
Sheepeaters  bein^  really  Shoshones.  There  are  but  few  Bannack  Indians  here,  and 
they  are  so  mixed  bv  intermarriage  with  the  Shoshones  that  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  keep  the  tribes  separately. 

Population. — ^The  following  is  the  population  as  shown  by  census  taken  June  30, 
1894: 

Whole  number  of  Indians 469 

Males 218 

Females 241 

Children  between  6  and  16 72 

This  census  shows  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  54.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  I  found,  upou  a  careful  revision  of  the  census,  that  a  number  of  Indians 
had  been  carried  upon  the  roll  for  this  reservation  who  had  removed  to  and  taken 
up  a  permanent  residence  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  In  this  way  I  dropped 
47.    The  remainder,  7,  is  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  during  the  year. 

Education. — There  is  but  one  school  at  this  agency — a  Government  boarding  school, 
of  which  the  agent  is  acting  superintendent.  The  force  of  school  employes  consists 
of  the  following:  One  teacher,  1  industrial  teacher,  1  cook  and  laundress,  1  assistant 
matron  and  seamstress,  1  seamstress,  and  1  assistant  laundress.  The  position  of  assist- 
ant laundress  (salary  $120  per  annum)  is  filled  by  an  uneducated  Indian  woman.  The 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  April  authorized  the  employment  for  the 
school  at  this  agency  of  a  seamstress  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  I  secured  for  that  posi- 
tion a  young  lady  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Industrial  School,  in  whose  praise  I  can 
not  say  too  much. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  very  regular,  there  being  but  one  with- 
'  drawal,  that  of  a  little  girl  on  account  of  sickness.  The  average  attendance  is 
lower  than  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  parents  during  the 
months  of  vacation  go  to  a  distance  in  the  mountains  upon  hunting  expeditions, 
taking  their  children  with  them.  These  are  usually  very  tardy  in  returning  to 
school. 

The  school  farm  and  dairy  produced  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  etc.,  which  are  greatly  relished  by  the  Indian  children. 

Some  much-needed  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  an  addition  to  girls'  dormitory,  an  addition  to  boys'  dormi- 
tory, and  a  water  wheel  for  running  the  chum. 

I  had  about  5  acres  of  new  land  upon  school  farm  broken  up  and  seeded  to  oats 
and  wheat,  from  the  appearance  of  which  at  present  the  harvest  will  be  abundant. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  school  matters  you  are  respectfully  referred  to 
teacher's  report  here wi  fch  inclosed. 

Agriculture. — Owing  to  a  heavy  hail  storm  and  a  frost  before  the  grain  had  ripened, 
the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  Notwithstanding,  the  Indians  do  not  seem  to 
have  become  discouraged.  Some  new  ground  has  been  broken  and  a  larger  acreage 
than  nsual  has  been  cultivated  during  the  current  year.  About  50  families  are 
engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  a;^cultural  pursuits. 

Indoftries. — Next  in  importance  to  agriculture  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Indians 
is  the  sale  of  wood  to  the  Government.  I  paid  out  $500  to  Indians  during  the  year 
for  wood.  This  sum  was  divided  among  about  30  Indians.  They  earned,  also,  almost 
$300  in  transporting  Government  supplies  from  Red  Rock,  Mont.,  to  the  agency,  a 
distance  of  70  miles. 

The  Iiidiun  women  manufacture  a  great  many  buckskin  gloves,  which  they  seU  to 
merchants  and  others  of  the  neighboring  towns  for  fh>m  w  osnts  to  $1  psr  pair*  lo 
ttiit  way  ihty  §»»  »  «o]uid«rftbM  Amount  during  tbt  ^rtaVi 
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A  few  IndiaDS  work  for  the  farmers  of  the  valley  whei)  they  are  wanted.  They 
nsnally  receive  $1  per  day  aud  their  hoard. 

KinionariM. — No  missionaries  ever  visit  this  reservation. 

Court  of  Indian  offeiiBM. — No  such  court  has  ever  heen  estahlished  at  this  agency. 
The  most  reliahle  Indians  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  capable  judges  are  old 
men,  most  of  whom  are  polygamists  and  thus  disnualified. 

CriniM  and  casaaltiet. — No  crimes  of  importance  nave  been  committed  during  the 
year.  One  woman  committed  suicide  by  strangling  herself  with  a  scarf.  Some  of 
the  Indians  accused  her  husband  of  murdering  her,  but  upon  an  examination  of 
accused  no  evidence  at  all  convicting  was  forthcoming. 

Employes — The  employes  have  been  faithful,  efficient,  and  have  performed  *  their 
allotted  tasks  without  discord,  with  the  exception  of  two  who,  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Office,  were  promptly  removed  early  in  January  last. 

Conolniion. — To  conclude,  I  thank  you  and  your  assistants  for  courteous  treatment 
and  always  a  prompt  compliance  with  my  many  requests.     I  retire  from  the  Indian 
service  with  pleasure,  but  I  part  from  the  employes  and  some  of  the  Indians,  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  personal  regard,  with  regret. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Monk, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Lemhi  School. 

Lemhi  Aoeno',  Idaho,  AugtLtt  16,  1894. 

Sib  :  In  response  to  your  reqnest  that  I  make  you  a  report  of  this  Hchool  for  the  past  year,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  brief  statement : 

As  I  onlv  came  into  the  school  on  February  27  last,  the  work  done  previously  by  my  predecessor, 
If  r.  J.  H.  Welch.  I  can  say  But  little  about. 

School  began  by  him  September  1, 1893,  aud  was  continued  under  his  charge  until  in  January  last, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  another  field.  Following  him,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ford  was  substituted  as  teacher 
until  my  arrivid  in  February. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  period  preceding  mv  coming  in  <iharge  was  26,  with  a  total 
eoroDment  ol  32—20  girls  and  12  boys.  Tlie  average  attonuanoe  while  under  my  charge  averaged 
nearly  32.  with  a  total  enrollment  of  33 — 19  girls  and  14  boys.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
S4 — 20  girls  and  14  boys.    The  yearly  average  attendance  was  nearly  28. 

The  iiiMtruction  given  was,  in  reading,  all  gradeH  from  chartaud  primer  to  thirtl  reader;  numbers, 
to  addition  aud  subtraction;  spelling,  Dotb  written  and  oral,  from  their  readers;  writing,  on  slates 
and  in  copy  book.  Picture  making  was  practiced  under  suggestions  from  lue.  but  no  method  or  sys- 
tem was  attempted.  Instructions  and  suggestions  were  at  all  times  given  in  the  use  of  English, 
instead  of  their bwn  language.  The  progress  made  was  quite  satisfactory;  especiall}'  in  reading  was 
there  the  most  noted  improvement. 

The  deportment  was  fair.  In  general,  the  pupils  were  easily  controlled  by  tlie  various  devices 
employed  in  mild  discipline.    In  only  two  or  three  instances  have  I  experienced  insubordination. 

Grateful  for  the  support  you  have  given  the  school,  as  well  as  for  the  many  favors  shown  by  the 
other  employes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.  S.  HOLSINOER, 

Teacher. 
Oko.  H.  MoicK, 

V.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCfi  AGENCY. 

Nez  FERCiS  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

Jugu8t  15  J  1894. 

8ir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency, 
with  statistics  accompanying  the  same,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894 : 

Cenmis. — The  population  or  this  tribe  is  1829,  of  which  number  350  are  estimated. 
There  nre  884  males  and  945  females. 

Location. — The  Indians  of  this  tribe  live  in  five  distinct  settlements,  which  are 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  reservation.  Thene  settlements  consist  of  the 
Kamiah,  North  Fork,  Meadow  Creek,  Lapwai.  and  Mission  Indians.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  small  valleys  upon  farms  varying  in  size  from  5  to  160  acres.  At  the  present 
time  will  be  found  in  tliese  valleys  pleasant  little  homes,  with  fields  of  ripe  grain 
and  fine  gardens,  which  are  evidences  of  industry,  thrift,  and  comfort. 

Agrienltare. — In  this  industry  there  is  evidence  of  advancement  among  the  Indians 
donng  the  year,  as  there  are  large  fields  being  fenced  and  broken  ready  for  seeding 
in  wheat  at  the  proper  time  this  fall.  There  is  quite  a  large  acreage  of  the  present 
crop  now  ready  to  be  harvested  of,  say,  at  least  on  the  entire  reservation,  10,000 
i;  of  fiaz,  1,000;  oats,  1,000;  barley,  500;  com,  200;  and  potatoes,  200.     The 
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wheat  will  yield  on  an  average  25  bushels  per  acre;  flax,  14;  oats,  50;  barley,  20; 
com,  25 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prosper.  Besides 
all  of  tnis  grain,  a  great  portion  of  them  own  good-sized  herds  of  horses  and  a  few 
cattle,  and  with  a  few  more  years'  experience  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  become  thriving  and  thrifty  people. 

Allotments. — The  Indians  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  day  when  they  will 
receive  their  patents  for  their  land ;  also  waiting  anxiously  for  Congress  to  ratify 
the  agreement  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  land,  so  that  they  may  tnen  get  a  sur- 
veyor to  reestablish  the  corners  and  lines  to  their  allotments. 

Ckmrt  of  Indian  offenses. — The  work  of  this  court  has  been  venr  light  during  the  past 
year.  There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  but  the  morals  of  the 
Indians  are  being  improved.  There  has  been  but  one  conviction  before  the  U.  S. 
court  during  the  ^astyear,  and  that  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians.  He  was  given  a 
jail  sentence  for  sixty  days,  which  I  think  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  their  morals. 

Improvements. — There  has  been  a  good  bridge  bnilt  across  Lapwai  Creek,  in  length 
110  feet,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  all  others  who  travel 
the  roaa.  There  has  also  been  erected  a  warehouse  40  by  80  and  12  feet  high  on  the 
bank  of  Clear  Water  River  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  raised  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  taken  from  the  warehouse  by  stean^boat.  There  has  been  built  about 
60,000  rods  of  wire  fence  and  some  6,000  rods  of  rails  and  posts.  A  few  frame  houses 
have  been  built  on  the  allotted  lands,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $250  to  $400. 

Schools. — There  is  no  school  at  this  agency.  The  Indian  school  for  this  reservation 
is  at  what  used  to  be  called  Fort  Lapwai,  aboat  4  miles  above  this  place,  on  Lapwai 
Creek,  a  most  beautiful  site  for  a  school.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Snpt.  £d.  McCon- 
ville,  a  very  efficient  man  for  the  place.  It  is  a  credit  *  to  the  Department,  and. 
according  to  my  judj^ment,  Supt.  McCon ville  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
For  the  details  of  this  school,  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  superintendent's 
report.  *  I  have  at  all  times  assisted  the  superintendent  in  keeping  the  school  filled 
up  with  pupils,  and  sometimes  have  had  to  send  the  police  over  the  reservation  to 
gather  up  tne  scholars;  also  have  had  to  frequently  send  the  police  after  the  larger 
boys,  who  would  run  away  from  the  schools,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  some  of 
the  Indians  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  having  an  education,  though  from  my 
observation  the  children  are  well  treated  at  the  school  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers. 

Condusion. — In  concluding  my  report,.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  kind  treatment  shown  me.    The  employes  have  been  very  faith^  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Robinson, 

U,  S.  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QuAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  Avgnst  S7, 1894. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this,  my  first 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894: 

Location  and  area. — Quapaw  Agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Missouri,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  making  an  area  of  212,298  acres,  of 
which  127,000  are  tillable. 

Agency. — The  residences  of  the  agent  and  employes  are  beautifully  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Territory,  on  high  and  undulating 
land  of  the  Shawnee  Reserve,  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about 
5  miles  from  the  enterprising  town  of  Seneca,  Mo.,  where  very  cordial  relations 
exist  between  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  and  the  citizens,  the  merchants  trust- 
ing the  Indians  fo^  their  wares  till  such  times  as  the  latter  harvest  their  crops. 
Their  promptness  in  paying  for  the  goods  bought  on  a  credit  speaks  volumes  in 
regard  to  their  civilization  and  compares  favorably  with  the  whites. 

Population. — The  following  is  the  population  of  each  tribe,  according  to  the  last 
census  taken  and  sent  to  your  office  June  30,1894:  Senecas,  278;Wyandotte6, 285; 
Eastern  Shawnees,  89 ;  Ottawas,  160;  Modocs,  57 ;  Peorias,  162;  Quapaws,  218;  Miamis, 
85;  making  a  total  population  for  the  8  tribes  of  1,334. 

^  The  report  of  Supt.  McConTille  will  be  found  on  page  379. 
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CUmate  «nd  water. — Tho  winters  are  short  and  mild  and  the  climate  salubrions. 
Stock  requires  very  little  feeding  where  they  have  tame  sprass  to  feed  upon.  There 
is  very  little  sickness  of  a  climatic  nature,  being  mostly  hereditary.  The  reser- 
vation is  well  supplied  with  water,  the  Klk  Kiver  running  through  the  Seneca 
Reserve;  Lost  Creek  crossing  the  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  reserves;  Spring  Kiver 
coursing  through  the  Quapaw  and  Peoria  reserves,  and  bounding  the  Ottawa  riation 
on  the  east,  the  Neosho  River  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  agency,  and  with 
creeks  and  clear,  cold  springs,  making  it  a  very  desirable  country  to  live  in. 

Hamber  of  acres  of  each  tribe.~Senecas,  51,&8  acres:  Wyandottes, 21,406  acres; 
Eastern  Shawnees,  13,048 acres;  Ottawas,  14,860,  acres;  Modocs, 4,040  acres;  Peorias, 
33,218  acres;  Quapaws,  56.685  acres;  Miamis,  17,083  acres;  total  number  of  acres 
212,298. 

Soil  and  prodnetLoni. — The  soil  and  climate  favor  the  most  diversified  culture,  and 
herein  lies  the  great  advantage  which  this  country  has.  The  two  extremes  of  North- 
em  and  Southern  products,  com  and  cotton,  can  be  profitably  grown  between  these 
extremes.  Everything  grown  by  farmers  can  be  profitably  raised,  including  wheat, 
oats,  com,  rye,  flax,  tobacco,  hemp,  all  the  tame  grasses,  clover,  castor  beans,  pota- 
toes of  both  kinds,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  and  nuit  are  grown  and  do  well. 
The  hills  are  far  better  adapted  for  growing  fhiit  than  are  the  valleys  and  bottoms, 
bi  the  valleys  the  fruit  buds  are  apt  to  come  out  too  early  in  the  spring,  but  by 
planting  the  orchards  on  the  hiUs  and  proper  care  afterwards  there  is  not  tne  least 
possible  chance  for  failure. 

Agiiealtore. — ^The  Indians  have  an  aptitude  for  anicultural  pursuits,  and  each  year 
show  an  increased  interest  in  farming.  As  an  Indian  said  to  me,  his  crop  looked 
well  and  he  wished  he  could  raise  two  cfops  in  one  season.  This  year  has  seen  a 
very  great  increase  in  land  tilled,  an  average  of  10  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
The  wheat  crop  will  average  22  oushels  to  the  acre  and  the  corn  38  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  oats  did  not  do  so  well  on  account  of  the  severe  cold,  wet  spring,  but  with- 
all  it  will  be  a  fair  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  reservation.  Barley  and  rye,  fair,  with 
an  abundance  of  hay  and  vegetables. 

Stock-nusing. — The  Indians  take  to  farming  rather  than  to  stock-raising,  but  there 
are  a  goodly  number  that  have  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  hogs;  but  as  a  rule 
the  majority  fence  in  their  lands  and  cultivate  them  in  wheat,  com,  rye,  millet,  bar- 
ley, etc.,  which  is  more  to  their  taste.  There  are  only  12  old  Modoc  Indians  that 
are  absolutely  kept  by  the  Government. 

The  mineral  resonroei. — The  land  of  this  reservatioii  has  large  indicative  sections, 
which  tend  to  show  that  there  is  plenty  of  mineral,  undevelopeid  as  yet;  it  is  situated 
in  the  mineral  belt,  lead  and  zinc  being  worked  profitably. 

Umber. — The  timber  is  a  *very  important  factor,  with  a  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  lumber  of  all  kinds  from  the  farming  centers  of  the  reservation  in  the 
the  way  of  fencing,  bam,  and  dwelling  material.  The  country  not  already  culti- 
vated is  mainly  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber  consisting  of  pine,  cedar,  iron 
wood,  all  the  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  sycamore,  maple,  ash, 
locust,  etc. — in  fine,  all  the  deciduous  trees. 

Beads. — I  f)nd  it  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  make  Indians  build  and  keep  in  repair 
good  roads.  The  old  custom  to  cross  a  field  at  any  point  is  inherent,  and  thev  don't 
seem  to  appreciate  the  'value  of  good  roads;  but  I  think  hy  persistency  in  having 
ffood  roads  they  win  ultimately  realize  the  advantage  and  there  will  be  less  trouble 
m  the  future.    For  tuH  statistics  I  invite  attention  U>  report  herewith  inclosed. 

Sanitaxy. — Under  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lind- 
ley,  who  is  very  efficient  and  conscientious  in  his  duties,  disease  is  almost  unknown, 
except  an  epidemic  of  measles  last  winter,  which  he  very  soon  had  under  control. 
For  fall  particulars  I  invite  attention  to  his  report  as  follows : 

There  have  been  treftted  in  the  boarding  schools  dnrins  the  year  490  cases  of  disease,  a  very  large 
OM^oritT  being  measles,  intermittent  fever,  and  catarrhu  coi^nnctivitis.  Some  of  these  cases  were 
tririal,  ont  required  tho  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  Opon  the  agency  at  large  there  were  317 
ranes  of  diitease  treated,  consisting  of  measles,  inflnenxa,  intermittent  foTer,  coi^janctivitis,  etc.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  have  been  38  births  and  19  deaths. 

Aside  from  the  epidemic  of  measles  and  influenza  the  general  run  of  sickness  has  been  light  during 
the  jear.  Those  Indians  predisposed  to  tubercular  troubles  suffered  greatly  from  both  measles  and 
inflnenKa,  and  nearly  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  those  diseases.  Early  in  January  measles  broico  ont 
tn  the  Ouapaw  boarding  school  and  attacked  every  pupil  that  had  not  previously  had  the  disease. 
Later  the  Seneca,  etc.,  Doarding  school  was  attackea,  but  with  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  that  school  had  gone  through  a  severe  siege  two  years  before.  In  ail  there  were  106 
cases  in  both  schools.  Three  deaths  resulted  in  the  Quapaw  school,  due  to  compUoations  of  pneu> 
TnoTita- 

A  small  hospital  is  badly  needed  at  each  of  these  schools,  thereby  enabling  the  physician  to  better 
be  abto  to  treat  disease  suooeasfully,  and  in  many  instances  be  able  to  ward  off  complications  of  a 
•erlons  character. 

Boaiding  schools. — During  my  incumbency  there  has  been  a  fire  at  the  Seneca,  etc., 
boarding  school,  totally  destroying  the  small  boys'  dormitory,  an  old  and  worn  ont 
boilding^  being  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected.    The  lose  is  a  gain  for  the  school. 
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as  there  is  about  to  be  erected  a  fine,  large  frame  school  bailding  and  assembly  hall, 
which,  when  finished  will  give  the  required  room  and  add  much  to  the  already 
handsome  grounds.  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Prof.  J.  A.  faber,  jr.,  who  took  charge  last  May,  relieving  Supt.  Meteer,  I  think  will 
come  up  to  the  standard,  as  he  is  a  conscientious  and  energetic  man,  giving  his 
whole  time  and  ability  to  the  advancement  of  the  school.  The  future  of  the  school 
could  not  look  brighter.  For  full  paticulars  I  herewith  inclose  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

Quapaw  boarding  school,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  J.  McKoin,  is  still  improv- 
ing if  possible  to  do  so.  He  nas  brought  the  school  to  almost  a  state  of  perfection. 
With  tne  able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Susie  McKoin,  matron,  the  employ^  are  all  faithfiil 
and  efficieut  and  perfect  harmony  reigns.   Superintendent's  report  herewith  inclosed. 

Capacity  of  schools :  Seneca,  etc.,  school,  150;  enrollment  during  the  year,  124; 
average  attendance,  94;  number  of  buildings,  15.  Quapaw  school,  capacity.  110; 
enrollment  during  the  year,  127;  average  attendance,  102;  number  of  bnilaings, 
15.  Total  capacity  of  both  schools,  260;  total  enrollment  during  the  year,  251; 
total  average  attendance,  196;  total  number  of  buildings,  30. 

Day  BohoolB. — The  day  schools  at  this  agency  have  all  been  abolished,  and  very 
wisely  so,  as  the  two  Government  boarding  schools  can  accommodate  all  the  school 
children,  where  they  can  have  the  care  of  competent  people  and  proper  educational 
advantages. 

CivilisatioiL — Civilization  seems  to  be  predominant  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  the  near  future  will  show  a  great 
desire  of  every  one  of  them  to  adopt  the  customs  of  their  more  advanced  civilized 
white  brother. 

ICiBtionary  work. — The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  sixteen  public  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  have  one  good  building  and  contem- 
plate building  more;  Baptists,  who  have  one  missionary  at  the  agency  and  one  at 
the  town  of  Miami.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  one  church  build- 
ing, and  the  Catholics  are  making  great  strides  in  Christianizing  the  Indians;  they 
have  built  a  very  neat  little  church  and  have  almost  completed  a  large  two-story 
school  building  on  the  Quapaw  Reserve.  For  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
report  I  inclose  herewith  reports  from  the  Friends,  Methodist,  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. 

Police  force. — On  the  police  force  is  one  captain  and  six  privates,  very  intelligent, 
honest,  and  capable  men,  always  ready  and  wilUng  when  called  unon  to  suppress 
lawlessness  and  crime.  There  has  been  but  little  intrusion  of  the  bad  white  element, 
where  most  of  the  lawlessness  comes  from,  on  this  agency,  consequently  few  arrests; 
but  for  capturing  runaway  school  children  and  bringing  them  in  they  are  very  useful. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — ^The  court  is  composed  of  three  intelligent,  honest,  con- 
scientious, and  strictly  sober  Indians.  They  do  good  work  and  are  great  assistance 
to  the  agent.    There  are  very  few  cases  appealed. 

White  popnlation. — There  are  to-day  about  2,500  white  settlers  on  this  reservation, 
invited  by  the  Indians  to  come  among  them  and  cultivate  their  lands  and  teach  them 
the  fundam^tal  principles  of  farming.  The  majority  of  them  are  hard-working, 
honest,  and  law-abiding  people.  They  have  done  wonders  toward  civilizing  the 
Indians.  They  have  taught  them  how  to  work  their  farms  profitably,  to  be  indns- 
trious,  and  when*left  to  their  own  resources  will  then  be  able  to  continue  to  do  as 
they  were  taught  by  the  whites.  When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  I  found 
very  few  white  farmers  entitled  under  the  law  to  be  on  the  reservation,  as  they  had. 
no  contract  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  instead  a  so- 
.  called  labor  contract  that  run  from  three  to  ten  years,  that  had  been  in  vogue  since  the 
establishment  of  the  agency,  and  as  a  rule  gave  satisfaction.  The  white  farmer  took 
the  land,  cut  the  trees,  grubbed  the  land,  and  put  on  improvements,  such  as  houses, 
bams,  smoke  houses,  and  other  outhouses,  and,  when  not  near  river  or  creek,  dog 
wells.  For  such  improvements  they  were  given  the  land  for  three  years.  After 
the  three  years  expired  they  then  gave  contracts  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  farmer 
wanted,  from  five  to  six  years,  for  one-third  of  all  the  crop  raised,  and  by  such 
means  live  very  comfortably,  and  if  not  spendthrifts  save  some  money. 

The  white  farmer  in  most  cases  does  not  do  so  well ;  for  the  first  three  yc^ars  he 
realizes  nothing  and  must  have  lull  crops  if  he  takes  the  land  longer  to  pay  for  the 
improvements,  and  as  we  all  know  the  seasons  are  very  changeable,  either  too  much 
rain  or  not  rain  enough,  and  other  causes  to  make  crops  a  failure.  When  I  have 
asked  the  white  farmers  to  make  a  legal  contract  for  three  years,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  say  they  might  as  well  give  their  time  to  the  Indian,  as 
a  lease  for  three  years  would  not  much  more  than  give  time  to  put  the  land  in  shape 
for  cultivation. 
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Soxplni  lands. — All  of  the  eight  tribeA  would  like  to  have  the  snrplns  lands  allotted 
to  them,  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  timber  stolen  from  the  surplns  timber  lands. 
The  Indians  think  it  their  right  to  take  as  much  timber  as  they  want,  which  causes 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  If  allotted  it  would  be  looked  after  more  carefully 
by  them,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  surplus  land  be  allotted  in  the  near 
future  to  each  member  of  the  tribe. 

Lands  in  severalty. — The  lands  on  the  agency  have  all  been  allotted  to  the  different 
tribes,  and  they  take  great  pride  in  being  landholders  like  their  white  brother. 

The  Quapaw  Indians  bold  their  land  by  title  in  fee  simple.  The  tribe  is  a  unit  in 
regard  to  the  allotment  of  their  land,  but  not  under  the  general  allotment  law.  They 
want  all  their  land  allotted  per  capita  according  to  the  Government  survey.  I 
understand  this  tribe  ha^,  on  several  occasions,  sent  delegates  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  try  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  special  allotment  bill  for  them,  but  for  some  cause  it 
has  always  been  a  failure.  On  the  23d  day  of  March,  1893,  the  tribe  met  in  open 
council  assembled  and  passed  unanimously  an  act  of  council  or  resolutions  to  allot 
their  land  among  themselves  in  tracts  of  200  acres  each.  The  allotment  has  been 
completed.  The  allotment  committee  had  printed  certitioates,  books  of  record,  and 
complete  plats  of  each  allotment  at  their  own  expense,  and  are  very  anxious  for  the 
Indian  Department  and  Congress  to  ratify  and  approve  their  action  and  issue  patents 
in  accordance  therewith.  The  Osage  band  of  Quapaws  have  returned  to  their  reser- 
vation and  accepted  their  allotments  and  are  rapidly  improving  the  land.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  200  acres  selected  by  each 
member  of  the  tribe  through  their  allotment  committee  and  for  which  they  have 
their  certilicateK,  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  statistical  report  in  which  is  given  in  detail  statistics  of  the  agency  for  the 
year  is  herewith  inclosed,  also  a  map  of  the  Quapaw  tribe's  land,  kindly  presented 
by  J.  B.  Hodgdon,  architect,  surveyor,  and  engineer,  of  Galena,  Kans. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  a  few  years  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  do  their 
own  battling  as  citizens,  mingling  with  the  whites,  and  there  will  be  no  relaxation 
npon  my  part  for  the  Indian  advancement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  S.  Doane, 
.  U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Quapaw  School. 

QCAPAW  BOABDINU  SCHOOL,  Juljf  J,  1894. 

SiB:  I  hereby  reapectfally  submit,  through  Agent  George  S.I>oaDe,  my  third  annnal  rei^rt  of  Qnm 
paw  School. 

Oar  school  year  openeil  under  very  nnfayorable  circamHtances,  three  of  my  former  employes 
bavins  been  discontimied  by  the  Department,  leaving  the  nchool  in  a  very  crippled  and  hampered 
condiuoD.  But,  thanks  to  thti  honorable  Commisaioner,  our  entire  fon*ehaMb(H'n  restored,  and  although 
tlie  outlook  at  the  l>egiuoine  was  gloomy,  the  preaent  year  haa  been  the  moHt  succesnfal  of  any  daring 
my  connection  with  the  m'hool. 

About  February  1  the  nieaalea  broke  out  in  the  school,  in  epidemic  form,  very  virulent  in  character, 
SO  pupilA  being  proHtrated  at  one  time.  Through  faithfulnesH  of  emplt»y6a  and  the  agency  physician. 
l>r.  J.  L.  Llndley.  who^e  faithful  and  efhcient  services  deserve  especial  mention,  all  were  aavea 
except  2,  who  died  from  after  complications.  Aside  from  this  the  health  of  the  school  has  been 
n)«wft  excellent. 

In  all  departments  commendable  progress  has  been  made.  The  greatest  harmony  has  prevailed 
between  employes,  patrons,  and  pupils  during  the  entire  year.  The  attendance  has  been  unusually 
good  and  regular.  The  school  room  work  bus  been  excellent.  Rapid  advancement  has  been  made  in 
all  ^radeti,  but  the  instrumental  music  clnKH,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  B.  M  .O.  Walker,  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  In  all  our  etlbrts  we  have  been  ably  sustained,  encouraged,  and  supported  bj^ 
our  efticicnt  agent,  ilsj.  ( Jeorge  S.  Doane,  to  whom  I  desire  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment.  The 
prospt-cts  for  u  succesttfol  school  next  year  are  unusually  bright,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  new  year 
with  increased  energy  and  hope. 

Many  improvementH  are  sadly  nee<led.  The  one  most  urgent  is  a  four-room  school  building,  with 
aaaembly  room  similar  to  the  one  to  be  constructed  at  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School,  an 
estimate  for  which  will  be  forwarded  soon. 

Very  respectfully  sabraitted. 

Jno.  J.  McKoiN, 

Superintendent 

Geo.  S.  Doans, 

IT.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School. 

Senbca  Boardiko  School, 

Qttapaw  Agency,  August  tS,  1894. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  mj  annaal  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  yetir  enue 
June  30, 1893. 

My  incumbeDcy  dates  from  May  22  last,  havine  heen  transferred  fW>m  the  industrial  boarding  school 
at  Xeah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.  Having  been  in  charji:e  so  short  a  time,  and  finding  the  school  in  a  ter- 
ribly  demoralized  condition,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  report  ronst  necessarily  be  brief  and  some- 
what nnsatisfactory. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  not  ronch  can  be  said.  Carelessness  and 
nnskillful  management  seem  to  be  prevalent  everywhere,  and  all  the  departments  have  snfiered  alike. 
The  general  condition  of  thiugs  Justifies  me  in  the  belief  that  a  lack  of  good  order  and  method  has 
prevailed  in  this  school  from  tne  inception  of  my  predecessor.  The  bovs  ana  girls  were  allowed  to 
mingle  together  from  morning  until  evening,  ana  tnere  seemed  to  be  no  boundary  lines  drawn  to  mark 
the  separation  between  their  respective  playgrounds.  The  children  roamed  over  the  neighborhood 
and  about  the  creeks  in  idleness,  destroying  proi>erty  and  doing  mischief  in  general.  They  were 
neither  courteous  nor  orderly.  Buildings  hod  been  misused,  dirt  and  filth  had  promiscuously  accumu- 
lated, and  property  lay  scattered  over  the  premises.  System  and  discipline,  the  two  important  essen- 
tials to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  an  Indian  school,  were  not  known. 

Under  theiM)  unfavorable  conditions  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  It  was  rather  dis- 
couraging, to  say  the  least,  but  I  went  to  woiic  with  good  spirits  and  a  full  determination  to  bring 
oVder  out  of  chaos.  I  wish  to  say  here  in  behalf  of  the  ompIoy6s  that,  whatever  may  have  bt^n  their 
disposition  under  the  old  management,  they  have  collectively  and  individually  performed  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  boenmosl  pleasant  and  agreeable  and  worked  band 
in  hand  with  me  to  bring  about  a  much  needed  reform. 

On  arriving  here  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  the  school  so  delightfully  situated  and  the  buildings 
all  comparatively  new.  The  school  is  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  reservation,  12  miles  from 
the  north  and  7  miles  from  the  east  line.  We  are  5  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Frisco  line,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  FranciAoo  Railroad.  The  location  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  desirable  in  which  to  establish  one  of  the  largest  Indian  schools  in  the  service,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  wo  will  not  only  be  able  to  secure  all  the  pupils  we  can  now  accommodate,  but  that  our 
present  capacity  will  bo  largely  increased  and  many  other  improvements  made  during  the  coming  year. 

The  school  plant  oom prises  in  all  16  buildings,  quite  commodious  and  very  conveniently  arranged 
on  a  lovely  hillside  that  gently  slopes  to  the  nortn.  Another  handsome  building,  to  be  used  for  the 
literary  departments,  will  be  erected  this  fall.  Bids  for  same  will  be  opened  September  1.  so  that 
within  a  month  the  building  will  be  in  the  course  of  construction.  This  addition  will  materially 
improve  the  present  arrangement.  The  building  now  being  used  for  class  work  will  be  remodeled  an^ 
the  main  part  filled  up  for  the  small  boys  and  their  matron.  The  east  wing  will  be  convened  into  a 
sewing  room  and  will  furnish  quarters  for  the  seamstress  and  her  assistant.  A  fire  occurred  here  on 
the  2Utn  of  March,  dentroyiug  the  building  occupied  by  the  little  boys,  the  seamstress,  and  the  former. 
The  furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  was  mostly  saved,  but  the  buildings  were  a  total  loss.  This 
schmd  was  formerly  under  the  missionary  society,  and  at  the  time  they  were  in  charge  the  buildings 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Just  in  the  margin  of  the  timber.  At  that  time  the  present  site  was  densely 
wooded,  and  I  presuoio  it  was  little  thought  that  within  a  few  years  the  trees  would  be  cleared  away 
and  supidanteil  by  such  a  beautiful  little  institution  of  learning. 

The  school  farm  c-onsists  of  160  acres.  Of  this  80  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  rest  is  highly 
timbered,  rough  and  rocky,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  That  which  is  tillable  has  never  been 
of  much  service  to  the  school.  I  am  told  that  grain  ami  vegetables  have  to  be  supi>lied  this  school 
by  the  Department  in  open  market  each  year.  This  should  not  be  the  case:  and  while  the  land  may 
be  somewhat  imprejiuat^d  with  alkali,  and  perhaps  not  the  best  of  soil,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under 
lavorablo  climatic  infinences  and  the  proper  attention  a  sufficient  amount  of  both  grain  and  vegetables 
can  be  produced  fk-om  this  land  to  snpnly  the  wants  of  the  school  through  the  year.  I  am  justified  in 
this  belief  from  the  fact  that  on  all  sides  of  us  are  to  be  found  farms  yielding  satisfactory  crops  and 
vegetables  growing  in  abundance.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this  result  may  be  accomplished 
HS  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  depariraent  In  these  Indian  schools  fiimisties  instruction  so 
necessary  to  the  Indian  youth  as  does  that  of  intelligent  farming.  That  the  farming  here  has  resulted 
in  such  a  dismal  failure  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pure  negligence  of  the  fanner 
and  either  a  lack  of  interest  or  gross  incompetency  on  tho  part  of  the  superintentlent. 

Wo  have  only  4  cows,  not  a  sufiicient  number  for  the  size  of  the  school.  Ten  or  12  head  could 
be  well  cared  for  and  would  nicely  supply  the  children's  tables  with  milk  and  butter,  and  the  caring 
for  them  would  be  a  valuable  traming  for  the  boys. 

Since  assuming  charge  I  have  asked  for  and  received  11.050  feet  of  lumber.  What  has  not  already 
been  used  in  repairing  uuildings,  walks,  etc.,  will  be  appropriated  for  same  purpose. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  nas  effecte<l  a  decidedly  beneficial  change  in  the  management  of  a/TairB 
at  this  school,  and,  while  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  yet,  I  feel  much  encouraged  and  am 
hopeful  for  the  future.  I  have  instituted  many  measures  of  reform,  exercised  a  rigid  discipline,  and 
have  eudeavoreil  to  remedy  existing  evils.    •    *    * 

With  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  good. 

The  highest  enrollment  during  the  ycMir  was  124;  the  average  attendance,  fl4. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  tho  Tiearty  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  exorcise  of  my  duties,  and 
with  acknowledgments  to  the  Departs  ent  lor  favors  received,  I  am, 
Very  respoctfuUy, 

Andbkw  J.  Tabbr,  Jr., 

SuperinUndnU. 

Oko.  S.  Doane. 

JJ.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Gband  Kiybr,  Ind.  T.,  Jtdy  10, 1894. 

Dbab  8ib  :  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  vithio  the  (2^^P<^^  Agency  4  meeting  places ;  1 
ffood  building ;  about  36  members.  Two  hundred  dollars  annually  is  expended  by  the  missionary  societv 
for  evangelization  in  Ihis  Tlctnity.  We  are  building  a  house  for  worship  in  the  Snawnee  2Cation.  Builu- 
ingsare  needed  in  theSeneoaand  Ottawa  nations,  but  our  woi-k  here  is  only  Just  beginning.  Therehas 
be«n  during  the  past  year  oonsiderableprogress  made.  One  church  has  been  organizedT  About  one 
dosen  have  united  with  Uie  church.  We  And  the  fall  bloods  quite  aooeasible  andreligionsly  inclined. 
Yoon,  truly, 

H.  H.  Good, 
Pastor  WyandoUe  OircuiL 
Uon.  Geo.  S.  Doahb, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Quapckw  Agency. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Church  of  thk  Assumption, 
Mtueogee,  Creek  yation,  Ind.  T.,  July  25, 1894. 

Dbab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  Julv  6,  inviting  me  to  give  a  stAtistical  report  of  our 
church  work  for  the  year  18M  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Your  letter  reached  me  only  toward  the  close  of  July,  as  I  have  been  absent  on  mission  work 
in  Tconote  parts  of  the  Territory,  which  will  account  for  my  delav  in  replying,  and  which  will  also 
probably  cause  this  report  to  arrive  too  late  for  your  purpose.    It  is  none  too  loss  cheerfully  given. 

Second.  That  you  may  understand  the  work  of  18&4, 1  will  briefly  consider  the  work  of  previous 
years.  Most  of  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  were  converted,  at  least  partially, 
to  Christianity  and  partially  civilized  by  Catholic  missionaries  in  their  former  re«iding  places  in  the 
United  States,  viz,  the  Ottawas,  Wyanaottes,  and  especially  Miamis,  Peorias,  and  Quapaws.  After 
their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  their  spiritual  wants  were  ministered  to,  as  well  as  circum- 
■tjuices  permitted,  bv  missionaries  who  occasionally  visited  them,  coming  for  that  purpose  from  dis- 
tant parts;  whilein  the  Jesuit  Indian  school  of  Osage  Mission,  Kan s.,  the  Church  exerted  herself 
m»  b^t  she  could  in  the  cause  of  their  education  and  civilisation.  Since  the  spring  of  1892 1  have 
Tinited  them  on  an  average  of  once  a  month  from  Muscogee. 

While  my  limited  time  has  not  given  me  occ/ision  to  accurately  determine  the  number  of  those  who 
profits  the  Catholic  faith,  I  feel  entirely  sa/e  in  saying  that  tbe  number  would  reach  3M)  or  400  peo- 
ple, including  children  and  white  renters.  All  the  Quapaws  by* blood  are  Catholic,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  o  or  6.  Among  the  Feorias  and  Miamis  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  Catholio 
faith,  while  among  the  Wyandottes  and  other  tribes  a  very  respectable  number  sympathize  with  the 
Catholic  cause.  On  account,  however,  of  our  heretofore  limited  facilities,  which  rendered  tlio  work  of 
instructing  these  people  in  regard  to  their  relijrious  duties  almost  an  impossibility,  there  are  only  about 
7&praGticmoommmucants  of  the  Church.  We  have  a  very  promising  mission  station  among  the  Senecas 
at  Cayuga  Post-oftice.  one  among  the  Wyandottes  at  Grana  Kiver,  one  among  tho  Miamis  in  tbe  Giboe 
settlement,  one  at  Miami  town  in  the  Ottawa  reserve,  and  a  church  builulng  at  Hock  Creek  in  tbe 
Qoapftw  Reserve.  Most  of  these  places  are  visited  once  a  mouth.  Besides  thojM3,  religions  services  are 
often  held  at  other  points.  The  Quapaw  council  set  apart  40  acres  of  land  to  tho  Catholic  Church  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  with  the  proper  approval  of  tho  Department.  Upon  this  40  acres  we  have 
mt  our  own  expense  erect^  a  church  building,  costing  $1,000.    This  brings  us  up  to  the  year  1894. 

Third.  Since  January  1,  1894,  we  have  received  ab^ut  10  persons  into  the  church.  We  have  sup- 
ported A  teacher  at  the  church,  who  has  conducted  a  freo  school  for  those  Quapaw  children  who 
wished  to  attend.  The  average  attendance  has  been  from  10  to  14  children.  This  teacher  has  also 
conducted  a  Sunday  school  every  Sunday.  We  have  erected  a  preabyt«ry,  at  the  cost  of  $250,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  next  month  a  resident  priest  will  be  stationed,  there,  who  will  attend  to  the 
Cntbolics  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  exeept  the  Senecas,  who  will  be  attended  from 
Muscogee.  Besides,  we  are  Just  ready  to  build  near  tho  Quapaw  church  a  small  schoolhouse  and 
dwellingfor  sisters,  who  will  conduct  a  school  for  such  children  as  shall  wish  to  attend.  The  Qua- 
paws win  be  taught  free  of  charge. 

Prominent  Peorias  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  sisters  to  take  charge  of  their  school,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  agreed  upon.  We  have  had  in  our  school  at  Musoogeo  this  past  scholastic  year, 
either  at  our  own  expense  or  the  expense  of  the  parents,  1  full-blood  Quapaw  boy,  1  Peoria  girl,  2 
Wyandotte  girls,  4  Seneca  girls,  2  Seneca  boys,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  both  to  ourselves 
and  the  parents  of  the  children.  We  most  earnestly  desire  a  worthy  Catholio  teacher  in  the  Quapaw 
Government  school,  and  this  is  the  wish  of  the  tnbe,  whoon  one  occasion.  In  open  council,  passed 
resolutions  requesting  that  their  children  at  the  Government  school  be  permitted  to  attend  mass  uid 
the  CaUiolic  8undav  school  on  Sundays. 

I  will  close  with  the  following  statistics,  which  I  feel  are  as  correct  as  can  at  present  be  obtained: 

CMholics.  400;  Catholics  instructed  and  practical  members  of  the  church,  75;  church,  1;  priest,  1; 
presbytery,  1 ;  convent  school  (next  September),  1;  school  children,  within  the  limits  of  the  aeency 
at  school  and  at  Muscogee,  25  (next  autumn  the  number  will  be  greater) ;  reserve  for  church  and 
•ehool,  40  acres:  value  of  present  improvements,  $1,275  (by  next  September,  $2,275);  regular  mission 
stations,  5;  Sunday-school  children.  50;  money  expended  since  January  1,  1804,  on  school  and  mission 
work,  $125 :  accessions  to  the  ohurcn,  10. 

Beapectfolly  submitted. 

W.  H.  Ketcham, 
Roman  Catholic  Miseionary  to  Cherokee*  and  Creeke, 
Temporarily  in  charge  of  Catholic  Mieeione  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency, 

QWO.  8.  DOANS, 

V.  8.  Jndiesn  Agent. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  A(ikncy. 

Report  of  work  done  by  the  Religioaa  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  the  past 
year: 


Xumberofplacet  where  the  goepelis  preached : 

Ouapaw 

Peoria 

Ottawa 

Wyandotte 

Shawnee 

Moiloc 

Seneca 


Total 

Nnmber  of  miuistera 

Knmber  of  missionaries  not  ministers 

Xumber  of  Sunday  schools: 

Peoria 

Ottawa 

Wyandotte 

Modoc 

Shawnee 

Seneca 


1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 

16 
5 

4 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 


Average  attendance  at  Sunday  school  each 

Sunday 402 

Number  of  members  of  Friends  Church 4^ 

Numberofludian  members  of  Friends  Church.  200 

Number  of  deaths 12 

Number  of  family  visits  made 452 

Number  of  church  buildings: 

Ottawa 1 

Wyandotte 1 

Modoc 1 

Seneca 8 

Total .•...      « 

Number  of  school  buildings  (Ottawa) 1 

Number  of  marriages  solemnized 8 

N  umber  of  revi  valservices  held 21 

Number  professing  Christ 123 

Nnmber  received  into  the  church 96 


Total : 12 

Nnmber  terms  of  day  school  taught  two  weeks,  25  at  Ottawa;  number  on  roll  in  day  school,  7S— 
thirteen  of  these  Indians;  10  Demorest  prohibition  contests  held;  amount  of  donations,  $100  for 
scboolhouse. 

On  behalf  of  the  church. 

R.   W.  HODSON, 

Clerk,  Miami,  Jnd.  T. 


REPORT  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency, 
MuscogeCt  Jnd,  T.,  August  28 ^  1S94. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  boner,  in  accordance  with  instructions  in  your  circular  letter  of 
recent  date,  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  this  agency' : 

As  it  is  a  difl)cult  matter  to  treat  the  various  topic»  consecutively ,  I  have  CTonped 
the  several  subject-matters  touched  upon  underdistinct  subheads,  so  that  they  mav 
be  conveniently  referred  to  by  the  Indian  Office^  or  by  other  parties  who  may  seek 
for  the  information  embodied  therein. 

Administration  of  justice. — Since  the  act  of  March  1, 1889,  establishing  a  Federal 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  ther»  has  been  no  special  legislation  by  Congress 
extending  its  jurisdiction  or  increasing  the  number  of  judges.  For  reasons  founded 
upon  public  convenience  and  economy,  leaving  out  the  question  of  abstract  justice, 
I  advocated  in  my  first  report  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present 
court  and  such  increase  in  the  number  of  judges  as.  the  crowded  condition  of  ita 
dockets  demanded.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  securing  these  reforms  is 
a  source  of  regret  to  every  citizen  and  resident  of  this  agency,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  in  the  December  session  of  Cougress  needed  legislation  will  be  had.  The 
labor  imposed  upon  a  single  judge  by  the  business  of  the  court  as  now  constituted 
is  too  onerous  for  any  one  man,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  change  as  above  indicated, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Education. — Many  weeks  before  I  began  this  report  I  notified  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  the  several  nations,  of  this  agency  that  I  would  submit  the  same, 
and  called  for  statistics  as  to  the  number,  growth,  and  <5ondition  of  their  schools, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries,  and  the  nnmber  of  pupils  and  their  daily 
attendance.  Thus  far  no  facts,  have  been  elicited  in  a  shape  that  I  deem  worthy  to 
be  embodied  herein.  However,  I  know  front  personal  observation  that  these  tribes 
are  spending  money  lavishly  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  and  school- 
houses  are  being  biiilt  and  academies  established  throughout  ever3rnook  and  comer 
of  this  agency.  In  a  word,  "the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land,"  and  the 
English  lan^age  is  being  taught,  by  which  the  Indian  can  be  understood  and  his 
wants  supplied,  and  the  Indian  languages  are  being  dispensed  with  as  so  many  bar- 
riers of  progress  to  their  own  people. 

In  this  connection  I  also  calf  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  noncitizens 
have  not  sufficient  school  facilities  in  this  agency.  They  are  increasing  in  numbers 
yearly  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  there  ought  to  bo  some  agreement  made 
between  the  Indians  and  the  resident  whites  by  which  proper  facilities  could  be 
furnished  these  children ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
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the  natioDal  connoil  the  Hon.  L.  C.  Perryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
recommended  that  snch  a  policy  he  pureued,  and  I  helieve,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Indian  Office,  the  <ither  tribes,  throngh  their  constituted  anthoritiea,  would 
inaugurate  a  siraihir  policy  and  make  proper  concessions  to  secure  so  laudable  an 
end.  I  suggest  the  environment  of  these  children  to  the  consideration  of  every 
philanthropic  man  and  woman  throughout  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  United 
States  also. 

Population  of  the  tribes. — The  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  over  which  this  agency  has  jnris- 
diction,  is  increasing  in  numbers,  a  fact  due  to  the  general  prosperity  which  prevails 
in  all  of  them.  They  are  no  longer  savages,  but  civilized  people  devoted  to  the 
habits  of  peaceful  life,  and  walking  step  by  step  in  the  ways  of  tneir  white  brothers. 
The  day  of  the  hunter  and  trapper  has  disappeared ;  the  nomadic  Indian  has  ceased 
to  roam  over  the  barren  plains ;  the  Indian  bow  is  not  bent,  but  broken,  and  the 
plowshare  has  taken  its  place,  and,  as  was  said  by  another — 

The  Indians  are  driven,  by  force  of  necessitv,  back  upon  the  soil,  and  with  aneagemees  andprog* 
reaa  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  race  they  are  emergin  j(  from  the  state  of  depend* 
Mice  upon  natnro  in  its  wild  state  to  the  condition  of  drawing  oat  of  the  soil  the  producta  which  Gixl 
has  stored  within  it. 

The  noncitizen  or  white  element  is  also  largely  increasing  in  numerical  growth 
within  the  last  year.  It  now  numbers  at  least  200,000  souls.  They  embrace  men  of 
every  pursuit  and  profession,  and  most  of  them  have  come  in  our  midst  to  work  and 
to  stay,  and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid 
country,  and  I  mark  with  pleasure  their  accession  to  these  Indian  communities,  with 
whom,  as  a  whole,  they  live  in  harmony  aod  peace.  Such  men  found  Common- 
wealths and  States,  and  surmounting  all  obstacles,  with  true  American  pluck,  they 
widen  the  area  of  our  Kepublic  and  perpetuate  its  glories. 

Police  force. — The  police  force  now  numbers  43  men.  I  have  heretofore  recommended 
its  reduction,  at  an  annual  saving  of  about  $1 ,800  per  annum  to  the  service.  This 
reduction  I  believe  to  be  in  the  line  of  Democratic  retrenchment  and  reform,  and 
that  it  can  be  done  safely  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  policemen  are  most  needed  and  their  services  most  valuable  in  towns 
located  on  railroads  traversing  the  Territory,  where  the  population  is  mixed  and 
largest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  when  so  stationed  they  are  most  convenient  and 
more  easily  handled  by  orders  from  this  agency,  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
placed  elsewhere  than  on  railroad  lines  and  at  points  where  they  can  be  reached  by 
telegram,  and  thus  bo  thrown  at  once  to  places  where  their  services  are  demanded. 
The  full-bloods  living  in  remote  settlements  do  not  need  policemen,  and  to  put  one 
there  is  simply  tot:ix  the  Government  with  an  idler  or  pensioner  on  its  bounties,  who 
will  do  no  adequate  service  for  the  compensation  paid  him. 

I  find  the  present  police  force,  during  the  last  year,  has  been  reasonably  efficient, 
thongh  I  in^nd  to  revise  the  list  and  remove  a  few  of  them  for  drunkenness  and 
general  inefficiency.  The  pay,  as  now  fixed,  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  recommend  increase  of  the  same. 

Allotment. — At  this  time  and  ever  since  the  Dawes  Commission  entered  this  agency, 
in  January  last,  the  subject  of  allotment  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  both  Indians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  As  you  are  aware,  all  land  in  this  agency  is  held  in  common,  and  only 
improvements  segregated  from  the  public  domain  are  subject  to  individual  owner- 
ship. The  full-blood  Indian  seems  to  be  content  with  his  small  patch  of  land  and 
his  cabin  thereon,  while  his  mixed  brother,  or  the  half-breed  and  the  adopted  citizens 
who  have  intermarried  with  Indian  women,  have  fenced  in  aud  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  thousands  of  acres,  for  pasturage  and  agricultural  purposes,  of  the  valuable 
land  on  these  reservations.  What  should  belong  and  does  belong  to  all  the  Indians 
is  subsidized  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  their  avarice  knows  no  limit  beyond  their 
own  will.  The  practical  working  of  a  communal  holding  of  the  land  works  an  injus- 
tice to  the  full-bloods  and  excludes  them  from  a  fair  share  of  the  common  patrimony. 
This  unjust  and  abuormal  condition  of  affairs  needs  remedial  legislation,  and  that 
6Dch  legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying. 

The  Dawes  Commission,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  has  labored  hard 
and  intelligently  to  induce  the  Indians  to  accept  certain  terms  proposed  by  them, 
which  would  tend  to  secure  a  speedy  allotment  of  lands  and  the  division  of  the  same 
in  severalty.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  my  province  nor  my  duty  to  indicate  at  length  what 
success  has  been  met  with  by  said  commission  to  secure  the  change  demanded  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  The  Indians  are  reluctant  to  break  up  their  tribal  rela- 
tions and  to  assume  the  status  of  United  States  citizens,  with  its  attendant  respon- 
sibilities. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  however,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
Indians  is  that  some  chatige  is  inevitable,  and  that,  too,  in  the  near  future. 

I  trust,  however,  It  Is  not  Improper  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  a  survey  of  all  th^ 
Unde  of  this  Tsnritoryi  or  moro  properly  tpsakltig/  of  this  agenoyf  is  »  eondltiMi 
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• 
precedent  to  allotment.    When  this  survey  is  made,  individual  Italians  will  know 
where  to  make  permanent  settlements  and  will  make  them.    They  wiB  c«)nform  to 
the  lines  run  under  said  survey,  and  take  their  portions  of  the  land  in  aocoManoe 
with  the  established  sections. 

Another  condition  precedent  to  individual  holdings  in  severalty  is  the  removal  of 
all  actual  intrudern,  or  such  legislation  as  is  applicable  to  them  as  will  fix  and  define 
their  status  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain,  with  any  show  of 
decency  and  rightj  upon  Indian  lands.  Good  faith  under  treaty  stipulations  retjuires 
that  some  legislation  should  be  had,  and  there  can  be  no  permanent  repobc  of  society 
in  this  agency  until  it  is  done. 

At  this  particular  period  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  you  are  aware,  is  enjoying  an 
unusual  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  largest  per  capita  payment  known  in  ita 
history,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  its  prosperity 
would  be  enhanced  |n^eatly  if  the  land  in  this  nation  was  sectionized,  and  each 
Indian  felt  sure  that  m  making  an  improvement  of  any  kind  it  would  bo  his  in  fee 
simple,  and  not  subject  to  any  sudden  change  by  additional  future  legislation.  To  a 
degree  these  remarks  will  apply  to  other  &ibes  in  tiiis  agency,  and  for  this  reason 
I  strongly  recommend  that  Cfongress,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  mak«^  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  a  survey  of  the  land  as  above  indicated. 

Sale  of  improvements  in  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations. — In  the  Choctaw  Nation  nota- 
bly the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  have  seized  and  sold,  under  the  Choctaw  law 
and  after  due  advertisement  and  under  regular  proceedings,  so  far  as  the  Indian 
courts  are  concerned,  certain  improvements  made  by  noncitizens,  or  at  legist  by 
claimants  to  citizensnip.  I  have  not  interfered,  except  in  cases  where  the  occu- 
pants claimed  Indian  blood  and  their  cases  were  pending  before  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  prevent  said  sales;  but  the  question  arises,  ought  I  to  evict  these  nonciti- 
zens or  aid  the  Indian  authorities  to  evict  or  remove  them  after  such  sales  have  been 
madef  Similar  proceedings  have  been  had  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  under  the 
treaties  the  Creeks  expressly  stipulate  that  they  will  take  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  noncitizens,  especially, 
claim  their  improvements  under  lease  contracts  for  a  term  of  years  and,  as  the  mat- 
ter presents  itself,  the  sales  that  are  made  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  or  unneces- 
sary unless  this  agency  is  clothed  with  the  power  to  supplement  them  by  removing 
parties  whose  improvements  have  been  sold.  Can  the  agency  so  act  when  the  U.  S. 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  be  invoked  to  remove  the  parties  and  may  put 
the  purchasers  in  possession  of  the  places  soldf  Of  course,  forced  sales  by  the  sheriff 
result  in  loss  to  the  owners  or  makers  of  the  improvements,  and  in  this  way  great 
pecuniary  loss  is  inflicted. 

It  has  been  suggested,  so  far  as  claimants  to  citizenship  are  concerned,  who  hold, 
by  right  of  blood  and  not  as  lessees,  that  under  act  of  May  2,  1890,  establishing 
temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  other  purposes,  a  member 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  under  section  43  of  said  act,  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  without  the  forfeiture  of  his  tribal  rights.  In  tliis  way,  after  his  ailmission 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  he  mav  secure  an  injunction  by  which  said  sales 
may  be  prevented.  Under  this  head  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Choctaw  law,  page 
248,  and  to  section  2118,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Indian  courts  or  national  council  might  properly,  under  the  decision  in  the  cases 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  against  John  O.  Cobb  and  others,  pass  upon  the  citizenship 
of  such  parties;  but  the  agency,  after  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in  each  case, 
should  dispose  of  the  improvements  and  remove  the  occupants,  inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  debars  the  Indian  courts  from  taking  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  noncitizens,  or  rejected  claimants,  their  status  being  the  same.  Until  this 
question  is  settled  many  noncitizens  or  rejected  claimants  will  hold  permanently 
improvements  in  the  several  nations,  because  of  the  inability  of  Indian  courts  to 
evict  them.  I  do  not  think  an  Indian  sale  as  above  indicated  will  stick,  because  of 
a  lack  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian  courts  to  make  it. 

Agency  office. — ^The  office  of  this  agency  is  located  in  a  small  building,  in  the  town 
of  Muscogee,  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  and  is  rented  for  its  use  from  F.  B.  Severs, 
for  the  rental  price  of  $100  per  annum,.payab]e  quarterly.  The  office  is  well  located 
and  the  rental  price  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  has  become  too  small  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  records  and  documents  of  the  agency  and  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  business.  The  records  represent  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  not  only 
of  this  agency  proper,  but  of  other  agencies  whose  consolidation  with  it  made  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Union  Agency.  To  file  and  preserve  them  within  the  limited 
space  at  my  disposal  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  and  I  think  the  Government 
should  allow  me  to  secure,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  present  rental  price,  more  com- 
modious quarters,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government.  The 
office  as  it  now  stands  is  a  pent-up  Utica,  with  no  room  for  the  display  of  ttie  inso- 
lence of  office,  if  it  should  feel  so  disposed,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Indian  Service, 
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and  can  almost  be  wrapped  up  and  put  in  a  trundle  bed  like  a  puling  infant^  in  the 
old  flag  tbat  floats  above  it.  , 

licensed  tfaders. — Tbe  number  of  licensed  traders  in  tbis  agency  sbows  a  marked 
increase  since  my  appointment  as  agent.  Nothing  so  marks  tbe  advancing  prosperity 
of  a  community  as  an  increase  in  tbe  number  of  traders  or  mercbants.  They  are  indi- 
cators of  the  wants  and  demands  of  tbe  people,  and  I  am  gratified  to  report  tbat  tbe 
Indian  authorities,  during  my  administration,  have  been  liberal  in  granting  permits 
to  all  applicants  for  licenses  and  in  conceding  tbe  proper  facilities  for  tbe  transaction 
of  business.  Competition  has  lowered  the  prices  of  goods,  and  staple  articles,  or 
prime  necessities  of  life,  can  now  be  bought  on  these  reservations  as  cheaply  as  in 
the  States.  There  has  been  no  special  complaint  made  to  tbis  office  of  extortion  or 
Shylook  practices  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  dealers,  and  the  Indians  have  been  benefited 
by  the  expansion  of  tbe  laws  of  trade.  They  live  much  more  comfortably  and  cheaply 
than  they  did  when  they  surrounded  themselves  with  a  Chinese  wall  of  exclusion  and 
isolation  and  cut  off  of  all  commercial  intercourse.  Tbe  number  of  traders  in  this 
agency,  at  this  writing,  is  245. 

Choctaw  beisr. — Tbe  sale  of  Choctaw  beer,  a  drink  compounded  of  barley,  hops, 
tobacco,  fisbberries,  and  a  small  amount  of  alcoho),  is  manufactured  without  stmt 
in  many  portions  of  tbis  agency,  especially  in  the  mining  communities.  Many 
miners  insist  that  it  is  essential  to  tueir  health,  owing  to  tbe  bad  water  usually 
found  in  mining  camps,  and  they  aver  tbat  they  use  it  rather  as  a  tonic  or  medicine 
than  as  a  beverage,  and  tbis  idea,  that  it  is  a  proper  tonic,  is  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  some  physicians.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  as  a  fact  in  tbe  scientific 
world  that  the  water  is  always  bad  in  tbe  immediate  mining  centers,  but  ffood  in 
the  adjacent  neighborhoods.  But  however  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  certain  ^at  the 
sale  of  Choctaw  beer  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  disorder,  and  crime. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  has  legislated  against  it  and  done  all  in  its  power  to  suppress 
the  monster,  but  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down  at  its  bidding.  It  is  a  many- 
headed  monster,  and  if  it  be  true  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  ban  of  tbe  liquor 
trafiio  in  tbe  Indian  Territory  because  it  is  not  introduced  and  sold,  but  only  manu- 
factured* and  sold  in  tbe  Indian  Territory,  there  ought  to  be  additional  Congressional 
legislation  enacted  to  reach  and  eradicate  it  and  to  punish  parties  who  sell  it  in  the 
open  dny  and  run  saloons  in  violation  of  law.  Choctaw  beer  is  an  intoxicant,  just 
as  much  so  as  lager  beer  and  whisky,  and  while  its  unrestrained  sale  is  permitted, 
we  mav  expect  in  this  agency  an  outcrop  of  all  tbe  evils  incident  to  the  regular 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  I  found,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Coalgate  and  Lehigh,  mining 
centers  where  thousands  of  miners  are  employed,  that  Choctaw  beer  was  sold  by 
▼arious  parties  to  miners,  and  a  similar  state  of  affairs  at  Alderson,  Hartshome,  and 
Krebs.  One  difficulty  in  dealing  with  sellers  of  Choctaw  beer  is  that  it  is  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  women,  who  are  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  and  punish 
than  a  man.  As  to  whether  it  is  prohibited  by  Choctaw  law  or  not,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  Choctaw  statutes,  page  261,  act  approved  October  18, 1886. 

Eviction  of  intruders. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1894)  this  agency  was  confronted 
by  a  serious  problem,  growing  out  of  the  strike  by  coal  miners  in  the  coal  regions  of 
tbe  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  mining  towns  or  camps  of  Alderson,  Hartshome,  Lehigh, 
Krebs,  and  Coalgate.  The  cause  of  this  strike  has  been  well  stated  in  the  report  of 
L.  W.  Bryan,  inspector  of  mines  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  says  substantially  in 
his  report,  and  to  which  I  refer,  tbat  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1894,  the  mine 
owners  of  the  Indian  Territory,  claiming  tbat  they  were  driven  out  of  the  markets 
by  oool  A*om  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  their  mines  were  com- 
pelled to  lie  idle  for  many  days  per  mouth,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  mines  having 
put  out  no  coal  for  nearly  a  year,  resolved  to  offer  to  their  employes  a  lower  scale  of 
wages,  to  take  effect  April  i,  1894.  The  mine  owners  further  claim  tbat  while  the 
wages  of  miners  had  steadily  reduced  at  other  points  that  no  reduction  had  been 
made  in  their  wages  in  tbe  Indian  Territory  for  over  fourteen  years,  and  that  the 
new  prices  offered,  or  which  they  proposed  to  offer,  all  things  considered,  were  as 
high  or  higher  than  any  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  anywhere  in  the  min- 
ing regions  of  tbe  United  States,  and  they  further  insisted  that  if  the  proposed  prices 
were  accepted  by  the  miners  that  the  mine  owners  could  recover  their  lost  markets 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  miners  themselves  would  be  benefited  bv  the 
increased  number  of  days  that  they  would  be  able  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miners  claimed  and  insisted  that  the  proposed  reduced  prices  would  be  starvation 
wages,  and  that  they  could  not  subsist  on  them  and  earn  a  decent  living  for  them- 
selves and  families. 

On  March  21, 1894,  certain  superintendents  of  mines  met  a  committee  of  miners  at 
Lehigh,  Ind.  T.,  who  also  represented  other  mining  camps,  and  the  situation  was 
fully  discussed.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Com- 
pany had  commenced  running  their  mines  at  Alderson  and  Hartshome,  under  an 
agreement  with  their  men  at  the  reduced  scale  mentioned.    The  said  committee 

*Tbe  Attorney -Genenl  in  letter  to  the  SeorotAry  of  the  Interior  dated  September  20,  1893,  flays  that 
m  XT.  S.  attorney  has  been  directed  to  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Interior X)epartineikt  is  Pl9V9llting 
llie nmmliRotore  of  "  (Choctaw  beer,"  if  iQjm^  to  be  iato&icatin^. 
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reported  back  to  the  several,  camps  represented  by  them,  mass  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  men  generally  refused  to  accept  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  scale  of 
wages.  On  or  about  the  Ist  of  April  following,  a  national  strike  was  inaugurated 
and  the  miners  in  the  Ten'itory,  with  few  exceptions,  struck  in  sympathy  therewith 
and  abandoned  work.  In  the  Aforesaid  miniug  camps,  the  strike,  it  would  seem 
thus  grew  mainly  out  of  a  radical  disagreement  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners,  upon  a  question  of  reduction  of  wages;  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  prices 
that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Territory.  During  my  investigation  of  the  strike  no 
complaint  was  made  to  me  by  miners  that  wages  earned  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
mine  owners,  nor  was  there  any  for oial  complaint  lodged  with  me  of  cruel  treatment, 
excessive  work,  or  acts  of  oppression  committed  against  the  men  by  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

Subseouent  to  the  strike  the  situation  grew  serious.  Mines  were  idle  and  thou- 
sands of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  Choctaw  Nation  waa  deprived 
of  its  revenues  from  two  sources — its  royalty  on  coal  and  the  money  obtained  by  per- 
mits issued  to  miners  and  paid  for  by  the  loal  companies — and  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhoods  adjacent,  and  the  mining  camps  themselves,  was  threatened  by  large 
bodies  of  idle  men,  who  would  not  work  themselves,  nor  would  they  permit  others  to 
work. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Com- 
pany undertook  to  operate  their  strip  pits  at  Lehigh,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  the 
strip  workers  were  driven  away  and  assaulted  by  a  large  body  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  company  was  forced  by  sheer  force  of  numbers -to  abandon  the  pits,  and  no 
man,  however  humble  and  peaceable,  no  matter  if  the  wolf  of  famine  was  at  his  door 
and  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face,  was  allowed  to  work  unless  at  the  peril  of  his 
Ufe,  and  without  being  subjected  t-o  a  social  ostracism  worse  than  death  itself.  Later 
on  a  gang  of  strip  men  were  assaulted  and  driven  from  the  pits  at  Krebs,  under  cir- 
onmstances  that  showed  it  was  deliberate  defiance  of  all  law,  and  accompanied  by 
such  violent  demonstrations  of  anger  that  had  resistance  to  any  great  degree  been 
offered  to  the  raging  mob,  the  strip  men  would  have  been  assaulted  even  unto  death. 

Prom  April  1  to  May  12,  1894,  afiairs  continued  to  grow  more  critical  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  common  ground  of  compromise  between  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners,  and  on  that  day  this  agency,  at  the  request  of  Wilson 
N.  Jones,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  covering  a  list  of  certain  persons,  who  were  hitherto  miners 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  demanding  their  removal  as  intruders.  In  forwarding  said 
letter  I  respectfully  insisted  that  the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  protect  the  property  of  owners,  who  had  leased  the  mines  at  Hart8horne,Ald- 
erson,  Krebs,  Lehigh,  and  Coalgate,  was  the  use  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  further  said  that  th6  majority  of  the  miners  who  had  struck  were  foreigners, 
and  they  either  did  not  understand  or  did  not  respect  American  law  and  American 
institutions,  and  preferred  anarchy  rather  than  a  reign  of  law  and  order.  I  further 
said  that  the  royalty  received  from  these  coal  leases  was  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  that  a  failure  to 
receive  its  proportion  thereof  had  bankrupted  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  closed  out  its 
schools  and  seriously  crippled  its  government,  and  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  would 
soon  succumb  in  the  same  way,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  check  such  outbreaks  and 
restore  peace  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  or  demand  of  Governor  Jones,  which  I  folly  indorsed,  sev- 
eral companies  of  U.  S.  troops  arrived  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  were  stationed  at 
Alderson,  Hartshorne,  and  Lehigh.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  I  began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  status  of  said  persous  charged  with  being  intruders,  and  as  a  result  of 
said  investigation,  under  sections  2147,  2149,  and  2150,  Ke\ised  St>atutesof  the  Unitt^ 
States,  certain  men  were  evicted  from  the  Territory.  In  all  126  of  them  were  car- 
ried by  rail  to  the.St-ate  of  Arkansas  and  disembarked  at  the  town  of  Jenson,  just 
across  the  line  dividing  the  said  State  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

They  were  treated  by  the  military,  who  controlled  the  details  of  the  eviction, 
with  all  the  humanity  circumstances  would  permit,  and  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe, 
no  personal  outrage  was  committed  by  the  troops  during  said  removal,  and  Col. 
Anorews,  who  managed  the  eviction  from  Hartshorne  and  Alderson,  and  Capt.  Ellis, 
who  managed  the  eviction  at  Krebs,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  friction  possible  consistent  with  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  request  from  me.  In  this  connection,  also,  I  desire  to  mention  fav- 
orably the  conduct  of  Private  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  police  force  attached 
to  this  agency.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  execute  my  orders  with  courage,  dili- 
gence, and  moderation,  and  as  the  representative  of  this  agency  I  commend  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Indian  Department.  As  I  ^ave  heretofore  reported 
the  mode  and  manner  of  this  eviction  in  detail  in  separate  reports,  I  do  not  deem  it 
^%Qtuuy  to  X0p«»t  htrtin  tlM  «lr«iiinftAnesi  attending  iti    sttffiM  it  t9  fA^  thftt  mo 
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life  was  lost,  no  blood  shed,  and  no  undue  omelty  inflicted  npon  the  parties  who 
were  removed. 

It  is  tme  that  the  mandates  of  the  Government  were  executed  by  force,  and  yet 
that  force  was  tempered  with  mercy,  and  as  a  result  a  great  and  causeless  strike  was 
ended,  and  peace,  prosperity^  and  contentment  now  skbide  through  all  the  mining 
camps.  Puolic  sentiment,  I  am  snre,  has  already  vindicated  t£e  course  of  this 
agency,  and  the  agent  himself  is  content  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  history,  and  the 
Indian  Department,  in  his  opinion,  will  not  for  many  years  be  required  to  intervene 
in  a  matter  so  troublesome  and  so  difficult  to  deal  with  in  its  many  varied  phases. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  about  all  the  minors  who  were  evicted  from  Krebs 
have  returned  and  propose  to  remain  permanently.  They  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$1,000,  under  section  2148,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  as  that  matter 
belongs  to  the  U.  S.  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  I  have  been  content  to  leave  it 
there  for  further  action. 

Citiaepihip. — The  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  in  the  oases  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  against  John  O.  Cobb  and  others  has  simplified  the  question  of 
citizenship,  and  has  settled  the  status  o^  a  large  number  of  persons  hitherto  held 
as  rejected  claimants.  It  recojpizes  the  sovereignity  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
its  right  to  determine  through  its  own  tribunals  who  are  and  who  are  not  its  citi- 
zens; and,  in  eflect,  it  places  the  rejected  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  intruder 
class,  that  is,  people  who  are  living  in  said  nation  and  occupying  its  soil  contrary 
to  law,  and  their  removal  mav,  therefore,  be  properly  demanded  by  the  Indian 
authorities ;  and  even  if  these  claimants  are  not  actually  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  agency  by  the  intervention  of  the  military  or  otherwise,  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  allowed  citizenship  will  debar  them  from  a  participation  in  the  land  and  mon- 
eys of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  seems  to  fix  their  status  as  nonoitizens  simply,  with 
no  right  to  citizenship  that  Indians  are  boand  to  respect.  Although  such  claimants 
may  persist  in  efibrts  now  being  made^  as  I  understand  it,  to  secure,  through  Con- 
cessional legislation,  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of  citizenship  to  hear  such  cases, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States  will  in  any  way  recede  from  or  contravene  the 
action  of  the  Interior  Department  as  enunciated  in  the  Cobb  case  by  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation.  It  is  not  probable  that  Congress  will  establish  a  court  to  nul- 
lify and  vacate  a  formal  decision  of  the  Interior  Department. 

indeed,  this  decision  will  do  much  to  solve  the  vexed  problem  of  citizenship,  and 
will  remove  an  irritating  issue  long  existing  between  tne  several  natious  and  the 
United  States.  This  solution  has  happily  supplied  a  long-felt  want,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  decision  in  the  Cobb  case  ^  ill  go  far  to  assure  Cherokecs  that  the  United 
States  mean  to  stand  by  treaties  and  agreements  between  them  and  the  Government, 
and  they,  therefore,  may  anticipate  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  allotment  and  state- 
hood, both  of  which  conditions  inevitably  lead  to  a  disruption  of  their  tribal  rela- 
tionship and  the  overthrow  of  their  cherished  institutions.  The  intruder,  under 
whatever  head  he  may  be  denominated  or  foand,  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of 
statehood.  Remove  him  bodily  or  deny  his  pretended  claims  to  citizenship,  and  all 
the  tribes,  assured  of  their  mone^ys  and  their  land,  will  march  to  meet  and  shake 
himds  with  their  white  brothers  in  a  union  of  consent  and  free  will  that  will  add 
another  star  to  the  constellation  of  States. 

OonclTiiion. — In  concluding  this  report,  I  return  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office 
for  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  my  incumbency  as  agent,  and  I  felicitate 
myself  <'  that  it  is  as  well  with  this  agency  as  it  is.''  The  necessary  work  has  been 
doubled,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  retrench  all  along  the  line,  and  it  will  be  here- 
after run  with  an  annual  saving  of  $2,000.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  the  intruder, 
the  thief,  the  lawbreaker,  *  and  the  traiu-robber  through  its  police  force,  and  in  many 
instances  mj  duties  have  been  as  unpleasant  to  me  personally  as  offensive  to  those 
who  love  strife  rather  than  peace,  and  disorder  rather  than  tranquility.  In  short,  it 
has  been  my  aim  to  give  the  Five  Tribes  an  administration  ab  ''strong  as  the  law 
and  no  stronger,  as  weak  as  the  law  and  no  weaker.'' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Windom, 
U,  8.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BEPOET  OF  AGENT  IN  IOWA. 

REPORT  OP  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Agency, 

Tama,  Iowa,  Augu9t  £S,  1894, 

Sib:  I  herewith  snhmit  my  annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  18^,  the  fifth  thai  I 
have  made  since  assaming  charge  of  this  ageucy,  and  it  will  be  my  last^  a«  a  new 
agent  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  nie.  The  office  will,  probably,  be  transferred 
daring  the  present  quarter. 

The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  live  is  located  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  I^  to  2 
miles  from  the  city  of  Tama  and  from  4  to  5  miles  from  Toledo,  the  county  seat  of 
Tama  County.  The  agent's  headquarters  and  post-office  are  at  Tama,  where  a  large 
portion  of  tne  general  business  of  the  tribe^  individually  and  collectively,  is  trans- 
acted and  where  the  Indians  visit  the  agent  daily  and  make  their  wants  and  wishes 
known.  Councils  and  other  important  meetings,  as  a  rule,  are  held  at  the  Indian 
village,  where  all  the  Indians  can  hear  what  is  said  by  both  agent  and  councilors. 

Land^ — These  Indians  own  the  laud  upon  which  they  reside  and  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  like  any  other  land-owner.  It  is  held  in  tribal  form,  the  deeds  being  made  "  in 
trust  to  the  governor  of  Iowa  for  the  Sao  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa."  They  own  about 
3,000  acres  in  Tama  County,  all  but  about  600  acres  being  in  one  body ;  the  other 
500  acres  being  about  1\  miles  from  the  main  body.  At  least  2,500  acres  of  their 
land  can  be  cultivated  or  grazed  with  profit;  the  remaining  500  acres  being  adapted 
for  rough  pasture.  The  Iowa  River  flows  through  the  land  from  west  to  east  and 
affords  plenty  of  water  for  their  stock.  They  have  plenty  of  timber,  though  they 
are  somewhat  wasteful  of  it.  There  are  less  than  100  acres  but  what  could  be 
utilized  with  profit  by  a  good  farmer  or  stock-raiser.  In  fact,  they  have  very  litUe 
waste  land,  though,  at  present,  they  waste  considerable  of  it  for  lack  of  cultivation. 
This  year  they  rented  to  white  farmers  about  700  acres,  the  proceeds  of  which  is 
used  to  pay  their  taxes,  tribal  expenses,  etc. 

Two  railways,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em,  cross  their  land.  These  roads  are  quite  a  convenience  to  them,  especially  dar- 
ing the  winter  and  muddy  seasons,  as  they  afford  them  a  good,  dry  footpath  all  the 
year  around  to  go  to  town.  The  '*  Milwaukee"  railway  bridge  over  the  Iowa  river, 
on  their  land,  is  a  ^eat  benefit  to  them,  as  it  affords  a  way  of  crossing  the  river 
during  high  water;  in  fact,  it  is  their  only  way  of  crossing  the  river  at  such  times 
except  by  canoe.  Hence  these  roads  are  more  of  a  blessing  to  the  Indians  than 
otherwise. 

Honiei. — There  is  at  present  only  one  Government  building  at  this  agency.  This 
18  situated  on  the  Indian  land  and  was  erected  for  a  school  building,  but  for  several 
years  it  has  been  utilized  as  a  home  for  the  agency  farmer.  One  room  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  agent  as  a  sort  of  a  ''reservation''  office  and  council  chamber, 
where  business  matters  are  transacted  and  councils  often  hold.  Here  the  annuity 
payment,  about  $40  per  capita,  is  paid  each  fall. 

There  are  eight  small  frame  houses  on  the  Indian  land  which  are  occupied  by 
Indians,  two  of  which  were  erected  this  year.  There  are  about  35  **  Indian  "  houses 
on  the  land.  These  show  a  little  progress,  in  matter  of  erection  and  improvement, 
each  year.  They  were,  until  recently,  built  entirely  of  bark,  rushes,  and  poles,  bat 
now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  erected  of  lumber,  though  the  roofs  usually  aro 
made  of  rush  matting.  These  houses  are  erected  by  setting  four  large  poles  in  the 
ground,  one  at  each  corner,  placing  one  or  more  large  poles  in  the  center  on  which 
uie  ridge  pole  rests,  upon  which  the  rafters  are  placed,  boarding  up  the  sides  and 
covering  the  rafters  with  boards  and  matting.  Some  have  doors,  but  as  a  rule  » 
blanket  hung  up  is  good  enough  for  them.  These  houses  are  of  various  sizes,  accord 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  family  or  number  of  families  to  oocnpy 
them. 

Along  each  side  of  the  interior  a  platform,  about  3  feet  high  and  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
extends  the  entire  length.  Upon  this  platform  they  eat,  sleep,  and  live  generally 
when  at  home.  The  space  underneath  the  platform  is  utilized  lor  stor^e  parposes. 
The  family  cooking  is  done  over  open  fires  at  each  end  of  the  wic-ki-up.  There 
are  only  five  cook  stoves  belonging  to  the  Indians.  They  show  a  little  progress 
in  their  home  lives,  as  they  use,  to  a  considerable  extent,  civilized  cooking  utensils 
and  many  eat  off  dishes;  but  as  a  general  thing  their  habits  in  their  homes  are  bat 
little  changed  from  those  of  many  years  ago.  I  believe  that  the  desire  for  better 
homes  and  furnishings  is  steadily  growing  among  them,  and  that  at  no  great  distant 
day  it  will  be  readily  perceivable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  give  the  Indians 
much  attention.  The  women,  I  think,  would  progress  faster  than  the  men,  in  their 
home  life,  if  they  had  anvone  to  instruct  them.    A  good,  competent  field  matron 
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who  would  go  to  their  homes  and  instruct  them  could  accomplish  a  world  of  good, 
for  I  am  confident  that  the  women  would  learn  readily  under  the  proper  kind  of 
instruction. 

Dreie. — These  people,  especially  the  men«  are  making  some  progress  in  the  matter 
of  adopting  civilized  dress.  There  are  only  a  few  now  but  what  wear  some  portions 
of  civilized  wearing  apparel,  though  the  majority  still  cliug  to  the  blanket.  On 
feast  davs  or  at  other  ceremonies,  off  comes  all  dress  and  they  appear  painted  and 
clothed  largely  in  nature's  garb.  Then  they  are  Indians  for  all  they  are  worth. 
The  women  drees  all  alike,  except  that  some  wear  hosiery;  their  wardrobe  is  very 
orude^  yet  some  show  signs  of  aavauceiuent  in  construction  and  style. 

A^ncnltore. — I  expected  to  make  a  grand  report  this  year  on  the  progress  in  an 
agricultural  way,  but  so  far  as  results  are  concerned  I  am  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Indians  did  show  most  excellent  progress  with  their  spring  work,  and  I 
felt  especially  thankful  in  that  direction.  They  put  in  about  400  acres  of  com,  had 
200  or  more  acres  of  hay  land  and  100  acres  or  more  of  oats,  millet,  beans,  potatoes, 
squashy  etc.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  had  the  best  prospects  for  an  abundant  crop 
ever  known,  but  an  unprecedented  drought  raged  during  July  and  August  that  prac- 
tically burned  up  their  crop  prospect.  They  will  have  some  com,  a  Tittle  hay,  and 
other  products,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  last  year,  and  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing in  connection  with  what  they  would  have  had,  had  the  haiVest  been  what  it 
promised  or  what  their  labors  deserved.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate 
with  anything  like  correctness  as  regards  their  crops;  they  will  have  some  com, 
possibly  enough  to  feed,  but  none  to  sell.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  my  hopes  and  I 
fear  to  the  Indians'  ambition. 

During  Julv  their  warehouse  burned  and  much  of  their  agricultural  machinery 
was  consumed.  It  caught  fire  by  a  spark  from  a  passing  locomotive  setting  fire  to 
the  dried  grass,  which  conveyed  the  fiames  to  the  building.  I  think  that  the  raU- 
way  company  will  pay  the  loss. 

Schools. — I  can  not  report  much  progress  in  thematter  of  an  increased  attendance  at 
the  school  for  the  past  year.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  our  facilities 
for  conducting  a  school.  The  teacher,  Mr.  W.  S.  Stoops,  did  the  best  he  could  with 
those  in  attendance  and  made  some  progress  with  them,  but  the  attendance  was  too 
limited  for  successful  work. 

I  have  during  the  past  four  years  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Indians  about  schools 
and  written  much  on  the  school  question  and  its  perplexities  and  discouraging  sur- 
roundings and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of  better 
accomodations  and  facilities,  but  until  recently  mv  recommendations  never  received 
much  attention.  I  am  now,  just  as  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  the  work,  pleased  to  be 
informed  that  the  necessary  steps  for  the  erection  and  proper  equipment  of  anew 
school  building  l^ad  been  taken,  and  for  this  I  am  very  thauKful. 

The  school  the  past  year  has  been  held  at  the  Presbyterian  building.  This  is,  I 
think,  too  far  away  from  the  Indian  village  for  a  successful  school.  After  the  new 
building  is  finished  and  equipped  I  am  satisfied  that  the  attendance  will  be  better, 
especiaUy  if  the  teacher  and  agent  shall  work  earnestly  in  that  direction. 

jCiinoiiary. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained  a  mission 
here,  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna  Skea,  for  several  years,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  do 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  Indians.  They  have  a  fine  building  which  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work. 

General  remarks. — The  present  agent  has,  if  he  should  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
present  quarter,  served  four  years  and  four  mouths.  Possibly  he  might  have 
remained  longer  had  he  not  been  a  Republican,  and  a  worthy  Democrat  desired  the 
place.  But  that  is  the  political  part  of  the  Indian  question,  and  I  have  no  complaint. 
During  these  four  years  I  have  done  the  hardest  work  of  my  life — ^much  of  it  being 
labor  that  does  not  show  on  the  surface,  a  fact  which  leads  many  people  to  suppose 
that  the  office  is  a  '*snap;"  but  such  an  impression  is  erroneous.    It  bad  been  the 


have  to  be  lopped  off;  that  progrress  could  not  be  made  with  such  attention  as  former 
atfents  had  given  to  the  Indians  and  their  affairs.  Well,  I  went  to  work,  gave  my 
ttme  and  best  thought  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  here,  not  allowing  the  smallest  detail 
or  reoueet  to  escape  my  attention.  I  went  among  the  people,  associated  with  them. 
found  out  their  wants  and  grievances,  gave  heed  to  requests,  advised  them,  urged 
them,  pushed  them  along  as  best  I  could,  protected  them  from  the  **  bad''  whites, 
both  in  a  business  and  moral  sense,  stopped  all  liquor  selling  that  I  could  get  at, 
prevented  the  whites  from  going  to  the  rcHcrvation  to  run  horses,  gamble,  and  drink 
whisky,  especially  on  Sunday,  and  looked  after  their  affairs  generally.  In  fact,  I 
endeavored  to  do  the  work  for  which  I  was  paid  instead  of  attending  to  private 
affaira  and  allowing  the  Indians  to  get  along  as  best  they  could.  No,  I  did  not  neg- 
lect to  draw  the  sawy.  neither  did  I  forget  to  give  value  received  for  the  same. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  sfty  whether  or  not  progress  has  been  made.  The  record  is 
before  those  who  have  in  any  way  followed  the  affairs  of  my  administration.  People 
who  have  resided  beside  these  Indians  for  many  years,  and  they  are  reliable  and 
respectable  people,  too,  express  themselves  fi'eely  in  commending  my  labor  and  its 
results  among  these  Indians.  There  is  one  thing  I  can  say  with  much  truth  and 
candor:  I  lay  down  the  work  with  much  satisfaction  to  myself,  knowing  that  I  have 
labored  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  these 
unfortunate  people  upon  the  road  that  will  lead  them  to  a  better  and  more  comfort- 
able life.  The  Indians  themselves  seem  well  pleased  with  my  efforts  in  their  behidf, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  give  the  appointing  power  to  understand  that  they  greaUy 
obiected  to  my  removal,  but  their  prayer  was  not  heeded. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  during  the  past  four  years  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  upon  which  greater  and  more  beneficial  structures  of  progress  can  be 
erected.  Tl]^e  Indians,  at  last,  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  day  for  Indiana 
has  passed.  They  can  be  advanced,  slowly  but  steadily,  by  earnest  and  judioioos 
labor  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  their  affairs,  but  no  agent  or  other  employ^ 
can  aid  them  who  is  too  lazy  or  indifferent  to  give  careful  thought  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.    The  duties  of  the  office  and  general  work,  though  at  times 
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To  the  employ  <?s  who  have  been  with  me  in  the  work,  W.  S.  Stoops,  teacher;  Albert 
Cory,  farmer:  John  Mcintosh,  interpreter,  I  desire  to  thank  each  for  his  faithfiil 
attention  to  nis  duties  and  the  careful  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they  have 
obeyed  all  instructions  issued  to  them.  If  any  progress  has  been  made  at  this 
agency,  they  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  the  credit.  Our  relations  have 
always  been  pleasant,  and  they  have  all  labored  faithfully  for  the  result  so  much 
desired — the  progress  of  the  Indian  in  civilized  manner  and  methods — to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

I  know  that  I  leave  these  Indians,  their  business  affairs,  income,  etc.,  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  when  I  took  them.  I  thank  all  who  have  in  any  manner 
encouraged  me  in  my  work.  My  relations  with  the  Indian  Department  at  Washing- 
ton and  with  the  officials  who  have  visited  this  agency  have  been  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

The  census,  as  taken  June  30,  1894,  was  as  follows: 

Whole  number .< 392 

Males i 198 

Females 194 

Number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  ydars 107 

Males 64 

Females 43 

Number  of  males  above  18 ^ 98 

Number  of  females  above  14 125 

Number  of  deaths .• 15 

Number  of  births 14 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Lbssrr, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Teacher  of  Sac  and  Fox.  School. 

Sao  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Agbnct,  AuguHMS,  ISM. 

Pkab  Snt:  During  the  vear  ending  Jane  30.  the  Sac  and  Fox  Oo>^emment  day  school  has  been  in 
session  twelve  mon  ws,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  days  of  a  scarlet^fever  scare.  The  school  has  been 
located  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  building,  2^  miles  west  of  Tamtii  Iowa,  and  2  miles  east  of  the 
Indian  villages.  The  mission  building  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  I(t»wa  Kiver,  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  sonth  side.  There  is  no  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  childreti  must  go  around  by  the  railroad 
bridge  and  must  walk  from  2  to  2^  miles.  This  would  be  a  long  wa  Y*  to  go  to  school  even  when  you 
know  of  aU  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  were  encouraged-  At  home;  but  when  you  know 
nothing  about  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  are  not  encourag,^  at  home  to  go  to  school,  bat 
punished  if  you  do  go,  it  would  be  a  great  trial  and  great  hindrance !<<>  school  work. 

A  noonday  meal  has  been  furnished  to  those  coming  to  school  b»y  the  Presbyterian  missionary. 
Hiss  Anna  Skea,  for  which  the  Government  oaid  15  cent«  each.  Children  are  taught  to  wash  hanas 
and  faces  and  comb  their  hair  and  eat  like  white  children,  and  also  to  eat  garden  vegetables,  snoh  am 
beets,  cabbage,  peas,  etc.  At  first  we  could  not  get  children  to  wash  and  comb  before  eating,  but  now 
we  have  no  trooble.  ) 
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The  work  In  the  tohoolroom  htM  been  yery  satiefMstory  and  pleasant,  when  we  take  into  oonsldera* 
tion  Uie  opposition  to  schooL  Instmotiona  haye  been  given  In  all  the  common-eohool  branches,  as 
well  as  kindergarten  work,  and  most  of  them  have  made  considerable  progress.  Some  of  the  yonng 
men  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Yonth's  Companion  and  other  papers.  Papils  have  been 
tans ht  to  bay  and  sell  and  to  keep  aoooonts,  and  oan  readily  tell  when  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
their  store  aoconnts. 

In  the  workshop  the  nse  of  carpenter's  tools  has  been  tanght  and  instmctfons  gijen  in  making 
of  boxes,  shelves,  tables,  and  cnpuoards,  and  the  building  of  honses  and  stables.  We  have  a  good 
set  of  carpenter's  tools  bat  have  no  lumber  and  other  material  to  nse. 

I  have  measured  a  large  number  of  fields,  but  always  had  the  Indians  along,  that  they  might  learn 
to  do  it  for  themselves. 

Instructions  have  been  given  in  gardening.  Seeds  have  been  procured  for  them,  and  now  we  oan  see 
qnite  a  change  in  their  garden  vegetables. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Department  children  over  18  years  of  age  were  not  allowed  to  come  to 
school  after  January  1, 1894.  This  was  a  great  Uow  to  our  school  work,  because  parents  do  all  they 
can  to  keep  children  away  f^om  school.  Children  of  10  and  12  years  oan  not  see  much  advantage  in 
school,  bat  those  over  18  years  can  see  some  advantage  in  an  education,  and  to  not  allor*  them  to  come 
to  school  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  grave  mistake,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  corrected  soon. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  to  sew,  to  make  dresses  and  other  garments,  to  quilt,  and  to  do  all  other 
housework.    This  is  of  great  prsctical  use  to  them  and  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss  Anna  Skea. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  a  great  deal  among  the  Indians,  until  I  know  every  Indian,  old  and 
yonng. 

The  Government  has  no  building  suitable  for  school  purposes.  There  has  been  a  constant  talk  of  a 
•chool  building,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  will  never  be  built.  A  new  building  in  the  right  plaoe  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  school  work. 

We  should  have  a  police  or  some  other  means  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  sohool. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  books,  maps,  charts,  and  other  materials  for  schoolroom. 

During  the  year  the  work  has  been  very  pleasant  and  I  have  none  but  the  kindliest  feelings  toward 
the  agent  and  other  officials.    I  trust  the  school  work  will  never  be  discontinued  or  neglected  in  the 
least,  but  that  work  will  go  on  until  everything  is  as  it  should  be.    It  does  seem  tome  tt^t  everything 
la  Just  right  for  a  good  boarding  school,  which  I  trust  we  will  have  soon. 
Bespectfiilly, 

W.B.  Stoops. 

W.  B.  LB88BR, 

U.  8.  Indian  Ag^nt, 


EEPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  MINNESOTA. 

REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth,  Minn., 

AugtMt  S5, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmlt  herewith,  with  statistical  reports,  my  first annaal 
report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894.  I 
reported  here  for  duty  as  Indian  agent  October  26, 1893,  and  after  a  tour  of  the  reser- 
vations and  inventory  of  property  assumed  charge  of  tne  agency  November  27, 1893, 
relieving  my  predecessor,  C.  A.  Ruffee. 

The  agency  consists  of  three  reservations :  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  and  Red 
I^ke.  White  Earth  is  the  headouarters  of  the  agency,  and  is  located  on  the  White 
£arth  Reservation,  22  miles  from  Detroit  City,  which  is  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  nearest  railroad  point.  Leech  Lake  Reservation  is  distant  about  105 
miles  from  White  Earth  and  is  45  miles  northeast  of  Park  Rapids,  a  town  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  dis- 
tant about  100  miles  from  White  Earth  and  is  60  miles  from  Fosston,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

The  following  gives  the  name,  location,  and  acreage  of  the  reservations : 

White  Earth,  Becker  County,  Minn. ;  Leech  Lake,  Cass  County,  Minn. ;  Red  Lake, 
Beltrami  ( 'onnty,  Minn. ;  4,411,102  acres. 

CmunM, — ^The  aggregate  population  of  this  agency  is  7,132,  and  is  apportioned  as 
iblJows : 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas 1,287 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 702 

GnllLake  Mississippi  Chippewas 316 

Mills  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas 976 

Red  Lake  Chippewas 1,276 

Pembina  Chippewas 311 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 1,141 

Cass  and  Winnebagoshisn  Chippewas 421 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 702 

Total. 7,132 
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The  following  table  is  given  in  compliance  with  section  204  of  the  Indian  Regoli 
tions: 


Band. 

Males 
above  18. 

Females 
above  14. 

Scholars 
6  to  16. 

Band. 

Males 

above  18. 

Females 
above  14. 

S<^K>laTs 
6  to  16. 

White  Earth 

White  Oak  Point.. 
Gall  Lake 

809 
176 
62 
231 
298 
111 

353 
223 

98 
343 
416 

94 

400 
182 
101 
829 
231 
72 

Leech  Lake 

Cass  and  Winne- 

bagoabiah 

Otter  Tails 

Total 

821 

118 
167 

883 

131 
205 

9W 
96 

MilleLao 

156 

l^ed  Lake 

Pembina 

1,792 

2,246 

1.822 

Chippewa  Indiana. — ^They  are  composed  of  nine,  distinct  bands,  scattered  over  200 
miles  of  territory,  and  some  of  these  bands  have  little  or  no  communication  or  rela- 
tion with  each  other.  All  now  wear  citizen  dre.S8  and  live  in  houses  of  some  char- 
acter. When  free  from  whisky  they  are  generally  peaceable  and  not  hard  to  man- 
age, but  aside  from  living  in  houses  and  wearing  clothes  I  can  not  see  wherein  the 
fml  bloods  have  made  inuch  advancement.  They  are  constitutionally  opposed  to 
work  and  refuse  to  do  it,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  Government  will 
furnish  them  with  supplies  or  allow  them  and  their  families  to  half  starve. 

During  the  long  years  of  residence  of  this  tribe  in  this  section  of  the  country  ft 
great  many  whites  have  settled  among  them  and  married  Indian  women,  and  their 
oflfspring  now  comprise  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  population,  and  especially  is  this  true 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  These  mixed  bloods  are  the  prosperous  Indians, 
who  do  most  of  the  work  and  furnish  the  best  examples  of  thrift,  making  the  good 
showing  upon  this  agency  in  gardening,  farming,  and  stock  raising  now  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  tnere  a  full  ulood  can  be  found  who  is  educated,  trying  to  live  right,  and 
prospering.  But  this  is  the  exception,  as  most  all  of  the  pure  bloods  remain  in  idle- 
nesSj  and  show  little  disposition  to  engage  in  labor  of  any  kind,  all  the  roseate  and 
sentimental  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Oocapation. — ^Those  who  labor  on  this  agency  are  principally  engaged  in  fanning 
and  gardening.  The  police  force.  Government  rarmers,  teamsters,  interpreters,  and  as 
many  other  of  the  employ^  of  the  agency  as  possible  are  taken  from  the  Indians,  but 
the  total  does  not  exceed  40.  The  lumber  and  shingles  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment ou  this  agency  this  year  was  done  by  Indian  labor,  giving  employment  to  some 
for  a  few  days  and  to  others  for  a  few  months,  not  to  exceed  150  at  the  several  places 
where  this  work  was  done.  The  lumber  now  cut  is  sapposed  to  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  demands,  and  no  employment  of  this  kind  is  expected  for  the  coming  year, 
and  those  Indians  who  do  good  logging  and  are  willing  to  labor  are  left  wi&ont 
anything  to  do. 

A  good  many  on  the  <lifferent  reservations  have,  in  their  proper  seasons,  gathered 
wild  rice,  blueberries,  cranberries,  and  snakeroot,  and  made  considerable  quantities 
of  maple  sugar;  but  these  are  now  mere  incidents  to  their  support.  The  lakes  in 
which  the  wild  rice  once  grew  in  such  abundant  quantities  have  become  almost 
barren,  and  this  is  largely  true  of  the  cranberry  crops,  so  that  these  small  industries 
have  almost  gone.  Hunting  and  fishing,  while  yet  lumishin^  almost  the  entire  sub- 
sistence of  a  great  many  (and  these  yet  prevent  their  starving),  are  getting  poorer 
each  ^ear,  and  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  food  upon  whioli 
to  exist  properly.     A  very  few  engage  in  freighting. 

The  foregoing  includes  the  occupations  of  this  people,  and  as  the  gardening  and 
farming  are  done  almost  entirely  by  mixed  bloods,  it  leaves  the  larger  portion — 
almost  all  the  Indians  proper — ^really  without  employment. 

Farming. — I  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  have  good  gardens  and  crops  planted 
and  cultivated,  and  my  farmers  have  been  especially  active  in  this  respect,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  our  work  has  met  with  good  success.  Most  of  the  farming 
and  gardening  done  on  the  agency  is  done  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  because 
the  population  here  consists  largely  of  mixed  bloods,  who  do  about  all  the  farming, 
and  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  all  allotments  here,  and  to 
induce  the  Indians  of  the  other  reservations  to  move  to  this  one.  The  country  here 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  I  see  no  reason  why  these  can  not  be  grown  here  to  as  good 
advantage  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  I  purchased,  on  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  distributed 
seeds  as  follows  at  White  £arth  Reservation : 

Bushela. 

Wheat 3,870 

Oats 1,460 

Potatoes 1,037 
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In  addition  to  the  abovOi  the  Chippewa  Indian  CommiMion  fhmished  to  removals 
to  this  reservation : 

Busliels. 

Wheat 432 

Oats 290 

Potatoes .* 776 

A  great  many  had  their  own  seed,  and  did  their  own  planting  without  assistance 
from  the  Government.  The  result  has  been  a  large  increase  of  acreage,  and  these 
crops  are  now  about  harvested  and  will  compare  favorably  in  yield  with  the  crops 
of  the  whites  throughout  this  State.  With  one  exception  the  crops  on  the  agency 
have  done  well.  At  Pine  Point,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  crops  are  seriously 
damaged,  and  nothing  more  than  seed  issued  will  be  raised. 

There  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  prairie  grass  on  this  agency  that  makes 
the  best  of  hay.  Heretofore  a  small  portion  of  this  had  been  cut,  and  much  of  the 
stock  of  the  Indians  has  starved  through  the  long  winters  for  want  of  feed.  I  have 
been  especially  urgent  to  them  to  cut  all  the  ha^r  possible,  trying  to  get  those  who 
had  no  stock  to  cut  also  and  sell  their  hay.  This  policy  of  cutting  nay  has  been 
carried  out  upon  all  the  reservations,  and  many  more  tons  have  been  cut  than  any 

Erevious  vear.    I  hope  the  supply  will  prove  sufficient  to  carry  the  stock  of  the 
ndians  tnrough  the  winter. 

I  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  acreage  and  yield  made  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  the  best  sources  at  hand,  which  are  estimated,  but  will  be  found  reasonably 
correct: 


Under  cultivation acres . .    9, 125 

Wheat bushels..  48,600 

Oats do 30,000 

Barley do 165 

Com do 325 

Potatoes do 9,300 


Turnips bushels..  1,375 

Onions do 15 

Beans do 285 

Pumpkins number. .  2, 300 

Other  vegetables bushels . .  2, 175 

Hay  cut tons..  10,500 


I  believe  there  are  varieties  of  com  that  could  be  grown  here  successfully — ^those 
varieties  that  mature  the  most  auickly — and  suggest  that  the  Department  furnish  me 
for  the  next  planting  such  seed  for  the  Indians,  as  the  seasons  here  are  short  but 
vegetation  matures  rapidly.  The  Indians  like  pork  better  than  anything  else,  and 
with  com  they  can  grow  pork. 

Sehooli. — There  are  7  scnools  on  this  agency-r-5  Government  and  2  contract.  The 
following  table  gives  their  location,  attendance,  and  funds  expended  for  their  sup- 
port: 


Sohooli. 


Government: 

White  Earth 

Wild  Rice  River. 

Pine  Point 

Lieech  Lake 

Red  Lake 


Contract; 

St.  Benedict's  Orphan 
St.  Mary'a  Orphan.... 


ReservatioD. 


White  Earth. 

, do 

do 

Lceoh  Lake. . 
Red  Lake — 


1  month  or 
more. 


158 
05 
53 
88 
73 


00 
46 


Averafce 

attendance 

for  school 

year 
(10  mo8.). 


08 
67 
40 
50 
43 


•00 
•46 


Coat  to 

Govwn- 

ment. 


$10,831.85 
6,704.88 
6,428.36 
6,050.61 
4,800.83 


t27.00 
t27.00 


*Average  for  tirelve  months. 


tPer  quarter  per  pnpll. 


There  is  also  on  the  agency,  15  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  White  Earth,  a 
mission  school  under  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  14  scholars.  I  find  no  records  in  this  office  showing  the  number  of  scholars 
in  attendance  upon  contract  schools  off  the  agency,  but  it  is  estimated  there  are  at 
least  50.  This  gives  a  total  attendance  in  schools,  during  part  of  the  year  of  at  least 
0^  out  of  a  total  of  1,822  of  school  age. 

The  school  building  at  Leech  Lake  burned  on  May  21,  1894,  and  I  reported  same 
immediately  to  the  Department.  A  warehouse  was  at  once  rented,  and  school  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  school  buildings  at  other  points  are 
in  fair  repair. 

With  the  present  policy  of  the  Department  to  take  charge  of  Indian  children, 
famish  them  with  food  and  clothing,  keep  them  in  school,  thus  relieving  tbeir 
parenti  of  the  burden  of  supporting  them,  and  with  the  increased  interest  the 
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Indians  now  show  to  have  their  children  educated,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
sohoolroom  capacity  doubled  or  trebled,  and  with  proper  school  management,  the 
attendance  of  the  schools  could  be  largely  increased,  ana  practically  all  the  children, 
of  school  age  brought  into  the  school.  In  my  opinion  the  education  of  these  Indian 
children  is  the  best  expenditure  of  money  that  can  be  made  by  the  Government  for 
this  people.  The  schools  now  have  in  charge  about  all  tney  can  accommodate,  and 
additions  or  new  buildings  should  be  added  at  the  points  where  schools  are  at 
present  maintained,  until  the  schoolroom  capacity  is  at  least  doubled.  I  have 
talked  to  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  reservations  as  to  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating Indian  children,  and  they  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  me. 

Timber. — In  January  last,  I  was  authorized  to  have  cut  2,850,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
1,800,000  shingles  for  issue  to  Indians,  This  work  is  now  more  than  half  coim>leted. 
and  is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  When  this  work  is  miished 
^ere  will  be  an  abundance  />f  lumber  and  shingles  to  supply  all  the  demands. 

Allotments. — There  have  been  made  on  this  agency  2,826  allotments,  of  which  1,135 
have  been  taken  by  residents  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  1,691  by  removals 
&om  other  reservations.  Two  hundred  and  two  houses  have  been  built  by  the  Chip- 
pewa commission  upon  this  reservation.  Eight  hundred  families  now  reside  on  allot- 
ments. 

The  Indians  have  been  unfavorable  to  taking  allotments  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  treaty  of  1890,  asserting,  almost  without  exception,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  carried  out  the  treaty  as  they  understand  it;  that  by  this  treatv  they 
were  each  to  have  an  allotment  of  160  acres,  instead  of  80  acres,  as  they  are  asked  to 
accept. 

The  large  number  of  allotments,  1,135  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,287,  made  to 
the  original  population  of  White  Earth  Reservation,  is  explained  on  this  flponnd: 
That  White  Earth  was  their  home,  and  this  population  is  made  up  largely  of  mixed 
bloods,  and  they  knew  this  was  the  richest  land  on  the  agency,  and  tney  could  see 
by  accepting  allotments  now  that  they  could  secure  the  best  lands.  Hence  for  these 
reasons  they  have  about  all  accepted  allotments,  notwithstanding  their  objections 
to  same  in  common  with  the  Indians  of  the  other  reservations,  on  account  of  the 
treaty. 

In^an  court — We  have  no  Indian  court  at  this  agency,  and  none  is  needed.  I  have 
had  but  little  trouble  in  settling  disputes  and  troubles.  Few  small  offenses  have 
been  committed,  but  better  order  prevails.  I  think  they  respect  the  authority  and 
decisions  of  the  agent  more  than  they  would  that  of  an  Indian  court,  and  that  an 
agent  can  control  them  better  in  every  way. 

Kissions  and  religion. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  on  this  agency 
under  the  name  of  St.  Coluniba.  There  are  9  clergymen — 1  white  and  8  Indians. 
There  is  a  beautiful  stone  church  building  at  White  Earth,  and  every  Sunday  serv- 
ices are  conducted  in  both  English  and  Chippewa.  This  mission  also  has  here  a 
hospital,  a  large  frame  building,  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  under  the  best  of 
management.  There  are  also  church  buildings  at  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and  Wild 
Rice  River  belonging  to  this  mission.  There  are  300  members  belonging  to  this 
church  on  this  agency. 

The  Catholics  have  1,200  Indian  communicants,  and  have  large  substantial  brick 
buildings  for  school  and  church  purposes,  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  White 
Earth. 

Sanitary. — ^The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  reasonably  good  the  past  year.  No 
epidemics  have  been  among  them.  Near  where  the  physicians  are  located,  most  all 
the  Indians  who  are  sick  consult  or  send  for  thom. 

On  account  of  the  large  extent  of  this  agency  I  think  two  additional  physicians  are 
needed,  one  at  Pino  Point  and  one  at  Wild  Rice  River.  These  places  are  distant  35 
and  20  miles  respectively  irom  a  physician,  and  there  are  at  each  point  not  only  large 
settlements,  but  Government  scbools. 

The  census  shows  there  are  7,132  Indians  on  this  agency,  and  included  in  this  pop- 
ulation are  quite  a  number  of  old  helpless  Indians  and  their  families,  depenaent 
entirely  upon  the  rations  of  the  Government  for  support.  They  are  scattered  over 
such  a  territory  that  during  the  cold  -winters,  when  the  thermometer  goes  to  40  below 
zero,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  go  to  the  points  of  distribution  of 
supplies.  I  think  one  or  two  sections  of  land  should  be  set  aside  by  the  Government 
near  White  Earth,  and  all  these  old  Indians,  as  well  as  other  cases  of  confirmed 
invalids  and  regular  recipients  of  Government  aid,  removed  upon  it.  Small  houses 
could  be  built  for  each  family  out  of  the  lumber  sawed  this  year  at  small  expense.  A 
fanner  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  these,  and  with  what  work  tliey  could  do, 
and  their  children,  they  could  be  almost  self-sustaining.  One  acre  or  a  half  acre  to 
each  house  for  a  garden,  and  a  common  farm  for  all,  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
agent  could  then  see  thoy  got  their  supplies  and  did  not  suffer,  and  they  could  then 
teiw  their  annuities,  which  are  often  now  delayed  on  account  of  their  infirmities. 

General  remarks. — Progress  has  been  made  the  past  year.  Whisky  is  still  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  Indian  troubles  and  crime.    It  seems  that  they  will  get  -Whisky  some 
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way  or  other,  and  no  amonnt  of  vigilance,  persnasion,  threats,  or  punishment  can 
keep  them  from  it;  yet  there  has  been  much  less  drunkenness  on  the  agency  than 
heretofore. 

There  has  heen  an  increased  attendance  and  interest  in  the  schools.  The  churches 
have  heen  zealous  in  their  work,  and  the  relations  of  the  employ^  with  the  Indians 
have  heen  of  a  friendly  character. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  M.  Allen, 
U.  S,  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  White  Earth  School. 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  JvXy  90, 1894. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmlt  the  following  report  of  White  Earth  Government  school  for  fiscal 
year  ending  Joue  80,  1894 : 

The  advaucement  made  by  the  pupils  in  schoolroom  work  has  been  fnllj  equal  to  expectation,  and 
in  many  individnal  cases  more  was  accomplished  than  anticipated.  There  have  not  been  aa  many 
aeholars  in  the  highest  grades  as  daring  the  year  previous,  many  having  gone  to  nonreservation 
schools,  but  all  grades  were  represented. 

The  attendance  in  the  primary  department  has  been  more  largely  increased  than  the  others,  mak- 
ing the  numbers  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  room  to  contain  and  the  teacher  to  instenct,  which 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  change  manv  to  rooms  where  higher  grades  are  taught,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  higher  graoes  to  the  detriment  of  the  grades  already  being  taught,  as 
work  was  arranged  in  them  so  as  to  occupy  all  of  the  time.  With  the  large  increase  in  the  primary 
department  another  teacher  could  have  been  profitably  employed. 

The  whole  enrollment  during  the  year  was  158,  with  an  average  attendsnoe  of  08.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  quarter  many  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  farm  work.  The  teaching  and 
grading  have  been  made  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  conform  to  tha  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart* 
m«itb 

As  regarda  the  employes  in  the  various  departments,  I  will  state  that  they  have  been  in  moat  caaea 
efficient  and  attentive  to  their  duties.    I  see  no  good  reason  for  their  discontinuance. 

The  aeholars  have  been  well  cared  for  and  neatly  dressed,  the  matron  and  seamstress  taking  great 
pains  in  having  the  dresses  of  the  girls  made  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  tiiua 
causing  their  appearance  to  be  often  commented  upon,  and  moat  favorably.  The  girls  have  been 
fully  taught  in  all  that  pertains  to  household  duties;  also  in  making  and  mending  garments,  knitting 
and  crocheting. 

Seven  acres  of  garden  are  being  cultivated  by  the  boys,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  under  so  perfect  a  state  of  cultivation  as  this.  For  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of  vegetablea 
tcT  the  uae  of  the  school  to  carry  it  through  the  year. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  kept  neat  and  tidy.  The  school  grounds  have  been 
ornamented  with  trees,  which,  with  their  present  age  and  thrifty  growth  and  shade,  together  with 
ite  grassy  lawn,  makes  it  both  pleasant  and  attractive. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  Agent  R.  M.  Allen  is  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
achool,  and  is  doing  everything  for  ito  advancement  which  hia  position  will  admit. 
very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  HuiOE, 
SupwirUendent  WkiU  Sarth  Qovemm&nt  SehooU 

The  SUPKBINTBNDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rice  River  School. 

Bbaulibu,  Minn.,  July  If,  2894. 

8tB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  report  of  Rice  River  Government  boarding  school  for 
flacal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

When  the  former  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Scherfenberg,  gave  up  his  position,  some  delay  was 
Daceaaarily  incurred  in  obtaining  an  assistant;  but  the  post  was  taken  in  June  by  Miss  Carrie  A.- 
Walker, who  givea  excellent  saUsfaction  in  her  work.    The  pupils  have  progressed  well  in  their 
atndiea  generally  during  the  year. 

The  Janitor,  with  the  boys  help,  put  up  last  winter  an  abundant  supply  of  ice  for  the  use  of  the 
achool.  At  present  they  have  the  garden  in  good  condition,  so  that  it  promises  to  yield  well.  Qrad- 
iBgthe  yard  and  play  ground— a  n^ded  improvement  begun  last  year— is  finished. 

The  girls  have  performed  well  their  share  of  general  housework,  besides  learning  to  make  and 
mend  in  the  sewing  room.    A  number  have  also  learned  to  knit. 

Attendanoa  this  year  haa  been  good,  and  an  improvement  over  last.  During  the  winter  we  repeat* 
•dlj  refused  admission  to  pupils,  oecanse  our  bnildings  wore  alreatly  too  crowded.  Average  for  first 
quarter  was  53;  for  second  and  third  qusrtor,  74;  tor  fourth  quarter,  56.    The  reduction  in  this 

S quarter  is  accounted  for  thus:  Nine  of  our  pupils  who  were  most  regular  in  attendance  were  trana- 
tmd  to  Pierre,  S.  Dak.    Sugar-making  vacation  caused  the  usual  delay  in  rctnming,  and  many  of  the 
children  were  aick  with  whooping  cough.    Except  this,  however,  wo  nave  had  very  little  sickness. 

In  general,  the  pupils  are  willing  and  obedient,  and  all  seem  well  contented  with  their  school  life. 
We  could  eaaily  aouble  the  attendanre  if  we  had  accommodation  for  them,  us  we  ore  in  a  populous 
district,  and  the  people  are  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  a  home  school  than  to  one  farther 
away. 

Ymj  reapectfolly, 

Viola  Cook, 

SuperintendenL 
Th*  SDPKmmofDKNT  OF  Indian  Bghooia 
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RXPORT  OF  SUPBRINTENDBNT  OF  PiKS  PoiNT  SCHOOL. 


PiNB  Ponrr  Govbbnmsmt  Boardino  School, 

Pon^ford,  Minn.,  Jufy  9,  1894. 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  Becond  anniuil  report  of  the  Pine  Point  Ooremment  board- 
ing school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  80,  1894. 

The  general  daily  averase  fur  the  year  has  been  40f .  The  average  would  have  been  higher  except 
for  two  epidemics — one  of  sore  eyes  during  the  second  quarter,  and  one  of  scarlatina  during  the 
third  quarter.  As  a  rule  among  these  Indians,  as  soon  as  a  child  that  is  in  school  lieoomee  sick  it  must 
be  removed  and  taken  to  the  parents. 

The  schoolroom  work,  which  has  been  very  gratifying,  began  on  the  Ist  day  of  September  and 
was  continuous  during  the  year,  excepting  the  legal  holi^ys. 

Sundays  have  been  spent  in  attending  cnnrch  in  the  forenoon  and  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon — 
the  latter  conducted  by  Miss  M.  Phillips,  the  teacher. 

Forty  pupils  am  all  that  we  can  accommodate  on  account  of  the  small  room  we  have  for  dormitories. 
And  we  nave  only  one  room  for  schoolroom  exercifies  and  that  is  a  very  poor  one,  it  being  an  old  dilapi- 
dated log  building,  too  cold  in  winter.  I  recommend  that  a  new  school  building  be  couHtruoted  with 
two  rooms  for  school  exercises  on  the  first  floor,  and  dormitory  room  for  50  children  upstairs,  and  an 
employes'  room.  A  building  of  this  kind  should  not  cost  the  Covemment  much,  as  t^e  lumber  can  be 
sawea  close  by  here,  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  thousand  feat. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  A.  Oakland, 

SuperinUndent. 

B.  M.  Aluen, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Supxrintendbnt  of  Lbkch  Lakb  School. 

Lbbch  Lake,  Minn.,  Jufy  i^,  1894. 

SiB:  In  oompliaaoe  with  Bnle  42  of  "  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service^"  I  herewith  respectfully 
■abmit  my  first  annnal  report. 

On  my  arrival  at  Leech  Lake,  November  29. 1898,  I  found  the  sehool  in  running  order  under  the 
temporary*  supervision  of  the  teacher,  Kirk  Haalett,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Haxlett.  the  seamstress, 
aeting  in  the  capacity  of  matron.  The  cook  and  the  laundress,  although  performing  their  dntiea 
aatie&otorily,  were  far  from  being  desirable  employes.  It  was  on  this  account  that  shortly  after, 
when  an  oppoirtunlty  presented  itself  their  places  were  filled  by  the  present  incumbents. 

The  boys  under  the  management  of  William  J.  Braunchaud,  Janitor,  were  well  behaved  and  given 
to  neatness.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  exceedingly  low  salary— $26  per  months-attached  to  the  above  position,  and  to  the 
desirability  of  having  it  increased  to  $35  or  $40  per  month. 

The  dormitories,  play  rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry  were  all  in  as  good  a  condition  as  the 
miserable  old  building  would  allow. 

The  school,  then,  as  it  was  up  to  the  time  it  was  burned,  was  crowded  far  beyond  its  normal  capacity. 
Instead  of  giving  accommodations  to  50  and  more,  it  should  have  been  required  to  accommodate  but 
half  that  number.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  consequ«it 
lack  of  sufficient  air  capacity,  we  managed  by  constructing  several  ventilators  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mnm  the  ill  efl^ts  thereof.  Very  little  sickness  was  present  throughout  the  entire  term :  mostly  mea- 
sles, sore  eyes,  and  colds.  Three  deaths,  however,  lends  sadness  to  not  a  few  of  us.  Of  the  three  bovs 
who  died,  one  died  of  spinal  disease  and  two  of  consumption.  All  had  been  sent  hcmie  several  weeks 
previous  to  their  death. 

The  schoolroom  under  the  charge  of  Kirk  Haslett,  teacher,  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  due 
undoubtedly  to  IVeouent  changes  in  superintendents,  and  other  employes,  consequent  change  of 
schoolroom  tactics,  lack  of  self-control  and  interest  on  part  of  teacher,  too  many  pupils,  and  the 
absenoe  of  unity  of  purpose.  This,  on  our  arrival,  we  endeavored  to  roctif>',  and  finally,  aid  succeed  in 
bringinir  partial  order  out  of  chaos.  Bv  organising  another  school  and  devoting  a  whole  day  myself 
to  teaching,  we  together  succeeded,  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  in  getting  the  children  started  on 
the  right  patli. 

One  great  civilising  agency  which  should  be  employed  in  every  school,  white  or  Indian,  is  muaic. 
This  was  practicallv  absent  from  the  schoolroom  exercises  on  my  arrival.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
eager  these  dear  children  were  for  me  to  play  upon  mv  violin  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival,  and 
how  delighted  they  were  when  I  announceil  that  all  would  meet  in  the  dining  room  after  supper  to 

Sractice  some  hymns.  These  meetings  were  continued  almost  to  the  close  of  uie  year,  and  proved  a 
ecided  success.  New  life  was  infused  into  the  school  thereby,  and  well  it  should,  for  there  ia  no 
agency  so  powerful  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  a  disorderly  lot  of  children  as  vocal  or  instm- 
mental  music.  Instead  of  a  bevy  of  noisy  romping  girls  at  all  times,  we  would  very  ftreqnently  aee 
miniature  choirs  singing  the  songs  that  most  impressed  them. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  was  the  habitual  use  of  the  mother  tongue  by  the 
children  and  several  of  the  Indian  employes.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  former  we  found  almost  imp<Mai> 
ble.  and  to  the  latter  entirely  so.  Being  very  close  to  their  homes  any  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
children  for  using  their  mother  tongue  resulted  in  a  runaway  and  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  By  caremlly  noting  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  pupUs,  and  by  a  deprivation  of  privil^ea 
cased  thereon,  we  succeeded  far  beyond  our  expectations  in  reducing  the  amount  of  Chippewa  t^k. 

During  the  year  a  great  many  changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management  were 
introduced,  all  of  which  proved  successful.  Instead  of  the  three  B  methods,  which  appareotiy  were 
in  vogue  for  some  time,  tne  "New  Education  "  methods  were  brought  to  bear.  Daily  drill  exerolaes  in 
phonics  were  insisted  upon,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  bAter  articulation,  which,  owing  to  the  reti- 
cence  of  the  Indian  children  in  the  schoolroom,  is  not  of  the  very  l>est.  Thought  getting  connected 
with  correct  pronunciation  and  articulation  was  the  end  aimed  at  in  all  the  reading  classes. 

Loud  reading,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  found  in  a  gieat  many  Indian  schools,  was  secared 
by  sending  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  an  adjoining  room  or  hallway  where  he  was  compelled  to  read 
loudly  and  distinctly  in  order  that  the  remainder  of  the  class  could  either  follow  him  trma  their  booka 
or  reproduce  what  he  was  reading  on  their  slates  or  blackboard. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  oonsiHted  of  drill  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  practical  prob- 
lems such  as  they  would  naturally  be  called  upon  to  solve  every  day  of  tueir  lives.  In  this  branon,  aa 
in  all  others,  the  aim  was  to  atimulate  thought. 
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History  and  s^graphy  were  indmiitely  connected  And  together  were  made  the  means  of  develm)- 
ing  npt  so  mnch  their  loye  of  country,  which  is  very  ftilly  dereloped  in  most  Indians,  as  a  lore  for 
ofur  institutions. 

Composition  or  letter  writing  for  the  more  advanced,  and  dictation  exercises  or  reproduction  stories 
for  the  remainder,  were  daily  features  of  the  schoolroom. 

All  through  the  year  correlation  of  studies  was  insisted  upon,  therehy  tending  more  and  more  to 
better  habits  of  study  and  an  allsidedness  in  development.  In  short,  the  "  New  JEducation  "  prinoi* 
pies  were  carefully  followed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  fire  of  May  21,  which  destroyed  our  boarding  school  building,  a  report  of  the  condi- 
tion thereof  will  very  natnnubr  be  impossible.  However,  should  it  have  remained  standing,  onr 
need  for  a  new  building  would  have  been  none  the  less.  With  the  number  of  children  around  Leech 
ttnd  Cass  Lakes  who  are  running  wild  it  would  be  possible  to  thrice  fill  a  building  of  twice  the  capa* 
cdty  of  the  old  one.  I  would  therefore  most  respectfully  recommend  that  a  new  building  capable  of 
comfortably  accommodating  a  hundred  children  be  erected  at  some  distance  from  the  village. 

The  bnilaing  which  we  occupied  temporarily  from  the  2lBt  of  May  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  have  been  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  had  there  been  a  great  amount  of  rainfall.  The 
roof  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  unpossible  to  keep  anything  dry  on  the  second  floor.  As 
•oon  as  a  rain  appeared  we  were  compelled  to  pile  up  the  mattresses,  pillows,  etc.,  in  order  that  we 
might  better  cover  them.  In  order  to  protect  us  on  the  first  floor,  blanicets  were  spread  on  the  floor 
overhead.  On  several  occasions  a  rain  came  down  upon  us  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  were  sound 
asleep.  We  were  generally  awakened  after  a  thorousn  soaking,  which  requirM  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
following  day  to  dry.  On  such  an  occasion  we  would  therefore  be  oorapelled  to  come  down  stairs,  and 
•eek  out  the  dry  spots  under  tables  and  benches  in  order  to  secure  the  night's  rest  in  comfort.    *    *    * 

The  sewing  room,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Stella  Cress,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work,  as 
was  the  laundry  under  the  efficient  care  of  Miss  Mary  Taylor.  The  assistant  teacher.  Miss  Smily 
X.  Peaks,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  made  progress  in  her  work.  Although  young  and  inexperienced  she 
will  soon  rikake  her  mark  in  Indian  education.  Mr.  Braunchaud,  the  Janitor,  who  is  also  our  farmer 
and  general  utility  man,  did  excellent  work  and  deserves  better  remuneration  for  his  services. 

Extending  my  heartf^t  thanks  to  our  kind  agent,  Mivj.  R.  M.  Allen,  and  to  the  esteemed  overseer, 
I>r.  S.  S.  Hart,  as  well  as  to  all  the  remaining  employes  for  their  kind  cooperation  in  the  noble  cause, 
and  hoping  that  we  may  all  live  for  better  eflorts  m  tne  future,  I  shall  close  with  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  at  Leech  Li^e. 
Very  respectfully, 

Kbauth  H.  Chessman, 

SuptrintendetU. 

The  SfTPERIMTKNDBlfT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Red  Lake  School. 

Rkd  Lakb  Risebvation,  Wbitb  Eabth  Agenct,  Jtdy  9, 1894. 

BOL :  Herein  is  submitted  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Red  Lake  boarding  school.  A  few  historical 
features  of  the  school,  during  these  years,  are  briefly  stated.  My  superintendencv  began  March  12, 
1800,  at  which  date  21  children  were  in  attendance,  ino  school  being  in  charge  of  tne  overseer  at  this 
point,  SAsiste<l  by  the  present  teacher,  Mary  C.  English.  We  cIoscmI  the  quarter  with  an  attendance 
of  28  nnpils.  It  was  exceedingly  diflicult  to  overcome  the  established  pr^udioes,  and  the  growth  of  the 
school  was  slow,  but  gradually  increased  to  63  pupils,  who  remained  to  the  dose  of  the  year.  Sinoe 
that  time  the  attendance  has  not  materially  changed. 

To  briefl.v  illustrate  the  advancement  of  the  school  during  this  period,  only  3  children  were  able  to 
write  an  intelligible  sentence  of  a  line  or  two;  but  few  could  understand  the  simplest  English  words; 
ilmy  knew  nothing  of  writing  daily  lessons  or  letters;  only  two  boys  had  learned  to  milk  a  cow  or  to 
eare  for  the  stock  and  to  do  fann  work,  which  usually  consisted  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  cared  for  by  the 
employes.  Not  one  girl  could  manufacture  any  form  of  clothing  or  prepare  a  meal.  The  school  grounds 
were  a  mass  of  tangled  bushes,  weeds,  and  decayed  stumps,  emblematic  of  a  better  condition  at  some 
previous  period.    I^ences  and  buildings  were  dilapidated,  and  the  buildings  are  not  much  lietter  now. 

This  condition  of  afifairs  was  occasioned,  nearly  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  by  no  one  considering  him- 
self a  responsible  head.  The  difiiculty  was  removed  by  the  Department  in  the  adoption  of  specifio 
•ohool  regulations,  and  by  the  overseer  no  longer  residing  at  the  school  buildings. 

For  two  years  or  more,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  children  have  been  able  to  write  sentences  and  spell> 
ing  lessons,  and  one-third  to  write  intelligible  letters,  and  especially  during  the  past  year  have  cor- 
reeponded  with  acquaintances  and  with  the  numerous  contributors  to  the  school  library,  through 
Prances  C.  Sparhawk,  Salisbury  Point,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Library 
Association. 

Kvory  child  who  has  attended  school  one  year  or  more  can  understand  the  ordinary  school  talk,  and 
the  more  advanced  classes  can  both  understand  and  talk  English  very  well,  and  some  of  them  often 
interpret  for  school  employes. 

The  boys  nine  years  of  age  and  upward  milk  the  cows  and  perform  the  various  chores  about  the 
school.  The  larger  boys  are  fond  of  cultivating  the  land  and  workinie  with  the  team.  They  hauled 
ont  this  spring,  with  the  assistsnce  of  the  Janitor,  65  loads  of  manui-e  and  often  perform  mechanical 
work  about  the  buildings,  manufacture  implement  handles,  assisted  in  inclosing  all  the  school  lands 
wiUi  good  fences,  removing  »11  the  bushes  and  other  rubbish  from  the  premises  and  nicely  cultivating 
each  year  5  to  6  acres  of  gu^en  land. 

At  the  present  time,  by  order  of  Agent  Robert  M.  Allen,  and  the  assistance  of  Overseer  J.  C.  Lawler, 
preparations  are  being  made  to  inclose  200  acres  of  land  for  pasturing  the  stock,  thus  snppljring  a 
loDC-fSslt  want  and  a  matter  I  have  urged  in  official  reports  and  otherwise,  ever  since  1  have  been  bore, 
MM  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  above  named  gentlemen  has  the  desired  end  been  accomplished. 

At  least  one  half  of  the  girls  are  skillful  with  the  needle,  and  the  older  ones  manufacture  muob  of 
(heir  own  clothinir  and  repair  that  of  the  boys.  Several  of  the  girls,  at  various  times,  have  done  the 
sooking  for  the  school,  and  to  some  extent  taught  the  cooks.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  it  is  necessary 
to  take  women  from  the  camps  as  employes. 

Samples  of  the  handy  and  scholastic  work  of  the  children  were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  and,  to 

a  note  the  lanenage  of  Supt.  S.  B.  Whittington,  *'If  you  will  send  us  more  we  will  be  slad  to  receive 
;."  This  win  suffice  for  comparisons,  though  they  could  1>e  extended  mnch  further  to  advantage. 
Referring  to  style  of  dress,  manners,  health,  and  personal  neatness,  the  above  improvements  have 
efboB  been  oommented  upon  by  the  residents  here  and  by  former  employ6s. 
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By  moans  of  the  assifltAnce  of  a.  competent  JanitQr  this  year,  I  hare  had  time  to  give  better  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectnai  training  of  the  children. 

The  facilities  of  this  school  in  nearly  all  respects  are  quite  inadequate  to  its  present  necdst  The 
bnUdlngs  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  conttidenng  this  extreme  northern  climate.  It  is  wfth  diffi- 
culty daring  cold  weather  that  the  children  and  employes  are  prevented  from  suffering  with  the  cold. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Special  Agent  James  Dickson  and  Inspector  Paul  Faisona,  and  by 
allowing  tne  required  amount  of  air  space  per  individual,  the  building  is  only  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date 30  children  at  most,  and  yet  during  much  of  the  year  nearly  twice  that  number  are  crowded  into 
the  building,  fed,  and  boused.  • 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  during  the  history  of  the  school,  the  number  of  girls  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  bovA,  which  is  partly  doe  to  the  seeming  necessity  on  the  partof  the  parents  to  keep  the  boya 
home  to  oo  their  work,  instead  of  keeping  the  pT\B,  as  was  formerly  the  practice.  The  principal 
treason,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  lor  four  years  have  been  in  charge  of  the  same  matron, 
interested  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  service,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  various  men  who  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  boys. 

Oi*xhe  attractions  flrom  which  the  school  has  derived  much  good  is  the  free  librarv.  sustained  br 
the  contributions  of  the  parties  already  mentioned.  The  library  involves  considerable  correflDona- 
ence  and  other  labor,  but  it  is  well  applied.  Through  this  medium  and  securing  the  steady  attenoano* 
of  several  mixed-bloods  firom  white  settlements,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  healtn  of  the  children  has  always  been  good  and  no  deaths  have  occurred. 

They  are  easily  disciplined  and  the  mildest  forms  of  correction  bnve  been  exercised  for  all  affena^ 
It  is  with  the  grandparents  and  the  older  class  of  parents,  who  are  very  ienorant,  that  we  bave  our 
difficulty.  From  ail  such,  annuities  and  perquisites  ought  to  be  withheld,  and  thua  a  more  regular 
attendance  of  their  children  secured. 

For  substantiation  of  the  statements  made  herein,  I  respectfully  refer  the  office  to  Uie  reports  of 
Supervisors  T.  S.  Ansley  and  Charles  W.  Goodman  and  Special  Agents  Charles  H.  Thompson  and 
James  Dickson,  all  of  whom  rigidly  inspected  all  things  past  and  present  in  oonnection  with  thia 
achool. 

Considering  the  serious  difficulties  that  often  and  necessarily  occur  in  many  Indian  soho6la,  it  in 
only  fair  to  admit  that  the  Red  Lake  boarding  school  has  been  fairly  prosperous. 

H.  B.  Wilson, 

To  the  SupsBiKTBNDKirT  OF  Indian  Schools. 


REPOETS  OF  AGENTS  m  MONTANA, 

EEPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfbet  Agency, 
Piegan  Post-Office,  Moni.y  Augnet  15, 1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1894.  I  arrived  at  this  agency  July  2^,  1893,  ana  receipted 
for  the  property  August  15, 1893,  on  which  date  I  assumed  charge. 

Agency. — Occupies  less  than  an  acre  of  ground  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stock- 
ade. Dwellings— aged  log  houses  with  board  and  dirt  roofs — storehouses,  shop, 
stables,  in  fact  all  the  agency  structures,  excepting  the  slaughterhouse  ^and  it  is 
bat  little  removed  and  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wind)  are  within  the  mclosore. 
This  place  defies  my  powers  of  description.  The  illnstrations  appearing  in  the  Cen- 
tary  Magazine  three  or  four  years  ago  of  Siberian  prisons  aud  stockades  fittingly 
portray  the  situation. 

Kew  agency. — Now  in  course  of  construction  on  Willow  Creek,  about  18  miles  north- 
west of  the  old  agency,  including  hospital  building,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
concerned,  when  conipleted.  as  I  expect  it  will  be,  by  November  next.  At  this  agency 
(the  new  one)  a  modem  slaughterhouse,  with  overhead  track  and  runway,  stock 
yards  and  ice  house  attached,  has  been  built  in  open-market  purchase. 

Agency  farm. — Was  abandoned  before  my  coming  and  is  a  rich  source  for  the  prop- 
agation of  thistles,  mustard,  cockle,  etc.  I  have  assigned  the  greater  portion  of  this 
farm  to  an  enterprising  Indian,  who  will  in  the  ensuing  year  bring  it  under  caltiva- 
tion,  while  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  remainder  useful. 

BMervation. — This  reservation  lies  between  the  112th  and  114th  meridians  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Greenwich  and  the  48th  and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  con- 
tains 1,760,000  acres,  consisting  of  mountains,  foothills,  valleys,  and  rolling  prairies, 
and  is  watered  by  Birch,  Badger,  Two  Medicine,  Willow,  and  Cut  Bank  creeks,  the 
south  and  north  forks  of  Milk  River,  St.  Marys,  Swift  Current,  and  Belly  rivers,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  ent-ers  from  the  east  and  leaves  it  at 
the  western  boundary,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  reservation  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  persistent 
encroachment  of  cattle  men,  who  drive  their  herds  near  the  soathem  and  eastern 
boundaries,  with  a  view  of  their  working  on  to  the  reserve,  which  they  have  done  at 
times  in  great  numbers.  I  found  soon  after  taking  charge  from  10,000  to  15,000  head 
of  trespassing  cattle  and  horses,  which  I  caused  to  be  removed,  and  by  persistent  nse 
of  the  agency  employ<Ss,  police,  and  other  Indians,  I  have  since  turned  back  thoa« 
sands  that  were  coming  on.  A  separate  paper  on  this  growing  evil  and  menace  to 
the  chief  industry — cattle-raising— of  these  Indians  will  be  submitted  at  another 
time. 
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Agrienltiire. — There  are  no  Indian  farms  on  this  reservation  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  farms  so  called  consist  of  patches  of  irreeolar  shape,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
half  to  10  acres,  indifferently  cultivated  and  poorly  fenced.  More  ground  will 
be  broken  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  covered  with  water.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  their  fences  for  fuel  in  the  winter  and  rebuilding  them  in 
the  ensuing  spring  or  summer. .  But  few  of  the  Indians  know  how  to  plow  or  put  in 
a  crop  of  any  kind  and  none  of  them  understand  irrigation.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  understood  that  less  than  a  half  dozen  had  ditches  when  I  came  here,  and 
only  one  of  these  carried  sufficient  water,  and  they  had  not  been  thoroughly  taught 
when  and  how  to  irrigate.  The  past  year  a  discouraging  majority  of  the  Indians 
planting  did  not  get  their  seed  back,  and  but  three  or  four  realized  more  than  a 
return  of  seed,  and  these  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  that  sown.  From  what  information 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  such  results  have  been  almost  of  annual  occurrence,  and 
this  has  not  been  due  to  climutio  conditions,  but  to  lack  of  irrigation  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  white  farmers.  There  are  but  three  farmers  to  teach  and 
show  nearly  2,000  Indians,  scattered  over  at  least  a  million  acres  of  land,  how  to 
farm  and  pel  form  other  work  incident  thereto.  Of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  farmers  the  Department  has  already  been  advised. 

The  arable  land  on  this  reservation,  under  a  well-devised  system  of  irrigation  and 
with  a  proper  distribution  of  water  and  by  applying  the  usual  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  produce  in  abundance  all  the  hardy  vegetables  and  cereals  grown  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  domestic  grasses.  These  grasses  should 
be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  it  is  well  established  that  wild  hay  by 
freqnent  cutting  finally  dies  out.  Domestic  grass  takes  best  after  the  soil  has  been 
under  cultivation  long  enough  to  eliminate  the  wild  element.  From  personal  obser- 
vation and  investigation,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  yeara  in  various 
portions  of  this  State  when  it  was  yet  a  Territory,  I  can  say  there  is  scarcely  a  por- 
tion of  it  where  water  can  be  had  that  will  not  yield  abundant  returns  for  the 
labor  and  money  invested.  Montana  has  taken  high  rank  in  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  a  compilation  of  the  crop  reports  in  Gallatin  Valley  for  1893, 
which  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  potato  crop  of  that  county,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  the  banner  potato  county  of  the  State,  exceeded  in  average  that  of  the 
United  States  by  375  per  cent,  and  the  same  excess  of  results  in  potato  culture  is 
common  to  all  garden  vegetable  crops,  bearing  in  mind  that  ccrt(]kin  localities  have 
too  short  seasons  and  the  temperature  too  low  at  night  to  ripen  melons  and  tomatoes. 
Single  cabbages  have  weighed  as  high  as  42  pounds.  All  varieties  of  turnips  and 
beets  attain  enormous  size;  nor  is  this  undue  development  at  the  expense  of  quality 
and  flavor,  but,  to  the  contrary,  they  are  of  superior  excellence  for  table  use.  I  have 
dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  productiveness  of  Montana  because  I  find  it  stated  that 
thia  reservation  is  nonproductive  in  the  vegetable  department.  To  further  establish 
the  contrary  I  need  only  cite  the  success  m  this  line  attained  by  the  fathers  at  the 
Holy  Family  Mission,  located  on  Two  Medicine  Creek,  about  5  miles  from  this  agency, 
who  in  the  past  year  raised  vegetables  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  their  school 
and  a  good  crop  of  oats  besides.  The  ranchmen,  too,  living  just  off  the  reservation, 
who  have  irrigating  ditches,  attain  similar  results  and  these  Indians  can  do  likewise 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent,  active,  and  conscientious  white  farmers  to 
teach  and  show  them  the  way. 

Hay  erop. — The  hay  crop  was  under  average,  owing  to  the  drought  and  the  early 
fall  of  snow,  but  sufficient  was  gathered  to  teed  the  stock  most  needing  it  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  believed  but  slight  loss  in  stock 
resulted  from  the  shortage  of  hay.  The  additional  farmers  asked  for,  or  other 
essentials  that  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  make  these  people  self-sup- 
porting, should  not  be  denied,  for  all  must  agree  that  no  system  should  be  upheld 
And  no  economy  practiced  that  is  in  any  measure  obstructive.  Economy  becomes 
exef«sive  when  it  opposes  progress  and  efficiency. 

Belting  whisky  to  Indiani. — These  Indians  have  had  no  whisky  since  the  28th  of 
October,  1893.  except  one  mixed  blood  who,  while  on  pass  visiting  his  children  at  the 
Fort  Shaw  inaustrial  school  last  month,  purchased  from  a  dealer  at  Sun  River  a  pint 
flask  of  whisky  and  a  quart  of  alcohol.  The  facts  in  this  case,  with  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  party  selling,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S.  district  attorney. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  agency  my  predecessor  (Maj.  George  Steell)  fully 
informed  me  of  his  successes  and  disappointments  in  the  prosecution  of  whisky 
cases.  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  Maj.  Steell  for  his  cour- 
tesy and  for  the  valuable  information  so  freely  given  me,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  town  of  Robare,  just  off  the  reservation,  consisting  of  two  saloons,  one  store, 
po«t-offic«,  and  large  «table,  comprised  the  plant  where  the  Indians  obtained  their 
principal  supply  of  ^  hisky.    From  inquiry  I  became  satisfied  that  this  town  was 

frincipally  supported  by  Indian  patronage,  and  in  fact  was  located  with  that  view. 
forbade  the  Indians  from  leaving  the  reservation  upon  any  pretense,  on  pain  of 
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trial  by  the  conrt  of  Indian  offenses.  The  enforcement  of  this  order,  of  which  there 
were  but  few  violations,  made  business  very  dull  at  Robare.  There  were  several 
"squaw  men''  about  the  town  who  were  either  employed  by  the  whisky  men  or 
were  in  sympathy  with  them,  whose  wives  were  on  the  aeency  rolls  drawing  rations 
and  annuitieSi  two  of  whom  were  found  to  be  witnesses  for  tiie  defense  in  my  first 
prosecution.  I  then  became  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  dropping  the  wives  of  all 
these  men  from  the  rolls,  which  I  did,  and  the  issue  of  rations  to  them  was  denied. 

In  the  meantime  I  caused  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  one  Joseph  Purvis,  a  noto- 
rious whisky  trader,  for  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians  prior  to  my  t-aking  charge. 
Purvis  pleaded  guilty,  and,  in  view  of  information  given  to  myself  and  the  then 
district  attorney  regarding  others  of  his  kind,  was  only  sentencc^d  to  be  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  for  three  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100.  Mart  BromelJ,  another 
saloonist  in  the  same  burg,  was  arrested  later  for  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians 
after  my  administration  began,  with  seven  counts  against  him.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  one  count,  and  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  months  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $100.  The  district  attorney  has  assured  me  that  if  he  is  alive  and  in  office 
when  Bromell's  sentence  expires  he  will  have  him  arraigned  upon  the  remaining 
counts.  In  some  occult  way  it  became  known  to  Bromell  that  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest ;  in  cousec^uence  he  could  not  be  found  for  some  days.  It  was 
subsequently  completely  established  that  in  Quitting  Robare  he  came  onto  the 
reservation,  his  rendezvous  being  at  Thomas  Williamson's,  a  white  man  married  to 
a  mixed  blood,  and  at  one  time  agency  carpenter,  where  he  was  not  only  harbored 
but  aided  in  carrying  on  his  nefarious  traffic  from  that  point.  Williamson  and  his 
family  I  had  removedfrom  the  reservation. 

Betolti. — As  stated,  my  Indians  have  had  no  whisky  since  October  28,  1893;  Robare 
abandoned;  post-office  discontinued;  store  and  saloons  closed,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  the  latter  sent  to  the  penitentiary.      The  squaw  men  referred  to,  not  being 

Erovidedy  through  the  issuance  of  rations  to  their  wives,  with  the  necessities  of  life, 
ave  had  to  move  away  and  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  benefit  to  the 
Indians  as  well  as  to  the  squaw  men  is  more  readily  imagined  than  described.  Thus 
have  I  added  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  claim  that  Army  officers  are  arbi- 
trary and  cruel. 

Agency  school. — Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  inclosed  annual  report 
of  oupt.  Matson,  who  fairly  states  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  tne  urgent  need  of  additional  school  room,  an  estimate  for  which 
is  on  file  in  your  office.  The  necessary  repairs,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  made 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  and  such  remedial  measures  nkdopted  as  wiU 
prevent  the  inflow  of  water  to  the  cellars.  I  shall  submit,  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the 
time,  a  proposition  for  a  heating  plant  for  the  school,  believing  it  susceptible  of 
demonstration  that  steam  or  hot-water  heat  can  be  supplied  cheaper  and  with  more 
safety  than  by  wood  stoves,  the  cost  of  which  in  fuel  alone  is  $1,200  annually. 

I  intend  laying  a  wide  board  walk  in  front  of  and  connecting  the  two  school  build- 
ings, that  the  children  may  have  dry  footing  in  wet  weather  when  marching  to  and 
from,  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  several  times  daily;  also,  high  board  fences 
adjoining  and  to  the  rear  of  each  building,  with  suitable  divisions,  that  the  sexes 
may  be  separated  and  screened  from  each  other  when  desirable.  With  this  in 
view  I  have  already  had  the  boys  and  girls'  latrines  placed  in  widely  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  stables  and  corrals  I  shall  move  southward  some  distance,  as  at  present 
located  they  are  objectiouable  in  being  too  close  to  the  main  school  building  and 
on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wind.  Sheds  will  also  be  built  for  the  cattle.  These 
latter  improvements  will  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  school  and,  perhaps,  one  ot 
the  agency  carpenters,  and  the  lumber  will  be  taken  fVom  that  on  hand  for  issue  to 
Indians  and  for  agency  use.  The  Department  will  be  asked  in  due  time  to  replace 
the  lumber  and  nails  so  used. 

The  industrial  work  nt  the  school  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  as  efficient  in  all 
of  its  branches  as  could  be  desired,  and  this  has  been  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
industrial  t-eachers,  who,  since  my  incumbency,  unless  the  present  one  proves  an 
exception,  have  not  shown  capacity  above  that  of  a  tinker  or  chore  boy.  During 
vacation  Supt.  Matson  and  teachers  Horace  J.  Johnson  and  Alfred  Moll  voluntarily 
aided  in  industrial  work,  building  of  corrals,  cutting  and  stacking  hav,  etc. 

Holy  Family  Hiiiion  School. — This  school  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  1?  athers,  one  of 
whom,  as  superintendent,  has  a  contract  for  the  education  of  100  Indian  children 
belonging  to  this  reservation.  The  fathers  and  their  assistants  seem  to  be  zealons, 
consiaerate,  and  kind,  and  when  the  new  stone  building  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion shall  be  completed  the  educational  facilities  of  that  institution  will  be  much 
improved.  This  ouilding  is  to  be  used,  I  understand,  solely  for  boys,  and  among 
other  conveniences  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Attendance  of  pupils. — Heretofore  the  pupils  of  both  schools  have  been  tardy  in 
returning  at  the  close  of  vacation,  stringing  out  into  the  second  month  of  the 
term.    Last  year^  howeveri  I  believej  both  reservation  schools  had  their  quota  and 
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more  by  the  3lBt  of  October  (the  term  commences  the  Ist  of  that  month).  As  I 
have  striven  very  hard  to  teach  l^ese  people  the  value  of  time  and  the  importance 
of  observing  dates,  I  have  no  doabt  but  that  <he  pnpUs  to  attend  the  schools  on  and 
off  the  reservation  will  be  on  hand  hereafter  the  lirst  day  of  the  term.  But  few 
runaways  during  the  past  school  vear  have  occurred,  and  since  the  parents  have 
understood  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  not  promptly  returning  them 
such  occurrences  ceased. 

Xisiionary  "wotk. — ^Is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
School  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  £.  S.  Dutcher  and  his  self-sacriiiciug  wife  at  tne  Piegan 
Indian  Mission,  near  the  new  agency,  who  have  earnestly  striven  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indian  the  practical  lessons  of  every-day  life  and  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 

Xazxiaget. — Indian  marriages  still  prevail  to  some  extent,  although  there  have  been 
quite  a  number  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Methodist  and  Catholic 
churches  during  the  year  past.  Plural  marriages  I  have  forbidden,  and  none  have, 
I  believe,  occurred  in  the  year.    Those  contracted  prior  to  my  coming  are  tolerated. 

Snndanee. — ^Two  sun- dance  structures  used  b^  these  Indians  in  the  past  have 
been  removed  by  my  direction  by  a  detail  of  Indians,  consisting  of  one  of  tne  Judges, 
a  few  police,  and  other  Indians,  and  the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  branding 
corrals  and  for  fuel  in  heating  branding  irons.  Sun  dances,  Indian  mourning,  Indian 
m€>dicine,  beating  of  tne  tom-tom,  gambling,  wearing  of  Indian  costumes  (except 
in  the  cases  of  the  women  who  have  not  been  furnished  with  civilized  dress),  selling, 
trading,  exchanging  or  giving  away  anything  issued  to  them  have  been  prohibited, 
while  other  less  pernicious  practices,  such  as  horse-racing,  face-painting,  etc.,  are 
discouraged.  In  fact,  the  traders  have  been  requested  not  to  keep  paints  used  for 
such  purposes. 

Indians  visiting. — By  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  myself  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  Indians  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  visiting  of  the  Indians  of  both 
countries  is  under  complete  control,  and'tne  names  of  all  those  who  were  on  the  agency 
and  Canada  rolls  too,  and  drawing  rations  at  both  places  have  been  adjusted.  Any 
Indians  coming  from  the  north  without  passes  are  arrested  and  returned;  if  the 
offense  is  repeated  they  are  put  to  hard  labor  and  then,  under  police  escort^  are  made 
to  return  on  foot.    But  two  of  such  lessons  were  necessary. 

lawmill. — ^The  mill  locate<l  on  the  Two  Medicine,  about  30  miles  from  this  (old) 
agency,  is  without  shelter  or  other  protection,  just  as  I  received  it.  From  the  casual 
inspection  I  was  able  to  make  when  I  received  it  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
service  and  can  not  be  made  so.  I  have  not  had  time  to  explore  for  mill  timber  and 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  from  persons  on  the  reservation  as  to  whether 
or  not  timber  in  paying  quantities  can  be  found  to  justify  me  in  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion at  this  time. 

Indiaii  honsss. — Consist  almost  entirely  of  one-room  log  structures,  poorly  lighted, 
and  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors  of  the  same.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  health  ana 
morals  of  these  people  are  not  what  they  should  be,  living  as  they  are  in  dirt  and 
confusion  and  sleeping  practically  in  a  common  bedf  To  change  this,  500.000  feet 
of  lumber  annually  should  be  supplied  until  these  conditions  are  removed  oy  floor- 
ing and  by  building  additions  that  at  least  the  sexes  may  be  separated. 

Fendng. — Details  of  Indians  in  charge  of  the  farmers  will  be  taken  into  the  moun- 
tains during  the  ensuing  winter  to  cut  and  bank  out  fence  posts  and  poles  for  use 
in  the  early  spring  and  summer.  A  great  deal  of  fencing  wOl  be  required  in  prop- 
erly locating  these  people,  to  facilitate  which  a  pile-driver  hammer  was  cast  weigh- 
ing 250  pounds.  The  attachments  thereto  were  made  from  agency  resources.  Horses 
wul  be  used  instead  of  steam ;  with  4  of  these  and  4  men  from  1^  to  3  miles  of  posts 
can  be  driven  dailj. 

FoUes.— The  Indian  police  are  efficient.  There  are  only  19  of  these.  Their  num- 
ber should  be  increased  to  at  least  35.  As  now  constituted,  although  overworked, 
they  are  unable  to  properly  police  the  reservation. 

Oenrt  of  Indiaa  Oflinises. — ^This  court  performs  efficient  service,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  my  administration  had  considerable  to  do. 

Oziiae. — One  case  of  rape  and  two  elopements  constitute  the  most  serious  crimes 
committed  by  the  Indians.  The  Northern  Pacifi/s  train  robbers  were  discovered  in 
hiding  on  the  resorration  on  the  2d  of  October,  1893.  A  detachment  of  my  police, 
with  one  white  man,  led  by  a  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  attempted  their  capture,  when 
a  sharp  encounter  took  place,  resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the  marshal  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  white  man  referred  to  and  the  seriously  wounding  of  one  of  the  police. 
The  robbers  were  subsequently  killed  or  captured.  (See  mv  report  of  this  affair 
dated  October  10,  1893.)  Four  white  men  have  been  proceeded  against  under  section 
2148,  Revised  Statutes.  Two  of  them,  not  being  able  to  give  bonds,  were  committed 
to  Jail.  One  gave  bonds,  while  the  marshal  has  not  yet  apprehended  the  other. 
Those  nnder  restraint  will  be  tried  in  November  next  by  the  U.  S.  court  at  Helena, 
Judge  Knoifles  preaiding. 
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Squaw  men. — Are  of  the  type  usually  found  on  Indian  reseryations ;  but  few  of  them 
are  progressive.  I  have  served  notice  on  these  gentry  that  they  must  get  off  their 
dirt  floors  and  out  of  one  room  and  in  other  ways  be  to  the  Indians  examples  ia 
morals  and  industry  or  they  will  be  reported  to  the  Department  for  removal  ft*oiii, 
the  reservation. 

Cattle. — The  round-up  party  before  beginning  their  work  upon  the  reservation  was 
sent  off  to  gather  es trays ;  thus  70  head  were  brought  back  onto  the  reserve.  Those 
not  identified  will  be  taken  up  and  reissued.  The  round-up  shows  a  satisfactory 
increase  during  the  year  past,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  accompanying 
this  report. 

Illegal  disposition  of  Indian  cattle. — ^A  good  deal  of  illegal  trading  in  Indian  cattle 
has  occurred  in  the  past  by  certain  squaw  men  residing  on  and  on  the  reservation, 
which  has  already  been  reported.  I  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  investigation 
ordered  by  the  Department.    When  completed  a  full  report  will  be  made  thereof. 

Bangs  riding. — The  necessity  was  early  perceived  for  a  closer  supervision  of  Indian 
cattle  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  butchering  them  and  to  compel  better  care  in 
particular  of  cows  when  calving  in  inclement  weather.  To  this  end  the  reservation 
was  divided  into  districts,  a  policeman  detailed  to  ride  in  each  district  at  irregular 
intervals.    This  it  is  believed  accomplished  the  results  desired. 

Cattle  sold. — During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
School  was  supplied  with  beef  on  the  hoof  at  agency  contract  price.  When  the 
balance  of  Indian  cattle  fit  for  market— 4-year-old  steers — have  been  sold  it  is 
thought  that  those  making  these  sales,  as  well  as  the  Indians  generally  on  the 
reservation,  will  be  led  to  realize  the  efficacy  of  taking  better  care  of  their  stock 
than  in  the  past. 

Issue  of  wagons. — The  150  wagons  and  harness  have  not  all  been  issued  at  this  date. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  In  this  issue  that  only  those  deserving  received  them. 
While  these  wagons  may  be  good  enough  for  the  price  paid,  I  am  constrained  to 
reiterate  their  iinsuitableness  for  the  service  required.  tThis  issue  will,  it  is 
believed,  provide  all  the  heads  of  families  with  a  wagon. 

Sanitaiy  condition. — For  information  on  this  subject  attention  is  invited  to  the  report 
of  the  agency  physician  accompanying  this  report,  the  demand  for  whose  services  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  dead. — My  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  with  the  living  that  the  dead  have 
not,  as  in  the  past,  received  that  attention  demanded  bv  our  civilization.  But  a 
short  distance  from  the  stockade  the  dead  of  years  are  lying  scattered  about,  grin- 
ning reminders  of  the  inevitable  and  the  Government's  neglect.  When  established 
at  the  new  agency  I  purpose  inclosing  a  suitable  burial  ground  and  have  it  main- 
tained much  the  same  as  are  post  cemeteries  in  the  Army,  where  the  dead  may  be 
decently  interred  and  registered,  regardless  of  creed  or  previous  condition. 

IQnexals. — A  portion  or  the  western  part  of  this  reservation  is  said  to  contain  min- 
eral, the  knowledge  of  which  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  intrnsion. 
The  placing  of  two  troops  of  cavalry  subject  to  my  call  has  no  doubt  home  good 
results  in  restraining  many  who  otherwise  might  have  defied  the  police.  As  the 
Indians  neither  do  nor  can  make  any  use  of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  referred 
to,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  their  credit,  that  its 
proper  development  by  the  whites  may  be  no  longer  denied. 

Inigating  ditches. — Under  authoritv  granted  by  your  office  there  were  practically 
completed  from  the  1st  to  the  2l8tof  November,  1893,  4t^  miles  of  ditches,  discharg- 
ing m  the  aggregate  3,500  miners'  inches  of  water,  or  40,950  gallons,  per  minute.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  among  them  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  Indians  with  such  work ;  cold  weather  and  freauent  storms, 
mercury  falling  to  16  degrees  below  zero  when  ground  was  broken,  with  8  inches  of 
snow;  stubborn  material,  such  as  cement,  gravel,  and  bowlders  too  large  to  handle 
without  the  aid  of  dynamite.  This  year  the  above  system  has  been  extended  3,000 
feet,  with  similar  capacity  for  discharge. 

Total  cost  of  the  entire  work : 

H.  L.  Mclntyre,  C.  E $250.00 

Lumber  for  head  gates 36.15 

Indian  labor 1 1,363.85 

1,650.00 

The  tract  which  can  be  watered  under  this  system  will  aggregate  from  12,000  to 
15,000  acres  of  land.  (See  my  report,  with  inclosures,  dated  December  31, 1893.  For 
information  regarding  ditches  constructed  between  April  20  and  June  30,  1894,  see 
report  of  H.  L.  Mclntyre,  C.  £..  which  is  inclosed.)  These  ditches  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Indians  who  are  to  use  the  water  without  cost  to  the  Government 
beyond  the  salary  of  the  engineer,  the  two  or  three  agency  laborers  and  their  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  the  heavy  plowing.    It  is  deemed  good  policy  to  require  that 
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the  Indiftns  to  be  benefited  shall  do  as  mach  of  this  kind  of  work  as  possible  'with- 
out cost  to  the  GoTemment. 

9ar99j  of  arsUe  land. — Under  the  authority  granted  by  your  office  the  survey  of  the 
land  sQsceptible  of  irrigation  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  and  continued  as 
far  into  the  winter  as  the  weather  will  permit  and  will  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  subsequent  surreys.  Detailed  maps  will  be  made  during  the 
inclement  weather  and  submitted  to  the  Department  indicating  the  location  of  each 
Indian,  the  extent  and  oharaoter  of  his  location,  as  well  as  of  land  avaOable.  This 
will  make  an  intelligent  assignment  of  homes  possible  and  will  bre^  up  the  habit, 
too  common,  of  changing  locations  for  any  reason,  however  slight.  Cabins,  sheds, 
etc.,  are  abandoned,  another  location  selected,  building  anew  to  be  gone  through 
with,  perhaps  to  be  repeated  in  another  year  or  two.  This  survey,  among  many  other 
benefits  not  noted,  will  place  the  Indians  in  continuity  on  the  streams,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  irrigation. 

Bmployte. — But  one  of  the  old  white  employes  remains,  the  others  having  either 
resigned  or  were  discharged.  The  farmers  in  particular  were,  in  mv  opinion,  dis- 
qnafified  in  that  they  were  not  practical  farmers  and  commanded  neither  the  respect 
nor  confidence  of  the  Indians.  Besides,  the  head  farmer,  I  discovered,  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase  of  Indian  Department  cattle. 

Oontrcd^ — ^These  Indians  are  in  the  main  biddable  and  only  need  a  kind  butunrelaz* 
ing  guidance — a  hand  of  steel  in  a  glove  of  velvet. 

Csnsns.— ' 

Total  number 1,811 

Males 867 

Females 944 

Males  above  18  years  of  a^e 460 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 596 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 437 

Males  attending  school 169 

Females  attending  school 155 

Males  not  attending  school 73 

Females  not  attending  school 40 

Children  abo^  e  16  years  of  age  attending  school 55 

Males 42 

Females 13 

Births:  Males,  36;  females,  30 66 

Deaths:  Males,  33;  females,  26 59 

Ooadailon. — From  a  careful  observation  of  these  people  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
now  at  a  point  when  rapid  advancement  can  be  made,  particularly  in  agriculture,  if 
the  system  of  irrigation  just  begun  shall  be  carried  to  completion  and  additional 
farmers  authorized  to  teach  and  snow  them  the  way.  The  idea  that  agriculture  can 
not  be  made  reasonably  successful  should  be  relegated  to  the  bourne  of  dead  delusions, 
for  while  I  vrrite,  on  land  where  I  have  been  able  to  put  water  and  where  the 
farmers  have  closely  supervised,  oats  are  being  harvested  tnat  will  yield  from  25  to  50 
boshels  per  acre,  and  under  like  conditions  a  good  potato  yield  is  assured. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  Commissioner  for 
Ids  conrteey,  patience,  and  favor  with  which  he  has  considered  the  many  appeals 
made  for  these  people.  With  the  law  for  my  g^de  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
my  inspiration,  I  shall  endeavor  while  I  remain  on  this  duty  to  make  his  administra- 
tion a  sncfiess  and  leave  these  people  further  advanced  than  I  found  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  W.  Cooke, 
Captain  Third  Infantry,  Acting  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Blackfebt  School. 

Blackfebt  Aoenct  Boabdinq  School,  Augutt  20, 1894. 

StM:  I  have  the  honor  to  tabaalt  herewith  my  second  ftnnnal  report  of  this  school.  A  Bomewhftt 
^leteiled  aooeant  of  the  schoors  history,  its  location,  mud  s  description  of  the  grounds  sad  boildings 
aimeamd  in  the  report  for  last  year. 

That  Uie  large  h^s  might  be  at  home  in  haying  and  the  smaller  children  in  berry -piokinff,  authority 
•vrma  grmnU^  by  the  Department,  on  request  of  the  agent,  to  ooutinue  the  school  term  through  the 
monin  of  Jalr.  Accordingly,  the  vacation  period  was  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
Jnetf  d  of  Jmj  and  Angus!,  as  formerly.  To  accommodate  the  field  work  4  boys  were  kept  at  the 
school  daring  vacation,  and  for  pradeutial  reasons  11  girls  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

niT  94— VOL  n ^11 
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School  opened  Ootober  1,  wHh  44  pnpUa  present.  The  former  pupils  who  returned  were  not  all  te 
nntil  the  18th  of  Ootober,  while  new  pnpila  were  added  throaghoat  the  months  Smim  Ootober  1  to 
Hsy  18.  Five  of  the  former  pupils  cud  not  return,  two  going  elsewhere  and  three  being  In  poor 
health.  Two  transfers  to  Fort  Shaw  occurred  in  January.  Fourteen  punils  were  withdrawn  during 
the  year,  some  being  needed  at  home,  the  health  of  others  being  too  delicate  for  them  to  moiate 
longer,  and  one  enteBng  the  Army.  Forty -seven  newpupils  were  enrolled.  The  wh<de  number  on 
the  rolls  for  the  vear  was  145;  83  boys  and  62  girls.  Tne  greatest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one 
time  was  128.  The  greatest  number  for  any  one  month  or  more,  127.5.  Average  attendance  for  tlia 
year,  118 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  11. 

The  system  oiKeeping  m  your  office  a  list  of  eligibles  on  which  to  draw  for  recmits  when  wttb> 
drawals  occurred  was  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  school  fall,  and  your  further  purpose  to 
have  lUl  the  children  the  school  can  care  for  present  at  the  opening  on  Oc^ber  1  will  materially 
increase  the  average  attendance  for  the  incoming  vear,  besides  relieving  the  superintendoit  imd 
teachers  of  the  annoyance  which  always  comes  of  delay  in  getting  pupils  in. 

The  buildings  are  not  adequate  to  the  present  demands  of  the  school.  The  increased  avaonage 
attendance  over  last  year  waa  32,  and  it  in  believed  that  150  children  could  be  placed  here  and  tlaat 
number  kept  in  attendance  without  any  additional  employ^  force,  aave  one  teaoner.  if  we  oould  hava 
another  bmlding.  As  we  are  now  situated  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  whole  school  at  once  vrhOe 
conducting  the  opening  exercises  of  mornings  and  the  Sabbath  school  on  Sundays.  Having  no  aaaam- 
bly  room,  the  dining  hall,  the  only  room  large  enough  to  aocommodate  the  entire  aoho^  haa  to  be 
resorted  to  on  all  holidav  and  other  public  occasions.  The  boys'  waiting  room.  14  by  22  feet,  the  osUr 
place  they  have  in  whion  to  ooufregate  when  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for  them  to  be  out,  Is  mncn 
too  small  for  comfort.  The  two  Datnrooms.  8  by  15  feet  each,  are  quite  inconvenient,  and  the  laundry, 
a  room  in  the  main  building,  12  by  20  feet,  la  not  large  enough  for  the  amount  of  work  that  haa  to  be 
done.  Witii  a  new  buildmg  so  oonatructed  aa  to  provide  an  assembly  and  clasa  rooma  we  ooaJd 
adjuat  mattera  so  aa  to  be  convenienced  all  around. 

The  two  achool  bnildinga  ahould  be  painted  before  another  year.  The  guttering  on  both  ia  now  in 
need  of  repaira,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  oefore  the  inside  walls  are  calcimlned,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
to  have  done  before  the  end  of  the  present  interim.  Cattle  sheds  with  shingle  roofs  i^  a  neoeaalty 
here  and  can  not  be  dispensed  witn  longer  without  serious  loss.  These,  however,  we  hope  to  have 
before  another  winter. 

Owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  which  accumulated  about  the  buildings  during  the  winter  and 
the  heavy  lains  whi<m  came  soon  after  the  snow  disappeared,  water  has  stood  in  the  cellar  at  a  depth 
of  £rom  8  to  27  inches  fh>m  the  20th  of  May  until  now.  All  efibrts  to  pump  it  out  have  been  unavail- 
ing. The  present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  with  us,  several  inches  deep,  until  late  in  the  falL 
Should  suon  be  the  case  a  good  root  house  will  have  to  be  built.  The  condition  of  the  cellar  also  aof  • 
gests  l^e  importance  of  a  milk  house,  which  could  be  built,  with  water  running  through  it,  at  maul 
escpense. 

The  health  of  the  children,  all  things  considered,  has  been  good.  Two  cases  of  sore  eyes  speared 
late  in  November,  from  which  time  on  till  near  the  end  of  the  term  there  was  an  occasional  case,  all 
of  which,  with  one  exception,  yielded  to  the  physician's  treatment.  Influenaa  had  a  run  for  several 
weeks  early  in  the  winter,  affecting  more  or  less  nearly  everv  one  connected  with  the  sehooL  Two 
oases  of  pneumonia,  one  of  erysip^as,  two  of  nervous  affection  (St.  Vitas's  dance),  and  several  eaaea 
of  tuberculosis  required  the  physician's  presence  frequently  during  the  year.  Two  conanmptivos 
were  withdrawn,  who  afterwarda  deceaaoct.  One  boy  was  unfortunate  in  having  hia  leg  fV^ictured  by 
the  fall  of  a  horse  he  was  riding.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  no  hospital  accommodations 
whatever,  and  that  the  agency  physician  is  from  18  to  22  miles  distant  with  a  high-water  barrier  in 
his  wav  durinff  the  spring  freshets,  this  will  not  be  considered  a  bad  showine. 

Of  tne  school  farm,  15  acres  are  in  cultivation,  10  acres  of  which  are  seedeato  barley,  oata.  potatoea 
turnips,  and  wheat,  with  the  portion  put  to  grain,  also  sown  to  taroe  grass.  Of  the  mAn  there  ia  a 
reasonaoly  good  stand.  It  is  now  heading.  Should  the  season  prove  uk>  short  for  it  to  matare,  there 
will  be  a  fine  quantity  ot  excellent  forage  for  the  stock.  The  field  potatoes  are  doing  fidriywolL 
The  grass  seed  caught  nicely  and  promises  a  good  atand. 

The  garden,  5  acrea,  looka  the  beat  it  ever  mw  at  thia  time  of  year.    In  subsisting  the  achool  the 

?oung  vegetables  have  been  used  for  some  time.    Of  the  root  crop  there  will  be  a  moderate  yield, 
'he  -nnes  are  not  doing  well  and  little  is  expected  of  them.    This  parcel  of  ground  is  principally 
"gumbo,"  and  practically  worthless  for  gwrden  purposes  in  a  wet,  cold  season,  as  this  has  beeon. 
The  intention  is  to  seed  this  land  to  grass  and  open  a  new  tract  for  a  garden  where  the  soil  is  better. 
The  wUd  grass  on  the  school  lands  is  good.    We  are  now  in  tiie  mi&t  of  haying,  and  aim  at  patting 
nplOO  tons,  the  most  of  which  will  be  cut  near  the  buildings. 

The  school  cattle  are  in  fine  condition,  the  increase  very  good,  and  the  prospect  for  a  profitable  hard 
of  milch  cows  in  the  near  futiu^  is  quite  encouraging. 

The  improvements  for  the  year  consist  of  an  icehouse  14  by  16  feet,  12  feet  fh>m  sills  to  eaves;  a 
refrigerator;  6  wardrobes,  placed  in  the  sewing  room  and  dormitories;  2  storm  •houses  built  over  tba 

ys*  bathroom 
and  painted ; 
>fenoe;stona 

windows  and  wire  screens  provided  for  school  buildings ;  iron  sinks  provided  for  kitehen  and  bathrooms ; 
1, 500  fir  posts  provided  for  fencing ;  and  a  system  ofirrigating  ditches  with  the  necessary  head  gatea 
and  wasteweirs,  as  follows : 


Ditch. 


yo.l 

No.  2 

No.3 

No.4 

Total... 


LengUi. 


FeH, 

2,200 
1,550 
1.000 
1,710 


7,300 


Siae. 


Width 


Fut. 
4 

H 

4 
2| 


Depth. 


JVet. 
1 
1 
S 
B 


Capacity 

(miner'a 

incheaof 

watar). 


lOO 

700 
100 
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Head  gmtea. 


Ko.1 
Ko.S 

Ko.e 
Ho.  7 


Ko.of 
ditch. 


1 
2 
2 
2 

a 

3 
4 


SiM. 


abVSbyAfeet... 
2  by  6  by  12  feet.. 
2  by  24  by  4  feet.. 
1  by  1  by  4  feet... 


by  4 


4  by  2^  by  4  feet.. 
2  by  16  by  4  feet.. 
10  oy  8  by  4  feet.. 


Purpose. 


For  water  gange. 
For  vaateweir. 
For  water  gaage. 
For  water  gaage. 
For  water  gaage. 
For  waMteweir. 
For  water. 


IHtoh  Ko.  1  iadeaigned  to  irrieate  the  school  garden  and  aAJoixdng  grounds;  No.  2  to  alnioe  out  the 
aewer  drain  at  the  soliool ;  Koe.  8  and  4  to  irrigaie  the  achool  farm  gmn  and  grass  fields.  The  ditohes 
are  well  constracted,  and  it  ia  presumed  that  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  will  be  smaU. 

Industrially  the  outdoor  labor — farming,  gardening,  oaring  for  the  stock,  preparing  store  wood, 
providing  water  for  bouse  use.  hauline  away  kitchen  slops,  keeping  the  grounds  in  oraer,  etc.— waa 
performed  by  the  boys  under  toe  direonon  of  the  iodustrfal  teacher,  one  of  the  male  teachers,  or  the 
superintendent,  as  occasion  required.  In  addition  to  thia  general  work  thev  made  48  fence  posts  of 
material  procured  by  them  in  the  mountains,  barked  the  1,500  posts  famished  oy  the  Deuartment,  con* 
stmcted  the  828  ruos  of /enoe  mentioned  above,  aided  the  carpenter  in  making  all  the  unproyementa 
about  the  bufldings,  assisted  the  male  employ6s  in  putting  up  about  40  tons  of  hay,  and  did  most  of 
the  work  on  Uie  irrigating  ditches.  In  this  connection  permit  me  to  quote  tiie  agency  engineer :  **  The 
w<«k  was  chiefly  done  by  the  labor  of  the  achool  boya  under  my  direction,  and  in  Juatice  to  them  I  n  ill 
aay  they  were  quicker,  more  apt,  and  possessed  more  energy  and  skill  than  the  fall-grown  Indiui. 
The  boys  accomplished  more  in  a  day  than  the  adults  ander  the  same  circnmstancea  and  conditions.*' 

The  mdoor  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  was  performed  by 
tha  girls,  and  in  point  of  activity,  aptitude,  energy,  and  skill  they  were  not  surpassed  by  the  boys. 
They  didoooking,  laundering,  sewing,  and  darning  that  would  compare  fttvorably  with  like  work  of 
white  gtrls  of  the  same  age.  Some  of  their  needlework  was  supwior— not  excelled  by  that  of  an 
experienced  seamstress. 

while  worklne  with  the  agency  oarpenter  at  the  school  some  of  the  boys  eylnoed  an  aptitude  in  the 
uae  of  tools  snimdent  to  warrant  special  instruction  in  carpentiry,  and  I  would  auggest  that  when  the 
b«ildings  at  the  new  agency  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  trades  are  under  way,  aome  of  the  boya 
be  apprenticed,  dividing  the  time  between  the  class  room  and  the  shops. 

It  required  watchfulness  and  persistent  effort  to  bring  the  boys  to  appreciate  the  cow.  They  liked 
the  horse  and  preferred  to  handle  him.  But  the  main  dependence  of  Fieeans  is  in  oattie.  Hence  the 
tanportanoe  of^the  cattie  industry  and  the  necessity  of  beine  aoqaaintea  with  and  attending  to  tiie 
naeda  of  the  individual  animal  were  urged  upon  the  cattle  ctotail  as  it  wus  made  tnan  time  to  time. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  ffood.  Very  perceptible  mental  advancement  was  made.  With  attractive 
methods  and  exercises  raried  the  attention  was  held  apd  the  interest  kept  growing  throughout  the 
year.  ''With  such  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  chfldren,"  said  a  yisHor  of  experience  In  Indian 
aflkira  at  the  oloae  of  an  evening  session,  **they  can  not  help  learning."  Kone  were  drowsy ;  all  were 
on  the  alert. 

The  gain  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  was  very  gratifying.  When  the  school  closed  it  was 
praoticaUy  an  English-speaking Institutlmi.  All  had  quit  the  tribal  language  save  a  few,  who  came 
in  near  the  end  or  the  year.  Two  years  ago  all  talked  Fiegan ;  some  could  talk  English,  but  simply 
would  not,  the  mother  tongue  being  much  more  oouyenient.  Painstaking  drills  in  iMiguage  in  the 
dasa  room  and  at  the  evemng  sess&na,  coupled  with  an  unyarying  daily  prompting  of  the  individual 
ebfld,  aolved  the  problem. 

More  attention  was  giyen  to  music  than  formerly  and  risitors  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  art 
detected  aome  excellent  yoioee  and  predicted  that  with  proper  training  good  sin^g  would  be  easily 
attained. 

A  taate  for  drawing  waa  developed,  and  in  this  line  work  was  done  which  not  only  "  astonished  the 
nativea,**  bat  waa  a  surprise  to  all  who  were  interested  oiough  in  school  work  to  examine  it. 

An  entertainment  was  giyen  by  the  pnpils  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  which  about  600  Indians  were 
present,  besides  a  large  number  of  white  people,  among  whom  were  several  agency  and  railway  em- 
ploy^. The  programme,  participated  in  by  125  pupils,  consisted  of  music,  reonations,  concert-motion 
redti^ons,  dialogues,  illustrated  stories,  marching  songs,  doll  song  and  drill,  tambourine  drill,  chime 
dumb  beU  drill,  flag  exercise,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  patriotism  predominated.  At  the  close  of  the  exer 
elaes  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke,  acting  U.  S.  Indian  asent,  made  an  address  expressing  himsdf  not  only 
pleased  with  the  work  done  dunng  the  year,  but  agreeably  surprised  at  what  he  had  there  seen.  The 
address  was  congratulatory  in  character  and  proved  a  stnnulus  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  whose 
patience  in  well-doing  mented  the  success  acnieved.  Bev.  W.  W.  Van  Orsdel,  of  Great  Falls,  was 
present  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  very  happy  yein.  In  the  score  of  years  passed  in  Montana 
thia  gentieman  **  ncTersaw  anythingmore  impressive  than  this  paying  of  homage  to  a  great  nation 
by  ita  wards."  Rev.  E.  Dntoher,  of  the  Brooklyn  mission,  noted  the  marked  advancement  the  children 
had  made  sinoe  he  witnessed  thcdr  performances  the  year  before.  In  the  eyening  there  waa  a  grand 
diaplaT  of  fireworks,  which  affnrdea  the  pupils  great  amuaement. 

Good  citiseoship  being  the  ultimate  of  our  enaeavma,  the  snpposition  that  it  can  oome  independent 
of  reUgion  must  oe  indulged  with  oaution.  Unlike  the  child  naving  a  home  where  Bible  tmtha  and 
ooBunsiidmenta  haye  a  reformative  and  regulatiye  power,  the  Indiui  child  ia  practicidly  without  a 
home  and  destitute  of  these  superior  goyeming  precepts,  save  as  they  are  imposed  through  the 
•oluwls,  where  these  ohiJdren  are  passing  from  the  condition  of  aliens  to  that  of  hMrs  of  a  vast  polit- 
leal  inhet  itanee.  The  Sabbatii  school  was,  therefore,  an  intere^tinK  feature  and  regularly  held.  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  twenty-third  psalm,  Beatitudea,  and  Ten  Commandments  -^ere  readily  committed  and 
recited  with  reverence.  The  International  Lesson  series,  with  accompanying  Bible  lesson  picturesu 
waa  used,  and  the  picture  lesson  and  other  papers,  fhmlshed  by  friends  in  the  East,  were  received  and 
read  with  avidity. 

The  school  grounds  proper  are  absolutely  without  inolosure.  Children  disposed  to  run  away  haye 
no  obotruotiona  to  encounter.  The  clean  prairie  lies  before  them,  atretchmg  away  Arom  the  yery 
doen.  Still,  runaways  were  few,  and  grew  gradually  less  from  the  beginning  of  the  term.  There  were 
no  p<dio«nen  at  tiie  school  fhMn  first  to  laai— not  even  to  bring  in  children  at  the  opening ;  all  oame 
fadependentiy  or  were  brought  by  their  parents. 

Thers  were  more  local  comers  and  goers  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Inspector  McCormiok 
made  A  ahoctTlatt  A  few  days  before  school  opened.   Inspector  Dunoan  waa  with  na  in  July  laat  and 
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talked  to  the  ohildien  in  terms  oompllmeiitary.  The  Fort  Shaw  Indian  school  band  was  here  on  tiie 
Fourth  and  rendered  a  number  of  seleotions  to  the  wonderment  of  the  old  Tndtans  and  the  delight  of 
all  present. 

I  woold  not  dose  this  report  without  thanking  you,  sir,  for  your  uniform  courtesy,  kind  advice, 
and  generous  support.  Tour  interest  in  the  school,  manifested  by  your  fluent  risits,  untiring 
efforts  to  give  it  a  working  equipment,  promptness  in  keepins  up  the  attendance,  and  liberal  plana 
for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  instltuUon  have  been  sreatly  hcupfol  in  times  of  weariness  and  aoxioaa 
care. 

Very  respectfully, 

BupmimtmidtmL 
Capt.  L.  W.  CooKB. 
AcHf^f  Indian  AgtnU 


Report  of  Physician,  Blackpeet  Aobnct. 

Blackfeet  Aoknct,  Homt.,  JvXiff  i,  28M. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  Department,  I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1894.  I  took  charge  of  the 
medical  department  at  this  agency  July  25, 1803. 

During' the  past  year  there  have  been  treaty  403  cases  of  sickness,  of  which  218  were  malea  and  190 
jfomales.  These  are  cases  that  have  appeared  on  my  monthly  reports  and  were  visited  at  their  homea 
or  treated  at  agency,  and  do  not  include  four  or  five  times  as  many  more  trivial  oases  treated  bX  office, 
of  which  no  recora  is  kept. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  50  deaths,  the  nu^oritv  of  which  were  due  to  tuberculosis  in  some 
form,  the  pulmonary  and  lymphatic  varieties  being  most  common.  Many  of  these  fatal  cases  wero 
children  tt^t  a  timely  course  of  nursing  and  feeding,  with  proper  medical  treatment,  might  have  saved. 

Treating  this  class  of  cases  under  present  conditions  is  almost  a  farce,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  and  relatives  of  the  childreuinave  not  the  knowledge  and  ability,  had  they  always  Uie  inclina- 
tion, to  properly  care  for  them.  This  fact  alone  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  hospital  be 
completed  at  this  agency  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  Qobirths,  including  two  oases  of  twins,  and  exceeding  the  deaths  by  7. 

We  have  had  no  widespread  epidemic  during  the  year.  During  the  month  of  December,  1  case  of 
discrete  smallpox  and  1  of  varioloid  following  vaccination  occurred.  The  case  of  smallpox  occurred, 
most  fortunately  at  a  house  containing  only  3  people,  2  of  whom  had  had  the  disease.  The  source  of 
infection  was  a  camp  of  Cree  Indians  off  oi  the  reservation.  The  utmost  care  and  vigilanoe  by 
agen%  police,  and  physichui  prevented  a  spread  of  the  disease.  A  rigid  quarantine  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Indian  police,  who,  tiiongh  the  thermometer  waa 
250  to  30<'  below  zero,  stood  guard  so  faithfully  that  not  a  person  entered  the  infected  house  during 
the  course  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  many  were  turned  away.  The  Indians  have  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  quarantining  such  cases,  and  considered  it  quite  a  hardship  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friend,  the  police  having  to  threaten  to  shoot  several  times  to 
prevent  their  entrance.  Disinfecting  measures  were  thoroughly  carried  out  on  the  termination  of 
the  case,  fire  being  the  factor  most  employed. 

Measles  have  appeared  several  tiroes  during  the  year,  but  have  never  been  epidemic.  These  people 
fear  measles  more  than  smallpox,  since  in  the  past  their  method  of  treating  the  former  disease  waa 

generally  fatal,  being  a  plunge  into  ice-cold  mountain  streams  frequently  during  the  course  of  the 
isease.    It  is  said  many  never  emerged  from  the  water  after  the  first  plunge. 

My  work  has  been  constantly  increasing  duringthe  year,  the  Indians  ^ing  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  have  medical  attendance  when  sick.  /Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  kept  up  still,  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  give  each  case  the  amount  of  care  best  for  it,  though  I  am 
busy  aU  the  Idme.  This  can  do  readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  my  rides  are  firom  a  few 
miles  to  60  miles  in  length. 

The  proposed  hospitfd  will  largely  obviate  this,  enabling  the  phvsician  to  bring  his  cases  together 
where  they  can  receive  not  only  proper  medical  attendance,  but  wholesome  food  and  protection  fhvm 
exposure.  The  good  results  will  be  seen  most  largely  in  the  children.  Many  of  the  little  ones  that  die 
now,  had  they  proper  care  at  the  critical  times  during  their  childhood,  might  live  to  be  healthy  men 
and  women;  and  since  all  the  advancement  of  these  people  in  civilisation  must  be  through  their 
children,  the  health  of  the  children  becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  question.  There  are  numbers 
of  children  here  of  suitable  school  age  whose  health  precludes  their  attending  schooL  Many  of  theae 
by  a  cdtirse  of  hospital  treatment  can  be  made  fit  for  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  agencv  and  surroundings  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  place. 
The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  much  sickness  here  is  due  omy  to  the  particularly  healthy  location  of 
of  this  reservation. 

There  have  been  2  cases  of  accidental  death  during  the  year,  1  from  drowning  and  I  firom  the  kick  of 
a  vicious  horse.  Four  fractures  have  been  set,  and  1  amputation  performed,  besides  numerous  minor 
surgical  cases  attended,  including  2  cases  of  gunshot  wound.  One  case  of  attempted  suicide  by  leap- 
ing from  a  cliff,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  lower  limbs  and  organs  of  the  pelvis,  occurred  in  month  of 
April. 

At  the  Government  boarding  schooL  on  Willow  Creek,  there  have  been  treated  during  the  year  109 
cases,  of  which  52  were  males  and  57  females.  There  were  no  fatal  cases,  with  Uie  exception  of  one 
case  of  consumption  that  was  removed  from  school  and  died  at  home.  General  health  of  school  during 
the  year  has  b€»en  exceptionally  good,  it  being  visited  by  no  epidemic  save  one  of  influenza,  in  month 
of  March.  Notwithstanding  more  thxm  one-half  of  the  children  were  in  bed  at  one  time,  and  several 
cases  of  peritonitis  resulted,  there  were  no  fatal  cases,  which  gives  evidence  of  good  care  by  those  in 
charge. 

The  sick  at  the  school  are  cared  for  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances  at  all  times,  there  being 
no  hospital  facilities  whatever.  After  completion  of  the  hospital  at  new  agency  all  cases  occurring  u 
the  school  can  be  cared  for  there  with  benefit  to  them  and  great  relief  to  toe  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings  and  surroundings  is  fairly  good.  The  stable  and  plant 
should  be  moved,  its  present  location  being  relatively  bad. 

The  distance  ot  the  school  from  the  present  location  of  the  physician  makes  delays  unavoidable  at 
times  in  obtaining  his  attendance  on  cases  of  sickness. 

In  conclusion  or  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  sgent  and  employte 
for  their  hearty  cooperation  and  assistancfi  in  my  work. 

Gao.  S.  MABTiir, 

Capt  L.  W.  CoOKB.  TJ.  S.  Army,  PAy^tciais. 

Jictwg  Indian  Air«n<. 
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Report  of  Superintrndknt  of  Irrigation^  Blaokfebt  Reservation. 

Blacktkbt  Aoknot,  Mont.,  June  90, 1894, 

Snt:  I  berawlth  retpectftilly  aabmlt  my  report  for  the  year  1894,  dating  between  April  20  and 
Juno  30. 

Under  zdt  anpervision  the  following  ditches  and  other  works  were  constrncted,  namely: 

Lateral  dltoh  2,124  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity.  00  M.  inches. 

Go- Devil  ditch.  750  feet  long.  8  feet  wide,  5  feet  deep;  capacity,  20  M.  inches. 

Snblateral  ditch,  2,124  faet  long,  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity.  10  M.  inches. 

1  Head  gate,  2  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet,  in  lateral  ditch  first  named. 

This  system  waters  80  acres  of  land  owned  bv  the  Indian  Curley  Bear.  The  labor  used  in  tha  oon- 
atractioii  of  abore-named  ditches  being:  5  Indians.  3  Indian  teams,  and  1  Government  team  6  days, 
and  agency  laborers  0  days. 

I  tkva  rebnilt  the  water  collars  aroond  the  headgate  in  main  ditch  of  the  Willow  Creek  system,  as 
the  original  collars  were  breakina.  Also  oonstrncted  a  dike  4  fuet  high  and  70  f«et  long  over  the  gate, 
to  protect  same  from  floods,  the  labor  nsed  being  4  agency  laborers  and  3  Government  teMns,  two  and 
OD^-half  daya  each. 

Between  Jiay  4  and  May  20  the  following  ditches,  head  gates,  and  bridges  were  constructed:  One 
ditch  2|  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep,  and  800  feet  long  for  the  purpose  of  droiinng  the  foundation  of  the 
warehooae  at  the  new  agency ;  4  ditches  constituting  an  irrigating  system  for  lands  a^aoent  to  the 
Goremment  boarding soooolon  Willow  Creek,  namely : 

Ditch  No.  1,  2,200  net  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep ;  capacity,  100  M.  inches. 

Ditch  No.  2, 1,550  feet  long,  2^  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity',  20  M.  inches. 

Ditch  No.  8, 1,900  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep;  capacity,  700  M.  inches. 

Ditch  No.  4, 1,700  feet  long,  2|  feet  wide,  5  feet  deep;  capacity,  100  M.  inches. 

To  control  the  flow  of  water  in  this  system  of  ditches, we  constructed  seven  head  gates,  as  follows: 


Headgate. 

No.  of 
ditoh. 

No.l 

1 

No  2 

2 

No.  3 

2 

No.  4 

2 

No.  6 

8 

No. « 

8 

No.  7 

4 

3  by  3  by  4  feet 

2  feet  by  16  inches  by  12  feet. . 
2  by  2^  by  4  feet 

1  by  1  by  4  feet 

4  by  2»by4feet 

2  feet  by  16  inches  by  10  feet. . 
8  by  16  inches  by  4  feet 


Purpose. 


For  water  gauge. 
For  wasteweir. 
For  water  gauge. 

Do. 

Do. 
For  wasteweir. 
For  water  gauge. 


A  bridge  12  feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  hand  railing  and  wheel  guard,  was  made  across 
ditch  No.  8. 

Labor  employed,  being  agency  laborers,  forty  days ;  Government  teams,  thirty-four  days;  school 
boys,  thirty  eight  days;  school  team,  one  day;  school  farmer,  one  day. 

May  21  and  22 1  spent  in  company  with  the  agent  making  surveys  to  determine  the  boundary  line 
of  the  reeervation  and  the  location  of  a  saloon  at  Summit  station*  on  the  Great  Northern  Rauroad. 
Between  May  23  and  25,  inclusive,  we  built  a  dike  ever  head  gate  No.  9,  ditch  No.  3,  school  system, 
to  protect  same  against  floods,  and  two  bridges.  One  across  Willow  Creek  at  the  school  building  16 
feet  long,  10  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  hand  railing  and  wheel  guard.  One  of  the  same  dimensions 
across  Ditch  No.  2,  Willow  Creek  system.  Labor  nsed  being :  Agency  laborers,  nine  days ;  school  boys, 
fifteen  days ;  Government  team,  one  day. 

Between  May  26  and  31,  inclusive,  surveyed  a  ditch  at  new  agency,  which  Is  to  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  new  agency  from  fire,  irrigating  agency  lands,  and  slaughterhouse  pur* 
poees;  also  surveyed  a  ditch  about  1  mile  in  length  at  BlacVfoot,  which  will  be  constructed  by 
Potiosman  S[ipp. 

Then  ocmstmcted  one  head  gate  4  by  6  feet  by  12  inches  as  a  water  gauge  in  Ditch  No.  2,  WiUo  w  Creek 
aystem,  also  one  lipron,  2  by  U  by  4  feet  for  a  wasteweir  in  same  ditch,  and  plowed  2,400  feet  in 
loigUi  of  ditoh  at  new  agency,  above  named.  Labor  used  being  agency  laoorers,  nine  days;  Govern- 
neot  teams  one  and  one-half  oaya. 

Between  June  1  and  7  we  plowed  the  remaining  1,500  feet  of  ditch  at  new  agency;  surveyed  and 
bnOt  one-half  mile  of  Go-Devil  ditch  (8  feet  wjde,  10  inches  deep,  capacity,  20  miner's  inchen  of  water) 
to  water  Young  Bear  Chief  a  land;  also  built  one  head  gate  1  oy  1  oy  4  feet  in  said  ditch  and  turned 
the  water  through  the  same.  Labor  used  being  aeenoy  laborers,  six  days;  Government  team  eleven 
days ;  Indian  laborers  four  and  one-half  days. 

Mtweso  June  7  and  30,  inclusive,  I  buUt  a  system  of  ditches  situated  about  6  miles  west  of  old 
aceaoT,  which  I  will  call  Badger  Creek  System  No.  1.    This  ditch  is  built  in  three  sections : 

MoUon  No.  1,  8,200  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  1,200  M.  inches. 

Section  No.  2,  6,000  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep;  capacity,  800  M.  inches. 

Section  No.  3, 1,808  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  1  foot  deep. 

Sections  2  and  8  are  a  contTnuatlon  of  Section  No.  1.  Built  one  hvad  gate  in  Section  1  for  a  water 
gattge  (dimensions  2|  by  64  by  7  feet).  The  area  watered  by  this  system  of  ditches  will  aggregate 
^000  acres,  three  Indian  farms  being  included  in  this  tract,  namely:  Bull  Shoe,  White  Man  and 
I>iick  Heao.  Labor  used  being  Government  plow  team  (6  horses),  ninteen  days;  2  agency  laborers 
(miaeteea  days  each),  thirty-eight  daysf  Indian  laborers,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  days;  Indian 
teaas.  one  hondred  and  forty-four  days. 

Oeaeral  Remarks.— In  two  months  and  ten  days  under  my  supervision  Indian  labor  has  built  4.87 
Bllee  oi  main  ditch,  2,124  feet  of  lateral,  2,156  feet  of  sublatorai,  and  3.390  feet  of  Go-Devil  ditches, 
or  they  have  moved  about  8,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  2,000  yards  of  cementgravel,  built  12  head  gates, 
1  bri^(gea,  and  we  have  surveyed  and  staked  all  diitchea  constructed.  The  area  watered  by  these 
ditebee  will  acgresate  something  over  6,000  acres  of  agricultural  laud.  The  ditches  and  head  gates  are 
wsU  And  sabstantully  bollt,  hence  the  expense  of  repairs  will  be  very  small. 

Yery  respectftiny,  „  »   w  t 

H.  L.  MoInttbb, 

OivU  Engint§r, 

Ctept.  L.  W.  CooKB, 

Acting  XT,  8.  Indian  AgerU. 
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REPORT  OP  CROW  AGENCY. 

Cbow  Agenct,  Mont.,  August  S6, 1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  of  Jmlv  5,  this  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  tnis  agency.  In  obedience  to  orders  ftom 
the  War  Department  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  arrived  at  this 
aff^ncy  on  February  11,  this  year,  and  on  March  1  assumed  charge  of  the  agency, 
llie  beginning  of  work  was  accompanied  with  some  drawbacks.  The  time  was  very 
short  to  find  out  exactly  what  would  be  needed  for  work  in  the  spring,  and  too  short 
to  make  estimates  for  purchase  of  the  same.  The  winter  was  continued  a  month 
later  than  usual,  delay mg  work  that  long. 

Census — ^populaldon. — According  to  a  census  which  has  just  been  completed,  by  hav- 
ing the  Indians  in  the  different  districts  congregated  at  different  points  and  then 
going  around  and  counting  them  in  person,  the  Crow  population  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  males  18  years  of  age  and  over 677 

Number  of  males  under  18  years  of  age * 302 

'     Total  males 979 

Number  of  females  14  years  of  age  and  over 853 

Number  of  females  under  14  years  of  age 294 

Total  fenmles 1,147 

Total  population 2,126 

Also  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  aud  16 
(attending  school  or  not) 368 

Indnstries. — ^Agriculture,  stock  raising,  freighting,  working  on  irrigating  ditches, 
hauling  hay  for  each  other.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Crows  this  year  has  been  agri- 
culture. It  is  an  industry  which  will  increase  very  rapidly  in  importance  and  mag- 
nitude with  the  completion  of  the  irrigating  ditches,  some  of  whicn  are  already  oom- 
pleted,  others  in  progress  of  construction.  The  present  condition  of  agriculture  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  tables,  showing  all  lands,  old  and  new,  cultivated  this 
year  and  the  estimated  crop : 

Acres. 

Oldland  cultivated  before 400 

New  land  first  broken  up  this  year: 

On  Little  Horn,  between  agency  and  Fort  Custer 367 

On  Little  Horn,  above  mouth  of  Grass  Lodge 50 

On  Grass  Lodge 75 

On  Big  Horn,  at  mouth  of  Rotten  Grass  Creek 278 

On  Pryor  Creek 100 

Total , 1,270 

The  products  raised  on  this  plowed  area  and  the  amount  of  hay  raised  on  the 
reservation  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  hay  is  a  native  grass,  but  has 
to  be  fenced  in  and  irrigated. 

Oats pounds...  972,250 

Wheat do....      85,400 

Com do 49,120 

Potatoes do 165,840 

Hay tons..        5,100 

Also  a  large  quantity  of  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  etc.  The  new 
land,  which  was  covered  with  sage  brush,  was  cleaned  off  and  broken  up  entirely  by 
Indians,  and  with  their  ponies  (four  ponies  to  a  plow)  under  the  direction  of  the 
farmers,  and  without  an  item  of  expense  to  the  Government. 

Plows  were  estimated  for  and  sent  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  came  too  late. 
There  will  be  abundant  use  for  them  next  year.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  number 
of  breaking  plows  on  hand,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
allotments  were  under  irrigating  ditches,  it  was  found  necessary  to  congregate  aU 
the  Indians  at  several  places  available  for  large  farms,  where  water  could  be  obtained. 
All  Indians  on  the  reservation,  except  a  very  few  scattering  ones  on  the  Yellowstone, 
were  so  congregated,  and  the  result  was  the  arrangement  in  communities,  as  shown 
in  the  table.    This  arrangement  is  only  temporary. 

The  most  important  crop  of  all  has  been  hav.  It  is  probably  the  finest  hay  in  the 
whole  United  States,  It  is  a  native  grass  here,  where  it  is  called  •'  blue  joint." 
This  year  the  Crows  will  supply  the  military  post  of  Fort  Coster.  11  miles  from  the 
agency,  with  1,200  tons  in  addition  to  400  tons  which  they  put  m  in  June.  After 
supplying  the  post  this  year  they  will  have  left  on  hand  about  3,600  tons. 
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Stock  ndtfaig. — ^From  the  spiing  Toand-np  it  is  found  the  Indians  hare  abont  13,000 
heftd  of  cattle.  .  I  have  to  state,  however,  that  this  industry,  which  is  equal  in 
importance  to  agriculture,  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  very  clear 
what  is  necessary  to  do,  but  the  trouble  is  in  the  time,  work,  and  patience  required 
to  accomplish  what  is  desired.  As  a  rule  the  Crows  take  no  care  of  their  cattle 
whatever.  They  do  not  know  how  many  they  have,  where  they  are,  or  anything 
about  them:  some  have  not  seen  their  cattle  for  five  years. 

It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  take  no  interest  in  them.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
restraint  put  on  their  disposal  of  them.  They  have  either  not  been  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  all  or  have  been  allowed  to  sell  them  to  the  beef  contractor  at  verv 
low  prices.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  devoid  of  exceptions  that  no  contractor  will 
buy  cattle  from  the  Indians  or  the  €k>vemment  without  oountinff  on  making  more 
or  less  by  it.  For  the  Indians  it  is  a  case  of  selling  a  steer  for  ^,  and  buying  him 
back,  as  beef,  for  $35,  or  more.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle  and  have 
had  no  incentive  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  'The  result  is,  many  cattle  have  been 
lost  to  the  Indians  and  have  gone  to  swell  the  herds  of  some  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. What  is  necessary  is  that  the  Indians  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  each  steer  and  cow,  should  be  allowed,  encouraged,  and  made  to  take  good  care 
of  them^  and  should  be  allowed  and  aided  to  sell  their  steers  and  dry  cows  at  the  high- 
est price  possible  when  they  have  reached  their  maximum  weight  and  value.  When 
they  take  as  good  care  of  their  cattle  as  they  do  of  their  ponies  it  will  be  a  suocess- 
Ail  industry  with  them,  but  not  until  then.  Every  effort  will  be  exerted  to  bring 
abont  this  result,  and  the  preliminary  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  so  much  to  oe  said  on  the  subject  of  the  catlJe  industry  and  its  kin- 
dred subject  of  leasing  tracts  of  the  reservation  to  cattlemen  for  grazing  purposes 
that  the  matter  can  not  be  properly  treated  in  this  report,  and  will  be  presented 
later  on  in  a  special  report. 

Ilonei — The  Crows  are  found  to  have  about  13,500  horses.  They  are  principally 
ponies,  but  they  have  a  small  percentage  of  larger  horses  suitable  and  used  for  draft 
purposes.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  pony  type  should  be  changed  into  a 
lai^er  horse  more  suitable  for  wagons,  heavy  and  light,  and  for  plowing  and  all 
other  draft  purposes.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  change  some  large  stallions 
from  the  East  should  be  introduced. 

Working  on  irri^ting  ditohet. — When  the  treaty  was  made  which  provided  for  the 
system  of  irrigating  ditches  now  in  progress  of  construction  the  Crows  had  the  stip- 
idation  introduced  that  all  work  on  the  ditches  -^hich  they  could  do  should  be  given  to 
them.  The  superintendent  of  irrigation,  Mr.  Graves,  has  been  very  careful  to  carry 
out  this  stipulation.  The  Indians  are  well  and  promptly  paid  and  eagerly  seek  this 
kind  of  work. 

KauUng  hay. — ^Many  Indians  who  have  little  or  no  hay  themselves  haul  hay  for 
other  Indians.    They  make  abont  $3  per  day  at  this. 

Freighting.— When  freight  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagons  and  the  Indians  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do  this  was  a  profitable  employment,  but  now  the  time  that  would  be  used 
in  this  manner  can  be  used  to  more  advantage  in  other  ways.  The  completion  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  will  enable  the  Department  to  have  goods 
delive^d  right  here  at  a  considerable  saving  to  itself  and  allow  the  Indian  freighters 
to  be  employed  in  occupations  more  advantageous  to  them  than  freighting. 

Land,  oeded  strip. — That  portion  of  the  former  reservation  which  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  October  15, 1892,  is  occupied  by  set- 
tlers who  have  come  in  since  that  time,  and  by  the  Indians  who  were  there  at  the 
time  and  were  allowed  to  keep  the  land  then  owned  by  them.  The  disputes  incident 
to  such  a  mixed-up  condition  of  affairs  have  been  a  source  of  no  little  annoyance. 
There  are  many  intruders  on  Indian  lands.  Measures  have  been  taken  which,  when 
carried  out,  will  put  matters  there  on  a  proper  basis  for  the  time  being  at  least.  But 
at  best  the  mixed  situation  of  Indians  and  whites  in  such  indiscriminate  proximity 
will  be  for  many  years  a  prolific  source  of  dispute  and  annoyance. 

SaUaue  Btatiais. — One  station,  consisting  of  dwelling  house,  warehouse,  and 
slanghterhonse,  has  been  established  on  Pry  or  Creek,  and  another  of  similar  kind  is 
being  started  on  the  Big  Horn,  at  St.  Xavier  mission.  These  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Indians,  especially  in  the  very  cold  months  of  the  year  and  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, when  the  roads  become  almost  impassable  from  deep  and  sticky  mud. 

Baifaoad.— The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  is  now  completed  to  this 
Mpenoy,  and  in  two  months  will  be  in  rnnning  order  to  its  northern  terminus,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific.  This  road  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indians,  in  affording  access 
to  a  market  for  their  produce.  They  do  not  see  its  importance  to  them  yet,  but  will 
next  year.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  some  kind  of  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  this  road,  and  also  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  get  reduced  rates  for 
Indian  produce  sent  out  of  the  reservation.  Heretofore  any  reduced  rate  has  not 
been  necessary,  because  the  Indian  raised  no  more  than  was  needed  at  home;  that 
is,  mi  the  agency  and  Fort  Custer.    But  with  the  possibilities  of  irrigation,  and 
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proper  management  of  Indian  capabilities,  the  increase  will  be  so  much  there  will 
be  no  home  market  for  all  of  it,  and  access  will  have  to  be  obtained  to  new  markets. 
The  cheaper  the  transportation  to  these  markets  the  more  the  producing  indoAtries 
will  be  stimolated.  Information  is  now  being  sought  on  this  subject  of  cheap  trans- 
portation, in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  proper  shape  to  the  Department  at  the 
proper  time. 

Irrigation. — The  construction  of  the  system  of  irrigatingditches  is  independent  of 
the  agency,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Grayes,  an  able, 
skillml,  and  hard-working  engineer,  who  is  doing  good  and  valuable  work  for  the 
Indians.  In  all  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Graves  has  been  fair  and  honor- 
able and  pays  them  well  and  promptly  for  their  work..  The  progress  of  the  work 
so  far  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  capabilities  of  the  Indians  tonse  and  utilize 
the  land  put  under  ditch.  In  addition  to  the  ditches  which  were  completed  last 
year  some  finishing-up  work  has  been  done  on  Pryor  Creek  ditch  and  a  new  ditch 
will  be  completed  by  the  1st  October,  which,  coming  from  Soap  Creek,  some  6  or  7 
miles  above  its  mouth,  will  extend  alon^  the  base  of  the  hills  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  large  level  tract  of  praine-like  land  which  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  Bi^  Horn  River  and  between  Soap  Creek  and  Rotten  Grass  Creek..  There  is 
not  sufficient  water  in  Soap  Creek  to  irrigate  this  large  area,  but  I  understand  a 
much  larger  ditch  is  to  be  taken  £rom  the  Big  Horn  and  turned  into  it,  which  wUl 
give  an  ample  supply  of  water.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  after  the  Soap  Creek 
ditch  is  finished  the  one  from  Grass  Lodge,  already  commenced  last  year  should  also 
be  completed  this  fall,  in  order  that  the  large  area  of  land,  which  would  be  covered 
bv  it  may  be  utilized  for  a  hay  crop  next  summer.  Mr.  Graves  expects  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Graves  also  kindly  took  out  a  ditch  from  Rotten  Grass  Creek,  to  be  used  in  irri- 
gating about  300  acres  along  that  creek  which  has  been  cultivated  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

Sduoational. — In  addition  to  the  agency  boarding  school  there  are  three  mission 
schools,  all  doing  godd  work.  The  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  these  schools.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  use  force  to  get  pupils  and  keep  them  in  school.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases,  however,  where  force  must  be  added  to  persuasion  and  reason  to  have 
the  Indians  do  what  is  best  for  themselves.  My  time  has  been  so  occupied  with 
other  matters  demanding  more  urgently  mv  attention  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
this  important  matter  the  attention  I  would  desire,  but  will  take  it  up  when  some 
other  matters  are  disposed  of. 

Crime. — There  has  been  no  crime  on  the  reservation  to  speak  of.  The  Indians  aJl 
seem  cheerful  and  contented.  On  taking  charge  a  good  many  cases  of  drunkenness 
among  them  were  reported.  These  were  all  promptly  arrested  and  punished  by 
long  terms  at  hard  labor  in  the  guardhouse.  One  illicit  whisky  seller  was  prose- 
cuted. In  a  short  time  the  vice  was  so  checked  it  seemed  to  have  almost  disappeared. 
By  means  of  policemen  conclusive  evidence  was  obtained  in  seven  cases  of  illicit 
whisky  selling,  but  the  drinking  vice  had  got  to  be  so  rare  and  gave  such  little  troa- 
ble  and  so  much  of  my  time  would  have  been  taken  from  other  more  important 
matters  (being  a  witness  in  each  case),  it  has  been  concluded  not  to  prosecute  them, 
especially  as  other  causes  will  soon  bring  their  illicit  business  to  an  end. 

Indian  ^lioe. — The  Indian  police  are  very  faithful  and  efficient.  No  other  orgiuii- 
zation  could  fill  their  place  and  good  oraer  could  not  be  kept  on  the  reservation 
without  them.    It  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  make  their  pay  much  more. 

Employte. — ^I  have  made  no  change  in  employ^.  The  assistant  clerk  resigned. 
The  position  of  agency  superintendent  of  irrigation  has  been  created.  This  is  a 
very  important  position  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  surveying. 

Resent  condition. — The  Crows  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  erea  of  great  progress. 
This  era  is  opened  up  to  them  and  made  possible  by  the  system  of  irrigation  which 
has  been  initiated  and  partly  carried  through.  The  motive  power  which  will 
lead  them  on  to  progress  and  improvement  is  the  love  of  money,  which  is  rery 
strong  in  them.  The  possession  of  irrigating  ditches  will  greatly  increase  the 
X>08sibilities  of  making  money.  This  motive  power,  directed,  kept  in  proper  chan- 
nels, and  stimulated  by  all  proper  means,  should  greatly  advance  the  Crows.  They 
Will  realize  from  their  own  labor  this  year  as  follows  up  to  date : 

400  tons  hay,  at  $14  per  ton $5,600.00 

1, 200  tons  hay,  at  $12.50  per  ton 15,000.00 

3,500  tons  hay,  at  $10  per  ton 35,000.00 

125  tons  hay,  at  $12  per  ton 1,500.00 

972,250  pounds  oats,  at  $0.0135  per  pound 13,125.37^ 

Hauling  Government  freight 2, 311. 10 

Working  on  irrigating  ditches 10,000.00 

Total 82,536.47i 

In  morality,  by  which  19  meant  female  virtue,  the  Crows  do  not  stand  high.    If 
the  number  3  were  used  to  denote  perfection  in  this  quality,  while  the  Amerioaii  or 
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white  Tscein  the  United  BtatesmigbtbegiTeDft  markof  2.5  aod  the  Apaches,  Sionx, 
Knd  Cheyenues,  2.8,  it  wodM  be  ui  ftct  of  generosity  to  give  the  Ctovs  mora  than 
0.5.  The  school*  are  doing  good  work  to  elevate  this  very  low  standard.  In  habita 
uid  dispoflition  the  Crows  are  obedient,  easilv  led,  remarkably  manageable,  and  with 
none  of  the  aggressive  traits  of  Apacbea,  Sionx,  or  Cheyennes.  They  do  not  have 
the  natnral  animosity  against  whites  that  the  latter  have.  Their  low  standard  of 
morality  and  the  very  eaily  marrlBges  of  their  girls  have  probably  exerted  a  con- 
•idM«ble  combined  inflnence  on  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  Wbile  in  general  mental 
and  physicial  character  they  are  below  the  other  Indians  named,  some  few  indi- 
Tidnale  will  be  fonnd  fnlly  np  to  the  best  of  any  other  tribe. 

In  conclnsion,  I  would  state  that,  with  the  start  made  this  spring  and  snmmer,  gteat 
progresa  ■honld  be  made  next  year.  No  seed  oats  or  wheat  wiQ  be  aaked  for.  At 
the  proper  time  estimates  for  a  flouring  mill  will  be  submitted.  Next  year  the 
Indiana  shoald  be  able  to  famish  a  ^ood  part  of  the  flour  and  beef  ration. 

I  thank  the  Department  for  estimates,  etc.,  granted,  which  haye  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indians. 
Very  reepeotfally, 

J.  W,  Watbow, 
Firtl  Litutauini  Tmik  Cavalry,  Atting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Tl»  CoimiSSIOIfEK  OF  INDIAH  Aftaiiu. 


BxpORT  OT  THB  SuTEBinTKHDXDT  or  Crow  School. 

Cbow  Aoimct,  Moht.,  Jiilv  t,  ISBt. 
am:  CoapIvlDe  with  tht  reqairemenes aodcr  Hctlonti  of  mlH  for  loilluachixilfarclca,  Ihenwilh 
nbmtt  Bj  iAb  UDDalnpoTt  orUie  Cnm  boudloc  nohaol  for  tfas  yur  ending  June  311.  ItM. 

Thn  Hbool  la  locBled  Bt  Cniw  Agency,  on  tha  IJtUe  Horn  BlTBT.  u  milM  tuaaauto/ CuUr  StalloD, 
OB  the  Morthem  Padflo  Btilraad. 
•T.1.^  -■ — *  — lalata  of  2  bnUdlngB  irtih  dormiEoHw,  3  MbouUianae,  1  ttoi'fllionBe.  s  oow  Btabla,  b  tool* 
■Isbed*.    Than ueBbnildingalngDodrepalT— Ibebrlokdormitaiy and thsbriokalAiB- 

imced  an»afa  by  uaaiIj  arary  lupectoTirba 


•am  11  In  the  1h(  foor  TKua.  A  n«w  tialldlng  baa  been  npeaUdljraixnninfladed  u  it  will  Uke  at  leai 
CMO  to  prapo-ly  repafr  tlia  old  one.  It  ahpold  bsve  a  new  roof,  a  new  itdiDg  on  at  ISHl  two  aids 
be  radocnd,  leplaaturad,  aod  paint»d  ibjoughont. 

Tbe  enrallaieiit  for  the  year  ia  a*  (bllom :  Fint  qoarter.  nomber  enrolled.  T5 ;  average  attooduio 
40;  aBOiMid  qoanet,  nnmber  anroUed,  U;  aTarage  sttendanoe.  01;  third  qaartor,  nninbar  eorolled,  o: 
averacs  atteudanoe,  M;  (ooitli  quarter,  number  enrolled,  Ni  average  attendance,  8SH;  total  enrol 
ant  daring  tbe  year,  boyK,  117 ;  glrla.  M :  aTanga  attendance  for  Che  year,  76. 

TlM  ela^HcatfoD  of  pnoila.  Jaoe  3D.  IBM.  la  aa  foUowa: 
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• 

Baring  the  lut  thrae  yeart  I  bftTe  ettimAted  and  TeoeiT«d  a.ftw  imall  fhiit  thrabs  and  planto,  and 
now  have  the  satiafaotion  to  report  that  there  are  in  beaiing  the  following ;  Strawberriee,  corranta, 
raepberriet,  gooeeberries,  blaoKberriea,  and  some  crab  applee.  As  this  country  had  not  tried  froiis 
before  I  wished  to  experiment,  and  asked  for  small  amounts  just  to  see  if  they  could  be  cnltiTated 
here.  Being  satisfied  that  firuit  can  be  grown  profltablv,  I  propose  asking  for  more  trees,  shruba.  and 
plants,  that  the  school  may  have  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

But  ttw  changes  have  been  made  in  the  employ6  force  during  the  year.  In  September  last  J.  8. 
Wilson,  industrial  teacher,  was  relieved,  and  C.  r.  Brown,  from  Tennessee,  appomted  in  his  stead. 
Hr.  Wilson  had  been  with  the  school  nearly  three  years,  and  was  a  hard-working,  faithAil  emfiicjt. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown  is  proving  himself  a  willing,  industrious  emplo^,  and  will,  in  time, 
become  a  valuable  help  to  the  school.  There  have  been  four  voluntary  resignations.  ICiaa  Johnson, 
matron,  left  in  July  to  take  a  position  at  Fort  Shaw  industrial  school.  Mrs.  Gogar^,  seamstress,  left 
the  service  in  January;  Hiss  JFitch,  baker,  in  April,  and  Miss  Curtiss,  assistant  bMindress,  in  Mm^. 
Almost  complete  harmony  has  obtained  among  tne  emnloy^s,  and  all  have  attended  fsithltdlv  todnnr. 

All  legal  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observea.  On  Sundays  a  Sunday  school  Is  &sld  at  II 
a.  m..  conducted  by  superintendent  and  teachers,  sad  in  the  evening  ehuroh  services  by  the  Cath«Jtcs 
and  American  Missionary  Society.    Pupils  attend  either  or  both  servioea  as  they  wish. 

The  health  ot  the  children  has  been  good,  considering  their  weak  constitutions— inheriting,  aa  they 
do,  sorofalons  and  other  hereditary  diseases.  No  contagious  diseases  or  epidemics  have  vulted  m 
school  during  theycM:. 

A  fine  new  piano  for  the  school  was  purchased  this  spring  fh>m  miscellanaous  reoeipta,  olaaa  4,  sale 
of  excess  proauoe.  The  children  are  very  proud  of  it,  feeling  that  th^  earned  it.  Lessons  in  inatm> 
mental  music  will  now  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  larger  girls. 

The  sewing  room  is  the  <mly  manufacturing  department  in  the  sohool.  Two  seamstresses  have  been 
employed  during  the  year.  A  regular  detail  of  i^ls,  one  in  forenoon  and  another  in  aflamooD,  mder 
the  instaruction  of  the  seamstresses,  assists  in  making,  mending,  and  darning  dotbes.  After  4  p.  m. 
there  is  a  sewing  school  of  one  hour  attended  by  aU  girls  who  nave  been  in  the  schoolromn  during 
afternoon 'session.  Part  of  the  boys'  and  all  of  the  g&ls'  clothing,  the  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  and 
other  articles  used  in  the  school  (in  all  about  982  pieces),  have  bMm  made  in  the  sewing  room ;  besides, 
over  8,900  pieces  mended.  The  instruetion  and  drill  in  use  of  needle  and  sewing  machine  oaa  not  bnt 
prove  very  helpf nl  to  the  girls  in  after  lifb. 

The  school  has  beengenerously  supplied  with  reading  matter— magasines  and  papers— through  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  Woman's  Kationu  Indian  Assodafion,  Miss  Fnmces  Sparhawk,  preaident  of  the 
library  department. 

Many  improvements  are  urgently  needed,  and  must  be  made  if  the  sohool  is  expected  to  oontiBiie  to 
improve  or  even  to  hold  ito  own ;  but  I  shall  make  them  the  subjects  of  special  reporto  tram  time  to 
time. 

In  eonohision  I  wish  to  stoto  that  the  year  doses  with  the  school  in  good  eonditton,  and  tluU  a 
heflthy  moral  tone  pervades  the  Institution.  I  look  for  greater  progress  nest  year,  and  hope  sad 
expect  to  see  a  gradual  and  sure  advancement  in  aU  the  nuSberial  amdrs  of  the  sohool. 

I  desire  to  return  thsnks  to  Cant.  J.  W.  Wataon,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  ainoe  Match 
1.  He  is  untirlne  in  his  eflbrto  for  the  good  of  the  school,  and  gives  prompt  and  oourteous  attention 
to  all  requesto  and  snggeationa  ftom  the  superintendent.   I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly  yours,  

H.  D.  AaKwmoHT, 
SupsHntmideui  Grow  Boarding  SAti. 

To  SUPERTMTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Lieut.  J.  W.  Wation,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent) 


Rbpobt  of  Supbbintendbnt  of  Moi^AXA  Industrial  School. 

Blakblet,  Mont.,  Augutt  81, 19H. 

DsAR  SiBi  I  have  ahready  sent  to  yon  my  annual  stotistioal  report  of  the  Montana  industrial 
school.  I  now  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  aa  to  the  present  condition  and  progress  of  our  sebodi 
work. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  snow  falls  of  last  winter  and  the  copious  rains  of  spring  and  early  8Qmmai^ 
our  field  and  garden  crops  have  not  greatiy  sufibred  during  the  severe  hot  weather  and  protracted 
drought  since  the  middle  of  June.  Our  oat  and  alfalfk  crops  for  hay  were  especially  fine,  and  we  shall 
have  a  fair  yield  of  potatoes,  of  most  excellent  quality,  from  our  44-aore  field.  We  have  had  a  e«n- 
tinuous  supply  of  delicious  sweet  com  for  our  large  school  family  lor  five  or  six  weeks.  The  potato 
bugs  ruined  almost  in  a  day  our  large  planting  of  tomatoes,  but  we  have  been  ftirly  well  supplied 
from  our  guden  with  pease,  string  oeans,  onions,  beeto,  radishes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  oaxvota,  mel- 
ons, eto. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  famished  with  a  new  windmill  and  tank,  whiehdo  good 


ice  in  snpplying  an  abundance  of  pure  water- very  convenientiy— for  all  household  purposes.  The 
old  windmitl  on  the  "  island  "  was  moved  in  June,  on  runners,  very  easily,  and  placed  over  the  wall 
in  the  1-aore  garden  by  the  shop,  and  has  since  supplied  water,  in  limited  amount,  for  the  growinc 
crops  there  of  sweet  com,  early  potetoes,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  eto.  And  yet  we  greatiy  need  ini- 
gation  on  a  more  extensive  scue.  It  is  ear^estiy  hoped  that  the  Government,  or  else  the  devoted 
friends  of  the  school,  will  speedily  come  to  our  aid  in  topping  the  Big  Horn  Biver  to  supply  aU  our 
tillable  land  with  water. 

The  schoolroom  work  during  the  past  year  haa  been  in  charce  of  efficient  and  oonsdentlons  tefteh- 
ers.  And  our  preeent  force  of  employes  is  pleasant  and  helpful,  as  all  ite  members  toke  command' 
able  interest  in  their  respective  duties. 

The  school  has  had  ito  ftdl  quote  of  children  during  the  past  year.  The  average  of  fifty  pupila  to 
which  we  ai:e  entitied  by  contract  has  been  exceeded  by  three  and  nine>tanths. 

The  children.  I  am  sure,  have  all  made  &ir— some  of  them  rapid— progress  in  their  stadias  and 
handiwork.  They  are  all  steadily  acquiring  habito  of  industry  and  gradually  teaming  th^  work  is 
honorable,  and  eventually  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  As  their  knowledge  broadena,  and  their  oooh 
mand  of  English  increases,  they  will  become  more  thoughtful  and  more  poUto  in  mannera,  and  wiU 
more  highlv  prize  the  good  will  of  others,  and,  we  hope,  as  time  goee  on,  they  will  m<we  fblly  ai^re* 
date  the  aavantagea  of  all  moral,  social,  and  dviilsed  ways. 

I  thank  you  coraially  for  your  own  kind,  prompt,  hdpfol  waj  of  looking  ou$  for  the  wel£ne  of  our 
school. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A*  A. 

Lieut.  J.  W. Watson,  U.S. Army, 

Acting  Indian  Ag§nZ* 
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Bkport  of  Superintbndknt  of  St.  Xavier  School. 

St.  Xavier  Mission,  Mont.,  Augutt  SO,  1894, 

Sm;  In  sns-vrer  to  your  letter  Aagnst  30, 1894, 1  bes  to  state  the  following  fMts:  St.  Xavier  Mission 
Sebool,  located  at  tbe  mouth  of  Botten  Grass  Creek  on  Big  Horn  Kiver,  has  three  main  buildings 
besides  »  doxen  of  smaller  ones.    The  main  buildings  are : 

First.  The  college  for  the  boys,  a  brick  building  60  br  64,  with  addition  25  by  26,  all  through  3  stories 
kigh,  besides  the  cellar.    This  building  can  aooommooate  orer  100  boys. 

Second.  The  academy  for  the  girls  and  small  boys,  a  frame  bulldiug  170  by  40  by  80,  ^  high,  with 
porch  all  around,  and  can  aooommodate  100  children  or  more. 

Third.  Tbe  church,  a  frame  building  76  by  40  by  26. 

Tbe  soho<d  wss  commenced  seven  years  ago  and  it  can  show  already  very  remarkable  progress  in 
every  branch  of  learning  for  Indian  children.  They  all  speak  English,  they  read  and  spell  from  the 
first  to  Uie  fifth  reader  as  well  as  any  white  children,  and  they  have  improved  enoneh  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geomphy,  and  history.  They  sing  and  play  the  organ  very  well,  and  the  boys  have  a  small 
brass  band  tnat  astonishes  all  the  vlmtors.  Their  Improvement  in  industrial  branches  is  equally 
good.  Some  of  the  boys  learn  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  baking,  farming,  gardening,  stock-raising, 
and  soon.  The  girls  have  been  learning  honsekeeping,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  maohiiM  and  hand 
•swing,  and  even  dressmaking. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  Insming  of  the  ohlldrsn  comes  firom  their  parents,  who  do  not  yet  appro- 
oiats  the  benefit  of  education,  with  very  few  exceptions.  All  thoss  concerned  with  the  scnool  agree 
tiiat  the  smaller  the  children  are  taken  in,  the  better  and  ftMter  they  learn. 

The  school  has  a  oontraot  with  the  IJ.  S.  Government  for  105  children  at  #108  per  capita  per  year. 
Thia  contract  should  be  extended  to  200  children  at  least. 

TMb  sMmoI  has  a  branch  school  at  Pryor  Creek,  which  has  two  buildings,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  thsgirla,  with  an  average  attendance  of  86  children. 

The  ^ryor  Creek  Mission  ditoh,  already  finished,  and  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  ditch,  which  will  bs 
oosBoJeted  in  a  few  days,  will  add  greatly  to  these  two  schools. 

Toe  sanitary  condiuon  of  the  ehSdren  is  at  present  very  good. 
Truly,  yours. 

Father  F.  Andbbul 
Acting  SuptrinUndwiU, 

Usnt.  J.  W,  WATSOir, 

AcHng  U,  8.  Jnditin  AgenU 


RXPOBT  OF  SUPKBINTSKDEirr  OF  IRRIGATION^  CrOW  RbSERVATION. 

Crow  Agenot,  Mont.,  October  JO.  1894, 

\  I  Ib  oomplianee  with  your  request  of  18th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  state- 
it  of  the  status  of  the  irrigation  work  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana. 

Ditsh  Vs.  1.— The  work  of  construction  of  ditches,  dams,  stc.,  was  begun  early  in  August,  1802. 
Tbs  first  work  was  upon  Ditch  Ko.  1,  or  "Agency  Ditch,"  so  designated,  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
Littls  Bije  Horn  River  near  the  agency,  and  irriffates  the  land  along  the  river  for  some  10  miles  below 
the  agsocy.  Severe  frsesing  weather  brought  the  work  to  a  close  about  the  middle  of  December. 
During  thia  time  most  of  the  excavation  for  the  main  channel  was  accomplished.  After  a  delay  of 
several  months  in  proooring  material  and  equipment,  work  waa  resumed  about  the  middle  of  April 
fJoUowing. 

Wldle  the  ditch  was  not  oompleted  entirely,  owing  to  the  nonarrival  of  material,  yet  it  was  sufB- 
•isatly  so  to  permit  turning  in  the  water  by  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  and  irrigation  was  begun  over  a 
tnct  of  aever^  thousand  acres  that  had  previously  been  cleared  of  sagebrush  and  prepared  by  the 
•fsni,  and  the  hay  crop  for  that  year  was  largely  augmented  by  reason  of  this  trrfgation.  During 
t&s  nast  ssason  (18M)  the  irrigated  area  under  this  ditch  has  been  largely  increased,  and  seversl  hnn* 
drea  aerss  of  crain  have  been  successfully  raised  and  harvested.      • 

Tb«  main  ohann^  of  No.  1  is  about  8  nules  in  length,  and  it  has  about  12  miles  of  secondary  or  dis- 
tributing channsL  It  covers  about  6,000  acres  of  land  and  can  appropriate  and  readily  carry  210  cubic 
fest  of  water  per  second.  It  has  a  good  and  substantial  dam  and  rock -wall  approaches,  and  6  cast- 
irso  ««lvMts  with  masonry  q>proaches  and  abutments.  With  the  exception  of  the  head  gate  the 
ditok  is  practically  finishsd.  A  temporary  gate  is  in  use,  and  the  rock  is  on  the  ground  for  a  stone 
stnMtarst  but  as  thwe  is  a  plan  under  consmeration  to  enlarge  the  nits  and  the  first  few  hundred 
fiMt  cf  the  ditch  channel,  to  supply  water  to  operate  a  gristmill,  the  construction  of  the  gate  has 
b«sa  dallied  ontil  the  matter  can  be  determined.  The  cost  of  the  ditch  so  far  has  been  about 
9W.0OO.    It  has  carried  water  two  seasons,  and  has  cost  practically  nothing  for  maintenance. 

IKtah  Vs.  t.~No.  2,  or  "40-mae  ditch,"  so  designated,  as  it  is  Uken  fh>m  the  Little  Big  Horn  River 
ait  a  point  about  80  miles  above  the  agency,  which  nas  long  been  known  as  the  * '  40-mile  "  stage  station. 
It  is  a  small  ditch,  covaringonly  about  1,100  acres  ot  laim.  It  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1892  and 
fiaiahed  tn  the  spring  of  18d3,  and  water  turned  into  it  in  July  following.  The  main  channel  is  4| 
■lilss  in  IsDfth,  snd  there  are  about  6  miles  of  distributing  laterals.  lu  carrying  capacity  is  97  sec- 
cad  fbet.    It  is  well  buOt,  baa  a  good  head  gate,  rock-wall  approaches,  and  dam. 

Tbs  bsBka  of  the  ditch  were  damaged  qune  a  little  during  the  past  winter,  by  the  ioe  being  allowed 
to  nni  into  and  fill  up  the  channel,  whicn  caused  the  water  to  overflow  the  banks  and  cut  them  out 
fas  ssrveral  niaces.  Tlie  cost  of  the  ditch  was  a  little  less  than  $7,000.  It  furnished  water  for  some 
inigayoa  during  the  season  of  1893,  but  daring  the  past  season  there  have  been  raised  from  the  irri- 
gated lands  undsr  it  some  3,400  bushels  of  crainand  250  tons  of  hay. 

Jlitsh  Vs.  t.-This  ditch  is  taken  from  i^ryor  Creek,  just  above  the  ** Plenty  Cons'*  settlement 
Bear  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  pert  of  the  reservation.  The  main  channel  is  6  miles 
in  length,  and  lateral  channel  Is  9|  miles  in  length.  It  covers  8,400  acres  of  land  and  has  a  curving 
oapaettjof  121  seoond-feet,  and  cost  something  over  $12,000.  Work  ui>on  it  was  commenced  in 
Jvaa,  IM,  and  the  channels  were  excavated  during  the  aucoeeding  two  months,  but  owing  to  the 
impoasfbility  of  procuring  material  the  structures  were  not  put  in  until  the  winter  and  spring  of 
18M.  Water  ran  through  the  channels  during  the  first  season,  bat  no  irrigation  was  accomplished 
until  this  year,  when  some  farming  was  attempted  at  the  new  siibagency. 

Mtsh  Vs.  4.— This  is  a  small  ditch,  diverting  the  water  of  Lost  Creek  near  the  head  of  Ditch  No.  3, 
and  to  laad  oontlgnons  to  the  Pryor  Creek  acreage.    The  main  channel  is  short,  but  there  are  a  number 
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of  branches,  covering  about  2,300  acrefi.  There  are  altogether  abont  8  miles  of  channel,  and  it  oarries 
47  second  feet,  costing  nearly  #4,300.  The  ditch  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pryor  Creek 
ditch.  Although  the  water  has  been  running  through  the  ditch  two  seasons,  no  irrigation  has  been 
attempted  so  far. 

Ditcn  No.  6,  or  *' Lodge  Grass  ditch  "  is  taken  from  "  Grassy  Lodge  '*  Oeek,  about  5  miles  abore  its 
Junction  with  the  Little  Big  Horn  Hiver.  This  Is  the  largest,  moat  difficult,  and  expensive  ditch 
undertaken  as  yet.  Three  miles  below  the  head  it  attains  the  level  of  the  uplands  bordering  the  Little 
Horn  Valley.  So  far  as  it  has  been  located  it  covers  about  6,000  acres,  but  it  can  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely.  The  first  4  miles  of  this  ditch  is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  we  have  most  of  this  work 
well  along  toward  completion.  The  remainder  of  the  line,  as  located,  is  comparatively  light  uid 
inexpensive.  This  ditch  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1802  oy  Mr.  Keiser,  under  a  misappreoensioa 
as  to  his  right  as  a  "squaw  man"  to  construct  these  ditches  under  contract.  After  he  had  carried  on 
the  work  for  a  month  or  two,  and  failing  to  have  his  claim  recognised,  he  left  the  ditch,  and  nothing 
ftirther  was  done  upon  it  until  the  fall  of  1893,  and  the  construction. was  then  continued  until  the 
freesing  weather  stopped  it  in  December.  Work  was  not  again  resumed  until  two  weeks  ago  and 
unless  It  is  again  Interrupted  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  practically  completed  this  fisU.  The  hesd 
works  are  in  place  and  water  was  delivered  through  the  upper  end  anring  the  past  season  to  one  of 
the  agent's  new  farms,  upon  which  there  was  grown  quite  a  large  field  of  grain. 

The  main  line  of  the  ditch  will  be  about  bh  miles  long,  and  there  will  be  required  abont  6  miles  of 
additional  lateral  ohaanel  to  reach  the  mam  bodies  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  work  so  far  haa  been 
•bout  $21,000.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  ditch  is  223  cubic  feet  per  second.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficult  character  of  the  work,  it  is  well  executed,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Indians  who  did  the  work. 

Diteh  No.  6.— This  Is  taken  from  Soap  Creek,  and  waters  that  portion  of  the  Big  Horn  Vallev, 
between  Soap  Creek  and  Rotten  Grass  Creek.  It  was  commenced  about  the  1st  of  Juno  last  and  the 
lower  portion  of  it  built  first,  and  water  temporarily  turned  into  it  from  Rotten  Grass  Creek  te  supply 
one  of  the  fields  of  grain  planted  by  the  agent  last  spring.  The  ditch  is  nearlv  flnisued,  and  we  are 
now  working  at  the  nead  gate  and  d[am,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  water  into  it  within  a  few  weeks.  At 
the  ordinary  stage  of  water  the  ditch  will  appropriate  the  whole  creek.  The  carrying  capacity  is  157 
second>feet.  There  are  about  9,000  acres  of  land  under  the  ditoh,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  tho  creek  win 
furnish  at  all  times  enough  water  for  this  entire  area,  reckoning  the  du^  of  water  as  low  as  that 
used  as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  capacities  of  the  other  ditches.  However,  as  there  are  abaolntely 
no  AMiUk  obtainable  in  this  locMity  aa  to  what  the  duty  of  water  may  even  approximately  be,  I  have 
asanmed  it  as  supplemental  to  the  rainfall  of  the  region,  and  upon  that  assumption  it  should  be  much 
larger  than  is  customarily  ascribed  to  it  for  the  entue  arid  region.  Should  it  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
it  has  been  found  to  be  in  manv.  localities,  the  creek  will  famish  water  enough  for  the  whole  tract,  but 
it  can  be  safely  relied  upon,  if  uie  water  is  properly  handled,  to  supply  at  least  5,000  tusm,  and  perhaps 
even  7,000. 

The  length  of  the  main  channel  is  about  8f  miles,  and  there  are  about  2|  miles  of  distributing  channel 
and  2^  miles  of  drainage  channel.    It  has  cost  something  over  $23,500. 

These  statements  are  given  only  in  a  general  way,  as  the  details  would  require  much  time  for 
preparation.  In  one  or  two  cases,  maps,  sbowing  the  exact  location  of  the  di tones,  and  profiles  and 
atatements  showing  all  of  the  details  of  length,  else,  slopes,  specific  expenditures,  material  removed 
and  employed,  etc.,  have  been  submitted  to  your  office,  and  there  are  other  statements  in  course  of 
preparation  which  will  be  forwarded  soon. 

Tne  work,  as  done  by  the  Indians,  requires  most  constuit  attention  snd  supervision  on  Uie  psri  of 
myself  and  assistants,  and  while  active  construction  work  is  going  on,  little  ebe  can  be  done.  In  the 
construction  of  these  ditches  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  out  the  idea  of  making  the  Indians  the 
beneficiaries  in  every  respect  possible,  and  still  prosecute  the  work  within  the  bounds  of  reason  as  to 
time  and  expenditure.  To  do  this  has  cost  both  time  and  money.  It  has  materiallv  added  to  the  coat 
of  the  work,  and  to  that  extent  detracted  from  whatever  credit  there  might  come  from  on  economioal 
execution  of  it.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  Vidians,  and  I  think  at  leaat 
30  per  cent  of  the  cost  cotila  have  been  saved  had  the  work  been  done  by  trained  whito  men  suitably 
equipi>ed. 

A  tier  all,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  work  accomplished  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  of  the  latter  to  work,  or  their 
training,  for  they  learn  quickly  and  readily,  as  it  does  from  their  equipment.  Their  horses  ara 
especially  unfit  for  such  work,  smnlL  weiJc  and  ill>fed .  I  have  endeavored  to  encourage  th«n  in  buyinit 
a  better  class  ef  horses.  Much  of  tneir  money  goes  away  from  them  in  nimbling.  Sooner  or  later, 
much,  if  not  the  larger  part,  of  their  earnings  flndfi  lis  way  into  the  po<&etsof  tne  gamblers— both 
white  and  Indian — that  infest  the  reservation.  It  would  seem,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  wise  to 
Induce  them,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  invest  their  money  in  better  equipping  thems^ves  to 
work. 

They  have  improved  exceedingly  in  many  ways,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  since  they  began  work- 
ing upon  the  ditches,  and  thev  appreciate  In  some  measure  the  handicap  they  sustain,  and  wherever 
the  discouragements  can  be  lessened,  it  would  seem  especially  desirable  while  they  are  learning  to 
work.  I  have  often  observed  how  willing  the  Indian  is  to  work,  and  how  good-natured  heia  about  it, 
BO  long  aa  his  horses  are  strong  enoush  to  pull  their  load  and  the  wagon  sm>ng  enough  to  sustain  it; 
but  when  the  horses  give  out,  or  the  harness  pulls  to  pieces,  and  the  wagon  breaka  down,  he  become* 
very  ill-natured,  easily  discouraged,  and  is  very  willing  to  quit  altogether,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  try  it  again,  even  though  everything  has  been  prepared  for  him.  I  offer  this  as  illustrathag 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  Indian  in  accompflshing  this  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  conoemed  or 
interested  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  permissible  to  observe  that,  tiotwithstanding  the  work  has  been  largely 
done  by  the  Indians,  and  in  many  respects  under  adverse  conditions,  yet  the  character  of  theooostmo- 
tion  of  these  ditches  is  considerably  above  the  average,  wherever  found,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  the  work,  as  measured  in  the  cost  of  water  supplied  per  acre,  is  less  than  the  average  for  the 
entire  country,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,  by  fully  30  per  cent. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Waltbb  H.  Gratbs, 
St/^erinUnd£At  and  Special  Ditburting  AgmU, 
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EEPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

FLATHXAB  AOSNOYy 

Jocko,  Mont,  Augtut  tO,  1894, 

Sib:  In  aooordanoe  with  iDStmctions  from  the'Department,  I  herewith  submit  my 
first  annnal  report,  covering  the  period  from  November  23  to  June  30, 1894. 
The  tribes  and  bands  at  present  living  upon  this  reservation  are  as  follows : 
Pend  d'  Oreilles,  Flatheads,  Kootenais,  Lower  Kalispels,  Charlofs  Band  FlaUieads, 
•nd  Bpokanes  removed  to  Flathead  Agency  under  tribal  authority^  as  follows: 

Confederated  tribes: 

Total  number 1,664 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 486 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 552 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 295 

Charlofs  Band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads : 

Total  number 173 

Males  over  18  vears  of  age 45 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 54 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 45 

Kootenais  removed  from  Idaho : 

Total  number 67 

Males  ever  18  years  of  age 16 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 15 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 20 

Lower  Kalispels : 

Total  number 65 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 28 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 21 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 6 

Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokunes  (removed  to  Flathead  Agency) : 

Total  number 106 

Males  over  18  years  of  M^e 26 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 47 

School  children  between  6  and  16 15  * 

Total  number  of  Indians  residing  here 2, 065 

Hm  coBfedoratad  tribes  comprise  the  Indians  who  signed  and  executed  the  treaty  with 
Governor  I.  J.  Stevens  in  1855,  whereby  the  present  Flathead  Reservation  was  set 
aside  for  their  use  and  benefit.  A  large  majority  of  these  Indians  have  made  con- 
siderable progress,  nearly  all  living  in  houses  and  occupying  definite  fenced  holdings, 
cultivating  the  soil,  raising  crops  of  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  mixed 
bloods  are  engaged  in  stock-raising,  owning  large  herds  of  cattle  and  managing  their 
business  with  creditable  skill  and  shrewdness.  A  few  of  these  Indians  have  planted 
orchards  of  apples  and  plums.  These  trees  bear  prolifically,  being  well  adapted  to 
thia  climate. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  mixed  bloods  and  Indians  of  other  tribes, 
notably  the  Nez  Perc^,  have  settled  among  them  by  their  consent,  nearly  all  inter- 
marrying or  claiming  relationship  of  some  sort. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  issue  regular  rations  to  the  Indians  of  these  tribes, 
but  to  confine  issue  of  rations  to  the  indigent,  infirm,  and  a^ed  people.  This  policy 
has  encouraged  industry,  and  a  large  m^ority  are  content  with  assistance  in  the  way 
of  toola,  implements,  seeds,  some  clothing,  and  blankets. 

Chariot's  band  of  Flatheads. — For  the  past  two  or  three  years  regular  rations  were 
issued  to  Chariot's  band  of  Flatheads,  which  had  been  promised  them  at  the  time  of 
their  removal  and  to  continue  until  they  had  received  the  money  for  their  lands. 
The  recent  payment  made  April  5  during  the  past  year  will  enable  me  to  drop  a  num- 
ber from  the  regular  issue  roll  dnring  the  coming  year. 

This  payment  was  made  at  a  most  opportune  time  in  the  early  spring.  The  money 
was  paid  by  check,  but  the  following  day  all  the  beneficiaries  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Missoula,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  agent,  their  checks  were  cashed,  and  though 
the  sum  paid  was  over  $18,000,  and  the  number  of  Indians  receiving  shares  was  47, 
not  one  of  their  number  could  be  tempted  b^  the  numerous  whisky  vendors,  ana 
aU^  after  making  some  purchases  of  tools,  implements,  clothing,  and  provisions, 
returned  anietly  to  their  reservation.  Nearly  all  have  put  their  money  to  good  use, 
some  purcnasing  cattle,  others  in  improving  their  farms  and  holdings.  A  few  have 
spent  their  money  foolishly,  but  they  are  the  exception. 

A  number  have  taken  up,  fenced,  plowed,  and  seeded  farms  below  the  irrigation 
eanal,  which  was  built  last  year  during  the  judicious  administration  of  Peter  Ronan 
as  a^ent.    Th^  are  now  harvesting  their  crops,  which  were  planted  on  the  sod,  and 
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oonBeqnently  will  yield  but  little*  The  fiiot  that  &  number  of  them  have  made  a 
beginning  is  encouraging,  and  firom  present  appearances  I  have  reason  to  hope  the 
m^ority  of  the  Bitter  Root  FlatheadB  will  soon  be  self-sustaining. 

upper  and  ICddle  bands  of  Spokanas  ramoyed  to  Flathead  Ageney. — ^During  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year  members  of  these  bands  were  removed  to  this  agency;  or, 
rather,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  made  with  them  in  1887,  they  came  here,  some  by  way 
of  the  railroad,  others  proceeding  across  the  country,  their  little  belongings  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  their  ponies.  Quite  a  number  had  preceded  these  last  and  were 
already  settled  among  the  Indians  here,  who  received  them  cordially.  All  were  very 
poor,  and  the  generous  aid  that  was  extended  them  by  the  Indian  Department  was 
timely  and  of  a  lasting  character. 

The  32  houses  are  nearly  completed;  a  number  of  ranches  or  small  fiurms  have 
been  plowed  or  fenced,  the  Indian  owners  doing  the  seeding.  The  remainder  will 
be  plowed  the  coming  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fall  rains  permit  this  being  done. 
Wiui  some  exceptions  these  Indians  are  well  disposed  and  show  an  inclination  to 
work,  some  of  them  plowing  and  fencing  their  own  fields.  They  have  taken  up 
their  homes  wherever  they  could  find  good  land  and  as  near  available  water  as 

Sossible.  About  a  dozen  families  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Post  Creek,  in  the 
[issouri  Valley. 

At  a  moderate  ezx»ense  an  irrigation  canal  could  be  taken  from  Post  Creek  and 
water  in  abundance  supplied  to  these  newcomers.  This  should  be  done;  otherwise 
the  crops  will  f&il  freouently  and  the  Indians  become  discouraged  in  their  attempt 
to  farm  their  little  holdings. 

Under  their  treaty  stipulations  they  were  to  have  mills  and  shops ;  but  as  the 
agency  is  at  present  provided  with  a  grist  mill  and  two  sawmills,  two  carpenter 
and  three  blacksmith  shops,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  for  their 
accommodation ;  but  it  would  appear  feasible  and  consistent  that  a  portion  of  their 
treaty  funds  be  used  in  placing  tne  present  saw  and  grist  mill  in  good  repair,  llie 
mills  at  the  aj^ency  are  very  <ud  and  cause  oonstaut  annoyance,  waste^  and  expense 
in  their  operation. 

Lrzigation. — Under  the  administration  of  Agent  Peter  Ronan  at  this  i^ency,  two 
important  ditches  or  irrigation  canals  were  constructed  in  the  Jocko  ValTey,  and  by 
their  ample  supply  of  water  a  number  of  Indians  have  been  able  to  take  up  farms 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  cultivated.  This  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in 
advancing  habits  of  industry,  as  by  insuring  the  certainty  of  a  crop  it  has  encour- 
aged all  and  enabled  quite  a  number  to  become  almost  self-supporting.  As  yet  no 
such  aid  (building  irrigation  canals)  has  been  extended  to  the  Indians  in  the  Kia- 
souri  Valley,  whion  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  valleys  comprising 
this  reservation.  A  few  of  the  most  enterprising  mixed  bloods  have  eonstmcted 
irrigation  ditches,  but  none  more  than  sufficient  to  irrigate  their  small  gardens  and 
orchards. 

The  best  results  would  obtain  through  the  construction  of  a  ditch  from  Poet 
Creek.  The  locations  of  many  of  the  recently  removed  Spokanes  could  be  covered 
by  it  and  several  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  made  available  and  desirable  for 
farming.  It  would  require  a  ditch  about  five  miles  in  length,  which  could  be  dug  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  cost  of  constructing  would  be  much  less  than  the  amount 
exi>ended  upon  those  of  the  Jocko  Valley,  as  the  soil  is  not  so  hard  and  would  require 
no  fluming,  or  but  very  little. 

I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  irri^tion,  as  I  witness  its  encouraging 
effect  upon  the  Indians  in  the  Jocko  Valley,  dotting  it  with  grain  fields  and  farms 
where  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  ditcnes  the  lands  were  untenanted  and  unten- 
able. It  also  enables  and  encourages  them  to  plant  trees  and  orchards;  in  fact,  to 
make  comfortable  permanent  homes,  as  many  have  already  done  and  others  are  striv- 
ing to  do. 

Btodk. — ^The  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  is  a  profitable  pursuit  amongst  those  pro- 
gressive Indians  and  mixed  bloods  who  have  the  energy  and  push  to  properly  attend 
to  the  business.  Some  have  large  and  valuable  herds  of  beef  cattle  and  annually 
ship  directly  to  Chicago  many  carloads:  others  sell  to  the  traders  or  to  butohei^jB  in 
the  neighboring  towns.  A  few  have  valuable  well-bred  stallions  and  are  improving 
their  breed  of  horses;  but  a  large  majority  persist  in  raising  small  Indian  (in  the 
mountain  vernacular)  cayuses,  fit  for  nothing  but  saddle  and  pack  animals.  These 
scrubby  horses  cover  the  prairies  in  large  bands,  and  it  is  a  poor  Indian  indeed- who 
does  not  own  several — an  Indian  afoot  would  be  a  curiosity.  The  introduction  of  a 
few  good  stallions  upon  the  various  ranges,  and  the  enactment  of  a  regulation  that 
no  stallions  except  those  of  ffood  size  and  ureed  be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  would 
in  a  few  years  result  in  a  f^at  improvement  in  the  size  and  useftilness  of  these 
horses.  Twice  a  year  the  cattle  owners  call  a  general  round-up,  and  as  it  proceeds 
each  separates  his  stock  and  brands  the  young  calves.  This  is  done  in  a  creditable, 
systematic  manneri  and  without  friction  or  disputes. 
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Soadi  and  Wdgat. — ^The  road«  thraogboai  the  reeervationy  oonaidering  the  difflenlr 
ties  to  be  met  with,  are  in  fair  condition,  bat  it  is  imperative  that  a  few  bridges  be 
eoDstnioted  over  some  of  the  large  and  swift  streams^  the  unprecedented  high 
water  daring  the  past  season  washing  oat  some  and  damaging  nearly  all  those  remam- 
ing  in  plAoe*  The  present  necessity  of  fording  the  Jocko  Kiver  is  a  constant  danger 
to  all,  a  disoomfort  to  horses  in  freezinffweather,  and  prevents  the  hauling  of  a  uill 
load  to  many  parts  of  the  reservation.  This  drawback  was  keenlv  felt  while  haaUng 
material  for  tne  Spokane  booses  built  daring  the  past  few  months  at  various  points 
across  the  riyer. 

The  repair  of  the  roads  is  attended  to  by  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  a  road 
supervisor — usually  a  Qovemment  employ^— «nd  in  view  of  the  many  miles  to  be 
attended  to  fair  work  has  been  done,  though  it  is  very  difficult,  without  resorting  to 
hmh  measures,  to  get  from  each  his  toU.  quota  of  work.  With  a  little  assistance  in 
tiie  way  of  lumber  and  nails  much  more  could  be  accomplished,  bridges  and  culverts 
constructed,  and  repairs  made  when  and  where  needed. 

la^aa  polise  sad  judsss. — ^The  Indian  courts  as  here  established  comprise  4  Judges 
and  15  iK>lioe,  1  captain  and  14  privates.  Heretofore  and  even  yet  this  force  has  not 
been  as  efficient  as  could  be  desired,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
spportunity  arises  the  old  chiefii  and  head  men,  Jealous  of  their  authority,  surrepti- 
tious throw  what  obstacles  they  can  in  the  way  of  the  police  in  order  to  prevent 
the  execution  ef  their  duties,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  force  have 
farms  or  ranches,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  pay  cannot  devote  all  their  time  to 
police  duties.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  an  improvement  ef  late, 
dating  fh>m  the  completion  of  the  a^ncy  Jail.  The  judges  now  have  no  trouble 
enforcing  their  decisions  and  punishing  offenders,  and  yet  not  half  a  dozen  have 
been  imprisoned.  Few  Indian  minds  are  entirely  unbiased,  but  occasionally  such  a 
•ne  is  met  with,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  CatuUayeuh,  a  Judge  recently  deceased,  he 
being  wise,  Just,  and  strict—ahnost  Diraconian. 

There  has  oeen  but  one  case  of  killing  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year. 
This  happened  at  a  dance  amongst  the  half-breeds,  where  all  were  more  or  less  intox- 
icated.   The  slayer  was  acquitted  under  plea  of  self-defense. 

More  vigilant  watch  has  been  kept  sinoe  its  occurrence  to  intercept  the  coming  of 
whisky  upon  the  reserve.  On  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  12  gallons  in  the 
possession  of  half-breeds  were  confiscated  and  destroyed  and  the  offenders  punished 
bv  imprisonment  in  the  agency  Jail.  To  reach  the  white  venders  in  this  Waffic  is  a 
difficult  task,  as  various  means  and  schemes  are  put  in  practice  to  cover  their  crimes ; 
as,  for  instance^  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tramps  and  loafers  are  employed  by 
tome  saloons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserve,  who  accost  the  intending  purchaser  and 
tell  him :  Give  me  your  money  and  you  will  hud  your  whisl^  in  an  nour  behind  the 
bam.  under  a  box,  or  at  any  prearranged  hiding  place.  To  oe  able  to  identify  these 
sriminals,  or  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  the  saloon  men,  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  pursuit  of  an  occasional  horse  thief^  and  the 
evertaking  and  retam  of  eloping  married  men  and  women  oomprise  most  of  the 
duties  of  the  police  force. 

lehrtationa — About  December  12, 1883,  work  was  commenced  upon  the  mills,  shops, 
and  employ^  dwellings  compnsin^  the  Flathead  substation,  the  first  wore  being 
to  set  the  sawmill  maoninery  in  position.  Though  snow  and  ice,  inclement  weather, 
and  almost  impassable  roads  impeded  the  work,  yet  soon  after  New  Year's  Day  the 
mill  was  cutting  lumber.  In  rapid  succession  the  different  buildings  were  erected, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  buildings  were  nearly  all  completed.  The  sub- 
station now  presents  a  neat  and  tasteful  appearance.  The  mills  and  shops  are  large, 
eonvenient,  and  well  arranged.  The  machinery,  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  neces- 
sary flttiufn,  worked  perfectly  and  is  daily  cutting  lumber  for  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.    They  are  not  slow  in  taking  advantiu^e  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them. 

A  la^^  quantity  of  lumber  is  cut  and  piled  m  the  yard  seasoning.  This  is  now 
hiilj  seasoned  and  ready  to  be  used  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  flour  mill  as  soon  as 
the  machinery  is  sent  by  the  Department.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  if  it  is 
intended  to  erect  the  building  this  fall,  in  order  that  it  may  be  inclosed  before  oold 
wsather  sets  in.  If  there  be  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  roller  mill,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  such  a  mill  be  sent.  It  would  make  more  and  better  flour 
and  reqnire  no  more  skill  to  run  than  the  nearly  obsolete  burr  mill. 

IdBfwm  KaUspels. — On  iU»ril  27, 1887,  a  commission  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  persons  of  Hon.  John  V.  Wright,  Dr.  James  W.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Andrews,  made  an  agreement  with  the  Lower  Pend  d^Oreilles  and  Lower  Kalispels 
and  at  tne  same  time  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  for 
thsir  rsmoTal  to  the  Flathead  Beservation.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  then  made, 
MichaeFs  band  of  Lower  Kalispels  removed  to  this  reserve  and  are  settled  at  Camas 
PrairisL  a  valley  near  the  western  border  of  the  reservation  and  a  long  distance 
fhMn  either  the  agencv  or  substation,  over  40  miles.  Many  of  them  have  taken  up 
hnm  and  an  struggling  to  make  homes  for  themselvea. 
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Their  treaty  or  agreement  should  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  and  stipulations  car- 
ried out.  They  feel  that  an  unfavorable  discrimination  has  been  made  against  them, 
as  the  Spokanes  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  tres^y  made  at  the  same  time. 
They  live  so  far  from  the  agency  and  substation  mills  and  shops  that  they  can  not 
derive  much  benefit  firom  them,  and  they  feel  they  have  eood  reason  to  complain  of 
their  treatment.  Michael,  their  chief,  assures  me  that  in  the  event  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  treaty  a  number  of  families  now  scattered  along  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
River  would  move  permanently  to  this  reservation. 

Education. — A  fall  report  upon  the  schools  of  this  reservation  would  entail  a  more 
lengthy  report  than  is  perhaps  expected  here  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  educational 
work  is  all  that  will  be  given.  The  schools  are  under  contract  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  work  is  divided  up  as  follows :  To  the  Jesuit  fathers,  is  given  the 
management  of  the  boys'  school ;  to  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the  girls'  department, 
and  to  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  kindergarten.  The  institution  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  rooms  ^are  well  lighted,  heated  by  steam,  and  fur- 
nished  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Ample  provision  and  safeguards  are  also  made 
in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  boys'  school  is  provided  with  a  plunge  bath  and  a  large  playground.  In  the 
industrial  department  are  shops  where  they  are  taught  harness-making,  sadlery, 
blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  printing,  while  upon  the  farm  the  boys 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  mowers,  rakes,  self-binders,  and  threshing  machines; 
in  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  flour.  The  play- 
ground, the  ample  time  for  recreation,  and  the  wise  distribution  of  the  work  honrs 
for  school  and  industrial  branches  are  such  that  it  does  not  become  irksome  nor  dis- 
agreeable and  the  boys  are  contented  and  happy. 

In  the  girls'  department,  under  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the  same  system  pre- 
vails— a  £vision  of  time  between  studies  and  industrial  branches.  The  girls  are 
taught  needlework,  mending,  cutting  and  fittine  their  dresses,  cooking,  laundering, 
and  general  housework.  In  fact  fitted  to  perform  properlv  all  household  duties. 
Suck  is  the  fostering  care  and  kind  treatment  of  the  pupils  f>y  these  sisters  that  the 
girls  are  loath  to  leave  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  unwilling  to  return,  as 
some  of  them  must,  to  a  home  or  squalor  and  filth. 

In  the  kindergarten  department,  under  the  care  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  happiest 
results  are  attained.  Here  children  put  to  school  at  the  age  of  two  and  three  years 
remember  nothing  of  their  former  homes  and  learn  to  speak  English  without  even 
an  accent.  Their  brightness  and  general  intelligence  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  fact  that  these  children,  after  leaving  the  kindergarten  for  higher  classes,  advance 
far  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
kindergarten  training,  proves  the  utility  of  this  department  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
course.  They  know  no  language  but  English,  and  can  not  readily  in  after  life  return 
to  th^  Indian  tongue;  conseq^uently  are  not  so  likely  to  lapse  into  the  old  Indian 
habits.  But  it  is  sometimes  pitiful  to  see  an  Indian  father  or  mother  unable  to  speak 
English  conversing  with  their  little  one  through  an  interpreter.  These  parents  are 
by  no  means  inditferent;  they  love  their  children  and  their  sacrifice  approaches  the 
heroic,  since  they  place  them  there  of  their  own  fi:ee  will  because  it  is  best  for  the 
child. 

Upon  the  national  holidays,  New  Tears,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day. 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  all  the  departments  join  ana 
appropriately  celebrate  these  festivals  by  hoisting  the  American  flag,  by  civil  and 
religious  exercises  and  entertainments,  in  which  the  boys'  band  plays  a  prominent 
part. 

The  course  of  study,  designated  by  the  Department  three  years  ago,  for  boarding^ 
schools  is  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable.  While  the  schools  are  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition  and  a  large  majority  of  the-Indians  send  their  children,  yet  there  are 
some  who,  with  various  excuses,  refuse  to  send  their  children.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Charlofs  band  of  Flatheads,  though  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  school  building  was  erected  in  their  midst  in  order  that  they  might  not  have 
the  excuse  that  they  did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  away  from  home.  No  oppor- 
tunity, however,  is  lost  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  educating  tneir 
children,  and  the  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  slowly  increasing. 

Missionary  work. — Over  fifty  years  ago  the  Jesuit  missionaries  came  to  christianise 
and  civilize  the  Flathead  Indians,  from  a  humble  and  modest  beginning  they  have 
by  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  brought  their  mission  at  St.  Ignatius  to  rank  as 
the  largest  and  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  the  school  bnildings,  church, 
mills,  bams,  shops,  outhouses,  tools,  farm  implements,  etc.,  reaching  the  value  of  at 
least  $180,000.  Here,  without  aid  A:om  the  Indians  or  otherwise,  they  have  built  the 
latest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  Montana,  its  congregation  Indians. 

Too  much  credit  and  praise  can  not  be  given  to  these  self-sacrificing  men,  who  in 
years  gone  by  went  through  untold  hardships  and  dangers  to  christi anise  these 
tribes.    Even  now  they  visit  the  extremes  of  the  reservation,  doing  good  by  their 
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exhortations,  prerenting  the  rather  wild  tribes  of  KooteDais  and  Kalis^Is  ftom 
relapsing  into  their  ola  heathenish  dances  and  cruel  ceremoniesi  restraining  the 
Tioioos,  enconraging  the  well  disposed,  and  ministering  to  the  siok.  Going  about 
quietly,  doine  good  however,  whenever,  and  wherever  they  can,  surely  they  are  %6 
be  commend^  and  their  good  deeds  and  efforts  furthered. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

JosBPH  T.  Carter, 

17.  S.  IndUm  Agwk 
The  COMMissiONiBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


BEPOBT  OP  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bblknap  Aocnot,  Mont.,  August  18^  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  from  the  Indian 
Office  dated  Jul^  5, 1894, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  this  agency  since  the  Indians  have  been  living  under  the  present  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  October  27, 1893,  my  immediate  predeoe8S<»  being 
Capt.  Charles  F.  Kobe,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  U.  8.  Army. 

BssenratioiL — This  reserve  was  set  apart  under  treaty  stipulations  dated  January 
21, 1^,  and  subsequently  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  May  1, 1888,  for 
the  use,  occupancy,  and  permanent  homes  of  members  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assin- 
niboine  trib^M  of  Indians.  By  metes  and  bounds  this  reservation  contains  abowt 
537,000  acres  of  land,  in  character  rolling  prairie  and  uplands  of  great  fertility,  and 
most  favored  for  herding  and  pastoral  pursuits — ^the  alternative  vocation  of  the 
Indian  when  not  a  belligerent  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Under  proper  conditions  there 
would  be  about  50,000  acres  of  this  land  suitable  and  adapted  for  agricultural  put- 

, — In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  25, 1894, 1  have  just  completed  a 
of  the  Indians,  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Males  above  18,years  of  age 373 

Females  above  18  years  of  age 506 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 271 

Males  16, 17,  and  18  years  old  and  children  under  6  years  of  age .....  288 

Total 4 1,439 

Oros  Ventre  males 300 

Gros  Ventre  females 345 

Assinniboine  males 373 

Aasixmiboine  females 409 

Total 1,427 

Females  15  years  of  age  enumerated  with  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16 12 

Grand  total 1,439 

Children  attending  school  fof  school  ago) : 

Agency  boarding  school 117 

St.  Paul's  Mission 140 

St.  Peter's  Mission  (off  reserve) 5 

Carlisle,  Pa.  (off  reserve) 2 

Total 264 

Children  attending  school  (over  school  age) : 

Agency  boarding  school 8 

St.  Paul's  Mission 14 

St.  Peter's  Mission  (off  reserve) 1 

Carlisle.  Pa.  (off  reserve) 8 

Santa  Fe  normal  school  (off  reserve) 1 

Total 82 

Total  number  of  children  attending  school 296 

INT  94 — VOL  n 12 
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A  oomparatiye  statement  with  the  census  of  these  Indians,  taken  in  1886,  the  year 
previons  to  their  coming  upon  this  diminished  reservation,  shows  the  foUowing 
percentages  of  decrease  in  population : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 0.167 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 0.638 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 0. 131 

Making  an  annual  average  decrease  in  population  during  the  past  eight  years: 

Males ^ 0.020» 

Females 0.047 

Schoolchildren 0.0163 

Farming. — ^The  lands  available  for  farming  purposes  on  the  reservation  are  princi- 
pally in  the  valleys  of  Milk  Biver.  These  &.nds  are  very  rich  and  fertile,  capable  of 
producing  all  the  sturdy  varieties  of  small  ^ain  and  garden  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance; but  the  condition  precedent  for  a  certain  and  bountiful  return  from  the  harvest 
is  a  reasonable  qxuuitity  of  rainfall  during  the  germinatingand  growing  season  before 
the  crops  mature,  or  some  certain  system  of  irrigation.  During  the  past  eight  years 
there  was  only  one  year  (1891-1892)  when  a  fair  average  crop  was  reported  m>m  this 
reserve.  The  land,  essentially  alluvial,  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture^  evap>ora- 
tion  here  from  physical  causes  is  rapid,  and,  together  with  the  constant  high  winds 
always  prevalent  during  the  farming  season  with  rare  intermission,  places  this  sec- 
tion of  tiie  State  of  Montana  almost  within  the  confines  of  the  arid  region  as  tax  as 
reaping  beneficial  results  from  agriculture  are  concerned. 

I>mng  the  past  season  there  was  issued  to  the  Indians  for  seeding,  40,000  pounds 
of  seed  potatoes;  40,000  pounds  of  seed  oats,  and  10,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat. 
Owin^  to  the  long  strike  prevailing  on  the  Qreat  Northern  Railway,  the  only  means 
of  rapid  transportation  to  this  agency,  there  was  a  delay  of  nearly  six  weeks  in  get- 
ting this  srain  and  seed,  necessitating  a  late  planting  of  crops  by  liie  Indians.  How- 
ever, in  uie  meantime  they  were  kept  very  bus^  in  plowing  and  fallowing  their 
small  fields,  and  notwithstanding  their  repeated  failures  of  the  past  they  were  prompt 
in  calling  for  their  seed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  farmers  evinced  an 
unusual  mterest  and  activity  in  their  work.  The  elements  at  the  time  were  favor- 
able. The  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  together  with  a  fine  fall  of  rain  in  Ajpril, 
made  everything  propitious  for  a  large  yield  of  cereals  and  garden  produce,  sufficient 
to  tide  them  over  the  vnnter,  with  a  nice  surplus  for  sale  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
surrounding  country.  But  the  inevitable  drought  came  upon  them,  and  I  regret  to 
have  to  state  that  they  are  confronted  with  results  of  almost  a  total  failure  of  crops, 
though  I  have  estimated  the  yield  to  be  about  one- third  of  an  annual  average  crop — 
a  repetition  of  the  ftitility  of  their  efforts  of  last  year  and  the  year  previous. 

As  regards  domestic  economy,  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  the  identical  Indian  of  old. 
He  performs  manual  labor  with  reluctance,  and  whatever  exertions  he  makes  in  this 
direction,  he  expects  quick  results.  He  is  easily  discouraged  and  becomes  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  enorts  of  his  white  friends  to  assist  him  on  the  road  to  independence 
and  self-support. 

During  the  summer  I  have  had  erected  a  water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  gki- 
Ions.  It  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Milk  Biver  in  close  proximity  to  the  agenoy 
boarding  school.  For  pumping  purposes  I  have  used  and  utilized  an  aerometer  pur- 
chased some  years  ago,  andTin  coi^ unction  with  horse  power  will  be  able  to  fill  this 
tank  every  twenty-four  hours,  thereby  furnishing  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the 
school  gaiden,  containing  about  15  acres  of  very  fertile  soil.  This  plat  of  ground  is 
amply  sufficient  to  give  uie  hundred  or  more  Indian  children  all  the  vegetable  food 
tiiey  require  during  the  season,  and  after  this  year  will  furnish  all  the  vegetables 
necessary  for  their  annual  consumption. 

Cattle  itook  raidxig. — ^The  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  is  the  employment  paramount 
to  all  otJiers  in  the  Indian's  fancy,  for  the  achieving  and  bringing  about  money 
results.  His  meed  of  pleasure  is  in  the  saddle  when  herding  his  own  stock  on  the 
ranges.  I  am  ^lad  to  oe  able  to  report  that  the  ranges  this  season  have  been  in 
first-class  condition  for  the  grazing  of  the  cattle  owned  by  the  Indians  in  severalty. 
The  bountiful  rains  of  last  March  and  April  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
the  bunch  grass,  that  the  drought  prevailing  now  has  not  materially  damaged  it  for 
grazing  purposes.    Their  cattle  are  in  prime  condition. 

Acting  under  recent  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  100,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  from  the  Indians,  and  to  supply  this  open- 
market  purchase  they  have  turned  in  78  head  of  steers,  3  and  4  years  old.  T^ese 
cattle  in  finnness  and  texture  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  raised  on  Montana  ran^[es. 

The  Indians  were  much  pleased  at  the  action  or  the  Indian  Office  in  permitting 
them  to  turn  in  their  cattle  as  a  portion  of  the  annual  beef  allowance.  These  sales 
divided  amongst  the  Indians  on  an  equitable  basis  will  have  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  them  in  giving  an  object  lesson  in  legitimate  cattle  transact  iocs,  and  in  f^ 
nishing  an  incentive  for  better  care  in  the  management  and  accumulation  of  stock. 
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Besides  the  aboye  number  of  marketable  beef  steers,  there  are  about  130  head 
owned  by  the  Indians  now  in  condition  for  shipment  to  some  one  of  the  larse  cattle 
marts.  I  am  now  having  these  cattle  close- herded  with  a  view  to  early  snipmeut 
for  them,  and  will  intrust  the  care  of  these  cattle  while  en  route  to  the  market  to 
some  reliable  person  connected  with  this  reservation.  . 

The  reports  of  the  spring  round-up  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  this  reservation  are 
now  in.  The  country  ranged  over  embraces  that  section  of  Montana  south  of  Milk 
Biver,  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  east  as  far  as  Poplar  Creek.  It  was  attended  with 
neat  success  in  the  finding  and  returning  to  the  reserve  of  estrays  and  voung  calves 
belonging  to  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assinniboine  Indians,  the  calves  belonging  to 
Indians  m>m  this  source  fJone  being  290  head,  and  a  total  of  1,114  head  of  steers 
and  cows.  Some  of  these  cattle  had  been  lost  for  a  period  of  five  years.  I  have  had 
all  of  the  calves  branded,  and  together  with  the  estravs  have  made  the  distribution 
amongst  the  lawfiil  owners.  Within  the  next  ten  days  I  shall  start  a  party  on  a 
similar  mission  embracing  the  country  north  of  Milk  River,  and  shall  hope  for  good 
returns  the  coming  month.  The  Indians  of  this  reserve  now  own  in  their  own  right 
with  no  incumbrances  about  3,000  head  of  cattle,  including  the  calves  bom  and  found 
this  spring. 

Irrigation. — I  desire  here  to  renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  letter  of 
May  10  last  concerning  a  practicable  and  certain  means  of  irrigating  the  farming 
lands  of  this  reservation.  The  results  of  this  season's  planting  demonstrate  beyond 
peradventure  the  absolute  and  growing  necessity  of  providing  some  artificial  means 
of  watering  this  land,  if  these  Indians  are  ever  in  the  future  to  be  self-sustaining 
from  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  of  March  27  last,  I  had  a 
preliminary  snrvey  made  by  an  experienced  engineer  in  irrigation  matters  of  all  the 
lands  conti^aous  to  the  running  streams  on  the  reservation  that  would  be  suscepti- 
ble of  sure  irrigation  when  ne^ed.  This  engineer's  report,  as  submitted  for  your 
eonsideration,  classifies  the  land  directly  available  for  this  purpose  into  four  groups, 
namely,  the  Milk  River  system,  the  Peoples  Creek  system.  Lodge  Pole  Valley  sys- 
tem, and  Snake  Creek  system,  with  the  following  area  of  acreage : 

▲ores. 

Milk  River  system 20,000 

Peoples  Creek  system 15,000 

Lodge  Pole  Valley  system 7,500 

&iake  Creek  system 1,500 

Total  acreage  of  irrigable  land 44,000 

The  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  for  this  work  is  estimated 
at  •56,^.50,  or  at  an  expense  of  $1,278  per  acre. 

The  Milk  River  system  embraces  all  the  farming  lands  marking  the  northern  and 
easterly  lines  of  the  reserve,  aggregating  over  w  per  cent  of  the  tillable  lands. 
The  spring  and  June  flow  of  the  waters  of  Milk  Kiver  are  ample,  when  natural 
storage  reservoirs  are  properly  constructed,  to  provide  all  needful  irrigation  for  this 
land  during  the  entire  season,  thereby  securing  annual  crops  with  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Peonies  Creek,  Lodge  Pole  Valley,  and  Snake  Creek  systems  contain  the 
lands  running  up  to  the  eastern,  southern,  and  westerly  lines  of  the  reserve.  These 
streams  have  their  source  in  the  Little  Rocky  and  Bear  Paw  mountains.  They  are 
nonalkali  in  their  character  and  flow  the  entire  year,  and  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  to  irrigate  the  acreage  estimated  for  without  interfering  with  the 
individual  or  primary  rights  of  irrigation  relating  to  the  small  garden  and  grain 
fields  now  carried  on  by  the  more  thrifty  Indians  in  those  localities. 

The  Indians  here  are  keenly  alive  to  their  situation  regarding  this  subject,  and 
in  the  application  of  their  logic  to  tribal  autonomy  they  are  not  slow  in  contem- 
plating conditions  that  confront  them  involving  their  material  welfare.  The  sub- 
ject of  irrigation  has  been  folly  discussed  by  them  in  council  and  out,  and  they  are 
unanimous  for  irrigation.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed  system  as  regards 
the  money  expendi&re  from  tribal  fhnds  will  indirectly  revert  to  the  Indians.  They 
can  furnish  all  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  dams,  ditches,  and  reser- 
voirs, besides  famishing  all  the  manual  labor  necessary,  excepting  the  employment 
of  a  superintendent  and  a  few  skilled  white  laborers.  I  earnestly  recommend  early 
action  upon  this  subject  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ladiaa  schools. — There  are  two  schools  located  upon  this  reserve  for  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  Indian  youth.  The  pioneer  of  these  schools  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jesnit  fathers  and  Ursuline  Order  of  Nuns,  and  is  known  as  the  St. 
Paul's  Mission  contract  school.  It  is  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  southern  line 
of  the  reeerve,  40  miles  from  the  agency  headquarters,  at  the  base  of  the  Little  Rocky 
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Moontains.  It  is  &  most  fiiTored  spot  ibr  &  school,  well  watered  with  fine  mooatain 
streams  and  almost  encircled  bv  the  mountains  and  bench  lands,  affording  consider- 
able protection  daring  the  bleak  winters.  The  perfect  discipline  and  regimen  pra- 
railing  at  this  school  rightly  deserves  the  highest  commendation  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Tliere  are  separate  and  distinct  class  and  dormitory  quarters  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  apparently  everything  is  being  done  looking  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
children  domiciled  there  during  the  school  term.  The  children  are  well  noorisbed 
and  clothed,  and  daring  the  last  scholastic  year  have  made  rapid  progress  in  their 
moral,  mental,  and  industrial  training.  The  average  quarterly  atten&noe  for  this 
school  has  been  144  pupils,  with  now  and  then  a  remote  case  of  desertion  and  ran- 
away.  The  mortality  amount  the  children  has  been  very  small — the  deaths  occurring 
resulting  from  hereditary  diseases,  and  not  from  casuM  causes. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agenoy 
headquarters,  overlooking  Milk  River — a  bleak  and  barren  spot  both  in  the  dreuy 
winterH  and  torrid  summers  prevalent  here,  with  none  of  the  natural  or  physical 
environments  of  its  more  fsbvored  sister  institution.  This  river,  whose  waters  are 
turgid,  with  a  strong  solution  of  alkali  in  winter,  is  gradually  washing  toward  the 
school  grounds,  and  in  a  few  years  will  invade  the  school  preinises;  at  uiis  season  it 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  contaminating  line  of  stagnant  nools  of  alkali,  cre- 
ating a  winter  and  summer  menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  school  that  at  no  distant 
day  will  require  the  considerate  attention  of  tbe  Indian  Office.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  above  disadvantages  this  agency  boarding  school  bids  fkir  to  take  rank  with 
the  first  of  its  class  as  an  instructor  of  the  Indian  youth. 

The  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  this  school  during  the  past  year  meets 
with  my  entire  approbation.  The  superintendent  is  a  gentleman  happily  adapted 
for  the  varied  requirements  of  his  position,  and  in  conjunction  with  an  able  corpaof 
assistants  has  carried  the  school  during  the  past  year  up  to  a  degree  of  profieienoy 
that  could  well  be  emulated  by  the  primary  schools  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
children  at  all  times  are  tidy  and  neat  in  their  personnel,  and  present  an  assured 
degree  of  contentment.  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  this  school  are  fre- 
quent visitors  there,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  training  their  children  ace 
receiving.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  the  superintendent  during  the  past 
year  to  always  have  the  school  filled  to  its  capacity  with  children.  The  children 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  their  studies  and  in  acquiring  handicraft  in  the  various 
trades  by  a  tnorough  industrial  training.  There  were  only  two  cases  of  desertion 
from  the  school.  Tne  Indian  dialect  is  forbidden  at  the  school,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
children  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  English  language. 

The  school  garden  has  been  worked  and  cultivated  es<uusively  by  the  larger  of  the 
Indian  boys,  affording  them  practical  tuition  and  instruction  in  planting  and  the  irri- 
gation of  land  and  the  hanaling  and  care  of  domestic  animals  and  fowls.  A  shoe- 
maker has  been  added  to  the  force  of  school  employ^  during  the  nast  year.  Thia 
addition  to  the  trades  of  artisans  already  employed  here  makes  a  full  complement 
of  the  recognized  mechanical  trades,  and  now  these  Indian  youths  who  show  a  pre- 
dilection for  any  of  these  trades  have  an  opportunity  of  a  thorough  and  pracnoal 
apprenticeship. 

Sanitary. — ^Under  the  kindly  care  and  skillful  treatment,  when  necessary,  of  the 
agency  physician,  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  excel- 
lent. At  best  this  is  a  hard  and  severe  climate,  and  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Indian  to  pulmonary  troubles,  coupled  with  the  transition  these  people  are  now- 
passing  through  into  a  better  civilization,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  annual  mortality 
IS  not  greater.  They  are  gradually  acquiring  a  moral  sentiment,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  am  glad.to  report  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  both  male  and  female^ 
have  submitted  fewer  cases  of  venereal  origin  for  treatment  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  six  y;ears.  This  is  a  portentous  sign  of  sincere  efforts  to  forsake  the 
unnatural  and  diseaae-breeding  habit  of  prostituting  their  women — wives  and 
daughters. 

The  day  of  the  medicine  man  and  his  chants  and  concoctions  of  herbs  has  almost 
become  a  legend  upon  thils  reserve.  They  recognize  the  benefit  and  efficacy  derived 
from  professional  troatme^^t  by  the  agency  physician,  therefore  bringing  about  the 
inevitable  result  of  immedia^  calls  for  relief  when  afflicted  by  disease  or  casualties. 

The  improvement  in  the  saPitory  conditions  of  the  various  camps  during  the  past 
year  has  been  marked  and  niost  gratifying.  The  log  houses  in  which  they  live  in 
winter  are  well  constructed,  ail{l  in  many  instances  indicate  a  practical  observance 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitatulin- 

This  reservation  has  always  bben  fortunate  rcffarding  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases,  which  in  a  measure  is  d}ac  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  sanitary 
duties  devolving  upon  the  agency  j^hysician.  During  the  month  of  February,  1894» 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  chicken  |pox  at  the  agency  boarding  school,  and  a  few 
eases  occurred  in  the  camps,  but  ni>t  one  resulted  fatally.  Vaccination  was  made 
upon  all  of  the  school  children  latH  spring,  resulting  satisfactorily  in  nearly  every 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  taken  from  the  physician's  quarterly  reports 
for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1894 : 

Taken  sick  and  treated  during  the  year 623 

Hales 276 

Females 247 

Deaths 42 

Births 83 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 9 

Males  that  died  who  were  adults 16 

Females  that  died  who  were  adults 20 

Males  under  5  years  of  age 3 

Females  under  5  years  of  age 8 

The  eauses  of  death  were— 


DlBeaaes. 

OrerSyean 
old. 

Under  5 
years  old. 

Diseases. 

Oyer  5  years 
old. 

TTnderS 
years  old. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

K. 

F. 

XbjSvaiiss > 

4 
4 
...... 

2 
1 

1 
2 
8 
8 

S 

2 

Acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  liver .... 

1 

PnlmnnaTT  tubercolcMiis. 
Acute  phthiait  (fibroid)  . 
PiMmmcmia  lobar  (Acate) . 

Aont^  ^endocarditis ..... 

1 

Complicated  childbirth. 

Deatn  by  fk^esinff 

General     scrofma  (at 
school) 

...... 

1 

T^nAnmAtria,  /nhmnitit 

Chronio  Bright's  disease . 
Acute  Brisht's  disease . . 

2 

1 
2 

1 

CaruixiofBa  of  stonuhcli. . . 

Paranleffia 

1 

1 

AatJim*  ifnTinMrmsLl) 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Cerebral  apofdezy 

Oeaeral'ileUUtv 

Indiaa  poliee. — The  police  force  of  this  reserration  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieu- 
tmanty  2  sergeants,  and  14  privates.  These  Indians  represent  the  pick  of  botii  tribes 
and  are  equally  divided  between  them.  Morally  and  physically  they  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  Indian  manhood.  They  are  thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  performance  of 
their  ^lice  duties. 

During  my  term  of  service  here  the  occasion  has  not  arisen,  neither  has  there  been 
suflBcient  cause  of  i^gravation  requiring  their  interference  in  suppressing  disturb- 
anoee  amone  their  &llow-Indians.  The  agency  likewise  has  been  very  free  from 
the  commission  of  pett^  offenses. 

BirildiiigB. — ^The  buildings  erected  some  years  ago  when  the  agency  was  moved  down 
to  this  point  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  They  are  built  of  lumber  imported 
here  and  cost  something  over  $60^000.  Such  needed  repairs  as  are  necessary  are 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  agency  carpenter. 

In  my  Judgment  the  location  of  the  agency  headquarters  at  this  point  was  a  grave 
mistake.  There  is  no  fresh  water  within  a  distance  of  7  miles :  the  timber  on 
the  river  banks,  very  sparse  to  begin  with,  is  now  nearly  all  used,  up  for  fuel  pur- 
poses and  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  mountains  for  fuel  before  the  termination 
of  the  present  treaty.  The  Indians  now  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
camiM  are  dissatisfied  and  are  gradually  removing  to  more  favored  localities  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  wood  is  abundant  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  cool 
mountain  water  always  at  hand.  When  viftiting  there  the^  see  the  small  gardens 
of  their  friends  and  kinspeople  teeming  with  vegetables,  with  a  brook  uf  firesh  run- 
ning water  in  the  vicinity  of  every  tepee  and  house.  These  contrasts  leave  their 
impressions  behind  them  and  they  return  to  their  homes  along  the  valley  of  Milk 
River  restless  and  despondent. 

Had  the  reservation  offices  and  buildings  been  located  upon  any  of  the  available 
sites  on  the  southern  line  of  the  reserve,  at  least  $40,000  could  have  been  saved  to 
the  tribal  funds  in  the  outlay  for  buildings.  Good  substantial  log  houses  could 
have  been  built  from  timber  near  at  hand  which  would  have  furnished  also  all  the 
lumber  necessary  for  finishing  purposes,  thereby  giving  warm  houses  for  occupation 
to  the  emplov^  during  the  cold  winters  here,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  reside 
in  finme  Dnifdings  that  do  not  possess  a  redeeming  feature  for  residences  at  anytime 
daring  the  year. 

In  oonoluding  this  report  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office  to 
attempts  that  are  now  in  progress  by  certain  parties  living  just  south  of  the  reserve 
to  have  the  General  Government  by  Congressional,  legislation  segregate  the  most 
valuable  part  of  this  reservation  back  to  the  public  domain.  I  refi^r  to  that  section 
of  the  reservation  which  embraces  the  northern  side  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains 
extending  to  the  crest  of  said  mountains  from  the  eastern  to  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  reserve.     Of  recent  years  it  seems  that  valuable  gold  and  silver  deposits 
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have  been  discovered  within  the.  lines  of  the  Indian  reservation  on  these  monntains. 
A  mine  clearly  within  the  Indian  domain  has  been  worked  for  the  past  year,  ontil 
the  intruders  were  ejected  by  me.  These  people,  I  am  told,  have  taken  oat  of  thia 
mine  alone  sufficient  gold  ore  to  net  them  about  $75,000,  and  at  this  time  are  clan- 
destinely marking  out  mining  claims  all  over  these  mountains,  regardless  of  reser- 
vation rights  and  the  laws  or  the  United  States. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  an  Indian  inspector  here,  this  matter  was  thoroughly 
gone  over  with  the  headmen  of  both  tribes,  and  they  unanimously  agreed  not  to 
consider  the  diminishing  of  their  present  holdings  here  under  any  circumstances. 
They  claim  that  under  the  treaty  made  by  them  January  1, 1887,  they  were  given 
every  assurance  and  promise  that  the  lands  they  were  about  to  take  as  their  reserve 
should  be  their  permanent  homes ;  that  the  consummation  of  this  treaty  by  the 
Qovernment  was  a  guaranty  that  they  and  their  posterity  should  never  be  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  mountains  and  valleys.  In  my  judfi^ent  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians  in  this  matter  should  prevail.  It  will  only  remain  K>r  the  lapse  of  three 
years  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty  stipulations.  By  that  time  there 
will  not  remain  sufficient  timber  on  the  river  to  warm  a  single  cabin,  and  they  neces- 
sarily have  to  look  to  their  mountains  for  fuel.  They  claim  they  are.  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  become  self-supporting,  and  that  the  taking  away  of  their  moun- 
tains will  deprive  them  of  the  principal  means  to  attain  this  end.  They  also  claim, 
and  with  a  degree  of  assurance,  that  their  children  are  now  learning  aptly  the 
various  trades  of  the  whites,  and  at  the  proper  time  their  posterity  can  work  these 
mines  to  the  best  tribal  advantage.  I  submit  their  wishes  in  the  matter  to  yonr 
kind  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Eellbt,     . 
Major,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap  School. 

Fort  Bklkhap  BoABDmo  School,  Jun*  80,  1894, 

SiB:  I  hAve  the  honor  to  tubmit  my  second  aiinaal  report  of  the  Fort  Belknap  boardinff  sohooL 

Bnildines. — The  baildingB  at  this  school  are  in  eood  condition.  Last  Angast  the  walla  and  oeO- 
ings  in  all  the  rooms  were  calcimined  and  repaireoT  This  added  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  MUii- 
tanr  condition  of  the  buildings. 

An  assembly  room,  in  which  to  hold  chapel  and  literary  exercises,  is  very  mnch  needed. 

Atteadaaoe.— The  ayerage  attendance  by  quarters  has  oeen  as  follows :  First  qnarter,  85. 08;  aeooBd 
quarter,  114;  third  quarter.  118.4;  fourth  quarter,  117;  average  for  the  entire  year.  108.0. 

Literary  work. — The  children  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schoolroom.  The  work 
was  carefnUy  prepared  each  month,  at  the  end  of  which  a  written  examination  was  held,  and  a 
careful  record  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  was  kept  The  classes  are  i^  caref^y  graded  so  that 
when  schoolro<mx  work  begina  in  September  each  child's  standing  can  be  found  ana  work  resumiMl 
without  interruption. 

Musio.— Alarge  class  has  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Tooal  music,  and  some  will  aoon  be 
able  to  read  notes. 

In  March  the  school  employes,  some  of  the  agency  employ^s^lhe  post  trader  and  his  employes  snb- 
scribed  enough  money  to  buy  instruments  for  a  brass  band,  tinder  the  able  instruction  of  Charle« 
Peny,  an  agency  employ^,  they  have  made  phenomenal  progress,  and  are  now,  with  only  four  mon^s* 
practice,  aue  to  play  several  pieces.  I  would  very  respectfully  ask  that  Mr.  Ferry,  in  addition  to 
the  pay  he  receives  at  the  agency,  be  allowed  $15  per  month  for  teaching  the  school  band. 

Inanstrial  work.  ~ All  the  ohiloi^sn  in  the  school,  who  are  not  too  snudl,  are  regularly  detailed  for 
work.  Details  are  carefully  made  out  each  month,  so  that  during  the  year  each  boy  receives  instmo- 
tion  in  all  kinds  of  work  incident  to  a  farm,  and  each  girl  receives  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  hous^ 
work. 

At  present  the  school  has  a  fine  garden  containing  12  acres.  The  agent  has  erected  a  large  tank 
on  the  bank  of  Milk  River,  which  will  be  filled  by  means  of  a  windmill.  This  wUl  enable  us  to  gire 
the  boys  instruction  in  irrigation,  which  is  eHsentiol  to  a  crop  in  this  region. 

Two  boys  have  been  apprenticed  as  carpenters  and  two  as  blacksmiths  during  the  year.  They  have 
received  regular  instruction  from  the  agency  mechanics,  and  have  learned  to  do  good  work.  The  boya 
from  the  carpenter  shop  built  a  bake  house,  wood  shed,  ceiled  the  laundiy  and  the  boys'  play  room. 

Owing  to  the  nonarrival  of  material  and  tools,  the  shoemaker  was  enffased  in  mending  harness.  He 
has  now  begun  on  shoe  work,  however,  and  I  think  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  force  of 
eznploy^s. 

The  girU  have  received  instruction  In  all  kinds  of  housework,  such  as  cooking,  lanndry  work,  care 
of  sick,  and  sewing.    Many  of  them  are  able  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  their  own  clothes. 

Sanitary.— The  health  of  the  children  at  this  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  community  containing  as  many  children  as  we  nave 
here  in  which  there  nave  not  been  several  deaths  or  serious  cases  of  illness.  There  has  been  only  one 
death  during  the  year  and  no  other  serious  cases  of  sickness.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  T. 
Carroll,  the  agency  physician,  for  the  kind  and  skillful  manner  in  which  he  nas  Seated  aQ  oaaea.  I 
regard  clean  clothes  and  beds,  good  wholesome  food  (well  prepared),  soap  and  water  in  abundance,  and 
plenty  of  exercise  as  some  of  toe  most  important  essentials  of  good  sanitation. 

The  school  owes  much  of  its  success  the  past  year  to  the  wise  and  courteous  administration  of  If^. 
J.  M.  Kelley,  ot  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  who  is  acting  Indian  agent  at  this  agency. 

With  a  deep  interest  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  school,  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  kindneea 
•hown  by  the  Department,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

L.  K.  COMPTOK, 

BuptrinUndsni  <:/  Fort  SsUtnap  Sdioti, 
The  SuPKBonsKDiifT  or  Irmak  Sobooxa 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Pbck  Aoency,  Mont.,  September  15, 1894. 

Sib:  I  liaye  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  afifftirs  at  this  agency  for 
Uie  past  fisoal  year: 


YanktonSy  Santees,  and  remnants  of  other  Sionx  tribes 1, 2$6 

Assinnaboines 710 

Total 1,996 

Males 961 

Females * 1,035 

School  children  between  6  and  18: 

Males 172 

Females 201 

Total 373 

A  decrease  in  the  census  of  last  year  by  25,  presumably  accounted  for  by  mnaways 
to  the  Canadian  reseryations. 

SaserTatun  lies  in  northeastern  Montana,  commencing  some  35  miles  westward 
of  the  west  line  of  North  Dakota,  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  south,  on 
the  east  by  the  Big  Muddy  River,  on  the  west  by  Milk  and  Big  Porcupine  rivers,  and 
on  the  north  by  an  east  and  west  line  100  miles  long  and  40  miles  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  Assinnaboines  occupy  the  western  end  of  the  reserve,  from  Toulee 
Creek  to  Big  Porcupine  River;  the  Sioux  from  Toulee  Creek  eastward  to  the  Biff 
Muddy  River.  The  other  streams  of  any  importance  on  this  reserve  are  Poplar  and 
Wolf  creeks. 

The  reservation  should  be  fenced,  and  substantial  iron  bridges  placed  across  the 
Big  Muddy,  Poplar,  and  Big  Porcupine  rivers  and  Toulee  Creek,  on  the  main  high- 
way through  the  reservation.  These  streams  in  the  sprint  of  tne  year  are  unford- 
able  on  the  line  I  have  mentioned,'  and  cause  travel  mucn  delay  in  making  long 
detours  to  the  northward  to  find  good  fords.  More  cattle  and  horses  have  been  lost 
to  the  affency  by  stravs  during  the  last  ten  years  than  would  have  paid  for  a  sub- 
stantial lence  around  the  reserve.  Furthermore,  it  would  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
trespass  on  the  reservation  by  stockmen  and  do  away  with  the  subterfuge  of  assum- 
ing Ignorance  of  the  reservation  lines.  In  case  the  reservation  were  cut  down  at  the 
close  of  the  present  treaty,  this  fence  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  range  surren- 
dered to  stockmen,  or  its  removal  to  the  contracted  limits  of  the  new  reserve  made 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  new  treaty. 

Inigatioo. — The  Pcralar  Creek  ditch  has  been  very  nearly  completed  to  the  new 
school  garden,  some  8  miles,  beyond  which  I  shall  not  carry  it.  The  money  left  over 
from  the  last  appropriation  I  shall  request  your  honorable  Department's  permission 
to  expend  in  some  other  maimer  and  for  the  following  reasons,  viz :  Poplar  Creek  will 
undoubtedly  carry  the  amount  of  water  for  the  shortened  ditch  which  I  have  spoken 
of  and  reclaim  a  considerable  body  of  land,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  season 
has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  rely  upon  its  doing  much  more.  This 
has  been  a  very  costly  ditch  to  these  people,  and  I  would  not  recommend  its  further 
completion ;  relying  upon  a  water  supply  which  might  prove  inadequate. 

The  past  season  has  oeen  one  of  extreme  drought.  Poplar  Creek  went  very  nearly 
dry ;  some  say  that  the  water  sank,  and  that  by  puddling  the  stream  above  the 
mouth  of  the  ditch  the  water  would  be  brought  to  the  surface:  others  have  rec- 
ommended a  dam;  others  a  reservoir,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  very  costly 
operations.  The  ditch  for  the  distance  I  have  stated  can  be  utilized  and  reclaim 
considerable  land;  beyond  this  I  would  not  carry  it.  A  small  centrifugal  pump, 
which  had  been  procured  for  this  agency  some  eight  years  ago  and  on  its  arrival 
stored  away  in  the  warehouse,  came  to  our  assistance  m  the  time  of  the  greatest 
drought.  By  utilizing  several  deep  pools  in  Poplar  Creek  and  constructing  a  nil  from 
the  stream  to  the  ditch,  we  saved  a  considerable  quantity  of  garden  stuff  for  the 
aehooL  If  the  ditch  could  have  been  completed  in  time.  Poplar  Creek  was  flowing 
enough  water  to  have  made  the  garden  betore  the  period  of  drought  commenced. 

I  believe  that  for  this  reservation  the  only  unfailing  water  supply  will  be  the 
Hisaouri  River,  and  to  get  its  water  on  the  land  by  means  of  pumps  driven  by  steam. 
The  question  of  fuel  will  always  be  readily  met  by  these  people.  There  is  plenty 
of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  when  wood  becomes  scarce  lignite  can  be  found 
in  the  "bad  lands"  bluffs  of  the  Missouri.  Five  pumps  of  large  size  of  the  kind  I 
have  cited  would  cover  50  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  and  bring  more  land 
under  water  than  these  people  would  cultivate  and  be  the  cheapest  form  of  irriga- 
tion for  this  reserve.  This  land  is  productive,  and  wherever  yon  can  get  waier 
upon  it  you  can  raise  heavy  orops.  * 
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Stock. — ^These  people  baye  done  very  well  with  their  oatUe  and  sheep  ventnre  of 
the  past  year.  The  ronnd-up  of  cattle  last  Jane  shows  of  500  heifers  and  50  balls 
originally  issued  487  heifers  and  48  balls  of  the  old  stock  and  an  increase  of  201 
calves.  Many  cows  had  not  dropped  their  calves  at  the  time  of  the  roond-up. 
Another  one  will  be  made  in  the  fall.  Of  the  sheep  issned  the  Assinaboines,  399 
ewes  and  8  bucks,  the  sheep  flock  to-day  is  386  ewes  and  8  bucks,  old  stock,  and 
306  lambs.    Sheared  2, 846  pounds  of  wool,  now  on  its  way  to  the  Minneapolis  market. 

Crops. — More  fi^onnd  has  been  planted  the  present  year  than  the  past,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  heat  and  droughty  and  the  Indians'  crude  system  of  agrical- 
ture,  they  have  raised  considerable  corn  and  potatoes. 

Sanitary. — ^The  report  of  the  agency  physician  is  herewith  inclosed.  There  is  con- 
siderable mortality  among  the  children  of  a  few  months'  age.  M^iy  of  the  yonnf: 
men  barely  reach  man's  estate  before  they  die  of  consumption.  The  trouble  with 
these  people  and  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  that  they  are  suffering  to  a  great 
extent  &om  tertiary  and  inherited  syphilis,  and  it  is  that  which  is  killing  them  and 
gradually  decreasing  their  numbers. 

Missionazy  work. — The  religions  affairs  of  the  reservation  are  watched  over  by  Rev. 
£.  J.  Lindsey,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  You  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  sta- 
tistical report  on  this  subject.  The  society  has  in  course  of  erection  a  more  commo- 
dious house  of  worship  on  the  old  school  lot  recently  turned  over  to  th^em  by  your 
orders  for  this  purpose. 

Bdneational.— The  post  of  Camp  Poplar  Riv«r  was  formally  turned  over  to  me  last 
January.  Considerable  repairs  were  needed  in  the  buildings,  but  by  March  the 
agency  boarding  school  was  started,  and  the  greatest  number  enrolled  at  any  time 
before  June  30  was  132.  However,  200  could  have  been  taken  in  had  the  supplies 
been  on  hand.  These  people  have  done  very  well  in  regard  to  bringing  in  their  chil- 
dren, no  force  or  compulsion  being  necessary.  From  June  30  to  September  10  there 
was  a  recess  of  the  school.  It  was  much  against  my  will  that  this  took  place,  for  I 
considered  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  already  accomplished  would  be  thrown  away 
by  allowing  the  children  to  return  to  the  camp  so  soon  after  being  brought  in.  I  had 
no  desire  that  the  class  work  should  be  continued  during  the  heat  of  summer,  but  I 
did  want  the  children  kept  at  the  school  and  some  means  resorted  to  daily  bv 
employ^  to  keep  their  attention  occupied.  But  the  force  of  employes  was  small. 
Do  what  I  could,  I  was  unable  to  have  more  help  sent  here.  The  employes  com- 
plained that  with  their  small  force  they  could  not  stand  ^e  care  of  so  many  little 
ones  during  the  intense  heat,  so  very  reluctantly  I  allowed  the  school  to  be  closed  for 
the  length  of  time  stated. 

The  new  term  has  been  in  operation  about  four  days  and  the  enrollment  at  this  date 
is  120.  I  hope  another  year  will  show  more  progress  and  more  children  gathered  in. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  reservation  of  the  population  of  this  which  shows 
BO  many  children  at  school.  When  I  get  in  those  on  the  reservation  at  the  agency 
boarding  school  I  wiU  have  200,  if  not  more.  At  Carlisle  there  are  some  60  or  more ; 
at  Fort  Shaw  67. 

Agsnoy  buildings— As  a  rule,  are  in  fair  shape,  but  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  in  the 
future  what  I  wish  I  want  to  erect  some  additional  log  buildings  for  employes  and 
for  grain  houses  and  covers  for  improved  machinery.  The  warehouse  at  Wolf  Point 
will  be  rebuilt  this  year.  The  prompt  aid  of  the  Department  in  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  Asslunaboines  when  their  building,  cont^ning  their  supplies  and  annuities, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  November  prevented  any  suffering.  Those  Indians  should 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  their  treatment.  The  sawmill  removed  from  Poplar  to 
Wolf  Point  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  latter  place. 

The  agenfs  house  has  been  removed  from  its  old  site  and  placed  near  the  boarding 
school.  I  am  now  remodeling  it  as  a  hospital  for  sick  Indians  whose  ailments  coald 
receive  no  satisfactory  care  in  the  camp,  and  for  the  school — a  humanitarian  need 
which  has  long  been  felt  here,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Department  wiU  allow 
me  the  employ^  I  have  asked  for  to  make  it  a  success. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  are  well  under  way  putting  up  a  system  of  waterworks 
here,  and  I  hope  within  the  next  two  months  to  have  this  plant  and  that  at  Wolf 
Point  well  protected  from  fire. 

Oaaadiaa  udiaas  and  renegades  from  United  States. — ^Early  last  summer  I  received  word 
from  you  that  the  Canadian  authorities  intended  moving  across  tbe  line  the  rem- 
nants of  "  Sitting  Bull's  "  people  who  took  refuge  in  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1876, 
and  for  me  to  watch  out  for  them  and  see  that  they  were  sent  to  their  proper  reserva- 
tions. Some  75  of  these  passed  the  line  well  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Boford,  N.  Dak.^ 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  River  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  None  came  on 
this  reservation  except  1  buck  and  10  squaws,  who  I  think  were  sent  in  here  by  tbieir 
confederates  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  brightest  girl  in  the  party,  some  16  years  of 
age,  I  took  by  force  and  placed  her  in  the  boarding  school  nere,  where  she  seems 
now  well  contented. 

After  the  75  already  mentioned  had  crossed  the  line  the  balance,  some  80  in  aU« 
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rendesyonsed  at  Woody  Mountain,  Northwest  Territoiy,  and  held  a  confab,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  find  out  what  particular  terms  would  be  held  out  to  them  to  return  to 
this  country,  and  how  much  longer  the  annuity  business  would  last.  They  concluded 
to  remain  where  they  were,  and  the  Canadian  authorities  applied  no  pressure  to  oom- 
psl  them  to  cross  the  line,  though  they  give  them  nothing.  What  deters  those 
peonle  from  coming  over  is  the  influence  their  chief,  one  ''Black  Bull/'  or  ''Lame 
BnuA,"  possesses  over  them ;  fearing  to  lose  his  prestige  as  a  chief  when  they  come 
to  this  side— thi»  coupled  with  a  fear  that  he  will  be  punished  for  deviltrv  conunitte^ 
along  the  Missouri  Kiver  years  ago.  At  present  this  remnant,  I  am  told,  has  scat- 
tered again  and  leads  a  precarious  existence  on  the  little  same  found  in  that  coun- 
try, the  prostitution  of  their  women,  and  the  swill  barrefi  of  the  towns  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Paci^c  Railway. 

These  renegade  Sioux  in  Canada  are  responsible  for  offering  a  haven  of  refhge  fbr 
•ay  of  their  disgruntled  kinsmen  of  this  reservation,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Aninnaboine  reservations  of  Canada  touching  the  Wolf  Point  Indians.  The  Cana- 
dian authorities  should  be  requested  to  round  "  Black  BuU'^  and  his  crowd  up,  and 
pass  them  over  the  line  some  place  where  they  could  be  received  by  a  body  of  United 
Slates  troops  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  reservations  where  they  belong,  and  made 
to  sta^  there.    All  American  Indians  not  properly  represented  going  to  Canadian 

rcies  ^ould  be  arrested  and  sent  back  to  their  agencies,  and  the  compliment 
Id  be  returned  as  regards  their  Indians  coming  on  this  side. 

I  have  b«en  a  great  <&al  annoyed  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  coming  from  the 
Turtle  Mountain  country,  from  the  American  and  Canadiiui  side  of  the  nne.  Late 
in  last  fall  nearly  200  poverty-stricken  and  diseased  wretches  of  half-breeds,  foisted 
themselves  upon  me,  and  stated  that  they  had  come  from  the  subagency  of  Devils 
Lake,  at  Turtle  Mountain^and  that  starvation  compelled  them  to  leave.  They  had 
to  be  taken  care  of.  The  Department  acted  very  generously  in  their  oases.  To  have 
returned  them  at  that  season  of  the  vear  would  have  caused  much  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  to  the  children.  I  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  I  could.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
delegation  of  16  Santee  Sioux,  hailing  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line  at  Ti^e 
Mountain,  presented  themselves — no  passes — stated  that  they  belonged  to  no  reserva- 
tion on  that  side  of  the  line,  and  on  questioning  them  they  informed  me  that  they 
arrived  in  Canada  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  massacre,  though  they 
claimed  they  got  into  Canada  by  following  the  buffalo  and  that  the  extermination  of 
that  animal  left  them  there  stranded.  These  classes,  I  have  stated,  are  bad  elements 
coming  on  a  reservation ;  they  tend  to  revive  in  those  Indians  that  have  settled  down 
the  roving  spirit.  The  itinerating  vagabonds  ought  to  be  taught  a  lesson  to  keep 
th«^m  at  home.    I  will  say  the  same  of  all  visiting  Indians  not  properly  accredited. 

^Uotments. — ^No  applications  for  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  by  these 
Indians,  and  until  the  land  can  be  covered  by  water  it  would  be  criminal  to  make 
these  Indians  take  allotments  of  land  not  worth  5  cents  a  township  for  agricultural 
porposes. 

Qrias. — There  has  been  one  serious  case  on  this  reserve  the  past  year.  A  worthless 
half-breed,  by  name  "Whit  Wright,'^  on  the  night  of  August  26,  at  a  half-breed 
dance,  shot  and  seriously  wounded  the  telegraph  operator  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  stationed  here.  The  offender  is  in  jail  in  Helena,  awaiting  the  results  of 
iiOnry  done  his  victim,  which,  at  present,  it  is  feared  will  terminate  fatally. 

SsUioada — The  Great  Northern  Railroad  traverses  the  length  of  the  reservation. 
They  kill  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  bum  considerable  prairie  and  hay,  and  are  pro- 
verbially slow  in  paying  the  claims  of  those  people  for  property  so  destroyea.  I 
believe,  however,  when  they  negotiated  the  right  of  way  through  the  reservation, 
sod  were  trying  to  obtain  a  lease  of  some  gravel  beds  on  the  reserve,  they  were 
extremely  fertile  in  promises. 

Ihs  Departmsat— Inspector  Duncan  was  here  last  June. 

PMks. — Are  19  in  number,  13  employed  at  agency,  and  6  at  Wolf  Point;  fairly 
•fficient. 

IsAaa  eoort — ^Three  judges — do  good  service — should  have  double  pay,  $20  per 
BMmth,  and  given  clothes  which  would  bespeak  their  magisterial  character. 

ladiaa  traders. — There  are  3  licensed  traders  on  this  reservation^  at  the  agency, 
•ad  1  at  the  subagency.  Wolf  Point.  In  addition  the  Indians  at  Wolf  Point  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  trade  at  2  stores,  just  off  the  reservation,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri  tUreT, 

fTrswIisinn — During  the  past  seven  years  the  present  treaty  has  been  in  force  there 
hat  been  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  on  these  people.  The  results  obtained  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  expenses.  The  field  is  none  the  most  promising.  Whether 
there  has  been  any  improvement  during  the  year  of  my  administration  I  would  pre« 
kff  to  have  others  pronounce  criticism. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Sprols. 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  AgenU 

Tha  C0MMI86IONSB  OF  hXDiAJX  Affairs. 
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Report  ot  Supbrintendekt  of  Poplar  Riybr  School. 

FoiT  Pbok  ▲GERor,  MomTm  Slumber  IS,  189i. 

SB:  In  omnpliAnce  with  voxir  request  I  hsre  the  honor  to  sabmit  Hie  following  report  of  Poplar 
River  boerding  school,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894: 

We  were  tnuisferred  from  Lemhi  Aeenoy,  Idaho^  thia  tchooL  arrlTlng  here  Janaaxy  7. 18M.  The 
miliierr  abandoned  the  post  about  Janoary  10.  The  time  until  Karch  21  was  oocupiea  tn  getting 
the  buildings  ready  for  use.  School  opened  Mardh  21,  1804.  Under  your  instructions  I  took  oharg* 
as  aotine  superintendent.  As  you  are  aware,  the  superintendent's  position  was  not  filled,  hence  I  bar* 
had  the  nonor  of  doing  the  work  of  the  superintendent  since  that  tune. 

We  had  no  trouble  m  securing  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  enrolled  132,  with  an  ararace 
the  last  quarter  of  00.  Could  we  nave  had  suflBcient  help,  olothine,  etc.,  we  could  without  any  oom- 
pulsi  on  haTO  filled  the  school  to  its  full  capacity,  150.  if  we  could  hare  the  entire  post  and  nave  U 
put  in  proper  repair,  we  can,  I  am  sure,  have  a  school  of  200. 

T  he  children  being  mostly  small,  we  should  have  a  complete  force  of  employes.  The  past  year  haii 
been  one  which  thoroughly  tested  the  employ6s  in  this  school,  as  we  have  nad  but  tittle  more  than  half 
a  force.  Some  are  deserving  great  credit  for  their  perseverance  and  willingneas,  while  others  were 
not  adapted  to  boarding-school  routine  and  soon  found  ttaey  had  *'  missed  their  calling.*'  Of  oourae 
the  difficulties  attending  the  openine  of  an  Indian  boarding  school  makeslt  very  discouraging  for  all, 
and  only  those  who  are  thoroughly  mterrated  in  the  work  will 'succeed. 

The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  ftoning  ss  far  as  possible  undw  the  drcumstanoes.  The  drj 
season,  and  the  irrigation  not  being  complewd  in  time,  made  this  industry  afanoat  a  fiUlure.  However, 
we  had  quitd  a  few  vegetables. 

We  hope  to  have  stock  the  coming  year,  so  we  can  give  them  instruction  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  girls  have  been  taught  in  all lunds  of  househoU  work  which  is  suited  to  this  locality,  and  have 
done  exceedingly  well. 

In  the  schoouroom  I  am  sure  the  work  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  with  but  one  regular  teacher 
and  182  children,  ungraded,  to  begin  with. 

If  we  have  horses,  cattle,  and  cnickens  furnished  us,  with  our  irrigation  ditch  completed,  we  fully 
expect  to  do  much  more  work,  and  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  report  at  the  close  of  another  y«iar. 

In  condnsion  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  favors  and  support  from  year  offioe,  and 
to  those  employes  who  faith  fally  performed  their  many  duties,  both  in  and  oat  of  thenr  regular  work. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  mostrespectftilly, 

J.  H.  Wblor, 
PrSncipol  Teaehsr  and  AcHng  SuptrinUndmU, 

Capt.  S.  W.  Spboui, 

Aeting  XT.  8.  Indian  Agmu, 


REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  Riybr  Agrnct, 
Lame  Deer,  Mont,^  September  SS,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  a|^noy  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  together  with  census  and  statistics  of  fiidians : 

Reservation. — This  reservation  was  set  aside  by  executive  order  dated  NoTember  36^ 
1884,  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  Mont.    It  is  bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  107th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  where  the  southern  40-mile  limit  of 
the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Ooropanv  intersects  said  mwidian,  thence  south  along  said 
meridian  to  a  point  80  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  base  line  when  extended  will 
intersect  said  meridian;  thence,  due  east  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud  Rirer;  thence,  in  a 
norUieasteriy  direction  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  river,  and  12  miles  distant  therefhnn,  to  a  point 
on  the  southern  40*mile  limit  of  the  ffrant  to  the  Northern  Paoiflc  Railroad  Company.  12  miles  distant 
from  the  said  rivw;  thence  westwaraly  along  said  10-mile  limit,  and  across  the  Rosebud  River,  to  tlie 
place  of  beginning. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  adjoining  on  its  southeast  boundary,  is  a  tract  of  aboni 
600  square  miles,  which  was  withheld  from  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indiana 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  are  rich  valleys  along  the  Rosebud . 
and  Tongue  rivers  on  the  reservation  that,  if  irrigated,  would  be  very  productive, 
which  has  been  proven  by  the  efforts  of  white  settlers  who  are  living  tnereon  and 
have  their  claims  watered;  though  it  is  only  the  valley  land,  which  is  a  very  small 
area  compared  with  the  reserve,  that  can  be  utilized  for  agriculture,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  is  fenced  in  by  white  settlers  who  filed  their  claims  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  order  setting  the  reservation  aside  and  have  bona  fide  rights.  The  balance  of 
the  reservation  is  hill  land,  and  is  good  only  for  grazing  purposes  and  the  pine  tim- 
ber with  which  it  abounds. 

Parming.— Seeds  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  as  has  been  the  custom,  and  the  usnal 
efforts  made  at  farming.  The  result  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  though  on  account  of  the 
favorable  season  perhaps  more  produce  was  raised  than  ever  before  since  the  location 
of  the  Indians  at  this  place.    I  will  make  this  the  subject  of  a  later  communication. 

Indians. — ^This  tribe  numbers  at  present  1,227  Indians,  241  males  above  18  years  of 
age,  384  females  above  14  yearn  of  age,  and  311  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16. 

Thirty-three  of  the  latter  are  enrolled  at  the  St.  Labre  Mission  school  on  Ton^e 
River,  and  25  at  the  agency  day  school.  There  are  also  about  34  children  belonging 
to  this  agency  attending  the  school  at  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  that  are  not  included  in 
the  census. 
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SehooL — ^The  adyanta^  for  ^ucatinff  the  ohildren  of  this  asenoy  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  There  is  a  small  day  school  at  the  agency,  which  is  only  aTailable 
to  those  living  in  its  immediate  yicinity,  and  a  Catholic  contract  school,  located  on 
Tonffne  River,  about  25  miles  firom  the  agency,  that  can  accommodate  about  40 
pnpfis.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  boarding*  school  be  established  here  at  the 
Mency,  thus  ^ving  the  Indians  the  advantage  of  a  school  conducted  by  employes 
aelectea  according  to  their  efficiency  for  the  work.  The  Indians  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  sending  their  ohildren  away  to  school,  as  they  want  them  where  they 
can  see  them  occasionally,  and  have  asked  repeatedly  for  a  boarding  school,  prom- 
ising to  keep  it  filled  if  established. 

Indian  polioe. — ^There  are  9  privates  and  1  captain  at  this  agency.  They  are  usu- 
ally thorough  in  carrying  out  my  orders,  though  slow  to  report  any  misdemeanors 
of  the  Indians.    They  are,  however,  of  great  service  to  the  agent. 

Indisa  judges. — On  account  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  justice  of  this  court  it  oan 
only  be  Ousted  with  minor  offenses.    The  more  important  cases  I  adjust. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch. 
Captain,  Third  Infantry,  AcUng  U.  8,  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMiaBSiONEB  of  Indian  Ajtfaiks. 
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EEPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  Augutt  f5, 189i. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  census  of  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  of 
Jnne  30, 1894,  with  annual  statistics  of  botii  tribes,  and  to  make  my  annual  report, 
as  follows*: 

Omahas: 

Total  population 1,170 

Males  above  18  years 284 

Females  above  14  years 355 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 264 

Attending  school 200 

Not  attending  school 64 

Winnebagoes : 

Total  population 1,194 

Males  above  18  years 376 

Females  above  14  years 404 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 204 

Attending  school 175 

Not  attending  school 29 

WINNEBAGOES. 

A^naaltore. — There  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  cultivating  land  and 
fencing  it  of  about  1.800  acres.  A  much  larger  increase  in  farming  would  no  doubt 
haye  been  made  haa  the  illegal  lessees  been  obliged  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Department  in  leasing,  as  many  Indians  would  have  reserved  a  portion  of  their 
lands  which  now  they  are  unable  to  obtain  possession  of.  These  Indians  have 
become  fully  alive  to  the  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  a  large 
number  will,  as  soon  as  tney  can  be  placed  upon  their  allotments,  which  have  been 
leased  from  them  in  violation  of  law,  tUl  some  portion  of  their  lands  themselves. 
Many  have  made  an  effort  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  this 
season  only  about  a  half  crop  will  be  generally  obtained.  In  this  connection  I 
think  that  some  assistance  should  be  rendered  those  inclined  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  such  as  horses,  wagons,  and  harness. 

Seed  was  issued  this  year  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,000  bushels;  oats,  1,000  bushels; 
com,  500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels. 

Bdncation. — Ihiring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  new  school  buildings  have 
been  occupied.  They  are  handsome,  solid,  and  comfortable.  The  schoolrooms  are, 
however,  inadequate  in  size,  but  as  a  boys'  dormitory  and  play  and  assembly  rooms 
have  been  authorized,  that  defect  is  corrected.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam 
and  the  water  and  drainage  systems  are  complete.    Both  are  very  satisfactory. 

A  report  of  the  superintendent  is  forwarded  herewith,  in  which  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  are  set  forth. 
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In  my  opiDion  the  sobool  has  closed  on  a  year's  refj  satisfaotory  work.  I  notiae 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  pupils  in  tone  and  bearings  an  improvement  dne,  I 
think,  to  the  careful  work  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  and  the  new  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  indnstrial  branch  of  the  education  of  the  boys  has 
been  well  conducted. 

Misiinnary  woik. — ^The  missionary  work  here  consists  of  the  holding  of  the  service^ 
Presbyterian  in  form,  on  Sundays,  with  some  visits  among  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  as  a  result  of  the  work  for  about  live  years,  15  communicants  are 
reported. 

Bead  making  and  repairing. — ^The  Indians  have  worked  out  their  poll  tax,  levied  by 
Thurston  County,  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  have  paid,  while  others  are  deiin- 
qnentsin  payment  of  the  tax.  The  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  have  been 
put  in  by  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  county  officials.  There  have  been 
about  2  iniles  of  new  road  made  and  about  50  miles  of  roads  repaired  by  Indiana. 

Allotments.— There  have  been  no  new  allotments  during  the  year,  excepting  two 
made  to  parties  in  lieu  of  land  given  up  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Emerson  town 
site,  by  proper  authority. 

A  large  number  (796)  of  patents  were  received  for  lands  allotted  in  1888.  Amonir 
these,  however,  appear  in  some  instances  the  names  of  those  who  were  afterward 
decided  to  be  fictitious,  and  in  some  instances  the  patents  show  the  names  of  thoae 
who  are  misnamed;  that  is  to  say,  that  land  is  patented  to  a  party  who  is  not  and 
was  not  known  by  the  name  in  which  the  patent  is  ffiven,  yet  evidently  intended 
for  the  party  who  occupied  the  land  and  who  was  toe  identical  person  to  whom 
the  allotment  was  made.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  decided  as  fictitious  are 
now  living,  and  in  other  cases  the  heirs  are  present;  this  f^om  evidence  which  can 
not  well  be  controverted. 

As  a  number  of  old  patents  were  decided  to  govern  the  right  of  occupancy  over 
the  later  allotment  of  the  same  lands  to  persons  other  than  the  patentee,  some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  explaining  the  title  and  in  settling  the  matter.  In 
some  cases  the  decision  has  placed  the  allottee  landless,  or  with  but  40  acres,  or 
deprived  him  of  a  house  built  on  the  land;  but  no  serious  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  allottee  in  the  decision,  except  in  a  few  instaneea 
where  the  Indian  has  appealed  to  the  Department  direct,  that  is,  not  through  the 
agent,  and  obtained  an  authority  to  continue  in  occupancy,  which  I  think  some- 
what unsettles  others  and  causes  them  to  think  that  they  should  have  the  same 
privilege. 

Those  Indians  who  are  without  allotments  should  be  allotted  lands  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Many  of  the  Indians  whose  lands  are  held  by  illegal  lessees,  would  be  able  to  cnlti- 
vate  some  of  their  lands  if  they  were  in  possession  of  them.  Every  effort  possible 
was  made  to  eject  the  iUegal  lessees,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  courts  was  obtained 
by  misrepresentation — on  this,  that  the  organization  leasing  the  lands  from  t^e 
Indians  direct,  in  violation  of  law,  made  it  appear  that  the  ''settlers  on  the  soil^ 
would  be  disturbed  and  damaged.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  settlers  would  almost 
unanimously  prefer  to  lease  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department;  but 
are  held,  pecuniarily,  by  the  lawless  corporations  and  individuals  who  have  sub- 
leased to  them.  If  the  settlers  paid  the  Indians  the  amount  they  now  pay  the  land- 
grabbers,  a  largely  increased  revenue  would  b^  obtained.  However,  it  is  presumed 
that  this  question  will  soon  be  settled,  as  the  matter  will  go  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  the  next  term.  Assi^ments  of  errors  were  filed,  the  appeal  was  allowed 
from  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  district  of  Nebraska,  the  citation  issued  and  served,  and 
the  transcript  was  ordered  and  is  now  practically  completed  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  immediately. 

Empby^s. — The  clerical  assistance  is  insufficient  without  a  clerk  especially  upon 
leases.  The  investigation  as  to  title  necessary  before  a  lease  is  made,  tne  complying 
with  the  requirements  generally,  and  the  matters  of  land  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion— ^that  is,  the  adjusting  of  claims,  assisting  the  Indian  to  get  his  pay,  and  settling 
difficulties  of  long  standing,  and  the  prospect,  in  the  near  future,  or  preparing  state- 
ments in  relation  to  ejectments,  and  the  routine  business,  accountability,  etc. — 
make  the  clerical  labor  arduous  and  voluminous. 

The  farmers  have  every  moment  occupied,  at  this  season,  out  of  doors,  superin- 
tending machines,  mowers,  reapers,  thrasners,  etc.,  regulating  their  use,  repairing 
them,  measuring  land,  and  advising  and  instructing  those  who  require  it. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  have  more  work  than  they  can  do  promptly,  In 
repairing  wagons,  farming  implements,  shoeing  horses,  and  in  performing  the  work 
nsnally  done  at  a  shop  of  that  character. 

The  services  of  an  interpreter  are  necessary,  and  the  duties  have  been  performed 
by  the  incumbent  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  during  the  past  year. 

Affsoqr  poUce. — The  Indian  police  were  useful  during  the  year  in  capturing  whisky 
peddlers,  watching  the  timber  thieves,  acting  as  couriers,  and  capturing  runaway 
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adiool  children.  Thej  also  act  m  meesengers,  in  tarn,  at  the  agency  office,  and  gea* 
«taUy  are  fmithfdl  and  efficient. 

From  information  obtained  from  them,  I  have  had  a  number  of  Indians  arrested, 
Mytained  the  evidence  necessary  to  convict  whisky  peddlers,  arrested  them,  and  had 
them  tried.  The  U.  8.  district  court,  at  Omaha,  looks  upon  the  offense  as  a  venal  one^ 
liowever,  and  a  small  fine  only  is  the  result  of  a  conviction. 

Aaistaaee. — During  the  past  year  no  teams  nor  wagons  nor  hkmess  have  been 
iaaaed«  There  are  a  number  of  Indians  who  would  do  better  if  they  were  aided  and 
I  think  that  more  land  would  be  broken;  but,  as  suggested  last  year,  the  wagons, 
horses,  or  whatever  valuable  means  of  assistance  are  given  to  them  should  be  neld 
by  the  United  States  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  whites,  who  advance 
money  on  them,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  stock,  etc.,  and  in  the  event  of  nonpay- 
aieni  when  due,  seize  the  property. 

Mionls  and  orimes. — There  seems  still  to  exist  an  opposition  to  the  marriage  cere- 
mony under  the  State  code,  the  Indians  preferring  the  loose  method  of  living  together 
as  man  and  wife  as  lon^  as  it  suits  them,  and  separating  when  they  choose,  without 
formality.    The  result  is,  in  effect,  the  destruction  of  morals,  almost  totally. 

No  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  these  Indians,  but  petty  irregularities  are 
iBnnmerable.  The  tribe  as  a  whole  is  not  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  yet  a  number 
of  them  drink ;  some  of  them,  at  times,  become  very  thoroughly  intoxicated.  They 
are  improvident,  and  this  leads  them  to  petty  thefts  and  disregard  of  personal  prop- 
erty, which  is  perhaps  partially  caused  by  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  obtain- 
ing punishment  of  an  Indian,  for  offenses  committed,  by  the  local  courts,  the  Indian 
who  has  been  ii^ured  preferring  to  compromise  with  the  one  who  injures,  upon  the 
payment  by  the  latter  the  appraised  value  of  the  damage. 

Honses — ^There  was  but  one  house  built  during  the  year  for  allottees,  and  a  few 
were  repaired.  It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  aid  some  of  the  younger  Indians  by 
building  them  houses  as  soon  as  possession  is  obtained  of  the  land,  which  is  now 
held,  largely,'  by  illegal  lessees. 

ffmattn&n. — A  report  of  the  agency  physician  is  forwarded  herewith  on  this  subject. 

OMAHAB. 

The  Omahas  are  self-supporting  in  that  they  pay  for  all  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  conducting  their  schools  and  shops,  and  maintain  themselves  otherwise. 

Mncatinn — ^The  Omaha  industrial  school  has  been  extremely  well  conducted 
during  tiie  past  year;  the  number  of  pupils  reaching  102  during  the  term,  the 
capacity  of  tne  school  being  about  85.  A  boys'  dormitory  and  a  water  system  are 
required,  but  the  Department  has  directed  estimates  to  be  made  for  those,  and  I  pre- 
munm  they  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  will  be  transmitted  with  this  report,  giving  the  details  of  this  institution. 

There  are  two  "district  schools"  authorized  by  the  tribe,  one  of  them  now  being 
hnilt,   Thcae  I  presume  will  receive  their  pro  rata  of  State  funds  for  school  purposes. 

Lssmsu — A  large  minority  of  the  Omahas  have  leased  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  but  in  some  cases  the  illegal  lessees  refnse  to  give  possession,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  United  States  laws  relative  to 
these  lands.  The  case,  however,  of  the  Flonrnny  Company  (Winnebago)  will  prac- 
tically settle  the  question,  the  status  of  which  is  set  forth  under  the  head  of  "  Win- 
nebagoes.'' 

Mcrals  and  eiimss. — The  Omahas  use  intoxicants  largely,  being  induced  thereto  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  whites  in  the  surrounding  towns.  I  have  caused  the  arrest  of 
all  those  whom  I  could  hope  to  convict  of  the  crime;  but  so  long  as  an  Indian  can 
raise  the  money  for  whisky  or  other  intoxicant  there  will  be  some  one  to  fiimish  it  in 
the  aaiTOunding  villages.  Some  of  the  females  indulge,  too,  in  the  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  not  many.  In  fourteen  cases  the  custom  of  polvgaray  obtains,  and  very 
many  cases  of  illegal  cohabitation  exist.  As  a  result,  much  hardship  to  children  and 
women  occurs. 

Two  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  the  death  of  the  Indians  occurred 
hy  their  fslling  from  wagons  while  intoxicated.  Assaults  while  intoxicated  have 
been  made  by  Indians  upon  each  other,  in  one  case  resulting  in  a  close  approach  to 
nrarder.  Efforts  were  specially  made  to  procure  legal  punishment  for  tnis  crime, 
bnt  reaaJts  were  nnsatistiactory. 

The  punishment  for  whisky-peddling  is  entirely  inadequate,  the  statistics  here- 
with snowing  that  $25  fine  and  costs  is  the  extreme  penalty  inflicted  upon  convic- 
tion of  the  crime. 

The  Omahas  have  requested  that  a  police  force  be  maintained,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  good  results  might  obtain  by  its  use. 

The  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes  both  continue  to  carry  out  many  old  customs,  which 
in  antagonium  to  their  civilization.    The  older  members  ol  both  tribes  keep  up 
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the  danoing — ^war  danoeB,  medioine  dances,  and  others — at  whioh  they  appear 
tamed  as  they  were  years  ago.  They  antagonize  the  form  of  marriage  under  the  State 
law.  They  require  the  ycanger  people  to  retnm  to  the  Indian  mode  of  dress,  even 
after  they  have  been  away  m>m  the  reservation  to  school.  They  object,  in  the 
minority,  to  any  but  '^  medicine  men''  of  the  tribe  attending  the  sick  or  injured. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  knowledge  and  conduct. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones  who  have  been  away  to  school  return^,  and  tried  to 
live  upon  the  reservation,  but  now  desire  to  go  to  school  again  to  enable  them  to  learn 
enou^  to  transact  their  business.  This  appears  to  me  an  improvement,  and  their 
conscionsness  of  their  needs  foreshadows  their  future.  Heretofore  thev  thou^^ht 
that  they  ''  knew  enough.''  They  now  see  that  they  do  not,  and  it*is  this  fftint  glim- 
mer of  their  necessities  and  duty  to  themselves  that  makes  me  sure  that  there  ia  an 
improvement.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  younj^  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children, 
desires  to  go  to  school.     This  is  surely  an  indication  of  an  improvement  in  desires. 

These  people  are  not  yet  capable  of  standing  alone,  but  in  some  years  will,  without 
doubt,  be  able  to  cope  with  their  neighbors,  if  thoroughly  and  properly  instructed 
and  placed  in  possession  of  their  lands,  which,  practically,  have  been  taken  ttmn 
them  largely. 

Altogether,  I  think  that  during  the  year  an  advancement  has  been  made.    Unfor- 
tunately, the  frost  of  early  spring  and  the  drought  of  midsummer  has  reduced  ibe 
coming  crops  about  half,  but  an  effort  was  made  which  of  itself  is  beneficial. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Bkck, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  Aoting  Indian  AgenU 

The  CoMiassiONSR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Beport  of  Supsbintendbnt  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  IimusxBiAL  School,  Kkbr.«  Avgutl  18, 1894, 

Sim:  In  compliftDoe  with  instmotioni  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annnsl  report  for  the  fieoal 
year  en^inis  June  30, 1894 : 

In  every  departmeDt  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  last^  which 
is  owing,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  the  fact  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  retnm  to  their  sev- 
eral homes  for  the  parpose  of  visiting,  which  was  a  former  custom  in  this  school.  There  have  been  no 
pnnils  allowed  to  leave  the  school  for  looger  than  a  few  honrs,  exoept  in  oases  of  emergencies,  without 
antbority  from  the  agent,  and  as  snob  authority  was  never  granted  withoat  mv  rec<raimenaatlon  or« 
any  way.  left  to  my  discretion,  the  parents  soon  learned  not  to  aak  for  their  children  without  good 
ressADs  for  so  doing.  In  tbls  way  tne  custom  was  discouraged  both  at  the  agency  and  schooL  The 
fact  that  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  retnm  home  each  month  for  a  week's  vacation  maj  hare 
been  the  cause  of  a  few  more  runaways  than  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  taking  everrthiBf  into 
consideration  the  plan  was  much  better  than  that  of  previous  years,  and  I  think  should  be  enroroed 
more  rigidly  in  the  future. 

Indos&ies.— The  industrial  training  of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  of  previous  years.  Tftb 
bojs  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  different  work,  such  as  providing  wood,  attending  the  stock, 
repairing  walks,  fences,  etc.,  plowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  the  farm  and  garden.  Boys  have  also 
been  deUiled  to  assist  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  in  the  sohool  shops,  when  their  wcnrk  has  been 
well  done. 

The  girls,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  matron,  seamstsrees,  laundrses,  and 
cook,  have  satisfactorily  done  all  the  work  pertaining  to  these  departaienta,  thoroughness  being 
insisted  upon  in  each. 

Farm  and  carden.— Our  farm  and  garden  last  year  yielded  a  bountlfol  supply.  However,  this  year 
we  will  not  be  so  fortunate.  Our  com  will  probably  not  jield  more  than  naif  a  crop.  Aside  from 
some  early  onions,  and  radishes,  our  garden  has  been  almost  a  failure.  This  is  owing  to  a  very  late 
frost,  which  killed  everything  planted  in  the  earden  and  necessitated  an  entire  replanting,  a  grcAt 
deal  of  which  has  never  grown  on  account  of  toe  very  dry  season.  Our  oomfleld,  of  20  acres,  wbic^ 
had  received  two  cultivations,  was  entircnly  killed  by  frost,  and  the  replant  will  be  so  late  that  it  oan 
not  mature  and  can  be  used  only  as  fodder.  Our  squssh  and  pumpkin  yield,  which  In  an  ordinary 
season  would  have  been  abundant,  will  be  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  same  may  be  ssid  of  pota- 
toes. This  is  very  unfortunate,  as  our  children  have  learned  to  relisb  almost  all  varieties  of 
tables. 

Stock.— The  school  stock  has  done  excellently.    Our  hogs  brought  the  highest  market  price, 
present  indications  are  that  we  will  have  15  hogs  and  several  head  of  canle  to  go  onto  the  markca 
next  spring. 

Subsisteiwe.— The  ration  as  prescribed  by  the  Department,  taken  in  connection  with  the  prodocts 
of  the  farm,  garden,  cows,  and  chickens,  has  been  ample  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  ohiloren,  and 
there  have  been  no  complsints  fh>m  parents  that  their  children  have  not  had  enough  to  eat. 

Under  this  head  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  meat  and  flour.  The  meat  and  flour  tar- 
nished  the  school  the  past  year  far  excelled  in  onality  that  of  the  previous  year,  although  ftimished 
at  less  cost.  Heretofore  the  meat  has  been  furnished  by  dealers  from  some  of  the  neighlKtrins  towns, 
the  nearest  of  which  is  10  miles  distant.  It  never  arrived  at  the  school  as  early  as  it  shonlii  havei, 
and  during  the  warm  days  of  early  spring  and  late  fall  would  ii«qnently  be  spoiled  or  t^rinted  when 
it  did  arrive;  and  although  the  specifloatTons  designated  the  kino  of  meat  te  do  frimished,  we  were 
seldom  able  to  secure  good  meat,  as  the  best  of  the  meat  was  famished  the  trade  and  Uie  sohool  was 
furnished  an  inferior  grade. 

During  the  second,  &iTd,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  past  year  our  meat  waa  fbmlshed  by  tiie  aseney 
trader.  It  was  always  delivered  ft«sh  from  the  ice  box  and  on  time,  on  which  account  we  did  not 
use  as  much  meat  as  formerly  by  at  least  one-fifth.  This  enabled  us  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare  by  snbeli* 
tuting  other  articles  for  meat,  as  authorised  by  paragraph  92  of  *'  Rolea  for  Indian  school  servloa.**   Z 
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iMMStftillT  and  eamaiUj  recommend  tluit  the  meat  and  floor  be  fomislied  this  coming  year  m  it  was 
Ian.  ororiaing  it  can  be  done  at  no  greater  expense  to  the  Department. 

^ttkors. — Aside  from  freqaent  risits  from  Cant.  Beck,  acting  Indian  asent,  the  school  has  been 
Tlaited  bv  Inapector  Cadman,  Special  Agent  Able,  and  Inspector  McCormlck,  all  of  whom  gavd  the 
flobool  a  thorough  inspection  and  made  many  valnMle  snggestions. 

Haalth  .—The  nealth  of  the  children  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  and  no  case  of  T^y  seTcre  sickness. 

Holidays.— All  of  the  holidays  were  appropriately  observed.  The  G.  A.  B.  post  and  mayor  of  Uie 
city  of  Onawa»  Iowa,  extended  the  school  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  and  participate  in  the  Decora- 
ttoii  I>ay  exercises  in  their  dty,  which  was  accepted,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  children  con- 
ducted themaelves  very  creditably,  making  manv  warm  friends,  not  only  amon^  the  children  but  also 
the  adults  of  the  city.  They  received  marked  attention  at  all  hands  and  were  in  fact  one  of  the  main 
JiBatorea  of  the  day. 

Arbor  Day  was  not  only  observed  by  appropriate  literary  exercises,  but  each  pupil  planted  a  tree 
In  OUT  newly  laid-ont  j^rove,  and  many  were  interested  enough  in  their  trees  to  carry  water  of  even- 
ings to  ^7  and  keep  them  living.  Had  this  not  been  done  but  few  of  our  trees  would  have  survived 
the  hot  and  dry  summer. 

Polise.— There  should  be  a  police  force  appointed  for  this  reservation,  with  one  of  the  force  sta- 
tioned at  the  school,  whose  duty  would  be,  aside  from  regular  police  duty,  to  look  after  runaway 
pupils  and  bring  pupils  into  school  whenever  necessary.  Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  have  been 
qom  troublesome  of  evenings  and  Sundays.  The  girls  can  not  go  out  for  an  evening's  walk  or  even 
io  church  without  being  accompanied  by  some  male  employer  A  policeman  endowed  with  the  proper 
nothority  would  soon  quell  this  and  similar  nuisances.  The  tribe  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  desire 
ipr  a  p<wce  force. 

M9Hm, — ^When  our  new  system  of  water  works  and  sewsge  will  have  been  put  in  and  our  new  dor- 
mitory  fSor  boya  erected,  we  will  not  require  much  but  what  can  be  aooomplished  by  pupils  and 

CSD^l^te. 

In  eonduaion  I  wish  to  extend  the  thsnks  of  the  school  not  only  to  Capt.  Beck  for  his  many  official 

nets,  which  made  it  possible  to  oonduct  so  successful  a  school,  but  also  to  Mrs.  Beck,  whose  helping 

huia  has  been  felt  on  many  occasions.    The  interest  these  people  have  taken  in  Omaha  school  has  been 

nn  incentive  to  both  employes  and  pupils  and  in  several  cases  to  parents  themselves. 

The  thanka  of  the  school  are  also  extended  to  the  Department  for  its  liberality  during  the  past  year. 

Yeiy  respectftilly  submitted. 

Fbkd.  C.  Campbkix, 

iShfpsrintsiulsiil* 

The  SUPBUKTENDEMT  OV  INDXAH  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Capt.  Wm .  H.  Bbck,  Acting  Indian  Agent,) 


BXPOBT  OV  THB  SUPEBINTEKDEirT  OV  THE  WiNNKBAOO  SCHOOL. 

Omaha  and  WoriiBBAGO  Agbnot,  JuI^  f,  J894. 

-I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annoal  report  of  Winnebago  boarding  school,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  seotion  42,  rules  for  Indian  achools,  for  transmission  to  the  honorable  Superintendent  of 
Indian  aehoola. 
Tbn  school  is  now  located  in  the  new  plant,  having  removed  from  ten^porary  quarters,  in  which  it 
ad  been  operatod  for  nineteen  months,  to  new  buildings  December  1, 1^3^  with  40  pupils. 
Tbs  new  plant  is  light,  aiiyjand  very  commodious  in  most  respects.  However,  a  fatal  defect  is  in 
tte  aise  of  the  schoolrooms.  There  were  constructed  in  the  new  plant  three  school  ro<mis ;  two  are  18| 
by  Sl^  feet;  one,  14  by  21  feet.  The  two  of  same  slse  were  seated  for  school  purposes,  each  having  a 
seat  I  m  capacity  of  9  pupils,  being  seated  with  sinsle  desks,  leaving  no  room  for  teacher's  desk,  reel- 
taMeo  seat,  organ,  or  bookcase,  or  any  apparatus  which  is  necessary  to  successful  teaching.  The  one 
14  by  21  feet  was  not  used  for  school  purposes,  but  was  used  as  the  sitting  or  plav  room  for  boys,  there 
Doing  standing  room  for  45  boys  anywhere  else  in  the  plant  where  they  could  remain  during  foul 


weiUher  or  of  long  evenings.  No  play  room  was  i>rovided  for  girls,  so  I  was  forced  to  devote  the  room 
provldsd  for  sewing  room  to  that  use,  putting  seamstress  into  the  room  built  for  infirmary.  It  is  pat- 
nni  to  every  perscm  in  the  Indian  school  service  that  ample  room  must  be  provided  where  pupils  can 
risnstn,  the  sexes  separated,  during  leisure  hours  in  cold  weather,  where  they  can  keep  warm,  read, 
•r  play  small  games.  They  can  not  be  permitted  to  occnpy  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  or  any  other 
1  not  spe^aUy  fitted  for  that  purpose  for  any  length  of  time  unattended.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
these  defects  and  others  have  oeen  reported  oy  Inspector  McCormiok  and  that  steps  are  being 
to  TCUMdy  them  and  to  increase  the  capacity  uid  general  convenience  of  the  plant. 
were  enrolled  during  the  year  46  boys  ana  87  girls,  and  a  general  average  of  about  50  was  sns- 
The  small  averageThowever,  is  due  to  a  part  of  the  year  being  spent  in  temporary  quarters 
completion  of  new  buildings. 
Ftve^dUforent  nersons  were  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year.  This  frequent  changing  in 
resuHea  in  indiiAvent  success  in  schoolroom  work.  One  teacher  only  was  employea  to 
IT  1,  thb  year  being  completed  with  two  teachers.  However,  improvement  wss  mside,  whioh 
__  plainly  apparent  at  tbe  dose  of  the  school. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  high  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  one  teacher.  Hiss  Julia  Ashford,  who 
served  tram  October  IB  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  patient,  conscientious,  and  willing  worker  at 
anything  neceasary  to  be  done,  a  perfect  lady  of  Christian  virtues,  and  a  perfect  model  to  place  before 
chudroi.  Being  studious  and  a  graduate  of  a  ci^  high  school,  she  was  thoroughly  competent  in  sub- 
Jeet-matter.  andin  the  management  of  her  school  improvement  was  made  each  day.  A  person  more 
tlMRm^dy  qnalifled  by  education  and  temperament  for  Indian -school  service  it  would  be  hard  to 


The  nsnal  amonnft  of  industrial  work  was  aooomplished  during  the  year.   The  fkrm  produced  as 
toDtarmms 


Turnips bushels..  25 

Onions do....  10 

Popcorn do....  15 

Pumpkins number..  500 

I  •ther  vegetablea.    Of  cropa  now  growing  are  com,  80  acres;  wheat,  0  acres;  oats,  24  acres;  pots- 
^  S  acres;  at  turnips,  onions,  bMns,  and   other  vegetsbles.  8  acres.    Owing  to  a  continued 
dnot^  the  wheat  and  oata  are  almost  a  total  fsilure  j  the  com  and  other  vegetables  are  greatly  ii^ured. 


Com bushelB..  1,600 

Wheal do....      128 

Osta do....     464 

do....      100 
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The  kiiohen  wm  operated  by  a  most  faithfal  employ^.  The  children  were  supplied  with  m  _ 
variety  and  a  more  wholesome  quality  of  food  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  echoed  Tfaia 
was  quickly  noticed  by  the  Indians,  and  their  approval  was  heartily  and  ft«quently  expressed.  The 
afpenoy  mill  was  abandoned  and  flour  was  obtained  by  a  system  of  exchange  with  mills  off  the  resor* 
vation,  thus  securiuK  a  'good  grade  of  tlonr,  which  made  an  excellent  quality  of  bread.  No  cook  haa 
ever  been  able  to  make  such  bread  out  of  flour  made  on  the  agency  mill.  The  long-standing  oltf^rtioci 
against  the  school  that  tJieir  children  had  to  eat  black  bread  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  their 
approbation  subatituted. 

The  sewine  room  and  laundry  were  operated  by  fidthful  employes,  and  the  work  in  those  dep«rt- 
ments  was  aunost  always  excellently  done  and  satisfactory  to  the  management. 

Boys  were  employed  at  farm  work,  oare  of  stock,  and  preparation  of  fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  other  work 
to  be  done  about  an  institution  of  the  kind.  Girls  were  taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
lannderina.  As  stated  above,  the  combined  seating  capacity  of  both  rooms  uaed  for  school  purpose* 
is  68  pupils,  and  when  more  than  75  pupils  were  in  attendance  a  sreater  number  of  pupils  were  cot  of 
sohool  each  half  day  than  could  be  used  with  profit  at  the  limited  industrial  work  to  be  done. 

Winnebago  girls  marry  quite  youne,  and  consequently  there  can  not  be  enrolled  in  the  school  » 
suflloient  proportion  of  large  girls  to  be  of  much  help  in  the  work  of  cooking,  launderinz,  etc  The 
work  of  tnese  employes  in  charge  of  the  domestic  departments  is  quite  hard  and  during  the  veer,  for 
a  few  weeks,  a  detail  of  boys  was  made  to  assist  in  imeading  bread  and  washing  dishes^  a&o,  boja 
were  n8€»d  to  run  washing  machines  and  to  sweep  and  mop  their  own  quarters. 

The  health  of  pupils  durine  the  year  was  quite  good,  tnere  being  two  oases  of  pneamonia,  c«ie  of 
erysipelas,  and  a  few  cases  of  conjunctivitis.  However,  a  minority  of  pupils  have  inherited  scrofola 
and  upon  becoming  well  fed  the  disease  shows  itself,  and  daily  attention  must  be  civen  them  aad 
remedies  administered.  The  disease,  after  two  or  three  months,  usually  becomes  subdued  and  givea 
no  further  trouble. 

The  Winnebago  sohool  plant  has  good  and  sufficient  steam  heat,  a  water  and  sewerage  system,  tatA 
when  contemplated  improvemente  are  completed  the  c&pacitv  will  be  increased  and  the  plant  set 
upon  an  excellent  fboting,  able  to  oare  for  all  children  of  scnool  age  on  the  reservation,  excepting 
those  absorbed  by  nonreservation  schools. 

In  conclusion  1  wish  to  exproas  my  belief  that  the  coming  year  can  be  made  as  successful  as  any 
year  in  the  school's  history,  notwithstending  the  entire  desttuctlon  of  the  plant  in  1892  by  fire  aira 
ito  subsequent  hardships.  I  also  acknowledge  the  able  supervision  and  the  support  extended 
employ6s  and  the  active  interest  shown  by  Capt.  William  H.  Beck,  acting  agent,  in  this  school  and  in 
the  adfvanoement  of  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  B.  Atkinsok, 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Beck, 

Acting  Indian  AgtnU 


REPORT  OF  8ANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santbb  Agbmct,  NsBB.y  September  t,  1894, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  first  aonnal  report  of  the  consolidated  agraieies 
of  Santee  and  Ponoa,  Nebr.,  and  Flandrean,  S.  Dak. 

8ANTEB  AGENCY. 

Santee  is  situated  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  in  townships  Nos.  81, 32,  and  33,  north  of 
ranses  Nos.  4  and  5  west,  and  contains  aboat  70,000  acres.    The  agency  hnildings 
are  located  in  the  northern  part,  near  the  Missouri  River,  3  miles  from  Springfield, 
S.  Dak.,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.    Our  nearest  railroad  point  in  Nebraska 
is  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  about  25  nnles  southeast. 

The  land  in  the  Missouri  bottom  and  along  the  Basrile  and  the  other  smaller 
streams  is  desirable  for  farming,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  reservation  is  only 
suitable  for  grazinar* 

PopQlatioiL — ^The  Santees  remain  about  the  same  in  population,  964,  an  inoreaae  of 
4  only. 

Manner  of  living. — ^About  70  per  cent  live  on  their  allotments.  Manv  of  them  we(« 
bom  tired  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  work;  others  are  trying  to  baild  themselTee 
neat  little  homes.  Nearly  all  have  been  furnished  with  neat  firame  houses,  erected 
for  them  by  the  Qovemment,  10  new  ones  being  added  to  the  number  this  year. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  neatlv  furnished,  and  are  kept  in  very  creditable  order.  All 
drebs  in  citizens^  clothes,  and  most  all  talk  or  understand  English.  The  women  in 
general  take  pride  in  dressing  their  children  and  themselves  very  neatly.  They  are 
very  fond  of  their  children,  and  will  deny  themselves  manv  things  to  please  them. 

Dandng. — Dancing  has  been  carried  on  in  one  district  for  some  time.  I  induced 
them  to  give  it  up,  which  they  did  for  a  time ;  but  a  large  band  of  Winnebago*  oame 
to  visit  and  that  started  the  dance.  After  them  oame  a  band  from  Swift  Bear's  oamp, 
Rosebud.  The  result  is  they  kill  a  number  of  cattle  and  g^ve  away  many  thinn 
they  need  at  home.  They  neglect  their  work  and  abuse  their  horses;  and  there  le 
more  or  less  drunkenness,  and  sometimes  they  break  up  with  a  fight.  Sometimes 
the  whisky  is  taken  there  to  make  some  of  the  women  drunk,  when  they  are  abused 
like  beasts.  These  dances  are  not  civilizing,  but  a  step  backward.  It  is  no  benefit 
to  a  school  boy  or  girl  during  holiday  to  hear  the  old  Indians  recite  their  bravery  at 
the  massacre  at  Redwood,  or  tell  how  many  horses  they  have  stolen  from  white  men. 
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or  how  many  women  they  have  stolen.    I  believe  these  dances  sbonld  be  put  a  stop 
to  a8  soon  as  they  become  citizens. 

Sanitary  eondition. — ^For  information  on  this  subject  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  agency  physician  acoompanying  this  report.  Scrofulons  diseases  prevail  to  some 
extent,  but!  understand  not  as  bad  as  formerly. 

Oeonpation. — This  has  been  called  an  "agricultural  reservation;"  but  the  past  year 
or  two  has  clearly  proven  that  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  Indians  are  nearly  all  farming  more  or  less.  The  employes,  except  clerk  and 
bead  farmer,  are  Indians.  Isssue  clerk,  2  blacksmiths,  1  carpenter,  and  harness- 
maker  are  full  bloods;  and  1  carpenter,  miller,  engineer,  and  teamster  are  mixed 
bloods.    They  are  all  competent  and  efficient  in  their  places. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  good  mechanics  on  the  agency  who  qualify  to  fill 
tlieee  positions  if  a  vacancy  occurs.  A  good  many  of  the  San  tees  are  workers  in 
the  mission  Aeld  at  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  other  agencies,  as  teachers  and  oate- 
chista. 

Cnrpt. — We  have  but  little  of  any  kind  of  crop.  The  Indian  farmers  are  very 
much  discouraged.  Most  of  them  started  to  work  in  the  spring  with  a  **  good 
heart,"  as  they  say.  Many  put  in  their  crop  in  good  order,  attended  their  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  Kept  them  clean  from  weeds;  but  the  drought  set  in  early  in  June  and 
we  have  had  but  little  rain  all  summer.  When  the  hot  winds  came  in  July  all  wris 
destroyed.  August  I  everything  looked  as  though  it  was  November.  There  were 
a  few  fields  of  wheat  on  the  eastern  boundary,  where  the  weather  was  more  favor- 
able, that  had  a  small  yield ;  but  we  will  not  have  a  fourth  of  the  seed  sown.  A 
few  little  patches  on  the  Missouri  bottom  may  have  a  small  yield.  This  drought 
haa  prevniicMl  over  a  large  extent  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  our 
white  neiglibors  are  but  Tittle  better  off. 

The  Indians  have  done  their  part  and  cultivated  their  fields  well,  bnt  will  have 
nothing  to  support  themselves  and  will  need  assistance  until  another  crop  is  raised. 
Some  say  that  they  will  try  once  more. 

Feed  for  cattle  and  horses  is  going  to  be  a  serious  matter  this  winter.  There  is 
not  half  enough  hay  to  be  had  for  what  stock  they  have.  The  Indiaub  have  secured 
all  they  can ;  many  of  them  have  cut  their  com  and  mowed  little  narrow  ravines 
that  have  never  been  mowed  before;  still  they  have  not  near  enough. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  so  many  cattle  were  issued  to  the  Indians  the  past 
spring.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  one-half  the  number  by  spring. 

TrOTpMoag  on  Indian  laadi. — ^Many  complaints  are  made  against  whites  trespassing 
on  Indians'  lands.  Indian  rights  are  not  regarded  as  they  should  be.  A  white  man 
will  rent  a  quarter  section  from  an  Indian  for  $5,  perhaps  bring  in  100  or  more  head 
of  cattle,  let  them  roam  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  is  not  willing  to  compensate 
the  owner  for  any  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  neglect  to  take  care 
of  their  stock,  and  they  often  trespass  on  their  white  neighbors'  property,  and  this 
gives  the  agent  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  Indians  are  assessed  damages  and  they 
seldom  have  any  money  to  pay. 

IsRMd  pn>psrty. — Issued  property  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  look  after.  Thev 
•ay  they  are  citizens  and  tbey  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  trith  it,  and  I  think 
yon  might  as  well  try  to  dam  the  Missouri  as  to  keep  them  from  disposing  of  it. 
**  Rules  and  regulations  "  say  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  white  man  to  have  issued  prop- 
erty in  his  possession.  I  have  taken  away  1  plow  and  3  cows  from  white  men,  and 
recovered  11  head  of  cows  that  were  stolen  by  a  half-breed  and  sold  to  a  white  man, 
and  if  I  was  supported  by  the  U.  S.  attorney  I  could  recover  many  more.  One  con- 
viction would  have  a  good  effect. 

Jwtiet  courts. — San  tee  is  under  municipal  organization,  and  Santee  precinct  elects 
bar  own  precinct  officers.  We  have  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Before  one  of  these 
aQ  offenses  are  tried.  The  cases  are  mostly  drunkenness  and  adultery.  There  seems 
to  be  bat  little  trouble  for  an  Indian  to  get  all  the  whisky  he  wants  in  the  adjoin- 
ing towns.  This  practice  could  to  a  large  degree  be  checked  if  the  U.  S.  court  of 
Nebraska  would  take  action  as  promptly  as  they  do  in  South  Dakota.  I  have  made 
several  complaints  to  the  U.  S.  attorney,  Omaha,  but  no  action  taken  yet.  I  think 
ooe  conviction  would  have  a  good  efiect,  at  least  make  them  more  cautious. 

Wmpkff^B. — Employes  have  all  taken  a  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  are  sober 
aod  Indnstrious  and  well  able  to  perform  their  duty. 

Polios. — ^We  have  had  none,  but  are  allowed  3  for  this  year. 

Bsaisii — Public  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Indian  citizens,  working  poll  tax. 
One  new  road  has  been  laid  out  from  Santee  Agency  to  Bloomfield  by  tiie  county 
surveyor.    Bridges  are  built  by  the  county. 

AUobnenta. — Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  have  taken  their  allotments.  Some 
liAve  deserted  them  and  have  gone  to  live  in  Minnesota  and  other  places.  About 
W  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  here  are  living  on  their  allotments.  All  have 
fields  under  cultivation,  and  the  Government  bus  provided  good,  comfortable  houses 
bams  for  many  of  them.    Some  have  nice  groves  of  cotton  wood  and  other  trees 
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around  their  buildings,  which  make  them  more  attractive.  The  Indians  in  general 
seem  pleased  with  tlioir  allotments.  A  few  cases  where  they  had  taken  claims  of 
rough  land  for  the  timber,  since  cut  off,  they  wonld  rather  change  for  better. 

EdncationaL — I  am  eorry  to  report  that  the  Government  school  in  not  what  it  should 
be.  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  harmony  among  employes  is  the  cause.  Very  good 
work  has  been  done  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  closing  exercises  were  very  good. 
The  government  and  appearance  of  the  cliildren  out  of  school  were  not  good.  VV'itfa 
the  changes  made  recently  in  the  employes  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  succefisfnl 
ful  year's  work  in  this  school.    There  was  an  average  attendance  of  122. 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  is  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Riggs.  The  capacity  is  150,  but  reduced  to  about  60 
pupils  the  last  year  on  account  of  Government  appropriation  being  cut  off.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  service.  Dr.  Riggs  has  been  a  life 
worker  among  the  Indians,  and  no  person  understands  their  nature  and  disposition 
better;  and  there  is  none  better  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  All  in  charge  labor  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  under  their  care. 
The  closing  exercises  were  a  grand  exhibition  of  good  work.  Two  of  the  pupils 
graduated  with  honor,  and  other  classes  advanced  to  higher  grades;  recitations, 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  were  well  rendered.  Many  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  students,  under  the  charge  of  an  indns- 
trial  teacher.  This  year  the  drought  cut  off  any  crop  to  report.  Other  industries 
taught  are  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  printing,  and  housekeeping. 

Hope  school  is  located  in  Springfield, ».  Dak. ,  about  3  miles  from  the  agency.  It  naa 
a  capacity  of  about  50.  This  is  a  contract  school,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Hare. 
The  work  done  in  this  school  has  been  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  Rov. 
W.  J.  Wicks  is  a  most  excellent  man  in  his  position  as  principal,  who  has  labored 
faithfully  for  some  time  in  this  capacity  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians. 
For  further  information  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks, 

Kisuonary. — ^The  mission  work  is  conducted  by  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
societies.  The  Episcopal  mission  is  under  the  direction  of  fiishop  Hare,  of  South 
Dakota,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J .  W.  Cook,  of  Yankton  Agency,  who  visits 
this  work  about  once  a  mouth.  Several  native  catecnists  live  on  the  reservation  and 
are  helping  to  Christianize  the  better  class  of  citizens.  We  find  him  a  mnoh  better 
man  and  easier  to  be  influenced  to  do  right  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  ohuroh. 

I'he  Congregational  society  is  under  the  efficient  charge  of  Dr.  Riggs  and  several 
native  missionaries  under  him.  One  station  is  established  on  the  Bazile  Creek  and 
one  at  Ponca  Agency.  Too  much  praise  can  iiot  be  given  to  this  work,  as  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  school  work  and  for  the  civilization  of  those  people,  and  makes 
the  labor  of  the  agent  less  burdensome. 

laiproveinents. — When  I  assumed  charge  there  was  building  material  for  erecting 
the  following  buildings : 

At  Santee — 

10  houses  for  Indians 16  by  26 

80  bams  for  Indians 16  by  30 

1  warehouse 20  by  80 

1  coal  shed 16  by  40 

1  brick  engine  house 26  by  35 

At  Flandreau — 

5  houses  for  Indians 16  by  26 

10  bams  for  Indians 16  by  30 

At  Ponoa,  1  carpenter  shop. 

All  the  houses  and  barns,  except  2  houses  and  5  bams,  were  built  by  Indian  mechanics 
and  were  nearly  all  built  in  a  good  workmanlike  manner;  the  cost  of  labor  employed 
(Indian)  was  about  $3,000.  All  the  other  buildings  were  erected  or  supenntended 
by  white  men.    The  building  was  done  in  May  and  June. 

FLANDREAU. 

The  Flandreau  Indians  who  are  under  my  charge  are  part  of  the  Santees,  who 
moved  away  from  Santee  Agency  and  took  up  land  as  homesteads  on  the  Sioux  Kiver, 
Moody  County,  S.  Dak.  They  have  been  recognized  citizens  for  some  time.  They  live 
in  harmony  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  are  counted  very  honest  and  very  good 
citizens.  But  few  of  them  are  very  enterprising.  Some  of  the  worthless  ones  hare 
sold  their  land  and  gone  away ;  others  have  sold  all  but  a  few  acres,  and  a  few  are 
holding  their  own,  and  a  few  more  are  processing. 

The  Qovemment  has  assisted  them  building  houses  and  bams.  They  have  nearly 
always  been  self-supporting;  but  this  year,  although  they  farmed  well,  they  will 
not  realize  anything,  and  will  have  to  receive  support  until  another  crop  is  har- 
vested. The  county  is  well  settled  and  their  land  is  valuable.  Many  of  them  have 
mortgaged  their  land,  and  I  fear  they  will  never  be  able  to  redeem  it. 
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FUndre*a  GoTonunent  school  is  located  here  and  gives  the  Indians  every  oppor- 
tunitj  to  receive  an  education. 

PONCA. 

Under  my  care  are  part  of  the  Poncas,  who  came  back  from  Indian  Territory  under 
Standing  Bear,  and  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niobrara  River,  about  18  miles 
from  Santee.  There  are  about  210  of  these  people,  nicely  located  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Niobrara  and  Ponca  creeks.  They  have  good  farms,  which  they  have  cultivated 
well,  but  the  drought  prevented  any  returns,  and  they  will  have  to  be  assisted  nntU 
another  crop  is  procured. 

Whisky  being  freely  sold  to  them  in  neighboring  towns  has  not  improved  their 
moral  condition  for  the  better;  but  they  have  gone  backward  in  this  respect. 

There  is  one  overseeri  one  ca^enter,  and  one  blacksmith.  I  would  suggest  start- 
ing the  day  school  again,  as  they  request  it. 

GOMGLU8IOM. 

Having  8x>ent  nearly  six  years  in  the  service  on  Rosebud  Agency  previous  to 
taking  charge  here,  and  where  the  Indians  maintain  more  of  their  tribal  relations,  I 
bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Indians  were  easily  managed ;  but  on  assum- 
ing duty  here,  where  thev  have  become  citizens,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
found  them  more  difficult  to  manage  than  I  expected.  Agency  control  and  rules 
conflict  with  State  laws  and  citizenship.  We  are  under  county  organization,  and 
the  Indian  is  told  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  has  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  He  pays 
taxes  on  his  personal  property,  still  the  county  objects  to  paying  the  costs  in  Indian 
misdemeanor  cases.  Ana  the  agent  has  no  power  to  punish,  except  to  discriminate 
against  him  in  issues.  But  the  most  trouble  arises  irom  intoxication.  Thev  have 
but  little  trouble  to  get  what  they  want.  The  Indian  loves  liquor  and  will  sell  any- 
thing to  get  it.  In  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  they  rather  encourage  than  dis- 
eoorage  this  traffic.  The  complaint  then  comes  that  the  agent  is  not  doing  his  duty 
by  allowing  these  Indians  to  get  drunk,  but  they  do  not  try  to  stop  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  tnem.  In  this  the  State  laws  of  Nebraska  conflict  with  the  Federal,  so 
the  agent  is  powerless. 

From  what  I  see  and  learn  from  responsible  parties,  there  has  not  been  much 
advancement  made  in  general  in  the  past  few  years,  morally,  financially,  or  other- 
wise. While  some  have  done  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
considering  the  two  discouraging  years  of  drought,  yet  some  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  improve,  but  have  gone  back  to  dancing  and  feasting. 

Although  I  am  but  a  short  time  in  charge  here,  yet  I  believe  f  can  safely  say  that 
it  woald  be  to  the  interest  of  these  people  to  pay  them  cash  in  lieu  of  annuity  and 
agricultural  goods.  They  make  but  little  use  of  the  clothing ;  they  trade  it  off  for 
what  thAy  can  get.  Ton  will  see  but  few  men  wearing  the  issued  clothing.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  also  better  to  give  them  cash  in  place  of  cattle,  as  they  have  but  a 
limited  outlet  and  trouble  arises  from  tres])a8S  on  their  white  neighbors^  property. 
They  will  dispose  of  them  at  less  than  half  their  cost  in  order  to  get  rid  oi  trouble. 
Giving  them  what  is  due  them  in  cash  would.  I  believe,  help  to  advance  them  in 
civilization.  I  believe  the  issuing  of  goods  and  rations  is  only  making  so  many 
trained  beggars  and  has  a  demoralizing  effect. 

In  dosing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  kind- 
ness shown  and  favors  granted ;  also  to  the  employ^  who  have  so  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  to  the  kind  missionaries  who  have  cooperated  in  many  ways 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Jos.  CUSMBNTS, 

V,  8,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONEU  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Rkport  of  Supbrintrndknt  of  Santee  School. 

Santkb  Aoenot,  Nbbb.,  JMly  tS^  2894, 

8a:  I  h«ve  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowlDg  report  of  the  Santee  Induatrial  Boarding  School  for 
tWrcar  ending  Jane  90,  A.  D.  1804 : 

When  a  noTtoe  ia  given  an  appointment  aa  anperintendent  he  will  find  many  very  embamasing 
thiaga  to  confront  him,  under  the  moat  favorable  circamatancea;  bat  should  he  find  thinga  in  hianew 
fidd  of  work  in  the  ah»pe  I  found  thia  school,  he  must  indeed  be  possessed  of  a  moat  buoyant  and  hope> 
fai  apirit  to  avoid  becoming  entirely  diacouraged  at  the  very  outset.  Entirely  anfuniuar  with  either 
rovtne or  apeoiid  work  in  an  Indian  school  when  I  came  hereon  November  15, 1B9!I,  it  would  be  very 
strange  had  I  not  made  mistakes  both  of  omission  and  commission,  and  now  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
I  ted  myacif  wondering  how  I  ever  got  along  at  flrat  aa  well  aa  I  did. 
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Bifiorder  then  reigii«d  in  all  outdoor  departments,  and  things  were  nearly  as  Vld  in  klteheii,  sewing 
room,  and  clasA  rooms.  I  found  the  indastrial  teacher  and  matron  bravely  working  toward  a  profMr 
condition  of  tliinzs,  their  every  effort,  however,  hindered  by  the  three  Indian  men  employed,  the 
seamstrees,  and  the  cook,  while  the  teachers  were  passively  looking  on  the  struggle. 

The  camnuswus  strewed  with  debris  and  litter;  no  fence  on  three  sides  of  it;  cows  and  hoga  running 
at  large  and  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  fighting  fur  possesidon  of  the  awiU  barrel  at 
the  back  door  of  the Idtchen,  the  stench  f^rom  which  locality  was  aa  strong  in  ita  wagr  a»  Sandow  la  in 
his ;  lumber  for  repairs  was  scattered  about  the  yard  and  inside  nf  the  main  building  oooupving  two 
of  the  largest  rooms;  bathrooms  constantly  fiuoded  f^m  leaking  steam  pipes,  ana  someibing  was 
wrong  witu  nearly  every  nuliator  in  the  building;  store  rooms  nlled  with  new  and  valuable  goods 
piled  indiscriminately  on  shelves  or  the  floor,  groceries  and  hardware,  clothing  and  oUs,  drygoodb  and 
tools  in  such  inoredible  confusion  as  to  canse  one  to  wonder  if  snch  a  oonditi<m  ware  purely  aooldental. 

A  search  of  considerable  length  failed  to  disclose  any  records  of  any  sort  whatever,  except  a  partial 
list  of  names  of  punik,  and  I  was  thus  totally  at  sea  as  to  the  past  of  the  school. 

In  class  rooms  1  round,  in  general,  but  little  attempt  at  gndation.  On  making  inquiry  of  tbe  agent 
as  to  the  matter,  I  waa  told  to  let  the  teachorfc  run  the  class  rooms  a«  they  pleased  and  not  to  intertae 
with  them,  and  as  the  imperative  demands  in  other  directions  were  crowding  ajHrn  me  more  and  more 
each  dav,  I  waa  forced  to  follow  his  directions,  until  relief  from  the  nioat  pneiaing  diwnanda  waa 
obtainea. 

During  January  many  changes  for  the  better  were  made,  pupils  promoted,  desks  airanged  propcfly, 
and  the  study  of  language  ana  geography  introduced  into  two  rooms. 

On  January  1  the  teacher  of  the  highest  grade  resigned  and  her  place  was  filled  temnorarilT  by 
one  who,  though  but  a  mere  girl, was  a  woman  in  size,  and  had  the  qualifications  of  a  teaoner  wiihal, 
and  did  very  satisfactory  work.  She  strove  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder,  to  teaoh  pnpcQs  proper 
habits  of  thought,  and  old  much  to  pave  tbe  way  for  the  work  of  the  new  teacher.  Hay  Mooie,  who 
ancceeded  her  on  February  25.  Miss  Moore  was  a  civil-service  appointee,  a  good  teacJier,  and  made  a 
success  of  her  work,  though  at  timet  much  disconraced  by  persons  interested  in  her  lUlnre. 

Another  teacher,  while  lacking  somewhat  in  ability  to  govern,  did  very  commendable  work,  her 
methods  of  presenting  subiects  to  nupils  being  excellent.  Her  work,  while  satlsfiftctoiy,  would  have 
been  more  so  had  she  not  listened  to  bad  advice. 

The  teacher  of  second  primary  grade  has  such  poor  health  that  it  is  presmned  she  will  resign,  and 
properly  should  on  that  account,  and  the  teacher  of  primary  grade  has  tendered  hsr  resignation,  whioh 
nas  been  accepted. 

From  a  literary  Btand^ioint,  not  much  ctm  be  said  laudatorj  of  the  past  of  this  sdiodl,  and  in  my 
opinion,  this  condition  of  things  is  due  to  the  crude  and  antiquated  methods  of  teaching  in  Tognte. 
Another  pemioioua  idea,  which  some  of  the  teachers  have,  is  the  excuse  c»ffered  for  poor  work,  tnai 
Indian  pupils  are  not  like  the  whites,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  work  aoch  aa  would  be 
demanded  of  the  white  pupil  under  the  same  circumstances.  Since  January  1  considerable  progress  haa 
been  made  and  althougn  many  promotions  were  made  between  Jantinry  1  and  Maitdi  20,  qnite  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  room  arc  ready  for  promotion  at  the  beginuiu;;  of  school  in  September. 

Attendance.— The  total  enntUraent  for  the  year  is  137.  (If  this  number  1  was  transferred  to  the 
Flandreau  school,  1  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  senmstrejis,  1  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  cook,  2  have  died,  1  suspended  for  getting  drunk  repeatedly,  1  suspended  for  incorrigible 
thievery,  1  was  withdrawn  to  avoid  expulsion  on  account  of  vicious  nabits,  11  were  withdrawn  on 
aecotint  ot  poor  health,  6  were  withdrawn  to  work  at  home  and  not  returned,  leaving  118  at  the  aohooi 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  average  attendance  for  each  quarter:  First  quarter,  56.55;  second  quarter, 
110.54;  third  quarter,  100.87;  fourth  quarter.  106.54;  average  for  the  year,  93.32. 

Two  things  especially  tend  to  keep  down  the  average  attendance  here.  First,  the  praotloe  of  ^ow> 
ing  parents  to  take  pupils  home  to  viait  during  term,  and  second,  the  "boardlng'Oat^  system  allowed 
here,  against  which  I  here  enter  my  earnest  protest. 

As  to  the  first,  I  found  that  the  agent  had  agreed  with  parents,  in  a  oonaiderable  number  of 
instances,  that  thev  wonlu  be  permittedto  take  their  children  home  to  visit  whenever  they  pleased,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  allow  some  others  to  do  so  too,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality.  Tbe  seoond  prac- 
tice I  question  being  legal ;  Indians  residing  at  the  ageney  are  allowed  to  keep  tbeir  children,  and  in 
some  instances,  those  of  others,  at  home  ana  simply  send  them  to  class  room  sessions  when  the^^  are 
so  disposed,  the  parents  being  allowed  to  draw  rations  for  the  children  so  boarded  f^om  the  aohooi 
supplies,  they  bemg  carried  on  the  ndls  aa.  boarding  pupils.  As  tbe  class  rooms  do  not  aooommodaie 
more  than  the  dormitories,  it  is  plain  that  this  "boardnigont "  system  is  but  a  burden,  and  of  qnsa- 
tionable  advantage  to  anyone.    I  therefore  recommend  that  the  practice  be  absolutely  disoontinnsd. 

Health.— There  has  been  but  little  serious  illness  among  our  pupils  during  the  year,  and  what  has 
occurred  was  due  to  no  local  causes.  Cora  Good  teacher  suflTered  irom  sequels)  firom  measles«and  waa 
taken  home  on  that  account.  She  died  there  after  three  weeks,  in  all  probability  from  improper  treat- 
ment. Martha  Birdhead,  afhdl,  deformed  girl  of  12  years,  died  at  tne  school  on  June  14.  She  wns 
deformed  almost  to  monstrosity  from  tubercular  disease,  and  was  admitted  to  the  school  despite  the 

Srotest  of  the  agency  physician  on  account  of  her  pitiable  condition  at  home.    She  would  hare  a  ool- 
mse  at  varving  intervals,  and  when  the  finale  came,  it  was  but  from  riUd  exhaustion. 

Consideraole  eruptive  aiaease  of  a  mild  character  appeared  among  the  pupils  during  the  fonr^ 
uuarter,  but  soon  disappeared.  This  condition  I  attribute  to  the  m^icinal  properti^  of  the  water 
nroro  the  artesian  well,  now  generally  used  for  drinking  purposes  by  the  school.  I  personally  need  it 
for  some  time  before  anyone  else  would  drink  it,  but  gradually  it  came  into  general  tise  and  is  new 
preferred  to  river  water,  and  I  think  to  the  groat  benefit  of  tho  health  of  the  school. 

Drawbacks.— There  are  serious  drawbacks  here  to  the  success  which  naturally  belongs  to  a  weU- 
appointed  Government  school,  among  which  1  will  mention,  first,  an  nnfortonate  location  of  the  boild- 
ings,  in  two  respects.  They  are  too  near  the  agency  and  road,  and  too  near  the  brow  of  a  wooded  hiU 
at  whose  foot  is  a  road  which  forms  the  principal  thoroughfaro  in  the  vicinity  during  the  winter. 
Ihiring  the  school  term,  eveiy  Saturday  tne  parents  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  opposed  to  any 
school,  visit  the  agency  for  rat  ions,  etc^  snd  by  their  talk  to  pupils  make  them  discont^Mited,  nnmly, 
and  hard  to  keep  under  surveillance.  The  school  bam  and  piggeries  are  situated  on  the  brow  of  tiSe 
hill  mentioned  above  and  pupils  are  necessarily  thero  to  a  great  extent.  When  Uie  Missouri  Hirer  is 
fhMsen  over  the  Indians  visit  the  Dakota  side  and  there  get  aAi  the  liquor  they  have  money  to  paj  Itor. 
Of  the  liquor  thus  obtained  they  give  to  pupils,  under  the  cover  of  the  hiu  and  the  timber,  fhr  too 
frequently,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  with  the  inadequate  number  and  nnrelinhb 
eharaoter  of  male  help  wo  have  had  heretoforo. 

Inefllcient  and  indolent  eroplor^s  at  this  school  have  been  one  of  its  greatest  drawbacks.  However, 
such  changes  as  have  been  made  have  been  of  great  benefit,  especi^y  so  in  kitchen  and  sewing 
room,  both  departments  now  being  in  charge  of  earnest,  intelligent,  and  competent  heada,  with 
factory  assistants. 
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I  coaftider  a  jrood  cook  one  of  the  most  important,  If  not  the  raont  important,  factor  in  oar  work  of 
civiiiaatlon.  u  pnpiU  afe  hahitnated  to  a  oninine  healthful,  palatable,  and  attractiro  at  the  eobool 
they  wiD  aoon  demand  it  at  home  and  thos  introduce  civilited  cnatoma  there  in  spite  of  parental 
oppoaition. 

The  peniateBt  vae  of  the  tribal  langoa^  in  prirate,  by  pnpils  and  employes,  was  a  aeriona  bin- 
draDce  to  prograaa  and  one  hard  to  combat.  Another  serfona  matter  waa  the  practice  of  vlsita  at  home 
allowed  by  the  agent,  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Lanndry. — ^The  condition  of  thia  department  has  been  mnoh  improved  during  the  year,  bnt  is  still  in 
a  Tery  nnsatisfactorr  <)onditioo.  In  a  special  report  I  include  my  recommendations  for  changes  in 
th*  amwintmenta  of  the  building.  There  is  no  little  importance  attached  to  this  department  aa  a 
drfHimg  agent,  ao  all  possible  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  laandress,  liirdio  Risley,  to  make  her 
ardnona  dotiea  aa  light  as  possible.  She  was  a  new  employ^,  and  the  object  of  much  persecution,  and 
waa  also  giren  much  bad  adrioe,  all  of  which  tended  to  embarrass  her,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
threaten  a  diamisaal,  but  continued  cautions  about  the  persecution,  and  by  counseling  her  to  be  dis- 
creet about  taking  adyloe,  she  was  enabled  to  oome  out  of  It  all  quite  an  emcient  employ6. 

The  Utohen  is  now  in  charge  of  Annie  A.  L.  Kirk,  a  cook,  whose  efficiency  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
for  the  peculiar  requirementa  of  the  Indian  service,  the  difference  between  her  and  her  predecessor, 
In  thia  reepeot,  being  like  that  between  noon  and  night.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  now  given 
everr  day ;  before  not  at  all.  Food  now  oomea  on  the  table  in  sufficient  quantity,  attractively  served, 
and  IB  a  variety  qnite  aatlaCnetory  to  both  the  children  and  myself. 

■ewiag  ream  work  is  now  being  done  here  by  the  seamstress,  Jolie  Palin,  in  a  way  that  la  entirely 
novel  at  thia  school.  Garmeuta  made  are  maoe  not  merely  to  pass  aa  such,  but  to  fit  the  pupil  and  to 
look  w«U,  considerations  never  before  taken.  Mending  ia  done  with  an  eye  to  teach  the  girls  hablta 
of  economy  and  neatness,  not  the  reverse.  With  a  gentle  but  firm  hand  the  girls  are  being  taught 
most  valuable  leaaons  in  thia  department. 

Skos  shop.— This  department  was  under  the  charge  of  Bobert  Bed  wing,  an  Indian  who  knew  so  little 
of  sboemaaing  that  dulgent  aearch  failed  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  any  training  In  this  trade.  It  coat 
the  aeho<^  over  91  for  eaui  pair  of  shoes  cobbled  up  by  him  and  then  but  few  were  fit  to  wear.  Actually, 
be  did  not  know  enough  to  float  out  the  pegs  after  oalf-solelng  until  I  showed  him.  I  recommend  that 
a  oonp«>tent  white  man  be  employed  In  this  position,  by  the  year,  and  a  class  of  six  or  eight  boys  be 
given  regular  instruction  in  this  trade,  in  making  as  well  as  repairing  shoes. 

The  sehool  fsrm  has  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  mdastrlal  teacher,  Harvey  H.  Abrams, 
but  the  extreme  drought  which  prevailed  during  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July  rendered  his 
labor  ftatile  to  a  lam  extent,  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned ;  but  tne  lessons  taught  the  boys  about  the 
proper  methods  of  farm  work  were  invaluable.  The  garden  was  a  failure  to  a  large  extent,  owing 
ehielly  to  the  worthleaa  seeds  furnished ;  esi>ecially  was  this  true  of  the  more  Important  ones,  as 
oBiooa,  peaae,  tomatoes, and  cabbage,  of  which  not  10  percent  germinated.  The  aevere  frosts  of  May 
19,  2B,  and  21  added  to  the  disaster,  cutting  down  the  few  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beana,  pease,  and  vines 
we  had.  An  abundance  of  lettuce,  radishea,  and  onions  from  sets  was  raised,  sufficient  for  school  use 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  of  the  first  two  articles  much  went  to  waste.  Com  is  still  a  possi* 
btUty,  and  with  favorable  rains  we  will  have  an  abundance  of  sweet  com  to  dry  for  winter  use  and  of 
flidd  com  to  fktten  hoga  and  feed  stock.  Of  this  staple  we  have  22  acres,  and  of  the  sweet  variety  8 
aerea.  Kearly  5  acres  of  notatoes  were  planted,  but  prospects  for  any  returns  are  but  mesjger.  Of 
other  root  crops  nothing  but  beets  and  turnips  wUl  be  rused.  Five  acres  have  been  sown  to  millet 
and  should  produce  oenaSderable  hay. 

Farming  in  thia  aectlon  of  the  country  Is  of  problematlcAl  valae,  and  taking  this  view  of  it  the 
school  farm  should  be  the  grand  object  lesson  of  tUe  whole  reservation,  and  no  puns  should  be  spared 
It  a  aiiooeea  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  would  thereby  beenoouragea  to  strive  to  raise  good 
stead  of— something  else.  With  this  in  view  there  should  be  procured  a  good  subsoil  plow,  and 
20  acres  of  the  fine  bottom  land  in  the  pasture  inolosure  cleared  and  put  in  oultlvatioo. 
plowing  and  subsolling  will  bring  the  haaard  of  drought  to  a  minimum.  Some  300  loads  ^f 
re  ware  hauled  oat  upon  the  sohool  fsrm  this  spring,  while  much  more  remains  and  will  he 
utHiaed  another  vear. 

Mask. — The  awool  herd  of  eattle  la  of  good  stock  In  Its  younger  classes,  bat  the  cows  are  of  an 
Inteler  order  and  ahonld  so  into  beef  as  faat  as  practicable  and  their  places  be  supplied  with  a  good 
strain  of  miloh  cowa, jprererablv  Jerseys,  on  aooonnt  of  their  docile  nature.  Prospects  fur  the  growth 
into  a  good  stock  in  this  direction  are  discouraging,  for  aMiough  the  herd  is  heaaed  by  a  gooa  grade 
Helatwn  hie  piogenv  are  almost  invariably  ntalea. 

Of  hoga  wa  have  M  head,  not  counting  pigs,  all  of  which  should  be  fattened  and  killed  thia  fan; 
wrtlktiwt  yew^  piga  ean  be  kept  to  consume  the  waate  from  the  kitchen .  The  experience  of  the  past 
year  In  handling  hon  without  feed  has  been  enough  for  me.  at  least.  The  crop  of  com  will  bar^y 
aoflUie  to  flatten  the  Mrge  hogs  undw  the  most  favorable  orop  conditions  from  now  on. 

TaiiriiiMSBti  have  been  manv  during  the  past  year.  All  aormitories  and  two  halls  have  been  floored 
with  hard  wood  and  walnscotea;  the  suit  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  superintendent  nicely  papered 
'  carpeted;  the  new  aanltary  system  and  waterworks  have  oeen  installed  and  given  the  test  of 
r  of  the  defeota  of  the  heating  apparatus  have  been  remedied ;  the  bath  rooms  have  been 
and  leakages  stopped ;  the  kuchen  range  and  steam  table  repaired  and  a  new  pressure  boiler 
from  which  hot  water  has  been  piped  to  sinks.  Several  large  trees  were  planted  In  the  yard. 
The  4frbria  which  had  aocuroulated  since  1874  ia  the  campus  hsa  been  removed  and  a  new  fence  ouilt 
tm  three  aides  of  the  yard ;  the  new  water-closets  built  and  painted ;  outside  appearances  have  been 
fwrolvtSoaiaed  and  inside  chaotic  conditions  reduced  to  orderly  imes,  and  to-day  the  Santee  industrial 
seheel  is  the  object  lesson  of  order  and  neatneas  it  should  be  to  the  tribe. 


Jseis,— The  moat  crying  need  of  thia  sohool  is  competent  help  in  the  positions  now  filled  by  Indians 
asd  the  one  Moetdiflloult  to  supply.  As  to  the  men  here,  with  one  eiceptlon,  Daniel  Lawrence,  a 
B4aae<ea.  the  aervioe  would  be  the  gainer  were  the  places  vacant.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  tne 
woasco.  for  of  the  twelve  Indian  women  employea  at  different  times,  five  have  been  good  efficient 
amployte,  while  we  found  but  one  man  among  the  six  emploved  of  any  account.  With  the  exceptions 
neisd.  theso  Indiana  would  be  a  damage  to  the  school  were  their  services  gratuitous. 
The  sewer  from  the  lanndrv  must  be  increased  in  size  or  abMidoned. 

The  fiolt  Uea  In  the  plans  for  the  sanitary  system  being  made  by  amateurs  at  such  work  and  Ignorant 
at  that.    Think  of  a  2-lnch  sewer  to  carry  off  the  water  from  a  lir-inch  service  pipe  under  VO 
reaaure.    This  should  be  at  least  a  6-inch  sewer,  preferably  8.    This  matter  is  more  fully 
my  letter  with  plana  and  speciflcationa  for  the  new  boiler  and  coal  house  now  under  con- 


A  new  bonding  Is  needed  for  dining  hall,  kitchen,  and  employes'  quarters  to  take  from  the  dorml- 

Uvy  baildinc  all  lire  haaard  poasible.    The  present  dlninjg  room  would  make  an  excellent  assembly 

I,  whieh  la  badlv  needed.    The  room  now  used  as  a  kiMhen  wouldmake  a  good  hospiUJ,  a  much* 
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The  sorplas  water  fh)m  the  artesian  well  oonld  be  atilized  to  ran  a  dvnanio  large  enoagh  to  supply 
electric  lights  throughout  the  school  bnlldinga  and  thus  do  away  with  all  danger  from  fire  where 
children  sleep. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  generous  policv  it  has  pursued  toward  this 
school  while  under  my  supervision,  it  having  granted  erei^  requeat  of  mine,  a  fact  which  gratifien  me 
not  a  little,  as  my  requests  have  been  both  important  and  frequent. 

To  the  Sunerintendent  of  Indian  schools  I  am  thankful  for  courtesies  extended  me  and  suggestioiu 
made,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  given  when  visiting  this  school. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  obediently  yours, 

W.  J.  ▲.  HOHTOOIIKBT. 

8uperint0ndmtL 

The  SUPBBINTENDBKT  OF  IHDIAM  SCHOOLS. 


Bkport  of  Principal  of  Santek  Normal  Training  School. 

Santeb  Aobnot,  Nbbb.,  8^Umb4r  1, 18M. 

DSAB  Sir  :  The  figures  of  our  annual  report,  herewith  inclosed,  show  a  school  not  quite  half  as  large 
as  it  has  been  previously,  owing  to  our  having  given  up  the  Government  contract.  And  the  year  past 
has  been  such  a  hard  year  financially  that  there  could  not  be  any  increase  of  our  missionary  rands. 

Kevertheless  I  can  report  that  we  successfully  reorganised  our  work  to  meet  the  reduction,  and  that 
the  school  has  never  been  in  as  good  a  condition,  except  in  regard  to  numbers.  We  h*ve  never  had  a 
year  in  which  the  pupils  set  themselves  at  studying,  ooth  in  school  and  out  of  school,  as  they  have 
this  year. 

We  naduated  in  June  our  first  regular  class  from  the  high  school  and  normal  department,  a  clan  oi 
two.  We  have  had  other  advanced  students  before  this,  but  an  our  course  was  not  then  arranged,  we 
have  had  no  graduates  until  now. 

We  have  this  year,  with  the  assistance  of  generous  friends,  developed  a  well-equipped  labora> 
tory,  with  apparatus  and  other  helps  for  demonstrations  in  physics  and  chemistoy.    It  is  a  better 
equipment  tnan  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  schools  in  our  neighDoring  towns.    One  of  our  aims  is  to 
■lake  of  our  pupils  indei>endent  observers  and  thinkers. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

Altokd  L.  Riooa. 

Joseph  Clbmbntb, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent 


Bkport  of  Superintendent  of  Hope  School. 

Spbinofibld,  S.  Dak.,  Jttfy  JO,  1394. 

Dbar  Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  quarterly  rei»ort  for  last  quarter  of  the  school  year,  and  also  school 
statistics  for  the  past  year. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  the  usual  lines  during  the  past  year.  The  children  have  dis< 
played  an  obedient  and  pleasant  disposition  toward  their  teacher  and  have  been  well  disposed  toward 
one  another. 

The  few  older  boys  in  the  school  have  been  kept  steadily  at  their  industrial  work  through  the 
year,  thus  aoquiring  not  simply  the  knowledge,  but  the  habit  of  working.  The  girls,  also,  have  been 
kept  busy,  rolttting  from  month  to  month  through  the  different  departments  of  nousework.  I  have 
no  nesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  compare  very  favorably  with  white  girls  of  like  age  as  house- 
keepers. The  school  Is  greatly  indebted  to  the  faithftil  and  loving  sex^ce  of  the  matron.  Hiss 
Baily,  and  the  industrial  teacher,  Hiss  Bead,  whose  deep  interest  in  the  children  has  told  not  only  in 
their  work,  but  in  their  character.  Not  a  few  of  the  children  have  shown  a  desire  to  improve  in 
character  as  well  as  in  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  school  room  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Caryl,  late  of  Carlisle  Institute,  assisted 
by  Hiss  B.  Hnss.  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  Indiana.  Hiss  Caryl  possesses  unusual 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  and  interested  her  pupils  in  their  work  as  few  teacbers  are  able  to  do. 
The  children  have  made  excellent  progress  in  speaking  English.  Our  situation,  slightly  removed  as 
we  are  from  the  reservation,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  visits  from  the  fiends  of  the  children, 
greatly  aids  us  in  this  respect.  The  children  are  thrown  to  some  extent  into  the  society  of  white 
children  and  English  is  the  prevailing  tongue. 

The  health  of  the  children  nas  been  very  good.  No  epidemics  have  troubled  us  this  year.  We  had 
one  case  of  pneumonia  in  the  winter,  whion  terminated  favorably  under  the  attentive  care  of  Dr. 
Keeling.  On  June  12  Benjamin  Bruce,  a  Yankton,  was  seised  suddenly  by  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
and  expired  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  the  first  attack  of  the  kind  that  he  had  had  since  entering 
school.  I  have  since  learned,  however,  that  he  had  been  suliject  to  thmn  before  coming  here.  He 
was  apparently  in  his  usual  health  up  to  the  hour  of  the  attack.  His  was  the  only  death  that  has 
occurred  in  the  school  in  the  last  eignt  years. 
Very  reBi>ectftilly, 

W.  J.  Wicks. 

Suy4rinUnd0nL 

JOSBPH  CLBMBim, 

U.  8.  Inditm  AgmU, 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Indian  Agency,  Nev., 

jyadBwarthf  Jugutt  18, 1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  5, 
1894, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  ^nnnal  report.  Owinc  to  the  fact  that  I 
•nly  aMumed  charj^e  of  this  agency  on  the  8th  day  of  February  last,  my  report  must 
necessarily  be  brief. 

Tha  agmiey. — ^This  agency  has  two  reservations  under  its  jurisdiction,  viz.  Walker 
River  and  Pyramid  Lalce  reserves.  The  Walker  River  reserve  is  situated  in  Ksmer- 
slda  County,  whicli,  by  the  Monroe  survey,  comprises  318,815  acres  of  mostly  barren 
de«ert  land  and  includes  a  lar^a^e  body  of  water  known  as  Walker  Lake.  The  Pyra- 
mid Lake  reserve  is  situated  in  Washoe  County  and  contains,  per  the  Monroe  sur- 
Tey,  322,090  acres  of  mostly  mountainous  desert  land,  including  Pyramid  Lake,  a 
body  of  water  estimated  to  lie  40  miles  in  length  by  12  to  15  miles  in  width.  This 
lake  abounds  in  a  bountiful  supply  of  ''salmon  trout,  ^  which aftbrds  the  Indians  one 
of  their  principal  sources  of  revenue  and  food  snpply. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Nevada  Agency  are  located  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  reserve, 
18  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  census. — The  following  is  a  census  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  residing  on  the 
Walker  River  and  Pyramid  Lake  reserves,  taken  on  June  30,  1894,  which  in  the 
aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  27  over  the  last  census: 

Walker  River  reserve : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 17.'» 

Females  over  16  years  of  age 208 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 82 

Females  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 55 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 31 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 31 

Total 582 

Pyramid  Lake  reserve : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 159 

Feninles  over  10  years  of  ago 162 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 62 

Females  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 58 

Males  under  6  years  of  age 38 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 19 

ToUl 198 

Recapitulation: 

Males 547 

Females 533 

Total 1,080 

In  addition  to  the  above  number  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  4,000 Indians 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  not  under  the  iuriMdiction  of  the  agencies,  many  of  whom, 
however,  seek  advice  and  counsel  of  the  agents. 

Hit  soiageBoy  (Walker  River  reserved. — This  reservation  is  situated  about  90  miles 
south  of  the  agency  headquarters  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve.  The  employes  at  this 
reserve  couhint  of  a  farmer  in  charge,  and  an  SKsiHtant  farmer  and  issue  clerk ;  and  1 
captain  and  4  privates  constitute  the  police  force. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company  has  refused 
to  transport  the  produce  raised  on  the  reservation  by  those  Indians,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  its  contract  dated  August  9,  1882,  but  at  last  the  company  has 
■Qccnmbed  to  the  inevitable  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  Indians 
has  refunded  all  moneys  illegally  collected  from  them,  and  in  the  future  will  live  up 
to  its  agreement. 

Agriealtnre. — The  principal  crops  raised  by  the  Indians,  who  devote  their  attention 
to  farming,  are  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  and  alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  being  the  chief 
product.  These  Indians  are  industrious,  progressive,  a n<l  anxious  to  farm,  but  the 
main  drawback  is  that  the  amount  of  land  subject  to  cultivation  and  irrigation  is 
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very  limited  and  not  snfficient  to  acoommodate  one-balf  of  the  Indians  who  are 

desirous  of  following  the  pnrsnit  of  farming.    A  ready  and  profitable  market  is  fouod 

for  all  their  products. 
Indoftries. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  paid  by  the  Government  dnriog 

the  past  year  the  sum  of  $9,141.05.  as  follows,  viz: 

Freighting $2,176.77 

Open-market  purchases 1, 719. 00 

Irregular  labor 2,128.00    • 

Regular  employ^ 3,117.28 

Total '. 9,141.06 

It  is  estimated  that  their  sales  of  wood,  hay,  and  tish  to  out«ide  parties  has  aggre- 
gated $4,500,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,641.05  received  by  the  Indians  in  cash. 

Freighthig.— The  Indians  have  hUuled  with  their  own  teams  405,423  pounds  of 
Government  supplies  for  which  they  were  paid  $2,176.77.  They  are  good  and  care- 
ful freighters.  ^ 

BeceiptB  and  dislmiBementB. — 

Amount  received  during  the  year $29, 259. 01 

Amount  disbursed  during  the  year 26, 888. 33 

Amount  deposited  to  credit  of  United  States 614. 38 

Amount  of  balance  due  first  quarter,  1895 1, 756. 30 

Total 29.259.01 

PoUoe  force. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  for  the  two  reserves  consists  of  2  ofll- 
cers  and  13  privates,  distributed  as  follows :  One  captain  and  4  privates  at  Walker 
River  reserve;  one  captain  and  8  privates  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve,  and  1  private 
at  Wadsworth,  Nev.  The  force  is  composed  of  able-bodied,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive Indians.  They  are  obedient,  reliable,  and  trustwoi-thy,  and  at  all  times  use 
their  influence  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offnuei. — ^The  three  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses  are  representative  men  of  their  tribe  and  dispense  the  business  of  the  court 
in  an  equitable,  impartial,  and  unselfish  manner.  This  court  settles  all  minor  dis- 
putes between  Indian  and  Indian,  and  the  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  always  receives  the  approbation  of  the  Indians.  The  court  is  an  important 
factor  among  the  agents  of  civilization. 

Boads. — Under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  the  Indians  have  kept  the 
roads  in  fine  condition.  About  6  miles  of  new  road  have  been  built  and  aBont  10 
miles  of  old  road  repaired.  Eighty  individual  Indians  have  worked  on  the  roads  on 
an  average  of  14  days  each,  making  a  total  of  1,120  days  work.  They  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  this  work,  but  perform  it  cheerfully,  seeming  to  realize  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  therefrom. 

BmldingB. — With  the  exceptions  that  all  the  buildings  require  painting  and  white- 
washing, they  are  in  fair  condition.  New  dwellings,  however,  for  the  physician 
and  blacksmith  are  needed. 

Stock. — The  Government  stock  at  this  agency  consists  of  8  horses,  3  mares,  1  mule, 
4  ponies,  2  stallions,  1  bull,  8  calves,  and  13  cows.  Most  of  this  stock  is  of  very 
poor  equality  and  should  be  condemned  and  issued  to  the  Indians.  Of  the  8  horses 
there  is  not  a  sound  driving  team,  although  the  records  show  that  a  span  of  horses 
was  purchased  only  about  a  year  ago  at  tbe  exorbitant  price  of  $250.  The  2 
stallions  are  &ro6d  animals  and  in  excellent  condition.  Only  about  half  of  the  cows 
are  fit  for  milking  purposes.    The  bull  is  a  young  animal  and  of  good  stock. 

White  settlers  on  the  reserve. — The  town  of  Wadsworth,  having  a  population  of 
about  600  people,  is  located  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  reserve,  about  18  miles  south  of  the 
agency  headquarters.  The  status  of  this  prosperous  little  town  should  be  definitely 
settled.  The  settlers  of  this  portion  of  the  reserve  should  either  be  made  to  pay 
ground  rent  for  the  occupancy  of  the  land  or  the  Government  should  cut  off  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  which  includes  the  town  of  Wadsworth  and  adjoin- 
ing ranches  and  remunerate  the  Indians  therefor.  I  would  suggest  and  recommend 
the  latter  as  the  most  beneficial  and  advantageous  course  to  pursue. 

Irrigating  plant — The  farming  industries  of  this  agency  depend  entirely  upon  our 
irrigating  plant  for  success.  The  dams  and  ditches  of  both  of  the  reserves  require  a 
sys^matio  overhauling.  The  ditch  at  Pyramid  Lake  reserve  is  about  4  miles  in 
length.  The  school  garden  and  buildings  and  agency  headquarters  are  supplied 
with  water  from  this  ditch.  We  have  completed  the  new  redwood  flume,  by  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  over  a  piece  of  lowland  and  across  the  river,  about  1,500  feet 
in  length.  This  was  a  much  needed  improvement.  With  a  permanent,  substantial 
dam,  and  resurvey  of  the  ditch  to  secure  more  fall,  if  possible,  would  give  us  a  good 
irrigating  plant  at  this  reserve,  which  in  the  past  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance and  expense  to  the  Government. 
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There  are  two  ditches  at  the  Walker  River  reserve,  one  5  miles  in  length  and  the 
other  3  miles  long.  These  ditches  are  nsed  solely  hy  the  Indian  farmers  for  irri- 
gating their  ranches.  The  present  dams  at  these  reserves  are  temporary  alTairs,  and 
snhstantinl,  permanent  dams  should  he  hnilt. 

Edooation. — Realizing  as  I  do  that  the  supervision  of  the  educational  work  at  an 
agency  is  the  most  important  part  of  an  agent^s  duty,  I  have  given  this  suhject, 
during  the  short  time  1  have  heen  in  the  service^  thorough  consideration,  and  helieve 
I  can  make  a  decided  improvement  in  this  direction.  During  the  past  year  the 
records  show  that  the  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  have  heen  carried 
on  profitably,  with  the  exception  of  the  Walker  River  day  scnool,  which  I  consider 
a  failure,  attributable,  probably,  to  the  lack  of  accommodations. 

Pyramid  Lake  boarding  school. — This  school  is  located  at  the  agency  headquarters 
and  has  made  a  creditable  record  during  the  year.  Since  December  27  last  this  school 
htm  been  managed  without  a  superintendent,  and  the  abolishment  of  this  position 
has  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  this  school  do  not  afford  proper  accommodations  for  the 
pvpils  in  attendance.  When  I  assumed  charge  I  found  the  buildings  in  very  bad 
condition,  but  before  the  school  reopens  for  the  ensuing  year  I  hope  to  have  them 
all  pat  in  thorough  repair.  A  new  addition  should  be  erected  at  this  school  and  the 
#ld  building  remodeled  throughout.  Estimates  for  these  improvements  have  been 
submitted. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  by  quarters  was  as  follows,  viz: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

lOa'a 

12^a 

8U8 

20K 

l^ 

^A 

^U 

30jJ* 
31i| 

66}| 

40J3 

7l{| 

Fhwtoaarter.. 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter. 
Foartb  quarter 


Total  number  enrolled,  80;  yearly  average  attendance,  63  plus. 

The  small  attendance  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  wns  sittributed,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  to  the  indifference  of  my  predecessor  to  have  the  children  attend  on  account 
of  his  personal  prejudice  against  the  late  superintendent^  and  this  seems  reasonable 
from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  was  relieved  the  attendance  and 
enrollment  rapidly  increased. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  year  was  $8,839.53,  ot~$14.03  per 
capita  per  month. 

The  two  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  school  work  have  labored  with  fidelity 
and  sseal  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  has  been  a  complete  failure,  as  the  results  will  show«  Wo  are  much  in  need  of 
another  teacher  (female  preferred)  who  can  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  work 
and  g^ve  inst ruction  in  music. 

In  addition  to  the  schoolroom  Work  the  boys  are  taught  farming  in  all  its  branches, 
and  besides  do  most  of  the  outside  work  such  as  painting,  whitewashing,  etc.  The 
girls  are  taught  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and  general  household  work. 

The  employ<^8  with  few  exceptions  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
reepective  duties 

Walker  River  day  school, — ^The  average  attendance  of  this  school  during  the  ten 
months  it  was  in  session  was  16  plus;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was  $826.92, 
or  $5.16  per  capita  per  month.  The  number  enrolled  was  43;  the  largest  averay^e 
attendance  at  any  one  time  was  23  in  January.  I  have  visited  this  school  twice 
since  I  assumed  charge  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  has  been  a  failure  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  unless  some  radical  changes  and  improvements  are 
made.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  on  the  Walker  River  reserve  would 
warrant  ^e  building  of  at  least  two  day  schools,  with  capacity  of  30  each.  A  board- 
ing school  Qould  be  maintained  with  profit,  but  as  the  correspondence  on  file  in 
tiila  office  shows  your  office  doe4  not  look  with  favor  on  this  suggestion,  I  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school. 

Wadtworth  day  school, — ^This  school  has  been  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  the  attendance  has  more  than  exceeded  its  capacity.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session  was  34  plus;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
eehool  waa  $1,012,  or  $2.97  per  capita  per  month.  I  question  the  ability  of  any  one 
teacher  to  properly  care  for  or  manage  more  than  30  children  (especially  Indian 
children),  and  during  the  ensuinjo^  fiscal  year  will  require  the  attendance  to  be  limited 
to  this  number.  The  surplus,  ii  any,  can  be  cared  for  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  board- 
ing tchooL 
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Inspeetion. — Inspector  ProTinoe  McCormiok  paid  this  agency  an  oflScial  visit  in 
Jnne.  He  made  many  snggestions  and  recommendations  which  will  redound  to  the 
interest  of  the  agency. 

Employ^ — The  employes  at  this  agency  have  with  few  exceptions  faithfully 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  respectiye  positions. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  atii^ency  and  school  employ^  and  required  statistical 
information. 

Very  respectfully, 

L  J.  WOOTTKN, 

(7.  5.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  August  $5 ,  1894* 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this 
my  first  annual  report. 

I  took  charge  of  the  agency  October  1,  1893.  It  is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation,  which  was  established  by  executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to 
contain  400  square  miles,  or  256|000  acres.  It  is  partly  in  Nevada  and  partly  in 
Idaho.  The  reservation  extends  across  Duck  Valley,  but  very  much  of  it  is  moun- 
tainons,  covered  with  stone,  sage  brush  and  mountain  laurel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
grain  growing  it  is  absolutely  valueless.  The  larger  canyons  and  gulches  in  these 
moun^ins  contain  small  streams  of  water  f^om  melted  snow,  along  whicb  grows  a 
species  of  wild  grass  which  is  rich  in  nutritive  matter  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  stock. 

The  wild  game  with  which  this  localil^  abounds,  such  as  deer,  antelope,  sage  hen, 
mountain  and  willow  grouse,  finds  sufficient  protection  in  these  mountain  fastnesses 
during  breeding  season,  and  adds  much  to  the  Indian's  bill  of  fare  later  on.  The 
trout  found  in  these  cold,  swift-running  streams  in  great  numbers  are  as  fine  as  are 
known  to  man.  An  occasional  salmon  is  also  brought  in,  and  if  we  had  shipping 
facilities  to  Eastern  markets  fishing  and  hunting  would  no  doubt  become  a  source 
from  which  these  Indians  would  derive  considerable  revenue.  They  would  hunt  in 
preference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  land  in  the  valley  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  accommodate  these  Indians  for 
a^icultural  purposes  for  all  time.  Excepting  a  strip  of  bottom  along  the  Owyhee 
River,  the  valley  is  also  covered  with  sage  brush.  The  soil  is  full  of  alkali  and  is 
almost  as  hard  as  a  sun-dried  brick.  The  little  attempt  at  farming  which  has 
already  been  made  in  the  years  that  have  gone  shows,  however,  that  when  properly 
irrigated  and  cultivated,  sufficient  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  timothy,  and  alfalfa, 
can  oe  grown  here  to  ma^e  these  Indians  self-supporting. 

There  were  about  12,000  pounds  of  wheat  sown  for  this  year's  crop,  and  they  have 
almost  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Some  of  them  are  now  harvesting  their  patches  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  Some  use  sickles  in  cutting  and  horses  in  tramping  out  the 
grain,  as  did  the  pioneers  of  America,  while  a  very  few  have  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  On  account  of  the  myriads  of  grasshoppers  present,  I  do  not  expect 
Indian  patches  to  yield  much  this  year.  The  Department  furnished  no  seeds  for 
this  ye^s  planting,  and  as  a  consequence  no  effort  at  vegetable  raising  has  been 
made  by  the  Indians.  Owing  to  the  unusual  rainfall  in  early  spring,  the  hay  crop 
from  wild  grass  along  the  river  will  be  quite  large,  but  no  excess  will  remain  when 
feeding  time  shall  have  passed. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  having  a  white  farmer  at  this  agency. 
Indians  employed  in  that  capacity,  wherever  found,  are  generally  failures.  I  believe 
that  if  every  Indian  on  this  reservation  was  paid  a  salary  for  making  and  cultiva- 
ting a  farm  thd  standard  of  farming  would  not  be  perceptibly  raised.  The  salary 
paid  a  good  practical  white  farmer,!  believe,  would  be  more  than  saved  to  the  Qov- 
emment,  and  Indian  farming  in  my  judgment  would  be  greatly  improved. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  allotment  of  landl  in  severalty  to  these  Indians  as 
soon  as  proper  authority  can  be  obtained.  Without  a  guaranty  that  this  land  is 
theirs  they  will  not  make  the  progress  they  should.  They  are  anxious  to  own  land 
and  build  houses.  Many  say  it  is  now  useless  to  build  houses.  Individual  property 
rights  would  also  furnish  a  basis  of  political  organization  which  would  not  be 
dependent  on  the  favor  of  chiefs  or  clans.  As  citizens  they  would  become  tax- 
payers and  voters.  I  am  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  National  Legislature 
from  Idaho  and  Nevada  have  not  looked  after  this  matter  years  ago. 

So  little  trouble  of  any  kind  has  arisen  on  the  reservation  during  the  year  past 
that  the  existence  of  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  a  police  force  would  at  aist 
sight  seem  almost  superfluous,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  their  presence 
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disorderly  demonstrations  of  bad  feeling  wonld  have  been  mnch  more  freqnent. 
The  presence  of  GoTemment  nnifonus  has  much  inHneuce  npon  these  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  put  three  hundred  and  twenty  days'  labor  on  the  public  high- 
ways across  the  reservation  during  the  year.  The  result  of  this  labor  is  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  but  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country  it  is  like  the  nouse- 
roaid's  work,  ''never  done,"  and  nearly  always  room  for  more  in  the  same  locality. 

The  agency  boarding  school  was  in  session  about  ten  months.  There  were  50  pupils 
in  attendance,  the  whole  number  originally  provided  for.  The  industrial  teacher  and 
pupils  are  jiving  the  school  garden  a  great  deal  of  attention,  but  the  grasshoppers 
are  devouring  the  product  of  their  labor. 

The  water  snpply  for  the  school  building  is  ample  and  of  good  quality.  It  comes 
from  a  reservoir  located  about  a  mile  up  the  mountain  side,  and  is  as  clear  and  soft 
as  snow  water  from  any  other  source.  The  reservoir  is  22  by  35  by  10  feet,  with  a 
wall  30  inches  in  thickness,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  while  the  floor  is  composed 
of  gravel  and  cement.  It  is  covered  by  a  shingle  roof.  The  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  reservoir  through  pipes  to  the  school,  laundry,  and  physician's  quarters.  We 
also  have  good  sswer  pipes  connected  with  each  of  the  buildings  named. 

The  buildings  are  new  and  attractive,  and  with  our  ''Star  Spangled  Banner" 
proudly  lifting  to  the  breeze  from  the  top  of  the  school  building,  I  feel  that  no 
American  citizen  can  be  so  devoid  of  patriotism  as  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  from 
the  effect. 

After  due  deliberation,  I  believe  we  have  had  a  fairly  successful  school  year,  though 
we  expect  much  improvement  in  the  year  to  come,  llie  pupils  have  made  pleasing 
progress  in  their  school-room  studies,  and  have  also  made  improvement  in  their  per-: 
sonal  address.  The  pupils  here  are  generally  obedient,  truthful,  and  trustworthy. 
Profanity  and  vulgarity  are  not  often  expressed  in  English.  Their  absence  is  both 
gratifying  and  conspicuous.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  are  loyal  to  the  agency  school. 
They,  however,  rarely  express  a  willingness  to  let  their  children  go  to  nonreservation 
schools. 

A  oensns  just  taken  shows  that  there  are — 

Shoshones : 

Males  above  18  years 149 

Females  above  14  years *. 138 

8ehool  children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 41 

Females 25 

Children  onder  6  years 58 

411 

Pintes: 

Males  above  18  years 65 

Females  above  14  years 70 

Children  between  6  and  16  years : 

Males 2.3 

Females 14 

Children  under  6  years 40 

212 

Total  population 623 

The  health  of  these  Indians  is  generally  good.  {See  Physician's  report  herewith.) 
The  mortality  is  not  great  as  compared  with  that  of  many  other  tribes,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  it  seems  tnat  the  tribe  should  increase  in  numbers.  Investigation  shows, 
however,  rather  a  small  number  of  children,  the  cause  for  which  fact  may  be  found 
(aa  suggested  by  an  ex-Indian  agent)  in  tne  custom  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
remaining  apart  from  their  families  in  the  ''sick-house''  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days 
covering  each  menstrual  period  and  more.  This  is  an  old  custom,  but  it  is  still  prev- 
alent, and  suggests  a  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible  which  is  misleading. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  cannot  be  induced  to  violate  this  unwritten  law  of  their  fathers, 
which  prohibits  them  from  having  anything  to  do  with  women  during  their  periods 
of  isolation.  I  was  assured  to-day  by  the  best  English-speaking  Piute  on  the  reser- 
vation that  to  go  about  their  apartments  during  these  periods  would  result  in  a 
terrible  affliction. 

The  agency  buildings  and  other  improvements  consist  in  the  agent's  residence  and 
office  combined  in  a  one-stor^  adobe  structure;  the  old  adobe  two-story  scboolhouse; 
the  new  boarding-school  building,  which  is  a  two-story  frame;  a  laundry;  a  pbysi- 
eian's  office  and  hospital  building  combined;  a  steam  flouring  mill;  a  commissary 
store  building:  a  carpenter  shop  and  lumber  bouse  combined;  blacksmith  shop,  wood- 
shed and  implement  house  combined;  the  agency  and  school  bai*ns  and  corrals 
attached ;  irrigation  water  ditches,  the  reservoir,  and  water  pipes.    The  reservoir  and 
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Fipee  and  the  school  barn  and  corral  arc  improvementa  which  have  been  made  sinoe 
look  char^^  as  affent. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  machinery  now  on  hand  we  need  a  half  dozen  combined 
mowers  and  reapers,  four  two-horse  hayrakes,  and  a  hay  press. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiixiAM  L.  Hargrovk, 

U.  8,  Indiau  A§€»t. 

The  CUMMISSIOXKR  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Rkport  of  Supkrixtrndknt  of  Western  Shoshonr  School. 

Westbbn  Shorhonb  AoENcr,  Key.,  Jufy  U,  1894. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  joamv  first  report  of  this  tohooL  coverinic  time  finom  JanttArr 
12  to  June  80,  18M.  ' 

Under  transfer  orders  from  the  Indian  oi9c«  I  arrived  at  this  place  Jaaoary  12,  as  above,  whan  snow 
was  plenty  and  winter  had  Jnst  fairly  set  in.  There  was  nothing  to  do  at  that  time  in  the  line  of 
indnstrial  work  except  to  keep  wood  enongh  cnt  to  insnre  warmth.  Spring  opened  very  bite,  batween 
the  Ist  and  10th  of  May.  thus  delaying  the  work  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  crop.  Since  the  weather 
became  good  a  rery  creditable  amoont  of  work  has  been  none  oy  the  industrial  teacher  and  boys.  I 
am  nnable  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  theprodact«  of  the  garden  last  year,  but  I  know  that  the  nota* 
toes  raised  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  flscaf  year,  with  modi  bensflt  to  the  school.  The  outlook  for 
potatoes  this  year  is  good  at  present.  In  small  garden  stuff  the  yield  bids  fair  to  be  good,  except  ia 
onions,  the  seed  for  those  being  this  year  very  iM>or.  Squashes  and  melons  will  not  yield  a  good  crop, 
•and  I  think  beans  will  not  do  anything,  as  ahite  frost  blighted  them,  and  we  planted^  the  ground  otm*. 

The  hay  for  the  school  stock  ounsisis  of  alfalfa,  of  which  there  is  one  field,  and  one  very  fair  field  of 
mixed  grasses ;  any  otiier  hay  we  may  get  is  wild,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Oar 
bay  supply  ran  out  earlv  in  the  spring,  and  hay  was  bougnt  to  last  until  haying  time  again. 

All  crops  here  depend  on  irrigation  for  their  moisture,  and  present  facilities  m  that  d&eotion  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  By  grading  and  leveling,  with  certain  repairs  on  gates,  etc.,  we  hope  to  have  the 
system  in  better  shape  before  another  year. 

The  school  stock  consista  at  present  of  2  horsce  and  18  head  of  other  stock,  aa  followa :  Six  cowa,  1 
bull,  and  11  head  of  young  cattle  and  ealree.  There  is  need  of  a  riding  pony  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
as  the  cows  range  away  to  a  long  distance  in  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  reported  last  year  (and  which  are  all  in  good  condition),  there  has  been 
built  a  stable  of  stone,  with  a  gabled  roof,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  stable  room  for  6  horses,  the 
hay  being  stacked  outside.  Near  this  has  been  erected  a  shed  for  the  shelter  of  other  stock.  The 
reservoir,  spoken  of  below  in  connection  with  the  water  works,  has  a  substantial  gabled  roef,  which 
greatly  Increases  its  value  for  the  purpose  intended. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  made  several  improvements  of  importance.  A  very  satisfiMstory 
system  of  waterworks  has  been  recently  completed,  with  a  good,  substantial  reservoir  connected  witk 
springs  In  the  hills,  the  water  being  brought  to  the  buildings  In  pipes,  delivering  it  pure  and  in  good 
<^nditlon  for  all  household  uses.  , 

This  is  not  onW  a  great  convenience,  but  it  affords  protection  fh>m  fire,  with  the  hose  at  hand.  In 
this  connection  I  wisn  to  state  the  desirability  of  having  two  small  chemical  extinguishera,  for  use  in 
cases  where  the  hose  would  be  too  slow  a  means  <^  putnng  out  an  incipient  fire. 

A  cellar  has  been  made  to  set  the  meat  house  over,  making  a  place  to  keep  milk  at  some  times  of 
the  year  and  vegetables  at  others.  There  is  much  grading  and  walling  to  be  .done  about  the  grounda, 
and  this  will  be  completed  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  attendance  since  January  1  has  l>een  very  good.  From  February  15  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  50  f>cholars  In  scnooL  This  is  the  capacity  of  the  school  now,  and  is  tiie  highest  num- 
ber ever  here  at  one  time.  I  am  convinced  that  the  attendance  could  be  largely  increaaed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  building  of  suitable  plan  and  size,  to  be  used  as  boys*  dormitory,  with  assembly  and 
school  rooms. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  excellent.  Grip  prostrated  a  large  majority  of  them  in 
May  and  June,  but  all  recovered.  Outside  of  this,  there  haa  been  but  one  case  of  aenoua  ulnesa  ainoe 
I  came,  and  that  waa  pneumonia. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  steadily,  with  only  the  interruption  made  by  the 
epidemic  of  grip,  with  the  spring  vacation.  Attendance  at  all  school-room  exercises  has  been  very 
regular,  and  another  year  will  undoubtedly  show  tbe  results  of  the  past  year's  work  better  than  (hey 
can  even  now  be  seen. 

Work  in  the  sewing  room  has  gone  on  steadUy  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accompUaheA. 
Since  January  1  the  ^llowing-named  articles  have  been  made,  besides  necesaary  repairs  on  cuthiBg: 


7  dresses,  flannel. 

31  dresses,  gingham. 

17  dresses,  Tinney. 

6  dresses,  ticking. 

16  aprons,  ticking. 

47  aprons,  gingham. 

4  waists 

26  pairs  drawers,  canton  flanhel. 

14  pairs  drawers,  flannel. 


40  sheets. 

18  napkins. 

12  tow'els. 

8  skirts. 

16  gimps. 

82  pairs  elastics. 

18  pairs  suspenders,  ticking. 

14  coats,  Jeans. 

24  pairs  pants,  Jeans. 


Besides  the  above,  the  following-named  articles  have  been  made  over  to  fit  smaller  boys :  10 
12  pairs  pantu,  4  pairs  overalls. 

The  laundry  has  done  the  work  required  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Besides  the  current  weak, 
nearly  100  pairs  of  blankets  have  been  washed ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  old  clothing  made  fit  fbr  nae 
again. 

Since  the  cows  have  had  good  feed  some  dair>'  work  has  been  done,  and  100  pounds  of  butter  have 
been  made:  besides,  tbe  table  boa  been  abundantly  supplied  with  milk  and  cottage  cheese. 

The  corps  of  oniploy^s  baa  labored  to  make  the  school  a  success,  and  all  have  done  oonaoSentiova 
work,  deserving  credit  therefor. 
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Ib  dj*  opinion  the  Mhool  shotild  hftre  a  shoemaker,  as  there  is  no  shoe  repair  shop  within  a  lone 
distance,  and  scholars  and  Indians  need  work  in  that  line.  Two  or  more  apprentices  irom  the  school* 
br^s  would  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  at  once,  if  granted.  1  would  earnestly  request  that  ell'ort  bo 
made  to  secure  one. 

In  ccfneioalon,  let  me  thank  yon,  in  behalf  of  the  school,  for  your  cordial  support  and  help  bestowed 
in  so  many  ways. 

Hepftng  that  Uie  cominf  year  may  be  ereii  more  ftnitfkil  of  results  than  the  past  has  been,  I  am,  very 
re^ectfnlly, 

(lEO.  W.  Kino, 
Superintendent  Western  Shothone  /School, 
Wm.  L.  Habobovk^ 

U»  S.  Indian  Agent 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  July  14, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
jear  endins  June  30,  1894 : 

I  arrived  at  this  agency  July  1,  1893,  in  compliance  with  paragraph  7,  Special 
Orders,  No.  137,  War  Department,  A^utant-GeneraVs  Office,  dated  June  17, 1893,  but 
did'not  take  formal  charge  until  July  22,  1893,  the  interval  being  used  in  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  public  property  in  possession  of  the  former  agent,  Mr.  Richard 
Hudson,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  my  duties. 

OeisDS. — ^The  Indians  living  on  this  reservation  number  454,  according  to  the  census 
of  June  30, 1894. 

Males,  193;  females,  261 .• 454 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 96 

Females  above  14  years  of  age ^ 178 

Schoolboys  between  6  and  16  years 53 

Schoolgirls  between  6  and  16  yearn 32 

Boys  at  agency  school 27 

Girls  at  agency  school 18 

Boys  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  school 7 

Boys  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  school 18 

Girls  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  school 7 

The  children  at  fohool  in  Colorado  are  included  in  the  454  Indians  enumerated  in 
the  census. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was  20.  Males,  11 ;  females,  9.  Number  of 
deaths  doriDg  the  year,  13.  Males,  6;  females,  7.  There  are  76  widows  on  the  reser- 
Tation. 

Owditton  «f  ths  tribe. — ^There  are  about  69  men  who  cultivate  small  pat^shes  of  land 
sod  raise  com  and  oats;  but  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  irrigated  is  so  small, 
that  what  tbey  raise  does  not  help  them  much.  The  average  size  of  their  farms  is  5 
seres.  There  is  not  enough  tillable  land  for  all.  The  76  widows  have  no  land,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  cultivate  it  if  they  had  any.  Many  of  them  are  too  old  to 
work  at  hard  labor,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  A  greater  number  of  men 
wmld  cultivate  land  if  there  was  any  for  them  which  eould  be  irrigated. 

Number  of  acresof  reservation  tillable 500 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians 327 

Number  of  acres  under  fence 1, 060 

Bods  of  fencing  made  during  the  year 450 

Tlie  farm  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Blazer,  being  inside  of  the  reservation  and  needed  for  use  by 
lie  Indfauis,  ought  to  be  purchased  without  unnecessary  delay  for  fanning  purposes. 
This  subject  has  been  reported  upon  and  urged  so  many  times,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  going  into  details  in  this  report,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  ought 
Bot  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

ADotmsat  of  landi. — These  Indians  have  not  yet  had  their  land  allotted  to  them.  In 
lay  opinion  they  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  have  that  done,  and  will  not  be 
Ibr  many  years.  It  would  be  folly  to  divide  up  the  land  before  the  farm  of  Dr.  Blazer 
It  obtained  and  included  in  the  amount  to  be  divided. 

Fmla|^ — Last  fall  16,940  pounds  of  oats  and  8,060  pounds  of  com  were  purchased 
from  thelndians,  at  2  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  $500,  for  use  of  agency  stock. 
There  were  also^urehased  mm  the  Indians  40  cords  of  wood  for  agency  use  and  150 
eofds  for  use  of  the  school,  at  $2.50  per  cord,  amounting  to  $475.  The  Indians  also 
sold  to  citix«ns  about  8,000  pounds  of  corn.    They  also  raised  about  20  tons  of  hay 
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and  com  fodder  for  their  own  use.  At  this  money  was  received  b j  the  married  mea, 
the  widows  and  their  children  derived  very  little  benefit  ftom  it.  The  most  indoa- 
trions  of  the  Indians  can  not  raise  enough  on  their  little  farms  to  support  themselTea 
and  their  families  without  the  assistance  given  them  by  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  rations  and  clothing. 

Batione. — The  widows  and  their  children  have  a  hardtimetogetenooghtoeat,  and 
at  times  must  suffer  for  food^  as  they  have  no  way  of  earning  anything.  A  few  moc- 
casins are  sold,  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  game  on  the  reservation^  out  few  skins 
can  be  obtaiued  for  making  them.  The  ration  of  beef  is  85  pounds  net  to  100  rations. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  to  150  pounds  beef  net  to  100  rations.  The  allowanoa 
of  flour  is  50  pounds  to  100  rations.  This  ought  to  be  increased  to  75  pounds  to  100 
rations.  Last  ^ear  800  pounds  of  baking  powder  was  sent  here.  I  recommend  that 
instead  of  bakm^^  powder  co£fee  be  sent  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  baking 
powder,  in  addition  to  the  2  pounds  of  coffee  per  100  rations  now  allowed.  They  are 
always  asking  for  more  coffee,  and  do  not  care  so  much  for  baking  powder. 

Sdiool. — These  Indians  appear  willing  to  do  whatever  the  Qovernment  desires,  so 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  with  the  exception  that  many  of  them  dislike  to  place  their 
children  in  school.  I  tell  them  on  all  occasions  when  the  subject  is  discussed  that 
they  must  send  their  children  to  the  agency  school  if  the  child  is  of  suitable  age  and 
in  good  health;  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  choose  about  that 
matter;  that  they  must  either  consent  to  th^ir  children  attending  school,  or  elae  go 
without  rations  and  clothing  from  the  Government. 

I  do  not  think  it  good  policy  to  take  their  children  by  force  and  put  them  in  the 
school,  but  after  they  have  once  entered  the  school  hy  consent  of  their  parents,  then 
if  they  run  away  I  do  not  hesitate  to  send  the  Indian  police  for  them  and  return 
them  to  the  school.  This  policy  has  kept  all  the  children  in  school  the  past  year, 
except  one  boy,  aged  15,  who  ran  away  after  being  in  school  two  weeks,  and  has 
been  kept  in  concealment  since.  This  boy  was  found  at  the  agency  and  put  into 
the  school  without  the  consent  of  himself  or  his  relatives.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  escaped  at  the  first  chance  that  offered.  One  girl,  aged  about  14  years,  also 
ran  away,  after  being  in  school  about  7  months  of  the  session.  She  has  been  kept 
concealed  also.  She  ran  away  several  times  before,  but  was  caught  and  returned  to 
the  school.  The  woods  and  brush  are  so  thick  among  the  mountains,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  a  person  who  tries  to  keep  concealed. 

The  school  has  made  good  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  average  attendance 
was  46.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  was  48  and  lowest  number  44.  Boys  28, 
^rls  18.  The  children  have  improved  very  much  in  every  way,  especially  in  speak- 
ing English  and  in  industrial  work.  The  boys  have  been  regularly  instructed  in 
farm  work,  excepting  those  who  were  too  small  to  do  that  kind  of  labor,  but  all 
helped  at  something.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  housework,  such  as  care  of  their 
bem'oom,  keeping  the  dining  room  in  order,  washing  dishes,  laundry  work,  oare 
of  chickens,  sewing,  etc.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness  among  the  school 
children  during  the  past  year  and  no  deaths. 

Dmnkennsss  and  crimes. — The  principal  cause  of  trouble  among  these  Indians  is  the 
making  and  drinking  of  ''tiswin.'^  This  is  an  intoxicating  liquor,  made  from  com, 
and  is  much  like  beer.  It  is  generally  made  by  the  old  women,  and  is  traded  by  them 
to  the  other  Indians  for  rations  or  anything  they  need  most,  but  usually  for  food. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  number  of  men  and  women  ^et  drunk  together.  A  fight 
usually  results,  and  sometimes  one  or  more  are  seriously  injured.    One  woman  issnp- 

Sosed  to  have  died  from  this  cause  about  two  months  ago.  The  deaths  of  two  ohil- 
ren  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  injuries  accidentally  received  in  a  drunken 
fi^ht.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  evidence  against  any  person  engaged  in  these 
difficulties,  as  no  one  will  inform  upon  another  through  fear  of  the  consequences. 
A  person  suspected  of  being  an  informer  is  severely  dealt  with  by  the  other  Indians. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  the  police  frequently  and  at  unexpected  times 
to  their  camps  and  search  for  ^*  tiswin.''  If  any  is  found  it  is  destroyed,  and  also 
all  utensils  used  in  making  and  storing  it.  No  one  will  tell  who  made  the  "  tiswin." 
Every  person  runs  into  the  brush  usually  when  the  police  are  seen  coming.  It  is 
necessary  to  send  a  white  employ^  in  charge  of  the  police  on  these  raids.  Then  tiie 
blame  is  all  put  on  the  white  employ^.  The  police  do  not  like  to  make  arrests  with- 
out a  white  employ^  in  charge  of  them  to  witness  what  takes  place.  The  ohief 
herder  and  butcher  has  charge  of  the  police. 

Marriage,  divoros,  etc — Another  cause  of  much  trouble  on  this  reservation  is  the  fre- 
quent marria<ves  among  the  Indians.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  will  get  tirad  of  hia 
wife  after  being  married  a  few  months  and  will  then  leave  her  or  send  her  home  to  her 
relatives.  In  a  few  months  (or  perhaps  weeks)  one  or  both  will  marry  some  other 
person.  This  may  occur  several  times  with  the  same  persons,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  had  three  or  four  wives  and  the  woman  as  many  husbands,  all  yet  living. 
Sometimes  the  husband  illtreats  his  wife  and  she  runs  away  to  her  parenta.  Thaj 
often  make  up  and  live  together  again.    Several  cases  have  occuned  during  the  past 
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yesr  where  parents  have  indnced  a  man  to  marry  their  girl,  aged,  perhax>8,  not  over 
13  or  14  years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  her  out  of  school.  It  usually  hax>- 
pens  that  the  parties  soon  separate,  the  girl  returning  to  her  parents,  often  against 
the  wishes  of  her  husband.  This  causes  serious  quarrels.  I  do  all  I  can  to  induce 
these  persons  to  live  together  when  once  they  are  married,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
compelling  them  to  do. so. 

Polygamy. — Polygamy  is  practiced  to  some  extent.  Twelve  Indians  have  each  two 
wives,  and  one  has  three  wives'.  I  advise  against  this  on  all  occasions,  but  they  do 
not  like  an^  person  to  interfere  with  such  things.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, as  it  IS  an  old  custom. 

Pimiilmiflnti. — lliese  Indians  can  not,  without  much  difficulty,  be  forced  to  do  any- 
thing against  their  will.  The  only  thing  which  appears  to  bring  them  to  terms  is 
to  stop  their  rations  and  annuities  until  they  agree  to  do  what  is  wanted  of  them. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  would  starve  to  death  rather  than  give  up.  I  think 
it  best  not  to  cuntiue  them  in  the  guardhouse,  except  for  grave  offenses,  or  tem- 
porarily when  drunk  to  prevent  them  ft'om  iniuriug  themselves  or  some  one  else. 

8to<dL — These  Indians  have  but  few  cattle.  They  do  not  care  for  them.  They  are 
continually  being  stolen  or  killed,  and  do  not  increase  to  any  extent.  They  prefer 
horses  and  take  good  care  of  them.  There  are  795  horses,  124  cattle,  146  burros,  10 
moles,  11  aheep,  and  41  fowls  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians. 

There  are  28  wagons  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  which  have  been  issued  to  them 
by  the  Government.  They  appreciate  these  and  take  care  of  them.  More  wagons 
are  needed. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  chief  of  police  and  13  privates. 
The  chief  is  named  ''JPeso."  He  is  the  most  intelligent  ana  reliable  Indian  on  the 
reservation.  The  police  are  invaluable,  especially  in  herding  the  beef  cattle  for 
issue  to  the  Indians.  We  could  not  get  along  without  them.  Only  one  change  has 
been  made  among  them  during  the  past  year,  lliey  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
outside  of  herding  the  beef  cattle  and  their  regular  police  duties. 

Guardhouse. — The  agency  buildings  have  been  put  in  good  repair  durinff  the  past 
year,  but  there  are  several  in  need  of  repairs  yet.  A  guardhouse  is  greatly  needed. 
The  old  one  is  of  no  account  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  used  for  storing  wagon 
timber  and  farming  implements  during  the  past  year,  a  space  in  one  end  having 
been  left  for  prisoners. 

Indian  courts. — I  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  Indian  judges.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  call  upon  them  to  administer  justice.  They  are  aft'aid 
of  offending  the  Indians  if  they  take  part  in  punishing  them,  because  they  know  they 
would  get  even  with  the  judges  in  some  way.  I  would  have  to  decide  what  to  do, 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  call  the  judges  in  any  case.  I  have  settled  all 
cases  by  sending  for  all  parties  concerned  and  bnnging  them  together,  and  hearing 
both  sides,  and  telling  tnem  what  to  do.  This  appears  to  work  well.  When  they 
have  trouble,  they  often  ask  me  to  do  this.  I  have  had  occasion  to  confine  one  man 
in  the  ffnardhouse  one  day  for  being  drunk.  Two  of  our  largest  schoolboys  ran  off 
and  got  drank.  I  confined  them  two  days.  Two  women  were  confined  one  night  for 
inducing  the6e  boys  to  run  away  and  for  giving  them  **  tiswin." 

Beads. — The  main  road  passing  the  agency  to  Tularosa  has  been  pat  in  good  repair 
by  agency  employ^,  assisted  by  20  Indians.  About  one  week's  work  was  done  on 
this  road.  It  was  badly  washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains  of  last  year.  A  road-scraper 
is  bsdly  needed  here. 

Indiaa  houses. — There  are  14  Indian  police  cabins  near  the  agency.  All  bat  two  are 
occupied  by  the  police ;  one  is  empty  because  the  policeman  who  occupied  it  has  been 
discharged.  The  other  was  occupied  by  a  policeman,  but  his  wife  died  in  the  cabin, 
and  now  he  will  not  live  in  it.  Indians  here  are  superstitions  about  li^uig  in  a  house 
where  a  relative  has  died.  These  14  cabins  belong  to  the  Government.  There  are  19 
other  cabins.  These  were  built  by  the  Indians,  assisted  byagency  employ^.  Some 
of  them  have  board  roofs,  furnished  by  the  Government.  These  cabins  are  intended 
for  dwellings,  but  none  are  occupied  permanentl^r.  Some  are  nsed  in  severe  weather 
or  daring  s&rms.  These  Indians  prefer  to  live  in  tents,  which  can  be  easily  taken 
down  and  moved  to  a  clean  place  when  it  is  desired.  The  Indians  think  it  is  healthier 
to  live  in  a  tent. 

BtpairL — A  good  many  repairs  have  been  made  daring  the  past  year,  viz : 

A  new  floor  was  put  in  the  boys'  dormitory  during  vacation  and  painted. 

The  old  school  warehouse  was  entirely  reconstructed.  A  new  shingle  roof,  new 
ceiling,  and  lining  of  dressed  lumber  were  put  in,  and  the  whole  bnilding  painted 
inside  and  out;  new  windows  and  doors  put  in.  This  house  has  been  used  as  a 
sewing  room  for  the  girls,  and  a  sleeping  room  for  the  seamstress  and  laundress.  It 
contains  two  rooms,  one  room  9  by  16  feet,  the  other  15  by  16  feet. 

A  new  shingle  roof  has  been  put  on  the  old  guardhouse,  and  the  roof  painted. 
This  building  has  no  floor. 

A  new  shingle  roof  has  been  put  on  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  chief  herder  and 
butcher^  And  the  same  painted. 
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A  new  shingle  roof  has  been  put  on  the  kitchen  of  the  agency  farmer,  also  on  the 
kitchen  of  the  agency  teamster.    Both  have  been  painted. 

A  new  floor  has  been  pnt  in  the  laundry.  New  floors  have  been  put  in  the  12 
police  cabins,  and  half  a  window  in  each. 

A  new  floor  has  been  put  in  the  slaughterhouse.  The  roof  of  quarters  occupied  by 
agency  blacksmith  haa  heen  painted. 

Now  sidewalks  have  been  constructed  around  the  school  buildingi  500  feet  long 
by  3i  feet  wide. 

A  new  tool  and  wood  house  has  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  school;  size,  16  feet  by 
32  feet. 

The  old  cow  shed  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  one  constructed  of  the  old  mate- 
rial; size,  11  feet  by  75  feet;  about  $15  w'orth  of  new  lumber  added. 

An  addition  to  the  boys'  dormitory  has  been  constructed,  containing  two  rooms; 
one,  size,  lOi  feet  by  15  feet,  occnpieVl  by  the  school-teacher  as  a  sleeping  room.  The 
other  room  is  15  by  15  feet  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  boys. 

All  these  repairs  were  greatly  needed,  as  the  old  buildings  were  going  to  min 
pretty  fast. 

The  addition  to  the  main  school  building  is  being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable.   I  hope  to  have  it  nearly  completed  during  vacation. 

8<^ool  farm. — The  school  farm  has  neen  well  attended  to  by  the  industrial  teacher, 
assisted  by  the  larger  boys.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  35.  Crops 
raised  in  past  year  as  follows:  75  bushels  com,  100  bushels  turnips,  25  basbels 
onions,  26  bushels  beans,  150  pumpkins,  300  squash,  83  bushels  other  vegetables,  20 
tons  of  hay,  and  15  tons  of  com  fodder.  The  farm  is  in  good  condition  and  looks 
favorable  for  good  crops  during  tl^e  coming  year. 

The  school  has  1  horse,  14  cows,  1  bull,  18  calves,  8  hogs,  16  fowls.  The  sniplns 
school  cattle  were  sold  during  the' year:  11  cows  and  19  calves  for  $158;  6  steers  for 
$120;  total,  $278.  The  cows  were  very  old  and  of  no  value  as  milch  cows.  The 
money  received  has  been  used  for  purchasing  lumber  and  other  articles  for  nee  of 
the  school.  About  $56  remains  yet  on  hand  and  will  be  used  for  beneflt  of  the 
school. 

Beiervation. — This  reservation  contains  about  460,000  acres  of  land.  The  altitude 
is  about  6,400  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  mountainous  and  mostly  covered  with  tim- 
ber, viz,  pine,  flr,  cedar,  juniper,  and  pifion,  and  a  few  oaks  and  aspons.  It  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  but  not  of  much  value  for  farming.  Only  about  500  acres  can  be 
urigated,  for  lack  of  sufficient  water  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  The  cl  i  nt.*;  te  is  healthy. 
It  is  pretty  hot  in  summer  in  the  daytime,  but  nights  are  so  cool  that  a  blanket  is 
needed  while  sleeping  in  a  house. 

The  nearest  military  post  is  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  35  miles  distant  in  a  nortii- 
easterly  direction.  The  nearent  railroad  station  is  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  110  miles 
southwest  of  here  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad.  Nearest  tele- 
graph station  is  at  Fort  Stanton.  All  freight  is  received  from  Las  Cruces.  Mail 
comes  via  the  same  route  on  a  buckboard  arriving  here  Wednesdays,  Fridays^  and 
Sundays.  The  nearest  village  is  Tnlarosa,  18  miles  distant  on  the  road  to  Las  Cruces. 
It  is  a  small  Mexican  town  of  about  600  persons.  There  are  only  9  American  families 
in  the  place.  These  Indians  are  greatly  attached  to  their  reserx^ation.  They  do  not 
want  to  leave  here,  nor  have  it  reduced  in  size.  The  greatest  fear  they  have  is  that 
the  white  people  will  try  to  get  tlieir  reservation  or  have  it  reduced.  I  hope  this 
will  never  be  permitted.    It  would  be  an  outrage  on  these  people. 

Attention  is  invited  to  reports  of  Dr.  N.  J.  Kennedy,  agency  physician,  and  J.  M. 
Griffith,  superintendent  of  the  boarding  school,  accompanying  this  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.r.vi  F.  Burnett, 
Captain,  Seventh  Infantry,  Actin{f  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Mescalkro  School. 

Mbsoalero  Aoknct,  N.  Mkx.,  Jufy  11,  1894. 
Sir  :  In  «c<Mirdaiiice  jvf Jth  role  42  for  Indian  schools,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabniit  to  yon  report  for  Uie 

Attendanee  and  grades. 


year  ending  June  30, 1894. 


Sex. 


Mnle... 
Femnle. 


1 

Enroll- 
ment. 

t 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 

28 
18 

Grade 
I. 

Grade 
U. 

Grade 
Til. 

29 
1              19 

1 

14 
13 

8 

4 

8 

1 
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Th«  nninber  ftttendiDg  other  schools  in  Colorado  daring  the  year  waa  32.  The  namber  enrolled, 
3  leaa  than  tho  previous  year.  There  was  an  increased  average  dadly  attendance  of  7  above  the  preced* 
iac  jcar. 

Tm  sehooL — Having  taken  charge  of  the  school  only  ten  days  prior  to  end  of  flsoal  year,  my  knowl* 
edge  of  the  inside  working  is  necessarily  very  limited.    *    *    * 

The  school  has  been  skinfallv  managM  by  the  teacher  in  charge  dming  the  past  fire  months. 

]>0B«rtic  work. — Under  surveillance  of  the  matron  and  the  direct  guidance  of  the  seamstress,  lann* 
dress,  and  cook  the  ^rls  are  regularly  detailed  to  the  various  duties  of  this  department.  A  great 
lack  among  the  girls  is  promptness  and  vigilance.  They  are  too  prone  to  consume  much  time  ia  doing 
little.  Great  tact  is  needed  in  their  management.  The  newly  appointed  matron  wears  on  her  coun* 
teoanoe  an  expression  of  determined  force,  and  is  undoubledly  the  woman  for  her  position.  The 
eook  has  been  in  charge  of  his  duties  fbr  the  past  ten  months,  and  is  a  man  well  quatined  to  do  good 
work,  hia  promptness  oeing  esi>ecially  commendable.  As  yet  the  positions  of  seamstress  and  Uuii- 
draaa  are  unfilled,  the  former  occupants  having  resigned. 

Farm  and  garden.— The  farm,  now  consisting  uf  about  36  acres  onder  cultivation,  i*  largely  worked  by 
ilie  boya  of  maturer  age,  several  of  whom  have  proved  themselves  quite  trustworthy  and  efi^cient. 
It  might  be  well  to  note  that  three  of  these  boys  have  been  on  the  "  apprentice  list;"  one  at  $10j>er 
month,  for  the  last  seven  months,  the  other  two  at  $5  each  per  month  during  the  entire  year.  The 
work  on  the  achool  farm  consists  of  sowing,  planting,  irrigating,  andcnltivatuig.  Through  the  tire* 
less  enersy  of  the  indnstrial  teacher  these  boys  have  been  led  Into  steady,  industrious  habits,  and 
the  school  made  entirely  self-supporting  in  the  vegetable  line.  Also  a  sunicient  quantity  of  hay  and 
fodder  for  all  live  stock,  used  in  connection  with  tne  farm  and  agency  is  raised  each  year. 

Before  another  crop  is  planted  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  have  the  dam  reconstructed.  The  cost 
of  material  for  the  same  will  probably  reach  $250;  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  boys  of  the 
school,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  employes.  The  farm  is  also  in  need  of  200  pounds  alfalfa  seed. 
100  poonds  timothy  seed,  50  pounds  binding  twine,  and  1,000  pounds  wire  for  cross  fencing  ana 
renuring  fences  around  the  Cum. 

with  these  few  wants  supplied  Ifeaoaleio  boarding  school  will  be  enabled  to  take  one  more 
adraneed  step  toward  self-support. 

OaresBtsr.— The  school  has  nad  the  services  of  a  carpenter  for  a  number  of  years;  and  it  will  be 
seen  rrom  the  amount  of  repairing  to  be  done  and  the  new  buildings  yet  needed  that  the  constant 
.MTTicea  of  a  carpenter  are  indispensable.  Besides,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  boys  proper  training  in 
^is  useful  trade. 

The  aobool  is  yet  greatly  in  need  of  a  oommodioos  bath  house,  an  enlarged  room  for  laundry,  and 
m  suitable  library  and  reading  room.  In  addition  to  thia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  about  200  feet  of 
f-iach  iron  pipe,' to  conduct  water  into  the  children's  waahrooms  and  the  bath. 

Chaagea.— A  number  of  changes  need  to  be  effected  ere  the  regular  session  of  school  begins.  With 
bnt  few  exceptions  there  haa  been  little  provision  made  toward  supplying  the  childron  and  employes' 
rooms  with  the  needful  amount  of  pure  air.    The  boys'  sitting  room,  the  school  kitchen  and  dining 


loeanon  of  the  water-closets  and  suitable  grounds  for  recreation  demand  attention  if  we  hope  to 
atimnlate  a  healthv  moral  growth. 

Bsrw  buildings.— The  addition  to  the  han*  dormitory  has  Just  been  completed.  This  building  consists 
of  2  rooms,  one  of  which  is  for  the  teacner,  the  other  for  a  boys*  hospital.  Thero  is  also  a  baaeraent 
to  this  building,  designed  for  a  plav  room  in  bad  weather.  The  boilding  refleota  credit  upon  ita 
eonstructors,  and  ia  well  adapted  for  ita  purposes,  being  amply  supplied  with  windows  ana  doors 
towsjnd  sunshine. 

Tb^re  ia  alio  an  addition  to  the  main  school  building  now  constructing,  which  it  ^  desired  to  have 
ipleted  by  the  beginning  of  the  rogular  school  scMion.    This  building  is  to  have  a  sitting  room. 


dormitory,  aad  wash  room  for  the  girls:  also  2  other  rooma,  to  be  occupied  by  lady  emplov^..  With 
these  ad^itiona,  and  the  contemplated  new  roof  over  the  adjoining  buildings,  we  shall  feel  greatly 
eneonraged  to  begin  our  regular  bchool  work  the  1st  of  September. 

In  ssMlnaioB,  I  wish  to  reoognixo  hearty  support  given  me  by  the  various  employes  of  the  school,  and 
lo  extend  thuka  to  Capt.  L.  1*.  Burnett,  IncUan  agenty  for  assistance  rendered  me  in  taking  up  this 
woric 

Beapeetftilly  aabmitted. 

J.  If.  Gbiitith, 
Superintendent, 

The  CoiOfatioinEB  or  Ihdiait  ArrAiBa. 


REPOKT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pt'EBLO  AND  JlCARILLA  AGENCY, 

Santa  F4,  N.  if  ex.,  August  SSj  1894. 

8ir:  I  bare  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Paeblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1894 : 

PURBLOS. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  to  take  a  census  of  the  Paeblo  Indians  thia  year  I 
am  enable  to  give  tlieir  exact  number,  bnt  I  estimate  a  slight  increase  over  previous 
figorea  givenu  which  were  8,536  as  the  total :  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701 ; 
femalea  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,323. 

The  schools  have  had  an  improved  attendance  over  previous  years,  showing  more 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  education  is  calculated  to  confer  on  their  children, 
l^e  namber  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is  13.  Four  of  these 
are  ta^tained  and  managed  solely  by  the  Government— uamely,  1  at  Santa  Clara,  1 
at  Cochiti,  1  at  Lagnna..  aud  1  at  Zia  Pueblo.  The  remaining  9  are  contract  schools— 
namely,  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe;  Loretto  boarding  school  at  Berna- 
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lillo ;  and  7  day  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  sitn 
ated  at  the  f9lIowiDgj>iieblos:  Taos,  Ban  J  nan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta, 
Laguna,  and  Acoma.    The  total  nnmber  of  children  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1894,  wa^  538. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  day  schools  at  several  of  the  pneblos  con- 
ducted by  the  home  mission  boards  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  office  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  has  a  school  population  of  280,  but  no  school  whatever, 
and  they  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  Government  day  school  established  at 
their  pueblo,  stating  that  they  would  give  the  necessary  land  for  school  purposes 
with  water  privileges  for  irrigation.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Dep«rt- 
meat  authorize  the  required  school  buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  financially  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference amou^  the  various  Pueblos.  Some  of  them,  fortunate  in  possessing  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  own  a  fair  amount  of  prox>erty,  principally  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats;  others,  with  smaller  grants  of  land  inadequately  wateived,  are  poor,  being 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  themselves.  These  Indians  are  all  self-supporting,  how- 
ever, the  Qovemment  merely  providing  useful  articles  of  hosbandry,  etc.,  for  the 
deserving  ones. 

As  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  and  the  number  of  stock  owned  by 
them  I  have  no  means  of  procuring  even  approximating  figures.  This  also  applies 
to  the  crops  they  raise,  which  at  this  period  of  the  season  are  not  yet  gathered. 
Information  gained  from  visiting  Indians  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they  have  inet 
with  ordinary  success  in  their  farming  operations,  and  that  the  result  will  yield 
them  enough  for  their  own  consumption  during  l^e  coming  winter  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  amount  to  dispose  of. 

I  have  to  report  that  troubles  are  constantly  arising  aiuong  these  Indians  as  to 
the  possession  of  their  lands  and  water  rights,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  Mex- 
icans and  Americans.  The  cutting  of  timuer  on  their  lands  and  the  stealing  of  their 
stock  are  also  fruitful  sources  of  annoyance.  Tlie  time  of  the  agent  is  much  taken  up 
with  the  settlement  of  these  disputes,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  cupidity  of  their 
neighbors  and  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  H  the  interests  of  these  Indians  were  not  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  has  been  done  heretofore,  they  would  in  a  few  years  be  dispossessed  of  a 
a  large  portion  of  their  lands  by  designing  persons. 

The  '^statistics  accompanying  annual  report  1894  "  relating  to  these  Indians  are 
respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  June  30,  1894,  shows  the  total  number 
of  this  tribe  to  be  842,  showing  neither  increase  nor  decrease  since  the  census  of 
lost  year.  Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  201;  number  of  females  above 
14  years,  256;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  good.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  when  sick  almost  all  call  upon  the  agency  physician,  very  few  patron- 
izing the  native  medicine  man. 

Edacatiim.->~There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  this  line,  a  greater  nnmber 
of  old  Indians  evincing  more  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  than  ever  before. 

They  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  school  established  at  the  agency  to  which 
they  could  send  their  younger  children  and  thus  be  able  to  see  them  more  frequently. 
They  allege  that  when  small  children  are  sent  to  distant  schools  they  often  become 
dissatisfi^,  '' homesick,  and  often  xdue  away  and  die.''  As  their  camps  are  scat- 
tered over  the  reservation,  and  many  of  them  some  miles  distant,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  boarding  school  be  built  at  ifbe  agency  sutlicient  to  accommodate 
75  pupils.  I  may  state  in  this  connection  that  lumber  is  very  cheap,  a  sawmill  in 
operation  existing  about  4  miles  east  of  the  agency. 

They  were  greatly  displeased  last  fall  when,  without  their  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge, their  children  whom  they  had  sent  to  Santa  F6  were  removed  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
school,  Colorado.  Their  objection  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  going  to  visit  their  chil- 
dren at  the  latter  school  they  would  be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  reservation  of  their 
old  enemies  the  Utes. 

Fanning. — Although  this  is  not  a  good  farming  country,  seasons  being  short  and 
rainfall  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant  crops  in  all  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  this  direction.  On  account  of  the  long-continued  drought  very 
little  grain  or  vegetables  will  be  raised  this  year.  The  hay  crop  particularly  will  be 
very  light. 

During  the  past  year  about  70  log  houbes  have  been  built,  large  tracts  of  laud 
fenced,  many  fence  posts  set,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  families  are  now  occu- 
pying and  improving  the  lands  which  have  been  allotted  to  them. 
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9ta6ks — ^No  loss  of  stock  occurred  during  the  past  winter,  plenty  of  wild  hay  having 
been  cat  by  the  Indians  for  severe  weather.  Horses,  of  which  they  haye  a  groat 
many,  are  in  good  condition.  By  having  and  trading  they  have  accumulated  2,200 
sheep  and  2(]^  goats.  These  do  well  here,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  would  make  a  success  of  sheep  and  goat  raising  if  provided  with  these  ani- 
mals by  the  Government,  which  I  respectfully  recommend. 

Much  annoyance  has  been  occasioned  daring  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  tres- 
pass of  the  sheep  and  cattlemen  who  surround  the  reservation.  Grass  being  good 
on  and  poor  off  the  reservation,  these  people  desire  to  drive  or  drift  their  stock  across 
the  same  very  frequently.  Immediately  after  crossinff  they  wish  to  return  and 
would,  if  allowed,  spend  the  entire  season  in  this  way.  They  have  been  giving  much 
trouble  of  late,  scarcel^p^  a  day  passing  without  complaint  by  the  Indians  against 
them  on  account  of  their  stocK  overrunning  the  lands  of  the  latter.  On  the  other 
liand.  stockmen  complain  of  Indians  demanding  paj  on  account  of  trespass  or  of  kill- 
ing tne  former's  stocK.  The  latter  charge  the  Indians  deny  and  say  it  is  a  trumped- 
up  statement  done  for  effect.  The  Indians  admit  that  some  cattle  may  have  been 
kuled,  but  they  say  that  **  there  are  hungry  Mexicans  and  Americans  in  the  country 
as  well  as  hungry  Indians;  that  all  the  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine  or  darken 
in  the  shade  should  not  be  accredited  to  the  Indians.^' 

Some  of  the  employes  and  many  of  the  police  have  been  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  driving  trespassers  off  the  reservation.  In  my  judgment  much  trouble 
could  be  avoided  if  outside  stock  were  kept  off  the  reservation  entirely.  I  have 
advised  stockmen  to  do  this  and  shall  certainly  insist  upon  it  being  done  in  the 
future.  Many  stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  look  upon  the  reservation 
with* very  covetous  eyes,  and  wonld  resort  to  disreputable  methods  to  have  the 
Indians  removed  therefrom.  In  fact,  the  Indians  believe  such  a  movement  to  have 
be«i  already  initiated.  * 

Bona  flda  settlers. — There  are  about  twenty  families  on  the  reservation  knpwn  as 
bona  fide  settlers,  all  being  Mexicans.  Some  years  a^o  these  Indians  were  sent  to 
the  Mescalero  Agency  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  with  the  understanding, 
as  I  believe,  that  if  they  were  not  satisKed  they  could  again  return  to  this  their  res- 
ervation. Subsequently  when  they  were  returned  it  was  found  that  almost  all  avail- 
able fanning  land  had  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  who  still  occupy  the  same.  While 
many  of  these  are  good  x>eople,  others  are  demoralizing,  nonprogressive,  and  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization.  They  depend  upon  living  off  the  Indians  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  are  calculated  to  make  mischief  amon^  them. 

Sale  of  liquor. — It  is  a  fact  |^reatly  to  be  deplored  that  many  unprincipled  persons 
in  villages  near  the  reservation  make  a  business  of  selling  ana  trading  whisky  to  the 
Indians.  Any  violence  or  trouble  that  has  occurred  here  in  the  past  has  been  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  whisky.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  testimony  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  pities  guilty  of  selling  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Agmiej  Imudings. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  wa^on  house  and  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop  erectod  ;both  are  good  buildings.  Almost  all  the  agency 
baildings  have  been  painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  In  addition  to  the  buildings 
already  existing  at  the  agency,  a  building  is  required  as  an  office  and  dispensary  for 
the  use  of  the  agency  physician. 

A  nnmber  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  and  arroyas  on  the  reserve  have  also 
been  built. 

Tubolsnt  element. — For  about  two  years  previous  to  October,  1893,  some  200  indo- 
lent, restless  and  discontented  Indians  of  this  reservation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Larvo  and  Paseta,  snbchiefs,  had  been  roaming  over  the  counties  of  Mora  and  Taos 
in  tnis  Territory,  and  although  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  back  to  the 
reaervation  they  refused  to  go.    They  made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 

rle  inhabiting  the  country,  often  ^ghtening  women  and  children  and  killing  stock. 
went  to  see  them  loHt  October  ana  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  return  to 
the  reservation,  which  they  did  about  November  1, 1893,  arriving  at  the  agency  in  a 
most  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  half  naked  and  almost  starved. 
Their  needs  were  attended  to,  and  many  of  them  went  to  the  lands  which  had  been 
formerly  allotted  to  them.  They  have  remained  on  the  reservation  since,  and  although 
Largo,  Paseta,  and  others  threatened  to  leave  during  the  last  spring  they  did  not  go, 
and  the  migority  of  their  followers  seem  to  be  satisfied.  There  is,  however,  a  rest- 
leas  elMnent  among  these  Indians  whibh  would  be  scarcely  contented  to  remain  long 
at  any  one  place  no  matter  what  the  surroundings  might  be.  They  appear  to  have 
no  ambition  or  desire  to  improve  their  condition  and  expect  to  tide  over  their  wants 
at  the  issue  house,  and  to  move  their  tepees  wherever  tney  can  find  the  most  shade 
in  aonimer  and  the  grcntest  amount  of  sunshine  in  winter. 

In  conclusion,  I  Uike  great  pleasure  iustnting  that  people  whohave  lived  near  them 
and  bava  been  intimately  acquainted  with  these  Indians  for  many  years,  have 
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informed  me  that  they  are  on  the  whole  in  better  condition  in  every  respeet  than 
ever  before,  possessing  better  stock  in  larger  numberSi  more  and  superior  boaseeand 
outbuildings,  and  are  far  more  interested  in  fencing,  holding  and  improving  their 
lands  than  ut  any  time  in  their  previous  history. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jioarilla  Apache  Indians  and  the  ''statistics  aocompanj- 
ing  Annual  Report,  1894/'  are  respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Bullis, 
Captain  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  JgenL 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

Nkw  York  Agency, 
Salamanca,  N.  Y,j  August  31, 1894, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Agency : 

Vnmber  of  Indians. — The  Indians  under  thejorisdlction  of  the  Now  York  Agency  are 
divided  by  tribal  organization,  as  follows: 


Cay  ugHS 1 171 

Onondagas 443 

Oneidas 259 


Senecas 2,610 

St.  Regis 1,100 

Tusoaroras 877 


The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegai^t  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  reservations.  The 
Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  St.  Regis  occupy  the  reservations  bearing  their  names. 
The  Cayngaa  and  Oneidas  have  no  reservations. 

The  Senecai  and  their  reiervationi. — The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Cattarau- 
gus County,  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the  east- 
em  terminus  being  near  Vandalia,  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  1  mile  to  2^  miles  in  width, 
the  lines  having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river.  There 
are  30,469  acres,  of  which  11,000  are  tillable,  but  of  this  not  more  than  one-half  is 
cultivated  or  in  pasturage.  All  the  vafuable  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  sold.  The 
Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  have  not  as  a  rule  become  very  proficient 
farmers.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority  farm  it  in  a 
slip-shod  way,  and  get  a  good  proportion  of  their  living  from  labor  among  their 
whit«  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  895  Senecas  and  32  Onon- 
dagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  five  villages,  laid  out  under  an  act  of 
Cougress,  passed  February  19,  1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca 
Nation  Council  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  exceeding  twelve  years.  lu 
1890  this  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  periods  not  exceedinfr 
ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-year  leases  within  these  villages  expired  in  1^2,  and 
were  then  renewed  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  rentals  from  these  leases  are  paid  to 
the  treasurer  6f  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  some  $8,000  a  year.  The  funda 
which  come  into  the  national  treasury  from  these  rentals  and  other  sources  are 
disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  council.  ^ 

Thedescendantsof  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Cornfianter,  numbering  about  90,  occupy 
a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  State  line.  There  are 
about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and  it  was  given  to  Complauter  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His 
descendants  own  the  land  in  fee  simple,  and  it  is  divided  in  severalty  among  them. 
The  Complanter  Indians  are  enrolled  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  census  and  vote  on 
that  reservation. 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua,  and  Erie.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  beginning  at 
a  point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  upon  it  is  1,487,  of  whom  1,284  are  Senecaa, 
171  Cayugas,  and  32  Onondagas.  Mauy  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  fairly  good 
farmers  and  have  well-tilled  farms,  good  stock,  and  comfortable  buildings.  The 
mtijority,  howeve    cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land  and  have  few  of  the  comforts 
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of  eirilised  life.  They  gather  medicinal  roots  aud  barkfi,  and  work  for  white  neigh- 
bora  to  secnre  such  support  as  their  laud  fails  to  give  them. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  corporate  body 
under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  IndianSi  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
lauds  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government.  The  president 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  the  16  councilors,  chosen  in  equal 
nomben  firom  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reservation  there  is  a 
surrogate,  tlu'ee  peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  All  the  officers 
are  elected  for  one  year  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers.  The  surrogate  holds 
for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  three  years,  their  terms  expiring 
in  alternate  years.  The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers,  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  partly  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Genesee,  and 
Niagara.  It  lies  along  Tonawanda  Creek,  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  and  contains 
6,549  acres.  It  is  occupied  by  509  Senecas,  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda  band  of  that 
tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reservation  is  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  land  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Tonawandas.  The 
large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled,  however,  by  whites  under 
leases  authorized  bv  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Sen- 
ecas is  by  chieis,  who  are  elected  for  lile,  according  to  Indian  custom.  There  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  each  year  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and 
three  peacemakers. 

The  Tosoaroras. — This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Suspension  Bridge.  The  Tuscaroras  are  good 
farmers.  Their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  average  white  farmers  in  their  neighborhood.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reser- 
vation, and  the  Indian  population  aggregates  377.  The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras 
is  by  diiefs,  elected  according  to  Indian  custom.  There  are  but  few  pagans  among 
the  Tuscaroras.    On  all  the  other  reservations  the  pagans  are  in  a  majority. 

The  Ononda^as. — ^This  reservation  is  located  in  tne  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  long,  and 
contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken,  and  the 
steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable  land 
is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some  revenue 
ia  derived  each  year  firom  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation,  operated  by  the  whites. 
There  are  several  Onoudagas  who  are  good  thrifty  farmers,  and  have  homes  as  com- 
fortable as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onoudagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life  by  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. Nearly  all  the  chie£»  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  innovations  calculated 
to  break  down  Indian  customs  and  religious  observances.  There  was  held  on  this 
reservation  in  the  month  just  closed  a  Six  Nation's  council  of  pagans,  at  which  the 
ancient  Indian  rites  and  ceremonies,  including  the  various  Indian  dances,  were 
observed  in  due  and  ancient  foriu.  The  Onoudagas  on  this  reservation  number  379, 
and  residing  with  them  are  84  Oneidas. 

The  St.  Bagis. — ^This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St.  Regis 
Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,100  American  St.  Re^is, 
and  about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The  reservation  in  ^ew 
York  State  embraces  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  good  farming  land,  but 
a  part  it  very  stony  and  a  part  is  low  and  swampy.  The  reservation  is  7.3  miles 
long  and  about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is  in  the  hands  of 
chiefs  ohosen  according  to  Indian  custom.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  have  of  late 
years  neglected  farming  to  engage  in  basket-making.  They  are  adepts  in  this  work, 
and  their  product  aggregates  many  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Qnsidai. — ^This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneida  Indians  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  that  remained  retained  350  acres  of  land  near  the 
Tillage  of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty, 
and  tne  Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Wind£all«  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  the  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  land-holders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  1 00  acres. 

The  Cajngas. — This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  171,  and  reside 
principally  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Sebools. — The  schools  on  the  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  State 
builds  and  maintains  the  schoolhouses  and  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
•ome  instances  buys  the  fuel.  The  Indians  ao  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate  what 
the  State  is  doing  for  them  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  do  not  require  such 
ngolarity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  ohildren  as  is  needed  to  produce  the 
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moot  satisfactory  results.    The  following  are  the  tabnlatecl  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  on  the  several  reservations : 


Knmber 

of 
diatrioU. 

Nnmb«r 

of  pupils 

or 

school 

age. 

Number 
Number  attending 

of           school 
weeks    some  por- 
taoght.      tion  of 
year. 

Average 
daily 

attend- 
.anoe. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

fixpenae. 

Alleguiy  and  Cattaraagna... 
Onondaga  

16 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 

700 
95 
325 
195 
170 
68 

86 
86 
86 
36 
86 

458 
65 
165 
110 
100 
55 

173 
16 
75 
55 
30 
29 

16 

1 
6 
8 

9 

9 

$5,38143 
400.59 

St.  RegU 

1,449.44 
889.45 

Tonavanda 

Tnaoarora    ».-^w.^.     .^....^ 

644.53 

Shinneoock  and  Poosapatook* 

813.43 

*•  1 

Total 

29 

1.553 

953 

378  ,              90 

•.618.96 

*  These  Indians  are  not  considered  as  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 

An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  TnnesaAsa,  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches  of  edaca- 
tion.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  farm  of  464  acres,  upon  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  45. 

Tlte  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  children  is  supported  by  the  State.  This 
institution  is  beau tif ally  located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  the  valley  of  the  Catta- 
raugus Creek,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  The  State  pays  $100  per  capita 
annually  for  the  support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  and  about 
the  asylum,  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  by  the  lej^islature.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Thomas  asylum  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Bennett,  who  has  proved  to  be 
an  efficient  manager  of  the  farm  and  asylum. 

Xi«ion  work. — liie  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  on  the  several  reserva- 
tions with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  two  Pres- 
byterian churches  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
church  with  upward  of  40  members.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamanca,  has  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  ana  also  upon  the 
Tonawanda  and  Tnscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  missionary. 
Rev.  George  Runciman  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years.  He  reports 
a  membership  of  something  over  100.  Services  are  regalariy  maintained  at  the 
commodious  church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  on  this  reservation  a 
Baptist  church,  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of  over 
125.  The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  North  Collins  preaches  regu- 
larly in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  th^  reservation.  This  church  has  a 
membership  of  about  50.  During  the  past  year  a  union  chapel  has  been  built  on 
the  reservation,  on  the  ''  Four-mile  level,''  principally  by  the  Indiana  themselves. 

On  the  Tascarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Baptist  church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frauk  Monntpleasant,  a  native  Tnsca- 
rora preacher.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  200.  The  services  at  the  Presby- 
terian church  are  conducted  by  native  lay  members  when  Mr.  Trippe  is  absent  at 
other  stations. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  church,  which  has 
a  membership  of  about  50.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership, ana  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Cliff.  The  Presbyterian  church  has  a 
membership  of  about  50.  Mr.  Trippe  is  with  the  church  one  week  in  each  month, 
and  in  his  absence  services  are  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  had  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years.  Rev. 
Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Thomas  La  Fort, 
a  brother  of  Chief  Daniel  La  Fort,  is  a  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  class. 

The  religious  interests  on  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally  by 
the  Cathoflc  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches.  There  are  about  750  American  St. 
Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  mission,  which  is  in  charge  of  Father 
M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  haa 
a  membership  of  about  50.  Charles  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  is  leader  of  a  Free 
Methodist  class. 

Oitiiettship  and  lands  in  severalty. — During  the  past  year  a  movement  of  some  strength 
has  been  inaogorated  among  the  Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  in  favor  of 
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citizenship  and  diTision  of  lands  in  severalty.  The  movement  originated  in  the 
Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  Union  on  that  reservation.  A  petition  in  favor  of 
breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  was  circulated  among  the  Cattaraiigus  Indians,  and 
was  quite  numerously  8ig[ned.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  that  reservation, 
however,  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and  division  of  lands,  and  on  the  other  reserva- 
tions there  do  not  appear  to  be  many  who  favor  the  proposed  change. 

The  opposition  to  the  change  proceeds  f^m  several  causes.  The  more  ignorant 
and  less  thrifty  Indians  fear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in 
ocnnpetition  with  the  whites,  and  that  they  would  soon  find  themselves  homeless. 
Under  the  present  system  no  Indian  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  have  a  home  of  some 
kind.  The  well-to<ao,  those  who  have  in  their  control  considerable  land,  fear  that 
a  division  would  deprive  them^  to  some  extent,  of  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise  and 
well-directed  labor.  The  ambitious  members  of  the  tribes  fear  that  it  would  deprive 
tiiem  of  their  leadership  and  the  various  opportunities  which  such  leadership  pre- 
sents. 

Ohstadss  to  moral  improrement. — The  Indian  propensity  for  strong  drink  continues 
to  be  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  moral  and  material  improvement.  The 
United  States  statutes  prohibit  the  selling  or  giving  of  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  any  spirit- 
aoas  or  intoxicating  beverages  to  Indians  under  the  charge  of  a  United  States  agent, 
bat  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statutes.  Cider  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  name,  and  under  the  guise  of  sweet  or  nonintoxi eating  cider,  bever- 
ages are  freely  sold  to  the  Indians  which  result  in  much  injury  in  various  wa^s.  It 
has  been  found  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the 
numerous  offenders  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  reservations,  and  by  their  nefari- 
ous practices  debauch  the  Indians  and  get  the  money  which  should  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  their  families.  An  Indian  can 
seldom  be  induced  to  testify  in  court  against  one  of  these  offenders  unless  he  (the 
Indian)  is  a  professional  witness,  who  makes  a  business  of  working  np  cases  for  the 
fees  and  mileage  paid  under  the  United  States  statutes.  This  class  of  witnesses  has 
fallen  into  such  aisrepute  that  the  United  States  courts  now  require  confirmatory 
white  testimony  to  convict,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes. 

AnoUier  obstacle  in  the  wa^  of  moral  improvement  is  the  Indian  practice  of  cohabi- 
tation between  the  sexes  without  formal  marriage.  Many  of  them  live  together 
and  separate  at  will.  This  tends  to  destroy  the  home,  and  is  a  pernicious  example 
for  the  young  Indian  people. 

Lsgislation. — ^The  legislature  of  New  York,  at  its  session  in  1894,  passed  an  act  pro- 
▼idinff  for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor  Indians  who  may  be 
disabled  so  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves.  Such  pauper  Indians  are  to  be 
eoramitted  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authorities,  ana  wul  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  1894  provides  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Com- 
pany, its  organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  existence  or  organi- 
asation  to  this  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  amount  of  face  value,  where 
and  by  whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged 
claim  of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title,  and  also  the  condition  of  said 
Indiiuis,  their  progressive  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number  and 
system  of  government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to 
make  to  Congress  a  full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained. 

Aanoitiss.— The  United  States  holds  in  trust  $238,050  for  the  Senecas  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tonawanda  band.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to  $11,902.50  and 
94,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  by  the  United  States  agent,  llie  per  capita 
amount  ftom  the  first  fund  last  year  was  $4.20.  Each  of  the  Tonawandas  received 
17.90  finom  their  fond  and  $4.20  from  the  general  fund,  or  a  total  of  $12.10.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  agent  distributes  each  year  $3,500  worth  of  sheetings  and  ging- 
hams among  ihe  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  November  17,  1794. 

The  State  pavs  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  $2,340;  to  the  Cayugas, 
|8,300l  to  the  St.  Regis,  $2^130.67,  and  to  the  Senecas,  ^00. 
V6X7  respeotfhlly. 

A.  W.  Fbrrik, 

27. 8.  Indian  Agent- 
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EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA, 

REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dah,,  Septemhet*  1, 1894. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  5, 1894* 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
this  agency,  and  the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  during  the  past  year : 

Devils  Lake  Indian  Beservation. — This  reservation  is  located  in  Benson  and  Eddy 
counties,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  which  forms  its  northern  bound- 
ary. It  extends  about  35  miles  east  and  west,  and  from  7  to  18  miles  north  and 
south.  The  Cheyenne  River  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  reservation  contains 
166,400  acres^  80,000  acres  of  which  is  fair  agricultural  land,  providing  it  receives 
sumcient  moisture;  the  balance  is  timber  land  and  hills  too  longh  for  cultivation. 

The  agency  and  buildings  belonging  thereto  (excepting  the  grist  and  sawmill) 
are  located. at  Fort  Totten  on  the  reservation,  which  is  also  the  post-office  address 
of  the  agency,  and  about  15  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Devils  Lake  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  communication  with  it  being  by  a  line  of  steamboats  in  the  sum- 
mer and  a  daily  stage  during  the  winter  season.  Oberon,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  is  13  miles  west  of  the  agency,  adjoining  the  reservation. 

Buildings. — The  agency  buildings  comprise  the  agent's  house,  4  frame  dwellings  for 
white  employes,  1  large  warehouse  (part  of  which  is  partitioned  off  for  a  dispensary 
and  physician's  office),  1  frame  granary  and  council  room,  1  machine  shed,  1  black- 
smith shop,  1  carpenter  shop,  1  barn  and  stable,  1  tank  house,  and  1  office.  The 
above  buildings  are  all  frame,  well  built,  and  in  good  repair  and  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  except  there  are  no  quarters  for  the  Indian  employ^^s, 
and  buildings  for  that  purpose  should  be  erected  before  winter,  as  the  quarters  Uiey 
occupy  in  the  old  log  builaings  are  rotten,  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  unfit  for  use  as 
a  habitation.    The  above  buildings  are  all  located  at  the  agency. 

The  gristmill  is  situated  at  the  old  mission,  7  miles  east.  I  had  this  mill  in 
operation  about  four  months  last  winter,  during  which  time  those  Indians  who  had 
wheat  on  hand  had  it  ground  into  flour,  which  helped  very  materially  in  furnish- 
ing them  subsistence  during  the  winter.  The  Department  should,  if  possible,  make 
provision  to  have  the  gristmill  in  operation  at  least  three  months  each  year  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians,  as  I  am  certain  no  better  investment  could  be  made  for  them. 
The  gristmill  should  be  moved  to  the  agency  where  it  could  be  better  taken  care 
of  than  at  present;  the  inachinery  of  this  mill  is  expensive,  and  the  engine,  boiler, 
and  other  parts  in  good  condition.  It  should  therefore  receive  better  care  than  is 
possible  where  it  is  now  situated.  It  would  also  be  more  convenient  for  the  migority 
of  the  Indians. 

Vnmber  of  Indians,  ate. — The  total  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  census  is — 

Males 506 

Females 592 

Total 1,098 

Number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age : 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 120 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 140 

Total 260 

Number  of  births 27 

Number  of  deaths 40 

Agriculture. — There  are  270  heads  of  families  located  upon  and  cultivating  landu 
allotted  in  severalty. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  about  4,000  acres,  of  which  3,000  acres  are  in  . 
wheat,  500  acres  in  oats,  100  acres  in  potatoes,  and  100  acres  in  com.  About  300  acres 
were  prepared  for  crop,  but  they  were  unable  to  procure  sufficient  seed  to  plant  it. 
There  were  issued  to  the  Indians  this  spring  2,894|^  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  which 
was  purchased  in  open  market  at  55  cents  per  bushel  delivered,  and  Frank  Palmer, 
the  Indian  trader  here,  furnished  1,000  bushels  of  seed  oats  and  400  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  on  credit  to  those  who  were  unable  to  procure  seed  elsewhere. 

The  total  whent  crop  on  the  reservation  this  season  will  not  exceed  12,000  bushels, 
while  the  oat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.    There  are  about  80  Indian  farmers  who 
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bavA  DO  grain  to  cat  ou  account  of  the  dronffht  and  the  rava^eA  of  the  gophers.  On 
the  west  part  of  the  reservation  there  are  S  families  who  had  from  7  to  30  acres 
each  in  crop,  of  which  not  1  acre  can  be  harvested.  In  this  particnlar  district 
i  he  ff  opherM  d^d  more  damage  than  the  drought.  Whole  fields  of  grain  were  destroyed 
by  toem.  They  have  become  saoh  an  intolerable  pest  that  something  must  be  done 
to  destroy  them.  The  connties  in  this  State  give  a  bonnty  for  their  destruction  as 
the  only  means  to  save  tho  growing  crops. 

On  account  of  such  conditions  as  these,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  made 
no  material  progress  during  the  past  year.  They  have  done  everything  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  but  they  are  unfortunately  located  where  an  average  crop 
each  year  can  not  be  depended  on,  and  the  Indians  in  this  respect  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  their  white  neighbors.  Last  fall  I  induced  them  to  plow  their  land 
back  and  have  it  all  prepared  for  crop  in  the  spring,  and  as  a  result  they  had  their 
grain  all  planted  early,  yet  this  was  tne  character  of  planting  which  suffered  most 
on  Account  of  the  weather. 

There  should  be  more  new  land  broken  up,  and  the  old  land  summer  fallowed. 
This  would  insure  better  crops  than  are  produced  at  present,  as  some  of  the  land 
now  in  use  has  been  under  cultivation  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  with  the  Indians' 
method  of  farmins  it  soon  runs  out.  This  season  it  has  been  impossible  to  break  new 
land  because  of  the  very  dry  weather  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  Indians'  stock, 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  want  of  sufiicient  animals  to  form  a  team. 

They  are  all  so  poor  that  when  an  ox  or  horse  dies  they  are  unable  to  replace  it. 
As  a  result  their  t-eams  are  broken  up  and,  being  unable  to  cultivate  their  lauds, 
they  become  discouraged.  Some  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Department 
whereby  a  few  head  of  oxen  and  horses  could  be  furnished  each  year  to  complete 
their  teams,  for,  as  it  is  now,  the  loss  of  an  ox  or  horse  means  the  abandonment  of  a 
farm.  A  little  encouragement  of  this  kind  for  a  few  years  would  work  wonders  in 
their  condition.  The  Department  should  not  expect  too  much  of  these  Indians. 
When  yon  consider  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are  now  farming  were  '^  blanket 
Indians  "  only  a  few  years  ago  they  are  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  advancement  they  have  made.  But  they  have  not  arrived  at  that 
"ideal ''  condition  of  self-support  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Government  in 
its  dealings  with  them.  They  must  be  furnished  substantial  assistance  for  some 
years  to  come,  while  the  old  and  infirm  must  be  provided  for  each  year. 

Allotments.— -One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  allotments  have  been  made 
on  this  reservation  amounting  to  about  100,000  acres.  These  allotments  were  com- 
pleted in  1892  and  the  patents  were  issued  in  April,  1893.  Were  it  not  for  tho 
unfortunate  crop  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since,  the  value  to  the  Indians  of 
having  their  lands  allotted  would  be  more  apparent.  Since  the  allotments  were 
completed  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  formerly  belonged  on  this  reservation, 
but  who  have  been  residing  in  the  British  possessions  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
returned  and  want  to  take  allotments  here. 

Iiidiaa  poliee. — The  Indian  police  of  this  reservation  comprise  1  captain  and  10 
privates.  The  reservation  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  and  1  policeman  resides  in 
each  district.  They  have  proven  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  reservation,  as  they  are  maide  responsible  so  far  as  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  morals  of  their  distiicts,  and  as  most  of  the 
police  now  in  the  seivice  have  been  so  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  the  most  pro- 
cressive  Indians  here,  they  have  a  ^reat  deal  of  influence  with  the  balance  of  the 
Indians,  and  this  influence  is  used  lor  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  I  can  not 
say  too  much  in  their  behalf,  as  I  have  found  them  industrious,  honest,  and  entirely 
trustworthy  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

Court  of  Lidian  offSnisss. — There  is  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  established  on  this  res- 
ervation, presided  over  by  three  judges  who  are  the  headmen  here.  Thev  receive 
flO  per  month  each  and  hold  court  at  the  agency  eve^  two  weeks,  when  all  the  dif- 
ferenoes  that  arise  among  the  Indians  are  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  par- 
ties interested. 

lamtazT^Tbe  health  of  the  reservation  is  only  fair,  the  death  rate  being  nearly 
40  per  1,000  during  the  year.  The  greatest  mortality  was  among  the  children  and 
old  people,  and  chiefly  attributable  to  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The  Indians  on 
ihis  reservation  do  not  get  suflBcient  food,  and  the  young  and  very  old  suffer  most. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  wrong,  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  surely 
wealthy  enough  to  provide  these  people  with  the  necessaries  of  life  when  they  are 
•o  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  it  for  themselves.  For  further  informa- 
tion I  submit  the  report  of  the  agency  physician  herewith. 

Stfhools. — ^The  only  school  at  present  on  the  reservation  is  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
industrial  training  school,  under  the  management  of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfield.  This 
includes  the  school  in  charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns. 

Oonehtfiim. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  I  can  note  very  little  change  in  the 
condition  of  these  Indians.    With  two  seasons  of  very  poor  crops  in  sucoeMion,  the 
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pro<seed8  of  which  were  far  from  snffloient  for  their  actual  needs,  it  would  be  folly 
to  expect  mnoh  advanoement,  aa  these  Indians  depend  entirely  upon  the  agricultaral 
products  they  raise  for  their  support.  They  have  worked  well  during  the  past  year 
and  have  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  agent  aa  far  aa 
possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  farmer  in  charge  at 
Turtle  Mountain,  also  the  physician's  report. 
Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servanty 

Ralph  Hall, 

V,  S,  Indian  AgtmU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  Devils  Lake  Reservation. 

Dbvilb  Lake  Aobncy,  N.  Dak.,  September  1, 189i, 

SiB:  Daring  tbe  past  year  there  have  been  40  deaths  and  27  births. 

The  reserx^atlon  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  expected,  and  the  only  general  causes  for  diseases  more  than 
other  places  are: 

First,  the  lack  of  care  with  regard  to  having  the  water  pare  and  wholesome.  The  most  of  the 
water  osed  by  the  Indians  is  onflt  to  drink,  being  taken  from  exposed  springs,  where  bones,  oattle, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  go  in  knee-deep  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  vitiate  the  water 
with  their  filth ;  or  fh>m  sloaehs  where  there  is  a  general  combination  of  decaying  substances  both 
from  theanimal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms;  or  from  smaU  lakes  with  neitherinlet  noroutlet,  frequented 
by  birds,  animals,  wtd  reptiles,  fed  only  by  springs,  rains,  and  melting  snows  and  evanoratea  by  tbe 
son  and  wind:  or  fh>m  the  sluggish  Sheyenne  Kiver.  whose  waters  are  freighted  with  tbe  drainaice  of 
barnyards  and  sewerage.  This  condition  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  Indiana  can  be  induced  to 
dig  good  wells  and  use  such  water  as  a  white  man  deems  necessary. 

A  second  cause  is  from  lack  of  proper  clothing.  I  have  known  Indians  and  squaws  to  oon>e  into  my 
oflloe  wh«i  the  thermometer  waa  4(P  below  sero  with  garmente  that  were  insufficient  for  an  ordinary 
fall  day.  But  most  of  all  do  they  suffer  with  their  feet  when  the  snows  begin  to  melt ;  then  their  mooca- 
slns  are  no  protection  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

A  third  cause,  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food.  I  know  by  personal  observation  that  when  a 
horse,  cow,  or  other  animal  perishes,  either  by  starvation  or  disease,  that  the  Indians  take  Uie  fleeh, 
feet,  head,  and  even  the  intestines  and  prepare  them  for  food  by  washing,  drying,  and  smoking.  Kot 
even  are  the  dogs  exempt,  and  the  very  skunks  have  to  imdergo  a  like  preparation. 

That  they  do  this  can  not  be  wondered  at,  as  the  amount  of  grain  they  raise  and  the  rations  iasned 
them  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  and  as  a  result  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  anything  to  procure 
food. 

A  fourth  cause  is  the  strumous  blood  which  so  many  have  inherited,  which  is  the  great  canse  of 
consumption  and  Its  sister  diseases.    This  can  only  be  eradicated  by  time,  aUention,  and  cleanliness. 

C.  H.  Kebmott, 
Ageneg  PhytieUm, 

Ralph  Hall, 

U.  S,  Indian  AgenL 


Report  of  Turtle  Mountain  Subagenct. 

TuBTiJE  Mountain  Rbsbbvation,  K.  Dak..  Avgutt  90,  J89i, 

SiB:  I  respectfully  submit  the  census  and  statistical  statement  of  this  reservation  for  tbe  year  end- 
ins:  June  30,  1804. 

The  reservation  is  located  in  Rolette  County,  N.  Dak.,  in  township  102  north,  and  ranges  70  and  71 
west;  two  townships,  containing  40,080  aoro<)  of  land,  containing  about  13,000  acres  ofollable  land, 
the  l>alance  being  grazing  and  timber  land.  It  is  rolling  prairie  in  part,  some  places  being  very  hillv, 
and  the  timber  is  filled  with  lakes  and  sloughs.  There  are  nuuiy  of  the  people  living  outMde  tbe 
limits  of  the  reservation  but  in  the  immediate  vioini^. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  census : 


Description. 

Number 

of 
families. 

Adults  above 
18  years. 

School  age,  6  to 
18  years. 

Children  1  to  5 
years. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Full  bloods 

95 

272 
84 

85 

326 
86 

87 

277 
80 

33 

190 

77 

35 

181 
52 

30 

132 
37 

17 

145 
55 

287 

Mixed  bloods- 
Residing  on  reservation 

Residing  outsideof  reservation 

1,M0 
887 

Total 

451 

497 

444 

309 

268          1M 

217 

hVU 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  remain  in  the  reservation  42  families  of  mixed  bloods.  163  individnals, 
holding  down  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  who  were  not  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas  by 
the  treaty  commission  of  1892.  No  order  having  been  given  to  remove  them,  they  remain  unmolesteo, 
but  receive  no  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  Government  except  the  use  of  the  land  and  timber.  BeaideSi 
Ihare  hay  eome  to  the  reservation  since  the  treaty  oommission  was  here  17  families  of  mixed  btooda* 
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78  faidlTMaa]*  wbo  are  genemUy  oonsldered  as  bavliig  rightu  here,  but  trhoso  namea  were  not  before 
theoommisaion.and  have,  therefore,  not  been  officially  recognized.    They  are  not  included  in  the  census. 

AgrioBltare. — Owing  to  the  irant  of  funds  ihe  required  amount  of  seed  was  not  fiimished  this  spring, 
■od  tliere  was  not  enough  to  All  the  Und  that  was  prepared  for  crop ;  but  many  purchaaed  seed,  giving 
Uena  en  the  oiop.  The  Government  iasoed  1,000  Duuiela  of  wheat,  377  bushels  of  oata,  198  ouahels 
potatoea.  and  20  pounds  of  ruta-baga  seed, 

Tba  followliif  table  will  show  how  tlte  land  was  used: 


By  whom. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Pota-     Vege- 

toes.  1  tables. 

1 

Break- 
ing. 

Aerts. 

99} 
36 

Owner 
plowed 

« 

Vacant. 

Full  blooda 

AW€», 

4H 
1.028 
709| 

ACTM. 

6 
243* 
67 

Acre*. 

23 
10 

Acres. 

36 

7* 

Aerea. 
19i 

Acres. 
14} 

855} 

227 

Acres, 
62 

Mixed  bloods- 
Residing  on  reaervation... 
Kesiding  outside  reserva- 
tion  

928} 
476 

Total 

l,878i 

305| 

83 

46i 

82i 

135} 

1,096| 

1.466} 

Total  acree,  5,738}. 

Tho  Turtle  Mountain  Beaervation  aa  it  exist*  now  ia  not  a  proper  place  to  locate  Indians  or  mixed 
blooda  with  the  expectation  of  building  them  up  to  the  standard  which  the  Government  expects  and 
civilisation  demands.  It  ia  flrst  and  foremost  too  small  to  properly  accommodate  the  population .  It  ia 
too  near  towna,  and  properly  speaking  it  is  not  a  country  where  tanning  can  be  made  successful. 
Theoe  people,  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  take  kindly  to  farm  work,  and  when  they  see  their  efforts 
destroyed,  sometimes  by  drought,  sometimes  by  frost,  and  always  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  goph> 
era,  they  become  discouraged,  and  turn  their  attention  in  other  directions  to  make  their  living.  If 
for  animala  are  plenty  they  hunt  them  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  farm  work  to  the  la«t  minute,  and  aa 
soini  aa  the  leaves  of  the  seneca  root  are  above  eround  whole  families  go  out  on  the  prairie  and  are 
gone  moat  all  aummer.  They  must  do  this  in  oroer  to  live,  aa  the  Government  doea  not  provide  auffi* 
cieat  to  enable  na  to  feed  them  and  compel  them  to  remain  at  home. 

Tbe  grain  crop  for  this  year  is  Just  being  harvested  and  no  thrashing  has  been  done  yet.  The  oat. 
potato,  and  vegetable  crop  is  practically  a  failure.  Wheat  will  not  go  over  8  bushela  to  the  acre,  ana 
that  only  on  land  favorably  located,  for  instance,  on  rolling  land ;  the  hilbi  are  all  bare  and  the  only 
crop  ia  ui  the  depreesions  of  the  land,  where  there  was  some  moisture.  Tbe  result  of  the  harvest  can 
not  be  taken  in  oondideration  aa  helping  them  during  the  winter,  and  the  Government  will  have  to 
Increaae  the  food  supply  to  prevent  sufiering.  The  crop  in  the  surrounding  country  is  also  very 
small,  which  will  deprive  them  of  the  usual  opportunity  to  earn  money  during  the  harvest. 

Is  heals. — The  school  facilities  are:  One  boarding  school  and  three  day  school 
enniilment  and  average  attendance ; 

Average 

attencU 

ance. 


schoola,  with  tiie  following 


St.  Mary's  boarding  school. 

Day  school  No.  1 

Day  achool  No.  2 

Day  school  No.a 


134 
15 
14 
12 


TIaare  were  also  children  included  in  the  ceusua  at  the  foUowlng  schools : 

Clontarl  Minn,  (contract) 20 

Morria,  Minn,  (contract) 10 

Van  Benswelaer,  Ind.  (contract) 18 

FortTotten,  K.Dak.  (Government) 36 

Tha  %L,  Marr's  boarding  school  i*  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  are  devoted  to  their  work, 
jmd  tba  aebooi  i*  always  full.  They  have  comfortable  buildings,  ana  the  schoolrooms  are  supplied 
with  everything  needful  to  do  good  work. 

Tbe  day  schools  are  distributed  to  accomodate  the  population  as  near  as  possible,  and  are  well 
sappUed  with  desks  and  books,  and  have  the  services  of  faithful  and  competent  teachers.  But  the 
atieadanoe  ia  ttxj  irregular,  some  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  but  in  a  greater  measure 
to  tba  (act  that  tney  have  to  be  a^niy  so  much  firom  home,  and  the  children  are  taken  along,  some- 
timea  to  help  in  the  work,  and  because  there  is  no  other  place  to  leave  them  during  their  absence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  good  accomplished  ia  in  proportion  to  the  money  they  cost.  The  system 
doea  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  or  to  the  climate.   The  Episcopal  school 

«s  not  operated  during  the  paat  Tear  for  thia  reason. 

Oharshsa.    There  are  two  C^ktholic  churches  on  the  reservation.    All  the  mixed  bloods  are  Oatholics 
.jad  aboat  60  full-blooda  belong  to  the  Bplacopal  faith,  the  balance  retaining  their  old  ways.    The 
Epiacopal  Church  has  the  service  of  Mr.  Wellington  Salt,  one  of  the  day-school  teachers,  who  visita 
twice  a  month  to  give  them  religious  instruction. 

ltk.~The  health  of  the  population  haa  been  good.    A  phyaician  visits  the  reservation  once  a 
and  oftener  in  case  of  urgency.    The  Government  fumisnes  a  good  stock  of  medicines  and  sup- 
^^a.    There  have  been  73  birtha  and  86  deaths.    The  physician's  report  will  give  more  detailed 

ladua  effnaca. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  the  captain  of  the  i>olice  and  the  two 
aaalor  policemen.  Ko  aerloua  oflionae^  have  been  brought  before  it.  They  have  usually  been  family 
qoarrela  and  diaputes  about  money  matters,  which  have  been  decided  on  the  evidence  brought  before 
ttMm.  Six  arreata  have  been  made  for  drunkenness,  which  were  punished  by  fines,  such  as  with- 
holding mtiona.  In  each  ease  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  find  out  who  sold  t^e  liquor  to  them, 
bat  aoihittg  could  be  found  out.  There  have  bMU  five  arresta  for  bringing  liqnor  on  the  reaervation. 
ware  brought  baHsra  tba  U.  8.  court  and  the  partiea  punished.    Thrae  complainta  wwa 
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6nt4)r<Ml  for  sellinK  liquor  to  Indians  and  the  partioA  promptly  brought  before  the  I'.  S.  jpvod  Jury, 
bat  a»  yet  none  have  been  convicted. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  this  district,  does  not  impose  an  v  penaltv  for  leUing  liquor 
to  mixed  bloodn,  and  it  is  as  free  to  them  as  to  a  white  man.  Althoagh  North  Dakota  is  a  prol&ibi- 
tion  State,  plenty  of  liquor  can  be  bonght.  and  as  there  are  three  towns  very  close  by  every  opporto- 
nity  is  offered  to  do  so,  and  in  this  way  many  a  dollar  that  should  go  to  the  support  of  the  fiunily  is 
spent.  The  police  do  their  tull  duty,  but  they  cmi  not  be  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Considering 
that  the  mixed  bloods  residing  on  the  reservation  amount  to  1,^  people  and  that  they  receive  two- 
thirdd  of  the  supplies  sent  here,  ooonpy  the  most  and  the  best  of  tne  land,  and  are  in  fitet,  whatomn* 
pones  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas.  it  is  a  ruling  that  ought  not  to  apply  here. 

Food  and  supplies.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  the  following  amount  of  food  mp- 
plies  were  received : 


Pcundt. 
Beef 30,000 


P<mnd$. 
Rice 1,000 


Flour 100,257  j  Sugar 2.000 

Pork 20,000'  Tea 302 

Rations  are  issued  on  tho  15th  and  last  of  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  of  pork  and  20  ponnds  of 
flour  per  month  to  each  individual ;  when  beef  is  given  (and  this  is  only  in  winter),  8  pounds  per  month 
is  the  ration ;  rice,  sugar,  and  tea  are  also  issued  during  the  winter  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  retain* 
ing  some  for  the  sick  and  old.  The  fuU-bloods  receive  for  the  whole  number  of  their  family,  and  st 
every  issue.  The  mixed  bloods,  not  being  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Government,  and  more  able 
to  help  themselves,  are  helped  only  when  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Rations  are  given  to  the  widowa,  old 
people,  men  with  large  fEunilies,  and  such  as  have  sickness,  and  such  as  take  an  interest  in  sending 
their  <;|iildren  to  school.  During  the  seeding  and  harvest  help  is  given  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  other 
work. 

A  limited  amount  of  clothing  was  also  distributed  during  the  winter. 

Industrial.— Statistics  have  already  been  given  as  to  the  amount  of  farmine  that  is  done,  and  ih» 
nncert<^nty  of  the  results.  The  other  means  of  emplovment  is  to  hunt  fur,  snon  as  muskrats.  badger, 
foxes,  wolves,  and  minks,  and  these  are  not  at  all  plenty.  Although  the  mountain  is  full  of  l^ea 
there  are  no  fish  in  them,  and  snch  animals  as  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  bear,  are  all  killed  off.  During 
the  summer  they  gather  the  seneca  root,  which  is  plentiful,  ana  is  bonght  by  the  merohants  when  dry 
at  trom  25  to  30  cents  a  pound ;  this  has  been  of  late  years  their  main  stay.  During  the  harA-est  such 
as  can  be  spared  at  home  go  out  to  the  surrounding  country  to  work  for  the  settlers.  In  winter  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  haul  wood  to  the  railroad,  and  in  this  they  come  into  competition  with  the  wbltee, 
who  own  timber  claims  and  are  nearer  the  market.  Last  winter  wood  was  hauled  from  4  to  12  miJea 
at  fh>m  75  cents  to  $1  per  cord  for  poplar,  and  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  cord  for  oak  wood,  and  sometimes  then 
was  no  demand  at  all. 

Heavy  fires  through  the  mountain,  lasting  nearly  a  month,  hare  destroyed  a  large  porUon  of  tha 
timber,  and  there  is  little  left  on  the  reservation  fit  to  sell. 

The  country  is  so  new  and  undeveloped,  and  there  are  so  many  poor  people,  that  no  matter  how  will- 
ing a  person  is  to  work  there  is  nothing  to  do  except  as  stated. 

Full-bloods.— Thiti  report  would  be  incomplete  did  1  not  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  onr  full-blood 
Indians — tlie  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas— 287,  individuals,  out  of  the  1,934,  who  make  up  tfaeoensos. 

They  should  receive  the  especial  attention  of  the  Government,  whereas  they  are  lost  sight  of  behind 
the  larger  number  of  mixed  oloods.  They  have  gradually  removed  ft*om  the  reservation,  selling  out 
what  little  improvements  they  had  made,  until  now  fully  two-thirds  are  settled  through  the  township 
immediately  west',  where  they  are  occupvin^  land  open  to  settlement,  and  some  which  is  proved  np. 
They  take  no  interest  in  fanning,  many  navmg  neither  home  or  plowed  land,  and  some  few  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-sere  patches.  They  have  gathered  near  the  town  o^ Dnnseith,  where  thev  are  exposed  to 
niony  temptations,  and  are  going  back  every  year,  and  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  worUilessness. 
While  they  are  not  vicious,  they  roun  about  in  idleness;  pick  up  their  living  in  any  way,  and  are  not 
at  all  like  what  the  Government  intend  to  have  them ;  and  it  owes  it  to  these  peopK)  thai  land  should 
be  obtiiincd  for  them,  and  they  should  be  made  to  live  on  it  and  encouraged  to  farm  by  giving  them 
animals  and  tools  to  work  with,  and  food  to  live  on  while  tiiey  are  developing  their  land.  They  can 
not  be  compelled  to  stay  at  home  unless  the  means  of  living  are  provided.  They  show  an  inclination 
to  live  by  themselves,  uid  I  think  would  do  much  better  if  allowed  to  do  so;  and  the  supplies 
intended  for  them  especially  designated,  as  now  what  is  sent  here  has  to  be  divided  among  so  many 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the  help  which  their  condition  requires. 

Conclusion.— In  conclusion  I  desire  to  mention  the  anxiety  of  these  people  to  have  their  affaire  with 
the  Government  adjusted.  There  have  been  two  commissions  to  treat  with  them.  A  trea^  waa 
made  nearly  two  yeare  ago,  signed  by  a  majority  of  those  recognised  as  Turtle  Mountain  TwAiAwm, 
Nothing  has  been  done  towarus  ratifying  it  or  replacing  it  by  another  agreement.  This  nncertatnty 
disheartens  and  irritates  them,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  speedy  action  ahonld  be  taken  to 
relieve  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  W.  Brknkeb, 
Farmer  in  Chairg: 

Ralph  Hall. 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY, 

Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.  Agency, 
Elhowoods  Po9U Office,  August  15, 1894. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instmctiona  contained  in  letter  of  July  16  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  regarding  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  90, 18d4,  as 
follows : 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  Arickaree,  Qtos  Ven- 
tre, and  Mandan  tribes,  who  have  so  long  been  affiliated,  and  have  so  fk^qaently  inter- 
married that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them  tribally.  The  languages  spoken  by  them 
difl'er  greatly,  and  this  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  diflerenoe  between  the 
people  of  the  several  tribet. 
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Of  these  tribes  the  Mundans  are  the  most  interesting  ethnolo^cally,  having  pecu- 
linrities  not  found  anions  other  Indians.  Many  of  them  have  light,  and  even  reddish^ 
hair  and  bine  eyes.  They  have  a  remarkable  flood  legend,  formerly  celebrated 
annnally  by  verv  elaborate  ceremonial  and  having  apromiuent  place  in  their  religions 
onlt.  In  1838  they  numbered  nearly  1,800  souls,  but  were  almost  exterminate  by 
smallpox  at  that  time,  which,  according  to  Catlin,  left  but  123  of  the  tribe  alive. 
Since  then  they  have  slowly  increased,  and  now  number  253. 

The  reservation  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  situated  upon  both  banks  of  the  Mis- 
Boori  River,  its  northern  boundary  being  the  48th  parallel,  from  which  it  extends 
•outh  nearly  38  miles.  From  east  to  west  the  reservation  extends  about  45  miles, 
lying  almost  entirely  west  of  the  102d  meridian.  It  contains  approximately  1,300,000 
acres.  Most  of  this  land  is  rolling  prairie,  poorly  watered,  and  without  timber, 
valuable  only  for  summer  nazing  and  for  tne  few  locations  where  hay  can  be  cut. 
Along  the  river  on  both  banks  there  are  extensive  bottoms  which  widen  out  at  inter- 
vals and  fbmish  sufficient  arable  land.  On  these  the  Indians  are  generally  located. 
There  are  occasional  tracts  of  "bad  lands"  aloufj^  the  river,  which  furnish  shelter 
and  grazing  for  stock  in  winter.  The  reservation  abounds  in  lignite  coal  of  good 
quality,  and  easily  mined.  Timber  on  the  reservation  consists  mostly  of  cotton- 
wood,  with  some  scrub  elm,  and  a  little  ash.  There  is  sufficient  for  the  Indians  for 
all  purposes. 

dimate. — As  mieht  be  expected,  the  climate  is  harsh  and  trying,  the  temperature 
ranging  from  100^  or  more  in  summer  to  below  minus  50^  in  winter,  nearly  every 
year.  During  July  and  Angust  extremely  dry  hot  winds  are  not  infreanent,  and 
occasionally  are  so  severe  as  to  burn  up  and  ruin  all  crops  in  two  or  tnree  days. 
Rainfall  is  scanty,  rarely  occuring  except  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  andamonnt- 
annn&Uy  to  only  about  13  inches.  Hail  storms  sometimes  occur  in  July  and  Angust, 
and  frosts  sufficiently  heavy  to  kill  vines  and  garden  vegetables  have  immediately 
followed  such  storms  and  finished  the  work  of  destruction. 

Under  such  conditions  agriculture  is  uncertain  and  unremnnerative.  With  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  years,  when  the  Indiaa  sees  the  loss  of  all  his  labor,  he  can  not  be 
blamed  for  becoming  discouraged.  While  sufficient  wheat,  potatoes,  and  com  can 
generally  be  raised,  there  are  not  infrequently  years  when  all  these  fail  and  not 
even  seed  can  be  saved.    This  was  the  case  during  the  fiscal  year  1894. 

StodE-niiiB^. — As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  industrial  iutnreof  these  Indians, 
and  their  ability  to  become  self-sustaining,  depends  upon  stock-raising.  Horses 
do  remarkably  weU  here,  wintering  on  the  ranges  without  being  fed  or  sheltered, 
and  with  very  little  loss;  there  is,  nowever,  small  demand  for  them,  and  prices  are 
extremely  low.  Homed  stock  can  be  profitably  raised  by  sheltering  and  feeding 
cows  and  young  cattle  and  herding  the  stronger  animals  in  ''badlands"  in  winter, 
where  they  find  their  own  living.  During  the  summer  all  the  herds  are  kept  out  on 
the  prairie,  remote  from  cultivated  lands,  under  the  care  of  herders,  whom  the  own- 
erspay. 

There  is  now  on  the  reservation  sufficient  harvesting  machinery  and  the  Indians 
win  hereafter  put  up  abundant  hay  for  all  stock.  Their  inherited  tendency  is  to 
care  for  horses  and  worthless  ponies  and  to  neglect  their  cattle,  considering  these, 
as  they  formerly  did  the  buffalo,  only  valuable  to  wastefully  kill  and  eat.  Until 
this  year  there  was  much  unauthorized  killing  of  stock,  especially  of  calves,  but 
sharp  disciplinary  treatment  has  cured  this,  and  homed  stock  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Whenever  the  Indians  can  furnish  annually  a  good  crop  of  beef  steers,  as  they  are 
now  commencing  to  do,  they  will  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  this  industry. 

Allotaents. — Under  the  energetic  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Grady,  allotting  agent, 
the  work  of  assigning  lands  to  the  Indians,  for  which  they  have  long  been  anxious, 
haa  been  prosecuted  since  the  season  opened,  and  will  be  substantially  completed 
during  the  coming  fall.  8o  judiciously  nas  this  work  been  done  that  I  have  heard 
of  no  serious  dissatisfaction  among  those  allotted,  and  no  complaint  of  injustice 
has  reached  me. 

While  the  eight  townships  surveyed,  and  within  which  allotments  are  being 
made,  are  more  than  sufficient  in  area  for  all  the  people,  much  of  the  land  they  con- 
tain is  undesirable  for  homes.  Besides  which,  at  least  two  considerable  settlements 
lie  outside  these  townships,  and  the  Indians  having  cultivated  fields  and  other  sub- 
stantial improvements  there  it  would  involve  much  hardship  should  they  be 
required  to  move  to  other  lands.  I  trust  the  recommendations  on  this  subject  made 
by  Mr.  Grady  will  receive  favorable  consideration.  The  number  occupying  separate 
nnallotted  tracts  can  not  be  stated  as  their  local  habitat  is  shifting  and  uncertain 
while  allotments  are  being  made. 

Habits  and  dispoiitiim. — ^These  Indians,  while  in  former  years  fierce  fighters  with  the 
Sioox  and  other  tribes  in  defense  of  their  homes,  have  never  been  at  war  with  the 
whites,  and  pride  themselves  on  never  having  killed  a  white  man  in  battle.  Many 
of  them  have  formerly  rendered  valuable  services  as  scouts  against  hostile  Indians. 
They  are  tractable  and  obedient,  and  but  for  the  indolent  habits  common  to  all 
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Indians,  would  progress  rapidly.  They  arc  noticeably  improving  in  this  respect,  how 
ever,  and  many  of  the  yonnger  men  are  industrious  and  self-reliant.  They  hare 
nearly  abandoned  former  superstitious  regarding  treatment  of  the  si  ck,  very  g^ierally 
relying  upon  and  desiring  the  aid  of  the  agency  physician  in  all  serious  cases,  and 
they  bury  their  dead  in  a  civilized  manner.  They  are  slowly  learning  something  of 
sanitation  in  their  homes  and  habits,  and  in  consequence  the  general  health  is  improT- 
ing  year  by  year.  With  the  b«rlding  of  better  homes,  now  being  encouraged,  a 
marked  decrease  in  mortality  may  be  expected. 

These  Indians  are  remarkably  free  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  seeming  to  have 
no  desire  for  intoxicants,  though  they  frequently  visit  railroad  towns  to  ony  sup- 
plies and  haul  freight.  I  have  not,  duriuj^  the  past  year,  heard  or  known  of  a  single 
case  of  intoxication  aijiong  them;  nor  nave  there  been  any  acts  of  violence,  or 
serious  quarrels,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

Plural  wives  are  now  unknown  on  the  reservation,  and  most  marriages  are  'ptsr- 
formed  legally.  As  a  rule  the  women  are  virtuous,  and  immorality,  with  its  conse- 
quent train  of  diseases,  is  irrowinff  less  each  year.  In  all  these  respects  these 
Indians  are  equal  to  the  people  of  wnite  communities. 

Court  of  Indian  offsniet. — This  court,  composed  of  3  intelligent,  full- blood  Indifuis, 
one  from  each  of  the  3  tribes,  has  met  regularly  each  ration  day,  but  only  a  few  unim- 
portant cases  have  been  brought  before  it.  It  is,  however,  a  valuable  assistant  in 
preserving  order,  and  frequently  settles,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  suc^  small  neigh- 
borhood disputes  as  occur. 

Pdiee. — ^The  police  force  allowed  consists  of  1  chief  and  13  privates,  all  of  whom 
are  reliable  and  vigilant.  So  far  as  practicable,  they  are  selected  with  a  view  of 
having  one  or  more  in  each  settlement,  and  each  has  a  district  under  his  supervision. 
Twice  each  month  they  assemble  at  the  agency  and  each,  in  the  hearing  of  the  others, 
reports  to  me  what  has  occurred  since  last  report.  This  comprises  a  statement  of 
all  births  and  deaths,  with  dates  and  names,  the  care  given  to  stock  and  its  condition, 

S regress  made  by  Indians  in  their  fields,  condition  of  crops,  all  irregularitiee  or 
isorders,  and  in  short,  every  matter  of  interest  occurring  on  the  reservation.  All 
this  is  written  down  as  given  and  affords  data  for  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the 
people,  besides  informing  me  thoroughly  regarding  all  matters  of  interest  among 
them. 

Education. — ^As  advocated  in  niy  annual  report  for  last  year,  the  policy  of  reserva- 
tion schools  has  here  been  definitely  adopted,  and  authority  for  the  construction 
of  1  agency  school,  3  day  schools,  and  3  industrial  cottage  buildings  granted.  The 
buildings  at  Armstrong  have  been  nearly  completed.  This  location  is  central 
in  the  Arickaree  settlement,  and  is  distant  about  18  miles  down  the  river  from  the 
agency.  The  successful  operation  of  these  schools  will  do  much  to  promote  content 
among  these  Indians,  who,  while  heretofore  consenting  to  their  children  being  taken 
away  f^om  home,  have  always  done  so  unwillingly. 

Kissionary  work. — There  are  on  the  reservation  two  missions,  one  Roman  Catholic, 
situated  near  the  agency,  where  5  Indian  sisters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
Father  P.  M.  J.  Gran,  as  chaplain  and  superior,  keep  a  small  school,  and  f^om  which 
the  sisters  go  out  to  nurse  the  sick  and  instruct  the  Indian  women.  The  other  mis- 
sion, sitaated  near  the  former  site  of  the  agency,  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  L. 
Hall,  and  is  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Societv.  In  it  some  31  youth 
are  instructed.  Neither  of  these  schools  receives  any  aid  fh>m  the  Government. 
Both  are  well  conducted  and  are  doing  good  work. 

Industries. — There  are  none  excepting  agricuUure  and  stock-raising,  as  before 
explained,  nothing  being  manufactured  by  these  Indians  excepting  moccasins  and 
some  deer-skin  clothing  for  their  own  use. 

Road-making. — Little  m  this  respect  has  heretofore  been  done,  the  roads  being  gen- 
erally simple  trails  over  the  prairie  not  requiring  to  be  worked.  Some  bridges  should 
be  built,  and  it  is  expected  to  erect  them  this  mil. 

Band  of  Crow  Plies  High. — On  April  2  last  a  band  of  Gros  Ventre  Indians,  known  an 
Crow  Flies  High's  band,  numbering  150,  and  which  for  many  years  had  lived  north 
of  the  reservation  and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  was  brought  on  to 
the  reservation  under  military  escort  and  the  people  distributed  in  various  localities 
where  they  are  settling  down.  Considering  that  they  have  not  heretofore  been 
under  control,  they  are  doiuj^  fairly  well.  They  are,  however,  far  behind  the  other 
Indians  in  industry  and  habits  of  life,  and  it  will  be  some  years  before  they  will  take 
kindly  to  cultivatiug  fields  and  intelligently  caring  for  stock.  Their  children  are, 
so  far,  wholly  untaught,  and  for  some  years  to  come  this  fragment  will  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  agent. 

I  desire  to  mention  the  contribution  by  the  Indians  of  $116  with  which  to  pur- 
chase lumber  for  ferryboats.  Two  suitable  boats  were  constructed  therefrom,  and 
supply  a  long  felt  want.  The  cooperation  of  the  Indians  for  this  purpose  is  highly 
commendable. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  agency  physician  herewith  inclosed,  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  cimtaioed  therein. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  snid  that  these  Indians,  now  at  a  critical  point  in  their 
emergence  from  barbarism,  have  made  visible  and  substantial  progress  during  the 
year,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  agency  employ^, 
all  of  whom  are  honest,  capable,  and  unusually  efficient. 
Very  reepeotfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Clapp, 
Captain,  Sixteenth  In/amtrw,  U.  8.  Army, 

Acting  if,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioNKB  OF  Indian  Avvaibb, 


Bbport  of  Physician,  Fokt  Bicrthold  Aobncy. 

FoBT  Bbkthold,  T<.  Dak.,  Aqkiot, 
Elbwpoods  Poit-ojlee,  AuguH  15,  ISM. 

Sb:  I  hMxe  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  tor  my  department  of  the  agency  work  for  the 
therear  endine  June 90, 1894 : 

The  health  of  the  employds  and  of  the  Indians,  in  general,  has  heen  good  during  the  year.  Except* 
inc  tuberculosis,  which  has  long  been  a  veritable  scourge  among  these  Indians,  there  has  been  no 
epSdeoiic  of  contagions  disease. 

The  ^piinai  death  rate  on  the  reservation  has  averaged  nearly  85  per  1,000  of  jHtpalatton  for  the 
year.  As  the  average  rate  of  mortality  among  whites  in  the  snrroontiing  region,  as  nearly  aa  can  be 
aaoertained,  is  bnt  11,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  improvine  the  sanitary 
condition  of  these  Indians.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  all  deaths  are  produced  by  tiiberculosia  in  some  of 
its  many  forms,  chiefly  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Catarrhal  diseases  are  very  common  in  the 
aprinjc  and  fall,  especially  among  children.  It  Is  not  possible  to  find  one  Indian  bane  which  has  not 
•uffered  much  of  the  time  with  either  catarrh  of  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  fre- 
q  nently  I  have  seen  young  children  suffering  from  all  these  various  forms  of  catarrh  at  the  same 
tuna.  In  the  warm  weather  of  middle  summer  and  early  fall,  catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  common, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  mortality  among  young  children  in  no  great,  but  that  it  is  no  greater. 
%Vere  tbene  people  not  so  proliflo  they  would  surely  become  extinct  in  a  few  yeara.  The  births  have 
<;xceeded  the  deaths  by  0  for  the  past  year. 

To  reduce  the  prevauing  excessive  mortality  it  is  well  to  have  clear  ideas  as  to  its  oanses.  These  of 
eonrae  are  many,  and  pertain  in  common  to  every  half-civillxed  state,  so  tliat,  sneaking  generally, 
•varything  that  will  conduce  to  arouse  the  Indian  out  of  his  lethargy  and  inluse  nim  with  an  ambi* 
tlon  to  Icam,  to  work,  to  accumulate,  in  short,  to  become  an  independent  American  citisen,  will  be 
•f  servke  in  lessoning  the  mortality. 

As  to  t lie  immediate  causes  for  tne  nndne  prevalenoa  of  consumption  on  this  reservation,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  following:  First,  inherited  tendency:  second,  habits  and  habitations  which 
aperi)«lly  faror  the  production  of  tuberculous  diseasea;  third,  influence  of  inherited  syphilitio  taint; 
fourth,  insufficient  and  improper  diet  and  clothing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  factors  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality,  and  while  it  may  be  a  work  of  much  time  to  remove  some 
of  thcim,  very  much  may  be  done  soosi  which  will  have  an  immediate  effect  in  lessening  the  annual 
death  rata. 

I  would  especially  recommend  that  every  means  possible  be  used  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  pro- 
vide for  themselvf s  more  healthful  homes  at  the  earlieat  possible  moment.  They  all  lire  in  log  huts, 
built  with  dirt  roofs  and  floora  and  insufficiently  lighted  snd  ventilated.  As  consumption  haa  pre- 
vailed in  every  house,  and  as  catarrhal  diseases  are  so  common,  and  as  the  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture Is  so  great,  it  follows,  from  the  ignorant  habits  prevailing,  that  these  dwellings  must  be  perfect 
breeding  pieces  for  disesse-prodncing  germs,  especially  such  as  arc  now  known  to  be  the  primary 
faetom  m  the  development  ol  consumption.  One  reason  why  these  Indian  houHCS  are  in  such  wretched 
fwdtfion  is  that  the  owners  have  been  expecting  to  take  their  allotments  for  some  time  and  naturally 
were  reluctant  in  making  repairs  on  dwellings  which  they  would  soon  have  to  abandon.  It  augurs 
weU  for  the  future  of  these  people  that  they  &re  all  anxioua  to  get  settled  upon  their  allotmenta  and 
pot  up  more  suitable  homes.  I  do  npt  know  of  an  Indian  who  is  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  land  in 
seret»lty. 

The  letter  part  of  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer  in  this  region  is  a  very  trying  season  for  people 
who  are  prone  to  catarrh  snd  pulmonary  complaints,  owing  to  the  extreme  daily  range  of  temperature 
and  excessive  dampneMs.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  people  be  properly  clothed. 
Kimcially  do  they  need  suitalile  foot  wear.  The  Government  haa  heretofore  sent  them  only  sheep- 
skin shoe  packs,  which,  together  with  their  moccasins,  have  been  their  main  dependence.  Now,  these 
shoo  packs  are  nearly  worthless  under  such  conditions  as  prevail  here.  The  Indian  can  easily  make 
far  hiataelf  all  of  the  shoe  packs  lie  needs,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Government  hereafter 
aead  no  more  goods  of  this  kind,  but  in  place  thereof  good,  aubstantlal,  waterproof  foot  gei*r.  It  is 
My  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  With  no 
oxaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  several  lives  yearly  can  be  saved  if  this  mattei  receive  proper 
attaotion. 

During  the  vear  there  haa  been  a  decided  advance  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  in  adopting  rational 
nodes  of  treating  t  he  sick.  There  rcniaiii  now  but  few  who  do  not  voluntarily  call  for  the  aid  of  the 
agenrr  physician  in  all  serious  silmeuts,  in  fact  it  often  seems  as  though  the  Indiana  had  swung  to 
the  other  extreme,  they  are  so  prone  to  run  for  medical  attendance  for  every  trifling  aihnent.  I  have 
many  times  refused  medicine,  and  over  and  over  again  explained  how  to* prevent  and  cure  certain 
ailmeata  without  the  use  of  drugs,  and  I  am  much  gratifled  that  in  one  olaas  of  diseaites,  at  least,  this 
liaa  of  eonduct  has  borne  good  miit  among  the  people.  There  haa  been  a  remarkable  diminution  of 
eertain  forms  of  oontsgious  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Bat  a  ahort  time  since  the  physician  here  was  obliged  to  drum  up  business  among  the  people.  But 
two  years  since  some  of  the  best-informed  Indians  here  warned  me  against  using  "knives"  in  mj 
pracuce.  The  people  seemed  greatly  opposed  to  surgical  treatment.  Now  the  most  pmuounredold 
roDserraCiva  on  the  reservation  has  been  after  me  repeatedly  to  demand  my  servicer  in  opening 
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absceMes  and  excisioe  tumors,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  withont  some  Indian  presenting  himself 
for  surgical  treatment. 

1  have  held  regular  clinics  every  two  weeks  in  the  Ariokaree  and  Gros  Ventre  settle&ients,  and 
have  aimed  to  make  the  entire  round  of  the  reservation  every  two  weeks,  as  far  as  possible.  The  aeV 
tlements  are  so  far  apart  that  it  has  necessitated  my  traveling  over  2,000  miles  aoring  tiie  year  In 
the  prosecution  of  my  work.  I  have  held  health  councils  in  every  settlement,  which  were  well 
attended,  at  which  time  I  endeavored  to  explain  why  so  many  died  of  consumption,  why  so  many 


tronbl^  with  diseases  of  the  eye^  etc.,  and  how  such  diseases  could  best  bo  prevented.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ao  as  much  work  of  this  latter  kind  as  I  could  wish,  having  so  many 
sick  calls  to  attend  and  so  long  distances  to  travel. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  most  earnestly  inviting  your  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  small  hospital  on  this  reservation.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  a  hospital  be  needed  on  aar 
reservation  in  this  country  it  is  needed  here.  To  show  how  reasonable  this  assertion  is;  I  would  aak 
your  attention  to  the  record  of  surgical  operations  performed  on  this  reservation  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1893.  This  shows  that  these  people  have  advanced  so  far  in  adopting  rational  raediods  m 
treatment  as  to  permit  more  surgical  procedures  here  than  were  performea  upon  all  other  refl6rva> 
tions  in  this  country  combined.  Many  operations  should  not  be  imdertaken  without  suitable  hospital 
accommodations.  At  present  we  have  no  means  of  cutting  short  an  epidMuic  of  contagious  disMse, 
which  is  always  to  be  feared,  by  isolating  the  first  cases  which  appear.  Then,  too.  a  ulrge  iMuurding 
school  is  soon  to  be  erected  near  the  agency,  which  will  have  no  room  for  hospital  accommodations. 
The  necessity  for  a  goo<l  small  hospitu  is  too  self-evident  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  and  I  greatly 
hope  that  some  way  may  be  so<«  provided  to  supply  this  want. 

I  am  under  obligation  to  you  and  to  the  employes  for  timely,  material  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
work;  also  to  the  people  of  the  Congregationarand  Catholic  missions,  who  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  many  ways  to  help  provide  these  people  with  medical  attention  ana  proper  instruction  in  caring 
for  the  sick.  The  mission  schools  on  the  reservation  have  been  kept  in  exceUrat  sanitary  condition, 
and  all  classes  have  worked  in  henrty  accord  to  improve  the  general  healthfulnesa  of  the  Indiana. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  B.  FnnixT, 
Agetiey  PhyHcian, 

Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  A., 

Acting  U.  8.  Indian  AffwU. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  August  26, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  regulations  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894: 

Resenration  and  location  of  agency. — Standing  Rock  Reservation  is  situated  in  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Cannon  Ball 
River,  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  west  by  the  102<^  of  longitude,  and 
extends  south  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Moreau  River,  in  South 
Dakota,  being  in  a  direct  line  between  boundaries,  about  65  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west.  About  two-fifths  of  the  reservation  lies  in 
North  Dakota  and  three-fifths  in  South  Dakota^  and  about  an  equal  number  of  the 
Indians  are  located  in  each  of  said  States. 

Agency  headauarters  are  in  North  Dakota,  about  11  miles  from  its  southern  bound- 
ary. The  bnildings  are  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  60 
miles  south  of  Mandan,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road point,  and  from  which  railroad  point  all  agency  supplies  other  than  flonr  and 
com,  are  usually  transported  by  Indian  teams. 

The  military  post  ot  Fort  i  ates,  at  present  garrisoned  by  three  companies  of 
infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  is  located  adjacent  to  the  agency  buildings,  and 
temporarily  occupies  about  2,000  acres  of  the  Indian  reservation. 

Tiibe  and  population. — The  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  are  of  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota  tribe,  and  from  a  census  taken  on  June  30  last  number  3,S24y  of  whom  1,784 
are  males  and  2,040  females,  classified  as  follows: 

Families 1,010 

Males  over  18  years 1,013 

Females  over  14  years • 1, 411 

Males  under  18  years 771 

Females  under  14  years 629 

Total  of  all  ages 3,824 

Males  between  6  and  16  years 389 

Females  between  6  and  16  years 340 

School  age,  between  6  and  18  years : 

Males 469 

Females 409 

A^onltfure. — This  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  a^culture,  a  fact  not  due  to  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  but  to  droughts  and  blighting  hot  winds  occurring  almost 
annually,  and  usually  visiting  this  region  during  the  season  when  moisture  is  essen- 
tial for  the  nourishment  and  strengthening  of  the  stalk  to  insure  maturity  of  crops. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  bnt  three  favorable  seasons  in  this  locality  ilur- 
iog  the  past  foarteeu  years  when  a^riouliure  was  sufficiently  profitable  to  remn- 
Derate  thehnsbandman  for  his  labor,  it  having  more  frequently  resulted  in  not  realiz- 
ing enough  to  pay  cost  of  seed  expended;  and  the  light  yield  or  entire  failure  of 
crop  can  not  be  attributed  to  *' Indian  farming"  f^om  the  fact  that  our  white  neigh- 
bors have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  agricultural  eiforts. 

Notwithstauding  the  discouragements  above  stated,  I  have  required  the  Indians  to 
plow  and  plant  every  year,  with  the  hope  that  each  succeeding  season  might  be  more 
favorable  than  the  preceding  one,  and  during  the  past  spring  all  Indians  of  the 
reservation  cultivated  fields  ranging  from  1  to  20  acres  each  in  extent,  and  approxi- 
mating  in  the  aggregate  about  5,000  acres,  which  wasseede<l  with  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
millet,  corn,  potatoes,  squash,  turnips,  etc.  But  thesensou  has  been  the  most  disastrous 
for  fiirmiug  of  any  ever  experienced  even  in  this  section  of  country,  there  having 
been  no  ratu  from  the  early  part  of  May  up  to  this  date,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  fields  are  a  total  failure,  and  the  more  promising  are  very  jioor.  The  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  will  not  pay  for  harvesting,  whilst  3orn,  potatoes,  and  other  root 
erops  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  an  average  yield.  The  crops  which  are  now  being 
harvested,  but  not  yet  threshed,  are  estimated  as  follows : 


Oats bushels..  1,400 

Barley do 500 

Com do....  4,000 

Potatoes do 2,500 

Turnips do....  2,000 

Onions do 200 


Beans bushels. .  150 

Other  vegetables do 2,000 

Melons do 7,000 

Pumpkin  and  squash do ... .  10, 000 

Hay  out tons..  11,350 


fto^-raisixig. — The  uncertainty  of  raising  crops  in  this  arid  belt,  until  some  system 
of  irrigation  is  devised  by  which  agriculture  may  become  more  remunerative,  has 
made  stock-raising  the  leading  industry  here,  and  the  progress  made  by  a  number  of 
tbe  Indian.<i  in  increasing  their  herds  is  very  gratifying. 

This  reservation  is  an  excellent  grazing  country,  tne  grass  being  plentiful  and  very 
notritions,  bnt  grows  only  a  few  inches  high — too  short  to  mow  except  on  bottom 
lands  along  watercourses  and  sheltered  ravines,  and  from  the  severe  drought  of  the 
past  season  the  stand  is  very  short;  and  as  no  hay  could  be  obtained  from  former 
meadows  where  grass  was  mown  or  burnt  off  last  year,  it  has  therefore  been  very 
dHBcnlt  to  procure  a  supply  for  next  winter's  use.  The  Indians,  however,  under  the 
dirrction  oi  the  farmers  in  charge  of  the  respective  districts,  have  been  industri- 
onsly  engaged  during  the  past  six  weeks  in  securing  hay  by  mowing  prairie  grass 
along  hillsides  and  in  gulches,  coulees,  and  ravines,  where,  being  to  a  certain  extent 
sheltered  from  the  sun^  ^ ^ys,  the  moisture  was  the  longer  retained  and  growth  of 
gtass  promote<l.  Most  of  the  hay  secured  hero  this  year  has  been  gotten  from  places 
heretofore  considered  inaccessible  for  mowing  machines  or  toodifncult  to  cut  profit- 
ably, bnt  tho  Indians  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  quantity,  as  shown 
miuer  the  preceding  heading,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  scarcity  of  grass  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  it  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  They  are  still  thus 
enpiged,  and  will  continue  to  secure  all  the  hay  possible  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  haying  season. 

Daring  tho  month  of  May  last  2,462  heifers  and  94  bulls  were  received  from  con- 
trarfors  ami  iwnied  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  every  family  of  the  resei-vatiou  getting 
one  or  more  of  tho  heifers,  and  an  active  interest  is  manifested  by  the  owners  in  the 
caie  of  tho  cattle,  also  in  providing  fodder  for  their  sustenance  next  winter.  There 
Me  13,566  bead  of  cattle,  including  3,059  of  this  year's  calves,  now  owned  by  Indians 
and  mixed  bloods  of  the  reservation,  and  they  also  own  4,416  horses  and  ponies.  All 
stock  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  tbe  stock  industry  the  preservation  of  the  prairie  grass  is>  of  vital  importance 
and  the  Indians  n#w  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  utmost  care  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  fires  and  acting  promptly  in  extinguishing  any  fires  origi- 
DttiDg  within  or  coming  upon  the  reservation,  although,  on  account  c»f  tho  pafche<l 
condition  of  the  conntry  and  inflammable  nature  of  the  dry  grass,  prairie  fires  havo 
been  frequent  in  this  section  of  country  during  the  past  month.  However,  very 
little  injury  has  resnlteil  therefrom,  and  if  further  loss  can  be  prevented  and  the 
existing  condition  of  our  ranges  preserved  until  snow  falls,  the  cattle  of  the  reserva- 
tion ahonld  pass  through  the  winter  in  safety. 

Bvidenees  of  progrew. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  ready  and  willing  to  work 
at  all  times  at  anything  they  may  find  to  do  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  some- 
thing by  which  they  feel  benefited,  and  are  learning  quite  rapidly  tho  value  of 
money  and  the  advantage  of  holding  and  not  spentling  it  as  soonns  received  as  they 
formmy  did.  They  are  also  learning  to  be  more  provident  in  every  rospert,  many 
providing  from  their  earnings  for  family  needs  and  home  comforts  veiy  intelligently. 
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Dariug  the  past  year  thcso  Inilians  bave  received  $33,190.76  from  tbe  Govemmont 
for  transportation  of  agency  supplies,  stock  raised,  and  products  of  labor  as  follows: 

Transportation  from  Mandan  to  affeuoy,  a  distance  of  60  miles  and  from  agency  to 
tbree  subissne  stations  25,  38,  and  40  miles  distant,  respectively,  a  total  of  1,662,463 
ponndsof  freight,  $7,803 :  for  957  bead  beef  cattle  (1,027,750  pounds  gross),  $27,597.29; 
for  930  cords  of  wood,  $4,190;  for  110  tons  of  hay,  $650;  for  27,638  pounds  of  oats, 
$345.47;  for  2  horses,  6  milch  cows,  and  48  bushels  of  potatoes  for  use  of  school,  $408. 

Hiey  also  received,  approximately,  $16,500  from  traders,  contractors,  missionaries, 
and  others,  viz,  for  wood,  $1^200;  for  hay  and  grain,  $2,500;  for  3,439  beef  hides, 
$6,155,  and  for  240  head  of  beef  cattle,  $6,645,  some  of  tne  latter  being  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  there  marketed. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  salaries  of  47  Indian  police,  3  Indian  Judges,  8 
agency  employ^,  24Bchool  employ^,  13  apprentices,  4  assistant  fmners,  24  Indian  dis- 
tnct  &rmers  (the  last  28  being  for  nine  months  of  the  year),  aggregating  $21,766.77 
and  making  a  total  aggregate  of  $71,457.53  received  by  Indians  of  this  reservation 
on  account  of  industry  during  the  fiscal  year  1894. 

As  a  rule  the  money  thus  realized  was  judiciously  expended  by  the  receivers  in 
providing  for  their  family  wants,  and  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  60  mowers,  32  sulky  hay  rakes,  20  farm  wagons,  36  spring  wagons,  and  93  sets 
of  harness  having  been  purchased  by  Indians  during  the  year. 

Soad  work. — ^Allmain  roads  leading  from  the  different  settlements  into  the  agency 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  summer  months  and  301  men  are 
reported  as  having  worked  a  total  of  544  days  on  road  repairs  during  the  year. 

SnbiMne  stationB. — ^There  are  three  subissue  stations  on  this  reservation  now  in 
operation,  and  a  fourth  is  contemplated.  The  first  was  estabUshed  on  Grand  River, 
40  miles  southwest  of  agency,  and  opened  on  November  1,  1891 ;  the  second  in  the 
Cannon  Ball  district,  25  miles  north  of  agency,  opened  on  January  1,  1892,  and  the 
third  on  Oak  Creek,  38  miles  south  of  agency,  opened  on  October  1,  1893.  These 
substations  are  very  beneficial  to  the  service  by  supplying  the  Indians  near  their 
homes  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  spend  from  three  to  six  days  every  two 
weeks  coming  into  the  agency  after  rations.  The  fourth  station  contemplated, 
for  which  I  have  already  submitted  estimate,  is  required  at  a  point  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  agency,  in  what  is  known  as  tbe  Porcupine  or  Up^er  Cannon  Ball 
district.  With  this  fourth  subissne  station  established  at  the  point  selected,  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  would  be  reasonably  well  provided  in  this  respect  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  establish,  in  the  near  future,  a  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  at  each  of  the  four  substations  by  placing  thereat  some  of  the  more 
competent  young  Indians  who  have  been  learning  these  trades,  by  which  repairs  of 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  may  be  made  for  Indians  near  their  homes  and 
thereby  save  them  long  journeys  to  the  agency  for  such  purposes. 

Education. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  and  four  day  schools  and  one 
mission  boarding  school  conducted  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year;  also  a  fifth 
day  school  from  September  1  to  November  20,  on  which  last-named  date  it  was  dis- 
continued for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  to 
Justify  the  expense  of  its  continuance. 

The  ag^egate  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  reservation  during  the 
year  was  543,  of  whom  259  were  males  and  294  females,  and  tbe  average  attencumoe 
was  394.65  for  the  time  the  respective  schools  were  in  operation.  There  were  also 
36  pupils  (24  males  and  12  females)  belonging  to  this  agency  who  were  in  nonreser- 
vation  schools,  and  with  19  (10  males  and  9  females)  who  attended  public  schools 
near  their  homes,  made  a  total  of  598  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  approximating  449.  , 

The  industrial  boarding  school  located  at  the  agency  has  had  148  pupils  enrolled 
(56  boys  and  92  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  115.13  for  the  school  year.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  all  branches  has  been  very  commendable,  and  the  super* 
intendent  and  her  able  assistants  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  their  work  has  been 
faithfully  performed  and  results  gratifying.  There  is  a  garden  of  6  acres  cultivated 
at  this  school,  but  owing  to  the  severe  drpi^ht  the  yield  this  year  will  be  very 
light,  and  is  estimated  at  80  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  turnips,  40  bushels  onions, 
20  bushels  beans,  60  bushels  other  vegetables,  300  melons,  250  squash  and  250  heads 
of  cabbage; 

The  agricultural  boarding  school,  located  16  miles  south  of  agency,  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  124  pupils  (67  boys  and  57  girls ]^  with  an  average  attendance  of  80.63  for  the 
school  year.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  including  insteuctions  in 
farming,  carpentry,  blacksmii^hing,  care  of  stock,  dairying,  etc.,  is  of  a  high  order 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  able  superintendent  and  his  efficient  corps  of  assistants. 
A  farm  of  96  acres  was  carefully  cultivated  at  this  school  the  present  season,  but  the 
protracted  drought  has  blighted  the  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  no  wheat  or  oats 
will  be  harvested  and  all  other  crops  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  100  bushels;  potatoes,  120  bushels;  turnips,  20  bushels;  onionsi  20 
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boabela;  beans,  10  bosbelB;  otber  vegetables,  80  busbcls;  melons,  700;  sqnash,  600; 
csbbftge,  380  beads,  and  bay  cut,  30  tons. 

Grand  River  boarding  school,  located  on  Grand  River  32  miles  oontb  of  agency, 
is  a  new  building,  opened  for  pupils  early  in  November  last,  and  bad  an  enroUment 
of  69  pupils  (40  boys  and  29  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  55.60  for  the  eight 
months  it  was  in  operation.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  parents,  together  with  the  tractableness  of  the 
children,  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  superintendent,  who,  with  her  corps  of  assist- 
ants, has  been  faitbf^  to  duty  and  painstaking  in  the  work,  which  was  of  an  arduous 
nature,  wbile  fitting  up  the  building  for  reception'  of  pupils  and  organizing  the 
school. 

8t.  Elizabeth's  boarding  scbool^  located  on  Oak  Creek  38  miles  soutb  of  agency,  is 
conducted  by  the  Protesrant  Episcopal  Mission,  under  the  direction  of  Kt.  Kev. 
Buhop  Hare,  and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  48  pupils  ri6  male  and  32  female),  with 
an  average  attendance  of  34.54  for  eight  and  two-thiras  months,  the  time  it  was  in 
operation.  Owing  to  certain  repairs  being  made  on  the  buildings  this  school  did  not 
resume  studies  until  October  9  last,  hence  the  one  and  one-third  months  short  of  the 
ten  months'  school  term.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  Mary  S.  Francis,  who  has 
bad  many  years  experience  in  Indian  school  work,  and  with  her  assistants  conducted 
the  work  very  successfully  during  thepast  year  at  an  expense  to  the  mission  of 
$3,850,  and  to  tbe  Government  of  $1,100.07  for  rations  and  clothing  furnished  the 
pajpils  from  agency  supplies. 

Cannon  Ball  day  school,  located  in  the  Cannon  Ball  district,  25  miles  north  of 
agency,  at  which  a  midday  meal  is  furnished  tbe  pupils,  was  conducted  throughout 
tbe  school  year  and  had  an  enrollment  of  74  pupils  (39  boys  and  35  girls)  with  an 
average  attendance  of  46.30  for  the  ten  months  of  school. 

No.  1  day  school,  located  18  miles  north  of  agency,  had  an  enrollment  of  26  pupils 
(13  boys  and  13  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  20.40  for  the  school  year. 

No.  2  day  school,  located  3  miles  north  of  agency  had  an  enrollment  of  32  pupils 
(16  boys  and  16  girls)  with  an  average  attendance  of  19.84  for  the  year. 

No.  4  day  school,  located  on  Grand  River,  50  miles  southwest  of  agency,  was  con- 
ducted from  September  1,  1893,  to  November  20, 1893,  with  an  enrollment  of  11  pupils 
(6  boys  and  5  girls)  and  an  average  attendance  of  7.43  for  the  time  it  was  in  opera- 
tion. 

Balihead  day  school,  located  at  the  subissue  station  on  Grand  River,  40  mUes  south- 
west of  agency,  had  an  enrollment  of  21  pupils  (6  boys  and  15  girls)  with  an  average 
attendance  of  14.76  for  nine  months  it  was  in  operation. 

The  day  schools  were  well  managed  and  successfully  conducted  by  tbe  respective 
teticbers,  and  the  enrollment  was  all  that  the  settlements  in  which  the  schools  are 
located  afforded,  as  there  were  no  children  of  school  age  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
of  tbe  schools,  whose  physical  condition  was  such  as  to  justify  their  being  com- 
pelled to  attend,  other  than  those  in  actual  attendance. 

IfiMiwtaTy. — The  missionary  field  here  is  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Con- 
gregational, and  Episcopal  churches. 

Ine  missionary  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  and  was  conducted  by  3  priests  and  several  sisters  at  an 
expense  of  $9,160.40  for  support  of  missionaries  and  repairs  of  buildings.  The 
superior  in  charge  reports  865  communicants,  38  marriages  solemnized,  149  baptisms, 
of  whom  37  were  adults,  and  65  christian  burials  during  the  year.  l*hey  have  5 
churches  and  several  society  buildings  where  members  of  the  religious  societies 
assemble  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Congregational  mission  work  (American  Missionary  Association)  is  under  the 
BQperin tendency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Reed,  who  has  several  m!SSionaries  (whites  and 
Indians)  located  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  and  he  reports  $525  expended 
for  mission  purposes  during  tbe  year,  and  218  communicants  and  26  christian  marri- 
ages. They  have  3  chapels,  2  mission  houses,  1  hospital,  and  5  log  buildings  used 
for  meetinghouses  located  on  the  reservation. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare  for  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  lies  in  South 
Dakota,  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walker  for  that  portion  situate  in  North  Dakota, 
and  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  these  gentlemen -the  past  year  at  an 
approximated  expense  of  $2,440,  exclusive  of  cost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  school,  reported 
under  the  preceding  heading.  They  have  3  church  buildings  and  several  log  struct- 
ures for  society  gatherings.  The  membership  will  approximate  275  communicants, 
and  Rev.  P.  J.  Deloria,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  reports  13 
christian  marriages. 

Saaitarj. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  is  goorl,  and 
there  was  no  epidemic  during  the  year.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  553 
Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  of  whom  542  recovered,  7  died, 
and  4  remain  under  treatment. 
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There  were  155  births  and  141  deaths  among  Indians  of  the  reservation,  being  14 
births  in  excess  of  the  deaths.  This  is  the  first  year  that  births  have  exceeded 
deaths  at  this  agency  since  I  took  charge,  thirteen  yeara  ago,  which  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  most  trying  part  of  their  transition  period  has  passed  and  that  thej 
are  beginning  to  observe  some  of  the  more  important  laws  of  nealth. 

In  this  connection  I  would  again  recommend  and  strongly  urge  that  an  assistant 
physician  be  allowed  for  this  reservation,  who  should  be  stationed  at  the  subissae 
station  on  Grand  River,  40  miles  from  the  agency,  to  attend  to  the  sick  of  Gnuid 
River  and  Oak  Creek  districts,  in  which  settlements  there  are  2  boarding  and 
2  day  schools,  and  about  1,700  Indians,  none  of  whom  reside  nearer  than  30  miles 
of  the  agency,  and  some  are  85  miles  distant,  making  it  impossible  to  have  the  sick 
of  those  dis&icts  properly  cared  for,  or  even  seldom  or  ever  visited,  by  a  physician 
stationed  at  the  agency  headauarters,  who  has  2  large  boarding  schools  and  the 
agency  hospital  to  look  after,  toe  latter  requiring  at  least  one  daily  visit  Irom  him. 

Indian  police. — The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  3  officers  and  44  privates, 
have  been  faithful,  and  deserve  favorab^  mention  as  an  organization.  Three  of  the 
force  were  found  guilty  of  using  intoxicating  liquor,  on  the  information  of  some 
other  member  of  the  force.  Two  were  dismissed  and  a  third,  whose  offense  was  not 
so  flagrant,  severely  reprimanded.  The  example  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  all  the 
Indians,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  ot  intoxication  among  the  Indians  of 
the  reservation  for  several  months  past. 

The  police  are  very  diligent  in  detecting  and  reporting  any  violation  of  office 
rules,  and  are  now  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  guardians  of  the  peace  and  officers  of 
the  law  in  whom  they  can  confide  and  rely  npon. 

Indian  oonrt. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  nas  held  occasional  sessions  at  the  sev- 
eral subissue  stations,  and  regular  sessions  once  every  two  weeks  at  the  agenoy. 
Fifteen  cases  of  a  criminal  natnre  have  been  tried  by  the  court  during  the  past  year, 
for  which  27  persons  received  punishment  by  confinement  at  ha^rd  labor  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms  in  the  agency  ^uardhonse,  and  50  cases  of  a  civil  natnre  were 
adjudicated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned.  This  conrt,  consist- 
ing of  3  strictly  sober  and  upright  Indians,  has  been  of  material  asssistance  in 
settling  disputes  arising  among  the  Indians  over  land  claims,  property  rights,  and 
other  differences,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  toe  placating  effects  it 
has  exerted  upon  the  Indians,  and  benefits  to  the  service  thus  derived. 

Bnnreyi. — Surveys  of  all  that  portion  of  the  reservation  sitnated  in  North  Dakota 
npon  which  Indians  are  located,  and  also  three  townships  in  Sonth  Dakota  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  plats  are  returned  and  surveys 
approved  the  lands  will  be  available  for  allotting;  and  I  hope  to  see  the  allotment 
commenced  on  this  reservation  next  spring,  a  number  of  Indians  having  already 
expressed  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  ten  additional  townships  npon  which  Indians 
are  located  in  South  Dakota  be  surveyed  as  early  as  practicable.  Also  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Standing  Uock  and  Cheyenne  River  reservations  be  sur- 
veyed and  properly  defined  by  suitable  mounds  or  stone  posts. 

Condiiiion. — In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  continue 
to  advance  in  civilization,  and  a  trip  through  the  reservation,  or  a  visit  to  the 
agency,  can  not  fail  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and 
that  the  StandinjB^  Rock  Sioux  are  making  commendable  progress,  their  advance- 
ment being  manifest  by  a  changed  appearance,  spirit  of  contentment,  and  accnmn- 
lation  of  property. 

The  statistical  report,  together  with  list  of  school-teachers  and  reports  of  the 
three  Government  boarding  schools,  and  also  of  the  instrnctor  in  domestic  economy, 
are  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin, 

U,  8.  JmdioH  AgemL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  School. 

AOHICULTUftAL  BOABDDfO  SCHOOL, 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  N.  Dak,,  Juiy  tS,  J894. 

Sir:  I  hi»v«  the  honor  to  sabmit  ray  anDa^  report  on  the  work  of  the  sobool  during  tJie  flAcal 
endiDK  J  nne  30,  1894. 

The  school  was  in  session  darinjc  cl«'Ten  months,  incladinff  one  vacation  month,  namelv,  July.  1893. 
The  total  enrollment  dcuing  the  school  year  proper  was  lo£— 53  boys  and  49  girls— wltb  an  avenfe 
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attaadisce  of  80  for  tbe  ten  And  78  for  the  eleven  months  during  which  school  was  In  session,  with  a 
totsl  enrollment  ot  j24  for  the  ssjne  length  of  time. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  diflereot  grades  was  as  follows: 


Males... 
Females. 


I. 

II 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vin. 

22 

7 

11 

1 

9 

2 

1 

18 

13 

5 

4 

6 

2 

1 

Total. 


53? 
49} 


102 


Tbe  sTerago  age  of  the  pupils  was  twelve  years. 

Brerythine  at  the  school  took  its  uaual  course  during  the  year.    The  general  health  of  the  pupils 

as  good.  There  occurred  one  case  of  death  among  those  enrolled,  of  a  boy  who  suffered  from  consump- 
tion of  many  yeara*  standing,  he  being  the  last  one  of  a  family  whose  merabets  all  died  with  the  same 
diaease.  Everything  possible  was  done  in  the  line  of  care,  of  preparing  and  serving  the  meals  properly, 
of  siring  and  ventilatlns  the  rooma,  in  regard  to  proper  outdoor  exercise,  and  by  advice  and  pre- 
caotum  to  Improve  the  child *^n*s  health  and  provide  for  their  comfort  and  wellbeing. 

IVportment  and  progress  of  the  pa  pile  were  satisfactory,  and  in  many  respects  tnelr  advanoMuent 
was  more  gratifying  than  any  vear  previous,  especially  in  regard  to  the  conscientious  use  of  the 
English  language  at  all  times  ana  in  all  placea,  in  willingness  to  work,  in  obeying  the  regulations  of 
tbe  school,  imd  the  requests  of  the  teachers  and  employes,  and  in  feeling  at  home  at  tbe  school. 

Their  work,  both  litersry  and  manual,  was  arranged  ana  detailed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  reg- 
nlstions  and  ccmrse  of  study  for  Indian  schools.  In  the  shops  the  necessary  repair  work  was  done 
iat  the  school,  which  gave  tne  boys.oooaaion  to  become  handy  with  tools  used  by  tbe  carpenter  and 
blacksmith. 

Tbe  wsterworks  also  received  attention  flrom  this  department,  and  that  they  had  to  be  looked  after 
qoite  often  evei^body  will  underatand  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  Missouri  Rirer,  fh>m 
which  the  water  is  drawn :  which  operation,  however,  is  very  often  disagreeably  interrupted  by  tbe 
txeacheroos  course  and  the  unmerciful  wear  and  tear  which  the  river  constantly  exercises  on  its 
bsnks.  Tbe  new  pump  which  was  put  in  last  year  at  our  waterworks  worked  well  and  was  a  decided 
improvemeDt,  as  it  provides  that  a  orass  lining  can  be  put  in  at  any  time  when  the  old  one  is  worn 
cat,  as  it  freqaentlv  happens,  by  tbe  peculiar  grit  of  the  Missouri  River  water.  A  most  necessary 
improvement  would  be  a  complete  sysiem  of  drainage  or  sewerage,  as  recommended  to  the  Department 
alrradv.  and  wbi^li,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed  during  tbe  present  fiscal  year,  as  a  sewer  in  connection 
with  the  water  svstem  is  indispensable  for  the  sanitary  condition  and  convenience  of  tbe  school. 

Retuminf^  to  tne  work  of  the  boys,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  them  did  considerable 
mending,  darning,  and  sewing,  and  a  few  learned  to  operate  the  sewing  machine  quite  well.  They 
were  mostly  boys  who  were  not  so  well  fitted  for  outside  farm  or  shop  work,  but  could  make  them- 
selves useful  in  this  way  to  good  advantage. 

The  girls  vere  instructed  In  all  those  household  duties  calculated  to  make  them  good  housekeepers, 
provided  they  will  carry  out  in  faithful  practice  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  at  school.  They 
were  regularly  detailed  for  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  other  places  where  their 
help  wss  required  and  they  oould  learn  some  practical  work. 

'  Farm  and  garden  experiments  were  made  as  usual,  but  are,  to  all  present  appearances,  doomed  to 
tbessme  ill  fate  as  is  common  in  this  part  of  Dakota,  where  almost  every  summer  the  hot  winds 
seoceh  every  kind  of  vegetation  to  death.  We  had  about  10  acres  in  wheat,  25  acres  in  com,  35  acres 
io  oats,  7  acres  in  potatoas,  8  acres  in  millet,  1  acre  in  turnips,  melons,  equasbes,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
land  fenced  in  is  used  for  pasturing  purposes.  At  this  writing  it  is  useless  to  speak  in  any  way  of  a 
a)od«rately  fair  yield  fhnn  the  farm  and  garden. 

During  the  achool  year  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  always  have  a  good  proviaion  of  fresh  milk  for 
the  children. 

Tbe  so  much  needed  repainting  of  the  buildings  is  going  on  at  present,  and  I  hope  that  authority 
for  the  other  necessary  repairs  estimated  for  wiu  be  promptly  granted  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  general 
good  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  buildings. 

A  mixed  oboir  of  boys  and  girls  rendered  some  very  good  singing  on  different  occasions.  Four 
boys  and  6  girls  received  instruction  on  the  organ. 

sLindercarten  methods  were  employe<l  aa  much  as  practicable  among  the  smaller  children  of  the 
sebool.  Much  of  the  instruction  given  in  Indian  boarding  schools  is  of  necessity  almost  of  that 
latore  and  kind. 

Much  valuable  information  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  in  the  class  rooms  by  means  of  Yaggy  s 
Geographical  Portfolio,  not  only  in  geography,  but  m  many  other  branches  also,  which  can  and  may 
essiu  and  very  advantageously  be  taught  in  connection  with  geugrapby.  This  portfolio,  which  was 
pncnssed  by  tbe  employes  of  tbe  school,  is  a  great  help  for  ouject  and  observation  lessons  and  gen- 
stsl  exercises. 

Tbe  entertsinments  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  Christmas  and  at  tbe  close  of  the  school 
year  gave  sufbcient  evidence  of  their  progress,  good  training,  and  drill,  amd  evokc<l  the  highest  praises 
nea  the  good  judgment  of  all  those  present.  At  Christmas,  in  connection  with  the  distrilmtiou  of 
tbe  Cbni^mas  presents,  the  pupils  rendered  the  beautiful  play  The  Star  of  Jacob,  which  was 
njoysd  by  all,  young  and  old;  and  although  the  latter  could  nut  understand  ttie  language,  yet  the 
s^ioD  of  toe  play,  the  tableaux,  the  singing,  and  the  expression  and  precision  with  which  it  was  given 
broaght  bmne  tothe  mind  and  heart  eveuof  the  old  Indians  the  full  si^rniticance  of  the  repre-sentatiun. 
Of  the  closing  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  Campbell  County  Courier,  of  Mound  City,  S. 
Dak.,  says  as  follows : 

"  Tbe  exhibition  of  the  Indian  boarding  school,  near  Vanderbilt,  which  took  place  tbe  23d  of  June, 
was  sucocsstul  in  every  respect.  The  performances,  consisting  of  music,  recitations,  dialo^os.  i>Iays, 
etc..  exbibitod  a  surprising  desree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  ot  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  would  do 
cpoAii  to  any  school  in  the  world.  The  patient  labor  which  those  in  cbarj^e  of  the  school  have  bestowed 
npoB  the  Indian  children  should  receive  the  recognition  everywhere  which  it  so  Justly  deserves.  The 
srbool  should  receive  tbe  moral  and  material  aid  of  the  American  people,  which  willenable  it  to  oon- 
tinue  and  extend  the  good  work  of  civibxing  and  Christianizing^  the  Indian." 

In  eoocluslon,  allow  me  to  return  my  kindest  thanks  for  any  aid  and  help  received  from  the  Indian 
Offtee  through  ita  agent,  and  I  can  not  help  expressing  ray  greatest  satisfation  over  the  reappointment 
of  oor  worthy  agent.  James  McLaughlin,  to  his  fourth  term  as  Indian  agent  of  this  Important  reserva- 
tion, a  position  which  be  has  so  ably  filled  during  th«*se  many  years,  and  proved  himself  under  all 
Urcnmstances  a  most  efficient  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  a  trustworthy  friend  of 
(ksseboola  under  bis  snperviaion.    HisTeappointment  to  oflioe  was  indeed  a  Just  recognition  of  bu 
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valuable  serriceR,  which,  I  hope«  we  will  have  the  happineaa  of  eigoviiij;  for  many  years  yet  for  the 
great  benetit  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge,  and  the  enoonragement  or  those  employed  in  the  work 
of  their  oivilizatioii  and  education. 
Yours,  most  respecdnlly, 

Mabtin  Kbnkl, 
SuptriiUttuiitnt. 

The  rOMMtSSIONBR  OF  iKDIAir  AFFAIB8. 

(Through  Jas.  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Standing  Rock  School. 

iNDUtnUIAL  BOARDUVO  SCBOOL, 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  AuguH  tS,  189i. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  rule  41  for  the  Indian  school  service,  I  desire  to  present  my  annual  repoit 
of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

The  school  year  1894  has  been  quite  successful.  From  end  of  October,  1893.  until  end  of  Jane,  1804, 
the  attendance  kept  constantly  above  the  number  the  school  is  expected  to  accommodate.  For  sev- 
eral monthti  from  15  to  20  additional  pupils  had  to  be  crowded  into  ft  in  order  to  meet  the  appUcatioflui 
for  admittance.  This  could  only  be  done  through  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employes  to 
sacrifice  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

Inspectors  visitins  the  school  readily  admit  the  necessity  of  procuring  more  room.  Taking.  how> 
ever,  into  consideration  that  the  present  school  buildings  are  without  proper  water  supplies,  hence 
constantly  endangered  in  case  of  fire,  it  appears  to  be  a  better  plan  to  consider  the  erection  of  a 
separate  building,  consisting  of  proper  class  rooms,  including  an  assembly  hall.  This  would  enable 
ns  to  properly  accommodate  the  pupils  in  the  old  school  building,  supplying  the  necessary  dormi- 
tories and  dining  rooms.  Advantages  Arom  a  sanitary  point  of  view  lend  additio  jal  force  in  £avor  of 
this  plan. 

The  past  school  year  broueht  us  many  improvements.  The  bnildinga  are  repainted :  a  porch  for 
the  hospital  and  two  cisterns  built;  eight  cows  added  to  the  stock,  and  a  fine  team  of  horses,  with  a 

food  wagon,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school.    I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Agent  Mc- 
laughlin for  the  kindly  interest  and  personal  attention  he  gave  to  the  above-named  matters. 
The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.    Promotions  were  made  regularly  after  oareftal 
examinations. 
The  industrial  department  also  did  excellent  work. 

Altogether,  I  fool  Justified  in  pronouncing  the  school  year  1893-1894  one  of  general  snooess  and 
healthy  progress. 

Very  respectfully, 

Bbatricb  B.  Sokdkrbgokb, 

Suptrintende$U. 

The  CoMMisBiONBR  or  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  James  McLaughlin,  J.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  River  School. 

Grand  Bivrr  Boarding  School, 
Standing  Hock  JUservaHon,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  7, 1S9*. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Grand  River  Boarding  Sohool,  which 
wa«  first  opened  to  the  reoeption  of  pupils  on  November  20, 1894. 

In  the  schoolrooms  the  children  are  remarkably  quick  and  bright,  anxious  to  learn,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning  to  read  and  write  and  in  solving  practical  problems  in  arith- 
metic. A  specialty  has  been  made  to  teach  the  children  to  reason  ana  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
reproduce  tne  thought  in  good  English.  I  find  that  our  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  speak  Eng- 
lish to  each  other  in  their  recreation  hours,  particularlv  when  outside  of  the  building. 

Details  of  piipils  are  made  for  the  industrial  departments  and  changed  every  two  weeks.  In  the 
routine  work  or  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  the  girls  show  aptitude  and  proficiency.  The  boys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  planted  a  garden  of  5  acres  in  potatoes,  com,  etc^ 
but  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  I  regret  to  say,  it  v.ill  be  a  failure. 

The  deportment  of  the  children  has  been  very  good ;  they  worked  willingly,  were  obedient,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  do  what  thev  were  told.  Wo  have  had  but  few  runaways ;  these,  on  their  return 
to  the  school,  were  not  punisbeo,  but  told  quietly  and  firmly  that  it  was  not  right,  and  that  they 
must  not  do  it  agair,  which  in  most  cases  had  the  desired  efiect. 

The  general  health  ot  the  children  has  been  excellent.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  bnlldinff 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  Rules  regarding  weeklv  baths  and  change  of  clothing  have  ueen  enforcetL 
and  everytiiing  done  to  promote  the  health  of  tne  children  and  leach  them  habits  of  order  and 
cleanliness. 

Very  respectfully, 

AOND  G.  FRRDRTB, 

Sup^rinia^lmU, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

(Through  James  McLaughhu,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent). 
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KEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AN()  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okia.,  September  17, 1S94. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annnal  report  of  this  agency,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Popidatioii. — ^The  population,  as  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  June  30,  1894,  is  as 
follows: 


Males  orer  18  vears 

FMnatos  over  14  years .... 

Males  under  18  yoani 

Femalen  under  14  years  . . 

Total  of  all  ages 

Males  between  6  and  18  . . 
Females  between  0  and  18 


Name  of  tribe. 

Total. 

Cheyenne. 

Arapaho. 

564 

258 

822 

709 

355 

1.064 

395 

231 

620 

388 

176 

564 

2.056 

1,020 

3,076 

286 

164  1 

450 

303 

150 

453 

CiTili»tioii. — Their  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  Though  declared  to  be  citizens, 
they  are  so  only  in  name:  they  were  not  at  the  time,  nor  have  they  become  so  since 
allotments  were  takun.  It  is  questionable  policy  whether  allotments  should  be  given 
to  or  the  rights  of  citizeuship  conferred  on  Indian  tribes  that  are  not  prepared  for 
the  metamorphosis  in  their  condition  that  must  ensue  before  they  become  prepared 
to  exercise  the  same.  They  are  not  ready  to  cope  with  their  more  astute  white 
neigh borsL  and  are  of  necessity  greatly  dependent  on  their  agent  for  advice  and  pro- 
tection. To  him  they  bring  all  their  grievances.  Their  almost  daily  tales  or  the 
white  man's  imposition  and  injustice  keep  him  busy  in  his  efforts  to  adjust  such 
matters  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

The  daily  conflict  of  the  white  man's  laws  with  Indian  habits  and  customs  is  puz- 
zling to  them  in  the  extreme.  They  can  not  understand  why  they  may  not  have  two 
wivee;  or  why  they  may  not  take  the  property  of  a  relative  and  use  it  if  they  so 
desire^  whether  the  owner  consents  or  not;  or  why  the  relatives  may  not  take  away 
the  wife  of  another  who  does  not  respond  to  their  demands;  or  why  they  may  not 
eat  the  substance  of  a  friend  or  relative  as  long  as  any  remains;  or  why  the  idle  and 
indolent  may  not  share  the  provender  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty ;  or  why  the 
Government  will  not  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  supply  them  with  farm- 
ingtools  aud  implements,  or  why  they  should  work  for  their  own  subsistence. 

They  have  been  so  long  dependent  on  the  aid  of  a  generous  Government  that  they 
can  not  realize  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  must  exert  themselves  aud  begin 
the  work  which  will  result  in  self-support  and  independence.  Something  should  be 
done  to  start  them  on  the  way ;  they  can  not  subsist  themselves  without  a  suflicient 
supply  of  farming  tools  and  implements,  wagons,  and  harness,  to  carry  on  fanning 
operations.  They  must  have  these  prerequisites  before  they  can  even  make  a  begin- 
ning. The  land  allotted  to  them  will  do  them  no  good  unless  they  can  cultivate  it; 
and  how  can  tliey  cultivate  it  without  the  necessary  farming  implements?  They 
have  uo  means  of  getting  such  articles  unless  the  Government  supplies  them  or  they 
will  consent  to  have  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  used  for  such  purpose,  which 
they  are  loth  to  do. 

Experience  has  shown  that  they  .ire  not  competent  to  intelligently  apply  their 
money  to  procure  needed  articles  for  improvement  of  their  allotments,  and  that  it 
would  be  greatly  detrimental  to  their  interests  to  turn  the  money  over  to  them. for 
mich  purpose.  For  the  $500,000  paid  to  them  in  cash  in  1891  and  1892  in  part  payment 
for  their  surplus  lands  they  have  nothing  to  show  to-day.  Had  that  amount  been 
intelligently  applied  to  needed  wants,  th^y  would  bo  better  off,  and  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  them  would  have  approximated  a  condition  of  self-support. 

Whilst  a  large  number  of  them  (notably  the  Arapahoes  without  exception)  favor 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
homes,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cheyonnes  oppose  it,  simply  from  a  diRincIination 
to  go  upon  their  allotments  or  to  sever  their  tribal  relations.  The  head  men,  who 
baTe  held  undisputed  authority,  see  in  such  a  proposition  the  abrogation  of  their 
power  to  control  and  their  relegation  to  obscurity,  and  therefore  oppose  any  innova- 
tion that  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  authority.  The  younger  aud  more  enlight- 
ened have  not  as  yet  learned  to  assert  themselves  and  stand  upon  their  individual 
lights,  and  consequently  the  dictum  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  has  as  yet  the  effect 
<«r  law. 

bince  they  are  no  longer  tribes,  but  independent  citizens,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
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necessity  of  the  Department  imposing  some  stringent  measores  tending  to  tbe  abio* 
gation  of  tribal  relations  among  these  people.  If  they  will  not  break  up  the  campa 
and  go  upon  their  allotments,  no  progress  will  be  made,  and  they  will  coutinae  to  be 
dependent  on  tbe  Government  for  subsistence.  Their  only  source  of  revenue  is  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  if  they  do  not  learn  to  cultivate  them  they  mast 
necessarily  suffer  and  soon  become  paupers.  Firmness  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  their  agent  can  accomplish  n  good  deal,  but  he  must  be  supported  in  his 
ijfibrts  to  make  these  people  progressive.  They  have  great  respect  for  orders  emAoat- 
ing  from  the  Great  Father,  and  will  in  most  instances  obey  them. 
&  a  communication  dated  December  20, 1893, 1  had  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  It  aeems  to  be  neceaaary  to  adopt  aome  atrinffent  meaanrea  to  compel 
the  Indiana  of  thia  agency  to  live  on  their  allo^n^ita.  Although  their  lands  are  aegrafiatad,  yat 
to-day  their  tribal  relations  are  aa  strong,  and  their  inclination  to  live  iu  canips  when  larse  nnxobera 
aiMtemble  and  idle  away  their  time,  ia  aa  g»eat  aa  it  ever  was.  As  long  aa  these  habits  Obtain,  they 
will  not  become  progressive:  tlierefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  change  in  their  condition. 
With  an  additional  police  force,  or  possibly  the  aid  of  the  military,  their  camps  can  be  broken  up  ajid 
tbe  Indians  made  to  go  upon  tbeir  allotmcnta  and  live  there;  until  they  do  thia,  it  will  be  a  diffioolt 
task  to  teach  them  agriculture  or  to  labor  for  tlieir  own  subsistence. 

I  therefore  propose,  ^  itli  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Department,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  plso* 
ing  them  on  tiieir  allotments  and  compelling  them  to  remain  there.  I  am  aware  that  thia  win  bedlfll- 
ruTt  to  do,  but  an  nttempt  must  be  made  at  aome  time,  and  the  aooner  the  better.  Their  treaty  with 
the  Government  ^*iil  aoon  expire,  and  it  seems  high  time  they  were  approaching  a  ooodition  of  aetf- 
support. 

The  plan  I  have  outlined  will  require  the  expenditure  of  aome  money  to  carry  it  out,  but  it  will  be 
cheaner  in  the  end  than  to  continue  feeding  them.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  police  authorized 
will  oe  n«C6Ssar>'.  An  appropriation  to  break  and  fence  a  amall  portion  of  each  of  their  allotanenta  to 
start  them  in  the  way  of  ualuug  a  crop,  digginic  wella  on  aame,  lumber  to  build  neceaaary  houaea  for 
shelter,  and  the  fanning  tools  to  work  with,  will  be  rf*qnired. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  place  them  on  their  lands  unless  thev  get  aaaistanoe  in  the  way  aeaiioDed. 
They  should  have  good  and  competent  men  among  them  as  farmers  to  instruct  them ;  their  ratlona 
should  be  issued  to  them  in  the  districta  where  they  live;  their  wagons  and  tools  repaired  at  ahopa 
cnnvenientlv  located;  employment  given  to  the  educated  Voung  men  who  have  learned  tnwlea,  in  tne 
rnpacity  of  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  carpenters.  The  oeoes&ity  for  traveling  long  diataiioea  to 
draw  rations  or  to  have  wagons,  plows,  and  tools  repaired  would  thus  be  obviated.  A  great  deal  of 
time  is  spent  by  them  in  traveling  to  and  from  aupply  stations,  and  often  when  their  absoice  jeoiNUs 
dizes  the  safety  of  any  crops  they  maybe  cultivating  and  frequently  losa  of  atock  and  farming  tooTa. 

There  are  many  who  have  never  lived  on  their  allotments,  and  some  that  even  do  not  know  where 
their  lands  are  situated,  while  others  still  maintain  that  they  have  never  parted  with  their  right  to 
their  reservation  lands.  If  thoy  are  placed  on  their  allotments  and  required  to  maintain  a  reaidenee 
thereon,  they  would  no  longer  assemble  in  campa  and  villagea.    Their  congregatiiu;  In  lar^  nombem 

?roraotes  dissipation  and  keeps  alive  barbarous  customs  and  the  habit  of  aancmg  anuindolenae. 
'ribal  relations  will  never  bo  broken  up  if  they  continue  to  live  as  now. 

An  examination  of  (he  map  showing  the  allotted  lands  displays  a  solid  body  of  Indiui  lands,  extend* 
ingfor80  niilea  or  more  along  the  Canadian  Hiver,  which  seems  in  a  measure  to  perpetuate  all  the 
evils  and  bail  influences  that  grew  out  of  the  reservation  system. 

I  feel  assured  that  great  good  will  come  out  of  the  course  suggested,  if  adopted,  with  these  people. 
Is  it  not  better  to  trv  something  of  thia  sort  than  to  let  them  go  on  year  after  year,  drawing  rations  from 
the  Government  ana  living  in  the  same  old  way  without  making  an  advance  toward  a  self-auataining 
condition  1  I  am  willing  to  give  my  energy,  time,  and  attention  to  this  work.  May  I  hope  for  a  favora* 
ule  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of  tliis  communication  at  your  hands  I 

To  which  the  fcdlowing  was  received: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  December  20, 1893,  in  which  you  state  [hero  the  Commia- 
aioner  quotes  my  letter]. 

In  reply  I  have  to  sttitc  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  eonrse  sug- 
gested ny  you  with  reference  to  these  Indians,  if  they  are  to  become  aelf-aupnorting  and  reapectabw 
members  of  the  community,  and  your  proposed  meaaures  meet  the  approval  or  this  office 

I  ri'gret  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  funds  now  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  improre- 
menis  suggested  on  their  allotments,  n  jr  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  these  Indians  have  a  miUion  doUara 
in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit,  do  I  deem  it  advisable  to  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  tho 
pnrnosu  suggested.  It  is  moreover  extremely  probable  that  Congress  would  refuse  such  arequeatif 
made.  Tho  interest  of  tho  million  dolUtrs  held  in  the  Treasury  amounts  to  a  littJe  over  $15  yei^y  par 
capita.    It  does  not  seem  1  hut  so  small  an  amount  of  money  can  be  of  much  advantajge  to  them. 

If,  however,  they  could  bn  induced  to  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  orthe  principal  sum 
for  tho  purpose  ot<erecting  houses  on  their  allotments,  digging  wells,  fencing  the  same,  and  noaaibly 
providing  them  with  agricultural  implements,  and  also,  with  additional  farmers  to  properly  inatruct 
them,  I  think  tho  moneys  so  expended  would  yield  them  a  far  greater  benetit,  and  if  properly  handlod 
might  lead  to  their  l>ecoitiii)g  sell -supporting  and  independent  people. 

J  desiro  you.  by  couHultatuiu  with  tbe  chiefs  and  leading  men,  or  such  other  informal  oonHsrenoea  aa 
may  seem  to  you  mlvisolile,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  prolMble  that  the  consent  of  threefourthaof  tlia 
adult  male  Indiana  can  be  obtained  to  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  fund  for  the  purpose 
indiented.  Yon  will  also  re])ort  about  what  amount  would  be  required  for  this  purpose.  If  it  oeat  all 
probable  that  the  Indians  would  consent  to  such  agreement,  the  matter  can  be  presented  to  them  for- 
mally for  t  heir  assent  and  Congress  asked  to  authorise  the  diversion  of  the  funds.  1  do  not  think  it 
best  to  undertake  this,  however,  unless  there  is  a  probability  that  the  consent  of  the  Indiana  could 
iMt  obtained. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  requested  to  he  informed  for  the  Indians — 

First.  Whether  this  money  would  be  paid  out  for  tho  improvements  authorised  under  the  imme* 
diate  direction  of  the  agent. 

Second.  Would  tho  improvements  made  for  each  Indian  bo  charged  up  to  him  as  so  much  of  tbaper 
oapitaof  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  or  would  he  draw  his  equal  share 
with  tlioso  who  have  no  improvements  made  for  them. 

Third.  Would  those  who  could  tumish  their  own  native  lumber  and  perform  a  portion  of  the  wor^ 
such  as  breaking  or  fencing,  Have  that  much  advantage  over  those  wuo  could  or  would  do  nothing 
toward  Improving  their  own  allotmenta. 
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FooTtb.  Would  those  who  have  some  improvements  on  their  land  be  pririlef^  to  have  the  same 
tmoant  expended  for  tbem  in  making  other  improvements,  such  as  additions  to  houses  and  for  the 
purchase  ot  milch  oows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.,  if  they  were  prepared  and  ready  to  core  for  them. 

Fifth.  Would  those  Indians  who  are  able  to  break  their  own  land  be  allowed  the  same  amount  for 
each  work  when  perfonne<l  in  a  proper  manner  as  it  would  cost  to  have  such  work  done. 

The  Indians  are  now  talking  this  matter  over,  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  them  together  at  the  several 
isane  ataUona  in  a  short  while  to  ascertain  the  conoensusof  opinion  on  this  subject.  They  haveexpressed 
some  fears  that  the  money  would  be  paid  out  to  oontract<n>8  for  the  whole  work  and  that  they  would  not 
get  the  foil  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  I  believe  if  the  Department  would  authorise  the  statement  to  be 
made  that  the  money  proposed  to  be  used  in  this  way  will  be  paid  out  directly  in  the  several  localities 
to  men  living  in  their  vicinity,  whom  they  knew  and  oould  trust  under  contract  to  do  this  work,  and 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  i^gent,  that  thev  would  feel  confident  that  they  would  be  justly 
deikit  with.  Thev  hare  so  often  been  deceived  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  there  is  not 
some  scheme  in  Oiis  proposition. 

I  am  tborooghly  of  the  oninion  that  if  they  can  be  induced  to  go  upon  their  allotments  and  live 
thereunder  the  conditions  already  suggested,  that  their  future  progress  will  lie  assured.  When  the 
beads  of  families  are  located  on  tneir  laud  with  all  their  possessions  around  them,  their  stock  in  their 
own  lnolosaree,with  comfortable  houses  to  live,  in  and  the  necessary  conveniences;  wheu  in  addition 
to  the  produots  of  their  own  labor  they  receive  a  portion  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  lands  of  their 
minor  children  lying  contiguous  to  their  own,  which  should  be  leased  to  white  men  who  will  enter  into 
eoatraot  to  break,  fence,  and  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  the  same,  they  will  no  longer  remain 
dependent  on  the  Crovemment  for  their  snbsihtence,  and  will  in  due  time  become  worthy  citizens  of 
the  community. 

But  their  roving  habits  must  first  be  broken  up,  and  they  should  be  prohibited  frcmi  collecting  in 
rarnpa  and  Tillages  and«  if  necessary,  forced  to  remain  on  their  own  lands.  Many  of  those  who  have 
learned  of  this  proposition  are  much  interested  and  are  eager  for  its  initiation. 

To  this  letter  the  honorable  Commiasioner  made  answer  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  eoromunioation  dated  March  2, 4894.  with  reference  to  the  snbject*matter 
of  olBce  letter  of  January  22,  ISM,  directing  you  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  probable  that  the  con- 
sent of  thrpe-foarths  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  can  be  obtained  for  the  diversion  of  a  portion 
of  their  permanent  fiiutl  of  $1  000,000  for  the  puroose  of  improving  the  allotments  of  the  head  of  each 
family,  as  suggested  in  your  letter  of  Dettember  2*>,  1893.    IHere  the  Commissioner  quotes  my  letter.] 

in  r«ply  1  nave  to  state  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  have  money  expended  for  improvements  for 
the  beMnt  of  tliese  Indiana  in  any  other  *manner  than  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  agent. 
Aa  to  yoar  other  inquiries,  it  is  remarked  that  this  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000  is  the  property  of 
the  whole  tnbe  in  which  each  member  has  an  equal  snare.  Should  this  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000 
be  dimiaiahed  by  setting  apart^  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  a  portiou  thereof  for  improvements 
SA  svggeafed,  the  interest  on  the  remaining  portion  or  diminished  permaaeut  foml  would  be  paid  to 
allot  Ube  Indians  per  capita.  The  amonut  taken  from  this  permanent  fund  and  set  apart  for  the 
Improvement  fund  would  also  be  the  common  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribes,  and  each  per- 
son would  be  entitled  to  the  same  share.  As  an  illustration,  and  without  fixing  any  particular 
amoant,  except  aa  a  matter  of  convenlenoe.  if  there  are  3,300  Indians  and  $380,000  were  set  apart  for 
the  improveuM^ts,  each  Indian  would  be  entitie<l  to  have  improvements  made  or  articles  furnished  to 
the  amoant  of  $100.  and  this  without  regard  to  previous  improvements  that  he  may  have  made,  or 
any  natural  sdvantages,  such  as  the  supply  of  lumber,  belonging  to  his  allotment.  This  per  capita 
amoant  would,  of  course,  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  nidividuals  or  families  who  desire  to 
bare  such  improvements,  and  would  stay  upon  their  allotments.  Where  an  individual  or  family 
slMNild  refuse  to  settle  upon  the  lands  or  manifest  no  desire  to  have  improvements  made  for  him,  the 
MMoey  would  be  retaiDe«l  m  tue  Treasury  until  he  or  thev  should  be  ready  to  have  it  expended  in  the 
manner  anggeated,  or  until  some  other  method  of  expenditure  should  be  determined  upon. 

This.  I  think,  covers  all  your  inquiries.  While  this  is  my  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
money  should  be  dispoMOil  of  so  as  to  secure  a  fair  and  equitable  lesult  to  all  the  members  of  the 
trf  be.  yet.  if  you  can  sucgest  any  more  fair  or  equitable  distribution  or  method  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  your  views  and  will  further  consider  the  subject. 

Acknowled^ng  the  receipt  of  this  letter  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  under 
date  of  Ifarcn  24,  1894, 1  (juote  from  my  reply : 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  state,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  tha^  I  have  submitted  the  propo- 
sition aoggnsted  in  your  communication  of  the  22d  ot  January  last,  in  which  you  advised  that  the 
coRSfHsiiii  of  opinion  of  the  Indiaos  l>e  obtained  as  to  whether  they  would  bo  likely  to  consent  that  a 
pertion  of  the  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  their  credit  be  diverted  for  the  nurpose  of  making 
Bcrded  improvements,  and  to  report  as  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  the  older  Indians  are  opposed 
to  this  proposition— they  holding  to  the  beliel  that  the  Government  ought  to  appropriate  the  neceeaary 
funds  for  such  purpo»«e. 

They  assert  that  their  surplus  lands  were  purchased  at  a  price  far  below  their  actual  value,  viz. 
ahoot  40  cents  per  arr«* ,  that  the  bargain  made  with  tbem  by  the  Cherokee  commissioners  was  effected 
by  the  threat  that  if  they  did  not  accept  the  price  offered  the  Govemmeut  would  take  possession  of 
ibe  lands  anyway,  and  that  they  were  ttius  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  They  say  that 
the  $1.000.UOQ  tu  their  credit  belongs  to  their  childreu  and  they  do  not  wish  to  draw  upon  it  for  the 
purTKwie  of  improving  their  lands. 

While  thia  opinion  prevails  among  the  old  men.  the  younger  and  more  enlightened  element  of  the 
twn  tribra  «eeawi  anxious  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose  suggested.  I  have 
eodenvoTHl  to  make  it  plain  to  them  that  good  results  would  come  out  of  such  use  of  their  money,  and 
have  illiMtrat4^  the  plan  in  the  following  manner. 

First.  That  the  homo  allotment  of  each  family,  100  acres,  be  inclosed  with  a  good 

nnbatantial  fence  of  three  strands  of  barbed  wire,  to  cost $150 

^eood.  That  ^0  acres  be  broken  for  coltivation  and  the  remaining  120  acres  divided 

off  forpastnre  for  stock 60 

Third.  Tnat  a  suitable  house  of  two  or  three  rooms  be  constructed,  to  cost 125 

yoarth .  For  a  stable  and  shed  for  stock 40 

Fifth.  For  a  good  well 20 

ttxtb.  Fora&am  of  horses 150 

Seventh.  For  2  milch  rows  40 

Bigfatb.  For 2  dozen  chickens   6 

Jfinth.  For  pigs 9 

Tbtal «00 
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These  improvemento  to  be  placed  on  the  home  tract  of  the  family,  and  that  they  be  reonired  to  make 
their  permanent  residence  thereop.  The  other  allotments  of  the  wife  and  minor  children  ahoald  be 
leasea  to  white  men,  for  a  term  of  years,  who  would  contract  to  improve  and  cnltivate  the  same  on 
shares,  giving  to  the  head  of  the  family  one-third  of  the  crops  each  year.  Thus  the  family  woold  in  a 
Tery  short  while  become  self-sustaining,  and  no  longer  remain  dependent  upon  the  Government.  As 
the  average  number  in  each  family  is  about  five,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  when  they  are  required  to 
make  their  homes  upon  one  allotment,  and  the  remaining  four  leased  to  white  men  who  would  cultivate 
the  same  on  shares,  that  the  proportion  due  the  Indian  family  would  bo  more  than  actnallv  required 
for  subsistence,  and  that  each  year  they  would  have  a  surplus  to  sell,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be 
invested  in  stock  or  improvements  on  the  home  tract. 

The  l>eneflts  to  result  fhnn  such  a  plan,  if  carried  into  eftect,  are  plainly  apparent.  Ih*ve  not 
despaired  of  inducing  them  to  accept  It,  and  hope  they  will  be  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  neces«ry 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  two  tribes. 

Under  date  of  April  9, 1894, 1  addressed  a  communication  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner, from  which  I  quote : 


I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  from  information  obtained  fhmi  the  several  farming  districta.  I .... 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  question  of  whether  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  would  be  willing  to 
have  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  diverted  for  the  uurpose  of  improving  the  allotments  of 
the  heaos  of  families,  in  the  way  of  constructing  houses,  digging  wells,  fencing  and  breakine  the 
land,  purchase  of  stock,  etc.,  was  submitted  now,  it  would  carry  by  the  neoesaary  vote  of  tores- 
fourths  of  the  two  tribes. 

I  have  fully  explained  and  illustrated  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  them  from  such  use  of  their  funds, 
and  while  at  first  much  opposition  waa  displayed,  now  the  proposition  is  being  favorably  oonaidered. 
and  many  are  anxious  for  its  adoption  at  the  earliest  practiciU>re  moment. 

I  would  respectfully  sugffest  that  the  matter  be  formally  submitted  for  their  adoption  witkuMt 
farther  delay,  feeling  confident  that  by  the  time  a  vote  is  taken  all  opposition  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  so  clearly  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  both  Indians  and  the  Government,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  Territory  by  bringing  so  much  of  the  wild  lands  allotted  to 
the  Indians  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  thereby  increasing  its  products,  that  I  will  eameatly  labor  to 
carry  it  into  efiiect. 

In  this  connection  I  must  point  to  the  advantages  to  grow  out  of  the  leasing  of  the  other  aUotmeats 
of  the  families  to  citizens  of  the  Territory  who  may  desire  to  culuvate  the  same  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
who  would  enter  into  contract  to  deliver  to  the  agent  lor  use  of  the  family  one-third  of  the  crm 
grown  thereon,  and  to  make  in  addition  valuable  improvements  which,  on  expiration  of  lease,  woud 
become  a  part  of  the  realty,  thna  placing  these  allotments  in  a  condition  fit  for  oooupatioB  aa  homea 
for  the  children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity.  A  portion  of  the  crops  each  year  is  a  better 
conaideration  for  the  Indian  family  than  money.  They  will  learn  to  what  advantage  their  lands  can 
be  used  when  properly  cultivated,  and  could  retam  a  portion  of  these  crops  for  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  stock  and  turn  the  remainder  into  money  to  buy  other  neoeasary  artiolea,  auch  aa  clothing, 
provisions,  etc. 

in  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  22d  of  January  laat,  I  submit  the  following  estimate  of  tlM 
amount  required  for  the  construction  of  houses,  breaking  and  fencing,  digging  wells,  purchase  of 
horses,  wagons,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  and  maklne  other  necessary  improvementa,  $500,000.  This 
amount,  divided  by  the  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  share  in  the  annuities,  would  be  $100.66}  per 
capita,  and  would  give  to  a  family,  estimating  the  number  in  each  to  be  four,  about  $066. 

Theg^osons  that  suggest  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  their  permanent  land 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  their  agent  are  that  the  allottees  are  not  com- 
petent to  make  intelligent  use  of  their  money.  Experience  has  shown  that  when 
they  were  paid  the  $5(X),000  in  two  installments,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  them  for  their  surplus  lands,  that  they  derived  no  practical, 
permanent  benefit  from  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  They  had  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  it  was  foolishly  spent  for  all  sorts  of  articles  and  trifles 
that  they  did  not  require.  They  easily  became  the  prey  of  designing  men,  who  man- 
aged to  neece  them  of  the  money  that  should  have  oeen  used  to  supply  them  with 
usefnl  articles.  It  is  now  proposed  to  supply  them  with  only  such  articles  as  are 
needed  in  their  farming  operations,  and  to  build  suAtable  houses  and  provide  them 
with  a  few  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  work  and  hope  for  success  in  the  undertaking  I  have 
assumed.  If  the  plan  outlined  can  not  be  perfected  and  these  Indians  be  induced  to 
labor  for  their  own  subsistence,  then  the  condition  can  be  foreseen  that  will  neoos- 
sarily  exist  when  the  Government  withdraws  its  support  on  the  expiration  of  their 
treaty,  three  years  hence. 

These  Indians  have  been  so  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence  and  support  on  Got- 
emmental  aid  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  they  must  earn  their  own  living  by  hard  labor.  There  are  many 
among  them  that  are  imbued  with  a  strong  ^tesire  to  have  their  own  individual 
homes,  with  all  the  necessarv  accompaniments,  while  some  have  already,  by  their 
individual  efforts,  accomplished  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  may  in  time  become  industrious  and  worthy  citis^ns. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  my  part  that  if  the  families  can  be  established  on  their  home 
allotments  and  the  other  allotments  of  the  wife  and  minor  children  leased  to  good, 
industrious  white  men  for  a  term  of  years  for  a  portion  of  the  crops,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  families  each  year,  the  problem  of  self-support  will  be  easily  solved.  The 
benefits  to  accrue  to  the  several  counties  in  which  the  Indian  allotments  are  located 
are  plainly  apparent  and  readily  admitted  by  all.  The  increased  population  will 
bring  increased  revenue.  Improvement  in  society  will  naturally  follow  the  settle- 
ment of  these  lands  by  a  class  of  industrious  citizens,  as  well  as  the  ootabUshnHUit 
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of  ohorehes,  soIiooIb,  and  good  roads.  By  attrition  with  this  class  the  Indian  will 
in  time  leave  off  his  old-time  hahits  and  customs  and  adopt  those  of  his  white  neigh- 
boTB  Senarated,  as  they  will  he  if  located  on  their  home  allotments,  their  iuclina- 
tion  to  idleness  will  he  reduced.  An  object  lesson  will  be  tan^ht  them  by  their 
eaergetio  and  industrious  white  neighbors,  and  they  will  be  inclined  to  foUow  the 
example  set  before  them.  I  can  see  nothing  but  good  to  come  out  of  the  proposed 
plim  u  adopted  and  they  decide  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  correspondence. 

As  yet  the  Indians  have  taken  no  interest  in  politics  or  cared  to  exercise  their 
right  of  fi^anohise.  It  will  be  several  years  before  they  aci^uire  any  interest  or  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  asserting  their  rights  as  citizens  m  this  respect.  In  their 
Denig[hted  condition  they  are  prompted  only  by  selfish  motives,  and  are  imbued  with 
a  desire  for  those  things  which  are  of  personal  benefit  to  themselves. 

For  the  rising  generation  there  is  hope.  For  the  old  ones  nothing  can  be  done 
bat  to  prevent  the  exercise  on  their  part  of  bad  influences  on  the  younger  and  more 
enlightened  element.  For  those  whom  the  Government  has  educated  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  affording  the  means  of  employment  among  their  own  people  in 
their  several  capacities.  In  due  time  they  will  acquire  business  habits  and  learn  to 
be  provident  of  their  savings.  They  will  become  a  help  to  their  own  race  and  fur- 
nish an  object  lesson  worthy  of  imitation.  Young  men  who  have  acquired  mechan- 
ical trades  should  be  encouraged  to  work  and  instruct  others,  and  thus,  gradually, 
all  who  are  disposed  can  earn  their  own  subsistence. 

The  opening  of  reservation  lands  to  settlement  and  the  taking  of  allotments  b^ 
the  Indians  will  result  in  great  good  to  all  concerned  and  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation if  the  Indians  are  segregated  and  compelled  to  live  on  their  allotments;  but 
not  otherwise.  As  yet  tribal  relations  are  maintained,  and  independent  thought  and 
action  by  the  more  progressive  element  is  embarrassed  by  tribal  government.  The 
edicts  of  the  headmen  have  the  effect  of  law  on  the  members  of  the  tribes. 

The  almost  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine  men  and  resort  to  their 
treatment  serves  to  keep  the  population  of  the  tribes  from  increasing.  The  death 
rate  exceeds  .the  number  of  birtns  each  year,  and  unless  a  change  for  the  better  can 
be  wrought  in  their  sanitary  habits  the  destiny  of  these  people  is  written.  As  said 
before,  tribal  relations  must  be  abrogated,  the  authority  o^  headmen  nullified, 
while  self-reliance  and  the  exercise  of  nee  aud  unrestricted  individual  action  must 
be  substituted.  The  women  are  the  most  persistent  in  the  habits  of  congregating 
ic  camps  and  villages;  their  natural  love,  of  company  and  gossip  keeps  alive  such 
inclination,  while  their  abhorrence  of  solitude  militates  against  the  establishment 
of  permanent  residence  on  allotments. 

There  will  be  need  of  stringent  rules,  and  a  firm  and  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Qovemment  must  be  enforced  to  compel  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  allot- 
tees. No  good  will  come  out  of  the  taking  of  lands  in  severajty  unless  the  objects 
are  attained.  Clearly  it  was  never  intended  that  tribal  relations  should  continue 
or  that  the  reservation  system  should  be  maintained  after  allotments  were  taken. 
No  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  will  be  observed  until 
they  disband  and  enter  upon  their  individual  allotments  and  establish  their  perma- 
nent residence  thereon.  To  accomplish  this  some  degree  of  force  may  be  necessary 
or  otiier  compulsory  measures  adopted. 

Aa  long  as  these  Indians  continue  to  live  as  now  they  will  take  no  interest  in 
matters  political,  nor  do  they  exercise  a  thought  of  matters  outside  of  their  own 
tribal  affairs.  I  have  strong  hope  of  the  ftiture  if  the  plans  outlined  are  carried 
into  execntion ;  and  my  opinions  are  based  on  many  years'  residence  among  them, 
aided  by  close  observation  of  their  habits  and  disposition,  from  which  I  am  indncea 
to  conclude  that  they  are  controlled  by  a  proper  respect  for  superior  force  and  the 
firm  exercise  of  superior  authority. 

Since  January  last  the  Indians  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
whether  they  wonld  decide  to  use  a  portion  of  their  permanent  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose stated.  It  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  are  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  proposition.  They  have  always  been  more  progressive  and  ready  to 
adopt  better  methods  than  the  Cheyennes,  who  invariably  oppose  (at  first)  all  inno- 
vations and  departure  from  old-time  habits  and  customs.  However,  a  large  portion 
of  them  favor  the  plan  outlined  for  them. 

llie  Arapahoes  have  asked  whether  their  share  of  the  permanent  fund  can  not  be 
separated  nrom  that  of  the  Cheyennes,  so  that  if  they  should  wish  to  use  any  part 
of  it  for  improvement  of  their  allotments,  and  are  inclined  to  do  so  by  the  consent 
of  Congress,  It  will  be  available.  I  am  inclined  to  encourage  this  effort  on  their 
part,  as  I  do  not  believe  the  Cheyennes  should  be  permitted  to  hold  them  back  by 
nonconoorrence  in  their  laudable  desire  to  improve  their  condition  by  use  of  the 

means  at  hand. 

I  am  satisfied  that  as  soon  ns  the  Cheyennes  find  that  tlioy  will  not  be  allowed  to 
soe^ve  any  part  of  this  fund  to  be  expended  by  them  (as  is  their  custom)  for  trifling 
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things  that  do  them  no  ^ood  that  they  will  consent  to  have  the  money  invested  for 
the  improvement  of  their  allotments,  thereby  securing  permanent  homes. 

Allotments. — Lands  in  severalty  were  allotted  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in 
1891,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  tribal  relations  are  still  maintained  and  old-time 
customs  still  exist  few  of  them  have  established  homes  on  their  allotanente.  Their 
inclination  to  band  together  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  leave 
the  camps  and  maintain  separate  residence  on  their  own  lands. 

It  appears  necessary  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  compel  residence  on  allot- 
meuts  instead  of  in  large  camps,  where  all  the  vices  are  practiced,  carrying  in  their 
tmin  indolence  and  dissipation  and  the  same  evil  influences  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem. No  appreciable  progress  will  be  made  in  their  condition  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  live  in  this  way.  These  campH  should  be  broken  up  and  rations  should 
be  withheld  until  the  families  are  segregated  and  located  on  their  several  allotments. 
It  is  respectful! V  suggested  that  the  Department  authorize  some  means  of  attaining 
the  desired  result.  The  reasons  advanced  by  them  are  that  they  are  afraid  to  live 
separately  from  fear  of  oppression  by  white  men. 

Clearly  the  object  of  allotting  lands  iu  severalty  was  to  break  up  tribal  relations, 
to  encourage  industry  and  the  acquirement  of  personal  prof)erty  in  lien  of  property 
in  common,  to  make  them  progressive  and  independent  of  Government  aid;  but 
after  three  years  since  the  change  in  their  relations  to  the  Government  they  are 
to-day  in  all  respects  as  much  as  ever  under  tribal  government,  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  chieis  aud  headmen,  and  influenced  in. all  their  condnct  bv  them.  The 
same  old  customs  prevail,  the  same  old  superstitions  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
medicine  men,  the  same  marital  relations,  with  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  same 
inclination  to  idleness,  with  lack  of  thrift  and  iudustry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  means  to  obtain  abandonment  of  all  these  evite  is  to 
segrcgrate  them  and  compel  separate  residence  on  allotments.  It  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  made  self-HUstaining.  Unless  they  become 
wage  earners  they  will  in  time  become  paupers  and  a  charge  upon  the  comity  and 
State,  and  subject  to  the  local  laws  which  inhibit  vagrancy.  When  permanent  reai- 
deiico  is  once  established  on  allotments,  and  these  allotments  are  improved  and  made 
ready  for  their  occupancy  as  they  should  be,  then  the  Government  will  have  done  all 
for  them  that  ought  to  be  done  by  it  or  that  could  properly  be  exacted. 

Additional  fiBmners.— To  accomplish  the  desired  results  they  must  be  supplied  with 
an  additional  number  of  farmers  to  instruct  them.  The  present  area  of  the  several 
fanning  districts  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  better  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
farmers.  Kacli  district  should  have  a'  competent  farmer  and  one  Indian  assistant 
farmer,  a  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  carpenter  (selected  from  the  educated  Indian 
boys  who  have  learned  these  trades),  and  a  field  matron.  An  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  «uch  employes  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  With  an  intelligent  and 
competent  farmer  in  each  of  these  districts  to  look  after  them  and  regulate  their 
intercourse  wiin  their  white  neighbors  and  business  affairs,  they  would  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  eTam  their  subsistence.  Such  a  man  is  absolutely  indispensable,  for  be 
would  be  to  the  Indians  of  his  district  as  the  agent  is  to  all  the  Indians  under  his 
charge.  He  would  be  able  to  do  much  that  the  agent  could  do  if  present,  and  would 
be  appealed  to  by  them  on  all  occasions  wherein  his  intervention  was  required. 
With  such  a  corps  of  assistauta  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  farming  utensils  and 
machinery  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  results.  Js  it  not  better 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  such  purposes  than  to  continue  feeding 
them  from  year  to  year  indefinitely  t 

Citizemhip.— Clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  with  all  the  immunities  and 
privileges,  as  they  have  been  for  three  years,  they  have  not  exercised  their  privilege 
of  franchise.  In  but  few  instances  have  they  voted  or  attempted  or  even  cared  to 
vote.  They  are  seemingly  without  interest  in  local  or  national  politics,  and  are  con- 
cemed  only  with  their  Individual  and  tribal  atfatrs.  The  metamorphosis  in  their 
condition  has  been  too  sudden,  and  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  exercise  their  right 
of  franchise. 

Agricnltare. — The  dry  season  of  the  past  summer  has  had  a  discouraging  effect  on 
the  Indians  Jn  the  matter  of  farming.  It  is  unfortunate  at  this  juncture,  when 
eilbrts  are  being  made  to  get  them  to  establish  residence  on  their  allotments,  that 
their  first  ventnre  at  establishing  their  homes  and  farms  should  not  have  yieldcMi 
bettor  results.  The  scarcity  of  water  (the  streams  all  being  dry)  has  served  to 
bring  them  together  in  large  camps  at  points  where  they  could  obtain  a  supply 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Crimea — The  freedom  from  crimes  of  these  Indians  is  remarkable.  Although 
entirely  surrounded  and  intermingled  with  whites,  instances  are  rare  wherein  they 
have  been  guilty  of  criminal  violation  of  existing  statutes.  Numerous  cases  of 
trespass,  theft,  assault,  imposition,  and  even  murder  have  been  practiced  by  neigh- 
bfiriiii;  evil-disposed  white  persons,  seemingly  with  immunity  aud  iuabihty  to  con- 
vict such  od'euders. 
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A  most  atrocious  murder  was  committed  without  the  slightest  provocation  by  a 
bad  white  man  named  Tom  O^Hara,  alias  Ked  Tom,  who,  in  oohl  blood,  took  the  liie 
of  an  inoffensive  Cheyenne  Indian  named  Wolf  Hair,  in  Roger  Q.  Mills  County, 
November  20  last,  near  the  town  of  Cheyenne.  The  murderer  is  now  in  custody 
awaiting  trial ;  every  effort  will  be  made  to  convict  him.  Knowing  that  his  friends 
would,  by  their  influence,  prevent  an  impartial  trial  in  the  county  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  a  change  of  venue  was  taken  to  Canadian  County,  where 
trial  will  take  place  in  October  next. 

Co  April  1  last  a  difficulty  occurred  between  Indians  and  some  white  men  in  the 
Red  Moon  district,  on  the  upper  Washita  River,  wherein  one  Indian  was  seriously 
wonnded,  one  white  man  killed  and  another  wounded.  This  affair  grew  out  of  a 
(lispnte  as  to  the  possession  of  a  pony  claimed  by  one  Carter,  who,  accompanied  by 
one  Breeding,  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  Chief  Hill,  a  Cheyenne  Indian,  wnero  they 
demanded  the  pony  in  question.  The  pony  being  tied  to  a  wagon,  Chief  Hill  t<ilil 
them  they  could  take  it  away,  but  to  leave  the  rope  with  which  it  was  tied.  Owing 
to  apprehension  that  the  Indian  intended  to  use  his  gun,  one  of  the  white  men  drew 
ba  pistol  and  shot  Chief  Hill,  who  then  got  his  gun  and  shot  at  the  men  as  they 
galloped  away,  wounding  Carter  and  killing  Breeding. 

The  neighboring  whites  became  greatly  excited  over  this  affair,  and,  arming  them- 
selves, went  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  camp  and  demanded  the  Indians  whom 
they  claimed  had  done  the  shooting.  They  pretended  to  identify  two  of  the  Indians, 
who  agreed  to  surrender  themselves  for  trial  before  a  civil  magistrate.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  call  had  been  made  on  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Reno  for  troops,  who 
•eot  Capt.  Hunter,  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry,  with  a  detachment,  to  the  scene  to  ascertain 
what  had  occurred.  Capt.  Hunter's  command  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
lynching  of  the  two  Indians  by  the  excited  whites.  He  took  charge  of  them  and 
'•ronght  them  to  El  Reno  and  turned  them  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  grand 
jnry  of  6  Couutv  indicted  them  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  I  gave  bail  for  their 
»ppearauce  at  the  next  term  of  the  (J.  S.  district  court.  I  also  gave  bail  for  Chief 
Hill,  who  subsequently  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

The  county  where  the  shooting  occurred  is  occupied  chiefly  by  cattle  men,  who 
overrun  the  Indian  allotments  and  allow  their  cattle  to  graze  over  their  lands  with- 
pnt  compensation,  destroying  whatever  they  may  have  in  the  way  of  crops.  This 
M  ?ery  discouraging  to  these  Indians,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  upon  their 
allotments;  bnt  after  this  affair  they  became  alarmed  and  left  their  farming  district 
ta  a  body  and  went  to  join  a  larger  camp  of  Indians  farther  down  tho  Washita 
fiiver.  It  was  only  after  a  troop,  under  command  of  Capt.  Mackey,  Third  Cavnlry, 
^.  at  ike  Te<^aest  of  the  Department,  sent  there  to  establish  camp  in  this  vicinity 
notil  the  excitement  among  the  ludians  was  quelled,  that  they  returned  to  their 
district  to  locate  and  resume  their  farming  operations.  Even  as  yet  they  are  in 
<head  of  these  cattle  men,  and  trouble  is  likely  to  recur  again  in  this  section. 

Htrd  laws. — In  certain  counties  the  residents  of  one  or  more  townships  are  author- 
ised tosnbmit  the  question,  at  a  duly  appointed  election,  whether  stock  shall  be 
pmnitted  to  run  at  large,  and  if  carried  all  landowners  are  required  to  fence  their 
iMds;  otherwise  they  can  not  recover  for  damages  by  stock  permitted  to  rnii  at 
large.  In  the  a<Uoining  townships  the  herd  law  prevails.  It  becomes  difficult  for 
^  Indians  to  understand  why  they  are  permitted  to  take  np  stock  in  one  township 
fur  damage  to  crops  and  not  in  the  one  adjoining;  nnd  it  was  on  this  account  the 
difficulty  above  referred  to  occurred,  wherein  one  white  man  lost  his  life  and  another 
waa  wounded. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  cattle  men  to  drive  the  Indians  away 
from  their  lands,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  use  them  for  grazing  purposes.  Unless 
the  Indians  can  be  supplied  with  sufficient  wire  to  fence  their  lauds,  these  troubles 
are  UkeJy  to  recur.  The  supply  of  wire  furnished  annually  m  the  way  of  annuity 
iwaes  Ib  not  enoagh  to  giv  ^  all  the  Indians  what  they  require. 

Additjooal  schoola. — There  are  many  children  of  school  age  growing  up  in  ignorance 
that  ought  to  be  educated.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  outlying  districts  remote 
from  the  agency.  It  is  impracticable  to  get  them  in  the  agency  schools  on  accouiit 
of  the  opposition  of  parents  to  having  them  go  so  far  f^om  home,  but  who  prouiise 
to  send  them  willingly  if  schools  are  established  nearer  to  them.  I  recommend  the 
cunstmction  of  a  boarding  school  for  60  pupils  near  Arapaho,  on  the  Washita  River, 
and  another  for  75  pupils  near  Watonga,  on  the  North  Canadian  River. 

field  matrais. — I  can  not  too  strongly  represent  and  urse  the  necessity  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  field  matrons.  That  they  are 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  civilization  can  not  be  doubted.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  employed  for  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  There  should  be  at 
least  one  for  each  farming  district.  When  it  is  state<l  that  the  ludians  are  wididy 
flattered  throughout  a  section  of  nearly  4,000,(X)0  acres,  and  in  some  cuhvs  100  miles 
distant  fVom  the  agency,  the  necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  such  employ^  is 
readily  apparent.    The  service  rendered  by  Miss  Eliza  Lambe  has  resulted  in  much 
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good.  She  has  proven  a  most  efficient  matron,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  limited 
appropriation  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  others  like  her. 

s4i^<^tion.— There  arc  two  reservation  hoarding,  one  honded,  and  two  missionary 
schools  established  among  these  Indians. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 903 

Number  attending  schools  during  the  past  year: 

Cheyenne  boarding  school lOS 

Arapaho  boarding  school ^ 110 

Soger  bonded  school  (approximated) 65 

Mennonite  mission  school,  Darlington 14 

Mennonite  mission  school,  Cantonment 57 

Total  average  attendance 349 

The  schools  have  had  a  good  average  attendance  during  the  year.  Stringent  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  agent  have  been  required  to  get  the  children  in  school  and 
keep  them  there.    All  runaways  have  been  promptly  returned  by  the  police. 

Police. — The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  27  privates.  They  are  efficient, 
obedient,  and  laithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  loyal  to  the  agent. 

Inspection. — The  agency  and  schools  were  visited  and  inspected  during  uie  year  by 
Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  aud  T.  P.  Smith,  Supervisor  CD.  Rakestraw,  and  D.  K. 
James,  member  board  of  Indian  commission. 

Improvements. — During  the  year  the  general  appearance  of  the  agency  has  been 
much  improved.  The  buildings  have  been  newly  painted ;  neat,  new  fences  have 
been  built  throughout  the  agency  with  woven  wire;  the  employ^'  quarters  have 
all  been  supplied  with  water  from  hydrants;  cisterns  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired 
and  new  filters  added  j  wells  have  been  cleaned  and  furnished  with  pumps,  and  the 
agent's  residence  repaired  and  an  addition  constructed  thereto,  masing  a  comfort- 
able dwelling;  an  addition  to  the  agent's  office  built,  which  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  transuotion  of  business;  telephones  put  in,  connecting  the  a^nov  with  Fort 
Reno  and  telegraph  station ;  these  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  signal  depart  men 
of  the  Army  as  a  loan. 

A  good  granary  and  implement  house,  with  teamsters'  and  harness  rooms,  was 
obtained  by  moving  a  building  formerhr  used  as  an  ice  house  to  a  suitable  location 
and  repairing  the  same.  A  new  dwelling  house  for  the  property  olerk  was  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  $600,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  employes' 
dwelling  was  secured  by  transferring  the  dispensary  and  agency  physician's  offloe 
to  the  hospital. 

The  streets  have  been  graded  and  water  drains  cleaned  and  opened  to  the  river. 
New  latrines  have  been  constructed,  impervious  to  leakage,  for  all  l^e  employ^ 
quarters.  New  issue  stations  and  farmers'  residences  have  been  constructed  near 
Watonga  and  in  the  Red  Moon  district,  on  the  upper  Washita  River.  Necessary 
repairs  to  and  construction  of  new  fences  have  been  made  at  the  two  boardinir 
schools.  A  new  wagon  road  was  laid  out  and  grade  crossings  put  in  leading  to  & 
Reno,  4i  miles  distant,  which  has  since  been  declared  a  public  highway  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  Roads  leading  out  from  the  agency  have  been  repaired, 
graded,  and  made  suitable  for  travel  for  all  seasons. 

Corrals  were  constructed  in  which  to  kill  the  cattle  issued  to  Indians,  tiieiehy 
rendering  it  practicable  to  have  this  work  done  in  ahumane  manner,  and  doing  away 
with  the  old  oarbarous  custom  that  used  to  prevail  when  the  cattle  were  chased  over 
the  prairie  and  slaughtered  like  buffalo,  making  a  scene  that  attracted  white  people 
from  far  and  near  to  witness  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  £.  Woodson, 
Captain,  Fifth  Cavalry,  Actwg  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Arapaho  School. 

Chktbkne  and  Abapaho  Aobhot, 
Arapaho  Jioarding  School,  August  1, 1894, 

Stb:  Id  oonoplianoe  with  iostmctioiis,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  anniud  report  of  the 
Arapaho  boarains  school  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  Jane  30.  1894. 

Attendanoe.— The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  baa  been  greaterdurinff  the  past  year  than  any 
year  sinoe  my  connection  with  the  school.  Capt.  A.  B.  Woodson,  assuming  the  duties  of  arait  about 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school,  took  occaaion  at  once  to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  his  altl* 
tnde  toward  the  schools,  while  making  the  payment  of  interest  money  the  latter  part  of  Aniruatt 
each  family  was  questioned  by  the  sgeut  concerning  number  of  children  of  aohool  age,  and 
were  instructed  to  place  all  such  in  school. 
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On  tb«*  first  MondAy  of  September  Achool  opened  with  a  larce  attendance,  and  regular  work  began  at 
ence  in  all  departmenU  of  tne  scbool.  Not  a  day  was  lost  yrsaUna:  for  pupils,  or  for  classes  to  fllTup,  a 
fiict  nnpreoedented  during  mv  acquaintance  with  the  school.  Toe  average  attendance  for  September 
was  84.  The  1st  of  OctobM'  there  was  a  large  accession  of  new  pupils  for  primary  grade*  the  enroU- 
meaxt  running  np  to  112.  necessitating  an  increase  of  dormitory  room.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
Bine  men thsTbeginning  October  1,  was  110.    Average  for  the  entire  year.  1074. 

Schoolroom  work. — Class  work  has  been  highly  creditable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  While  I  oan 
not  say  that  the  progress  of  pupils  equals  that  of  white  pupils  in  the  public  school,  yet  I  am  happy 
toaay  that  tbe  interest  manifested  and  the  effort  made  by  the  Arapaho  scholars  is  not  excelled  by 
ponils  of  our  public  schools.  The  pupils  have  learned  how  to  study,  and  like  it.  Their  improvement 
u  this  respect  is  very  evident  ana  encooragiug.  They  are  wide-awake,  thinking,  industrious  otu- 
denta. 

Farmingaiidgardesing.—Abo^t  the  same  amount  of  land  has  been  under  cultivation  this  year  as 
last,  110  acres.  The  wheat  crop  was  a  fair  yield.  Oat  and  com  crop  suffered  much  by  the  drought. 
The  garden  was  planted  early  and  yielded  an  abundant  supply  for  school  from  the  latter  part  of  May 
tUl  close  of  year.  The  potato  crop  was  iqjured  by  the  drought,  yet  supplied  the  school  tables  from  the 
1st  of  Jane. 

ladnstriM.— The  school  is  not  supplied  with  shops.  The  boys  are  taueht  farming,  gardening,  and 
Um  care  of  stock.  With  proper  instructions  they  do  their  work  oheerfolly  and  well.  The  gins  are 
tanght  to  cook  and  bake,  wash  and  iron,  sew  and  mend,  and  in  fact  to  do  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
care  of  bouse  and  home.  Nearly  all  leam  quickly,  doing  excellent  work,  especially  in  the  sewing  room 
and  in  the  care  of  dormitories  and  general  nousework. 

Health  of  papils. — The  health  of  pupils  has  been  unusoally  good.  Ko  epidemic  has  visited  as,  and 
regular  sohool  work  has  not  been  once  interrupted  on  account  of  sickness.  The  agency  physician 
earefblly  excluded  diseased  children  and  faithfully  guarded  the  health  of  the  school. 

Smplo3r4s.— Employes,  with  two  exceptions  have  done  faithful  work,  manifesting  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  pupils  and  in  the  reputation  of  the  school.  The  successful  operation  of  the  school 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  two  employes,  who  were  whollv  onflt  for  Indian  school  service.  Both 
vsre  relieved  Hay  22.  after  much  harm  had  been  acoomplishea. 

Yeiy  reepectfolly  submitted. 

Isaac  W.  Dwibb, 

Superintendent, 

SvrtMMKTEKDKST  OV  IlVDIAN  SCHOOLft, 

(Throagh  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  TJ.  S.  Army,  Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Supkrlntexdent  of  Cheyenne  Scbool. 

CHBTSNICB  and  ARAPABO  AOBMCT,  July  i,  1894. 

Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yon  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne  boarding  school.  I 
jssumrd  charge  of  this  school  on  October  12, 1893. 

The  following  facta  are  indicative  of  its  condition  at  that  time.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  |500 
to  replaoe  the  missing  articles  of  the  property  list.  One  item,  for  instance,  was  the  shortage  of  40  pairs 
•f  blankets.  Wire  had  been  stolen  in  laree  nuantities.  Some  of  the  school  hogs  had  been  stealthily 
removed  fh>m  their  sties  and  barbecued,  to  tne  delight  of  some  of  the  employes  ex  ofiiclo.  At  least 
UO  Imshels  of  oats  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  bam.  Milch  cows  from  the  school  herd 
were  promiscuously  scattered  throughoat  the  country.  No  one  knew  how  many  oatUe  were  the  prop- 
«rty  m  Ch«yenne  school. 

An  estimate  of  the  crops  had  been  carefully  ( ?)  prepared  on  July  18, 1803,  and  is  now  on  record  in 
the  official  report  of  1893.  At  the  above  date  many  or  the  vegetables  named  below  were  matured,  and 
why  such  an  exaggeration  should  be  perpetrated  I  do  not  know.    Please  notice  the  following: 


: bushels. 

Onions do... 

do... 

do... 


Lettnoe pounds 


FoCatoes boshela 


.poi 

DOf 


Estimated.    Realised. 


P 

I 

25 

200 


These  are  fscts. 

No  record  of  last  year's  attendance  can  be  found  at  the  school.  I  have  been  creditably  informed  that 
oAsB  tbMs  there  were  only  7  pupils  here.  an<l  rarely  ever  more  than  60.  Yet  the  average  was  77.  If 
thetnth  was  known  we  nave  actually  doubled  the  average  attendance  of  last  year.  If  neoessary, 
farther  information  will  be  cheerfully  given.    With  this  status  to  build  upon  we  oegan  our  work. 

Attsadaass.  — Throogh  the  incennity  and  personal  endeavors  of  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian 
aceBt«  the  school  was  filled,  ana  with  the  assistance  of  most  of  my  employes  we  succeeded  in  retaining 
t£rm  here  happy  nnd  contented.  We  had  but  one  real  runaway  dnnng  the  entire  session.  The 
children  preferred  the  school  to  the  tepee.  Their  parents  btigan  to  realize  that  this  was  a  good  home 
for  tbem.  No  forcible  means  was  resorted  to.  Kindness,  patience,  forbearance,  and  firmnesf*  were  our 
only  aids.  1  really  do  not  believe  in  much  punishment,  yet  we  have  not  reached  that  perfection  in  the 
Indian  serriee  where  it  csn  be  given  up  entirely. 

ladnstnsa.  —The  industrial  work  has  been  progressive  and  satisfactory.  The  farmers  of  this  vicinity 
beap  words  of  praise  open  ns  for  the  condition  and  abundance  of  our  crops.  We  have  had  an  abnn« 
dasce  of  Tegetables— onions,  pease,  radishes,  turnips,  beets,  lettuce,  potatoes,  and  beans.  Our  melon 
*' Mtch  **  has  been  a  source  or  supply  to  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  We  will  have  for  winter  use  50  bushels 
ofonions,  400  bnahels  of  potatoes,  15  bushels  of 'beans,  15  bushels  of  beets.  350  pounds  of  dried  com, 
lOObusbeie  of  turnips,  and  25  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes.  This  supply  will  tend  to  relieve  the  gsstro- 
Bomical  noootoiiy  of  bread  and  gravy  and  gravy  and  bread.  The  farm  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by 
the  larger  boys,  who  have  never  fidtered  in  the  line  of  duty.    1  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  them. 
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In  tbe  earW  spring,  under  the  instractions  of  the  farmer,  eight  of  oar  oldest  boys  prepared  for  the 
planting  and  sowing  of  85  acres  of  oats,  20  acres  Milo  maizu,  20  acres  cane,  15  flcron  miller,  and  17 
acres  of  garden.  In  addition  to  this  we  also  bad  50  acres  of  wheat,  in  all  207  acres  coltirated  hy 
school.  Next  year  we  will  not  be  forced  to  visit  tbe  azenqy  fortnightly  to  obtain  prorender  for  our 
horses.  We  already  have  800  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  bam  and  at  least  750  in  the  stack,  1,200  bnsfaels 
of  oats,  300  bushels  of  com,  and  300  bushels  of  Milo  maiKC. 

The  girls  have  done  their  work  oheerfnlly  and  well.  We  were  proud  of  the  interest  manifested  tn 
all  departments  by  the  larger  camp  girls  who  had  never  been  in  school  before. 

Sohoolroom  work. — The  schoolroom  work  has  been  good.  By  excavating  under  tbe  northeast  see- 
tion  of  brick  buildingwe  have  fitted  up  a  very  oosy  room  for  tbe  kindergarten  department.  This 
was  very  successful.  W'e  had  many  visitors  who  thought  the  exercises  of  the  little  ones  equal  to 
any  in  our  public  schools.  Here  they  learned  to  sing,  repeat  psalms,  speak  out  distinctly,  and  the 
general  kindergarten  work. 

The  national  holidays  were  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  We  endeavored  to  instill  into 
the  hearts  of  onr  boys  and  girls  the  principles  of  patriotism,  manhood,  and  Christianity. 

A  dagstalf  was  planted  between  the  two  main  buildings  and  the  children  taught  to'Iore  and  saloto 
tbetlajt. 

Praotioal  talks  were  frequently  given  to  oor  most  advanced  b  oys  by  the  superintendent  and  disci- 
plinarian. Paul  Good  Bear,  on  health,  their  present  and  future  conditions,  ana  this  fact  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  them,  that  right  will  always  prevail. 

On  Sunday  mornings  we  hadQur  oabbath  school.  The  employes  famished  the  very  best  literatore 
that  could  be  had.  Much  goo<l  was  accomplished,  not  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  denominatioaaliam, 
but  through  the  divine  principles  of  Chnstianity  as  Christ  taught  and  lived  them. 

Buildings.— The  two  main  buildings  are  in  good  repair  generally,  and  visitors  testify  that  for  neat- 
ness and  general  comfort  our  Cheyenne  home  can  not  be  excelled'  in  the  service.  Most  of  the  moms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated. 

There  should  be  better  bathing  f^ilities.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  sad  mistake  to  expend 
several  thousand  dollars  at  this  school  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  repairs,  and  yet  have  no  play 
room  for  the  boys.  For  the  happiness  and  good  condaot  of  pnpi£s  this  room  is  almost  as  neoesBary  us 
the  dining  hall. 

School  stock.— The  school  has  4  raulos,  4  horses,  2  maros,  and  1  pony.  Our  school  herd  has  inoreated 
considerably  during  past  year;  there  are  now  altogether  104  beau.  The  Holstein  cows  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  milk  for  the  coming  winter.  We  have  a  fine  pasture  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  Oar- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  the  school  disposed  of  20  steers,  which  brought  #500,  and  sold  enough  hogs  to 
amount  to  $250. 

Sanitary.— We  have  had  but  little  sickness,  yet  there  is  one  sad  occureaco  to  record.  Kirk  Bed 
Lodge,  assistant  industrial  teacher  at  the  time,  and  a  model  young  Choyenne  in  every  reapectjWaa 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  on  January  0,  1894,  and  died  of  hydrophobia  in  camp  on  February  6.  what 
suffering  he  endured  no  one  knows.  We  were  present  at  his  deatli,  and  at  tlie  requestof  his  brothers 
the  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the  school  chapel  by  Mr.  Woodward,  the  resident  missionary. 
On  Decoration  Day  the  school  children  marched  to  the  cemetery,  and  with  loving  hands  and  sad  refier- 
tions  placed  their  bouquets  of  flowers  upon  tbe  last  resting  place  of  Kirk,  whom  they  all  loved  and 
admired. 

Employes. — Most  of  the  employes  have  been  loyal  and  faithful.  The  success  of  Cheyenne  aohool 
during  the  past  year  has  been  largely  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  Paul  Good  Bear,  dis«-i]rfiiuirian 
and  returned  student  from  Carlisle.  The  children  aiid  their  parents  liehevein  him,  and  where  he  lottda 
they  will  follow.  He  has  reached  tbe  boys,  and  I  do  not  think  amore  inanly,  indus^ous,  andenergetie 
class  of  y&ung  men  can  be  found  in  any  of  our  schools.  Paul  should  be  retained  here  and  his  si&arj 
increaseo,  as  recommended. 

Oonelasion.— The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  A  cordial  feeling  has  existed  between  employes 
and  tbe  parents  of  the  children.  Our  pupils  nave  been  exceptionally  oright  and  active.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  drive  them,  bat  we  have  endeavored  to  lead  them  into  the  better  way.  The  ludiaa 
inspectors  have  visited  tbe  school  A^equently  and  always  seemed  well  pleased. 

The  last  day  was  one  of  merriment.  Two  hundred  camp  Indians  were  present.  There  weraaonc* 
and  exercises  by  the  little  ones.  The  field-day  sports  consisted  principally  of  footb^l  and  tag  of  war 
between  the  blanket  Indians  and  onr  boys  in  blue.  Tbe  war  waged  heavily  for  some  time.  The  sqiiawa 
became  excited  and  hastened  to  tbe  rescue  of  tlie  long-haired  Bucks,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  tbe  boya 
in  blue  had  gained  tbe  victory.  A  bountiful  dinner  was  served.  Now  the  children  go  back  to  tue 
hovels  of  idleness,  ignorance,  and  filth,  after  ten  montha  of  hard  work  endeavoring  to  edooate,  elo> 
vate.  and  purify  them. 

With  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  untiring  efifbrts  in  behalf  of  the  school,  I  have  the  honor  to  remaio 
sir,  vour  obedient  aenrant, 

Thomas  P.  Ullom, 

Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  U.  8.  Army, 

AcHnif  U.  8,  Indian  Agtnt, 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation. 

CHBTBNini  AND  Arapaho  Agbnct,  Augtut  U^  1S04. 

I  respectftilly  report  the  services  performed  by  roe  aa  field  matron  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapftho 
Indian  Keservation  from  April  1  to  August  15,  1893 : 

Da vs  occupied  in  visiting  Indian  homes 116 

Indian  families  visited .^ 404 

Families  living  in  houses ft5 

Families  living  in  tepees,  hogans,  or  other  Indian  habitations 414 

Number  of  Indian  women  actually  instructed  in  the  foUowine  lines: 

Care  of  home,  keeping  it  clean  and  in  order,  and  ventilated 125 

Cleanliness  of  person  and  premises  and  disposition  of  refuse 159 

Cooking  and  making  light  oread,  regularity  in  meals 67 

Cutting  and  making  garments,  including  children's  clothing  and  quilts 122 

Washing  and  ironing 29 

Adorning  home  with  pictures  and  shelves,  etc 21 

Care  of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  cows,  nndciire  of  milk 14 

Care  of  sick,  ke<*ping  them  clean  and  properly  nourished 48 

Care  of  little  chilores,  haylfigthem  bftthed  and  clothed.. • 07 
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I  try  to  impress  on  sll  of  them  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  other  ways  I  distribnte 
a  great  many  religious  ^pers.  The  edncated  boys  and  girls  read  thera  to  the  older  people.  I  fliid 
that  it  stimulates  their  mtelligenoe.  I  hold  religious  services  in  their  camps  of  Sabbath  afternoons. 
I  think  that  daring  the  four  months  and  twelve  days  of  my  work  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians  I  can  see  an  improvement.  They  are  steadily  learning  the  ways  of  oivilised  life.  Many  of 
tbem  have  been  wearing  citizen's  dress,  and  others  would  adopt  the  white  woman's  dress  if  they  could 
only  And  means  to  puronase  same.  Many  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahos  are  true  Christians  and 
thinking  men  and  women.    The  Indians  love  their  chndren. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  lift  Indian  woman  to  the  hisher  position  given  her,  and  the  sooner  she  reaches 
it  the  faster  will  civilization  grow.    I  would  like  to  see  all  of  uem  have  comfortable  houses  to  live 
is,  and  I  think  many  of  them  woold  appreciate  the  same. 
Years  traly, 

Eliza  Lambs, 
Field  Matron, 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

OsAGK  Agency,  Okla.,  August  18, 1S94. 

8iB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  fur  Osages  and  Kaws. 

The  census  of  the  two  tribes  shows  the  number  of  Osages  to  be  1,65(3,  of  whom  724 
are  haLf-breeds ;  of  Kaws  218,  of  whom  95  are  half-breeds,  being  a  total  of  1,874. 

The  Osages  are  the  owners  of  the  reservation  occupied  by  them,  having  pnr- 
chased  it  of  theCherokees  in  1869,  at  the  price  of  70  cents  per  acre,  cash.  So  with 
the  Kaws,  who  purchased  from  the  Osages  100,000  acres  at  the  same  price.  The 
Oukge  Reservation  contains  ab'iut  1,500,195  acres. 

The  agency  and  schools  aie  located  at  Pawhnska,  a  central  point,  25  miles 
south  of  Elgin,  Kans.  The  Kaw  Agency  and  schools  are  near  the  southern  border 
of  that  reservation,  35  miles  west  of  Pawhnska;  the  nearest  railway  station  is 
Kildare,  Okla. 

The  Osaffe  Reservation  is  generally  hilly,  especially  so  in  the  eastern  half,  which 
is  also  rocKy  and  is  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  black-jack  trees. 
Hickory,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  are  found  along  the  streams,  the  val- 
leys of  which,  with  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southeast  border,  and  a  few  favored  spots 
among  the  hills,  comprise  the  agricultural  lands  which  amount  to  rather  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  adapted  to  grazing  purposes  alone,  and 
for  this  Uie  western  half  is  better.  Being  prairie  the  grass  is  more  nutritious,  is 
better  liked  by  cattle  than  the  timbered  pastures  where  also  the  flies  are  more 
troublesome.  For  tbese  reasons  the  lessees  of  the  eastern  pastures  have  practically 
abandoned  them  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  paid  no  rental  this  year.  A 
list  of  these  delinquents  is  as  follows: 

Amount. 

Harry  E.  Slaughter $378.00 

Trumbly  and  Revelette 607.20 

Vii^ile  Herard 1,267.35 

C.W.Brown 756.00 

Tnunbly  and  Tinker 1,181.25 

JohnPappin 100.80 

Charles  Prudom,  administrator 705. 60 

T.L.  Rogers... 1,881.60 

Thomas  Leahy 403.20 

Fugato  and  Tinker 612.50 

John  Soderstrom,  bond 1, 790. 18 

Loais  Rogers 1,411.20 

Crane  and  Larimer,  bond 2, 100. 00 

A.  W.  Hoots 672.00 

Cyrus  Ririe,  administrator 806. 40 

G.J.  Veargain 98.00 

14,771.28 
Bennett  (Kaw  pasture). 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Kaw  Reservation,  except  that  the  proportion  of 
Carming  land  is  greater,  and  all  the  hill  land  excellent  pasture. 

The  Usages  regard  themselves  as  a  nation  with  a  big  **  "S"  and  the  government  is 
▼ested  in  a  principal  chief,  assistant  chief^  fifteen  councilors,  and  five  district  sherifts, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  two  years,  respectively.  A  supreme  judge 
with  fonr  associates,  high  sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  clerk  of  court,  treasurer,  and 
m  aecretary  are  appointed  bv  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  This 
^Teroment  is  a  very  real  thing  to  the  Osages.  That  of  the  Kaws  is  similar,  but  on 
m  amftller  scale. 
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I  doubt  tlioir  utility  08  a  means  of  oivilization.  The  majority  of  members  ineadi 
case  being  from  tbe  fall-blood  nonproi^essive  part  of  tlie  people,  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  this  element  maintains  a  hold  over  the  younger  people  who  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  at  school  on  or  off  the  reservation  and  have  to  some  degree 
imbibed  progressive  ideas,  but  are,  I  regret  to  say,  sooner  or  later  brought  back 
to  the  blanket  by  moral  and  sometimes  physical  coercion  b^  the  elders.  The  women 
are  more  conservative,  if  possible,  than  the  men,  and  their  influence  is  against  all 
progress. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  these  Indians  had  made  much  prbgress  in  civilisation,  if 
civilization  means  work  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  people 
would  make  much  more  if  each  individual  were  supplied  with  means  to  supply  their 
wants  without  personal  eifort  on  their  part.  Still,  the  Kaws  do  not  seem  to  nave  done 
much  better  than  the  Osages  in  this  respect,  and  they  have  very  little  money,  yet 
one  can  find  a  Kaw  who  will  work ;  an  Osage  never,  voluntarily. 

Educational  facilities  on  the  reservations  consist  of  the  Government  school  at  Paw- 
huska,  for  girls  and  boys,  with  capacity  for  180  pupils.  Another  at  Kaw.  for  boyt 
and  girls,  w  pupils.  The  average  attendance  for  the  past  six  months  at  Osage  was 
170;  at  Kaw,  40.  The  reports  or  these  schools  will  show  in  detail  the  work  done, 
and  I  regard  the  result  as  verv  creditable. 

There  are  two  Catholic  scnools  on  the  Osage  Reservation — St.  Louis,  for  girls, 
at  Pawhuska,  with  capacity  for  100  pupils,  average  attendance;  St.  Johns,  on 
Hominy  Creek,  15  miles  southwest  from  the  agency,  for  boys,  capacity  100,  aver- 
age attendance.  These  schools  were  well  conducted  in  every  respect.  Hiey  had 
throughout  the  year  more  scholars  than  they  were  paid  for,  and  I  recommend  that 
for  this  year  contracts  be  made  for  the  full  number  they  can  accommodate.  They 
will  be  paid  only  for  what  thev  have,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  keep  any  with- 
out pay,  and  I  hope  to  fill  all  the  schools  this  year. 

Fanning. — But  little  of  this  is  done  personally,  by  Osages  especially.  Every  fam- 
ily has  a  farm  or  claim — some  two  or  more,  one  for  each  member  of  the  family — with 
fairly  good  house,  built  mostly  by  the  traders  or  white  tenants,  who  oarn^  on  the 
farm  on  shares,  look  after  the  stock,  the  Indian  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
daring  the  summer  at  the  dance  houses,  of  which  there  are  four  on  the  reservation. 
The  one  at  the  agency  consists  of  the  roundhouse,  where  they  dance  in  bad  weather, 
and  a  collection  of  25  or  30  houses,  where  the  Indians  live  in  preference  to  staying  on 
their  farms.  I  have  sent  them  away  several  times,  but  they  come  back  in  a  little 
while.  Their  dances  this  year  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  post-funera> services, 
although  they  are  called  war  dances,  the  object  being  to  commemorate  the  warlike 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  simulate  the  taking  of  a  scalp,  which  he  may  carry  to 
his  new  abode.  The  smoke  dance  is  another.  This  is  an  entertainment  to  visiting 
bands  of  their  own  or  other  tribes.  The  pipe  is  passed,  then  a  dance,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  making  of  presents  to  the  visitors.  As  the  one  who  gives  most  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  the  hosts  frequently  strip  themselves  of  all  movable  prop- 
erty. There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  persistent  effort  to  prevent  this.  The 
Indians  say  they  have  always  done  so. 

The  Indian,  when  at  home,  will  do  no  work  if  he  can  help  it ;  he  hires  his  wood  cut 
and  hauled.  Nor  will  his  wife  do  the  housework  if  she  can  hire  a  servant,  or  the 
renters'  wife  to  do  it  for  her.  In  many  houses  the  two  families  eat  together — ^the 
provisions  being  supplied  by  the  Indian  and  cooked  by  the  white.  The  renter  of  coarse 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  crops,  etc.,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  Indian 
who  has  a  good  farm  hauling  from  tbe  store  hay  and  com  for  his  horses.  I  have 
tried  to  change  this  by  requiring,  before  permitting  a  renter,  to  any  Indian,  who 
was  able  to  work,  a  promise  that  ne  would  cultivate  at  least  10  acres  himself. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  full-bloods.  The  half-breeds  are,  as  a  rule,  more  prov- 
ident and  industrious,  some  of  them  being  good  business  men  and  making  fortunee 
and  occupy  the  choicest  lands  on  the  reservation,  where  the^  have  homes  uiat  would 
be  called  luxurious  in  a  more  advanced  community  than  this. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  fairly  good,  but  com,  which  is  the  principal  crop  of  the 
country,  is  almost  a  failure  from  the  long  drought  and  hot  winds  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  middle  of  June. 

The  farming  lands  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  either  by  claim  improvementa  or 
cultivation,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  unoccupied  body  of  160  acres  of  good 
land. 

Grazing. — ^As  stated,  many  of  the  leases  haye  been  practically  abandoned,  and  for 
which  no  rental  has  been  received  since  I  took  charge.  I  should  not  regret  to  see 
the  grazing  business  discontinued,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Osages  are  concerned,  as  they 
have  alrea!a  V  more  money  than  is  good  for  them.  The  Kaws,  however,  need  the  rev- 
enue from  tnat  source. 

Crimei. — There  are  few  committed  by  the  Indians  excepting  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy. They  submit  to  injustice  from  their  white  neighbors,  sometimes  penonal 
maltreatment,  without  resistance;  but  crimes  against  the  Indians  seem  to  be  on  ihm 
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increase.  There  \b  a  class  of  people  along  the  borders  of  the  reservation  whose  only 
means  of  sostenance;  would  appear  to  be  whisky  peddling  and  stock  stealing 
Scmrcelj^a  week  passes  witboat  an  Indian  complaining  that  his  hogs,  horses,  or  cat- 
tle have  been  stolen,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent,  or  to  convict  the  thieves 
when  found.  The  full-bloods,  upon  whom  these  losses  fall,  are  so  terrorized  by  this 
class  that  the^r  will  not  testif;^  against  them,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
b«  protected  is  by  a  garrison  of  U.  S.  troops  on  the  reservation,  or  a  police  force 
properly  mounted  and  paid.  We  wage  constant  war  against  thieves  and  whisky 
peddlers  with  all  the  force  we  have,  but  the  force  is  so  weak  and  the  avenues  of 
escape  so  many  that  we  can  do  but  little.  And  then,  too,  the  penalty  imposed  on  whisky 
cases  is  generally  so  light  as  to  be  of  no  deterrent  value  whatever.  Nor  will  this 
condition  improve  until  the  newly  opened  country  is  filled  with  a  settled  and  law- 
abiding  population.  The  country  is  overrun  with  deputy  U.  8.  marshals.  One  can 
not  Tide  10  miles  from  the  agencv  without  meeting;  them,  but  their  efforts  seem  to 
be  confined  to  arresting  Indians  who  may,  at  some  time,  have  had  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  white  man  arrested  by  them  for  theft,  and 
very  few  in  whisky  cases,  while  the  arrest  of  Indians  will,  I  am  sure,  amount  to 
upward  of  a  thousand. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  arrests  by  the  chief  of  police  since  July  25, 18d3: 


Karnes. 


G«oTge  Flarety . . 
l^Ux  Red  Eagle. 
LooiaStankel... 

A.J.Wade 

Janes  Conley  . . . 
George  Bowman. 
Henry  Bobberto . 
Senria  Martines . 

&.  w.  Danlap 

Jolm  Alley 

KADey 

Charley  Tinker. . 
WUaon  Tomer., 
fiuney  Macwell. 
LooiaRerard. 


Robert  breeding. .. . 
Chariey  Wbite  Tail. 


Offeose  charged. 


Sellinc  liqaor. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Larceny 

do 

do 

SelUne  liquor. 

ABAaolt 

Selline  liquor. 

'.'.'.'.'.do '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Aasault 


Robert  FyiTe 
Hiram  Plummer 

Jamee  8bockey ' do 

Charley  Dean | do 

JUtgeae  Hosier do 

Ifinkahabe I do 

Whit«Hom I do 

Frank  Comdropper ' do 

JobnStrate 

Hiarid  Harrla 

Thomas  Miller.... 
Harrey  Patteraon 
R.B.Rd  wards.... 

Roman  Logan do 

Frank  Lennett do 

JobnBlackmer do 

Wm.Her8ey do 

W.  K.  Anstin do 

Wm.Heraey Larceny... 

Fred  Moneravey Selling  liqu 

▲.Allra ' do.... 

Pbe  tse  moie 

Alex  Eagle  feather . 
Sue  abe  abo  wat  tab. 

Joeeph  Webster 

G.w.Fleldii 

HATrey  GrUBn 

Joe  Cbe  sho  wat  tab. 

W.CKannedy 

ir.S.Kannedy 

Frank  DaTia 

E.X.BUJ8 

LearrWofie 

Joe  Che  Wat  tale... 

Charier  Smitb 

8nm  WesTer 

Thomas  Croock 

William  Thomas 

John  Bakor 

J.  Gates 

lUrterOates 


do 

Larceny  of  timber 

Larceny  of  walnnt  timber. 

'!^7o"r!:::::::::::::: 


or. 


do 

do 

do 

Larceny 

do 

Selling  liquor 

Murder. 

Selling  liquor 

do 

.A... .do 

do 

do 

do 

Laroenv  and  attempt  to  kill 

Asuanlt 

Selling  liquor 

AftKamt 

SelliufiT  liquor 

do 

do 


Color. 


White  mnn. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cherokee  Indian. 
Mexican. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  raan. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indinn. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indinn. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 
White  man  (killed). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 
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Names. 


W«lUce  Murray  — 

John  Alley 

Ed.Alley 

Jmnies  Morrlii 

Alex.  Davis 

Mrs.  Nettie  Lewis . . . 

JohnKillble 

Jacob  Hosier 

John  Plumer,  sr 

John  Plumer,  Jr 

Itobert  Breeding 

Mrs.  L.  BreediDg  — 

George  Rogers 

Albert  Minors 

Wsshbam  Fields... 

Andrew  Fields 

Jake  Jones 

Brace  Adams 

Lock  Langley 

John  Bray 

William  Washbom  . 
Charley  Ravelte  — 

Nlely  CallahaD 

Robert  S.  Broocks. . . 

H.H.Pasco 

WlUiam  Wiley 

James  Martin 

Qfeorge  Flaherty . . . . . 

Jack  Funte 

Charley  Cline 

Captfiill 

Holen  Ames 

Jessie  Squires 

O.  L.  Kurtzie 

Katban  McCsrrer . . 
George  R.  Koonce  . . 

John  Tweedy 

Olirer  Browuer 

Charley  Parks 

John  .tohnson 

John  Tweedy 

&H.  Perrier 

Cinch  T.  West 

Nora  McG  innis 

Barney  Maxwell 

Morrison  Dewooddy 

Z.  G.  Goodneil 

Frank  Elam 

l>Are  Patterson 

Elijah  Higgins 

J.  C.  Weathers...,. 

Eugene  Mosiw 

Mrs.  Nettie  Lewis  . . 

Wm.  Wright 

Charley  Pmden. . , . . 
JobnMcFall 

fleO  Kumpah 
ohnPahsue , 

D.  L.  Freeman 

Antwine  Albert 

Alex  Kaglefeather. . 

Mohahahgreh 

Black  Dog 

Cross  Soilth 

Newton  Paul 

Roman  Logan 

Frank  Lennett 

John  Blaokman , 

Thomas  Smith 

J.B.  Friedman 

B.E.EUis 

BeiU>  Haynie , 

Louis  Tinker 

John  Baker 


Offense  charged. 


Selling  liquor 

Larceny 

Selling  liquor 

!!!!"*do*'!ll-*l**!l**!*' 

Larceny 

do 

do 

Assault 

do 

Selling  liquor 

Larceny 

do 

do 

do 

Assault 

Larceny 

do 

do 

Assault 

Selling  liquor 

Obstructing  officer 

Selling  liquor 

Assault 

Larceny 

Selling  liquor 

ShootJng  stock 

Selling  uquor 

Selling  whisky 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tbeatening  to  kill 

Selling  whisky 

do 

Selling  liquor 

I'rain  roboer 

Selling  liquors 

do 

Cutting  walnut  timber 
Selling  liquor 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


Cutting  walnut  timber 
Selling  liquor 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Selling  whisky 

V/.V.do'.'.'.y.'.V. 
do 


C<dor. 


Osage  Indian. 
Whit*«  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wlilte  woman. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
Wklte  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Negro. 
White  man. 
Cherokee  Indian. 

Do. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Da 
Osage  Indian. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.     ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osago  Indian. 
White  man. 
White  wotimn. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 
White  woman. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
White  man. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Osage  Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 


Recapitulation  of  arrests: 

Whites 04 

KlUed I 

Osage  Indians 42 

Cherokee  Indiana  3 

Laroenv 21 

Assault 9 

Catting  timber  (Osages) % 
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There  are  no  easy  places  at  tliis  agency.    It  re<^iiires  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it 
on  the  part  of  every  emp]oy<^,  and  for  the  willing  faithfulness  of  these  and  the  nni- 
fonuconrtesy  I  have  received  from  your  office  I  desire  to  record  my  hearty  thanks. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Frbeman, 
Mqfar,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Osage  School. 

OSAOK  BOABDIKO  SCHOOL,  Okla.,  AugiiH  4,  2894. 

Sd:  Hj  predecessor,  Mr.  C.  E.  KendaU,  writes  for  the  annaal  report  as  follows : 

"The  leDool  buildings  sre  loosted  on  an  elevation  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  asonoy.  The 
b'lildhigs  tfe  five  in  nnmber,  as  follows :  Boyn*  home,  ^rls'  home,  schoolhonse,  hospitoi,  and  bam. 
Tbeflrtt  foor  named  are  sitaated  in  a  csmpna  of  natural  forest  trees,  which  contains  10  acres.  This 
firet  ample  ahade  and  serves  as  a  protection  from  the  hot  sun  dorioff  the  summer  months. 

The  boys'  home,  the  oldest  of  the  buildincs.  has  accommodation  fur  80  boyu,  although,  with  equip* 
■cats,  more  coald  be  well  accommodated.  This  bailding  was  formerly  used  as  quarters  for  boys  and 
tM»,  and  for  schoolrooms.  The  schoolrooms  have  been  made  into  dormitories,  and  the  girls*  quarters 
•re  used  fur  the  little  bovs.  This  building  was  papered  and  painted  last  year.  There  naa  been  some 
Mttlingin  the  walls,  which  will  necessitate  replacing  some  oithem  with  new. 

Tbeglris'  hfimeis  a  three-story  stone  bnilding,  having  a  basement  under  all  of  it.  At  present  we 
have  aooommodations  for  80  girls,  but  conld  oe  arranged  and  eonipped  to  accommodate  more.  The 
tet  floor  is  ased  formnsic,  sitting,  and  sewing  rooms,  and  for  Kitchens  and  dining  rooms  for  both 
«Bplov6s  and  children.  *'  The  second  floor  is  used  by  emplov6s  and  the  Ur^er  girls  as  sleeping  rooms. 
The  taird  floor  is  for  the  smaller  girls'  sleeping  Quarters.  The  basement  Hffbrds  ample  room  for  lann- 
^,  play  rooms,  and  workshops.  The  bnilding  Is  well  planned,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  better 
npplj  of  water  and  meana  to  raise  it  to  all  parts  of  the  bailding,  it  is  very  well  equipped. 

The  scboolhoiise  is  a  two-story  stone  structure,  lying  midway  between  the  two  homes.  It  has  5 
Khoolrooms.  with  a  seating  capacity  of  180.  There  Is  also  a  large  chapel  room  which  will  seat  800 
Kople.   This  bnilding  is  well  planned,  ventilated,  and  lighted. 

The  hospital  is  a  frame  structure,  and  will  accommodate  10.  This  would  be  inadequate  in  case  of 
eoDtsgioos  diseaaee.  The  healUi  of  Uie  school  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  Ail  the  buildings 
art  heated  by  ateam. 

"The  water  works  extend  to  all  the  buildings  except  the  schoolhouae,  which  in  case  of  fire  can  be 
eoBMcted  to  the  water  supply.  The  difiiculty  so  far  has  been  to  get  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
sad  to  elevate  it  ao  as  to  be  used  in  extinguinhing  fires. 

"^I  vould  recommend  that  the  bam,  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  buildings  are  located, 
he  moved  to  the  top  of  the  hUL  where  it  will  be  mure  accessible. 

**  The  achool  fkrm  is  separated  from  the  grounds  by  the  village,  and  the  garden  containing  the  orchard 
ie  located  in  the  ▼lllage.  This  is  an  unfortunate  arrangement.  It  makes  the  farm  work  unhandy, 
Md  the  garden  and  orchard  where  intruders  pilfer  and  destroy  the  growing  crops.  This  seems  to  be 
MM  heft  location,  on  aoooont  of  the  fertile  x  alloy  to  the  south  of  the  grounds.  The  orchard  is  about 
4  sens  in  extent,  and  containa  apple  and  peach  trees  and  grapevines.  There  was  produced  tnfm 
the  orchard  laat  rear  25  bushela  of  apples,  200  bushels  of  peache.t,  200  bushels  of  potatoes.  50  bushels  of 
*Bk>iM.  25  bushela  of  radishes,  50  bushels  of  bean<4,  green,  60  bushels  of  pease,  40  bushels  of  beets.  10 
hoihfls  of  parsnips,  15  bushels  of  csrrota.  The  farm  produced  1.685  busnels  of  com.  This  year  it  is 
caltivsted  to  com  and  millet.  There  are  86  acres  of  it.  This  coming  year  I  would  recommend  the 
irarchaee  of  wheat,  with  which  to  seed  it  to  small  grain  until  the  ground  can  be  cleaned.  The  farm 
'Made  tome  draining  before  it  can  be  successfully  tuled. 

"  We  now  have  about  500  acres  of  land  fenced  in,  and  the  school  herd,  consisting  of  65  head,  is  kept 
in  it  Formerly  the  cattle  were  left  to  roam  at  will  over  the  range.  I  would  recommend  that  tne 
>dleh  cows  be  selected  from  the  herd,  and  the  remainder  be  bntcnered  for  school  use  the  following 
/"■• 

"  The  work  of  the  paat  year  has  been  very  successful.  Where  so  many  buildings  are  there  is  a  great 
«al  of  vork  necesaary  to  oe  done  in  the  way  of  repairs.  So  far  all  attempts  at  getting  a  good  supply 
*«  vater  for  the  aehool  have  been  failures,  and  I  trust  that  this  much-needed  supply  can  be  obtained. 
A  ^rMten  of  oewersge  is  very  much  needed. 

**  The  sdMmlroom  work  has  been  quite  snooessfuL  Kindergarten  methods  have  been  used  with  great 
raeoM.  Oar  aohool  is  primary,  the  average  age  being  about  11  years.  Our  corps  of  teachers  is 
jood." 

^^1?  Jost  taken  charge,  I  can  add  but  little  to  this  report.    However,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
CoOswiag  needs  of  ibis  school: 
Finrt.  An  adeqaete  water  supply  is  positively  imperative. 

Swoad.  The  indnatrial  part  of  the  school  needs  much  development.  This  will  require  a  dairy 
ovilding  and  ponltry  houses,  and  an  employ 4^to  take  charge  of  each.  This  additional  expense  would 
he  soon  saved  oy  the  products  therefWmi. 

Third.  TIm  aohool  needs  a  nniform  and  complete  plan  of  management,  which  shall  comprehend 
•▼Sfy  detail  oi  the  work,  and  be  unchangeable  and  understood  by  every  employe  and  pupil. 

Tovth.  DlsoipUne  and  the  common  rulert  of  politeness  need  applioauoo;  and  if  the  school  is  filled 
te  Its  capacity,  a  flrat-dass  disciplinarian  will  be  greatly  needed. 
▼ery  reepectfkilly,  your  obedient  servanti 

Balpb  p.  Collins, 

JSuptrinteniUnt. 

M^,  H.  B.  Fbkkmajc, 

Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Ag$nL 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Kaw  School. 

Kaw  Aorxct,  Okla..,  July  1, 1894. 

Sm:  I  herewith  Hubmit  to  yon  the  annual  report  of  the  Kaw  hoarding  school  for  the  fiscal  jear  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1894.  . 

Enrolled  for  year:  Males,  26;  females,  22;  total,  48.  Average  attendance,  iZ^.  The  children  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  enjoyed  good  health.  We  have  no  deaths  to  report.  All  oliildren  in  the  aebool 
have  been  required  to  nse  the  English  language  exclusively.  Whenever  a  pupil  has  been  hc«nl  talk- 
Ing  his  own  language  he  has  been  reprimand^.    As  a  result  they  all  converse  well  in  English. 

Imploy^s.— The  employes  in  the  school  at  present  are  satisfactory.  I  regret  that  the  same  can  wti 
be  Bald  of  all  who  have  been  employed  in  the  school  during  the  year,  and  trust  that  we  may  he  able  to 
retain  all  satisfactory  employes  throughout  the  year. 

Crops. — The  crops  on  the  cultivated  laud  of  the  school  are  aa  good  as  they  were  last  year,  notwith- 
standing  the  dry  weather.  There  are  in  cultivation  40  acres  in  com  which  will  produce  1,000  busbela 
of  com;  20  acres  of  wheat  that  will  yield  400  bushels;  10  acres  of  millet  whicn  will  yield  20  tons. 
Also  45  tons  of  hay  have  been  placed  in  bam  and  stack  for  agency  stock.  We  have  only  been  able  to 
raise  but  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  I  would  further  say  that  the  above 
haa  been  raised  by  the  school  laborers  and  children  in  the  school. 

Teacher.— I  would  recommend  that  but  one  teacher  be  employed  at  this  school  for  the  fiscal  Tear 
ending  Juno  30,  1895.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  first,  all  pupils  that  are  larse  enough  to  perform 
manual  labor  are  taught  same.  The  boys  are  taught  how  to  farm,  care  for  stock,  etc.  The  girls  an 
taught  to  sew,  mend  tbeir  own  and  other  garments,  chum  and  care  of  milk,  and  all  other  things 
peitaining  to  make  good  men  and  women.  Therefore  it  only  leaves  about  20  pupils  in  the  schoolroom 
at  a  time.    Said  pupils  are  kept  out  of  school  one-half  day  at  a  time. 

Stock.— We  have  at  the  school  the  following  stock :  Four  head  of  mules,  80  head  of  oattle.  3  head  of 
ponies,  34  head  of  hogs  and  shoats.  They  are  in  good  flesh,  particularly  the  hogs  and  young  cattle, 
xhe  milch  cows  are  very  poor  in  quality,  and  we  have  not  oeen  able  Co  have  as  much  milk  for  the 
oliildren  as  could  have  been  used,  some  of  the  cows  scarcelj^  givine  enough  milk  to  pay  fur  milking.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  present  stock  be  slaughtered  for  use  of  school,  and  that  about  10  numb^ 
one  oows  be  purchased  in  their  place.  The  hogs  are  in  fine  shape^  and  will  add  largely  to  the  aupport 
of  the  school  the  coming  year. 

Thanking  you  for  your  untiring  energy  and  favors  shown  in  the  support  of  this  school,  I  am,  very 
respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

J.  C.  Kkbnak. 

CUrk  m  Ohmrg; 

M^.  H.  B.  Freeman,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  JJ.  8.  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  ETC.,  Agency,  Okla.,  August  15,  1S04, 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  instructions,  dated  July  5, 1894,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  as  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  which  is  my  first  annnal 
report. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  August  1, 1894,  by  receipting  to  D.  J.  M.  Wood, 
my  predecessor.  The  yearns  work  has  been  very  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unpleasantries  with  some  employes  who  were  bequeathed  to  roe,  and  who  were 
of  the  opinion  the  Indian  service  would  be  much  crippled  by  their  being  retired 
therefrom.  All  things  are  now  harmonious,  and  we  are  united  in  our  efforts  to  make  . 
a  success  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  agency  is  composed  of  four  subageucies  and  four  distinct 
tribes  of  Indians,  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  confederated  tribe  of  Otoes  and  Missouriae, 
and  the  Tonkawas.  As  has  been  the  custom,  and  as  is  almost  necessary  on  account 
of  each  subagency  having  to  a  certain  extent  its  own  government  and  its  boBinesa 
affairs  managed  independently,  I  shall  report  on  each  tribe  separately. 

PONCA  AGENCY. 

This  is  headquarters  for  the  consolidated  agencies,  and  it  is  here  that  the  agent 
has  his  office.  The  agency  is  only  3  miles  from  Ponca  Station,  on  the  Atohison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railroad,  which  is  the  telegraphic  address.  The  opening  of 
the  Strip  has  created  a  number  of  new  towns  around  the  reservation,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  New  Ponca,  just  north  of  the  reservation,  and  only  7  miles  from  the  agency. 

There  were  588  of  the  Poncas  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1894,  an  increase  of 
10  over  the  number  reported  last  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  census  accompanying 
this  report. 

Males 281 

Females 307 

Males  over  18  years  old 137 

Females  over  14  years  old 169 

Children  between  6  and  16  years  old 174 

Indians  over  20  years  who  can  read 46 

Indians  under  20  years  who  can  read 155 

Indians  who  can  understand  English  (about) 250 
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The  Poncas  own  in  common  101,894  acres  of  as  pretty  land  as  the  conntry  boasts, 
of  which  abont  66,000  acres  are  feoced  into  two  pastures  that  are  leased  to  cattle 
men  for  grazing  purposes,  bringing  in  a  revenue  ot  $6,010,  which  is  paid  per  capita 
to  the  Poncas.  It  is  estimated  than  70,000  acres  of  this  land  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Poncas  have  cultivated  1,320  acres — 800  wheat,  20  oats, 
496  com,  and  5  in  various  other  crops.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  broken 
daring  the  year  and  5,700  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  same  penod,  which  ^ives  us. 
it  is  estimated,  3,000  acres  inclosed  by  good  fence.  These  Indians  are  fairly  well 
equipped  with  agricultural  implements,  which  are  in  tolerably  good  repair.  They 
need  more  and  better  horses  to  do  their  work  as  it  should  be  done.  A  steam  thrasher, 
a  thing  that  was  badly  needed,  has  been  promised  us  during  the  coming  year,  which 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  thrashing  the  wheat  very  much. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Poncas  upon  the  good  work  they  have 
done  the  past  year,  and  thank  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acceeded 
to  my  every  wish,  thus  lending  very  materially  to  the  success  of  my  administration, 
I  would  make  special  mention  of  White  Eagle,  the  head  chief,  who  has  been  an  untir- 
ing and  faithful  worker,  and  has  been  richly  rewarded  for  his  labor  in  having  one 
of  the  best  crops  on  the  agency.  He  does  not  lie  around  and  expect  his  **  sons  **  to 
support  him  in  idleness,  but  sets  a  good  example  for  them  to  follow  by  going  to  the 
field  himself  and  working  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support. 

A  majority  of  the  Poncas  are  good  workers.  Besides  raising  and  marketing  16.621 
bushels  of  wheat,  500  bushels  of  oat^s,  and  3,000  bushels  of  corn,  they  have  cut  and 
sold  about  600  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  got  $3  per  cord,  hauled  from  the  station 
to  the  agency  57,367  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  $57.21,  and  did 
eonsiderable  irregular  labor  for  the  Government  and  Oovernment  employ^.  Abont 
50,000  feet  of  lumber  has  been  sawed  at  the  reservation  mill  from  logs  furnished  by 
the  Indians.  The  same  was  used  in  building  dwellings,  stables,  and  generally  improv- 
ing the  allotments  of  the  Indians.  It  has  been  a  busy  and  fairly  prosperous  year 
for  the  Poncas.  They  have  shown  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  civilization 
and  self-support  during  the  year,  and  I  look  for  rapid  strides  forward  in  this  respect 
during  the  year  to  come.  The  season  was  a  bad  one  for  their  com  crop,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  yield. 

Abont  two- thirds  of  the  Poncas  have  accepted  their  allotments  and  others  are  fall- 
ing rapidly  into  line.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  of  the  older  Indians  who  will  hold 
ofl  until  they  are  compelled  to  take  them.  I  have  done  every  thiuj^  in  my  power  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  good  that  will  result  to  them  by  taking  their  land  and 
improving  it,  and  have  been  successful  in  many  instances.  Certain  privileges  have 
been  accorded  those  who  have  taken  their  allotmonts  which  could  not  be  extended 
to  those  who  had  not,  and  this  has  helped  the  allotting  agent  in  her  work  no  little. 
Miss  Helen  P.  Clark,  the  allotting  agent,  is  still  here,  using  her  best  efforts  to  get 
the  Indians  to  choose  their  lands  while  there  is  yet  time. 

The  Poncas  regard  marital  relations  more  sacredly  than  heretofore,  yet  there  la 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this  line. 

llie  missionary  work  of  this  agency  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Irvine,  of 
the  M.  £.  church,  a  good-meaning  old  man,  but  without  that  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  that  are  so  essential  for  a  successful  Indian  missionary.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  most  successful  missionary  work  can  be  done  right  in  the  Indian 
Teeenration  schools. 

There  has  been  no  work  durin^^  the  year  for  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this 
place.  We  have  had  only  a  few  little  misunderstandings  that  were  easily  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  agent.  The  court  is  composed  of  the  good  and  intelligent 
Indians  David  White  Eagle,  Henry  Fire  Shaker,  and  Thick  Nail. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Poncas  has  been  very  good.  During  the  yeaivwe 
have  recorded  19  deaths  and  29  births.  Below  is  the  report,  dated  July  28,  of  the 
agency  physician,  Dr.  H.  W.  Newman,  who,  though  young  in  the  Indian  service,  has 
been  highly  successful  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  those  under  his 
eliarge: 

Sn:  I  hATO  the  honor  to  present  my  first  Jinnaal  report  as  physician  for  Ponca  and  Oakland  agen- 
».  Hy  experience  with  these  Indians,  while  limited,  haa  yet  been  sufllciently  ample  to  destroy 
»y  of  my  preconoeired  ideas  ooncemine  them. 
I  Bare  foand  but  few  oases  of  venereal  diseases,  while  tnberonlosis  is  fearfully  nrevalent;  in  fact  I 
beliere  that  more  than  half  of  the  tribe  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  affected  by  it.  This  seems 
■Uvace  when  their  oat  door  life  is  taken  into  consideration,  as  tuberculosis  and  tnnh  air  are  nsoally 
racarded  aa  Incompatible;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tribe  live  upon  a  diet  that  is  mostly 
alboninoaB  and  containing  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  heat-producing  food  the  prevalence  of  tha 
iHaiMsr  bMooea  more  logical.  The  fact  that  we  have  onlv  palliative  remedies  for  consumption  has 
often.  I  think,  proven  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  gaining  ine  Indian's  contideuce  in  the  white  man's 
uedicine.  The  Poncas,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Tonkawas.  are  willing  whenever  sick  to  receive 
medfeal  att^>ntion,  bat  the  carflessness  of  the  women  as  regards  nursing,  and  the  Indian's  restlessness 
sad^r  the  restraint  which  sickness  should  Imposn,  operate  as  potent  factors  ngaiuat  the  soccessfnl 
trvatnient  of  many  acute  dlMases.  The  *'  medicine  man  "  ha44  given  me  much  lenn  trouble  than  I  antioi* 
ptttcd  b«  woaM.  and  I  believe  under  the  iuriuence  of  the  law  be  will  soon  desist  from  his  practices. 
J  wtab  to  thank  yon  for  the  many  favors  you  have  extended  to  me. 
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• 

The  work  done  by  the  Ponoa  boarding  school  in  the  ten  months'  term  Just  eloe^d 
has  been  good.  Indeed  I  feel  very  prond  of  the  record.  There  has  been  the  largest 
attendance  ever  had  at  this  school;  in  fact^  there  were  more  pupils  than  could  be 
accommodated  and  22  were  transferred  to  the  different  training  schools.  For  the 
most  part  the  children  were  brought  in  willlnj^iy  by  their  parents  and  gnardianji, 
while  in  some  cases  much  persuasion  had  to  be  used  to  get  tnem  to  do  it.  We  hmve 
an  excellent  corps  of  school  workers  for  the  ensu  ing  year,  in  some  respects  far  superior 
to  that  of  last,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  we  can  but  look  for  very  flattering  results. 
Below  I  give  you  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  Joseph  D.  Elliff*. 
dated  June  30,  1894. 

Sib  :  1  have  the  honor  of  anhmltting  a  rep<irt  of  Ponca  boarding  school  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1804.  My  report  will  cover  the  time  only  that  I  have  been  superintendent,  October  30. 1893.  to  Jane 
30. 1894. 

Attendance. — Tho  average  attendance  during  the  year  han  been  the  full  capacity  of  the  school.  Owing 
to  crowded  condition  of  the  building  20  pnpils  wore  transferred  to  Chilocco.  With  improvementt* 
provided  for  we  can  acconiinodate  every  cntlu  of  school  age  on  the  reservation. 

▲t  first  runaways  were  of  fVeqnent  occurrence,  but  proniptnesa  in  returning  the  fugiUve*  and  a 
more  rational  method  of  management  have  almost  broken  up  the  habit  In  most  cases  I  fiiiid  the  cause 
of  runaways  to  be  corporal  punishment  ix^mdiclonsly  indicted  by  school  employes,  or  improper  man- 
agement. 

Buildings.— The  buildings  are  inadeqnnte  to  the  denMinds  of  the  school,  but  I  am  informed  that  tho 
necmnary  imnrovements  are  now  provided  for.  The  sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved.  The 
building  has  Doen  cleaned  and  property  oared  for,  the  beds  changed  entirely,  and  when  building  is 
repainted,  walla  kalaomined,  and  the  lioorH  repaired  it  will  be  in  good  ooudition. 

Farm. — The  school  farm  consists  of  48U  acres.  Of  this  about  275  acres  are  under  fence,  and  of  this 
about  180  acres  are  under  pasture;  tho  remainder  in  cultivation.  The  farm  is  in  excellent  oonditimi 
and  all  crops  promise  n  goo<l  yield.  Tlie  orchard  has  l>een  carefully  pruned  and  onltivi^ed.  Owing  to 
carelessness  in  former  years  only  a  luirt  of  the  trees  will  ever  be  of  any  benefit. 

Btook.— The  stock  consists  of  4*2  bund  of  cattle  (including  12  calves).  2  horses.  2  mules,  50  bogs,  and  a 
few  chickens.  All  the  stock  is  in  ^imhI  condition.  We  have  12  milch  cows,  giving  snlflcient  milk  for 
the  children,  one  meal  each  day.    Since  October  1  we  have  killed  10  beeves  and  19  nogs. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  to  milk  and  care  for  the  cattle.  I  would  recommend  that  15  of  th« 
oldest,  most  vicious  cows  be  slaughtered  for  beef,  ai^d  that  we  be  furnished  a  few  thoronghbreda 
instead .  A  cow  that  has  run  wild  Ibr  six  or  eight  years  is  not  a  good  milker,  to  say  nothing  of  tnnible 
and  danger  involved.  The  pasture  is  failing  and  will  necessitate  tho  fencing  of  tne  remamder  of  the 
school  farm. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school  a«  a  whole  has  steadily  improved.  There  have  been  only  4 
oases  of  serious  illness,  and  no  deaths,  since  I  came.  Much  ctt^litis  due  Dr.  H.  W.  Newroan  for  his 
skillful  treatment  and  faithful  attendance  given  these  children.  The  children  are  predisposed  to 
Bcrofnlous  troubles,  soro  eyes,  etc.  Only  by  years  of  careful  treatment  can  many  of  them  be  restomi 
to  perfect  health.  With  hospitals  and  bathrooms  and  a  nurse  to  be  furnished  this  ooroing  year,  I . 
bono  to  report  a  great  improvement  in  general  health  of  the  school. 

Industrial  work.— The  detail  consists  of  2G  cirls  and  26  boys,  each  working  one-half  day,  at  a  given 
work  for  one  month.  In  addition  to  regular  detail  the  iiupilsare  required,  under  supervision  of 
proper  employes,  to  clean  school  rooms,  scrub,  wait  on  the  sick,  carry  wood,  etc. 

I  have  empliasized  the  training  of  the  children.  £niploy/>s  are  required  tu  teach  the  children  in  do 
the  work,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the  cfhcitmcy  of  tlie  work  done  and  in  the  spirit  in  wlUrh  it  is 
done.  MfMtoi  the  children  like  to  do  their  work.  The  aptness  of  these  children  for  work  and  their 
willingness  to  do.  wlien  they  know  just  what  t-o  do,  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me. 

School  work.— When  I  took  charge  of  the  «ohool,  it  was  practically  without  organisation.  No  recorda 
of  any  kind  were  left  by  my  pretleeessor,  not  even  a  complete  list  of  the  children's  names.  Tho 
discipline  was  wretched  and  teaching,  with  few  exceptions,  the  worst  sore  of  cramming.  These 
defects,  thanks  to  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  have  been  partially  corrected. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  of  all  places,  the  boarding  schools  require  trained  t«achers.  A  teacher  who 
knows  nothing  ot'  tlio  science  of  teaching,  who  never  studied  methods,  management,  or  kindergarten 
work,  who  can  not  intelligently  write  a  lesson  plan,  who  does  not  know  the  gn-at  educational  value  of 
well-planneil  object  l?««ons,  is  not  fit  for  this  work.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  work  and  dally 
study  and  a  detinite  system  are  absolutely  essential.  To  this  end  I  would  recommend  close  and  efll- 
dent  supervision  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and  others. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  Poncas  dnring  the  year  all  along  the 
line.  Very  little  time  has  been  spent  in  dancing.  They  never  dance  the  ghost  dance, 
tho  snn  dance,  or  any  other  of  the  forbidden  dances,  and  only  occasionally  engage 
in  a*social  dance.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  Poncas.  A  better  natured  or 
more  agreeable  lot  of  Indian.s  are  not  to  be  found,  and  the  possibilities  for  thoir 
iiitprovemeut  are  numerous. 

PAWNEE  8UB AGENCY. 

This  part  of  Ponca,  etc.,  agency  has  a  beautiful  location  about  35  miles  southeast 
of  Ponca  Agency,  and  its  allairs  have  heen  efficiently  looked  after  during  the  past 
year  by  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in  (barge. 

Aifairs  have  materially  changed  since  the  last  report  went  up  i^m  this  agency. 
The  Pawnceshave  become  fnll-iledged  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  their  nn^- 
lotted  lands  have  become  the  home  of  the  white  man.  .Just  across  the  Black  Bear 
Creek  has  sprung  into  existence  quite  a  little  village,  which  has  takAn  the  same  name 
as  the  agency.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians,  and  in  others  it 
is  bad :  very  bad.  In  this  new  town  the  Pawnee  finds  some  way  of  getting  that  mnch 
desireu  though  much  to  be  feared  bovernge,  **  lire-water, "  and  proceeds  to  paint 
things  a  crimson  hue  and  proclaim  his  independence  as  a  citizen  of  these  great  United 
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;  States.  This  new  arrangement  of  things  make  it  imnossible  for  an  agent  to  do  as 
i  much  as^eretofore  for  these  Indians,  and  does  away  almost  entirely  with  his  control 
I  over  them ;  and  instead  of  working  on  their  farms  and  improving  their  homes,  as  they 
should,  a  minority  of  them  S|iend  their  time  in  ghost  dancing,  gambling  and  blow- 
ing in  the  money  they  receive  as  annuity,  knowing  that  in  their  new  relation  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  punish  them  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone.  About  the  only 
way  left  for  him  to  bring  them  to  reason  is  withholding  their  annuities,  and  they 
know  that  this  can  only  be  done  for  a  short  time.  The  Indian  is  said  to  be  ''  oagle- 
eyed  "  and  ''  sharp, ''  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  belbre  he  is  a  match  for  his  white 
brother  and  know  how  to  av6id  the  traps  set  for  him  to  get  what  spare  change 
he  may  have  **  around  loose. " 

The  Pawnees  kave  been  paid  $177,000  during  the  past  year,  and  consequently  very 
little  farm  work  has  been  done.  They  care  not  for  the  morrow,  but  look  only  to  the 
present,  and  **  Snflicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  is  very  applicable  to  them. 
They  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  having  a  royal  good  time,  falling  an  easy  prey 
to  the  '*  wolves"  who  hang  around  the  border,  taKing  every  advantage  of  their 
Indian  brothers'  ignorance  and  improving  every  opportunity  presented  to  bleed  them 
of  what  little  money  they  have.  This  is  a  sad  but  true  state  of  affairs,  and  1  doubt 
verv  seriously  if  it  can  be  improved  other  than  by  long  and  arduous  work.  We 
shall  do  all  in  our  power,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  anyone,  trusting 
thAt  when  their  supply  of  money  shall  have  been  exhausted  and  the  white  traders 
cease  to  credit  them,  which  no  doubt  they  will  when  that  time  comes,  they  will  see 
the  necessity  of  going  to  work,  and  will  ''  fall  to  "  and  make  for  themselves  those 
delightful  homes  possible  and  ''lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day."  This  is  nice  to 
contemplate,  at  least. 

The  census  accompanying  this  report  was  taken  June  30,  and  shows  that  there  are 
now  731  Pawnees. 

Males 340 

Females 391 

Males  over  18  years  old 207 

Females  over  14  years  old 244 

Children  of  school  age 175 

As  the  Pawnees  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma  for  their  crimes  and  grievances,  the  necessity  for  a  court  of  Indian  offfusos 
ceased,  and  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  court  of 
this  agency  was  abolished  on  the  2l8t  day  of  April. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  there  has  been  very  little  farm  work  done  by  these  Indians 
during  the  past  year.  I  am  satistied  we  could  have  doue  better  in  this  rcMpect  had 
we  had  experienced  farmers  to  assist  and  instruct  the  Indians,  but  so  long  as  only 
Indians  are  employed  as  agency  fanners  wo  can  not  expect  to  obtain  desired  results. 
I  would  recommend  that  one  white  farmer,  at  least,  be  allowed  at  this  place.  This 
would  only  be  just  to  an  agent  who  is  responsible  for  property  and  the  progress  of 
the  Indians.  « 

The  statistics  of  crops  raised  at  Pawnee  are  all  estimated.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  figures,  for  the  farmers,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  such  records,  have 
failed  to  do  so.  There  were  1,960  acres  under  cultivation;  53  in  wheat,  6d  in  oats, 
and  1,839  in  corn,  which  yielded  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  oats,  and 
40,000  bnshels  of  corn. 

About  20,000  rods  of  fence  were  constructed  during  the  year,  which  gives  now 
abont  16,380  acres  under  fence.  Twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  at 
the  agency  mill,  13,032  feet  of  which  was  for  the  county  commissioners  of  "  Q  " 
County,  Okla.y  to  build  a  public  bridge  across  Black  Bear  Creek,  which  has  proven 
a  great  convenience  to  the  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  lumber  was  used  by  the 
Indians  to  improve  their  allotments.  Besides  this,  the  Indians  have  cut  and  saved 
abont  800  tonsof  hay,  transported  122,270  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  have  been 

J»aid  $4^.43,  and  cut  and  sold  600  cords  of  wood.  They  own  1,057  horses,  150  mules, 
00  cattle,  550  swine,  2  sheep,  1  goat,  and  600  domestic  fowls. 
Dnring  the  ye^r  there  were  erected  by  the  Indians  91  dwelling-houses,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $150  each.  The  majority  of  these  houses  were  built  under  contract, 
the  Indian  paying  for  the  carpenter  work.  The  Pawnees  now  have  205  dwelling 
houses;  although  the  number  reported  by  my  predecessor  was  larger,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  tell  where  he  got  them. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  school,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  following  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  W.  Driesbach,  dated  July  1, 
1894: 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  snbinit  tny  annnal  sanitary  report  of  this  agency  and  school. 

The  general  health  of  the  Pawnees  ia  tpotni  for  a  people  poesesAing,  as  they  do.  cunHtitntlonH  of  low 
Titidity.  The  rarions  diMeases  of  the  eye  am  not  ho  prevalent  among  them  m  formerly,  due  in  part  to 
their  more  general  adoption  of  houfic»,  fntftoiid  of  Hinoky  tento,  aa  habitations.  There  have  been  very 
luw  caaes  of  aoate  venereal  diaease  during  the  past  year. 
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Since  the  aettlement  of  this  coantoy  by  white  people  the  Indians  have  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
procnre  a  vMriety  of  food  in  the  market,  and  are  nslng  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  change  mm 
an  almost  exdnsive  meat  diet  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial. 

During  the  past  year  almost  every  family  has  patronised  the  agency  medical  department  at  different 
times,  and  many  or  them  do  so  regularly.  They  have  called  for  the  physician's  services  and  '*  white 
man's  medicine  of  their  own  accord,  and  when  they  do  this  I  find  that  directions  are  followed  and 
medicine  taken  much  more  faithfully  than  when  it  is  urged  upon  them.  Many  of  the  older  Indiana 
will  always  have  faith  in  their  *'  meoicine  men,"  but  they  employ  them  mainly  lor  trivial  complainta, 
and  they  seldom  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  agency  physician. 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  measles  during  the  past  three  months,  principaUy  among  the  ohO- 
dren,  which  has  now  almost  ceased.  The  death  rate  has  been  low  for  a  oUws  of  patients  of  poor  phys- 
ical condition. 

▲t  the  school  there  were  45  oases  of  measles  in  a  severe  form,  with  only  1  death.  They  had  the 
benefit  of  good  nursing,  and  the  disease  is  now  entirely  eradicated.  Eye  diseases  have  given  but  little 
trouble  at  the  school,  and  excepting  the  outbreak  of  measles  the  cases  were  mosfly  trivial  com- 
plaints. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency  the  school  was  bonded  and 
nnder  the  charge  of  T.  W.  Conway.  The  1st  day  of  September  the  Indian  Office  saw 
fit  to  place  this  school  nnder  my  charge,  with  G.  H.  Phillips  as  superintendent,  who 
was  retired  from  the  same  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  hence  we  submit  a  report  dated 
July  1, 1894^  written  by  A.  C.  Jones,  the  industrial  teacher  who  has  been  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent.  Notwithstanding  a  few  drawbacks  we  have  had  inci- 
dent to  the  removal  of  several  employ^  and  an  epidemic  of  the  measles,  the  work 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  attendance  has  been  the  largest  ever  had  at  the 
school,  liie  water  supply  has  given  us  much  trouble  at  this  school,  but  we  have  at 
last  solved  the  problem,  I  think,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  I  hope  to  report  suf- 
ficient supply  of  pure  water.  Dr.  Driesbach,  the  agencv  physician,  deserves  much 
credit  for  tne  good,  attention  he  has  given  the  school,  ana  he  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  success  he  has  had.    See  the  report  below : 

I  have  the  honor  to  aabmlt  Konual  report  of  the  Pawnee  Industrial  boarding  school.  This  dn^ 
devolves  upon  me  as  acting  superintendent,  having  been  placed  in  charge  upon  Uie  removal  of  Dr.  Q, 
H.  Philips  on  June  4. 

I  think  we  can.  safely  say  that  the  session  has  been  fetirly  prosperous  and  profitable.  The  sehool 
has  never  previously  numbered  more  than  105,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  90.  The  past 
year  it  numbered  IM,  with  an  averaee  attendance  of  about  128. 

Numerous  changes  have  occurred,  especially  as  to  employes,  most  of  the  old  ones  having  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  new  appointments.  These  parties,  although  inexperienced,  in  most  oases 
have  so  far  proved  themselves  earnest  and  eflicient  workers. 

The  form  nas  been  fairly  well  cultivated  and  is  now  in  good  condition,  with  8  acres  in  garden, 
affordiiig  an  i^undance  of  vegetables,  about  2  in  orchard  and  vineyard,  15  acres  in  wheat,  which  has 
been  threshed  and  put  away.  The  late  sowing  of  this  crop  reduced  its  yield  about  125  bushels,  but 
the  Quality  is  very  good.  We  have  slso  10  acres  in  millet  doing  well,  10  acres  in  oats,  and  25  in  com, 
which  at  present  is  very  fine.  The  stock  is  in  good  condition  and  consists  of  125  head  of  hogs  (which 
is  a  surplus  of  at  least  oO  head  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  farm  to  raise  profitably),  21  head  of  cattle, 
6  mules,  and  2  horses. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  attacked 
the  school  about  the  Ist  of  May  in  its  most  malignant  form.  The  nurse  reports  45  cases,  resulting  in 
one  death  caused  by  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  heart  trouble.  Tne  rest  have  been  brought 
safely  through  and  the  school  has  resumed  its  normal  condition  of  health. 

We  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  advent  of  a  new  superintendent  and  earnestly  hoplnff  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  narmoniously  together  under  his  rule,  and  make  Pawnee  in  future  the  ooarding 
school  of  the  agency. 

OTOB  BUBAORNCY 

The  Otoe  Reservation,  which  is  occupied  and  owned  in  common  by  the  confeder- 
ated Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes,  lies  directly  south  of  the  Ponca  Reservation,  and  the 
agency  is  nicely  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Rock  Creek,  8  miles  south  of  Ponca 
Agency.  W.  J.  Mills  is  clerk  in  charge  here  and  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  attended  to  tne  duties  devolved  upon  him,  for  they  are  many 
and  arduous. 

The  Otoes  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  stubborn,  dissatisfied,  and  complaining 
tribe  of  Indians,  indolent  and  hard  to  manage  successfully.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  they  must  be  handled  **  with  gloves  "  if  desired  results  are  attained.  I 
flatter  myself  on  being  quite  a  success  with  them,  owing  no  doubt  to  my  long 
acquaintance  with  them  and  the  study  I  have  given  them.  1  was  with  them  as 
clerk  in  charge  two  years  and  a  half  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  former  administration 
and  feel  that  I  left  them  holding  the  good  will  of  nearly  every  Indian  in  the  tribe. 
This  has  made  it  easier  for  me  to  get  along  with  them,  no  doubt.  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  Otoes  during  the  past  year,  but  hope  with  the 
start  we  have  and  the  thorough  understanding  between  the  employ^  and  Indians, 
to  achieve  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  results  during  the  coming  year. 

The  greatest  evil  we  have  had  to  contend  with  at  Otoe  is  the  insatiable  desire 
of  nearly  every  member  of  the  tribe  for  dancing.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they 
would  indulge  in  harmless  dances,  but  they  have  what  they  term  the  ''  hand  game,^ 
and  claim  it  to  be  their  worship  of  the  ''Great  Spirit,"  which  in  reality  is  a  rorm  of 
the  "ghost  dance.''    We  have  worked  hard  to  suppress  this  evil,  and  have  had  partial 
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Bueoefls.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  never  stop  the  practice  entirely  until  the 
new  generation  can  be  educated  np  to  it,  althonsh  some  improvement  could  be  made 
if  It  was  the  policy  of  the  DQ|)artment  to  have  the  leading  offenders  severely  pun- 
ished. The  only  way  to  do  now  is  to  regulate  the  matter  as  best  we  can  ana  get 
what  work  possible  out  of  the  Indians  'Mietween  acts." 

The  reservation  under  consideration  contains  129,113  acres  of  fine  land,  of  which, 
it  is  estimated,  one-half  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  About  100,000  acres  of  this 
are  fenced  into  two  pastures  of  60,000  and  40,000  acres  respectively.  These  pastures 
are  leased,  each  year  to  the  cattle  men  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  them  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  past  year  these  pastures  brought  $5,600,  which  was  paid  per 
capita  to  the  Otoes  entitled  thereto.  The  records  show  this  year  that  1,566  acres 
were  under  cultivation  and  470  acres  were  broken  during  the  year,  from  which  the 
Indians  realized  6,800  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  6,000  bushels  of  com, 
350  bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  onions,  and  50  bushels  of  beans.  They  cut  and 
saved  350  tons  of  hay  for  their  own  use.  This  does  remarkably  well,  considering 
the  extremely  dry  and  unfavorable  season  we  have  hud  and  the  time  these  Indians 
have  devoted  to  dancing,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  agency  farmer,  W.  J.  Putman, 
who  has  been  up  and  doingat  all  times,  getting  Indians  to  attend  to  their  farm  work 
where  others  would  fail.    He  thinks  he  will  f^et  better  results  in  the  future. 

Besides  their  farm  work  a  few  of  these  Indians  cut  and  delivered  about  100  cords 
of  wood,  for  which  they  were  paid  $3  per  cord,  and  transported  35,835  pounds  of 
freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  $71.57.  They  have  built  2,080  rods  of  fence,  which 
now  gives  them  2,500  acres  under  good  fence.  They  own  46  dwelling  houses,  10  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  past  year,  375  horses,  12  mules,  45  cattle,  25  hogs,  9 
goata  and  500  domestic  fowls. 

The  Otoes  have  a  toll  bridge  across  Red  Rock  Creek  at  the  Otoe  Agency,  which 
brin^  in  quite  a  nice  revenue  and  has  paid  for  itself  several  times.  Besides  keep- 
ing it  in  good  repair  and  paying  the  salary  of  the  toll-keeper,  which  was  $300,  the 
proceeds  the  past  year  amounted  to  $468.90. 

The  accompanying  census  shows  that  there  are  now  340  of  these  Indians : 

Males 168 

Females 172 

Number  of  school  children 76 

There  are  about  100  mixed  bloods  in  this  tribe,  and  there  are  a  few  "  squaw  men'' 
BOW  on  the  reservation  who  have  good  farms,  or  at  least  have  made  ^ood  farms  of 
their  squaws'  allotments.  These  men  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Department,  which  says  their  children  shall  follow  them  and  not  have 
the  benefits  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  their  mother  belongs. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  plane  is  well  organized  and  has  done  some  good 
work  during  the  year.  It  is  composed  of  Richard  White  Horse,  William  Faw  Faw, 
and  Antoine  Robedeaux,  all  good  Indians,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  mete  out  justice  in 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  manner. 

I  can  report  very  little  material  change  in  the  marital  relation  at  this  place.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  more  civilized  and  educated  Indians  respect  the  holy  ties,  but 
a  majority  of  them  think  no  more  of  changing  wives  than  they  do  of  ''swapping" 
ponies,  some  of  them  living  with  two  or  three  different  ones  in  one  year.  This  state 
of  affairs  will  continue  a  long  time,  as  each  year  that  goes  by  snows  very  little 
improvement. 

very  little  change  of  opinion  has  developed  among  these  Indians  in  regard  to 
taking  their  allotments  during  the  past  year.  A  large  number  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men,  are  still  bitterly  opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  use  all  their  power  to  prevent  any  progress  in  the  work.  They  think 
if  they  <^oose  their  lauds  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell  the  surplus,  and  this  they 
will  not  think  of,  for  they  say  this  is  all  the  land  they  have  and  they  want  to  keep 
it  all.  It  is  apparent  that  moHt  of  these  Indians  will  have  to  be  assigned,  for  they 
will  never  select  their  lands.  Miss  Clark,  the  special  allotting  agent,  is  hard  at  work 
with  these  people,  but  work  as  hard  as  she  will  very  little  proj^ress  is  made  with 
them.  I  feel  anxious  about  the  fate  of  my  predecessor,  who  in  his  report  last  year 
said  all  the  Poncas  and  all  except  70  of  the  Otoes  had  accepted  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty.   This  is  not  true  now  after  another  year  of  hard  work. 

I  regret  very  much  to  chronicle  the  death  of  a  number  of  these  Indians  during  the 
past  year,  some  of  them  good  old  Indians  who  were  my  best  friends  among  the  Otoes. 

As  to  the  sanitanr  condition  of  the  agency  and  school,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  report  of  Dr.  W.  McKay  Dougan,  the  agency  physician,  dated  July  4, 1894 : 

Ib  eoaplUace  wHta  yoar  rMneat  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  fourth  and  iMt  annual  aanf- 
tarv  report  for  this  agencv.  The  haate  and  oonfaaion  incident  to  mv  tranafer  to  the  poaition  of  phv> 
•ScMD  lor  the  Weat«m  Sshoahone  Aeeney,  \N'bite  Kuclc.  Nov.,  roake  it  impoaaible  for  me  now  to 
makm  a  report  aa  comprebenaive  and  accnrato  in  every  detail  aa  I  deaire. 

floAoe  it,  however,  to  aay  that  during  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30, 18M,  I  have  treated  abont 
The  somber  reported  might  have  been  four  tlmea  greater,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
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looked  bett«r  on  paper  had  all  the  triyial  caaes  to  which  my  attention  haa  been  called  during  tbayear 
been  reported. 
When  Indiana  ont  on  the  reservation  send  to  the  agency  trader  for  famllv  supplies,  or  to  the 

agency  oommisaary,  or  shops,  for  some  favor,  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  some  instances,  tbey  some* 
mes  request  tlie  agency  physician  to  make  tbera  visits  which  require  several  hours  to  accomplish. 
When  the  physician  reaches  the  locality  at  which  the  fsmily  last  resided  he  finds  the  place  abandoned 
and  nothing  left  ta  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  present  quarters.  In  most  cases  if  he  now  finds  the 
family  it  is  the  result  of  the  energy  which  he  expends  in  the  effort,  uid  not  because  of  any  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  When  ho  finds  the  family  for  which  he  is  looking,  in  most  cases  but  liitle 
la  the  matter,  nothing,  in  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  record,  and  to  be  honest  the  physician 
can  report  nothing  for  a  trip  of  20  to  40  miles. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  agency  physicians  should  bo  required  to  report  number  of  miles  traveled, 
number  of  cases  treated  in  camp,  and  also  number  of  oases  which  receive  office  treatment  only,  deai^- 
nating  each  class.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  Indian  Hnreau  have  something  tangible  as  a  baaia 
from  which  to  detei  mine  what  nn  agency  physician  is  doing.  And  for  some  physicians  a  requirement 
of  this  kind  might  prove  an  incentive  to  greater  energy  in  visiting  sick  Indians  on  reservations  where 
no  hospital  accommodations  have  been  provided,  and  thus  more  tune  would  be  spent  in  the  field  honC> 
ing  Indians  who  have  no  fixed  habitiition.  Fewer  office  prescriptions  for  cases  never  afterward 
^eanl  of  would  then  be  made  to  swell  the  total  number  of  cases  to  be  accounted  for  aa  treated  each 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestion.  I  feel  that  I  can  not  too  earnestly  speak  of  the  neceaaity  for 
the  services  of  a  field  nurse,  whose  whole  time  may  be  given  to  the  worst  cases  under  treatment  by 
the  agency  physician.  The  much  greater  efficiency  of  the  medical  service  would  then  become  apparent 
to  all.  Aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  administration  of  suitable  remedies  in 
an  Indian  camp,  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  competent  nurse  would  discourage  "  medicine  men" 
in  their  attempts  to  prevent  sick  Indians  from  using  our  medicines.  Sick  Indians  would  submit  to 
the  "  white  man's"  treatment  much  more  confidently,  and  better  results  would  be  obtained.  Then, 
again,  good  Indian  agents  could  more  easily  rid  reservations  of  the  nrewence  of  iocorapeteDt.  insub- 
ordinate, and  indolent  agency  physicians.  The  field  nurse,  from  wlios«  decision  there  need  be  uo 
appeal  allowed  the  doctor,  would  sit  in  Judgement  u^n  his  moral  and  profi'ssional  acts,  and  thua 
become  a  factor  second  only  to  the  agent  in  cliarge  in  improving  the  service.  No  department  of  the 
service  could  accomplish  so  much  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  on  reservations  as  the  medical 
branch,  when  improved  and  proi>erly  protected. 

There  have  been  about  3^  deaths  In  the  Otoe  tribe  during  the  year.  Six  of  these  were  but  one 
month  and  leas  of  age  when  death  occurred.  Some  died  on  the  day  of  birth  and  others  a  few  davs 
later.  Eleven  of  the  total  nnmber  were  less  than  5  years  of  age,  several  of  whom  died  from  attacks 
of  acute  dysentery,  a  most  fatal  disease  among  old  Indian  people  in  this  locality.  About  15  of  tbe 
number  died  between  tlie  ages  of  5  and  55  years.  Many  of  the  deaths  during  the  pastyear  were  oaoaed 
directly  by  the  fatuous  devotion  of  the  Otoes  to  aome'form  of  the  "ghost  dance.  iMiey  say  they  are 
worshiping  "  The  God  "  while  engaged  in  the  cert^mony.  and  do  not  mu*  death.  Thev  expect  to  ret-ura 
with  an  those  who  have  gone  before.  Only  2  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  tribo  occurred 
at  the  agency  boarding  school,  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for,  though  we  had  several  very 
severe  coses  in  the  school  A  girl  pupil  without  known  premonition  fell  to  the  floor  in  convulsions, 
unconseious,  and  obtained  no  relief,  except  while  under  the  influence  of  •remedies  administered  hypo- 
dermicaUy  and  by  inhalation,  until  death.  She  could  not  swallow.  The  other  death  was  in  the  person 
of  a  boy  pupil.    His  death  was  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  an  accident  while  carini^  for  a  male. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  and  the  reservation  is  not  as  good  as  it  shoula  be.  The  water 
supply  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  for  domestiMBt^urposes.  and  the  quality  can  not  be  considered  con- 
ducive to  good  health.  The  well  from  which  if  is  obtained  is  too  near  Red  Hock  Creek,  where  stagnant 
water,  fidl  of  oreanic  matter,  remains  throughout  summer  and  fall.  In  spring  time  the  railroad  com- 
pany pollutes  the  air  on  the  reservation  and  poiauns  the  water  of  Ked  Kock  Creek  by  dumping  tlie 
carcasses  of  dead  cattle  into  the  creek  and  into  the  ravines  tributary  to  it.  This  condition  has  pre- 
vailed during  my  knowledge  of  the  reservation  each  year  that  the  land  has  been  leased  to  the  cattle 
men,  and  it  is  imponsible  for  an  Indian  agent  to  wholly  prevent  it.  I  recognised  and  appreciated  your 
effort  in  that  behalf  last  spring. 

The  Otoe  boardinc^  Bchool  has  jnst  closed  one  of  the  most  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory sessions  in  its  history.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  position  of  super- 
intendent and  principal  teacher  was  abolished  and  the  position  of  |>rincipal  teacher 
created,  the  scuool  being  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  clerk  in  charge.  This 
arrangement  of  affairs  worked  well  and  saved  some  money.  We  have  been  allowed 
a  boy's  matron,  which  was  badly  needed,  as  it  was  impossible  for  one  woman  to  do 
all  ihfi  work  devolving  upon  a  matron  and  do  it  satisfactorily  to  herself  or  her 
employers.  A  good  water  supply  is  inncb  needed  at  this  school,  and  much  time  and 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  just  how  to  obtain- the  necessary  supply 
of  good  water.  We  h^ve  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  that  we  think  will  give  us  the 
desired  results,  and  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  carry  the  same  ont  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  tne  following  report  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mills,  who  waa  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year.    It  is  dated  August  10, 18S4 : 

In  compUanoe  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  Otoe  boarding 
achool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  'lune  30,  1894: 

School  was  in  session  ten  months,  there  being  no  vacations  other  than  those  anthorixed  by  regnla- 
tions.  While  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  nominally  75.  the  donuitories  were  quite  full  during  the 
entire  year  with  an  average  sttendance  of  64.  The  record  shows  males  enrolled  27,  females  enrolled 
88,  anil  the  girls  were  compelled  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed  in  several  instances  in  order  to  make  the  room 
contain  them. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  attention  is  called  to  the  high  average  attendance.  A  portion  of  even 
this  small  reduction  tram  a  perfect  attendance  was  caused  oy  the  enrollment  of  one  day  pupil,  whose 
attendance  did  not  include  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  There  were  but  four  runaways  during  the  year, 
and  those  pupils  were  returned  to  school  within  a  few  hours.  There  has  been  but  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  parents  or  pupils  remaining  in  school. 

The  general  health  or  the  pnpils  has  been  very  good.  During  February  and  March  there  was  consid- 
erable suffering  from  la  grippe  and  four  cases  oi  pneumonia;  these  latter  wore  the  only  eaaea  of  a  serl- 
ona  nature  and  all  recovered. 
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The  two  deathM  wliioh  occurred  wcro  verr  sudden  mid  unexpected.  Mary  Hon  ooo  yea  died  in  Ooto* 
bw  from  epi]ep«y,  and  Wiley  Ellis  was  aocfdently  killed  June  6. 

Schoolroom  exercises  have,  as  for  severalyears  previously,  been  condncted  in  the  two  rooms,  which 
are  of  ample  capacity  and  well  furnished.  Pupils  in  the  primary  department  spend  the  whole  day  in 
achool ;  toe  older  pupils  are  engaged  during  half  of  the  day  in  iodnstrial  occupations. 

Christmas,  Wasliington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  and  the  close  of  school  iwere  observed  as  holi* 
days,  appropriate  exercises  being  given  by  the  pupils  and  employes.  Great  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  t«aon  the  pupils  to  apeak  plainly  and  with  force ;  these  efforts  met  with  marked  success  with  the 
younger  pupils.    Singing  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  schoolroom  work  and  in  ail  public  exercises. 

A  well  organized  Sunday  school  was  mantained  during  the  year,  the  employes  cooperating  as 
tcacherB. 

Industrial  training  has  at  all  timea  been  very  successful.  For  the  season  of  1894  the  farm  has  42 
acres  in  oom,  9  acres  in  wheat,  8  acres  in  oats,  and  5  acres  in  garden.  Cnder  the  supervision  of  the 
induatrial  teacher  the  boys  have  cared  for  the  42  head  of  cattle,  also  for  18  hogs  and  4  mules.  Much 
time  haa  been  consumed  oy  the  industrial  force  in  hauling  water. 

In  the  sewing  room  there  were  but  few  girls  that  were  of  material  assistance,  and  most  of  the  very 
lan»  amount  of  work  in  that  department  waa  done  by  the  seamstress. 

The  work  in  the  school  kitchen  was  very  largely  done  by  the  girls  under  the  usual  supervision. 
Each  girl  of  suitable  age  has  been  given  instruction  in  all  ^ranches  of  housework.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  kept  the  building  clean  and  yards  free  from  litter.  'Pupils  have  been  well  clothed  and  well 
fed. 

Laundry  work  seems  well  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  larger  girls.  In  this  as  in  all  departments 
of  induatnal  work  much  of  the  hardest  labor  has  to  be  done  by  employes  on  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  large  pupils. 

Dating  ft^m  about  the  1st  of  June  the  matron's  assistant  was  added  to  the  force  of  employes,  and  it 
is  confioently  believed  that  this  department  will  greatly  profit  by  the  mnohneeded  relief.  The  work 
of  both  the  matron  and  the  industnal  teacher  was  iormerly  too  heavy. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  a  reaaonably  good  state  of  repair.  New  paint  is  needed  on  all  buildings, 
and  the  plastering  needs  repairing  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  the  employes*  onarters.  A  hospital  or 
some  provision  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  may  at  any  day  be  badly  needed  and  should  be 
proviaed. 

I  heartily  ooaoar  with  Mr.  Mills  in  regard  to  what  he  says  regarding  the  need  of  a 
hospital  at  the  school.  It  is  needed  at  every  school,  and  I  trust  some  arrangement 
ean  be  made  in  the  near  future  by  which  we  can  have  one. 

OAKLAND  SDBAGENCY. 

This  agency  is  situated  upon  the  west  hank  of  the  Shakaskia  River,  a  beautiful 
stream  of  clear  water  that  does  not  cease  to  run  even  in  the  driest  season  of  the 
year.  It  has  a  post-office  called  Apache,  with  a  triweekly  service.  It  is  12  miles 
northwest  of  the  Ponca  Agency  and  is  occupied  by  the  Tonkawa  Indians.  This 
is  a  smiJl  tribe  and  decreases  in  number  yearly.    It  now  numbers  57. 

Males 25 

Females 32 

Number  over  20  who  can  read 4 

Number  under  20  who  can  read 12 

Children  of  school  age 12 

These  Indians  have  all  taken  their  land  in  severalty,  and  are  anxious  that  their 
allotroents  shall  be  improved.  They  manifest  this  desire,  however,  more  by  readi- 
DeM  to  lease  to  white  men  than  by  diligent  labor  to  improve  their  own  homes. 
Nerertheless,  except  three,  each  able-bodied  man  in  the  tribe  has  done  an  amount  of 
work  on  his  allotment  this  year  which  is  creditable  to  an  Indian,  as  the  following 
table  will  show : 

Whole  number  of  acres  under  fence 400 

Rods  of  fence  made  during  the  year 1,500 

Wheat  raised  this  year bushels..  *1,325 

Potatoes do..*.  100 

Onions  ..^ do 20 

Number  of  melons  raised 500 

Tonsof  hay  cut 50 

Number  of  horses  owned  by  tribe 70 

Number  of  swine  owned  by  tribe 20 

Domestic  fowls 400 

They  also  planted  about  120  acres  of  com,  which  was  well  cultivated,  and  prom- 
ised a  fine  yield  in  the  early  summer,  but  a  two  months'  drought  in  June  and  July 
and  the  hot  winds  that  prevailed  at  that  time  literally  destroyed  the  crop  and 
withered  the  ^ass  in  the  pastures,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  their  stock 
through  the  winter  and  have  them  in  proper  condition  to  cultivate  a  crop  next  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Febru- 
ary 28,  1^1  (26  Stat.,  795),  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  forty  allotments  of  land  made  to  members  of  this  tribe  have  been  leased  to 

white  men  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  of  March  last.    A  small  income 



*Tlie  most  of  this  wheat  was  raised  by  contract  with  white  men. 
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will  be  derived  from  this  soiiTce  by  the  owners  of  each  allotment  so  leased — $40. 
This  is  not  a  greater  snm,  because  the  major  part  of  these  rents  consists  of  improre- 
mentsto  be  made  by  the  lessees,  viz,  building;,  fencing  pastures,  and  breaking  and 
cultivating  the  laud,  so  that  when  leased  for  the  next  period  of  years  it  will  give  to 
the  owners  a  comfortable  support.  Already  the  white  lessees  of  these  Indian  allot- 
ments have  plowed  and  have  ready  for  seeding  to  wheat  from  60  to  100  acres  on  eaeh 
qnarter  section  of  land,  have  built  houses,  dug  wells,  inclosed  pastures,  and  in  a  few 
instances  set  out  orchards,  giving  to  this  section,  though  a  wilderness  but  a  brief 
year  ago,  that  beauty  of  cultivation  and  thrift  which  always  grows  out  of  American 
energy,  wherever  applied. 

This  wonderful  transformation,  thoup^h  wrought  by  the  hand  of  another,  elates 
the  Indian,  and  he  tAlks  with  manifest  pride  about  his  land,  the  while  being 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in  three  years  more  it  will  relieve  him  of  the  poverty 
that  sorelypmches  him  now,  and  bring  to  him  the  comfortable  support  he  so  sadly 
needs.  ''Wny  didn't  he  do  all  this  for  himself  f '  some  hard,  inconsiderate  men  ask. 
For  two  sufficient  reasons — he  did  not  know  how,  and  he  had  no  means  with  whieh 
to  accomplish  the  work.  If  in  this  way  and  in  other  ways  we  make  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  and  lead  him  into  a  higher  and  better  civilization  than  he  has  known, 
we  will  have  done  our  duty. 

There  is  no  missionary  work  done  here  and  no  school  kept  here  now  for  the 
Indian  children.  There  are  but  few  of  them— 12  to  14— and  their  day  school  was 
abolished;  the  children  sent  to  the  Ponca  Indian  school  for  purposes  of  economy. 
and  because  they  would  be  better  taught  in  a  better  school. 

This  sttbagency  is  in  charge  of  John  R.  Wimberly,  general  mechanic,  and  employs 
two  police  privates  and  one  interpreter,  who  are  efficient  in  their  places. 

The  Tonkawas  dance  occasionally,  but  always  stop  when  told  to  by  their  a^nt. 
They  are  a  docile  tribe  and  give  no  trouble  to  one  having  authority  over  &em, 
except  when  misled  by  corrupt  white  men  with  sinister  designs  of  their  own  to 
accomplish.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  now  sometimes  done,  but  hope  that  the 
experiences  of  the  Indian  will  soon  enable  him  to  fathom  the  designs  of  such  persons 
and  avoid  them. 

I  sum  the  Tonka wa  up  thus :  He  does  not  drink,  nor  gamble,  nor  practice  polygamy, 
nor  amalgamate  with  other  races.  Every  Tonk awa  is  a  full-blood  Indian .  He  works 
when  he  has  to,  pays  his  debts  when  he  has  the  money,  and  if  any  is  then  left,  lives 
well  what  time  it  lasts.  When  it  is  all  gone  he  bears  privations  without  complaint, 
and,  though  proud,  sometimes  begs,  for  he  is  very  poor.  Perhaps  his  poverty  pro- 
duces some  of  his  virtues.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  cliaracter  and  the  attitude  of  trust 
and  friendliness  he  has  always  held  toward  the  white  man  entitle  him  to  all  he  baa 
ever  received  from  his  superior  brother  and  commend  him  to  his  future  c«re. 

Now,  sir,  in  concluding  this,  my  first  report  to  you,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  every 
instance  I  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  really  are  at  this  agency  as  near  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do,  omitting  all  "  rose-colored  statements/'  as  suggested  by  you. 
I  make  this  statement  in  defense  of  my  administration,  for  a  comparison  of  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  me  in  this  report  with  those  submitted  by  my  predecessor  in  his 
last  report  would  appear  very  disparaging  to  me  and  my  regime  unless  the  lareer 
differences  occurring  were  to  some  extent  explained  away.  There  is  only  one  expla- 
nation to  give,  ana  that  is  that  many  of  the  figures  furnished  last  year  were  abso- 
lutely false.    Why  it  was  thus  and  who  was  to  blame  I  leave  for  others  to  say. 

I  have  endeavored  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  in  a  way  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  my  superiors  aud  beneficial  to  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  How 
well  I  have  succeeded  I  will  leave  for  others  to  judge.  For  whatever  improvement 
may  have  been  wrought  I  hope  to  be  credited,  and  for  what  mistakes  may  have 
been  made  I  must  plead  ''new  in  the  business"  and  ask  that  the  cloak  of  leniency 
be  spread  around.  I  have  been  very  materially  aided  in  my  work  by  my  clerks, 
supported  by  my  other  emp]oy<^s,  all  of  whom  I  desire  to  thank. 

Grateful  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  I  have  received  from  your  office  in  the 
past  aud  confideut  of  a  liberal  continuance  of  the  same,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.   WOOLSRY, 

U,  8,  Indian  Ag§ni. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  September  — ,  1S94, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first 
annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1894. 

Wlien  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  agent  November,  1893, 1  found  some  of  the 
buildings  and  fences  at  the  agency  badly  out  of  repair.    The  fences  particularly 
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were  suffered  to  go  down  nntil  tbe  place  looked  like  an  old  deserted  village.  An 
estimate  has  been  made  for  material,  and  with  a  liberal  appropriation  for  repairs  and 
improvements  the  agency  can  very  soon  be  pnt  in  proper  condition. 

The  control  of  this  agency  extends  over  five  tribes,  viz,  Sac  and  Fok  of  Mississippi, 
lowas,  Absentee  Shawnees,  Citizen  Band  of  Pottaw atomies  in  Oklahoma,  and  Mexi- 
can Kiokapoos,  all  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma,  joining  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Becent  censas  shows  a  total  population  of  the  five  tribes  in  this  agency  to  be 
2,083. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 512 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 87 

Absentee  Shawnees 576 

Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Oklahoma ^ 627 

Mexican  Kickapoos 281' 

Total  of  school  age,  as  per  censas  Jnst  completed 670 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 136 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 170 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 150 

lowas  in  Oklahoma : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 21 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 34 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 17 

Absentee  Shawnees : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 135 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 179 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 184 

Pottawatomies  in  Oklahoma : 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 173 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 169 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 188 

Mexican  Kickapoos:  t 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 67 

Females  over  14  years  of  age ^83     j^^^'Zf  >' 

Males  and  females  between  6  and  16 ^ 184„/^'  > 

All  these  tribes  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them,  the  Kickapoos  having  received 
their  allotments  very  recently.  Most  of  the  tribes  have  accepted  their  lands  in  good 
faith  and  are  making  some  efibrt  to  improve  them,  while  a  portian  are  opposed  to 
taking  land  in  severalty  and  still  continue  residing  in  villages  and  doing  bnt  little 
to  better  their  condition.  A  portion  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Kansas  band  of  Sacs  are 
•till  clinging  to  thoir  old  trailitions  and  prejudices  and  refuse  to  live  upon  or  improve 
their  allotments.  Most  of  these  two  bands  are  violentlv  opposed  to  sending  their 
children  to  school  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  advancement  of 
their  people  in  the  line  of  civilization.  Mild  means  have  been  tried  to  overcome  all 
this  oisaifection  and  prejudice,  bnt  it  will  require  stronger  treatment  to  bring 
them  to  realize  their  true  condition  and  cause  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  lie  before  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  salvation  for  the  Indians  is  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
with  an  inalienable  title,  with  a  liberal  lease  law  as  to  a  portion  of  their  allotments. 
To  permit  the  Indians  to  ^11  their  lands,  it  will  be  but  a  short  while  before  they 
will  be  stripped  of  every  acre  of  land,  without  money,  turned  loose  upon  the  country 
as  beggars,  and  prove  a  curse  to  themselves  and  every  community  where  they  live. 

There  has  been  some  conflict  between  the  Federal  and  Territorial  authorities  ns  to 
the  riffht  of  taxation  of  Indians  upon  their  allotments.  The  Indians  of  this  agency 
have  been  taxed  upon  their  realty,  and  in  many  cases  excessively  taxed  by  some  of 
the  Territorial  authorities  on  their  personal  property,  which  has  to  some  extent 
interfered  with  their  improviog  their  lands,  frequently  causing  them  to  leave  their 
homes  and  move  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I  am  glad  to  say,  though,  that  these 
Oklahoma  authorities  have  been  made  to  see  their  mistake,  and  I  trust  to  see  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  as  far  as  taxation  of  the  Indians  is  concerned.  Their 
interests  in  this  matter  will  be  closely  looked  after  in  the  future  and  every  effort 
made  to  protect  them  Arom  further  illegal  and  unjust  taxation. 

There  are  two  very  fine  reservation  Warding  schools  in  this  agency,  the  Sac  and 
Fox,  located  at  the  agency,  with  good  accommodations  for  120  pupils ;  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  boarding  school  near  Shawneetown,  40  miles  south  of  the  agency,  with 
capacity  for  about  80  pupils. 

Sacrea  Heart  Mission,  located  about  65  miles  south  from  the  agency,  is  a  contract 
school.  This  school  can  accommodate  from  about  125  to  150  pupils;  one  for  boys, 
controlled  by  the  Benedictine  fathers,  the  other  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fiittera  of  Mercy,  both  under  the  supervision  of  Hev.  Father  Duperon.    The  buildings 
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are  in  fine  condition,  and  the  management  of  these  schools  is  admirable.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  an  increafted  number  of  pupils  has  been  awarded  to  them  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  school  has  exerted  a  fine  influence  throughout  that 
immediate  section,  with  its  model  farm,  fine  vineyard  and  orchard,  and  systematic 
management. 

Kiokapoo  Mission  is  located  among  the  Kiokapoo  Indians/  about  45  miles  soath- 
west  from  the  agency.  This  is  under  the  management  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  school  has  been  kept  up  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Test,  the  field  matron,  without 
expense  to  the  Government.  Miss  Test  has  exerted  a  fine  influence  among  these 
people,  and  deserves  high  commendation  for  her  faithful  and  untiring  work  among 
them. 

From  my  experience,  I  feel  confident  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  education  of 
the  Indian  should  be  as  near  his  own  people  as  possible,  where  they  could  be  thrown 
in  contact  frequently  and  impart  to  others,  to  some  extent,  what  thev  are  learning 
at  school.  The  closer  you  can  keep  the  Indian  child,  while  at  school,  in  communi- 
cation with  his  family  and  people  and  the  life  before  him,  such  association  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  all  parties.  When  those  Indians  have  been  sent  off  for  years  to 
these  distant  schools  they  may  return  finely  educated  as  far  as  books  are  concerned, 
but  ignorant  as  to  the  most  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  utilize  the  learning  that  they  have  acquired.  They  have,  for  years,  been  sepa- 
rated f^om  their  family  and  people,  and  in  a  gre&t  measure,  lost  the  natural  ties 
which  should  bind  them  together.  Without  means  of  support,  and  but  few  of  them 
with  qualifications  to  fit  thcMu  for  positions  of  trust  aud  confidence  where  they 
could  make  an  honest  living,  they  are  too  apt  to  become  discouraged  and  despond- 
ent, and  drift  away  to  their  old  mode  of  lite,  or  worse,  as  educated  tramps.  There 
are  exceptional  cases  where  bright  girls  and  boys  should  be  given  greater  advantages 
and  be  sent  off  to  distant  schools  where  these  superior  advantages  may  be  furnished 
for  properly  training  them.  The  point  I  make  is,  that  the  large  majority  of  Indian 
children  should  be  educated  near  home,  aud  their  education  should  be  practical,  teach- 
ing them  to  work  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  has  been  a  slow  but  very  marked  change  for  the  better  among  all  the  Indiana 
of  this  agency  in  improvements  and  cultivation  of  their  allotments,  building  houses, 
fences,  planting  orchards,  and  manifesting  greater  interest  in  making  their  homes  more 
pleasant.  This.is  more  conspicuous  among  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Absentee  Shawnees, 
and  Pottawatomies,  who  have  accepted  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  made 
some  effort  to  improve  their  condition. 

In  conclusion  I  bog  leave  to  say  that  the  superintendents  and  employ^  of  the 
different  schools,  and  those  connected  with  this  agency,  have  been  efficient,  loyal, 
and  true  to  every  trust. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me,  and  promptness  in  respond- 
ing to  any  request  I  have  made  in  interest  of  this  agency. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Ed  WD.  L.  Thomas, 

U,  8,  Indian  Agtmi, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintkndent  of  Sac  and  Fox  School. 

Sac  and  Fox  or  Mississippi  School,  September  —,  1894, 

Sir:  In  oompUanoe  with  the  roles  of  the  Indian  serrioe,  I  hare  the  honor  to  tabmit  to  yon  my 
annual  report  for  the  year  oncDns;  Jnne  30, 1894. 

The  8i:hool  opened  on  September  1,  with  a  less  number  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  prr- 
ceding  year,  owing  to  a  number  of  pupils  that  were  sent  to  Haskell  Institute,  who  were  alwava 
prompt  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  school.  Although  we  succeeded  in  securing  nearlv  every  cbfld 
of  school  age  outside  of  the  Mo  ko  ho  ko  band  of  Sac  aud  Fox,  a  baud  bitterly  opposed  to  edncatiMi, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  an  enrollment  of  over  85.  We  trust  that  during  the  next  school  year 
we  will  be  able  to  secure  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  tribe  and  fill  our  buildings  to  their 
ntmost  capacity.  1  would  ask  es])ecially  that  sumo  stringent  measures  be  taken  whereby  the  (dill* 
dren  from  the  band  of  Indians  mentioned  can  be  brought  into  attendance  at  school. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  sot  be(>n  quite  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  past,  owingto  the  loss  of  our 
teachers  and  sickness  among  our  children  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  best  work  is  done  In  the 
■ohools. 

The  industrial  work  among  the  boys  consists  in  cutting  wood,  making  and  keeping  the  fenoea  in 
repair,  oaring  for  the  stock,  and  assisting  in  the  ffoneral  farm  won. 

The  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  tho  kitcheu,  laundry,  sewing  room,  dormitories,  and  gen> 
era!  care  of  the  house.  The  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the  dinbrent  departments  seldom  fails  to 
receive  compliments  firom  the  many  visitors  at  our  school. 

The  farm,  as  set  apart  for  the  school,  consists  of  940  acres,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  fit  fbr  pastur- 
age only.  The  land  lying  along  the  Deep  Fork  after  being  cleared  and  grubbed  will,  without  doubt, 
J  produce  fine  crops,  but  with  the  small  working  force  but  little  can  be  done  In  that  line  in  the  next 
ew  years.  We  nave,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  planted  about  40  acres  in  corn,  6  acres  in  oats, 
10  acres  in  millet,  and  3  aorea  in  oane.    Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  crops  of  oats  and  com  iHU 
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be  afaiMMt »  ooiuplete  failure.    The  crop  of  millet  was  oompletely  burned  out  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry 

weather. 
A  large  garden  of  eorlr  vesetables  was  nlanted,  which  afforded  an  abunduice  of  onions,  radishes, 
las,  beans,  tamips,  ana  potatoes  for  table  use.    The  later  garden,  upon  which  we  depended  for  a 


sapplv  for  fall  and  winter  use,  succumbed  to  the  drousht.  Although  we  have  experienced  a  season 
of  failure  in  crops,  to  a  ereat  extent,  yet  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  trust  that  during  next  year 
we  shall  reap  a  harvest  or  plentv. 

Oar  employ6  force  underwent  many  changes  daring  the  year,  and  I  found  them,  with  bat  few 
exceptions,  able  and  willing  workers.  * 

It  is  sot  without  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  refer  to  the  deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyson  and  Miss 
Minnie  Chapman,  by  drowning,  on  January  21, 1894.  Mr.  Tyson  and  Miss  Chapman  had  charge  of  our 
schoolroom  work,  and  were  earnest  and  thorough  in  all  connected  with  Indian  education.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tyson  and  Miss  Chapman  hod  been  with  us  but  a  short  time,  yet  they  bod  won  the  love  and 
rMpect  of  boUi  children  ana  employes,  and  their  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  all  connected  with  the  school. 

We  also  experienced  the  loss  of  three  of  our  Indian  girls  by  sickness,  they  being  the  first  fstal 
caaea  in  this  school  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  oonclnsion,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  for  the  employee  as  well  as  myself,  for  your  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  and  heariy  cooperation  in  our  work. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  given  us  by  Supervisor  Bakestraw  and  other 
olHcials  daring  the  year. 

iTnsting  that  our  school  will  yet  reach  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in  both  work  and  attendance, 
and  an  honor  in  the  education  of  the  Indian,  1  remain,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Ross, 

Xdwabd  L.  Thomas  Sup^rintendmtL 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Supbrintrndent  of  Absentee  Shawnee  School. 

Absbntkb  Shawnbb  School,  June  SO^  1894. 

DSAB  SiB:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  Absentoo  Shawnee  school 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18D4 : 

The  attendance  has  been  good  and  quite  regular.  Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
same  children  in  school  all  the  time. 

Eapecial  eflbrt  has  been  made  by  the  employes  in  the  different  departments  to  induce  the  pupils  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  work.  So  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  pupils  were  required  to  talce  charge 
of  the  work  themselves,  the  employes  working  with  them,  but  not  directing,  except  as  was  found 
Beoessary.    Many  of  the  pupils,  particularly  the  girls,  made  commendable  progress. 

The  buildings  sre  needing  some  repairs  and  some  further  improvements  shonUl  be  made,  but  these 
items  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  agent,  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 

The  water  aupply  is  good  and  the  pumping  outfit  is  satisfactory,  except  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
water  tank. 

The  aanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  good.  When  the  drains  are  put  in,  the  sanitary  conditions 
•f  the  eronnds  will  be  excellent. 

The  uom  is  in  good  condition ;  continued  attention  for  another  year  will  practically  exterminate 
the  weeds. 

The  reservation  contains  320  acres — about  one-half  the  necessary  amount  of  land  to  famish  pasture 
and  gndn  for  the  necessary  amount  of  stock.  With  more  {Nisturage  the  necessary  beef  for  the  sub- 
aiatenoe  of  the  school  could  be  raised  with  little  expense. 

Conaidering  that  the  parents  of  some  of  the  chilaren  live  125  miles  away,  and  that  we  have  to  haul 
soppliea  irom  the  agency,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  the  work  of  the  year  nas  been  very  successful. 
Kespectfally, 

DB;  Witt  S.  Harris, 

SuperiniesM/ent. 

ScpXKurnnrDBirr  or  Ijtdian  Schools. 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Mexican  Kickapoo  Reservation. 

KioKAPOO  Mission,  AttguH  15^  2894. 

There  are  about  280  of  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  on  this  reservation.  They  occupy  usually  about  43 
wiekiups,  as  they  call  their  rude  bark  or  reed  houses.  The  number  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  fliiraoly  feelmg  maintained  toward  each  other. 

The  past  year  I  nave  made  nearly  800  visits,  making  an  average  of  18  visits  to  each  family  during 
iberear. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and  a  number  of  deaths--among  them  the  old  chief,  WiU 
pe^me-sha-wa.  His  people  loved  him  very  much ;  all  mourned  his  death.  Tne  Oovemment  physician 
ooold  do  them  much  more  food  if  he  could  reside  near  them.  He  being  so  far  away  they  call  on  me 
largely  for  medicine,  and  gladly  obey  the  teaching  they  receive  in  caring  for  their  sick. 

Iliave  tried  to  aid  them  as  best  I  could  according  to  the  various  requirMnents  of  my  appointment, 
and  am  pleaaed  to  be  able  to  say  there  is  some  improvement.  They  are  learning  to  use  some  more 
conveniences  about  their  work.  Many  of  the  women  now  have  soap,  washboards,  and  tubs,  also 
sewing  machines,  and  are  more  neat  about  their  clothing,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  their 
S|ipearaBc«  at  church. 

But  one  thing  ia  vtrv  sad,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  intemperance.    Strong  drink  is  to  be  found 

In  every  town  where  tney  need  to  go  to  purchase  necessary  supplies  of  food,  and  it  is  often  brought 

fnto  their  reaervatlon.    Having  never  been  disciplined  to  resist  temptation,  they  readily  yield;  so 

tlMt  many  women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  are  orten  intoxicated.    Those  really  to  blame  for 

bringing  m  the  whisky  are  seldom  troubled,  while  the  more  innocent  victims  are  often  arrested  and 

earned  off  to  Jail.    It  appaars  like  not  so  much  that  orime  may  be  lessened,  as  that  the  officer  may 

cet  his  pay;  for,  this  being  accomplished,  the  Indian  is  almost  always  set  at  liberty  without  ever 

being  brought  to  trial.    The  Indian  is  much  inconvenienced  by  this,  and  it  strengthens  his  belief  that 

*'^hite  man's*'  ways  are  bad,  especially  when  he  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  crme  accused  of,  as  is 

werj  often  the  case.    It  would  be  a  blessing  beyond  description  if  the  Government  could  in  some 

war  proridf,  on  the  opening  of  this  land  for  settlement,  that  positively  no  intoxicating  drink  should 

be  brooah  t  into  any  town  or  place  within  the  reservation. 

The  allotment  orth^  land  has  also  troubled  them  and  caused  them  to  be  In  an  unsettled  condition, 
0O  that  many  of  their  fields  this  year  are  untilled.    It  is  a  sad  sight  to  aee  them  overgrown  with 

INT  94 — ^VOL  n 17    • 
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weeds  when  they  so  ihurh  need  their  nsual  crop.  A  few,  however,  I  am  ghid  to  note.  baTe  dooA 
about  the  best  they  coold,  and  are  improving  their  Tanns  so  as  to  have  more  abundant  yiekU  In  the 
future. 

Those  who  refused  to  take  allotments  moved  to  themselves,  as  facas  they  could  well  get  from  the 
others,  broke  out  and  planted  a  little  of  the  now  prairie.  But  the  drought  and  hot  winds  came  v^y 
early ;  so  they  will  realixe  little  for  their  labor.  This  band  seems  to  be  very  stubborn.  In  not  beias 
willing  to  comply  cheerfully  witii  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  them.  They  believe  t lie  Great  Spirit  will  be  displeased  if  tbey  consent  to  have  the  land  divided, 
and  rather  than  to  cause  that  tbey  will  snfler  a  groat  deifl.  They  also  say  thev  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  the  land  as  the  white  man  <ioe8,  so  as  to  make  a  little  sufficient  for  their  support.  Kow  it  is 
all  gone,  only  the  small  portion  allotted.  Soon  the  money  vdll  be  spent.  Then  they  will  be  poor  and 
dependent.    This  last  is  certainly  too  true  in  their  case. 

They  are  so  ignoraut  that  it  was  only  a  very  few  who  understood  they  were  selling  their  land  when 
their  names  were  being  signed  to  the  treaty.  Not  one  of  all  here  can  r^id  or  write,  excepting  a  few 
of  the  children  who  attended  school  at  the  mission  the  past  two  years.  Only  one  of  their  nomber 
speaks  sufficient  English  to  transact  business  undertaudingly.  He  is  almost  white,  and  can  not  be 
depended  upon  to  interpret  truthfully.  Seeing  the  trouble  they  are  in  and  the  dark  prospects  for 
their  future— as  they  are  now  being  compelled  to  give  u|>  their  former  free  and  independent  way  of 
living  80  dear  to  them  and  be  thrown  largely  upon  the  mercies  of  white  settlers  who  are  coming,  without 
any  special  sympathy  for  the  Indian,  to  got  his  land  and  increase  their  own  possessi<His — It  surely 
benooves  us  as  a  Christian  nation  to  do  all  possible  to  enlighten  and  fit  tnem  for  their  future 
surroundings. 

After  several  years  of  closely  observing  work  among  the  Indians,  it  looks  like  most  good  can  be 
accomplished  for  these  by  placing  a  school  building  on  the  land  set  apart  for  that  purpose  aooordiog 
to  the  treaty,  with  good  Christian  officers.  The  children  should  all  be  placed  in  this  school  Their 
advancement  may  not  be  quite  so  rapid  as  if  sent  farther  from  home,  but  it  would  be  much  more 
permanent,  because  the  older  people  will  be  to  some  extent  elevated  and  enlightened  by  miu|ding 
with  them.  The  strong  ties  of  love  and  friendship  between  them  would  remain  unbt^ken  by  long 
periods  of  separation,  and  tho  improvement  in  the  pupils  would  be  seen  while  being  made  littlo  by 
little.  In  that  way  the  older  members  of  the  tribe  would  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
even  pick  up  and  practice  some  of  tho  good  things  learned. 

Then  when  through  school  it  would  not  be  as  it  is  now  with  the  children  of  other  tribes  who  haTe 
been  so  well  and  beautifully  educate<l  in  the  far-awav  school.  When  they  have  returned  have  found 
their  people  as  wild  and  uncivilized  as  when  they  nad  gone  from  them.  In  this  condition  they  are 
entirely  unprepared  to  receive  the  refined,  well-dressed  young  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  retomed. 
Each  gazes  at  the  other  with  astonishment.  The  voung  lady  still  loves  her  parents.  She  looks  about  to 
see  how  she  can  make  her  home  more  neat  and  like  the  one  so  recently  left.  But  how  shall  she  begin  f 
There  is  only  a  bark  or  flag  matting  wickenp  for  a  house,  with  not  even  a  floor  in  it.  No  fUmiture 
excepting  a  platform  on  three  sides  of  the  one  room,  which  serves  them  for  bed,  chairs,  and  table  They 
have  a  few  oishes,  and  for  cooking  utensils,  some  Dutch  ovens,  brass  kettles  and  a  coffee  pot.  She  has 
made  good  resolutions  and  wants  to  carry  them  out.  So,  with  all  theso  discouraging  surroundings, 
she  makes  an  efibrt.  Immediately  she  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  persoouiion.  more  than  she 
can  bear,  and  must  either  be  ostracised  or  become  as  her  people,  which  is  the  reason  so  littie  has  been 
gained  in  the  educating  of  the  Indian  children. 

In  order  that  this  trouble  may  be  avoided  for  the  Kickapoos.  I  trust  our  good  Government  will 
speedily  establish  a  good  school  in  their  midst.  Then,  in  addition,  appointsome  one  who  would  wisely 
and.] ustly  lease  out  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  children.  As  all  tneir  needs  would  be  provided  for 
in  school,  they  would  need  none  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  so  all  could  be  used  for  the  iroprovmnent 
of  the  farm.  A  well  selected  large  orchard  with  an  abundance  of  small  fruit  should  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  other  improvements  made  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  agent  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Then  each  pupil  on  leaving  school  would  have  a  good  home  and  when  reiiav  to  settle 
in  liie  could  easily  supplv  the  necessary  conveniences  to  live  comfortably,  which  they  would  certainly 
prefer  to  going  back  to  their  wild  life. 

There  are  smo  some  in  this  tribe  who  are  physically  unable,  either  by  age  or  disease,  to  till  their 
land,  and  can  never  receive  any  benefit  from  it  unless  it  is  leased  for  them,  and  they  really  need  a 
better  support  than  they  receive  from  the  other  Indians. 

The  tribes  who  have  already  taken  their  allotments  and  began  to  improve  them  have  become  so 
discouraged  because  of  the  heavy  taxes  on  their  personal  property  that  many  have  gone  away,  left 
their  lands  and  taken  shelter  witn  other  tribes.  Others  have  disposed  of  their  taxable  property  and 
gone  back  to  their  old  wild  life.  Can  not  the  wise  men  in  our  Government  devise  some  way  to  relieve 
them  from  taxat>ion  until  they  learn  the  value  of  property  and  their  relation  to  the  Government  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  willing  to  do  as  required  ? 

With  all  their  way  waraness  and  superstitions,  they  are  more  talented  than  the  average  Indian,  and 
when  educated  and  christianized,  will  be  good,  iutelugeut  citizens. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elizabeth  Tb8t, 

E.  L.  Thomas,  Fidd  Matron^  Mexican  K^kapoot, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Missionary,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sao  and  Fox  Aqknct,  Okla.,  Auiput  f9,  J89i. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  atatementof  the  mission  work  of 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  under  my  charge. 

The  Sunday  morning  and  evening  meetinj^s  have  been  regularly  held  during  tho  past  year  except  in 
vacation  months,  when  the  moming  service  has  been  omitted:  likewise  the  Sabbath  sohooL  The 
attendance  at  all  our  meetings  has  been  very  good  and  somewhat  better  than  last  year,  fhmi  which  we 
are  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  and  to  noi>e  for  better  things.  The  Sabbath  school  was  quite 
prosperous  during  the  entire  year,  and  by  our  labors  with  these  young  minds  we  hope  to  accomplish 
much  good. 
The  membership  of  the  church,  11  members  and  3  absent. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  yourself  and  others  who  hare  assisted  me  in  -various 
ways  and  have  thus  encouraged  me. 
Very  respectfully 

Wm-Hurr, 
Miiticnanf. 
Edw.  L.  Thomas, 

r.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  AGENTS  IK  OBEGON 

REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 

Grand  Rondk,  Orsg.,  August  S3, 1894. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  of  snbmitting  to  yon  my  second  annual  report.  I  assumed 
office  one  year  ago  to-day  and  consider  myself  as  knowing  the  needs  of  this  reser* 
vation  and  its  people. 

I  have  found  that  the  Indians  are  divided  into  two  leading  classes.  One  class  is 
composed  of  fuU-blood  Indians  and  the  other  of  the  mixed  Dloods.  The  former  are 
somewhat  in  the  majority.  Whenever  the  aeent  has  any  appointment  to  make  the 
leaders  of  the  factions  begin  to  scheme  in  order  to  get  their  friends  appointed.  I 
have,  however,  tried  to  treat  them  alike  if  possible,  and  giving  the  largest  class  (full 
bloods)  a  little  the  ailvantage,  if  there  was  any,  on  account  ot  their  greater  number. 

On  August  14,  1893,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  asked  if  there 
was  sufficient  land  on  this  reservation  to  give  the  married  women  thereon,  who  have 
received  no  allotment,  80  acres  of  agricultural  lands,  or  160  acres  of  grazing  land, 
and  to  each  person  who  received  but  40  acres  an  additional  quantity  of  40  acres,  or 
the  equivalent  in  grazing  land.  I  find  that  there  is  plenty  ox  grazing  land ;  but  very 
little  of  agricultural  lands.  There  is  very  little  surveyed,  and  no  additional  allot- 
ments can  be  made  until  sufficient  be  surveyed.  A  local  surveyor  could  be  employed 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 

The  census  taken  by  me  shows  that  there  are  59  children  bom  on  this  reservation, 
from  Indian  and  mixed  blood  parents,  since  the  allotment  of  land.  They  have  no 
allotments.  Their  parents  are  anxious  to  have  land  allotted  them;  but  I  do  not 
nnderstand  that  they  are  entitled  to  allotment.  I  would  be  pleased  however  to  find 
myself  miittaken  in  this,  as  an  allotment  to  these  children  would  secure  them  a  home 
in  the  future. 

There  are  also  some  mixed  blood  Indians  residing  on  this  reserve  that  would  like 
to  hav«  land  allotted  them.  They  are  mostly  persons  having  families,  and  both  they 
and  their  families  have  no  homes. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
allottees  that  are  old  now  and  have  no  descendants,  nor  is  there  anv  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  any,  by  reason  of  their  old  age.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  they  have  no 
living  relatives.  The  Question  arises  in  my  mind,  what  will  become  of  their  allot- 
ments in  case  of  their  death.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  can  not  dispose  of  it  by  a 
will  or  testament.    Several  have  already  died  and  their  allotments  are  idle. 

A  matter  that  is  greatly  misunderstood  among  these  people  is  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance. I  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  made  them  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Many  of  them  desire  to  follow  their  old  customs  and  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  when  they  find  that  they  must  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  whites.  Under 
the  old  custom  everybody  took  what  he  could  get,  regardless  of  any  claim  of  rela- 
tionship and  often  ignoring  wife  and  children. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  trouble  in  the  future  is  the  fact  fchat  they  do  not 
seem  to  attach  any  value  to  their  relationship  and  names.  In  many  cases  there  are 
several  classes  of  persons  living  in  the  same  house,  yet  belonging  to  different  fami- 
lies. They  are  in  no  way  related ;  but  they  all  go  under  the  same  name.  It  is  not 
the  name  of  perhaps  half  of  them,  and  in  a  few  years  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  their  real  names  are,  or  how  they  are  related,  if  related  at  all.  To  all  appear- 
ances in  twenty  years  from  now  many  will  be  living  that  have  had  lands  allotted 
to  them  and  they  will  not  know  it.  In  twenty  y eai*s  from  now  there  will  be  a  rich  har- 
vest for  lawyers  on  this  reservation,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  all  con- 
fusion now,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  they  are  related.  What  will  it  be  in  twenty 
years  from  now,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  gonef  In^many  cases  parents  die  and 
their  children  are  absorbed  in  other  families  and  have  taken  the  names  of  the  family 
that  raises  them. 

Bigamy  is  very  common  here.  Yet  the  parties  claim  that  they  are  innocent.  The 
facts  are  as  follows :  Acting  under  the  instructions  f^om  the  Department,  the  Indiana 
in  past  years  and  before  the  allotment  were  married  on  this  reservation  without 
obtaining  the  license  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  For  some 
reason  some  one  of  "Uiese  parties  became  dissatisfied  with  his  wife  and  went  to  see 
Bonie  lawyer,  who  had  more  consideration  for  his  pocket  than  for  the  sanctity  of 
ibe  family,  and  who  advised  the  Indian  that  the  marriage  was  void  and  that  the 
Indian  could  again  contract  another,  without  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  The 
Indian  was  but  too  willing  to  follow  the  bad  advice  that  suited  his  inclination  so 
fvell.  He  took  ont  license  to  wed  another  woman  and  left  his  wife  and  children. 
Had  the  first  case  been  punished  it  would  not  have  become  so  common.  Now,  after 
yeMt  of  sbose^  it  becomes  a  hard  matter  to  break  up  this  vioions  customt    The 
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Indian  claims  that  he  is  not  gnilty.  He  says  the  first  woman  that  he  was  living 
with,  and  of  whose  children  he  is  the  father,  is  not  his  legal  wife.  He  lives  with 
the  second  (who,  he  claims,  is  his  legal  wife)  and  raises  a  second  family.  He  tarns 
his  first  wife  out  of  the  hoase  ana  home  that  has  been  allotted  to  him  only  and 
does  not  turn  a  hand  to  support  the  wife  and  children  that  ho  has  discarded. 

An  enduring  record  has  been  kept  of  these  tirst  marriages  (without  license)  in  a  sab- 
stantial  volume  ou  this  reservation,  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  a  conflict  between  the  children  of  the  first  wife  and  those  of  the  seoond  one. 
In  that  case  I  feel  that  the  first  marriages  will  be  sustained,  even  if  not  in  conformity 
to  the  State  law,  when  performed  before  the  Indian  was  subject  to  the  loci^  laws. 
Recent  decisions  by  the  courts  sustain  my  opinion  in  this  matter. 

It  was  in  order  to  break  up  this  very  common  aud  bad  habit  that  I  have  caased 
the  arrest  of  one  of  the  most  guilty  ones  aud  hope  to  secure  a  conviction.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  will  cause  me  trouble  to  stop  this;  but  I  think  that  the  matter  batl 
better  bo  squarely  met  and  stopped,  if  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  these 
Indians  discarded  their  families  they  had  no  home  to  go  to,  and  the  poor  mother 
had  to  support  and  raise  the  children  of  the  unnatural  and  criminal  fatner  without 
any  assistance  whatsoever. 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  of  polyandry,  or  one  woman  having  two  husbands  liv- 
ing. 

In  visiting  the  homes  of  the  Indians  I  fonud  that  there  is  a  ver^  lar^  amount  of 
the  arable  land  that  is  not  cultivated,  and  I  think  that  fully  one-third  is  idle.  This  is 
caused  in  a  good  many  cases  by  the  laziness  of  the  allottees.  Many  of  them  spend 
too  much  time  loafing  around  the  agency  when  they  have  no  business  there.  Wbea 
winter  comes  they  are  likely  without  food  and  then  they  will  come  to  the  agent  for 
support.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  law  does  not  give  the  agent  sufficient  power  that 
would  enable  him  to  lease  the  land  for  these  thriftless  ones.  There  are  plenty  of 
progressive  and  industrious  Indians  who  would  gladly  pay  a  reasonable  rent;  b*xt, 
owing  to  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  lazy  allottees,  they  do  not  jy^et  the  opportunity. 

Unfortunately  the  land  has  been  allotted  here  in  a  most  injudicious  manner.  The 
best  of  the  prairie  is  often  given  to  old  folks  who  can  not  work  it;  while  young  men 
who  have  families  growing  up  have  their  land  off  in  the  mountains  and  on  hill 
tops.  The  old  folks  can  not  work  their  land,  and  would  not  do  so  if  they  conld, 
while  the  young  folks  neither  possess  any  good  land,  nor  can  they  lease  it  from  those 
who  possess  it  and  are  nnable  or  too  lazy  to  work  their  holdings. 

The  United  States  courts  in  this  State  have  held  that  an  Indiaa  to  whom  land  has 
been  allotted  is  a  citizen,  and  can  drink  whatsoever  he  pleases,  and  that  a  person 
can  not  be  prosecuted  for  |i^iving  or  selling  whisky,  etc.,  to  «n  Indian.  As  these 
decisions  were  given  the  widest  po'isible  publicity  by  the  press  of  the  State,  saloon 
keepers  now  sell  the  Indian  all  the  liquor  that  he  calls  for,  and  his  appetite  in  some 
cases  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  his  purse.  The  consequences  are  that  some  Indians  • 
are  drunk  nearly  continually,  but  they  are  cautious  enough  not  to  appear  at  the 
agency  when  in  such  a  state. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon  forbid  selling  intoxicating  liquor  to  an  Indian. 
But,  if  the  argument  holds  in  the  Federal  courts  that  an  Indian  is  a  citizen  and  can 
drink  whatsoever  he  pleases,  I  think  the  same  argument  would  control  our  State 
courts.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  Indian  and  whisky  can  now  go  together,  and 
they  surely  make  a  very  poor  combination. 

From  the  foregoing  yon  may  think  that  I  take  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of 
matters  on  this  reservation.  Bat  such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  our  bright  part  of 
this  report  to  come  yet.  But  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  let  you  know  the  true 
standing  of  matters.  How  can  the  Department  act  with  intelligence  if  we,  who 
are  in  the  field,  do  not  keep  them  posted?  As  the  matter  stands,  the  Indian  ^^nts 
are  hampered  by  many  rulings  autl  laws  that,  to  them,  seem  unjust  aud  unnecessary. 
The  Department  does  not  notice  it,  and  I  feel  that  any  suggestions  made  by  the 
agents  would  be  certainly  considered,  aud,  if  reasonable,  be  acted  on.  A  meeting  of 
Indian  agents  (similar  to  teachers'  institutes)  would  certainly  be  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  results. 

I  have  made  two  changes  in  the  police  force.  One  was  dismissed  becanse  he  was 
unfit  for  service,  by  reason  of  continued  sickness,  while  the  other  hastened  to 
resign  when  he  found  that  I  would  discharge  him  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  police- 
man.   The  police  are  an  effective  and  faithful  force. 

Our  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  only  one  judge.  He  is  a  faithfnl, 
honest,  and  npright  officer.  Being  alone,  he  is  often  accused  of  being  partial  and 
arbitrary  by  the  friends  of  those  who  are  punished  by  his  sentence.  This  woald 
be  avoided  £f  the  court  were  composed  of  three  judges. 

The  agency  physician,  Dr.  A.  Kershaw,  is  a  faithful  and  competent  officer.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  wonld  fill  this  difficult  position  as  well,  and  I  feel  that 
he  certainly  earns  the  salary  he  gets. 

The  school  at  this  agency  deserves  special  mention.    Five  of  the  school  employ^ 
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are  slBters  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
find  more  faithful  and  painstaking  employes  than  these.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  in  my  annual  report  all  that  I  would  like  to  say  in  their  favor,  for  fear  that  it 
would  onentl  their  quiet,  modest,  and  retired  natures. 

I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  at 
this  agency  are  very  poorly  protected  against  loss  by  lire.  There  is  only  one  well 
at  the  present  time  at  this  agency  that  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  it  has  to 
furnish  the  families  of  all  the  employes  that  reside  near  tne  agency.  Should  a  fire 
occur,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  would  be  the  consequenoes.  I  think  that 
aomething  should  be  done  to  make  the  property  safe  against  nre. 

In  concluding  my  second  annual  report  on  this  reservation,  allow  me  to  thank  the 
officers  of  the  Department  for  the  courteous  treatment  received  by  me  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  F.  T.  B.  Brkntano, 

U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  Kondb  School. 

Grakd  Kondb  Agenct,  Polk  Countt,  Obbo..  Augustus,  1894. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  instmctionB  reoeived  ftom  yon.  I  have  the  hooor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  annual 
report  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Grand  Ronde  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
M,  18»4. 

This  reservation,  especially  the  school  precincts,  are  picturesquely  and  healthfully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Coast  RaoKe  Mountains.  The  school  lands  cover  quite  a  large  tract,  all  in  cultivation  or 
pasturage.  It  is  worked  by  the  industrial  teacher,  aud  the  Indian  boys  aro  made  to  prodnc?  oonsid- 
erable  proTisions  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Six  years  ago  an  orchard  was  planted  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  trees  present  a  healthy 
appearance  aud  yield  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  and  prunes,  for  which  firuits  Oregon  is  famous. 

Theprogressmadeby  the  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  very  encouraging.  School  was  main* 
tainc<d  without  intermission  m>m  October  1  to  July  31.  iThe  school  filled  up  verv  rapidly  aud  parents 
Seemed  even  anxious  to  bring  their  children  to  school.  I  think  the  indifference  heretofore  manifested 
by  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  fast  giving  way  to  aujeamest  desire  to  see  them 
prepared  to  take  their  place  among  white  people. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  our  reports 
showing  au  attendance  of  89  pupils.  Of  this  number  45  were  boys,  in  age  ranging  froni  4  to  20 
yean*,  and  40  girls,  aged  5  to  19  years.  Such  attendance  clearly  proves  that  increased  interest  in  the 
school  has  been  aroused,  and  also  shows  the  appreciation  of  parents  and  children  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  unity  among  tho  school  employ68  with  reference  to  the  work  that  is 
truly  gratifying,  and  without  which  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  Uie  class  rooms,  on  the  farm,  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  lanndr^',  work  has  been  carried  on 
systematically  aud  with  a  spirit  that  gave  evidence  that  the  employes,  one  and  all,  realized  that  it  was 
an  honor  to  he  engaged  in  the  groat  and  glorious  work  of  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

Great  pains  have  oeen  taken  in  instructing  tho  girls  in  the  art  of  cooking,  aud  in  this  they  have 
Dade  commendable  proirress.  The  seamstress  has  succeeded  almost  beyond  expectation  in  teaching 
the  girls  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  boys.  All  the  work  in  this 
dm>artment,  from  cutting  and  fitting  down  to  various  kinds  of  fancy  needlework,  is  very  neatly  done. 

Inatmction  in  the  care  of  horses  nas  not  been  neglected.  Many  of  the  boys  are  already  good  hos* 
Hers.  The  boys  take  great  interest  in  all  the  industrial  work,  and  fVom  the  present  outlook  they 
will  become  prosperous  men. 

Tbe  new  building  foi  the  boys,  about  to  be  erected,  will  be  a  great  additional  convenience,  with  a 
caiMuHty  for schooiand dormitonr purposes. 

I  second  the  agent  in  request  nir  water  power.  Pure  and  wholesome  water  is  certainlv  a  necessity 
everv  where,  but  roost  e8)>ecially  in  an  Intiion  school  where  the  children  have  a  natural  tendency  U> 
acrofula.     why  irritate  those  tendencies  by  obliging  them  to  drink  imuure  water? 

Our  closing  exercises  were  hnld  on  July  4.  in  opeu  air.  The  entertainment  was  witnessed  by  all  the 
Grand  Ronde  Indians  (among  whom  wore  the  parents  of  the  school  children),  by  many  Indians  from 
the  Siletx  Reservation,  and  ul  the  white  settlers  of  the  neighborhood.  The  pupils  acquitted  them* 
aelres  to  the  admiration  of  all  present.  Words  of  praise  were  heard  on  every  side,  the  white  visitors 
declaring  that  their  own  childron  could  not  compete  with  our  Indian  pupils. 

December  25.  1893.  a  handsome  Christmas  tree  was  decorated  by  the  employes  for  the  benefit  and 
annaement  of  the  children.  Each  pupil  received  a  nice  present,  the  gift  of  some  kind  benefactor  of 
the  aehooL  We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Indian  department  for  an  allowance  of  $15  to  provide 
extras  for  the  dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  Could  tho  honorable  Commissioner  have  heard  the  ringing 
ebeent  that  arose  from  the  boys'  dining  hall  when  that  excellent  meal  was  finished,  I  dare  say  he 
-would  be  disposed  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  next  year. 

Durins  July  we  attendeii  the  teachers'  institute  held  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.  We  were  highly 
deligbtea  with  the  difl^ereut  exc^rcises  and  bore  away  to  our  reservation  home  pleasant  memories  of 
Supt.  W.  N.  Hailman  and  his  estimable  wife,  whose  acquaintance  we.had  the  pleasure  of  forming 
wbiJo  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  able  assistance  rendered  me 
by  onr  efEcient  agent  J.  F.  T.  B.  Brentano,  whom  I  have  ever  found  ready  and  willing  to  assist  us  m  all 
dlfiSonltJes.  and  to  whose  xeal  much  of  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  is  attributable. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  Its  cordial  support  in  nil  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
adrancement  of  this  school.  I  am,  honored  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mabgakbt  T.  O'Bribic, 
TIm  C0MMI88IONBB  or  iKDiAN  Affaibb.  BuperintendenL 
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REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  £1, 1S94, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  aflfairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Population. — Bv  a  carefully  taken  census  the  population  of  the  reservation  is  shown 
to  be  960,  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year's  report,  which  has  been  caused  mostly  by 
deaths.  There  are  four  tribes  represented  upon  the  reservation,  viz,  Klaiuaths, 
Modocs,  Pitt  Rivers,  and  Pi-Utes,  or  Snakes  as  they  are  sometimes  denominated.  The 
Klamatht  are  largely  in  the  majority  and  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  census  shows  the  population  to  be  divided,  as  to  sex,  as  follows,  viz,  442 
males  and  506  females,  the  females  outnumbering  the  males  66. 

Thbal  distinetion. — ^There  is  very  little  tribal  distinction  among  these  Indians,  and 
the^  are  generally  known  as  Klamath  Indians.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
prejudice  existing  among  them  on  account  of  former  tribal  relations.  I  think  it 
wise  to  try  to  break  up  tribal  relations  as  much  as  possible,  aud  individualize  the 
Indian  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Location  and  area  of  reservation. — This  reservation  is  located  in  southeastern  Oregon, 
in  quite  a  picturesque  country,  surrounded  by  fine  mountains,  many  of  which  are 
snow  capped  the  entire  year.  The  world-famed  mounts  Shasta  and  Pitt  are  in  view 
from  and  not  far  distant  from  the  reservation.  The  streams  of  the  reservation  take 
their  source  from  fine  large  springs  that  burst  forth  from  the  mountain  sides,  the 
water  being  almost  ice  cold  and  clear  as  crystal.  Mountain  trout  abound  in  the 
streams  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians'  food.  The  altitude  is  so  great 
here  (about  4,500  feet)  that  it  is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  country.  The  hardier 
vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  cabbage,  rutabagas,  onions,  etc.,  i^an  be  successfully 
grown.  Rye  and  oats  do  fairly  well,  but  wheat  is  usually  injured  by  frosts.  There 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  1,056,000  acres  of  land,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  is  arable,  the  rest  bem^  mostly  mountainous  timber  land,  and 
only  valuable  for  the  timber  that  grows  upon  it.  The  lands  of  the  reservation  should 
really  be  denominated  as  grazing  ana  timber  lands. 

The  forests. — Th<^  timber  of  the  reservation  is  principally  pine  and  there  are  some 
fine  forests  of  it,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  supply  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
building,  firewood,  etc.,  for  ages  to  come.  Cedar,  cottonwood,  quaking  asp,  and  juni- 
per are  also  found  in  the  forests  in  small  quantities.  The  Indians  are  only  allowed 
to  sell  lumber  to  parties  residing  outside  of  the  reservation  that  is  made  from  down 
timber,  which  wise  course  prevents  the  desolation  of  the  forests  of  the  reservation. 

Climate. — During  the  summer  season  the  climate  is  delightfal,  but  the  very  deep 
snow  fall  during  the  wiuter  renders  it  an  undesirable  country  to  reside  in.  The  win- 
ters are  usually  quite  long,  lasting  not  less  than  five  months  and  frequently  six 
months. 

Crops.— The  principal  crop  here  is  hay,  and  the  yield  is  unusually  good  this  year, 
and  tne  Indians  will  be  enabled  to  put  up  au  abundance  for  use. 

Indian  labors. — I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Indians  the  contract  for  hauling  the 
agencv  supplies  from  A^r,  Cal.,  to  the  agency  during  the  past  yeat*  and  it  proved  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  enabled  thereby  to  purchase  new 
wagons,  and  procure  many  other  necessaries.  They  hauled  over  100,000  pounds  of 
supplies,  for  which  they  received  $1,597.41.  The  Indians  also  hauled  to  the  mill  and 
sold  over  $1,000  worth  of  saw  logs,  which  were  purchased  for  agency  use*  The  Indians 
also  cut  for  the  agency  400  cords  of  wood,  for  which  they  received  $650. 

Products  sold  by  Lidians. — The  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  sold  cattle,  horses, 
hay,  etc.,  amounting  to  over  $2,000. 

Lidian  houses. — Six  Indian  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year  by  Indians 
themselves  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  Indians  generally  have  comfortable 
houses,  aud  some  of  them  are  quite  tastily  arranged  inside. 

Horses  and  eattle. — The  Indians  do  not  keep  nearly  so  many  ponies  as  they  formerly 
did,  but  they  are  gradually  acquiring  larger  and  better  horses,  so  that  they  are  much 
better  prepared  than  formerly  to  do  freighting.  They  are  also  improving  the  stock 
of  their  cattle  and  also  increasing  their  numbers. 

Indian  polios. — The  Indian  police  have  during  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  rendered 
excellent  service.  It  would  be  auite  difficult  to  conduct  the  afi^airs  of  the  agency 
successfully  without  the*  aid  of  tne  police.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  can  not  be 
paid  more  liberally  for  their  services.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  ration  thai 
is  issued  to  them  should  be  increased  from  the  mere  pittance  now  given  them. 

Improvements. — There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  good  substantial  improvements 
made  at  the  agency  during  the  past  year.  Probably  the  one  made  that  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  people,  and  the  one  that  they  most  appreciate,  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  Spraguo  River,  near  the  Yainax  school,  which  has  been  so 
badly  needed  for  years,  aud  the  lack  of  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  human  life.    The 
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bridge  is  a  good  substantial  strncture,  about  240  feet  in  length,  and  of  good  height 
above  the  water.  The  actual  cost  of  this  to  the  Government  is  $235.  The  Indians 
deserve  much  credit  for  c^atuitous  work  on  the  bridge,  which  they  rendered  cheer- 
folly.  The  services  rendered  on  this  bridge  by  George  W.  Lossley,  school  carpenter 
at  the  Yainax  school,  deserve  special  mention.  He  was  foreman  on  the  bridge  work 
and  to  his  energy  and  mechanical  skill  is  largely  due  the  successful  construction  of 
the  bridge.  Mr.  Caleb  Cherriugton,  school  carpenter  at  the  Klamath  school,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Loosley,  agency  sawyer,  both  deserve  special  mention  in  this  connection 
for  their  faithfulness  and  energetic  work  on  the  bridge. 

I  al»o  caused  a  flume  to  be  constructed  from  a  large  spring  near  the  agency  to  the 
Klamath  school,  which  supplies  the  agency  and  all  ot  the  school  buildings  with 
plenty  of  good  pure  mountain  water.  This  is  a  good  substantial  improvement  and 
its  successful  construction  required  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor. 

There  have  also  been  many  good  substantial  improvements  made  at  the  schools  in 
the  way  of  new  commissary  building,  woodhouses,  outbuildings,  etc.  Repairs 
have  also  been  made  on  some  of  the  old  agency  buildings,  that  were  scarcely  tenable 
any  longer,  but  now,  with  the  repairs  made,  present  a  much  better  appearance  and 
are  more  comfortable  for  the  occupants. 

Allotment  of  landf . — The  allotting  agent  appointed  to  allot  the  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation has  arrived  and  commenced  the  work  of  allotment.  The  Indians  seem  anxious 
to  have  their  lands  allotted,  and  so  far  as  the  work  has  progressed  seem  satisfied 
with  It.  The  allotting  of  lands  and  surveying  it  off,  so  that  each  one  may  know 
where  his  lines  are,  will  stop  so  much  controyersy  over  boundaries.  I  think  that  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians  will  have  a  good  effect  in  causing  them  to  feel  more 
self-reliance  and  responsibility. 

Boarding  schools. — There  are  upon  this  reservation  two  Government  boarding  schools, 
one  of  which,  the  Klamath  school,  is  located  at  the  agency:  the  other  one,  known  as 
the  Yainax  school,  is  located  on  the  southeastern  portion  of^the  reservation,  about  40 
miles  from  tho  agency. 

Klamath  school. — Owing  to  tho  lack  of  proper  discipline  at  this  school  and  the  occur- 
rence of  some  sad  accidents,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  by  death  of  two  of  the  bright- 
est pnpils  in  the  school,  the  school  has  not  prospered  as  it  should.  Notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks  mentioned  the  pupils  of  the  school  havo  made  fair  advancement  in 
their  stndies,  and  upon  the  whole  there  is  mach  to  commend.    There  have  been  some 

good  improvements  made  at  the  school  in  the  way  of  a  new  woodhouse,  outbuild-, 
igs,  ana  sidewalks,  besides  the  construction  of  the  flume  meutionea  heretofore  to 
eonvey  water  to  the  school  buildings.    There  has  been  enrolled  at  this  school  during 
the  year  110  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  107.    The  employds  of  the  school 
have  generally  rendered  satisfactory  services. 

Yainax  school.— This  school  has  been  keeping  up  its  reputation  of  heretofore  of 
being  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  country.  There  has  been  enrolled  at  this 
school  during  the  year  99  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  90.  Some  very 
substantial  and  much-needed  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  school.  There 
has  been  erected  at  the  school  a  very  tine,  commodious  commissary  building,  with 
large  storage  capacity.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  school  carpenter,  with 
the  assistance  of  schoolboys  and  without  an  appropriation  from  the  Department. 
There  has  been  erected  also,  without  appropriation,  one  nice  cottage  for  employes 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  school  buildings  have  been  inclosed  with  o  neat 
plank  fence,  and  new  sidewalks  have  been  put  down  about  the  buildings.  Every- 
thing about  the  school  shows  progress.  The  force  of  employes  have  reudered 
excellf'Dt  services,  and  injustice  should  be  continued  in  the  service. 

Qyiliration  and  morali.— There  are  two  church  buildings  upon  the  reservation, 
where  religious  services  are  usually  held  every  Sabbath.  The  people  generally 
attend  services  and  seem  quite  devoted.  The  churches  are  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination.  Rev.  Thos.  Starns,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  is  stationed  here 
as  missionary,  and  has  done  much  to  teach  the  people  the  better  way. 

AgMcy  and  school  employ^  — In  Justice  to  the  agency  and  school  employes,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  record  the  fact  that  they  have  generally  been  faithful  to  their  duties, 
and  have  been  loyal  to  the  agent,  and  rendered  honest  service  to  the  Government. 

ObodoBOB.  — I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  the  good  work  of  civilizing, 
edacating,  and  elevating  the  Indians  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  may  fi^o 
ateadily  uirward  until  the  red  man  may  become  the  equal  of  his  pale-faced  brother. 
in  his  regard  for  law  and  morals. 
Very  respectftiUy, 

David  W.  Matthews, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rbport  ok  the  Sui^iuntsndent  of  Klamath  Boarding  School. 

t 

Klamath  Aqenot,  Osboon,  August  — ,  2S»L 

Sir:  Allow  me  to  Btibmit  my  first  report  of  K1uii»th  boarding  sohooL 

Attendaaoe.— On  arrival,  Dooember  24^  1893. 1  found  enrolled  1U7  pupiU:  Jooe  30, 1804, 110  were  pree- 
ent,  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  In  most  cases  attendance  has  been  constant.  Some  of  fke 
older  boynnave  hud  permission,  lor  short  limes,  to  look  after  work  or  property  on  their  own  ranebss, 
or  to  assist  especially  needy  parenta. 

Character  ot  school  work.— An  amply  famished  school  buildinff,  with  three  rooms  seated  with  titf 
glu  desks,  and  an  assembly  hall,  helps  to  make  the  pursuit  of  Icnowledge  a  uleasuro.    Most  of  the 
pupils  have  found  it  such,  especially  the  younget  ones,  und  have  advanced  witn  corresponding  rapid- 
ity.   There  is  no  greater  nelp  in  education  than  relations  of  love  and  confidence  between  papil  and 
teacher. 

Mtttio.— Experience  points  to  music  as  the  teacher's  great  hriper.  Its  influence  is  atonoe  qvietiBg, 
cheering,  and  encouraging.  We  must  in  some  way  have  more  or  less  of  it,  whether  a  special  teach^ 
of  music  can  be  had  or  not.  There  is  but  one  organ,  and  that  was  at  its  best  years  ago.  Its  tones  are 
now  reedy  and  weak.  I  wish  to  place  it  in  the  girl's  sitting  room  and  to  nave  a  new  one  for  the 
chapel— a  bigh-class  instrument,  such  as  the  Mason  A  Hamun.  We  also  ought  to  have  one  for  the 
boy  s  sittipg  room  and  one  for  oiich  teacher's  schoolroom. 

Ohapele&oroises.— A  daily  assembly  from  1  to  1:30  p.m.  has  been  maintained,  addressed  by  the 
supcnutendent,  teachers,  or  other  employes  and  visitors.  These  brief  addresses,  with  an  unlimited 
range  of  subjects,  have  been  intended  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  exercises  always 
olose  with  the  formal  "salute  to  the  tiag." 

Pnbho  szsroisss— Christmas.  Washington's  birthday,  franchise  day.  Arbor  day,  Memorial  day,  and 
closing  day  were  fittingly  observod,  the  pupils  doing  credit  to  the  careful  instructions  in  singing, 
recitations,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  "drills,  "  to  the  manifest  pride  and  delight  of  their  parenli 
and  friends. 

Xvemas  exsrasos— We  have  general  assembly  three  evenings  in  the  week— Friday  for  the  study  of 
the  Sunday  school  lesson  and  hymn  practice.  Saturday  for  marching  and  smging,  Sunday  for  reli> 
gious  scrviees.  On  other  evenings  the  older  boys  and  girls,  m  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  study, 
read,  write,  draw,  sing,  or  listen  to  readings  or  talks  by  teachers  or  other  competent  employes. 

Sunday  sehool.— Our  Sunday  school  is,  we  behove,  as  snooessful  as  will  be  found  in  any  reservation 
BOhool. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent  The  cases  of  illness  baye  been  romarkablv 
few,  only  one  of  which  was  serious.    Only  a  few  cases  of  the  traditional  '*  sore  eyes  "  have  developea. 

Home  products.— The  rations,  excellent  in  quality  and  ample  in  quantity,  have  been  varied  and  sup- 
plemented by  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  and  pork  of  our  own  production. 

ladustrial  work  sf  bovs.— Under  the  dii-ection  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  ageney  fumer  the 
boys  have  cut  the  wooa  for  school  and  agency  stoves,  about  sixty  in  number,  and  have  a  good  start 
toward  next  winter's  supply.  They  have  ctited  for  all  Oovemmeut  stock  and  made  a  good  garden 
which  will  supply  the  tabic  with  a  variety  of  the  hardier  vegetables,  not  including  potat^ies.  TheT 
have  cleared  of  logs,  stumps,  and  undergrowth  a  large  space  for  a  park  and  a  baseball  gnrana. 
They  have  plowed  and  sowed  the  tlUablo  land  to  oats,  which  this  year  have  made  a  good  growth. 
They  are  now  filling  the  bam  with  hay.  They  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  on  the  new  fiums 
fortbo  drinking  water  supply,  and  have  assisted  in  whatever  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
mane  on  buildings  and  grounds.  Also  the  smaller  boys  care  for  the  boys'  bnilding,  making  beds, 
swoe]iing.  scrubbingjwtc. 

Industrial  work  of  girls.— The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  also  varied  and  excellent.  It  Inclndes 
the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining  room  work,  the  regular  care  of  their  own  buildine  and  the  school 
build  ins,  alHO  the  usual  "  spring  and  fall  house  cleaning,"  which  in  this  dusty  locality  must  be  done 
quarterly  In  all  the  buildings. 

In  addition  to  this  generil  **  housework,"  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstress  and  am 
assistant,  have  done  the  usual  mending  and  made  for  themselves  each  three  dresses,  one  skirt,  three 
aprons,  and  many  other  articles.  Many  of  the  girls  have  also  made  for  themselves  dresses  Atom  goods 
given  by  their  friends  or  earned  bv  work  for  employes. 

Pupils  dismissed  f^m  sohooL— With  your  concurQonco  I  have  now  dismissed  from  school  7  boys  and  8 
girls.  Most  of  these  have  completed  the  seventh  year  in  tito  course  of  stndy.  None  of  them  could 
nave  completed  the  course  before  reaching  21.  All  the  girls  are  capable  or  caring  for  homes.  All 
the  boys  are  experienced  in  the  details  of  ranch  work  on  this  reservation.  Several  could  go  to  non* 
resen-ation  training  schools  with  profit.  One  is  a  g«>od  car|ienter  and  painter.  Another  has  served  as 
carpenter's  apprentice  for  several  months,  also  another  as  blacksmith's  apprentice.  I  hope  that  all 
boys  who  shall  leave  hereafter  may  have  some  saw  and  hammer  training  as  likely  to  be  eepedallj 
helpful  in  their  future  home-making. 

Mtttnal  help.— Any  Indian  may  build  a  house  easilv,  for  the  timber  costs  him  nothing  but  bis  work 
In  getting  it  to  the  mill,  where  the  agoncv  sawyer  helps  him  to  saw  and  dress  it  reaidy  for  use.  In 
this  connection  I  might  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the  reciprocating  help  of  the  agency  to  the 
school  that  the  toll  lumber  of  such  sawmff  is  given  to  the  school  for  repairs.  Indeed,  the  spirit  at 
helpfulness  is  general  among  agency  employes. 

Gifts  of  books,  games,  papers,  ]>ictures,  butter,  game,  fruit,  confectionery,  and  other  articles,  either 
to  the  school  or  to  the  children  individually,  have  come  from  friends  here  and  others  in  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  England,  in  one  case  amounting  to  more  than  #100. 

Improvements.— As  fsst  as  lumber  ana  time  permitted,  we  have  added  various  internal  flnishinipi 
and  conveniences  to  the  buildings.  We  have  built  a  poultry  hmise  and  a  dairy  cellar  and  a  wash 
room.    Also  several  pi|K)  connections  with  the  water  supply  have  been  made. 

Meeds.— Wo  need  pii>o  for  further  connections  to sclioolbuildings,  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  We 
need  water-heating  apparatus  for  both  rooms.  Plans  and  estimates  will  be  submitted  soon  for  a 
much  needed  laundry,  carpenter  shop,  and  woodhouse.    Wo  also  should  have  an  elcrated  tank  and 

?il»iiig  for  a  water  supply  drawn  from  the  mill  fiume  for  irrigating  and  fire  purposes.  Especially  do 
nsk  for  a  drag  saw  and  apparatus  for  cutting  our  stovo  wood  from  the  log  ov  water  power.  We 
also  need  at  least  one  organ,  and  would  like,  if  possible,  a  sot  of  band  instruments;  aplstfbrm  scales 
with  height-measuring  and  weight-lifting  attachments,  and  a  10  by  20  fiag  and  180  feet  of  halyard. 
Diseiplino.— In  the  all-important  matter  of  dlsciplino  I  have  applied  myself  diligentlv  and  conscien* 
tlousl  V  to  t  he  adoption  of  approved  modem  methods  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  these  children.  The  evil- 
doex  finds  the  privileges  he  has  abused  withdrawn,  and  certAin  burdens  imposed,  with  an  opportunity 
by  cheerful  good  behavior  to  reinstate  himself  gradually,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  additioniiil 
^'trouble"  upon  himself.  The  true  though  tnte  characterisation  ot  good  discipline,  **kind  bat  firm," 
lias  been  in  mind,  and  while,  in  a  few  cases  the  punishment  might  seem  severe,  it  has  been  neceaaaiy 
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in  order  to  Avoid  the  tue  of  the  degprading,  fight^provoking  rawhide  relied  npon  in  the  past  history  of 
the  echool.  To  some  extent  I  have  made  use  or  the  idea  of  Indefinite  aentenoes  so  prominent  in  the 
^TStem  of  the  Elmira  Kefonnatory.  and  so  effectual  In  aiAng  the  lawbreaker  to  form  habits  of  self- 
control  and  of  good-naturod  observance  of  law. 

Believing  in  the  power  of  Christian  love  to  snbdne  perverse  human  nature,  I  determined  to  expert- 
inont  with  these  young  men  and  women  who  were  born  during  the  heart  ranklings  resulting  from  the 
Modoc  war,  and  whose  spirit,  to  whatever  causes  due,  had  been  likened  to  a  "volcano  on  the  eve  of 
eruption."    The  atmospnere  no  longer  smells  oi  brirastone.    Apprehension  of  violent  outburst  has 

even  w«y  to  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  confidence.    The  insolent,  sullen,  rebellions,  fighting  disposi- 
Ml  shows  it«telf  only  occasionally.    Violations  of  the  rules  have  decreased  in  number  and  frequency. 
The  change  in  some  individuaht  is  so  noticeable  as  to  cause  frequent  remarks  ot  surprise:  "How  good 

— -^  — ^—  is! "      "What  a  change  in !     One  instinctively  looks  for  her  sproming 

wings."  In  six  months  the  '*  worst  boy  in  school "  has  learned  a  degree  of  self-control  and  has  become 
pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  while  the  "meanest  boy  "  surprises  one  by  his  evident  kindness,  and  is,  I 
oelieve,  earnestly  trving  to  be  a  Christian. 

That  the  six  months  has  been  full  of  anxiety  was  to  be  expected  All  radical  changes,  and  espe* 
dally  in  discipline,  naturally  induce  commotion  while  in  prosresA.  That  it  was  no  worsts  than  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  so  soon  over,  speaks  well  for  the  method  and  Tor  the  intelligence  of  this  people. 

Ohoiae  of  employes. — For  even  reasonable  success  it  is  important  that  all  employes  be  loyal  to  the 
anperintendent  and  render  an  interested  service  at  all  times.  Anything  short  or  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  apirit  of  the  oath  of  olBoe.  Employes  who  despise  the  Indian,  or  who  are  "  in  the  service  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it,"  or  who  f^t  and  scold,  or  who  disregard  the  rules,  or  who  criticise  the  manage- 
ment and  incite  the  children  to  disobedience,  or  who  are  addicted  to  "gossip'  or  other  forms  of 
Improper  speech,  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  the  service.  Perfection  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected. 
Kveryone  has  his  faults;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  lowest  admissible  standard  must  require,  in 
addiwn  to  ofllciid  competency,  the  habit  of  speakiua:  good  English,  self-control,  quietness  of  manner, 
rcAnement  of  tastes,  and  especially  more  or  less  of  the  Christian  missionary  spirit. 

Matthsws's  adminiatratien.— Let  me  not  be  recreant  to  my  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  by  dosine 
this  report  without  reference  to  the  character  of  your  administration.  Evidences  of  energy,  good 
Judgment,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  people  abound.  New  building*),  substantial 
repairs,  new  mill  and  drinking-water  flumes,  and  a  genenU  appearance  of  neatness  besiieak  your  care 
and  interest,  and  challenge  inspecting  eyes.  But  eopecially  creditable  are  the  quiet  and  orderly  habits 
of  the  people  and  their  evident  and  growing  respect  for  good  morals. 
Bespectfully, 

Edwin  O.  PAimt. 

SupeHntentUnt. 

David  W.  Matthews, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Klamath  School. 

Tainax,  Oreo.,  Juns  SO,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report  of  the  Yainax  Indian  Industrial  School 
located  40  miles  east  of  Klamath  Agency,  on  Klamath  lleservation,  Greg. 

During  the  past  year  the  enrollment  in  this  school  has  l)een  99  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
during  the  ten  months  in  which  school  was  in  session  of  90.  This  includes  practically  all  the  Indian 
ohildren  of  school  age  in  the  Sprague  River  sectiou  of  the  reservation.  Four  whiten,  children  of 
employes,  have  also  been  in  constant  attendance. 

The  school  is  supplied  almost  equally  from  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snake  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
a  few  flrom  the  Pitt  Ki  ^v)t  tribe. 

We  have  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  who  have  rendered  good  service  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  work  has  been  thorough  and  though  in  some  Htudies  the  clashes  seem  to  advanot*  nlowly 
•till  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  by  almost  every  member  of  the  school. 

The  accommodations  of  the  bnilding  have  been  taxed  to  tlieir  utmost;  in  fai^t,  the  dormitories,  din- 
ing and  sitting  rooms  have  been  crowded. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  little  sickness  and  but  one  death  having  occurred  during 
the  year,  while  two  yeaiit  yuan*  ago  sonic  0  members  of  the  school  died  diirinu  a  like  period. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  separate  school  bnilding.  with  assembly  room  anfT recitation  rooms:  then 
fbe  preeent  schoolrooms  in  the  boanling  house  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  and  furnish  better 
aoeomroodations  for  the  school. 

Until  within  the  imst year  all  building  material  used  in  thissectlon  has  been  hauI<Ml  on  wasonsfrom 
Klamath  Agency,  40  miles  distant,  but  thanks  to  "  the  powers  that  be"  we  now  have  a  scnool  saw- 
mill, put  in  operation  some  eleven  mouths  aso.  This  li.as  partly  filh'd  n  long- felt  want,  but  we  are 
•till  in  need  of  a  planer,  that  material  may  be  gotten  into  shape  tor  use.  Logging,  operating  the  mill, 
building,  fencing,  and  repairing  have  absorbed  the  industrial  work  of  the  boys,  bnttney  have  had  good 
and  constant  drill  in  this,  cutting,  hauling,  sawing  and  oxpiMiding  175,000  teet  of  lumber  for  school 
improvements,  besides  sawing  60,000  feet  for  Indians.  This  has  lief^n  done  by  tlie  schoolboys  and 
employes  without  appropriarion  other  than  to  furnish  repairs  for  an  old  mill  from  Fort  Klamath  (now 
nbuidbaed)  donated  by  the  War  Department. 

The  industrial  work  for  the  girls  has  not  been  neglecteil,  though  wo  have  lia<l  a  temporary  matron 
the  past  Ave  months.  The  work  in  the  sowing  room,  kitclien,  laundry,  nnd  dairy  has  lieen  well  and 
neatly  done,  and  many  of  the  girls  arc  nice  dressmakers,  gm^d  cooks,  and  neat  housekeepers.  Several 
go  direct  from  school  to  the  homes  of  white  people  this  year  to  assist  in  or  manage  household  work. 
WealMrald  have  a  permanent  matron,  and  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  salary  of  matron  be 
naade  theaame  aa  teacher,  $600.  Then,  I  think,  it  might  be  soon  satisfactorily  filled  and  the  school  put 
in  complete  working  order.  The  girls  especially  need  the  constant  care  and  counsel  of  one  closely 
oonoe^ed  with  the  school  and  their  interests. 

The  altitnde  of  this  valley  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  surrounding  render  it  subject  tofiroat 
at  any  season  of  the  year ;  hence,  cereals  and  tender  vegetables  are  not  auccessfnily  grown ;  but  hardy 
T^etablea,  aach  ns  tamips,  ruta-bagas,  etc.,  con  be  grown  in  abundance,  and  the  •chool  garden  sop- 
pltoi  everything  in  that  line. 

The  school  has  a  nice  herd  of  cows  which  supplies  it  with  milk  and  butter  the  great4»r  part  ot  the 
year.  Enough  chiekena  are  kept  to  furnish  egjrs  for  school  use.  Ilav  sntticient  for  school  stock  is 
grown  on  the  sohool  farm,  consisting  mostly  of  the  native  wild  grasses,  which  make  our  beat  hay. 
Abont  40  acrea  of  grain  ia  also  growing  to  be' cut  for  hay. 
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The  baildingt  and  fences  are  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Thoaeh  some  mncb-needed  improvements  have  been  made  lately,  yet  we  are  in  urgent  need  of  i 
protection  or  means  of  defense  in  case  a  fl  A  might  occor.    At  a  cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  water 
might  be  eondnctod  from  the  sawmill  well  sufficient  to  sopply  the  school  and  alao  deliyer  it  thnrngh* 
cot  the  building  for  protection. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  employds  have  all  rendered  excellent  service  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  De  good,  true,  industrious,  and  self-supporting. 
KespeotfuUy  submitted. 
Your  obedient  lervant, 

Levi  F.  Wiluts. 

SuptrinUemdenL 
The  SuPBsnfTBNDRMT  OP  Indian  Scboou. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETz  Indian  Agenx'v,  Ohkg.,  Auffusi  S4^  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  roport  on  the  condition  of  aflaira  at 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

A  census  submitted  herewith  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 

Males,  276;  females,  243;  total,  519.  Of  this  number  50  are  mixed  blood 
Indians.  There  are,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  125.  Of  this  last  number  5 
are  in  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  11;  total  in  training  schools, 
16.  We  have  had  29  deaths  during  the  year  and  17  births,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  12  in  population  since  the  last  census  report. 

The  progress  of  the  Indians  has  been  slow,  yet  some  improvement  is  noticeable  in 
habits  of  industry  and  morals  One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  contend  with 
among  these  Indians  is  the  laxness  with  which  the  marriage  vows  are  regarded. 
They  seem  to  have  but  little  idea  of  tlie  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  or  the  obligation 
it  imposes. 

The  most  notable  change  in  their  condition  is  the  approval  of  their  allotments. 
This  seems  to  have  stimulated  quite  a  number  to  commence  improving;  they  are 
l^etting  out  lumber  and  preparing  for  better  buildings.  The  statistics  accompany- 
ing this  report  have  been  carefully  prepared  niid  present  the  condition  as  correctly 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Crops  are  estimated,  extreme  care  being  taken  in 
making  those  estimates. 

Educational  work. — But  one  school  is  provided  for  on  this  reservation — tlio  Siletz 
boarding  school.  The  record  shows  an  average  attendance  of  84|,  with  90  as  the 
largest  attendance  in  any  one  month  during  the  year,  that  of  June.  The  progress  has 
been  slow,  yet  the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

Want  of  harmony  among  school  employ<^8  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  injurioos; 
but  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Department  in  discharging  some,  and  by  a  constant 
demand  by  me  that  they  all  should  perform  their  duties  according  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations, no  serious  injury  resulted. 

The  buildings  are  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair.  I  have,  under  authority,  erected 
a  new  bakery  i>uilding  and  brick  bake  oven,  which  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  removed 
the  old  one,  thereby  removing  a  great  danger  of  fire.  I  have  the  foundation  for  the 
school  commissary  made  and  the  material  for  its  construction  is  on  the  ground.  We 
have  been  milking  12  cows  during  this  season,  which  furnishes  milk  and  butter  for 
the  pupils.  The  prospect  for  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  on  the  school 
farm  is  good  and  I  hope  to  have  an  abuudauee  to  supply  the  school  for  tbe  coming 
year,  potatoes  and  carrots  being  the  most  valuable  food  products  of  the  farm. 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  to  the  Government  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1894  is  $9,029.68, 
or  an  average  to  each  pupil  of  $107.50  exclusive  of  what  bas  been  raised  on  tne  farm 
and  used  by  pupils.  This  amounts  to  $767.22,  making  the  total  cost  $9,796,96.  Re- 
port of  the  superintendent  submitted  herewith. 

Af^oulture. — This  is  the  important  occupation  of  the  reservation.  Fifty  of  these 
Indians  are  making  good  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fifty  others  nave  small 
amounts  of  land  in  cultivation,  ranging  from  1  to  5  acres.  Oats  are  the  principal 
grain  crop  raised.  Hay  is  also  an  important  crop.  Clover  and  timothy  succeed  well. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots  do  exceedingly  well.  Almost  all  the  Indians  grow 
enough  of  these  last-named  products  for  home  consumption  and  some  grow  quite 
amounts  for  sale.  The  crops  of  the  Indians  are  nuite  promising  but  the  acreage  is 
small,  owing  to  a  lack  of  seed.  This  lack  of  seen  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  larger 
portion  of  their  crops  of  the  preceding  year. 

Miiiionazy  Work. — The  Methodist  Cliurch  has  kept  a  mission  during  the  year  and 
quite  an  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  minister.  Rev.  C.  B.  Ellsworth,  who 
also  has  been  the  farmer  of  the  agency.  There  are  about  85  communicants  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  about  45  Catholics.  The  Catholic  priest  makes  occasional 
visits  to  the  agency.  Anonsectarian  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  during  the 
yeur. 
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Oonrt  of  Indian  (ifbni6t.^'i  he  court  of  Indian  offenses  as  now  organized  is  giving 
good  satlafaction.  On  May  5  last  I  was  allowed  two  additional  judges.  The  court  is 
now  composed  of  three  Judges,  who  have  been  very  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  their  decisions  have,  in  main,  been  approved.  I  see  but  one  bad  feature 
in  connection  with  the  court,  and  that  is  there  is  no  cost  attached  and  Indians  are 
constantly  wanting  frivolous  differences  brought  before  the  court  that  should  be 
settled  among  themselves;  such  cases  as  would  not  be  brought  if  the  court  was  not 
absolutely  free  to  them. 

Boad  work. — No  new  road  has  been  built  during  the  year.  Twenty* five  miles  of 
road  has  been  repaired  by  Indians.  Total  number  of  Indians  who  have  worked,  80; 
total  number  of  day's  labor,  240.  This  has  put  our  roads  in  good  condition  for  the 
summer,  though  the  character  of  the  roads  is  such  they  are  always  bad  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Indnttrist. — Blacksmith ing,  wagon-making,  and  harness-making  are  the  trades  that 
are  followed.  These  trades  are  followed  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  methods 
employeil  are  rather  crude,  not  having  means  or  appliances  to  introduce  bettor  and 
more  advanced  methods.  We  have  our  photographer  (full  blood),  the  only  one 
engaged  in  art  who  does  fairly  good  work.  Indian  women  engage  in  basket-making 
for  home  use  and  quite  a  quantity  for  sale.^ 

Allotments. — Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  allotments  submitted  by  Special  Agent 
Jenkins  were  approved  by  the  Interior  Department  June  2, 1894.  Fifty-eight  sup- 
plemental allotments  submitted  by  me  January  12,  1894,  have  not  been  actecl  on  by 
the  I)epartnient  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed.  The  Indians  are  very  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  plan  of  allotments,  and  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
well  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Department  in  approving  all  the  original  allot- 
ments; but  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  Indians  are  opposed  to  the  supplemental 
allotments  being  approved,  on  the  ground  that  these  parties  only  want  allotments 
in  order  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands  and  not  to  acquire 
homes.  One  hundred  Indians  (heads  of  families)  are  occupying  and  improving  their 
allotments;  one-half  of  this  number  have  good  improvements  in  buildings,  fences, 
and  cleared  land ;  the  other  half  have  only  temporary  improvements,  with  small 
amounts  of  land  in  cultivation. 

Beoommendations. — First,  a  new  boiler  and  planer  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  reservation ;  second,  a  good  horse-power  hay  press  is  much  needed  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  market  their  liay  and  to  induce  them  to  grow  more,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  grown  on  the  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Beal  Gaither, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Siletz  School. 

Indian  Boarding  School, 
SUefz  Agency,  Ortg.,  July  10,  1894. 

Sol:  X  hereoy  respectfhlly  snbmit  my  flnit  annual  report  of  this  nchool. 

Immediately  afler  my  arrival  at  this  nlact).  in  July  last,  I  began  the  work  of  necessary  repairs  and 
imprortmfintm  on  the  school  gronndsana  buildings,  faying  new  Moors,  finishing  boys'  dormitory,  clean- 
ing, painting,  etc.  On  September  1  all  was  in  readiness  to  receive  pupils,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
entrred  cheerfully. 

Daring  the  lirst  month  we  had  an  average  attendance  of  782.  The  attendance  has  steadily  increased 
mtil  fur  tbe  month  of  June  we  had  the  largest  average  attendance  in  the  school— 00.  The  yearly  aver- 
•se  attendance  is  84|— an  increase  of  10 over  that  ot  last  year.  The  mi^|ority  of  our  pupils  are  young, 
ibelr  averace  age  beiur  a  fraction  less  than  ten  vears. 

Tbe  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  with  tue  exception  of  b  pupils,  who  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  their  bocnes  on  account  of  consumptive  diathesis,  to  which  many  ot  these  people  are  predisposed.   * 

A  severe  epidemic  of  la  grippe  produced  no  serious  after  effects,  but  caused  much  suffering  among 
tbe  pupils  and  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  agency  iihysician  an*l  school  employe's,  as  the  entire 
•elM>ol  were  ill  m  one  time.  This  occasioned  tbe  posti>oning  of  the  Christmas  festivities  until  New 
Years. 

Tbe  advancement  ol  pupils  in  school  has  been  steady,  but  not  rapid.  This  is.  in  a  measure,  due  to 
chances  of  inatmctors,  the  entire  employ 6  iorce  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher,  Miss  Peter,  and 
aays^f.  having  been  changed  daring  the  year. 

A  H  liolida>s  tiave  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  and  a  very  pleasant  picnic  was  ei^oyed 
at  tbe  close  of  school. 

It  baa  been  my  effort  to  make  tbe  discipline  of  the  school  that  of  tbe  home  and  the  family,  and  good 
order  baa  been  very  eaaily  maintained,  no  severe  measures  having  been  necessary.  Kindness,  accom* 
yaaled  by  bnnneaa.  are  essential.  Mucb  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
popHs  donng  the  year.    Improvement  in  especially  noticeable  m  table  manners. 

llkeSabbatli  la  properly  observed.  All  attend  regularly  the  church  servioe  held  at  the  sohoolhouse 
bj  tbe  H.  S.  nuaaKnuury  and  two  native  preachers,  and  a  nonsectarian  Sunday  school  taught  by 
•aployte* 
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Sociableaare  mach  eAioyed  by  all  Hoiue  visit*  have  been  limited  to  once  each  monUi,  this  arruige* 
meut  having  proven  gatiat'actory. 

A  large  open-air  nheU,  in  which  to  air  bedding  and  for  the  boya  to  exercise  and  play  in  daring  tfa« 
eight  montna  constant  rain  wnich  we  have  here,  would  aid  greatly  In  caring  for  the  pnpila  and  .n 
maintaining  good  health,  they  having  no  play  rooms  except  the  small  sitting  rooms  in  which  all  mnat 
assemble.  Games  provided  by  myaelf  are  eagerly  used  and  the  lack  of  others  keenly  felt.  Consider* 
able  interest  is  shown  in  reading,  and  picture  books  are  especially  enjoyed. 

Ten  or  more  of  the  largest  pupils  should  be  transferred  to  industrial  schools  before  next  year. 

Bnildings  are  in  good  repair  A  much-needed  conunissary  building  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a 
source  of  groat  danger  from  fire  removed  by  tearing  away  the  old  brick  ov(*n  and  constructing  a  com- 
motliuna  bakery  rf.mote  from  other  buildings.    A  fine  new  range  has  been  plactnl  in  the  school  kitchen. 

Our  water  supply  is  entirely  inadequate  and  must  l>e  increased  during  the  summer.  Work  has 
been  begun  on  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  se\vemg«>,  which  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  A  new 
set  of  watei^  pipes  and  fixtnres  is  much  needed,  the  old  ones  being  entirely  worn  ont. 

The  school  farm  is  being  ably  managed  and  well  worked  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  school 
boys.  Crops,  especially  winter  oats,  are  looking  well.  Wo  expect  an  abundant  supply  of  vogetables 
for  school  use  during  the  coming  year.  A  good  flock  of  chickens  supply  eggs  for  all  and  chickens  for 
holiday  dinners.  Our  henl  of  cows  are  doing  well  and  are  famishing  an  abundance  of  milk,  of  which 
our  pupils  are  very  fond,  and  a  good  quantity  of  butter.  The  subsistence  supplies  have  been  of 
superior  qnality  and  all  food  has  been  well  cooked  during  the  entire  year. 

Many  articles  of  clothing  furnished  are  so  inferior  in  quality  that  I  find  it  imjKwsible  to  make  the 
supply  suffice  for  our  needs.  This  is  notably  so  in  case  of  the  shoes,  which,  in  this  wet  climate,  should 
be  of  a  good  Quality  and  very  heavy,  but  are  extremely  poor  and  light. 

Good  work  nas  been  done  in  the  sewing  rotim,  laundry,  and  in  alTindustriol  training,  and  although 
these  Indians  are  naturally  slow  and  indolent,  much  work  has  been  accomplished. 

X  have  met  with  many  discouragements  and  obstacles  in  my  work  here,  and  in  many  ways  it  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  to  me,  but  in  reviewing  the  year's  work  the  result  is  most  gratifying  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  accomplished  some  good,  although  progress  seems  slow. 

Grateful  for  courtesies  and  favors  shown  me,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 


Beal  Gaithkr, 

If.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Lydia  L.  Hukt, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oeiohtr  1,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency.  I  asdumod  charge  Janu<iry  16,  1894,  and  my  brief  experience  does  not 
qualify  me  to  report  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  agency  in  as  precise  a  man- 
ner as  I  would  prefer. 

Improyements. — The  only  improvements,  besides  ordinary  and  necessary  repairs, 
have  been  ma<lo  at  the  school,  which  consisted  of  a  stable  constructeil  to  provide 
shelter  for  the  milch  cows,  at  a  cent  of  $498,  and  the  construction  of  a  bnck  dry 
room  adjoining  laundry,  at  a  cost  of  $996. 

Schools. — ^There  are  two  schools  on  this  reservation — Indian  boarding  school,  sup- 
ported by  Government,  and  Kate  Drexel  Industrial  School,  supported  by  x>rivate  per- 
sons with  some  assistance  from  the  Government.  Both  schools  are  doing  good  work ; 
constantly  improving. 

Lands  and  rents. — The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891,  providing  for 
Indian  allottees,  under  certain  conditions,  leasing  their  lands,  was  not  in  operation 
on  this  reservation  when  I  took  charge,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  agricultural  lauds  was  farmed  by  white  men,  for  terms  ranging  from  one 
to  five  years,  some  of  the  renting  contracts  being  written,  others  verbal.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  allotments  of  old  women  and  orphans  were  rented  by  ex-chieCis 
and  head  men  to  the  whites,  who  appropriated  the  rents  to  their  own  nse.  In  a 
great  many  instances  it  was  the  custom  for  the  renter  to  arrange  with  some  mer- 
chant to  furnish  the  Indian  with  merchandise  for  the  year,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  Indian  a  piiss  book.  These  little  book  accounts  covered  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years,  and  in  amounts  from  $5  to  $1,600.  In  most  cases  the  cash  price  of  the 
article  purchiwed  and  the  price  charged  in  the  little  book  varied  from  25  to  500  per 
cent.  In  other  cases,  where  the  allottee  had  died,  these  same  ex-chiefs  and  heafl 
men  rented  the  laud  and  enjoyed  the  proceeds.  At  the  time  I  took  charge  there 
were  several  thousand  acres  of  the  land  in  grain,  several  thousand  more  ready  to 
seed,  and  contracts  and  advances  madeior  several  thousand  acres  more  for  a  summer 
fallow  crop. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  immediate  section  of  country  was  very  bad,  owins 
to  continued  rains,  which  commenced  on  September  6,  1893,  and  virtually  ruined 
the  crop  of  that  year.  Thousands  of  bushels  were  an  entire  loss  and  all  the  crop 
damaged,  more  or  less,  so  that  the  farmer  did  not  get  on  'au  average  more  than 
18  cents  per  bushel  for  bis  wheat,  and  consequently  in  many  cases  was  unable  to 
pay  all  rent  due.  I  commenced  at  once  to  put  in  force  the  lease  law  of  1891.  mix- 
ing equity  with  the  law  and  trying  in  all  cases  to  do  exact  juhtice,  but  it  has  been 
a  herculean  task,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  perceptible.  It  would  have  saved  immense 
work  and  trouble  to  have  removed  all  whites  from  the  reservation,  but  such  action 
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would  have  -worked  a  great  loss,  and  in  some  instances  hardship,  on  both  parties. 
The  lease  law  works  well,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  in  full  operation  daring  the  present 
year. 

There  are  hnt  few  allottees  who  can  farm  their  lands.  The  reasons  are :  First, 
financial  inability;  second,  mentjil  incapacity;  third,  physical  indisposition.  The 
first  reason  is  of  course  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  farming,  even  if  they  harl 
all  other  qnalifications.  Nearly  all  the  whites  in  this  country,  especially  those 
fanning  ou  the  reservation,  have  failed ;  cau^t  pay  their  debts ;  but  still  retain  pos- 
session of  stock  and  machinery  with  which  to  farm.  The  few  mixed  bloods  Avho 
farm  their  allotments  do  so  witli  stock,  machinery  and  provisions  furnished  by 
merchants  or  bankers,  who  take  a  mortgage  on  the  crop,  afterwards  taking  all  the 
crop.  There  are  very  few  mixed  bloods  who  raise  ^raln  of  any  kind,  and  only  one 
fQlf-blooded  Indian  on  the  reservation  raised  gram  this  past  year,  and  his  was  (^ 
volunteer  crop.  Many  full  bloods,  however,  raise  large  quantities  of  grain  hay, 
potatoes,  etc.  Twenty-five  full-blood  families  live  in  houses;  the  remainder  camp 
along  the  w^ater  conrses.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  adult  full  bloods  speak  the 
Engflsh  language  sufficiently  well  to  bo  understood;  most  of  the  school  children, 
however,  speak  English  fairly  well. 

Whisky. — There  have  been  no  prosecutions,  during  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
for  disposing^  of  intoxicants  to  Indians.  The  cause  of  this,  I  believe,  is  an  extra- 
Jodicial  opinion  of  Hon.  C.  B.  Bellinger,  judge  of  the  U.  8.  district  court  for  this  dis- 
trict: "That  it  is  not  a  crime  to  dispose  of  whisky  to  an  Indian  allottee.^'  This 
opinion  is,  I  Bupi>ose,  based  on  section  6  of  the  act  of  1887.  I  only  call  attention  to 
this  fact  because  it  is  giving  much  trouble  here  in  other  matters  as  well  as  the  whisky 
question.  Ontside  parties  tell  the  Indian  that  he  is  ''all  same  white  man ; "  that  he 
can  drink  all  he  wants;  that  he  is  a  citizen  and  the  agent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
him ;  that  he  can  lease  his  lauds  as  he  pleases,  on  shares  or  otherwise,  and  for  as  long  a 
termashe  desires ;  in  other  words,  neither  the  agent  nor  the  Government  has,  of  rignt, 
any  more  control  over  the  Indian  than  over  any  other  citizen.  If  Congress  intended 
conferring  on  the  Indian  the  inestimable  privilege  of  drinking  to  his  satisfaction, 
then  the  Indian  problem  is  solved. 

I  am  aware  that  a  report  of  this  kind  is  not  usual  as  an  annual  report — from  this 
or  other  reservations.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  Indian's  industrial  habits 
in  the  past,  nor  do  I  know  what  his  intellectual  attainments  have  been ;  but  I  know 
that  now,  aa  a  rule,  the  men  do  not  work,  and  their  mental  qualification  for  citizen- 
ship is  most  deplorable.  No  people,  within  my  knowledge,  are  more  industrious 
than  the  fnll-blood  Indian  woman.  The  reservation  school' is  the  only  means  which 
will  enable  an  Indian  man  to  support  himself  by  his  own  labor. 
Very  reapectfully, 

George  W.  Harpek, 

U*  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Aoency,  JtUjf  IS,  1894. 

Sot:  1  herewith  Bnbmit  my  first  annoal  report  of  the  Umatiila  indnntrinl  boarditiK  Hchool. 

Iwtiea. — This  scbool  is  pleasantly  and  beautifully  situat«Ml  5  miles  from  Pendleton,  a  town  of  4,000 
lahabitanU. 

^■*^iHiigf — The  buildings  are  all  new  and  convenient.  During  tbo  past  year  a  drying  room  was 
added  to  the  laundry  and  a  barn  built  for  the  cows.    Both  were  greatly  needed. 

Bekoel  epened. — School  opened  September  4.  Not  nntil  late  in  the  fall  was  the  school  fill(>d,  as 
nmiij  of  the  Indiana  went  to  the  mountains  to  hunt  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  took 
tlMirchildmi. 

I  reached  here  Aagnst  1  and  foand  groat  diHrord  among  the  employes ;  some  of  thorn  were  not  even 
on  speaking  terms.  Consequently  the  school  had  been  conducted  In  a  very  poor  manner,  there  being 
no  order  or  ayatem  about  anything  The  state  of  things  showeil  that  no  interest  had  been  taken  in 
tbo  children.  They  had  been  al^wed  all  kinds  of  hurtful  privileges.  1  found  nothing  hero  that 
wovld  civo  ihom  any  pleasure — no  toys,  games,  picture  books;  not  even  aswin^  for  their  amuse* 
neat.  1  learned  that  tney  were  constantly  running  away,  and  that  tho  dormitories  were  locked  at 
night  to  prevent  them  doing  so;  also,  that  some  of  the  largo  boys  would  often  return  to  tho  school  aa 
hiteaa  ISo'clock  atnight,  and  many  tiroes  they  would  be  intoxicated.  The  children  were  not  examined 
by  tbo  physician  before  entermg  school -.oonHequently  many  diseased  ones  were  admitted.  I  found 
three  foil' blooded  Norwegian  children  enrolled  as  children  of  tho  Walla  Walla  tribe,  who  had  been 
reeerrinc  all  the  privileges  of  the  Indians. 

Innj^Md  toaavthe  school  is  conducted  in  a  different  manner  now.  Peace  jind  harmony  have 
reigned  among  all  the  employes  during  the  past  year.  The  children  have  all  been  examincd*by  the 
agvqicT  physlcun,  and  many  diseased  ones  were  not  allowed  to  return. 

Tbo  doraiioHeo  are  not  now  locked  at  n«ght.  and  we  have  hud  comparatively  few  runaways.  The 
children  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  to  spend  tho  night,  es  was  the  former  custom,  yet  they 
aro  contented  and  happy.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  instruct  and  give  them  pleasure.  I  have 
tntoffiotod  Chriatian  MCietiea  in  these  children,  and  they  sent  many  boxes  and  barrels  containing 
toya,  game*,  dolU.  booka,  etc.,  which  enabled  us  to  have  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 
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Selisioai  Mrriee. — I  am  sorrr  to  say  that  no  miMionary  fa  here  to  aid  in  onr  work.  We  hare  San- 
day  school  in  Uie  morning  ana  a  song  servioe  in  the  evening,  which  is  often  attended  by  outaide  Indi- 
ans, who  seem  to  eivjoy  hearing  the  children  sing. 

Health. — We  have  had  bat  little  sickness  daring  the  year,  owing  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  tbe 
school  and  the  care  taken  of  the  children . 

Sohoolroom  work. — The  advancement  of  the  yonnser  children  was  especially  satisfactory,  aa  Miss 
Bushee,  their  teacher,  is  mnch  interested  in  her  work.  The  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  t«rm  woold 
have  been  a  credit  to  any  school. 

Oardening. — The  garden  cultivated  by  the  boys  promises  to  be  a  good  one.  The  early  vegetables 
were  enjoyed  by  the  children  before  they  left  lor  their  vacation.  If  the  season  continues  good, 
onoogh  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  will  be  raised  to  supplv  the  school. 

BnUsr-making. — The  girls  have  taken  great  interest  in  attending  to  the  milk  and  making  battet. 
Before  the  warm  weather  commenced  they  made  between  IS  and  20  pounds  a  week.  Many  of  the 
children  are  fond  of  milk ;  they  are  all  encouraged  to  drink  it. 

Oookung. — Miss  Briggs.  who  nas  charge  of  the  kitchen,  has  spared  no  pains  in  teaching  the  giria  to 
cook,  emd  her  influence  is  especially  good.  The  bread  is  always  good ;  au  of  tbe  large  ^Is  and  many 
of  the  little  ones  have  been  tanght  to  make  good  bread. 

Poultry. — I  found  about  one  dosen  hens  here.  We  now  have  about  100  young  chickens,  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  small  girls ;  they  greatly  enjoy  taking  care  of  them. 

Flowers.— ifne  boys  and  girls  took  interest  and  pleasure  in  caltivating  flowers,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  labor. 

Official  visitors. — ^In  January  our  school  was  visited  bv  Mr.  Province  McCorraick,  17.  S.  Indian  in* 
specter;  the  following  month  bv  Col.  John  Lane,  a  special  agent.  I  feel  gratefal  to  both  gentlemen 
for  the  interest  thev  manifested  in  this  school. 

Oonelnsion.— I  will  say,  since  Mr.  Harper  has  been  agent,  I  have  been  treated  with  a  great  deal  of 
ooartesy  a^  consideration,  which  jgreatly  encourages  me.    Allow  me  to  express  ray  sincere  thanks 
to  the  oflice  of  Indian  Afl'airs  for  their  lioeral  support  to  this  school  during  the  past  year. 
Very  resiiectf ully, 

MoLLiK  y.  Gafthrr, 

SuperinUndnU^ 

The  COMHISBIOMBB  OF  IlfDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

War.\i  Springs  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  15, 1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  annnal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  x)ortion 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  August  10,  1893,  when  I  entered  on  duty  as  acting  agent. 

Population  and  inhaMtauts. — The  population  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

Malesover  18  years 341 

Males  under  18  years 119 

Females  over  16  years 431 

Females  under  16  years 123 

Total 1,014 

Of  this  population  500  belong  to  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  400  to  the  Wascoe,  and 
114  to  the  r  i  Utes,  or  Snake  tribe.  Interspersed  and  intermarried  among  the  Waacoes 
are  a  few  Tenino,  John  Day,  and  De  Schutes  Indians  of  the  bands  known  in  former 
days  as  Walla  Wallas.  The  Indians  as  a  whole  are  styled  *'  The  Confederated  Tribes" 
and  Bands  of  Middle  Oregon. 

The  Warm  Springs  Indians,  with  but  few  exceptions,  live  in  tepees,  are  robed  in 
blankets,  wear  long  hair,  speak  mostly  Indian  and  Chinook,  and  are  advancing  bat 
slowly  toward  the  condition  of  mankind  termed  civilization. 

For  several  years  their  portion  of  the  reservation,  located  about  20  miles  north  of 
the  agency,  has  been  overrun  with  crickets,that  have  consumed  the  little  the  few 
have  sown  and  planted,  producing  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  disgust  among 
those  who  have  been  willing  and  anxious  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  Wascoes  live  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  agency,  inhabiting  small 
frame  houses.  Most  of  them  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale,  raising  hay  and 
grain.  The  women  are  good  gardeners  and  a  few  raise  potatoes  and  other  hardy 
vegetables  for  winter  use. 

The  Pi  Utes  are  located  on  a  small  creek  8  miles  south  from  the  agency.  They 
have  apparently  made  no  advancement  since  they  were  located  on  the  reservation, 
eight  years  ago.  Their  present  condition  is  one  of  abject  poverty.  They  express  a 
desire  to  advance,  but  claim  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  start,  because  there  haa 
never  been  anything  furnished  them  from  the  agency.  A  few  have  small  gardens, 
the  product  of  which  is  rapidly  consumed,  so  that  nothing  is  saved  for  winter  nse. 
They  have  scarcely  anything  but  soil  and  the  few  rags  that  but  illy  cover  them. 
These  Indians  are  willing  and  able  to  do  hard  work,  and  with  a  little  help  in  the 
way  of  a  few  plows,  wagons,  sets  of  harness,  and  seeds,  their  material  welfare  and 
advancement  toward  civilized  ways  and  means  of  living  would  be  greatly  promoted. 
But  few  Indians  are  in  anyways  thrifty.  Nearly  all  are  very  poor,  and  many  of 
them  (about  one-half)  lead  »  noroc^c  life  of  vagabond  existence.    In  the  summer 
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they  go  to  the  moantains,  sabsisting  npon  nature's  bonnty,  as  fonnd  in  the  form  of 
roots  and  berries.    They  remain  until  ariven  in  by  the  snows  and  cold  of  winter. 

The  one  great  <lrawback  to  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  is  the  ponies — the 
historic  cayuse  of  the  desert  plains.  No  matter  how  destitute  the  Indian,  he  would 
rather  starve  than  part  with  a  pon^,  and  spends  several  months  each  year  in  round- 
ing up,  branding,  and  breaking  animals  worth  from  $2.50  to  $10  a  head,  and  which 
he  will  not  sell  for  four  times  their  actual  value.  Wealth  and  power  are  ganged  by 
the  number  of  ponies  possessed,  no  matter  of  how  little  real  value  and  use  the  ani- 
mals may  be.  The  ponies,  besides  consuming  a  great  amount  of  grass,  destroy  an 
equal  amount  by  tramping  over  it.  They  are  too  hardy  io  succumb  to  the  rigors  of  a 
severe  wiuter  that  will  kill  the  American  horse  and  Texas  steer,  but  continue  to  mul- 
tiply, until  at  present  there  are  about  10,000  head  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians 
will  never  advance  until  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  stock  of  ponies.  It  is 
my  intention  to  refuse  further  assistance  to  those  who  insist  upon  keeping  large 
bands  of  ponies. 

A  few  of  the  Indians  own  small  herds  of  cattle,  and  furnish  the  beef  required  at  the 
agency  and  schools.  One  Indian  has  7,000  head  of  sheep  and  numerous  cattle.  He 
is  otherwise  prosperous,  due  entirely  to  his  own  individual  thrift  and  energy.  He 
is  the  only  well-to-do  Indian  on  the  reservation,  and  never  solicits  assistance  in  any 
form  from  the  agency.  His  advantages  have  not  been  superior  to  the  many,  nor 
equal  to  the  few  who  have  been  educated  by  the  Government.  He  is  advanced  in 
years  and  does  not  speak  English.  I  cite  this  case  (which  is  the  more  conspicuous 
for  being  the  isolatea  one)  to  show  that  the  Indians  could  advance  toward  prosperitv 
by  raising  sheep  and  .cattle  in  lieu  of  the  worthless  ponies  they  now  waste  so  much 
time  and  energy  in  caring  for.  The  prowess  and  superiority  of  the  pony  Indian  over 
his  white«neighbor  in  this  locality  is  never  so  marked  as  when  he  is  performing  work 
that  requires  him  to  bo  mounted ;  and  for  the  herding,  caring  for,  and  the  general 
handling  of  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  on  the  plains,  he  is  an  invaluable  man  and  has 
no  superior. 

Soil  and.dimate.— The  soil  produces  an  abundance  of  bunch  and  other  grasses,  well 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes  for  either  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.  The  farming  lands 
cover  but- a  limited  area,  which  in  a  favorable  season  willproauce  a  fairly  abundant 
yield  of  winter  wheat*and  rye.  Spring  grain  is  usually  a  failure.  The  garden  or 
vegetable  producing  land  is  of  still  more  limited  area.  It  is  located  along  the  creek 
and  river  bottoms. 

The.chmate^is  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  reservation  is  located  in 
what  is.called  the  dry  belt  of  eastern  Oregon.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
high  mountain  peaks,  which  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  frosts  occur  during 
every  month  of  the  year  except  in  August.  It  is  due  to  this  that  delicate  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  not  be  produced  except  in  a  few  favored  localities. 

dviliiatimi  —I  regret  to  report  the  Indians  in  a  very  backward  state,  due  to  innate 
indifference  to  and  isolation  from  the  elevating  influences  of  civilization,  the  lack 
of  which  as. an  object  lesson  lias  been  most  noticable  at  the  agency  in  years  past. 
Some,  improvement  is  noticeable,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  raise  them 
to  the  average*standard  now  existing  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

Bnildiogi. — The  original  buildings  are  known  as  box  frame.  They  are  small, 
squatty,  and  old,  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  and  but  illy  adapted  to 
the  use  of  man  or  beast. 

A  substantial  modem  frame  cottage  has  been  erected  for  the  agent's  use,  and  the 
buildings  that  were  of  any  value  (and  some  that  were  not)  were  repaired  sufficiently 
io  aflbrd  partial  cover  and  protection  from  the*elements  during  the  winter  months. 

Indian  polios. — There. has  been  arduous  and  difficult  work  for  the  entire  force. 
Besides  the  usual  routine  police  duty  at  the  agency  and  schools,  ft  has  beenneces- 
sary  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  cattle  trespassing  *upon  Indian  lands  near  the 
oorthem  lioundary.  This  portion  of  the  reservation  is  also  a  resort  for  horse 
thieves  and  other  outlaws  from  the  neighboring  counties. 

Private  Carpolis,  of  the  Indian  police,  met  his  death  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  two 
outlaws  camped  on  the  reservation,  for  the  capture  of  whom  a  reward  had  been 
offered.  In  an  exchange  of  shots  Carpolis  was  fatally  and  the  leader  of  the  outlaws 
seriously  wounded.  This  resulted  in  Carpolis's  death  and  the  delivery  of  the  out- 
laws tO'the  civil  authorities.  Carpolis  was  one  of  the  three  Indians  who  captured 
Capt.  Jack,  of -Modoc-war  celebrity.  He  was  a  model  policeman  and  a  valuable 
man  for  work  involving  hardship  and  daring.  When  an  Indian  policeman  loses 
faia  life  m  the  line  of  duty,  it  would.seem  but  just  that  the  Government  make  some 
provision  for  his  widow  and  minor  children. 

To  secure  the  best  men  for  the  service,  it  is  my  opinion  the  pay  of  privates  should 
be  f  15  and  that  of  captains  $25  per  month,  together  with  the  ration  as  now  author- 
ixed. 

Indlaa  eoiirts. — ^There  is  no  established  court  for  Indian  offenses,  so  the  acting  agent 
liae  conetitat^  himoelf  a  s^^lmar,v  cpurt  and  administers  justice  t^fter  informal 
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hearings.  Certain  minor  cases  have  been  adjudicated  by  a  police  court,  coniusting 
of  the  police  captains  and  two  privates.  No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  cases 
abjudicated,  and  trivial  complaints  have  not  been  entertained.  A  regularly  estab- 
lislied  court  is  urgently  needed. 

Beads. — The  snow  and  rain  of  winter  frequently  render  the  roads  impassable  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  so  at'times  the  only  means  uf  travel  is  on  horses.  In  the  spring 
it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  damage  of  winter.  Upon  my  arrival  last  AagnstI 
exacted  three  daysMabor  from  each  able-bodied  male  Indian,  and  this  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  require  live  days'  labor.  The  Indians  are  willing  to  work  on  the 
roads;  but  most  of  them  subsist  upon  roots,  and  claim  the  food  is  not  satficiently 
strong  to  enable  them  to  perform  hard  labor.  As  a  result,  the  few  Indians  who  have 
better  food  are  required  to  feed  the  many  who  have  only  roots. 

SdncatioiL — Two  boarding  schools  have  been  in  operation  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  school  year.  The  school  at  Simnasho  has  been  well  aud  ably  conducted  with 
the  best  of  results.  The  buildings  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  bat 
with  the  improvements  recently  made  will  do  for  another  year.  The  location  is  bad, 
and  if  the  schooLis  continued  at  Simnasho  a  new  site  should  be  selected  and  modem 
buildings  erected  thereon.  The  recommendations  made  by  Superintendent  Hertzog 
are  concurred  in. 

An  agency  boarding  school  has  not  been  successfully  conducted.  Bad  manafe- 
meut,  superinduced  by  inefficiency  and  past  evil  influences  at  the  agency,  engen^^- 
iug petty  strifes  among  employes,  made  it  necessary  to  change  the. personnelof  the 
force.  This  has  resulted  in  a  perceptible  improvement  and  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  theschool.  The  boys  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  superintendent 
during-the  previous  school  year  and.are  not  at  present  m  a  good  state  of  discipline 
and  control.  It  will. require  a  man  of  unfaltering  firmness,  well  supported  by  his 
subordinates,  to  undo  the  mischief  of  the  past,  to  get  things  readjusted  and  firmly 
established  on  lines  that  Iea<l  to  successful  results. 

Spiritual  administration. ^The  two  missionary  clergymen  (one  at  each  school)  have 
administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Indians  and  whites  to  the  apparent  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  The  influence  exercised  has  been  benign  and  should  be  a 
potent  factor  m  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  are  maintained  by 
a  board  of.missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  receiveino  money  asaist- 
ancc'from  the  Gevernment. 

Employte. — I  found  certain  employes  not  only  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  office  but 
misapplying  both  public  property  and  funds.  It  was  an  open  boast  that  an  agent 
could  only  remain  on  the  reservation  by  the  consent  of  the  employ^,  which  coald 
only  be  secured  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  powers  of  office  to  them. 
Changes  were  imperatively  uecessary,  aud  have  been  made  solely  for  cause  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.  While  all  have  not  .proved  efficient,  most  of  them 
have,  and. deserve  credit  for  faithful  and  conscientious  performauce  of  duty. 

Improvement  and  retrospection. — Many  innovations  have  been  inaugurated  during 
the  year  with  salutary  results  to  all. concerned. 

The  sawmill,  located  20  miles  northwest  Ironi  the  agency,  has  been  practicallv 
rebuilt,  and  with  the  turbine  wheel  and  machinery  recently  purchased  themill  will 
furnish  all  necessary  lumber  for  the  agency  use  and  an  abundant  supply  to  the 
Indians. 

An  irrigating  canal,  mile  in  length,  has  been  constructed  solely  by. Indian  labor. 
This  will  eventually  irrigate  sufficient  tillable  land  to  furnish  the  alfalfa  hay  required 
ior  school  and  agency  .stock. 

Indian  squatters,  whose.filihy  ''shacks"  menaced  the  agency  and  school  in  front, 
fiank,  and  rear,  have* been  forced  to  move  to  the  laud  allotted  to  them.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  in  most  cases  to  tear  down  the  buildings  over  the 
heads  of  the  occupants,  who  subsisted  by  begging  and  stealing  from  the  agency  and 
school. 

New  school  buildings  are  necessary  if  the  agency  school  is  to  b<»  continued  and  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  pant 
year's  work  is  but  a  drop  iu  the  bucket  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  this  reservation 
(classed  by  inspectors  during  the  past  thirty  years  as  the  **  Botany  Bay"  of  the  Indian 
service)  a  habitable  place' for  the  whites  and^  Indians  in  exile. 
^  Ck>nolaaion. — I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  had  at  all 
times  from  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Richards,  and  Superintendents  Hertxog  and 
Nardin,  both  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  in  all  matters  tending  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  Indians  and  whites  to  the  improvement  and  credit 
of  the  public  service  on  the  reservation. 

My  gratitude  is  due  the  Department  for  its  support  and  confidence,  which  have 
constituted  a  moral  backing,  without  which  my  labors  would  have  been  unavailing. 

E.  £.  Benjamin, 
First  Lieutenant f  First  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
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Report  ok  Superintendunt  of  Warm  Springs  School. 

Wabm.  Spbikgs  Aoency,  Obbgon,  June  —^  189i. 

SiB:  In  accordance  with  your  directions  I  snbmit  this,  my  annual  report: 

Condition  of  School. — On  arriving  I  found  the  achool  the  reverse  of  a  model  one,  pupils,  with  few 
exceptions,  dislikinjr  both  industrial  and  schoolroom  work,  and  far  fitim  being  polite  wore  rude  and 
impudent.    There  has  Ijeen  marked  improvement  already,  bat  more  is  needed. 

Attendaaoe.— The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  312|}. 

First  Quarter 

Second  quarter » 

Third  quarter 461 

Fourth  quarter 47|jf 


_  aadsehoolroom  work.— Instead  of  teaching  the  same  subjecta  twice  each  day,  the  grading 
and  division  of  industrial  and  schoolroom  work  have  been  cbaaged  so  that  all  pupils  of  any  one  en 
the  grades  have  been  in  the  schoolroom  at  the  same  time,  and  allbeen  engaged  in  industrial  work  the 
other  half  day.  The  industrial  work  was  not  required  of  the  young  children  in  the  lower  gradea. 
They  attended  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  school.  As  pupils  of  suitable  age  have  only 
a  half  day  in  the  schoolroom,  this  change  seemed  very  important  so  as  to  give  as  much  instruction  as 
poasible  ui  the  limited  time. 

The  study  hour  in  the  evening  has  been  devoted  to  preparing  lessons  and  vocal  music,  except  Fri> 
dava,  that  evening  being  given  to  recreation. 

indiiathal  iBStruetion.—The  boys  have  received  instruction  in  gardening,  farming,  caring  for  stock, 
and  some  rough  carpentering;  the  girls  in  housekeeping,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing.  Knit- 
ting and  buttor  making  have  been  included  in  the  instruction  given.  The  amount  of  industrial 
insuniction  ^ven  the  bovs  hatt  been  limited  on  account  of  the  late  spring.  Farm  work  has  had  to  be 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Faminff.— Tlie  unusual  rainfall  of  last  winter  delayed  work  on  the  ikrm  so  that  when  I  took  charge, 
March  14^  1^4,  there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  plowed  for  garden  nor  any  spring  work  began.  To 
asAist  the  industrial  instructor  to  make  up  for  tne  delay,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  boys 
who  were  to  attend  school  during  the  forenoon  to  the  garden  for  work  from  7 :  30  to  8 :  30,  and  those  In 
achool  in  the  afternoon  from  4  to  d  :  15. 

We  have  now  7  acres  of  garden  and  have  added  6  acres  of  grain  for  hay  to  that  sown  last  fall,  mak- 
ing 18  in  all.  The  garden  contains  potatoes,  peas,  sweet  com,  onions,  beans,  radishes,  beets,  carrota, 
psurmipa,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  sqiiasnea,  and  young  plants  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  all  in  fine  condl* 
tkm.  It  has  already  famuhed  250  dozens  fine  radishes,  besides  onions  and  greens  for  the  children's 
Uble. 

Theoowa  have  furnished  milk  for  the  table  and  for  5  calves  that  ^e  are  raising,  3  of  these  having  been 
taogbt  to  drink  milk  (which  aroused  much  interest  among  the  boys)  so  as  to  save  the  cream.  This 
cream  has  made  77^  pounds  of  butter,  used  on  the  children's  table.  Seven  acres  of  the  hay  (over  28 
tons)  are  cut  and  stored  for  next  winter. 

laiprovsmsnta.— One  acre  of  land  has  been  cleared,  grubbed,  plowed,  and  added  to  the  garden  this 
•pring :  150  rods  of  new  fence  (wire)  have  been  built  and  150  rods  of  rail  fence  laid  over.  A  sitting 
room  was  built  for  the  boys  during  the  winter. 

AuldiBfa. — The  condition  of  the  school  buildings  is  decidedly  bad.  The  decayed  timbers  and  floorf 
and  the  bad  odors  arising  from  them  must  endanger  health,  to  say  the  least. 

Health. —  In  spite  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  the  school  has  been  almost  wholly 
free  ftrom  serious  illness,  though  slight  illness  has  been  quite  frequent.  Careful  attention  to  oleanli- 
oesa  and  the  iaithful  assistance  of  the  agency  physician  account  in  part  for  onr  good  fortune.  To 
prevent  any  wrong  impreeaion  aa  to  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  school  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add  that 
we  bad  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  boildtng,  the  matron's  daughter,  who  was  ill  three  weeks  as 
per  the  physician's  record  of  attendance. 

■iseeuaaeoas. —  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  of  an  evaporator,  such  aa  can  be  used  on  the 
kitrben  range  to  dry  vegetables  that  are  not  needed  for  immediate  use  and  would  decay  if  not  dried, 
spch  aa  string  b««n8,  green  peas,  sweet  com,  etc.  These  m  ould  add  variety  to  the  usual  rations  and 
he  much  relianed  by  the  pupils  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

I  deem  it  Just  to  yourself  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  promptness  with  which  you  have  attended 
to  all  matters  referred  to  you,  your  coortesy  in  all  of  our  otuiiness  relations,  and  your  support  and 
intsrcat  in  the  success  of  the  school. 
Very  respectfally, 

EUOKMB  C.  Kabdim, 

Sup^fUendint, 

Lient.  K.  E»  Bbxjamin, 
AeHmg  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Simnasho  School. 

0 

SiMKABRO,  Obbo.,  Juns  18, 1894, 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  of  sabmitting  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Sinmasho  Indian  boarding 
•ebool: 

The  school  is  situated   5  miles  from  The  Dalles,  tho  nearest  railway  station. 

The  school  trailding  ia  24  by  60  and  two-stoi^',  with  a  one-story  addition,  20  by  24,  used  for  the  boys* 
■fttinc  room.  The  first  floor  contains  two  schoolrooms  and  the  second  the  boys'  dormitory.  Tnis 
boUdnif  was  oeHedlaat  aotumn  and  ia  very  comfortable  compared  with  what  it  had  been.  The  board* 
iag  liouae  is  22  by  58  and  one-and  a-half-story,  with  an  addition  24  by  4^  This  building  contains  the 
kJtcben,  dining  room,  mess  kitchen,  sowing  room,  eirls'  sitting  room,  girls*  dormitory,  and  employees* 
rooms.    The  indoatrial  teachers'  house  is  a  24  by  &  one-story  be ildinir. 

These  buildings  are  in  such  a  condition  that  patch  work  and  adoitiona  are  almost  useless,  and  I 
mgno  with  the  suggestion  of  Special  Agent  John  Lane  that  the  best  that  could  be  done  is  to  let  them 
lto  for  another  year  and  then  tear  them  down  and  build  a  substantial  building.  The  site  where  the 
BBftfaa  hniMings  are  is  such  that  tho  drainage  from  three  sides  must  fiow  toward  the  buildings  The 
9mrw  hallding  should  be  placed  about  300  fe^t  oo^hwest  from  the  present  site^  where  the  water  natoi- 
9/JSj  flofvs  in  three  dirsctions. 

KTT  H—YOL,  n m 
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The  vrater  supply  has  been  tuffiolent  durinir  the  pMt  year  and  will  be  ample  for  tbia  year.  A  wind 
pump  ahould  be  erected  and  a  reservoir  built  to  store  water  for  dry  weather  aud  for  irrigating;  the 
garden. 

The  school  opened  September  4,  with  3  puiiils.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  were  away  hop- 
picking.  They  retumea  in  October,  and  by  toe  last  of  the  month  we  had  13  girls  and  19  boya.  Tbe 
total  enrollment  is  37  bovs  aod  28  girls;  4  boys  and  4  girls  were  rejected  by  the  phr^ician  on  ezamina- 
tion.  No  effort  was  made  to  bring  in  new  pupils,  since  we  had  more  than  the  physician  (Dr.  Lamb) 
agreed  for  us  to  accommodate. 

rhe  pupils  were  graded  according  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  regulations.  The  interest  In  edu- 
cation is  on  the  increase,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  fair.  They  take  special  interest  In  reading, 
writing,  and  language  work,  w  ith  few  exceptions  the  children  can  speak  English  well  enough  to 
keep  up  an  ordmazy  conversation.  The  younger  pupils  very  readily  learn  to  apeak  the  English 
language,  and  make  good  progress  in  their  studies.  Tne  parunta^also  take  more  interest  in  the  <>da- 
cation  of  their  children.    Evening  sessions  were  held  during  theyear,  and  were  enjoyed  by  alL 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  2S  boya  and  18  girls.  Tho  average  age  is  l3  years  for  th« 
boys  and  13  years  for  the  gtris.  One  boy  was  under  0  years  of  age,  and  1  boy  and  1  girl  were  orvt 
18  yMirs.  Five  girls  and  6  boys  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  The  largest  hverage  attendance 
In  any  month  was  in  April. 

The  boys  were  regularly  detailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  do  the  morning  and  evening 
chores.  They  took  care  of  9  head  of  cattle  and  cows,  10  hogs  with  an  increase  of  13,  one  Pony,  andl 
mules.  Thev  milked  5  cows  and  sawed  and. split  the  wo<d  for  the  school.  From  4  to  6  boya  were 
detailed  Ibr  farm  work,  repairing,  ditching,  painting,  whitewashing,  etc.,  when  the  weather  waa  favttr> 
able  for  outside  work,  with  the  help  of  the  iodustrial  teacher  they  put  out  17  acrea  of  rye  nnd 
wheat.  4  acres  of  potatoes.  1^  acres  for  garden,  and  built.a  hog  house,  a  mot  house,  and  other  repaira  at 
the  schoolhonse.    Also  about  1  mile  of  fence,  and  2  acres  ofnew  ground  were  braken. 

The  rye  and  wheat  atarted  well,  also  the  inurden,  but  the  criokote  have  mined  all;  even  the  potatoes 
may  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  sewing-room  work  was  well  done ;  543  new  articles  were  made,  besides  the  mending  of  boya*  and 
girls*  clothing  and  darning  of  the  stockings  and  socks. 

Three  boys  were  detailed  to  do  the  heavier  work  in  washing,  while  the  girls,  with  assistance  of  tiM 
laundress,  did  the  other  part  and  the  ironing.  This  department  works  mider  great  diaadvanta^Dat 
the  washhouse  being  too  %mtdl  and  being  used  an  a  bathing  room  for  both  boys  and  girla,  while  tbo 
ironing  is  done  in  the  dining  room,  where  It  frequently  iuterferen  with  the  work  there. 

Bix  girls  were  detailed  for  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  where,  under  the  instruction  oi 
the  cook,  they  prepared  the  meals  for  the  sohoi»l,  and  learned  how  to  bake>bread,  cakes,  pies,  and 
cookies.  The  older  girls  can  prepare  a  meal  as  nicely  as  could  be  asked  in  common  cookiuk.  Thej 
took  care  of  the  milk  fh>m  6  cows  and  made  125  pounds  butter  besides  the  milk  used  on  the  table. 
During  the  last  two  months  they  took  care  of  two  dozen  chickens  and  take  great  pride  in  tbein. 

The  girls  were  regularly  detailed  by  the  matron,  and  were  instructed  in  sweeping,  scrubbing,  making 
their  beds,  and  taking  care  of  their  dormitory  and  sitting  room,  and  taking  care  of  their  clothing, 
arranging  them.  The  boys  made  their  own  beda  and  took  care  of  their  building  and  the  achool- 
rooms. 

The  health  of  the  school  haa  been  excellent  during  this  year. 

The  needs  are  manifold,  but  will  be  little  use  untifthe  buildings  are  changed  to  higher  ground.  A 
wind  pump  and  reservoir  would  be  a  great  help,  and  a  butcher  ahop  shoula  bo  buiu,  so  that  beavea 
can  be  killed  in  better  ahape. 

The  mission  and  the  achool  work  have  been  in  harmony ;  the  best  of  relations  exist  between  tho 
two. 

With  sincere  regrets  at  parting  from  this  school  and  the  employes;  with  many  thanks  for  past 
favors  and  courteous  treatment  by  the  Department  and  the  agent.  Lieut.  E.  B.  Benjamin,  I  ahall  tnm 
to  my  new  field  of  labor,  hoping  for  success  aud  the  generous  supi>ort  of  the  Department  and  the  agent. 
I  am,  very  respectftwy, 

8.  L.  Hkrtxoo, 
Suprrintmdent  and  Piineipal  TtedWr. 

The  CouMisaioifBB  or  Indiak  Aitaibs. 


BEPOETS  OF  AGENTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crekk  and  Lowku  Brul6  Consolidated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek,  S,  />.,  August  24,  1S94, 

Sir:  Id  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circuit  letter  dated  July 
5, 1804,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

GENBKAL  REMARKS  APl'LICAULK  TO   DOTH   AGENCIES. 

Drought. — Seldom  has  any  country  ex])erienced  a  more  general  drought  than  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  section  for  tlie  past  six  months,  with  frequent  hot  winds  which  have 
devastated  crops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  nu'U  of  more  determination  and 
energy  than  the  average  Indian  possesses.  Both  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brnl6 
Indians,  encouraged  by  spring  rains,  plowed  aud  sowed  a  large  acreage  of  wheat 
aud  oats,  and  later  planted  com  aud  garden  seed,  all  of  which  germinated,  oanie 
up,  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  for  a  large  crop  were  flattering;  out  early  In  May 
the  sun  and  hot  winds  olasted  all  hopes,  scorched  and  burned  up  evenrthing  greeo. 
Not  a  bushel  of  grain  will  be  harvested  or  a  vegetable  of  any  kind  gathered  oa 
either  of  thoe«  reservations. 
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Indnftries. — The  Indians  h:ivo  certainly  worked  hard  on  their  allotments  this  year, 
their  principal  occnpationH  beinjj  farming,  stock-raising,  and  freighting.     Stock- 
raising  being  the  most  profitable  in  this  climate,  I  am  endeavoring  to  have  them 
tnrn  their  attention  more  particnlarly  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Poliee. — The  police  of  theso  agencies  are  reliable,  willing,  brave  men.  They  are 
cautious,  and  ever  ready  to  execute  any  orders  given  to  them.  They  should  receive 
more  wages,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  furnish  their  own  horses  and 
forage. 

Judges. — ^The  judges  of  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  executed  well  their 
duties.  Their  decisions  have,  as  a  rule,  been  satisfactory.  They  are  a  great  help 
to  an  agent,  relieving  him  of  many  small  annoyances. 

EdaoatioiL — Very  few  children  have  been  out  of  school,  and  none  should  be  who 
are  physically  able  to  go.  The  effects  of  the  school  on  these  reservations  are  almost 
marvelous.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  schoolboys  now  out  haying,  and 
those  whom  I  found  eight  years  ago  in  school,  and  now  married,  show  much  advance- 
ment over  those  who  have  not  attended  any  school.  As  schools  grow  in  sixo,  how- 
ever, they  become  more  and  more  unmanageable.  In  my  opinion  smaller  schools  do 
the  roost  thorough  work. 

In  my  judgment  civil  service  in  Indian  schools  is  not  meeting  with  the  success 
that  was  predicte<l  it  would  bring.  It  forces  together  people  who  are  frequently 
uncongenial  and  too  often  uninterested  in  the  work.  I  believe  better  results  were 
obtained  when  agents  had  the  appointing  power.  At  that  time  transfers  were  some- 
thing almost  unheard  of,  while  under  civil  service  rules  changes  are  constantly 
taking  place  and  a  lack  of  harmony  too  often  prevails.  It  would  ap{)ear  that  an 
agent  interested  in  his  work  might  select  persons  to  fill  the  school  positions  under 
him — people  who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  work  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  possibly  know  from  examining  persons  with  whom  they  have  no 
personal  acquaintance.  Employes  in  an  Indian  school  need  something  besides  a 
Knowledge  of  books — they  should  possess  a  general  adaptation  for  the  work.  Under 
civil  service  no  less  than  six  changes  have  taken  place  in  one  year  at  Crow  Creek, 
and  not  one  of  the  employes  changed  are  out  of  the  service. 

IrrigatloiL — The  subject  of  irrigating  these  reservations  becomes  of  more  importance 
eac  h  year.  The  droughts  that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  few  years,  each  succeeding 
one  growing  more  severe,  has  made  irrigation  a  necessity.  The  best  and  only  way 
this  can  be  afibrded  is  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  at  least  two  of  these  should 
be  put  down  on  each  reservation  at  once.  The  natural  creek  beds  found  here,  with 
a  well  at  the  head  of  them  could  be  changed  from  a  ''  dry  creek  "  to  a  running  stream 
that  would  afford  water  for  man  and  animals ;  dams  and  flumes  could  be  constructed, 
and  Indian  farms  irrigated. 

Bations.— Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  system  of  issuing  rations 
to  Indians;  and  while  the  time  for  issuing  has  been  extended  to  every  two  weeks 
at  these  agencies,  instead  of  every  week,  yet  I  realize  that  entirelv  too  much  time  is 
consumed  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  agencies  for  their  supplies,  and  a  prop  is 
afforded  the  Indians  to  lean  upon.  They  will  never  become  self-sui  porting  so  long 
as  they  know  they  can  get  their  rations  from  the  Government.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  pay  them  the  er|Uivalent  to  rations  in  cash  and  let  them  buy  for  themselves. 
It  IS  too  bad  to  see  able-bodied  men  coming  every  issue  day  and  drawing  rations 
instead  of  earning  their  owns  support. 

Slaiighterfaouses.— At  last  the  old  degrading,  demoralizing,  filthy  manner  of  slaugh- 
tering beef  cattle  for  issue  has  received  a  death  blow.  A  new,  commodious  slaugh- 
terhouse has  been  built  at  each  of  these  agencies,  and  as  soon  as  appliances  can  be 
put  in,  beef  will  be  slaughtered  and  issued  by  an  experienced  butcher.  In  my 
Judgment  no  more  important  measure  has  been  adopted  at  these  agencies,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  this  is  a  long  stride  toward  civilization.  Certainly  it  is  an  important 
sanftary  and  dietary  move  and  must  exert  a  wholesome  effect  on  these  people,  proving 
a  preventive  against  sickness  and  elevating  them  out  of  a  filthy  habit. 

Ktass  of  oommimioation. — These  consolidated  agencies,  with  the  Missouri  River 
between  them,  calls  for  some  means  of  crossing  that  stream.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  steam  launch  or  ferryboat  should  be  furnished  at  once.  The  matter  of  con- 
necting these  agencies  by  telephone  is  also  a  matter  that  should  receive  serious  con- 
sideration. 

CROW   CREEK   AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  Agency  is  located  25  miles  from  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  the  terminus  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  anuis  accessible  by  boat,  stage,  and  private  conveyance.  The  agency  is  very 
prettily  located,  and  the  buildines  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Centos. —The  census  of  1894  shows  that  there  are  1,054  Indians  on  this  reservation, 
all  of  whom  are  Sioux;  of  this  number  about  90  are  mixed  bloods. 

Health  of  the  people. — ^These  Indians  are  much  afflicted  with  consumption  and  kin- 
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dred  diseases.  Daring  th^past  year  the  births  and  deaths  have  kept  about  an  even 
pace.    I  believe,  however,  that  on  the  whole  this  tribe  is  decreasing. 

Dancing. — When  1  took  charge  of  this  agency  one  year  ago  I  found  the  i>eopleMrepe 
holding  a  dance  every  week,  on  Monday  nights,  and,  as  they  came  for  their  rations 
on  Friday,  but  little  time  was  loft  for  them  to  attend  tlieir  stock  and  farms.  I 
ordered  these  dances  to  be  held  not  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  and  on  Fridav  even- 
ings. Even  this  appears  excessive,  but  I  realize  that  it  is  not  best  to  aboiisn  them 
entirely  until  some  more  modern  amusement  can  be  substituted.  I  have,  however, 
required  them  to  do  away  with  exciting  speeches  of  bravery ;  and  the  custom  of  throw- 
ing away  property  in  the  dance  has  been  stopped. 

Induftries. — These  people  have  never  shown  such  a  willing  disposition  to  work  as 
they  have  this  year.  Stimulated  with  the  promise  of  horses  and  cattle,  a  large  acre- 
age of  oats  was  sown  and  extensive  wheat  fleldH  were  planted,  only  to  be  scorched 
and  dried  up  by  the  burning  sun  and  hot  winds.  I^ater  they  worked  manfully  in 
transporting  the  large  shipment  of  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  furnished  under 
treaty  stipulations,  earning  over  $1,500,  and  now  they  are  engaged  in  cutting  and 
nutting  up  hay,  which  must  be  gatJiered  from  small  lake  beds  and  ravines.  It  is 
believed  tuat  they  will  be  able  to  cut  over  2,000  tons.  It  has  been  a  hard  year  on  the 
Indians,  but  they  have  worked  with  a  will. 

iMue  of  stock  cattle,  and  agrioultoral  implements  under  provisions  of  section  17,  Siooz 
Treaty,  1889. — Upon  taking  charge  of  the  agency  last  fall  I  found  a  letter  bearing 
date  July  3, 1893,  addressed  to  ray  predecessor  asking  for  a  list  of  allottees  over  lo 
years,  with  their  preference  expressed  as  to  stylo  of  wagon,  plow,  etc.,  and  whether 
they  desired  horses  or  oxen.  On  Septempcr  28, 1893,  your  office  addressed  a  letter  to 
me  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  hud  been  done  in  this  matter,  and 
directed  me  to  supply  the  information  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  This  involved 
much  work,  as  it  was  found  many  errors  had  been  made  in  allotments,  and  frequently 
there  were  persons  found  without  any  land  who  thought  they  were  allotted.  The 
work  was  finally  completed,  it  being  ascertained  that  there  were  486  allottees  over 
18  years  of  a^e,  and  the  list  submitted.  On  February  23, 1894,  bids  were  received 
ana  opened  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  delivery  to  this 
agency  of— 


Breeding  cows C8C 

Oxen 28 

Forks 486 

Harrows 4«6 

Wagons 486 

Ox  yokes,  with  chains 28 


Milch  cows,  with  cal ves 972 

Bulls 30 

Hoes 486 

Plows 486 

Axes,  handled 486 

Sets  double  harness 472 

Mares  (50  per  cent  to  have  colts)  ...  944 

for  issue  to  the  Indians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency  under  provisions  of  the  treaty  above 
mentioned. 

On  April  25, 1894,  we  commenced  receiving  stock,  which  continued  from  that  date 
until  June  5.  The  undertaking  was  a  large  one,  but  under  au  admirable  system  of 
receiving  and  issuing  the  work  Went  fairly  smooth.  Mr.  C.  N.  McCollum,  appointed 
by  the  Department  to  inspect  the  stock  cattle,  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  The  corral  was  changed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  and  with  a  will- 
ing set  of  employes,  who  often,  no  doubt,  grew  tired  of  the  dust  and  heavy  work,  yet 
without  a  word  of  complaint  were  promptly  at  their  places,  enabled  me  to  close  the 
long  rolls  when  the  last  animal  was  offered  and  accepted. 

TnereceivTngof  the  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking  when  added  to  the  other  work.  Railroad  men.  transportation  agent, 
and  others  doubted  my  ability  to  handle  so  much  freight  with  Indian  freighters: 
but  I  called  the  Indians  together  and  informed  them  I  wanted  a  large  number  of 
teams  to  go  to  Chamberlain  and  bring  up  this  freight.  Seventy-two  teams  reported 
there  at  one  time,  and  cars  were  promptly  unloaded,  so  that  when  the  last  article 
arrived  it  was  at  once  taken  to  the  agency. 

All  of  the  wagons  were  shipped  knocked  d«wu,  and  had  to  be  put  together  before 
issuing.  This  was  also  a  large  undertaking  for  men  inexperienced  in  that  line,  but 
1  organized  my  forces,  and  by  each  man  working  systematically  I  was  able  to  set  up 
a  wagon  complete  every  four  minutes. 

After  the  stock  was  all  issued  I  took  all  the  agricultural  implements  into  the 
agency  stockade  and  began  the  issue.  I  found  by  timing  that  we  loa<led  and  issued 
60  outfits,  consisting  of  wagon,  harness,  hoe,  axe,  fork,  plow,  and  harrow,  in  f[fty- 
two  minutes,  issuing  to  the  entire  486  Indians  in  one  day. 

The  animals  offered  and  accepted  under  the  several  contracts  were,  on  the  whole, 
as  fine  as  the  country  produces,  and  the  Indians  are  well  pleased  with  the  issue. 

Indianf  lupplying  the  Oovemment  with  beef  cattle. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  these  people  they  are  supplying  beef  cattle  for  the  issue.  In  submitting  my 
Minual  estimate  for  subsistence  stores,  I  stated  that  these  people  could  supply  300^000 
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pounds  gross  beef,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  called  for.  They  have  already  pnt  in 
150,000  pounds,  and  can  easily  supply  the  balance.  This  not  only  gives  them  ready 
money,  bat  encourages  them  in  stock-raising. 

Agency  ffri8tinill.--Much  Just  complaint  had  been  made  against  the  black  flour 
made  on  tne  burr  mill  at  this  agencv,  and  in  order  that  a  better  ^ade  of  flour  might 
be  manufactured,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  grind 
the  wheat  for  flour  for  issue  to  Lower  Brul6  Indians,  I  recommended  that  the  burr 
mill  be  changed  to  a  roller  system.  Your  office  saw  the  importance  of  this  matter 
Mid  I  was  authorized  to  have  the  change  made,  which  was  done  by  the  Edward  P. 
AUis  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  now  in  use  is 
second  to  none  in  the  Indian  service. 

Per  capita  payment. — The  $10  per  capita  payment  interest  on  Sioux  fund  paid  in 
February  last  did  much  towara  helping  the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  them  made  judicious  investments  with  their  money. 

Schools. — The  boarding  school  at  this  agency  has  been  rather  demoralized.  Too 
many  changes  in  employes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hopeil  that  transfers  will  not  be  made  during  the  coming  school  year.  One  trrade  in 
this  school  ha<l  as  many  as  four  difl*ercnt  teacher^  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  children  of  that  grade  know  but  little  more  than  they  did 
when  they  started  m. 

The  year,  however,  has  marked  an  era  of  improvement  in  buildings  and  grounds. 
Under  anthority,  I  have  had  the  girls'  dormitory  and  the  old  schoolhouse  plastered 
with  adamant;  also  a  part  of  the  boys'  dormitory.  This  plaster  is  well  adapted  to 
this  climate.  It  makes  a  flue  finish,' and  it  is  claimed  to  be  fireproof.  Paint  has  been 
purchased  and  the  buildings  are  all  to  have  a  coat  of  fVesh  paint.  New  hard- wood 
floors  ha\e  been  put  in  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  old  buildings  are  now  in  excel- 
lent repair. 

>\lieu  I  took  charge,  one  year  ago,  among  the  first  things  1  did  was  to  recommend 
that  an  assembly  hall  and  school-room  buildiug  be  erected.  Authority  was  granted 
for  mo  to  publisn  an  advertisement  asking  for  proposals  to  build  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
building,  consisting  of  4  school  rooms,  3  of  them  being  en  suite  and  divided 
by  rolling  partitions,  in  order  to  form  an  assembly  room  when  necessary,  is  just  com- 
plcted.  It  is  a  beautiful,  modern  building  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture^ 
and  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  is  an  ornament  to  our 
school  grounds. 

Staam  heat — Steam  heat  has  become  a  necessity  from  a  danger  standpoint,  there 
now  being  about  40  stoves  required  to  heat  all  of  the  buildings.  Steam  heat,  it 
is  b<>lieved,  will  be  morn  economical  and  afford  an  eveiier  and  more  healthful  temper- 
ature. I  recently  recommended  to  your  office  the  advisability  of  putting  in  a  steam- 
heating  plant,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  note  that  favorable  consideration  of  the  project  has 
been  taken.  When  this  is  done  an  electric-light  plant  should  be  put  in  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  too  many  coal-oil  lamps  now  in  use  throughout 
the  buildings. 

Grace  Minion  SchodL — The  Grace  Mission  School,  located  on  this  reservation,  12  miles 
•ontheast  from  the  agency,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Miss  Grace  Howard, 
has  had  a  successful  and  profitable  year.  The  advantages  of  a  homo  school,  such  as 
Miss  Howanl  conducts,  has  an  influence  far  reaching  in  its  results,  and  it  Is  evident 
that  a  small  school  does  more  thorough  work  than  a  large  one.  The  children  under 
Miss  Howard's  charge  are  well  clothed  and  well  behaved. 

Hit  Eomaa  Catholic  Xinion  School.— The  Immaculate  Conception  School,  also  located 
on  this  reservation,  16  miles  north  from  the  agency,  under  the  excellent  superintend- 
eney  of  Rev.  Father  Pius  Boehm,  has  done  most  satisfactory  work,  and  a  year  of 
pr^ress  is  notod. 

The  Crow  Creek  Hospital,  located  at  the  agency  and  connected  with  the  agency 
boarding  school,  has  done  most  excellent  work,  caring  not  only  for  sick  pupils 
bot  affording  treatment  for  a  number  of  outside  patients.  Dr.  Bridges,  agency  phy- 
sician, and  Miss  Ada  J.  Porter,  nurse,  have  by  their  untiring  efforts  made  the  work 
a  snccess;  and  many  honrs  of  comfort  have  been  given  to  sick  Indians  who,  hereto- 
fore, have  not  known  what  comfort  meant. 

The  hospital  work  should  receive  every  encouragement,  and  I  feel  greatful  to  yon 
for  the  assistance  rendered  in  this  direction.  Another  small  ward  should  be  built 
for  the  is<iiation  of  infectious  diseases. 

Rehgion. —There  are  three  religious  denominations  on  this  reservation  f  The  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chnrch,  with  three  buildings,  oue  located  at  the  Grace  Mission 
8<*boo],  one  7  miles  northwest  from  this  point,  and  one  at  the  agency,  under  the, 
direction  of  Rev.  H.  Burt  and  four  native  assistants.    Mr.  Burt's  excellent  missionary 
work  here  speaks  mnch  for  him  and  the  influence  exerted  by  him  is  seen  and  felt. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  chapel  in  their  school  at  Stephan,  and  under  the 
excellent  msLagement  of  Rev.  Father  Pius  Boehm  a  good  work  is  being  accomplished. 
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The  Presbyterians  have  one  chnroh  building,  14  milea  southeast  ftom  the  agenoy# 
under  the  charge  of  a  native  clergj'man,  Rev.  Daniel  Renville,  xrho  has  exerted  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  people  connected  with  his  church. 

Additional  farmen.— I  am  convinced  that  another  additional  fanner  should  be  allowed 
for  this  agency  and  that  two  houses  should  be  erected  for  them^  one  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  and  one  on  Smith  Creek,  near  Crow  Creek. 

These  stations  should  also  be  provided  with  issue  houses,  and  young  Indians  who 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  blaoksmi thing  and  wheelwright  trades  should  be 
encouraged  to  start  shops  in  these  vicinities.  The  wives  of  the  additional  fanners 
should  act  as  field  matrons  and  assist  the  Indian  women  in  their  districts,  instruol- 
ing  them  in  housekeeping  and  the  culinary  departments.  This  would  do  away  with 
much  traveling,  help  establish  good  communities,  and  be  an  important  step  in  civil- 
ization. 

LOWER  BRULl^  AGENCY.   8.   DAK. 

The  work  of  building  the  new  agency  under  contract  was  awarded  to  two  men, 
Freeman  A.  French,  of  Chamberlain,  8.  Dak.,  receiving  the  contract  for  6  buildings, 
viz,  carpentershop,  blacksmith  shop,  granary,  police  barracks,  administration  build- 
ing, and  physician's  residence,  while  Mr.  GeorgeO.  Holbrook,  ofOnawa,  Iowa,  received 
the  contract  for  8  employes'  cottages,  warehouse  and  issue  house  combined,  and  stable. 
These  buildings  are  all  neat,  commodious,  modern  structures.  The  contractors  i>er- 
formed  the  work  satisfactorily,  and  on  June  30, 1894,  the  last  building  was  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  location  of  the  new  agency  is  in  the  Little  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river's  bank,  a  beautiful  level  spot  in  the  valley,  yet 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country. 

The  distance  from  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  is  about  30  miles,  and  is  accessible  by 
boat  and  private  conveyance.  The  ro.ad  from  Chamberlain  is  through  a  level  jiart 
of  the  country,  and  IVeightcrs  experience  but  little  trouble  in  reaching  this  point. 

This  agency  I  had  built  wh«*ro  the  topography  of  the  country  is  nearly  level  and 
on  a  plot  700 feet  square,  thesho])8.  warenousc,  and  stable  forming  the  corners  around 
this  square.    I  am  having  a  neat  picket  fence  built. 

The  distance  from  the  new  agency  to  Crow  Creek  Agency  is  about  7  miles,  and 
much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved  nn  agent  in  attending  to  the  official  business  of 
that  place. 

The  buildings  are  too  valuable  to  be  left  without  a  system  of  waterworks  to  use 
in  protecting  them  from  fire ;  and  being  so  near  the  river,  waterworks  could  be  put 
in  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Censns. — Tlie  census  of  these  people,  taken  Juno  SO  last,  shows  a  total  of  978  Indians, 
all  of  whom  were  Sioux,  147  being  mixed  bloods. 

Bisaffeotion. — The  disaffected  element,  who  have  been  living  south  of  White  River, 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  numbering  over  500  when  1  took  charge  one  year  ago, 
have,  all  but  ten  families,  gone  on  their  reservation— only  four  families  remaining 
on  White  River  and  the  rest  on  Oak  Creek — and  are  fast  becoming  settled. 

To  handle  these  Indians  who  are  enrolled  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency  and  drawing 
rations  there  has  been  no  small  undertaking,  whim  the  opposition  that  prevailed, 
not  only  among  the  Indians  but  among  a  certain  class  of  whites,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Prior  to  my  taking  charge,  special  agents  had  been  for  a  long  time 
endeavoring  to  have  these  people  return.  A  commission  had  been  here,  councils 
held,  votes  taken,  and  finally  the  Indian  Office  gave  as  their  ultimatum  that  the  peo- 
ple umst  return  to  their  own  reservation;  but  none  of  them  came.  1  used  lUl  the 
persuasion  possible,  and  soon  saw  them  coming  to  their  reservation. 

On  the  evening  of  October  18,  1893,  I  learned  that  about  100  men  and  women  had 
left  their  unlawful  homes  on  White  River  and  ^one  plundering  over  the  country. 
Police  messengers  were  sent,  asking  them  to  quietly  return,  whicli  they  refused  to 
do ;  and  as  they  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  old  Fort  Randall,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  bring  them  home,  and  20  Indian  police  were  sent  for  them.  They  were  sur- 
rounded in  the  night,  captured,  disarmed,  and  held  for  about  ten  da^s  as  prisoners. 
This  had  a  most  salutary  efi'ect  on  the  others,  and  many  voluntarily  came  back. 
However,  a  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed  over  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ringloadcrH 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  White  River,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  last  a  stampede  woa 
made  by  about  25  of  the  discontented  parties  who  ha<l  been  brought  in.  Again  tho 
police  were  sent  for  them.  They  were  found  at  Crooked  Foot's  cami>,  who  at  once 
showed  fight  and  attempted  to  shoot  an<l  cut  down  the  police,  but  he  was  promptly 
disarmed,  handcufl*ed,  and  brought  with  the  rest  of  the  renegades  to  the  agency, 
where  they  were  all  held  as  prisoners  for  iifteen  days,  when  they  were  released ;  and  ai» 
Crooked  Foot  promised  to  give  me  no  further  tronble,  but  assist  me  in  the  work,  he  was 
given  a  position  on  the  police  force,  and  at  this  time  the  difficulty  seems  about  ended. 

1  wish  to  say  that  much  credit  is  due  my  clerk  in  charge,  Mr.  Luke  C.  Hays,  and 
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other  employ^  at  Lower  Bral^  for  their  aMistanoe  in  saooesafiilly  terminating  this 
very  tronbleaome  affair. 

Ailotmeati.— Up  to  this  time  435  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Lower  Bral6 
Indians,  and  it  is  believed  that  another  year  will  see  these  people  all  allotted. 

IndmUies.— The  principal  industries  are  farming,  f^eiffhting,  and  stock-raising. 
Of  these  pursuits,  stock-raising  is  the  most  profitable,  and  the  people  are  eneourag^ 
to  devote  their  time  more  fully  to  this  business. 

Last  fall  the  Lower  Brul6  Indians  sold  for  the  first  time  250,000  x>ounds  of  gross 
beef  to  the  Government,  and  they  are  putting  in  a  similar  amount  this  fall.  But  for 
this  fact,  and  owing  to  the  drought,  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  market. 

SdhodL — The  Lower  Brul^  school  has  boon  more  fortunate  than  the  one  at  Crow 
Creek,  hardly  a  change  taking  place  among  the  employds  during  the  year,  and  under 
the  management  of  SuperinteuJent  George  W.  Nellis  a  successful  year  is  noted. 

The  employes  have  uncomplainingly  put  np  with  miserable  school  buildings  and 
numerous  inconveniences.    We  are  thankful,  however,  that  seven  new  commodious- 
school  buildings  have  been  authoVized  built  by  your  office,  which  have  been  duly 
advertised,  calling  for  pro|>osals  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  same,  and  a 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  necessary  material  and  labor. 

These  buildings  will  be  supplied  with  both  rooms  and  lavatories,  and,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  heated  by  steam.  When  these  building  are  finished  Lower  Bml^  will  be  one 
of  the  best,  modem,  and  most  complete  agencies  in  the  service. 

Bel^ifln. — At  present  there  is  but  one  religions  organization  represented  on  this 
reservation,  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker, 
a  native  clergyman,  has  charge  of  the  work,  and  with  a  corps  of  willing  workers  is 
exerting  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  people.  They  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of 
a  new  cnurch  near  the  agency. 

Conclngimii — The  past  year  has  noted  success  at  these  agencies.  For  this  much  credit 
is  due  the  employes,  who  have  carefully  and  willingly  given  me  at  all  times  their 
hearty  cooperation. 

I  am  i>ersonally  indebted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  much  kind  assistance,  and  on 
behalf  of  these  tribes,  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  many  past  favors. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  report  from  T.  M.  Bridges,  agency  physician,  Crow  Creek. 
Also  statistics  and  census  for  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  agencies,  and  reports  of 
Ambler  Caskie,  agency  physician  Lower  Brul^  agency,  and  George  W.  Nellie,  super- 
intendent, etc.,  I^wer  Brnl^  Agency  boarding  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred.  Trkon, 

U,  8,  ladian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OK  Indian  Affairs. 


Rkport  of  Physician,  Chow  Crrbk  Agkncy. 


Crow  Crkkk,  S.  Dak.,  Augtat  S3,  1894. 

Sb:  I  TCcpectftally  sabmit  tor  yoar  oonaiderotion  this  my  aocond  annaal  report  of  this  agency  for 
tke  year  ending  June  30, 1804. 

My  intimate  aMOoiation  with  these  people  dnring  the  pSst  year  has  convinced  me  that  they  have 
Tiaibly  adrauced  during  that  time,  anc  today,  not  through  any  especial  effort  on  my  part,  but  rather 
by  reason  of  becoming  oetter  informed,  by  making  progress  along  every  line  of  civilisation,  they 
have  a  clearer  and  more  rational  idea  of  (Tiseasc,  ita  caoHes,  modifying  iaflueaoes,  results,  etc.,  than 
ever  before.  An  important  and  as  yet  totally  unlearned  lesson  is  ventilation.  Ignorance  in  this 
r«apect  is  the  chief  factor  in  Iceeping  a  vitality  in  the  germ  of  consumption  that  is  simply  appalling. 

Tbsro  has  been  an  average  amount  of  sickness  during  the  year,  nothing  out  of  the  orainary,  or 
requiring  particQlar  mention  here.  Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  were  entered  ou  the  sanitary 
mport,  and  of  this  number  201  were  visited  at  their  homes.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  say  that 
tbe  grvat  majority  of  these  sent  for  me,  it  being  necessary  in  only  a  few  instances  to  go  out  ana  hunt 
them  op  after  learning  of  their  illness.  Tlicso  201  patients  required  621  visits  and  I  traveled  2,003 
miles  in  making  this  number  of  visits.  Two  hundred  aud  forty -six  iwtienta  were  prescribed  for  at 
tba  dispenasrv,  and  m  addition  to  this  number  I  think  at  least  as  many  more  were  treated,  for  insig> 
nillcant  troubles  and  no  record  made  of  them. 

I  baro  encountered  "medicine  men"  only  a  tew  times,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  case  they 
gave  me  no  trouble  after  the  patient  was  placed  in  my  charge.  Their  days  of  influence  are  numbema, 
and  In  the  near  future  they  need  not  be  considered  an  nn  element  checking  the  advance  of  this  people. 

During  the  year  there  were  49  deaths.  45  of  which  art)  sliown  on  tho  sanitary  reports,  the  other  4  < 
being  bronght  out  by  taking  tho  annual  census.  Tho  following  table  will  show  the  causes  and  num«  i 
bar  of  deaths  resulting  from  each :  ^ 

Tabercnloaia 22 

Bronehitis 4 

IMarrfaea 3 

l>ysentary 2 

CbrelaomA 2 

Inflaenia 2 


I 


Whooping  cougb 1 


Laryingitis 

Epilepsy 

Infantile  convulsion. 

Gastritis 

Suicide 

Unknown 


Total.....* 40 
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Of  this  number  23  were  males  and  26  females.  Twenty-nine  were  over  5  and  20  were  niider  5 
years  of  acre.    Thirteen  of  the  number  were  married. 

The  births  numbered  49.  20  males  and  20  females.  An  investigation  of  the  births  and  deaths  for  the 
past  few  years  proves  that  these  people  are  gradually  decreasing.  The  following  table  is  made  ap 
nx>m  the  sanitary  records  of  the  years  given,  and  is,  1  think,  absolutely  correct: 


1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

40 
32 

1890. 

31 
73 

1891. 

33 
35  1 

1802. 

1803. 1  Total. 

Rirtbs : 

44 

31 

45 

48 

58 
42 

43     2M 

Deaths 

53     S14 

1 

A  decrease  of  20  durinc  the  seven  years  ending  December  31, 1893,  is  a  disconraging  fact  and  one 
fhruishiug  fVuitfui  food  for  rettoction.  A  portion  of  this  decrease  can  but  bo  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  sending  children  to  the  far  East  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  true  that  they  are  well  oaucated, 
but  it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  fire  of  vitality  is  lignted  under  the  ever  present  germ  of  consump- 
tion by  a  residence  in  a  climate  totally  unliko  his  own  aud  from  its  humidity  quite  unsaited  to  him. 
The  result  is  an  educated  Indian  returned  to  us,  but  unfortunately  an  Inoiaji  who  is  in  a  manner 
dead  when  he  does  return.  Takingthis  view  of  the  case,  we  can  but  prefer  a  little  less  «»daoation,  if 
yon  please,  and  a  little  more  life.  But  as  regards  education  this  is  not  tme,  the  child  can  be  j  oat  as 
well  educated  here  as  at  the  Eastern  school.  In  this  matter  your  asrenoy  phvsicivi  is  to  agreat  extent 
a  disinterested  person.  Certainly  he  has  no  interest  i  n  any  particular  school  of  the  East,  Wost,  North, 
or  South,  but  he  is  interested  in  human  life,  and  his  own  ooMrvation,  coupled  with  the  riper  Judgment 
of  more  experienced  persons,  combine  in  pointing  out  the  unusual  mortality  among  those  who  M^aent 
totheEastforthe  purpose  of  attending  scnoo).  Keopthemhere.  Educate  them  at  home.  linflnitdr 
prefer  a  good,  strong,  healthy,  uneducated  live  Indian  rather  than  the  most  highly  educated  dead 
Indian  imaginable. 

Pupils  and  employes  passed  through  the  school  year  without  any  serious  epidemic,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  scholars  came  out  in  the  very  best  possible  condition.  So  f^eqfuently  it  is  the  case  that 
an  over  enthusiastic  principal  or  teacher  will  advance  a  child  with  such  rapidity  that  its  physical  or 
mental  health  is  seriously  impaired,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I  note  the  exercise  of  that 
good  Judgment  which  bos  advanced  our  pupils  without  injury  to  body  or  mind. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  our  grounds  and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  roost  excellent  shape. 
Kew  vaults  were  dug  and  commodious  privies  erected,  dispousing  with  all  cause  of  complaint  from 
this  source. 

The  boys'  dormitory  has  been  enlarged,  giving  ample  cubic  space.  Many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  girls'  building,  not  the  lo^st  of  which  was  the  removal  of  a  lot  of  unsani- 
tary nooks,  corners,  and  closets,  as  well  as  the  straightening  of  Homo  undesirably  crooked  balls  and 
passages,  all  of  which  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  better  ventilation  and  consequent  healthfulness  of 
the  building. 

The  sewer  from  the  laundry  is  an  un trapped  tile  drain.  When  it  is  considered  thai  the  water  going 
through  it  is  polluted  with  every  form  of  germ  life  and  that  it  will  eventually  saturate  the  earth  in 
the  vicinity,  we  can  but  consider  it  a  menace  to  the  continued  good  health  of  our  school  children. 
That  it  has  not  heretofore  been  particularly  dangerous  is  a  fact  due  not  to  any  especial  ettort  on  oar 
part,  but  rather  to  the  wonderful  purifying  powers  of  mother  earth.  I  respectftally  suggest  that  a 
good  lead-Jointed  drainpipe  be  put  down,  leading  a  sufficient  distance  away  to  be  safe,  and  that  it  be 
effectively  trapped. 

During  the  school  year  230  pupils  and  0  employ6s  were  entered  on  the  sanitary  report.  Of  this 
number,  147  were  treatetl  in  the  hospital  and  given  3.030  days'  treatment.  In  addition  to  these.  5 
patients  from  the  reservation  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  given  421  days'  treatment,  making  a 
total  of  3,451  days'  treatment  given  152  patients,  an  average  of  22}  days  to  each. 

At  a  glance  the  number  treated  in  hospital  may  seem  large— that  a  big  per  cent  of  the  childreii 
were  out  of  school  on  account  of  sickness— but  when  properly  analyzed  it  is  not  so.  Five  were  chil* 
dren  so  badly  affected  with  scrofula  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  treatment  at  school,  but  by  meaaa 
of  the  hospital  they  not  only  had  proper  treatment,  but  were  enabled  to  attend  school  quite  a  good 
deal,  and  the  results  are  one  is  well,  two  almost  so,  and  the  fourth  is  very  much  improved,  so  that  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  the  nearly  1,200  days'  treatment  given  them.  Deducting  these  five  and  the  outalde 
patients,  we  have  actually  1,800  day  ^^^ treatment  to  142  patients,  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  13  daya 
to  each.  * 

1  respectfully  ask  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  provision  bo  made  for  isolating  one  or  two 
cases  at  tlio  hospital.  An  ample-sized  room  can  be  built  at  a  little  expense  and  it  would  prove  of 
incalculable  benefit. 

1  Again  nak  that  I  be  allowed  a  druggist  or  hospital  steward.  As  these  people  are  now  advancing 
tbey  require  more  and  more  attention.  My  work  in  dispensing  medicines,  especmlly  during  the 
school  term,  occupies  a  great  deal  of  time  and  not  infrequently  seriously  interferes  with  a  qnlok 
response  to  calls. 

The  medical  supplies  were  in  the  main  fairly  good;  in  a  few  instances  tbey  were  found  inferior  in 
quality,  adulterated,  or  deficient  in  quantity. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  Commissioner  Browning,  yourself,  and  my  fellow-employes  forev»y 
aid  and  help  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 
RespectfuUy, 

T.  M.  Bridoks, 
A  ffeney  Pkiftieimt, 

Frrd  Tbeon, 

U.  S.  Indian  Ag^nt. 
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Report  of  Bupkrintkndent  of  Lower  Brul£  School. 

LowBB  Bbul£  Industrial  Boardino  School, 

Oocotna,  8.  Dak.y  August  It^  1894. 

Snt:  I  hATO  tbe  honor  to  sabmit,  throagh  U.  S.  lodian  Agent  Treon,  the  following  report  of  Lower 
Brul^  jnduatrial  boarding  school  for  the  rnical  year  ending  June  HO,  18d4: 

There  were  enrolled  daring  the  year  78pnpiui — 41  boys  and  37  girIs->of  whom  18  were  new  papils, 
the  remainder  having  attended  the  school  the  year  previous.  The  average  attendance  by  the  quarter 
was  mn  foUows : 

First  quarter 61.5 

Second  quarter '. 70.5 

Third  quarter 60.8 

Fonrth  quarter 68. 4 

The  average  attendance  fur  the  year  was  68. 8  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Ten  pupils 
were  dismissed  danng  the  year  upon  tbe  recommendation  of  the  agency  physician.  We  have  no  bos* 
pital  or  infirmary,  and  our  dormitory  room  is  so  limited  that  we  are  compelled  in  justice  to  the  other 
pupils  to  dismiss  those  in  wliom  are  developed  scrofulous  aifectiona. 

Excellent  work  was  done  in  both  school  rooms.    The  classification  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 


Number  of  pupils— 

First 
quarter. 

33 

12 

6 

7 

12 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

• 

First  year 

36 

12 

8 

8 

.      12 

36 
10 
11 
6 
10 

7 

Sec<HiU  vear 

28 

Third  \»*ar 

10 

Fourth  year 

13 

Fif t  h  vear v 

0 

Sixth  year 

3 

70 

Total 

76 

73 

70 

Children  have  advanced  in  general  intelligence  as  a  result  of  frequent  observntion  lessons  and  the 
useol  tbe  supplemental  readme  matter  provided  by  the  Government  and  also  by  kind  Eastern  friends. 
Great  progress  was  made  in  English  speaking,  especially  among  the  little  girls.  Much  time  was 
devoteu  to  vocal  music. 

Work  in  the  higher  department  was  interrupted  somewhat  by  a  change  in  teachers,  Mrs.  May  D, 
Church  being  transferred  to  Toiuah,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Kichards  from  that  school  here.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  impropriety  of  making  such  changes  during  the  school  term  except 
foi  urgent  and  pressing  reasons.  Both  of  these  ladies  are  excellent  teachers  and  show  special  fitness 
for  the  Indian  service.    The  same  is  true  of  our  primary  teacher,  Mrs.  Emma  Foster. 

Baring  been  considerably  troubled  with  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils  throughout  the  whole  year  no 
regular  night  school  was  held.  Occasionally,  perhaps  on  an  average  of  twice  a  week,  the  children 
were  brought  together  in  the  evening,  and  the  time  was  consumed  in  singing,  concert  recitations,  cal- 
istbenirs.  and  similar  exerciscrt. 

Schoolroom  work  was  omitted  during  a  recess  of  five  days  at  Christmas  and  ten  days  in  April,  and 
upon  all  public  holidays.  The  holidays  were  properly  observed,  aud  the  peculiar  signiiication  of  each 
explained  to  the  pupils.  We  had  intended  giving  a  publicontertaiument  at  the  close  of  school,  and 
preparations  were  under  way,  but  this  was  given*up  on  account  of  the  change  in  teachers. 

We  bad  under  cultivation  this  year  25  acres  of  luna— 17  in  oat-s,  5  in  potatoes,  and  3  in  sweet  com 
and  other  vegetables.  The  season  was  most  unfavorable.  The  crop  was  well  put  in,  and  for  a  time 
tbe  prospect  for  a  fair  yidd  was  cood.  Indeed,  there  was  quite  a  liberal  supply  of  voun^  onions, 
radfab««,  and  lettuce  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school.  Later,  however,  not  winds  and 
drought  rendered  everything  a  total  failure.  This  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that  the  farm  and 
gardrn  have  proven  a  failure. 

The  fact  is  that  this  section  of  country  is  not  at  all  ada^ited  to  general  farming.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
stock  country,  and  those  who  have  engaged  iu  cattle-raising  have  prospered,  while  tlioso  who  have 
attempted  farming  have  failed.  It  is  my  opinion,  after  more  than  three  years 'experience  among  these 
Sioux  Indians,  that  less  attention  should  be  given  to  the  attempt  to  raise  crops  and  mure  to  teaching 
the  people  how  to  take  careK)t  stock,  seeing  that  they  put  up  sufficient  hay  and  build  proper  shelter 
for  winter.  I  believe  this  work  should  be^-ommcnced  in  the  school  by  making  stock-raising  the 
principal  industry  for  the  boys,  for  the  rea.4on  that  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  they  can  become  self- 
supporting  on  their  own  reservation.  I  hoiM)  that  when  the  new  school  is  put  iu  operation  the 
Department  will  take  this  view  of  the  matter  aud  equip  it  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  cultivating  the  farm  and  garden,  the  boys  have  sawed  and  split  into  suitable  size  75 
eords  of  wood,  hauled  each  week  (requiring  two  days)  10  wagonloads  of  water  from  the  river,  one- 
half  mile  distant,  and  kept^fenees  ana  grounds  in  order,  besides  doin^  the  regular  detail  work. 

iDdttstrial  work  for  the  girls  consists  of  general  housekeeping,  dining  room  service  and  work  in  the 
sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  Underdirectiun  of  the  matron  and  her  asi«istant  the  buildingM 
were  at  all  times  kept  neat  and  clean,  siiecial  attention  being  given  to  keeping  the  dormitories  and 
play  rooms  in  proper  sanitary  condition.  Many  articles  of  fancy  work  were  made  by  the  girls,  which 
BOW  adorn  play  rooms  and  dormitories.  The  care  of  the  i>oultrvVa9  given  the  little  girls.  Over  100 
little  chickens  were  raised  and  260  dozens  of  eggs  were  gatherec)  during  the  year. 

Tlie  pupils  were  kept  well  clothed,  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  girls  especially  being  often 
mnarkea  by  visitor*.  In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  were  taught  to  make  their  own  uniderwear.  and 
some  were  able  to  cut,  fit  and  make  drosses  without  assistance.  There  were  mannfactured  the  follow- 
ni<962aniclM: 

Aprons 120 


CbcmiM 

doaks 

CnrtauDs,  sets. 
Drawers,  paira 


night 
JDa^tios,  pjUm 
jmektU 


13 

28 

15 

178 

122 

32 

118 


Pants,  pairs 6 

Sheets 21 

Skirt« 96 

Slips,  pillow 61 

Tablecloths 4 

Table  covers 2 

Towels 12 

Waists 133 
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In  the  kitcbeo  ohildren  were  given  instruction  in  takinccare  of  milk  and  makini;  bnttcr,  QOOpoODds 
of  which  werencade  daring  the  year.  A  reenlar  bill  of  Tnre  wa«  made  ont  and  followed.  Tne  food 
was  well  cooked  and  attractively  put  upon  tiie  table.  The  dining  room  service  was  under  the  aoper* 
vi^on  of  the  matron  and  assistant,  and  great  improvement  in  table  manners  was  noted. 

The  work  in  the  laundry  was  well  done.  There  being  very  few  large  girls,  the  Department  kindly 
allowed  us  an  additional  assistant. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  oan  not  be  said  to  have  been  as  good  as  in  former  years,  althoagli 
the  bufldings  were  kept  well  disinfected,  and  both  physician  and  matron  were  most  sealoua  ajid  rai- 
clent.  Much  bettei  results  I  doubt  not  could  have  been  attained  if  we  had  bad  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  No  school  equipment  is  complete  without  a  hospital,  especially  in 
localities  where  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  deportinent  of  the  school  was  good.  The  children  were  respectful,  oboiliont,  and  fairW  lodna* 
trious.  Only  four  pupils  ran  away  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  promptly  retumedT.  Some 
trouble  was  experieuceid  in  keeping  the  boys  from  talking  their  native  language ;  there  whs  no  trooblo, 
however,  among  the  girls.  (>n  the  whole,  the  pupils  seemed  quite  happy  and  contested.  The  year 
was  one  of  progress,  both  intellectual  and  mural. 

The  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  solioyl  are  wretched  in  arrangement  and  miserably  poor  in  oon- 
d*tion,  but  in  view  of  the  jRoct  that  new  buildings  are  being  contracted  for,  I  deem  it  neceasaiy  to 
say  nothing  further  than  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  these  buildings  comfortal^  iuliail 
weather.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the  new  buildings  will  be  hurried  to  completion  so  tkit 
the  school  may  be  moved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

lacknowleage  a  pleasant  and  helpful  vitiit  from  Inspector  Cadman  last  winter. 

In  conclusion,  I  aeslre  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  Agent  Treon  and  Clerk  in  Charge  Haya.  Xo 
superintendent  could  ask  for  more  oordial  support  or  more  courteous  treatment  than  I  have  roceiv«d 
at  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen. 

Thanks  are  also  due  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Caskie,  for  the  readiness  with  which  bo  responde«l 
to  eveiy  call. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Geo,  W.  Nrixis. 

8uperwta%deuL 

The  SuPBBiirrBNDBNT  or  Indian  Schools. 


Rkpout  of  Physician,  Lower  Brul^  Subagekcy. 

LowEB  Bruu^  8.  Dak.,  Jvn*  A>,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  herein  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 18M. 
Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agency  physician  January  2a  last,  (the  present  or  new  agen<7 
being  at  the  time  in  process  of  building),  I  wan  assigni*d  quarters  at  the  old  agency  —  25  miles  to  ttub 
south  —consequently  near  to  the  industrial  school.  As  the  Indians  were  then  (as  since)  drawing  fort- 
nightly their  issues  of  rations  and  beef  at  the  new  agency,  I  endeavored  to  meet  thorn  professionally 
on  eacn  of  such  occasions,  remaining  from  one  to  three  days  m  the  vicinity  according  to  demand  fur 
my  services  and  opportunities  of  ministration. 

I  record  ten  sucn  regular  trips  (an  aggregate  of  500  miles),  exclusive  of  responses  to  two  special 
calls  (100  miles);  in  aodition  to  which  my  ^ositations  to  homes,  hither  and  thitner,  over  the  reserrQ, 
approximate  a  total  of  400  miles  traveled. 

The  deaths  reported  for  the  year  number  38;  the  births  35.  Of  this  ihortality  12  deaths,  (or  mcn^ 
than  31  percent)  were  of  children  under  5  years  of  age.  With  the  exceptions  ot  influenza  (la  grippe) 
and  catarrhal co^jouctivitis.  no  dhteaso  has,  fortunately,  found  epidemic  expression.  With  the  Sioux, 
tuberculosis,  in  one  or  another  guise  — mesenteric  or  other  lymphatic  meningeal,  osseous,  cutaneooa, 
pulmonary— is  ever  present^  and,  through  contagion,  death  s  busiest  factor.  During  the  summergat- 
tr<»-intestinal  disorders  have  prevailed  extensively  among  adults  as  well  as  among  children. 

The  census  of  June  80,  1804,  shows  the  Lower  Brul6  tribe  to  number  978  souls,  a  decrease,  (throof  ^ 
death  and  tamsfers  toH>ther  acendes)  of  34.  There  were,  happily,  no  deaths  at  the  agency  indastnal 
school.    Vaccinations  of  the  children  oi  school  and  agency  <'mploy6s,  10. 

Recommendations.— (1)  A  small  hospital  of  12  or  15  beds  capacity,  a  part  of  the  same  to  bo  reserved 
to  the  sohoors  use. 

(2)  A  physician's  assistant. 

(3)  A  neid  matron  to  teach  by  precept  and  example  the  Indian  wives  and  mothers  in  their  homes— 
alas!  how  many  simple  lessons — lessons  simple  but  vital,  and  more  essential  than  drugs. 

(4)  Two  windows,  each  of  a  double,  movable  sash,  for  ea^'h  dwelling  house. 

(5)  Two  hundred  mercurial  thermometers  (Fahrenheit),  by  means  of  which  the  Indians  may  (under 
instruction  of  the  physician)  learn  U.  regulate  the  teni]>crature,  during  the  winter,  of  their  domiciles, 
and  to  maintain  the  aame  at  a  temperate  instead  of  at  a  blood  heat  (8^  to  W)  as  is  their  pernicioiM 
custom.  . 

(0)  Plank  flooring  in  sniBciency  for  each  abode. 

(7)  That  the  entrails  of  the  beef  be  forbidden  flesh. 

(8)  That  tbe  shoes  furnished  the  Indians  Im>  stout  and  soft:  not  brogans,  which  they  will  not  wear. 
Tne  wet  moRcasin  is  an  abomination  before  Hygcia. 

(9)  That  the  drugs' supplied  be  of  better  grade.  The  boracioacid:  phosphoric  acid,  dilute;  ohlo* 
sate  of  potassium:  sweet  spirits  nitre,  and  other  drugs,  are,  I  And,  adulterated  or  otherwise  inferior  to 
appropriate  test. 

Bespootfolly, 

Amblek  Caskie, 

Dr.  Fred.  Treon. 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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BEPORT  OF  FOREST  CITY  AGENCY. 

Forest  City  Aobnoy,  S.  Dak.,  Auffwt  94, 1894, 

8m:  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  circular  letter  of  July  5,  1894,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1894. 

I  masumed  charge  at  this  agency  on  November  16,  1893,  since  which  time  I  have 
visited  all  the  ouu^ing  subissue  stations  and  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  have 
endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  their  various  conditions  and  requirements. 

Location.— The  Forest  City  Agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  about  55  miles  north  of  rierre  by  the  stage  road,  and  is  easily  accessible  by 
means  of  the  railroad  which  extends  to  Forest  City,  directly  opposite  the  agency, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

BeservatiinL — This  reservation  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2,867,840  acres  of  land, 
and  extends  from  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  on  the  north,  to  the  Cheyenne 
River  on  the  south;  and  from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east,  about  75  miles  west 
to  the  ceded  lands. 

Agricoltoze.— The  Indians  have  been  making  very  conmiendable  efforts  at  raising 
vegetables  for  themselves  and  grain  for  their  horses.  But  the  present  season  is  one  c? 
unexampled  dryness  and  heat.  Oats  and  barley  are  an  entire  failure,  and  the  crop 
of  com  and  potatoes  will  be  very  light.  Every  Indian  family  cultivates  from  one 
to  ten  acres  of  land,  and  many  of  them  give  their  growing  crops  very  fair  attention 
and  cultivation,  while  others  neglect  their  Isolds  almost  entirely. 

8toek-raising.— The  only  agricultural  pursuit  which  yields  the  Indian  good  results 
for  his  labor  and  care  is  stock-raising,  and  especially  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Th« 
late  snmmers  and  the  falls  are,  almost  without  exception,  very  dry,  and  the  native 
upland  grasses  cure  into  very  good  hay  on  the  ground.  Vigorous  young  cattle 
winter  well  upon  these  grasses,  and  the  Indians  generally  put  up  some  hay  for  breed- 
ing cows  and  for  calves.  A  number  of  full-blood  Indians  have  herds  of  ftom  50  to 
100  head  of  cattle  and  are  increasing  their  herds  from  vear  to  year,  while  some  of 
the  mixed  bloods  have  large  and  valuable  herds  from  which  they  make  yearly  ship- 
ments to  the  Chicago  market.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  brood- 
cows  were  distributed  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  in  May,  and  the 
Indians  who  received  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  already  provided,  putting 
up  hay  and  building  sheds  for  the  proper  card  of  their  cattle. 

Perhaps  the  main  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with  in  encouraging  cattle-raising 
among  the  Indians  is  the  tendency  among  a  large  part  of  them  to  slaughter  their 
cattle  for  beef.  This  is  strictly  forbidden;  but  Indian  cattle  seem  to  be  unaccount- 
ably subject  to  misfortune,  and  very  frequently  some  shiftless  and  improvident 
Indian  reports  that  his  cow  or  heifer  has  broken  a  leg  or  is  otherwise  permanently 
disabled.  The  most  careful  investigation  of  these  cases  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  abown  no  other  cause  but  .accident  for  these  misfortunes. 

OflBflBs. — The  total  Indian  and  inixed-blood  population  of  this  reservation,  as  taken 
from  the  census  rolls  of  1893-'94,  is  2,502  persons,  of  which  1,182  are  males  and 
1,320  females.  Of  children  of  school  age  there  are  303  males  and  312  females. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  children,  or  about  300,  can  read,  while  among  the  adults 
there  aife  only  about  250  who  can  read.  Almost  all  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
wear  citizens*  dress  entirely,  and  all  wear  citizens'  dress  in  part.  The  latter  class, 
of  which  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,  live  mostly  at  Cherry 
Creek,  on  the  western  border  of  the  reservation.  All  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion are  Sioux.  They  were  originally  divided  into  four  subtribes  or  bands,  viz: 
Minneronjous,  Two  Kettles,  Siius  Arcs,  and  Blackfeet.  But  intermarriages  and 
transfers  from  one  bond  to  another  have  nearly  destroyed  these  distinctions. 

Jndastzisi. — The  most  of  the  work  performed  by  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  done 
in  taking  care  of  their  fields  and  stock,  and,  outside  of  the  rations  and  supplies  they 
receive  from  the  Government,  their  chief  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  cattle. 

Slauy  Indians  living  near  the  subissue  stations  earn  considerable  money  by  freight- 
ing. Some  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Indians  earn  from  $5  to  $8  a  month  by  this  means. 
8oroe  few  earn  a  little  money  by  the  sale  of  wood  and  bay.  Fur-bearing  animals 
sod  game  of  all  kinds  are  very  scarce.  A  few  red  foxes  and  wolves  are  caught  each 
winter  by  the  Indians,  but  the  aggregate  number  is  small. 

Xdaeatiim. — There  have  been  three  boarding  schools  in  operation  on  the  reserve 
dnring  the  past  year,  viz :  The  agency  boarding  school  for  girls  and  boys.  Fort  Ben- 
nett school  for  boys  only,  and  St.  John's  school  for  girls  at  Fort  Bennett. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  school,  inclosed  herewith,  will 
jfivc  the  statistics  of  that  school.  In  connection  with  his  report,  I  would  say 
Uiat  his  recommendation  for  "artesian  or  other  systrm  of  waterworks"  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  In  winter,  Avhen  the  theniionietcr  ih  from  30^  to  40°  below 
xert>,  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  the  boys  to  haul  Avater  while  their  clothing  is  covered 
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with  ice.  It  is  a  farther  necessity  to  protect  the  school  and  agency  bnildinga  from 
fire.  With  no  facilities  for  putting  out  fire  should  one  building  ignite,  the  chances 
are  that,  with  the  high  winds  of  this  country,  every  building  would  bum.  Hence, 
without  such  water  supply,  there  is  danger  to  Government  property  and  also  to  the 
lives  of  the  pupils. 

The  Fort  Bennett  school  for  boys  is  the  old  agency  school  left  at  Bennett  when 
the  agency  was  removed  to  this  point  The  pupils  in  this  school  have  made  bettor 
progress  than  in  some  other  schools,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  good  teach^* 
and  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

By  letter  of  April  20,  1894,  from  the  Indian  Office,  this  school  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  and  estimates,  etc.,  made  for  removal  of  property  and  enlarging  the 
agency  school  to  accommodate  the  scholars.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  school  is 
enlarged  and  reopened,  with  recommendations  already  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office 
granted,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  have  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Indian 
country. 

St.  John's,  or  William  Welsh  Memorial  School,  is  conducted  by  shoRt.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hare,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  school  has  been 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  Indian  schools.  Last  spring,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pond 
having  resigned,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Warner.  Besides  Mr.  Warner  and  his  wife, 
two  lady  teachers  have  been  employed  and  two  male  industrial  teachers  for  outside 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  boarding  schools  four  day  schools  have  been  maintained  daring 
the  past  year,  viz :  Day  schools  Nos.  1,  5,  7,  and  8. 

Day  school  No.  8  haa  been  taught  by  .John  F.  Carson.  This  school  is  about  85 
miles  from  the  agency,  on  Cherry  Creek,  and,  although  so  far  away,  Mr.  Carson  and 
his  wife  have  lived  here  an<l  worked  cheerfully  under  many  difficulties.  He  is 
interested  in  his  school,  and  his  wife,  although  not  an  employ^,  has  interested  herself 
in  the  girls,  taught  them  to  cut  out,  fit,  and  make  their  dresses.  He  is  an  energetic 
and  experienced  man,  and  with  the  zeal  of  himself  and  wife  I  doubt  not  the  siHiool 
will  maintain  the  high  character  it  has  borne  in  the  past  and  merit  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  I  consider  him  an  excellent  man  and  teacher,  and  I  can  not  speak  too 
highly  of  his  work  and  fidelity.  I  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  him  promoted  to 
some  higher  position  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  faithfulness. 

Day  school  No.  5  is  taught  by  .loseph  Estes,  an  educated  Indian  (half-blood).  He 
has  done  good  work  and  has  the  contideuce  of  the  people,  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  efficiency. 

Day  school  No.  7  is  at  White  Horse  Camp,  a  subissne  station,  and  has  been  taught 
by  Mrs.  M.  Devinney,  who  hfus  been  faithful  in  her  duties,  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  the  service  is  fortunate  iu  having  so  good  a  teacher. 

Day  school  No.  1  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Morean  and  has  been  taught  by  Hiss 
Snyder,  but  has  now  been  closed.  This  lady  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  was  well 
liked  by  the  Indians 

Miisionary  work. — The  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  is  conducted  by  three  denom- 
inations, viz:  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  first  named  has  been  doin^  work  on  the  reserve  since  1873,  under  the  Rt.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hptc,  Episcopal  bishop  ot  Sou^^^h  Dakota,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Ashley  is  m  imme- 
diate charge.  He  has  been  in  the  Indian  work  over  twenty  years.  He  givea  the 
following  in  reference  to  his  work:  **  We  have  10  congregations  scattered  over  the 
reservation,  eight  of  these  being  supplied  by  native  helpers  and  catechists,  one  served 
by  a  native  deacon,  and  myself  officiating  at  the  central  church  at  the  agency  and 
in  charge  of  all.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  families  are  connected  with  the 
chnrch — 1,035  souls.  Seventy-seven  have  been  baptized  during  the  year  and  52 con- 
firmed. There  are  between  400  and  600  communicants.  Eleven  conples  have  been 
married  during  the  year.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  ;spent  during  the  past  year  for 
chapels  over  $8,000,  besides  $2,052  for  support  of  the  evangelistic  work.  The  chnroh 
owns  buildings  to  the  value  of  $15,441.  During  the  past  year  $920.44  haveb€^en 
raised  by  the  people  themselves  for  homo  work,  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  sup- 
port of  native  clergy,  and  other  purposes.  Of  this  amount  $360.26  was  raised  by 
the  Indian  women  alone.'* 

The  work  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  under  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Rigjps,  who  lives 
at  Oahe,  where  he  has  a  boarding  school  for  Indians.  On  the  reservation  he  has  6 
missionaries,  5  male  and  1  lady  teacher,  the  latter  being  a  white  person  and  the 
former  native  helpers.  During  th«*  year  one  of  these  latter  has  been  ordained.  Hav- 
ing received  no  statistics  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs  I  am  unable  to  give  information 
which  would  show  the  progress  made  by  his  church. 

The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Martv,  and  was 

established  on  this  reserve  about  two  years  ago.    They  have  erected  a  chnrch  with 

ectory  near  the  agency,  and  church  with  dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek. 
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They  bave  no  resident  priest,  but  one  or  more  visit  the  reserve  monthly  for  services 
and  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  the  churches  on  this  reservation  has  been  very  successful  in  every,  way. 
To-day  there  are  no  blanket  Indians  and  very  few  painted  ones.  These  latter  are  those 
who  have  not  been  in  close  contact  with  the  missionaries.  The  missionary  societies 
are  fortunate  in  having  men  devoted  to  their  work  and  zealous  for  the  upiiftin^  of 
the  pennple  as  found  on  this  reservation.  The  work  of  the  (jovemment  in  behalf  ot 
civilizing  the  Indians  has  not  been  a  failure,  but  where  the  Government  and  the 
agenta  have  the  wise  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  missiouaries,  as  here,  greater 
results  are  produced  than  would  be  otherwise. 

Allotment!. — When  the  land  on  Bad  Kiver  was  thrown  open  to  the  whites  for  set- 
tlement nutler  the  homestead  law  about  100  families  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency  took  land  in  severalty  there.  This  being  on  the  ceded  lands  placed  these 
Indians  under  the  State  laws  and  beyond  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agent. 
They  are,  I  fear,  being  imposed  upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  white  neighbors. 

No  part  of  this  reservation  has  ever  been  surveyed,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indians, 
living  anywhere  within  40  miles  of  the  agency,  are  in  favor  of  lands  in  severalty,  ana 
are  occupying  separate  though  unallotted  tracts  which  most  of  them  will  probably 
wiiih  to  retain  as  their  allotments  when  the  land  is  surveyed. 

The  Indians  at  Cherry  Creek,  of  which  there  are  about  950,  oppose,  for  the  most 
part,  the  proposition  uf  taking  land  in  severalty.  Outside  of  this  one  settlement  the 
Indians  generally  favor  taking  allotments. 

Boads. — On  the  reservation  all  roads  lead  to  the  agency.  In  an  open  prairie  conn 
try  like  this  a  team  can  usually  go  to  an^  objective  point  without  any  road,  but 
between jthe  agency  and  the  subisnue  stations  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  freight.  This  the  Indians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  boss  farmer  and  his  assistants,  have  cheerfully  done;  and  during 
the  past  year  at  least  150  miles  of  road  have  been  repaired  by  them  and  rendered 
passable  for  teams  with  loads  of  freight. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — This  court  consists  of  three  judges  chosen  from  the  most 
intelligent  aud  intiuential  Indians,  representing  different  sections  of  the  reservation. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  m  adjusting  disputes  amoug  tbe  Indiaus  and  in 
punishing  offenses.  A  session  or  term  of  court  ]s  held  the  first  part  of  every  month 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Indians  draw  their  rations  for  subsistence.  This  time  is 
very  convenient,  for  then  the  Indiaus  are  mostly  at  or  near  the  agency.  As  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  are  uniformly  just  and  discriminating,  these  courts  are  a 
strong  inflnence  for  good  among  tbe  Indians. 

Poliee  force. — A  police  force  of  27  men — 25  privates  and  2  otficers — has  been  employed 
on  this  reservation  the  past  year.  The  work  of  these  men  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  I  have  found  them  uniformly  reliable  and  amenable  to  orders.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  Indians  and  do  more  by  example 
and  influence  toward  enforciug  orders  than  by  virtue  of  their  authority. 

In  eoncluding  let  me  say  that  the  rathet*  short  period — but  little  over  seven 
months— that  I  have  been  in  charge  is  my  excuse  for  a  somewhat  abbreviated  report, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  statistics.    I  desire  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  and  faithful  work  of  the  various  employ<56  on  the  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Petkr  Couchman, 

U.  S,  Indian  AgenL 

Th©  Commissi  ox  KK  ok  Indian  Affaiks. 


Rkpokt  ok  Supkkintendknt  ok  Forest  City  School. 

Forest  City  Agbncy  School,  S.  Dak.,  June  SO,  1894. 

Dkab  Sm:  I  have  the  bonor  in  submit  thiHtbo  second  annual  report  of  tbia  ncbool. 
Daring  the  thr«e  inoutba  tbe  hcbool  wan  in  sesniun  loHt  year  tbe  eroploy^-s  became  sufficiently 
aeaiudnted  vitb  tbo  papilH  and  work,  no  tbat  when  Bcbuol  reopened  last  Septc^mber  we  bad  little  ditn- 
c^ity  in  manaKiDg  tbe  largely  increaiu'd  number  of  puniU  wlio  presented  theumelvcs  for  enrollment. 
Tbey  beffan  comluff  in  about  tbomiddloof  August,  anu  by  September  1  wo  bad  64  pupils  enrolled,  as 
r«niMred  to  a  total  of  33  last  year.    Tbe  total  enrollment  fur  tbe  year  is  111  boarding  aud  16  day 
•cbolars:  bnt  as  we  have  transferre<l  pupils  to  Hampton.  Pierre,  Fort  Hennett,  and  returned  7  to  day 
•cliool  .No.  1,  oar  attendance  has  been  considerably  under  tbat,  averaging  79.085  for  tbe  school  year. 
Tbe  children  bave  been  retained  in  school  quite  well  up  to  tbe  lant  week  of  June,  when  tbe  pressure 
of  parents  going  to  convocations  be<-ame  too  great,  aud  many  of  (ho  children  were  allowed  to  go, 
altuoofb  tbe  school  was  kept  open  up  to  the  last  day  of  June  according  to  tbe  orders  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment.    I  hope  tbat  I  may  never  again  bave  such  a  time  as  we  bave  had  in  this  contlict  of  school  and 
ooDvocationa. 

BoildiBffS. — No  new  baiUlings  were  erected  during  the  year.  Wo  have  been  much  in  need  of  cloak 
ajDd  bath  rooma  for  the  boys,  as  no  provislun  was  made  for  them  in  the  ^laus.  Plans  are  now  being 
patrmitted  for  connecting  wings,  uniting  the  throe  buildings  and  iucreoAing  the  capacitv  safliciently 
to  accommodate  the  popils  from  the  Fort  Bennett  school,  which  has  Just  been  discontinaed.  Provision 
will  be  made  in  them  for  these  rooms. 
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Oiir  birildlDgs  we  heated  by  some  thirty  atoreii— a  costly  and  daogeroas  method,  which  shouid  be 
r(>placed  as  soun  as  possible  by  steam  or  some  better  system.  The  heating  plant  should  be  pUic«id  in 
the  basement  of  the  connecting  wings  when  they  are  erected. 

Wo  still  haul  our  water  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  owing  to  the  larp^  amount  required  one  team 
with  two  large  boys  is  occupied  in  that  work  lialf  o(  each  day,  while  the  water,  baring  little  chance 
to  settle,  is  usually  about  as  thick  as  ooffoe.  An  additional  school  team  will  be  required  if  this  work 
is  to  be  continued.  An  artesian  well  or  other  good  system  of  water  works  and  cisterns  is  needed, 
both  for  fire  protection  and  Irrigating  the  garden,  as  well  as  for  regular  water  supply. 

AlKtut  100  acres  of  school  land,  together  with  a  calf  pasture  and  cow  lot,  haTo  been  fenced  daring 
the  year. 

*  raoolroom  wsrk.— 'Out  of  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  pupils  JYom  boarding  schools,  day  acbooU. 
and  no  schools  we  have  evolyed  during  the  year  a  fair  system  of  graduation,  following  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  prescribed  course. 

The  pupils  have  shown  themselves  quite  bright  in  reading  and  memory  studies,  but  arithmetic  and 
other  studies  requiring  reasoning  are  Air  more  difUcult  wr  them.  Tnoy  do  exceptionally  well  in 
drawing  and  writing. 

Evening  ezeroises, — With  Indian  youths,  as  with  white  children,  the  manner  of  spending  the  even- 
ings has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  character  of  the  child.  Owing  to  the  small  ability  of  the  childrvo 
toentertain  themselves  and  the  proLeness  of  idle  hands  to  get  into  mischief,  I  have  found  theevening 
exercises  a  positive  necessity,  especially  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  While  endeavoring  to 
make  our  exercises  teaching  and  helpful  to  the  children,  Ihave  tried  at  the  same  time  to  make  theoi 
entertaining  and  pleasant.  The  plan  for  the  hour  the  past  winter  has  been  to  spend  fifteen  minotas 
in  devotional  exercises  and  singing,  twentv  to  thirty  minutes  in  ouiet  reading  and  study,  and  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  minutes  in  music,  letter- writing,  drawing,  calisthenics,  reading  stories,  or  other  suitable 
exercises.  Friday  evening,  after  devotional  exercises,  has  been  devoted  to  social  games.  I  hope  to 
miUce  these  exercttesmore  profitable  and  pleasant  In  the  coming  year  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Indnstrial  work  of  girls.— The  girls,  with  the  help  and  direction  of  an  able  and  snooessfol  seam- 
stress, dc  the  sewing  and  mending  for  the  school.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  att«idanc«  last  falL 
this  department  was  much  overcrowded  with  work,  and  even  yet  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  aa  should 
be. done.    I  would  recommend  that  an  assistant  be  allowed  for  the  coming  year. 

The  cooking  has  been  excellent,  and  the  work  in  that  department  well  systematlsed.  Our  cook  haa 

( been  very  suct^ssftil  In  training  the  girU,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  compensation  is  not«ufiicient 

to  keep  her  here  another  year.  Baking  facilities  have  been  very  deficient.    Wo  have  only  a  Van  Ringr, 

and  it  has  been  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  day  and  often  half  the  night  to  keep  the  children  in 

bread. 

Farm  and  garden.— Oar  garden  last  year,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  and  available  labor,  was  not  a  com- 
plete sncoess.  However,  we  rained  alxmt  100  biuhels  of  potatoes  and  sufficient  beeta,  com,  cabbage, 
pumpkins,  and  citrons  to  .ast  until  January,  besides  the  vegetables  used  in  their  season. 

This  year  we  have  broken  about  10  acres  of  new  ground,  making  near  20  under  cultivation,  all  of 
which  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  tended,  and  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  dronghta  here  we  have 
a  good  pros|iect.    Irrigation  appears  net'«ss«y  here  to  insore  any  crop. 

The  ten  (rash  cows  fumishea  this  spring  have  provided  a  very  necessary  addition  to  the  bill  of  fara, 
and  the  cliildren  have  had  plenty  of  butter  and  milk  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them. 

Our  industrial  teacher  is  to  bo  commended  for  his  energy  displayed  in  keeping  his  work  up.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  pari<  of  the  larger  boys  during  vacation,  to  aid  in  caring  (br  the  carden  and  stock. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  mention  the  constant  help  and  kindly  asaistanoe  the  agent  nas  rendared  the 
school. 

Respectfully,  yours, 
I  John  A.  Fbazibr, 

9up€rinUndenl. 

SUPKBIKTBNDBICT  OF  iNDUUf  SCHOOLS. 


Report  of  Supbrintkndent  of  Fort  Benneti  School. 

FoBT  Benkitt.  S.  Dak.,  June  90,  2S94. 

Sir:  I  have  the  h<mor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

Looation. — The  boys'  boarding  school  of  Forest  City  Agency*  is  outside  the  present  limlta  of  the 
reservation,  and  too  remote  (some  50  miles)  from  the  agency  to  allow  the  agent  to  give  it  his  peraonai 
attention,  or  to  secure  the  services  of  the  agency  physician  in  case  of  urceut  need. 

The  building  is  old  and  not  well  suited  to  the  present  needs  of  the  public  service,  though  it  is  bat 
jtwt  to  say  that  most  excellent  work  has  been  done  here. 

Attendsnoe.— The  highest  enrollment  was  51,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  first  quarter  of  20.2; 
for  the  second  quarter  of  44g  j ;  third  quarter,  42}^ ;  fourth  quart«r,  4U8|. 

Schoolroom  work,~There  In  but  one  schoolroom,  which  is  also  used  as  a  study  room,  and  as  an 
assembly  room  for  all  public  exercises.  The  suiierin tendon t's  classes  recite  in  a  amaller  room,  uaed 
also  for  other  purposes- 

The  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Department  has  been  closely  followed.  Especial  attentioa 
has  been  given  to  clear,  distinct  enunciation,  a  feature  of  the  work  that  has  been  highly  complimented 
by  all  visitors. 

Runaways.— About  the  holidays  some  of  the  larger  boys  ran  aw  v.  o°d  being  too  old  to  bo  benrfitMl 
by  the  school  were  not  returned.  I  wish  to  say  that  your  active  assistance  nas  entirely  pronmteil 
runaways  during  the  last  five  months,  to  our  great  sattsfnctiou. 

Health.— The  general  health  haa  b«*en  good,  with  no  case  of  serious  illness.  Near  the  dose  of  the 
yesr  thre««  boys  were  allowed  to  gc  home,  as  not  being  in  proper  physical'conditiou  to  be  in  school. 

Industrial  work.— Outside  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the  j^ear  is  limited  to  cutting  wood,  caring 
for  the  stock,  and  hauling  water.  For  a  short  time  In  the  spring  there  is  work  in  the  garden,  bnt  tbo 
prevailing  dry  weather  makes  it  disagreeable  and  profitless.  There  being  no  girls  the  housework, 
which  usually  falls  to  them,  isdone  by  boys  regularly  detailed  for  thepurt>ose,and  in  the  pcrforroancti 
of  the  various  duties  about  the  house,  such  as  washing,  mending,  baking,  sweeping,  making  bed», 
setting  tables,  and  washing  dishes,  they  are  quite  expert. 

Morning  and  evening  sesslous  are  opened  with  devotional  exercises.  There  is  no  ohninh  in  tlie 
vicinity,  and  we  are  entirely  deprived  of  church  services.  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  tUeeiunluyua, 
is  held  each  Sunday  at  10:30,  and  during  the  winter  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  reacOng. 

Wo  have  a  few  books,  donated  by  friends  in  the  East,  though  but  few  of  them  are  suited  to  the 
tastes  or  capacity  of  the  pupils.    A  few  papers  are  also  reoei  vea  fhmi  the  same  source  and  are  highly 
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«p|ireci«ted.  I  would  sngmt  that  it  would  be  well  to  enoonrago  a  taste  for  reading,  bv  providine  a 
good  supply  of  standard  .favenile  works.  Even  the  older  pnpils  are  essentially  children  in  this 
rsspeei,  as  tiiey  have  not  the  advantage  of  home  reading  possessed  by  most  white  children. 

Oar  situation  here  is  an  isolated  one,  and  the  employes  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  social 
pleasures  that  we  are  wont  to  thmk  necessities,  tend  I  wish  to  express  my  i^>preciation  of  the  patience 
and  fidelity  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  work  here  in  the  past  and  preceding  years. 
Thanking  yon  for  your  prompt  and  unfailing  support,  I  am,  respectftuly,  yonrs, 

J.  C.  Habt, 
Stiperintendtnt. 
Pktxr  Codchxan, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  i,  1894, 

«  Sir:  In  eomplionce  with  aection  203,  *' Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,"  1894, 1 
have  the  honor  to  Rubmit  the  following  annual  report : 

The  Bubjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  Inilians,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  agency, 
and  is  made  up  fh>m  a  very  careful  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
in  accordance  with  your  letter  of  instructions  of  May  25,  1894: 


Districts. 


Komberof  fiuniliea 

Number  of  malea 

Number  of  females 

Total,  both  sexes 

Makaover  18  years 

Feanales  orer  14  years 

Male  school  children  between 

6aiid  10  years 

JVnalesehool  children  between 

6aiid  16  years 


Wskpa- 
mini. 


291 
627 
580 
1,107 
275 
372 

132 

145 


White 

Grass 

Wounded  Porcu- 

Hedi. 
ciue 
Root. 

Pass 

Clay. 

Creek. 

Knee. 

pine. 

Creek. 

334 

46 

324 

185 

230 

150 

64G 

90 

597 

300 

428 

354 

681 

105 

635 

410 

607 

384 

1,327 

195 

1,232 

770 

935 

738 

302 

50 

318 

204 

224 

182 

440 

62 

428 

252 

338 

204 

150 

17 

152 

75 

104 

96 

131 

30 

143 

100 

120 

89 

Grand 
Totals. 


1,666 
8,002 
8,802 
6,804 
1,621 
2,102 

732 

768 


Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  taking  of  this  censas,  and  I  belie  7e  it  to  be  snb- 
atantially  accurate.  It  shows  a  slight  increase  of  population,  which  increase  may 
be  expected  to  be  continuous,  year  after  year,  under  existing,  or  improved,  condi* 
tiona.  The  number  of  unauthorized  visiting  Indians,  from  other  agencies,  has  been 
materially  reduced,  and  none  are  here  at  present,  except,  possibly,  a  few  individ- 
uals who  are  in  hiding  from  the  police. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  very  unusual  dryness.  Last  year  was  excep- 
tionally dry,  but  this  seas<m  has  been,  in  that  respect,  almost  without  precedent. 
The  hay  crop,  in  consequence,  is  exceedingly  short  and  hay  ha^  been  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  Keally  good  hay  is  unobtainable.  .  Of  farm  and  garden  products  there 
mre  scarcely  any.  The  prospects  for  good  winter  feed  (pasturage)  were,  however, 
never  better.  The  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  gave  the  grass  a  fine  start 
and  a  good  growth.  The  subsequent  dryness  has  cured  the  grass  on  the  ground, 
and  has  made  prime  winter,  feed  abundant.  Unless  the  country  shall  be  again 
bomed  over  the  outlook  for  the  winter  cattle  ranges  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
it  ever  was.  Strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  prevent  the  inception,  or  spread,  of 
praine  fires. 

Am  IB,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  you,  this  reservation  is  fit  only  for  stock-raising 
purposes.  A  living  can  not  be  made  by  n^riculture  alone  by  reason  of  the  altitude 
and  aridity.  It  can  not  bo  remedied  by  irrigation  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
water  in  tne  streams  to  irrigate  it  to  any  extent.  The  irrigable  lands  on  the  reser- 
ration  are,  m  extent,  .as  fly-specks  on  the  map.  All  possible  means  at  my  disposal 
have  been  used,  and  I  have  well-nigh  exhausted  my  powers  of  persuasion,  to  induce 
these  people  to  adopt  stock-raising  as  a  business  pursuit.  There  are  signs  of 
akening  on  this  subject,  and  they  manliest  some  interest  and  freely  acknowl- 


edge the  tmth  of  my  arguments  and  the  value  of  my  advice.    They  have  done 
well  by  the  cattle  that  have  been  hitherto  issued  to  them. 

As  a  further  encouragement,  I  recommend  that  there  be  issued  to  them  500  two- 
je«r*old  bulls  of  the  breed  known  as  the  graded  Herefords.  The  contract  for  these 
balls  shonld  be  so  worded  as  to  insure  that  the  bulls  shall  be  not  only  the  ofispnng 
of  Hereford  bulls,  but  that  the  cows  from  which  tliey  are  bred  are  also  of  suitable 
•lock  for  range  purposes:  that  is  to  say,  a  bull  by  a  thoroughbred  Hereford  out  of  a 
Jency  or  Ayrshire  cow,  for  instance,  would  bo  worse  than  useless  for  stock-raising 
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purposes.  Besides  the  bulls,  I  recommend  tbat  3,000  yearling  heifers  be  issued,  of 
good,  common  stock  adapted  to  the  range,  and  bred  in  Nebraska  or  South  Dakota. 
In  case  contracts  for  the  supply  of  these  cattle  are  made,  they  should  be  delivered 
at  the  agency  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  or  some  fixed  date  not  earlier. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  made  strenuous  and  continued  efforts  to  promote  the  raising 
of  cattle.  I  endeavored  in  every  way  possible  to  Induce  the  Indians  to  take  a  part 
of  the  per  capita  money  paid  them  during  the  last  year  and  invest  it  in  yearling 
cattle,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  instance  in  which  my  advice  was  followed. 
I  paid  out  over  $60,000  in  per  capita  money.  The  Indians  were  exceedingly  greedy 
for  the  money,  but  invested  it  largelv  in  horses  and  articles  of  personal  adornment 
and  food  luxuries,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  items  oi  young  stock  crattln, 
mowing  machines,  wagons,  etc.,  and  good,  serviceable  clothing.  In  respect  to  their 
manuer  of  spending  the  money  I  was  disappointed. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  Indians  is  idleness.  I  have  spared  no  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  induce  them  to  work.  They  are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  incapable  of  sustained 
effort.  They  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  irresponsible.  My  policy  has  been  to  furnish 
whatever  work  is  possible  to  Indians,  rather  than  to  white  men,  dividing,  if  neces- 
sary, the  salary  of  a  white  man  and  giving  it  to  two  or  three  Indians.  After  a  month 
or  two  of  work  the  Indian,  however,  becomes  dissatistied,  wants  his  money,  and 
quits,  seldom  waiting  until  his  place  can  be  supplied  by  another.  They  are  still 
given  to  wandering,  consumed  with  a  desire  to  go  from  agency  to  agency  making 
visits.  When  this  privilege  is  denied  them,  they  adopt  the  alternative  plan  of  going 
from  district  to  district,  and  place  to  place,  on  the  reservation.  In  these  respects 
they  are  improving,  but  the  improvement  is  slow. 

The  reservation  is  now  fairly  well  equipped  with  day  schools.  There  are  25  In 
operation.  At  present  one  other  is  needed,  which  I  hope  to  supply  during  the  com> 
ing  winter.  The  supply  of  day  schools  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  These 
district  schools  form  the  prime  essentials  for  the  education  and  advancement  of 
this  whole  people.  It  is  a  mistake  and  an  extravagant  use  of  money  to  send  children 
away  from  the  reservation  for  purposes  of  education.  They  get  a  smattering  of  learn- 
ing and  return  out  of  touch  with  their  people,  having  acquired  white  man^  ways  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  remaining  still  in  sympathy  with  tneir  own  people.  Return- 
ing, they  speedily  divest  themselves  of  the  accomplishments  they  have  acquired  off 
the  reservation. 

The  destruction  ot  the  Ogalalla  boarding  school  at  this  agency  by  fire  in  February 
last  was  a  great  loss  to  the  reservation.  It  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  evil,  for  the 
reason  that  the  buildings  were  old,  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes,  and  very  dangerous 
from  fire.  There  should,  as  soon  as  possi  ble,  be  constructed  two  schools — one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls — each  of  a  capacity  for  250  pupils.  One  of  these  schools  should.  I 
think,  be  located  at  the  agency  for  the  girls,  and  the  other  for  the  boys  on  Porcupine 
Creek,  about  30  miles  away  and  nearer  the  center  of  the  reservation.  Each  of  these 
schools  should  be  made  up  of  a  collection  of  detached  buildings,  and  no  plan  should 
be  adopted  looking  to  having  class  rooms,  dormitories,  shops,  etc.,  under  the  same 
roof.    The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  among  these  Indians  is  not  advisable. 

These  schools  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  oi  the  best  manual -txaining  schools, 
and  very  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  principals  and  the  corps 
of  teachers.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  at  these  schools 
should  be  devoted  to  intellectual  training.  Fully  one-half,  or  more  if  possible,  of 
their  time  should  be  given  up  to  the  teaching  of  trades  and  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life;  and  special  attention  should  be  ^ven  to  stock-raising,  agricul- 
ture assisted  by  irrigation,  carpentry  and  house  building,  furniture  making,  har- 
ness and  shoem^iking,  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing,  wagon  building,  etc.  Day 
schools,  in  the  settlements,  for  small  children,  such  as  havelieen  already  established, 
should  be  the  feeders  for  these  boarding  schools.  The  pupils  at  the  latter  should  be 
the  more  advanced  and  larger  children. 

The  location  of  all  educational  institutions  on  the  reservation  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  The  instruction  imparted  on  the  reservation  not  only  benefits  the 
rising  generation,  but  tends  to  educate,  indirectly,  the  whole  people,  and  will  awaken 
and  keep  alive  in  them  a  desire  for  improvement  which  can  not  so  well  and  so 
cheaply  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  By  this  policy  the  whole  people  will  see 
from  day  to  day  ^he  improvement  of  the  young  and  will,  of  necessity,  gain  consid- 
erably in  their  own  advancement. 

The  best  portion  of  the  reservation  for  stock-raising  is  comprised  in  the  eastern 
half.  The  country  there  Is  unsurpassed  for  cattle  range.  The  smallest  number  of 
inhabitants,  however,  is  located  in  that  section.  The  consuming  desire  of  the 
Indians  is  to  be  near  the  agency,  and  m  close  proximity  to  the  storehouse  where 
rations  are  kept.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  move  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  issue-house.  In  course  of  time,  if  they  come  to  see  the  advantages 
of  stock-raising  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  pursuit  will  speedily  become  %q 
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them  a  soarce  of  large  and  certain  revenue,  they  will  move  away  from  the  agency, 
and  probably  live  on  the  streams  adjoining  the  best  cattle  ranges. 

The  reform  instituted  by  the  instructions  from  your  office  of  the  1st  of  May,  1893, 
relative  to  communications  to  your  office  passing  through  the  agent,  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  its  effects  and  has  tended  to  produce  harmony  and  conteotraent  among 
all  persons  concerned.  A  further  improvement  in  this  same  direction  will  be  found 
in  the  policy  of  sending  all  communications  of  a  public  or  official  character  from 
vour  office  through  the  agent  to  persons  lawfully  residing  on  the  reservation  under 
his  charge. 

The  condition  of  the  agency  buildings,  the  state  of  the  drainage,  etc.,  has  not 
been  improved  since  last  year.  The  conditions  are,  of  course,  worse  than  the^  were 
a  year  ago,  and  will  continue  to  deteriorate  until  radical  reforms  are  instituted. 
Without  delay,  a  water  ditch  should  be  taken  out  of  White  Clay  Creek,  to  insure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes  at  the  agency  and  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigating  the  agency  school  farm.  This  matter  has  already  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  communications  by  me.    It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

I  have  already  forwarded  a  report  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Mis- 
sion school,  which  I  heartily  commend,  and  wnich  is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
Conceruing  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  school  I  have  nothing  but  words  of  commen- 
dation, with  a  single  exception.  The  sleeping  accommodations  areinadeonate.  The 
children  are  crowded  in  the  dormitories  to  an  extent  which  threatens  tneir  health 
and  will  lay  the  foundation  for  disease.  These  dormitories  are  ill-ventilated,  at 
best,  and  the  sewerage  arrangements  are  very  bad.  The  capacity  of  this  school,  so 
far  as  sleeping  accommodations  are  concerned,  is  largely  overtaxed.  They  are  also 
in  a  condition  constantly  menacing  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  trom,  a  lack  of  iire- 
escapee  and  proper  means  of  exit. 

The  reports  of  the  missionary  work,  from  the  persons  In  charge  of  the  same,  have 
also  been  forwarded. 

The  feeling  among  the  very  large  majority  (fully  90  per  cent)  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reftcrvation  is  very  positive  and  ontspoken  against  taking  their  land  in  severalty. 
A  petition  was  forwarded  to  your  office,  during  the  past  year,  by  these  Indians,  ask- 
ing that  their  reservation  might  be  given  to  them  as  a  whole  people,  in  fee  simple, 
and  requesting  that  their  petition'be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President  in  order 
that  be  might  request  legislation  from  Congress,  if  necessary  looking  to  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  their  desires.  They  are  still  strongly  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
Terr  much  distnrbed,  fearing  that  the  taking  of  laud  in  severalty  and  the  giving  up 
of  the  reservation  in  its  entirety,  which  they  desire  to  hold  as  a  common  stock  range, 
may  be  forced  upon  them.  Means  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  wishes,  in  this  respect,  as  speedily  as  may  be.  Their  petition  is  rea- 
aonable,  and  should  be  acceded  to.  The  allotments  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will 
result  in  the  degradation  of  this  people  and  their  speedy  extinction. 

There  have  been  no  cases  of  unusual  lawlessness  and  no  manifestations  of  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  or  marked  discontent  during  the  past  year.  The  state  of  discipline  on 
the  reeervation  is  fairly  good,  and  there  is  generally  a  cheerful  respect  for,  and 
obedience  to,  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  a  well  marked  disposition  to  conform  in 
all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  justice,  honesty,  and  decency. 

Means  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  force.  It  should  comprise  not  less  than  100  men,  and  they  shoald  receive,  as 
near  aa  may  be,  the  pay  ana  allowances  now  provided  by  the  Army  for  the  Indian 
scoott  enlisted  in  the  military  service.  The  police  force  should  have  a  military 
organization  and  discipline,  as  near  perfect  as  may  be.  With  such  a  trained  force  at 
bin  diaposal  the  agent  here  mav,  at  all  times,  feel  secure  in  his  power  to  compel  good 
order  and  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  need  have  no  fear  that  he  can  not  at  all 
times  restrain  and  prevent  turbulence,  disorder,  and  violence  among  the  people.  In 
this  case  the  well-worn  adage  applies  with  a  special  force,  viz:  **  An  ounce  of  pre- 
rention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cnre.^' 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  G.  Penney, 
Captaiiiy  Sixth  Infantry,  Acting  U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMIBSIOXKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Physician,  Pike  Ridgk  Agency. 

PlNl  Rmoi  AOENOT,  S.  Dak.,  September  5, 1894» 

Sols  I  have  tbe  honor  to  siibmit  the  anniul  tanituy  rex^rt  for  this  agency  for  the  fiBoal  year 
«ii4is^  Jane  80,  ISM. 

X%0  total  number  of  oases  treated  at  this  agency  during  the  year  is  m  follow,  vis : 

lAdiaM:  Hjaa«,262;  females,  200 401 

Half-breeila:  Malee,  115:  females,  121 236 

Wbito:  Hales,  02;  females,  6© 128 

Total ^ 825 
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This  nnmlxsr,  825,  ia  the  actual  nnmber  of  bona  flde  oanee  of  sickneiis  diagnosed,  treated,  or  pre 
scribed  for  doriiig  the  year,  and  does  not  include  tho  hundredn  of  calht  for  camphor,  salve,  paregorio 
castor  oil,  etc 
The  number  of  births  is  298,  rls : 

Indians:  MaleH,  118;  females,  147 8ft5 

Half-breeds:  Males,  15;  females  18 33 

Tot«l 2M 

The  number  of  deaths  is  285.  vis : 

Indians:  Males,  120;  females.  148 268 

Half-breeds:  Males,  lOKfemales,  7 17 

Total 285 

T}io  causes  of  death  have  been  largely  due  to  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms  and  -modiftcatioiui. 
it  is  practically  th«>  only  disease  that  causes  their  large  death  rate  and  in  its  absence  they  would  mnl> 
tiply  aud  overrun  the  country. 

The  ration  system  of  subsistence  is  conducive  to  ill-health ;  it  begets  idleness  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  inertia  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.    *    *    * 

No  person  can  be  healthy  who  does  not  work,  eat  well-conked  nutritious  food,  dress  properly  and 
bathe;  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  do  none  of  these  things — therefore  Indians  are  sickly. 

In  a  former  report  I  attributed  one  important  factor  to  Indian  ill-health  in  their  close  intermar- 
riage, i.  e.,  the  custom  of  members  of  the  same  tribe  or  band  marrying,  and  rarely  going  to  anothtff 
tribe  for  a  life  companion.  I  have  had  no  occasion  since  to  raodiiV  that  view,  but  the  opinion  baa  rather 
been  strengthened  by  the  observations  and  experience  of  Dr.  w .  C.  Borden,  captain  V.  S.  Army,  who 
was  for  some  time  stationed  with  the  Apaches  at  Mount  Vernon  barracks,  Ala.  The  doctor's  pamphlet 
"The  Vital  Statisticaof  an  Apache  Community,"  a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sui^cal 
Journal,  July  6, 1893. confirms  views  heretofore  held  by  myself,  viz:  that  close  intermarriage  under 
the  best  sanitary  and  hygienic  surroundings  is  destructive  to  cell-tissue  health.     *    *    * 

From  my  own  observations  and  the  analysis  of  the  statistics  referred  to,  it  is  plain  that  full-blood 
Indians  of  the  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Menomonee,  and  Apache  tribes  nre  universally  iniected  with  tuberca- 
losis,  and  that  the  life  of  any  and  every  full-blood  child  of  the  tribes  named  is  always  to  be  considered 

Srecarious,  even  under  the  moat  favorable  physical  and  hyuienio  conditions.  Indian  children  are 
iken  from  the  high  and  dry  climates  of  the  West,  in  apparently  perfect  health,  and  sent  to  Carlislei, 
Hampton,  and  other  Eastern  schools,  and  while  there,  under  the  mont  salubrious  f^nrroiindings.  develop 
tuberculosis  and  return  to  their  homes  to  die, and  do  die;  they  die  here,  they  die  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  hilis  of  Alabama,  and  they  will  continue  to  die  everywhere 
they  go,  of  tuberculosis,  until  the  race  is  so  thoroughly  crossed  by  "  foreign  blood  '*  that  it  will  stamp 
out  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  when  that  is  done  the  Indian  race  in  its  original  purity  will  be  no  more. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  an  excellent  hospital  here,  it  ia  difficult  to  get  Indiana  into  it  for  treat- 
ment. In  old  times  they  destroyed  all  buildings  amd  tepees  in  which  a  death  occurred,  which  ide» 
they  still  adhere  to  but  seldom  execute  now;  if  they  could  afford  it,  I  believe  they  would  still  pnu-tice 
the  custom.  They  have  an  aversion  to  being  sick  in  a  house  where  a  corpse  has  lain.  Then,  too,  they 
are  intensely  social,  and  in  a  hospital  tbeir  visitors  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  are  the  patient  and  via- 
itors  allowed  to  gormandize,  an  is  their  custom  in  the  camp.  The  patient  is  put  on  sick  diet,  which,  to 
him,  is  synonymous  with  stArvation.  They  are  under  restraint  in  everything  in  a  hospital.  There 
can  be  no  drumming.  incAutations,  songs,  etc. ;  they  can  not  receive  presents  from  sympathizing  friends 
as  easily  and  as  readily  as  in  the  camp.  There  is  no  vociferous  proclamation  of  the  sickness  from  tent 
to  tent.  There  is  no  wailing  by  old  crooning  women  which  is  so  sweet  to  tbe  Indian  eftr.  It  is  too 
quiet,  too  still,  too  mysterious;  it  is  another  world  to  them,  and  they  dislike  everything  about  a  hos- 
itital  on  general  Indisn  principles.  They  never  think  of  the  cures,  relief,  and  good  things  done  in  * 
liospital;  their  attention  is  continuonnly  fixed  on  the  deaths  and  failures.  An  Indian  policeman  one 
day  was  sick  and  applied  for  treatment.  I  suggested  that  he  go  into  tho  hospital.  lie  replied,  "  No, 
that  is  the  dead  house."  The  total  number  of  admissi«ms  to  the  hospital  during  the  past  year  ia  60, 
with  3  deaths.  Two  of  these  fatal  cases  ought  never  have  been  admitted  Ut  the  boardinir  Heb(«ol,  for 
the  reason  that  their  condition  of  healtli  did  not  justify  their  attendance  at  school.  A  sickly  ebildin 
a  boarding  school  will  caut«e  more  unnec-eHsarv  annoyance  and  trouble  than  dozens  of  healthy  onee,  and 
as  the  hoHuital,  with  Its  two  employes,  is  anaqjuuct  of  tboHchool,themostof  the  timeof  theinvalida  is 
spent  in  the  hospital.  During  the'scbool  months  this  hospiUil  has  a»  much  as  it  can  do  to  take  care  of 
the  illnesses  of  healthy  children,  and  no  invalids  should  bo  permitted  to  enter  tho  school.  The  bourd- 
ing  school  was  destroyed  by  lire  February  8, 1894,  and  from  that  date  to  June  30  no  school  children  won 
admitted. 

Indians  are  peculiarly  Miisceptible  to  suppuration  of  wounds.  It  is  the  exception  that  their  wonnda 
heal  by  primary  union.  An  Indian  receives  a  scratch  on  the  integument;  instead  of  healing  it  will 
inflame,  fester,  and  become  an  ulcer.  A  bruise  of  a  superAcial  bone  will,  as  a  rule,  end  in  perioatitia 
aud  necrosis,  and  very  often  pyiemia  or  septicaemia  will  result,  causing  death. 

The  quality  of  medicines  furnished  the  agency  by  the  Department  Is,  as  a  rule,  good;  certainly  as 
good  as  is  found  in  the  average  town.  While  some  articles  may  not  be  first  olaas,  the  important  drug* 
are  reliable.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  medical  and  surgical  supply  list  haa  been  gmtlj 
enlarged  and  improved. 

The  water  supply  of  the  agency  is  from  wells  pumped  into  two  new  tanks  by  windmills,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  wholesome.  I  believe  the  supply  to  tbe  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  from  brooks  and 
springs,  with  here  and  there  a  well.  The  general  water  supply  I  believe  to  be  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  containing  infusoria,  oauMiug  intestinal  parasites.  The  country  is  so  sparsely  settled 
that  no  typhoid  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

With  the  one  exception  of  influenza  last  winter  we  have  escaped  all  endemics  and  epidemics.  It  Ss 
a  singular  fact  that  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  diphtheria  nor  membranous  croup  in  a  Sioux  Indian, 
nor  never  saw  a  )>erson  who  did. 

The  health  of  camp  school  children  is  superior  to  those  in  the  lK>arding  school,  and  kept  ao  by  their 
freer  outdoor  life.  But,  as  boanlin^  schools  are  likely  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  better  that  each 
pupil  be  critically  examined  by  the  agency  physician,  and  all  diseased  and  unhealthy  children  be  elinii< 
nated.  I  regard,  too,  the  sendinfi^  of  Sioux  children  to  the  Atlantic  coaat  to  school  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Many  return  with  phthisis  and  eventually  die.  thus  wasting  the  money  and  pains  spent  in 
their  hij'her  edueatioii.  which  they  can  not  use  on  a  reservation.  It  would  be  a  verv  interesting  study 
to  take  all  the  Sioux  children  who  have  been  sent  to  all  boarding  schools,  comimte  all  the  money  s)>rBt 
In  their  education,  the  number  who  have  died,  the  number  who  have  lapsed  into  barbarism  or  vag» 
bondism,  and  the  number  who  have  really  and  substantially  profited  by  their  learning  to  the  extent 
of  being  of  some  service  to  them«elvc»«  and  to  their  fellow-men.  Here  and  there  it  is  gran  ted  that  some 
do  well,  but  many  would  do  well  anyhow.  Some  men  and  women  rise  to  usefulness  and  eminence  in 
spite  of  aU  obstacles,  aud  ao  will  a  few  Indians,  but  they  will  be  very  few.    Exceptionally  brii^it. 
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beftlthy,  and  promisiiig  children  may  be  sent  to  a  school  remote  from  a  reeervation,  nnch  as  Pierre. 
Genoa,  Hask^,  etc.,  with  benefit  to  only  a  few.  Of  five  £piscopalJan  clergy  mcii,  Indians,  educated 
for  the  Sioux  Indian  ministry,  there  have  died  within  the  last  two  years  two— 4(i  per  cent.  Neither 
were  old  men,  and  were  cut  off  in  their  prime.  Were  it  not  for  tuberculosis,  whioh  produces  such 
havoc  with  Indian  youth,  the  results  of  their  education  would  be  more  far- reaching;,  but  in  the  light 
of  this  dreaded  scourge  no  other  than  a  modified  pessimistic  view  can  be  entertained  of  it. 

Cicarettes. — In  some  report  of  mine  to  the  Bureau  I  recommended  that  the  Indian  traders  be 
enjoined  specifically  from  sellins  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  Indian  youth.  Any  patholo^^t  will  tell 
yon  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  on  a  pair  of  lungs  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  •  *  * 
and  the' effect  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  cigarettes  is  to  disseminate  the  nicotine  through  the 
long  tissne,  which,  in  combination  with  the  gaseous  carbon  from  the  wrapper,  produces  a  depressing, 
irritating,  and  bitine  effect  on  the  delicate  organs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  these  Sioux  have 
almost  amtndoned  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  pipe  and  have  taken  to  cigarette  smoking,  and  the 
practice  is  almost  as  extensive  with  the  children  as  with  the  adults. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Waller,  of  Chadron,  Nebr.,  who  called  my  attention  to  the  absence  of  rheuma> 
tism  among  the  Indians  in  the  days  when  they  smoked  almostexclusively  the  inner  bark  of  Salit  Alba, 
or  white  willow,  with  only  a  modicum  of  tobacco  mixed  with  it,  and  at  thenresent  time  to  the  increase 
of  rheumatism  when  the  willow  bark  is  excluded.  His  reasoning  is  that  toe  salicin  derived  from  the 
bark  had  a  preventive  effect  on  rheumatism,  while  the  cisarette  offered  no  such  protection.  Tho 
reasoning  is  good,  and  is  entitled  to  further  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that  carbon  has  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen,  at  hi^h  temperatures  especially,  and  the  union  of  carbon  from  the  wrapping  of  a 
cigarette  with  the  oxygen  in  tho  air  cells  proaucen  a  most  poisonous  body,  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  will  not  support  animal  life.  The  recommendation,  therefoie,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
any  form  to  Indian  youth  is  renewed. 

The  practice  of  chewing  gum  prevails  to  a  large  extent  among  Indian  school  children.  I  see  no  good 
in  this  useless  habit,  but  rather  htirm.  The  inordinate  use  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  conducive 
to  nervousness ;  the  continuous  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  produces  glandular  irritation  and 
nerversion  of  the  normal  secretion.    This  practice  in  schooln,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be  prohibited. 

Obststries.-  Fortunately  for  tlie  physician,  Indian  women  do  not  reouire  his  attendance  in  a  natural 
^tkboT.  It  is  only  in  cases  that  present  some  abnormal  complication  that  our  services  are  demanded. 
Now  and  then  a  half-breed  woman,  or  a  white  man  with  an  Indian  wife,  or  a  white  woman  with  an 
Indian  husband,  wlU  request  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  meet  any 
accident  that  might  occur.  The  ease  with  which  Indian  women  give  birth  to  their  children,  and 
which  is  frequently  commented  on  with  surprise  by  white  people,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  facts 
that  Indian  women,  as  a  rule,  are  robust.  Inured  to  laborious  toil,  their  physical  development  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  white  women ;  they  wear  no  corsets  to  atrophy  their  abdominal  muscles 
and  dfearrange  the  normal  anatomical  relations  of  their  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera;  the 
cranial  dimensions  of  their  infants  are  smaller  than  our  children,  thus  affording  a  more  easy  egress 
for  the  f(Btal  head ;  and.  being  more  phlegmatic  and  less  excitable  than  our  ladies,  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  childbirth  are  unknown  to  them.  They  enter  upon  this  function  with  a  calmness  and 
philosophical  serenity  that  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  their  more  enlightened  sisters,  l^heu,  too,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  their  sexual  organs  they  are  extremely  averse  to  the  interference  of  men. 
Indian  women  are  not  modest,  as  we  understand  the  term,  judging  from  the  freedom  with  which  they 
disruss  subjects  in  general  company  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  ourselves.  They  seem  to  hie 
iMuhfiil  or  timid,  and  not  truly  modest.  An  Indian  woman  will  endure  a  great  deal  more  pain  and 
annoyance  unaided  in  a  childbirth  than  would  our  Indies.  Sometiiues  they  prefer  death  to  any  inter- 
ffTenr«  by  men.  I  do  not  know  what  consideration  a  female  accoucheur  would  receive  from  them, 
but  if  ample  and  universal  I  would  not  envy  her  the  x)OHition.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  palpable  stop- 
page of  the  parturient  act,  and  when  their  women  are  powerlttss  to  complete  it,  they  will  call  for  the 
piiyftician.  and  very  often  they  call  too  late  after  the  development  of  peritonitis,  cellulitis,  or  pyse* 
mia.  or  somuthing  which  usually  destroys  the  mother  and  results  in  the  death  of  the  child. 

Ereri-  now  and  then  a  case  of' abortion  is  encountered,  sometimes  with  fatal  results.    *     *    * 

With  their  present  mode  of  life  1  do  not  see  how  their  health  will  improve,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
seen  how  it  will  grow  worse.  Now,  the  half-breed  element  is  an  improvement  on  the  Indian,  i.  e.,  in 
the  direction  of  sanitary  science.  Many  of  them  live  as  well  as  whites  could  under  the  same  ciroom- 
stances:  they  are  healthier,  more  intelligent,  more  industrious,  and  the  death  rate  is  far  less.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mixed  bloods  are  on  the  increase  and  the  full-bloods  are  decreasing.  If  they 
are  all  classea  as  Indians  it  might  appear  that  the  Indians  are  increasing,  but  from  an  snthropo- 
logical  view  the  appearance  is  not  deceptive.  Imprudence  destroys  Indians  unnecessarily,  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  /epidemics,  irrational  medical  treatment  1»m  table  2,  by  Dr.  Borden,  five  poi- 
soned), exposures,  irregular  living,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  wars,  tribal  intermarriage,  and  other  factors 
are  slowly  but  surely  blotting  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  **In 
IW7  the  Fowhatan  Confederacv  in  Virginia  had  2,400  warriors;  to-day  only  110,  all  told,  and  not  one 
of  full  Indian  blood."  (See  The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia,  by  J.  G.  Pollard,  Smithsonian 
Institution.)  The  half-bret^Is,  in  addition  to  the  physical  advantage  of  their  crossed  blood,  avoid 
necrologic  experiments,  and  live  and  act  more  like  onrselvea,  thus  lowering  the  death  rate  among 
th«n.  It  is  tame  they,  too,  die  of  tuberculosis,  but  in  nearly  every  Instance  the  infection  can  be 
traced  to  their  Indian  ancestry.  The  last  battle  that  we  had  with  the  Sionx  we  destroyed  about  230  of 
tb«m  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  South  Dakota.  Of  this  number  I  can  not  learn  of  a  hal^-breed  who  was 
mmoDg  the  slain,  although  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  a  very  few.  It  is.  however,  a  v^ry  con- 
•picuons  fact  that  the  mixed  bloods  took  no  appreciable  part  in  the  ccuu*  beUi  of  those  days,  which 
is  solely  attributable  to  their  intelligence. 

By  reference  to  tho  foregoing  birtns  and  deaths  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  three  more  deaths 
than  births  among  these  Indians  of  5,240  last  fiscal  year;  and  at  this  rate  it  will  take  the  Sioux  Nation 
*  long  time  to  re^aco  their  loss  at  Wounded  Knee,  which,  after  all,  was  the  sequel  to  a  most  fooUsli 
and  superstitions  craze— the  ghost  dance — but  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  T7.  S.  Army. 

lastnietioBs  to  physieiaiis.— There  is  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  official  literature  of  the  Indian 
Bnreao  relating  to  aj^encies  and  schools  instructions,  suggestions,  orders,  etc.,  to  physicians.  They 
have  crept  in  ftvro  tame  to  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  required.  It  woolo  \ie  a  very  decided 
holp  to  OS  if  all  official  reuuirements,  instructions,  paragraphs,  etc.,  relating  to  onr  duties  were  care- 
fully compiled  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  each  physician  furnished  with  a  copy.  So,  too.  agency 
physicians  should  do  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  lor  their  guidance,  and  I  believe  wo 
would  all  appreciate  a  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  each  year. 

It  would  also  ho  very  appropriate  and  proper  if  an  agency  physician  was  sent  each  year  as  a  dele- 
gate or  representative  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can MtdicBl  Association,  leave  of  absence  and  a  per  diem  for  traveling  expenses  being  allowed  by 
the  Bnreaa. 

Earh  agency  physician  should  be  furnished  with  some  standard  t<'xt-l>ooks  on  the  principal  divisions 
of  m«lic/i>e  and  surgery  and  supplied  witha  medical  journal  on  general  topics  of  recognized  ability. 
11m  sole  podifial  work  at  this  agency  belonging  to  the  Government  is  an  eaition  of  the  United  States 
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Dispennatory  of  the  date  of  1871.    It  is  bardly  noce^iMry  to  say  thai  this  work  is  now  a  pbarmaceatl- 
cal  fossil. 

Tlie  rule  of  not  allowing  a  physician  to  leave  his  post  for  a  little  recreation  or  corapalsory  basinesa 
without  puttingadot her  physician  in  his  place  is  very  proper,  where  that  other  physician  is  eaallT 
obtainable;  but  at  this  agency,  where  it  is  next  to  an  umpossibility^,  it  is  extremely  inconvenient,  ft 
aeefns  an  easy  matter  for  other  employes  to  procure  substitutes,  but  not  so  for  the  physician. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  extcr.d  uiy  thanks  to  Capt.  Charles  G.  Penney.  U.  S.  Army,  acting  U.  S. 
Indian  agent,  and  to  the  emplov6n  j;eneraliy,  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  kindness,  and  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  my  professioual  duties. 

Very  respeotfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Z.  T.DamixLsM.D. 

The  Ck>ian88ioNBR  of  Iicdian  Affairs. 


Through  Capt.  Charles  G.  Penney,  I'.  S.  Army, 

Actxng  U.  jS.  Indian  AgerU, 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Holy  Rosart  School,  Pinb  Ridge  Reservation. 

Holy  Rosart  Mission,  Pine  Ridob  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  AuguHiS,  1894. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Holy  Kosary  Mission  boarding  school 
for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1894.  • 

This  school  was  erected  in  1888  under  the  supervision  of  its  first  superintendent.  Rev.  John  Juts,  S. 
J.  It  is  situated  on  a  little  elevation  at  White  Clay,  the  creek  surrounding  and  passing  through  part 
of  the  farm.  The  banks  of  the  creek  being  high,  a  dam  was  built,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  ditches 
quite  a  stream  of  water  is  divideil  and  directed  to  the  garden,  farm,  and  meadow  when  needed.  Thia 
irrigation,  first  starte<l  by  Father  Jutz,  has  for  the  past  four  years  mostly  secured  good  crops  in  spite 
of  tne  droughts  so  common  in  this  country.  It  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  Indians,  and  will  no  doubt 
In  time  induce  them  to  utilize  this  kind  of  water  power  to  raise  vegetables. 

The  building  can  well  accommodate  180 ;  in  cane  of  necessity.  200.  The  many  n«w  day  schools  erected 
two  years  ago  first  drained  our  school  considerably.  The  Indians  being  extremely  fond  of  having 
their  children  around  them,  it  was  hardly  needed  to  give  them  to  nnderstand  that  they  were  expected 
to  fill  the  camp  schools.  Nevertheless  wo  had  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  past  year  an  enrollment 
of  ISO.  which,  after  the  sad  burning  down  of  the  Ogallala  boarding  school  on  February  8,  reached  182, 
the  average  of  the  whole  year  being  153. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  first  term  was  good,  in  spite  of  aicknest  prevailing  all  over  the 
reserve.  In  spring,  however,  st^veral  cases  of  erysipelas  and  pneumonia  made  their  appearance. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  agfucy  physician,  Dr.  Z.  T.  Daniel,  who  at  the  time  of  the  trial  has 
frequently  visite<l  our  school,  those  that  stayed  at  the  mission  and  were  treated  and  nursed  by  the 
sistera  according  to  directions  recovered  THree  that  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  die«l  at'their 
homes.  These  contrary  eflecta.  brought  home  to  the  Indians  in  the  proper  way,  will  increase  in  time 
their  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  white  doctors  and  shake  their  belief  in  tlieir  own  medicine  men. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms,  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaker  shops,  and  in  the  sewing 
rooms  were  pursued  with  encouraging  results. 

A  staire  erected  two  years  ago  and  occasional  entertainments  did  their  part  in  overcoming  the  nat* 
nral  bashfulness  of  the  children.  A  lirass  band  of  15  Indian  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Her.  E.  M. 
Perrig.  B.  J.,and  our  two  sinjeing  choirs,  taught  by  a  sistor  deserved  and  never  failed  to  receive  the 
well-merited  applause  of  visitors  to  our  entertainments.  The  hall  proved  too  small  on  each  occasions 
for  all  that  wished  to  witness  them. 

To  promote  Eniclish  speaking  and  writing  among  the  pupils  I  subscribed  to  different  papers  published 
for  the  youth.  Those  of  the  higher  grades  had  to  write  down  in  the  class  room  wha«  tliey  had  kept 
from  the  reading  room. 

Dnring  the  past  year  a  new  building  was  erected  for  a  steam  laundry,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  March. 

With  regard  to  our  missionary  work,  I  wish  only  to  say  that  dlflerent  camps  have  been  f^^uently  vis- 
ited. At  tiie  repeated  request  of  the  Indians  a  church  was  enHii^ed  last  fall,  on  Bear  Rons  in  the  Lodge 
Creek.  In  four  other  camps  they  wish  to  get  n  chniH-l.  This  phowR  nn  increase  of  interest  in  religion, 
and  gives  hopes  for  a  bettor  future.  Superstition  ajud  a  liking  for  their  old  customs  seems  to  have  a 
stronger  hold  yet  on  this  people  than  on  those  of  the  sister  reservation  at  Rosebud.  However, 
patience  and  perseverance  in  teaching  and  harmony  in  action  between  all  employed  in  the  field  are 
oonnd  te  result  in  a  final  success. 

Thanking  you.  dear  sir,  for  your  ever-ready  assistance  and  kindness  tlinMighout  the  whole  year,  I 
am,  yours,  very  resjjectfully, 

P.  Flob.  Diomaxn,  S.  J. 

Capt.  Chables  G.  Peiwbt, 

Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

PiKB  Ridob  Aornct,  September  5, 1894. 

Dbab  Sm :  The  following  is  a  report  of  our  church  work  for  the  year  in  the  agency  district  of  which 
I  have  charge : 

Clergy  employed : 

Priest 1 

Deacon  (native) 1 

Cateohista  (native) 12 

Churches  in  district 6 

Clergy  and  catechists'  houses A 

Persons  baptised  during  year 180 

Persons  confirmed  during  year 31 

Total  baptized  persons  in  aistrict 1,300 

Total  coufirmed  persons  in  district 250 

Amount  expended  for  improvements  nnd  repairs IS,  800 

Amount  expended  for  church  expenses 400 

Amount  expended  for  aalaries 2,100 
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The  work  is  in  a  tplendid  condition  and  hM  made  rapid  progretf  daring  the  past  year.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  nlMiona  hae  Increased  from  9  to  17. 

The  people  have  made  great  progress  in  learning  to  reaa  and  "vrrite  their  language.  The  outlook 
tor  the  fatore  all  over  the  flelil.  espeoially  in  White  Clay  district,  is  very  brieht. 

The  chnroh  work  has  been  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Com  Creek  district,  nnder  the  supervision 
of  Bev.  Amoa  Kose.  embracing  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  reserve,  and  the  agency  district,  the  remain* 
Ins  three-qnarters  nnder  my  care. 

Statistics  for  the  Com  Creek  district  are  as  foUows: 

Clergy  employed  (priest) 1 

Catechists  employed 6 

Hissiona 9 

Chapels 4 

Clergy  and  catechists'  houses 3 

Persons  baptised  during  year 75 

Persons  confirmed  during  year 26 

Total  baptised  pemons 600 

Total  oonflrmea  persons 125 

Amo ant  expended  for  salaries $1, 200 

I  am,  air,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chahlcs  £.  Snavklt. 
Capi.  CHABLB8  6.  Pennet, 
AeHng  U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 


Rose BUD» Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  es,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereAvith  the 
annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  uue  30, 
1894. 

Annual  reports  of  an  Indian  agent,  from  year  to  year,  must  of  necessity  be  similar, 
as  in  this  isolated  life  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  variety  of  interest,  unless  in  case 
of  disturbance  or  excitement  among  the  Indians  of  sufiicient  importance  to  make  a 
sensational  report.  This  has  not  been  the  case  at  this  agency;  everything  has  been 
peaceable  and,  to  a  fair  degree,  progressive  since  I  have  been  honored  with  reappoint- 
ment to  my  present  position  of  ageut.  The  Indians  have  expressed  and  manifested 
contentment,  and  all  our  affairs  promise  to  continue  in  the  same  former  harmonious 
relationship.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  can  not  be  expected  to  criticise 
the  previous  administration  of  agency  affairs  (which  appears  to  be  the  custom  of 
newly  installed  agents),  but  will  content  myself  with  a  report  of  the  routine  life  of 
the  agency,  the  condition  of  affairs  generally,  and  the  work  accomplished. 

BeservatioiL — The  reserve  set  apart  for  this  agency  is  estimated  to  contain  3,228,160 
acres,  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  and  Black  Pipe  Creek  on  the  west 
(which  divides  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  reserve)  and  extending  from  the  Nebraska 
State  line  on  the  south  to  White  River  on  the  north,  the  agency  proper  bein^  located 
in  the  southwest  part,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Nebraska  State  line,  35  miles  from 
Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  (the  ship- 
ping point  to  the  agency),  and  35  miles  ftom  Fort  Niobrara,  the  neare.st  military  post. 

PopnlatiaB. — The  Indians  attached  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Brul^,  Loafer, 
Waziahziah,  and  Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sioux,  widely  scattered  in  small  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  streams  over  the  reserve,  in  distances  of  from  10  to  100  miles  from 
"^e  agency.  The  following  statement  gives  numbers  of  Indians  taken  ftom  the  cen- 
sus of  June  30, 1894,  making  a  total  of  4,227: 


AgencT  district 

Cat  M<>at  Creek  district..., 
Black  Pipe  Creek  dUtrict . 

Battc  Creek  district 

Little  White  River  district 
PoDca  Creek  district 

Total 


School 

Pnll 

Mixed 

Fami- 

Males 

Females    children 

bloods. 

bloods. 

lies. 

over  18. 

over  14. 

betweeen 
6  and  18. 

837 

202 

853 

268 

349 

270 

957 

16 

301 

263 

842 

250 

424 

28 

146 

137 

151 

110 

5U1 

238 

247' 

200 

247 

253 

579 

86 

180 

156 

204 

162 

174 

184 

106 

8G 

108 

117 

8,472 

754 

1.833 

1,116 

1,401 

1,171 

This  census  was  taken  as  heretofore,  by  dividing  the  whole  reserve  into  23  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  an  employe  or  teacher,  with  interpreter  (accompanied  by 
policeman  acquainted  with  all),  visiting  each  bouse,  thereby  enumerating  all  in  one 
and  the  same  day,  which  method  prevents  duplication. 
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Agrionltoie. — ^Althongb  these  Indians  have  made  repeated  energetic  efforts  each 
year  at  farming,  results  have  ahuost  invariably  been  discoaraging.  The  fact  that 
this  reserve  is  not  adapted  to  farming  has  been  demonstrated  by  whites,  who  havo 
finally  abandoned  the  hope  of  obtaining  remuneration  for  labor  and  seed  spent  in 
this  direction;  and  though  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to  do  some  farm 
work,  owing  to  the  drouth  or  other  climatic  canses  they  realize  little  if  any 
encouragement  in  returns.  The  present  season  has  been  no  variation,  except  a  ten> 
dency  to  perhaps  more  extreme  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  reserve,  where  it  haa 
been  unusually  dry ;  and  though  about  1,400  bushels  of  oats  and  560  bnshels  of 
wheat  were  sown  and  well  planted  in  early  spring,  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  drought, 
there  has  beeu  absolutely  no  rain  from  April  to  July.  The  grain  in  many  sections 
has  not  headed,  but  in  some  localities  burnt  up  soon  after  getting  above  ground, 
leaving  nothing;  to  cut  for  any  purpose;  in  a  few  localities  it  has  been  cut  i^r  feed. 
In  the  east  part  of  the  reserve,  where  land  is  the  best,  the  drought  has  been  most 
severe,  all  grass  drying  up,  leaving  none  to  make  into  hay,  where  formerly  large 
quantities  were  cut.  About  1,400  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  planted,  which 
have  been  well  cultivated,  but  only  in  favored  localities  will  yield  anything.  By 
reason  of  the  dry  weather,  with  the  scorching  winds  of  the  past  month,  the  com 
crop  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  amount  cultivated  this  year  aggregates  4,458  acres,  of  which  920  acres  were 
planted  with  oats^  410  acres  with  wheat,  2,928  with  com,  and  200  acres  with  pota- 
toes. The  yield  is  uncertain,  and,  though  difficult  at  this  time  to  approximate,  is 
estimated  at  1,000  bnshels  oats,  475  bushels  wheat,  800  bnshels  corn,  and  1,200  bnshels 
potatoes. 

The  Indians  have  attended  to  farm  work,  under  supervision  of  district  farmers 
and  direction  of  the  agent,  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  make 
great  efforts  each  year  when  results  are  so  discouraging. 

Stock  nusing. — There  are  at  present  14,177  cattle  on  this  reserve,  including  this 
year's  calves.  The  Indians  are  showing  increased  interest  and  attention  to  care  of 
stock,  lliey  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  dispose  of  their  young  cattle  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. They  require  continual  watching  and  at  times  prompt  punishment  of 
offenders  against  tliiH  regulation.  A  record  of  all  increase  and  loss  U  kept  by  dis- 
trict farmers,  and  owners  are  required  to  look  after  and  care  for  their  cattle,  not 
allowing  them  to  range  at  too  great  distance,  but  herd  them  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes. 

Two  thonsand  two  hundred  bead  of  cows,  with  calves,  were  issued  in  Angnst,  1892, 
and  1,000  bead  of  young  breeding  cows  were  issued  in  June  of  this  year.  These  cattle 
have  all  done  fairly  well  and  those  recently  issued  in  the  early  season  will  have  time 
to  become  accliuuited,  accustomed  to  new  ranges,  and  get  in  good  condition  before 
winter.  It  is  therefore  hoped  the  loss  will  be  nominal.  The  entire  loss  of  cattle 
during  the  past  year  from  all  causes  has  been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  509  head, 
being  about  3|  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year  1,197,910  pounds  of  gross  beef  cattle  have  been  pnrohased 
from  the  Indians,  insteaa  of  from  contractors,  as  formerly,  and  which  was  issned 
back  to  them  under  treaty  stipnlations.  It  is  expected  that  not  less  than  1,500,000 
pounds  will  be  so  purchased  the  present  season.  The  past  year  has  been  the  first 
that  cattle,  excent  in  small  numbers,  have  been  sold  by  full-blood  Indians  to  the 
Government,  and  they  are  now  realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  sales, 
and  are  making  greater  efforts  to  save  their  cattle  and  avail  themselves  of  this  profit- 
able opportunity. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented  drought  in  many  sections  of  the  reserve,  the 
procuring  of  hay  (which  is  now  being  done  as  much  as  possible)  will  be  extremely 
difficult.  During  the  past  month  seveial  large  prairie  fires,  caused  by  lightning, 
destroyed  considerable  hay  lands,  though  finally  put  ont;  consequently  the  outlook 
for  winter  for  stock  is  discouraging.  Many  of  the  streams  on  which  Indians  are 
located,  and  where  many  have  taken  their  lands  individually,  have  become  entirely 
dry,  and  they  have  gone  elsewhere  temporarily  to  try  and  provide  for  and  save  their 
cattle. 

It  is  hoped  the  artesian  well  authorized  two  years  ago  by  Congress  (not  yet  sunk, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  appropriation)  may  soon  be  undertaken  and,  if  successful, 
will  aid  in  keeping  several  of  the  streams  with  flowing  water  and  greatly  benefit 
these  people. 

Allotments. — During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  an  allotting  agent  has  been  at 
work  among  our  more  progressive  Indians,  and  300  allotments  have  been  partially 
made,  though  not  yet  reported  or  completed.  Those  interested  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  several  articles  ^aranteed  to  them  at  such  time,  which,  when  received, 
will  nrove  a  sure  incentive  to  others  to  scatter  and  break  up  the  present  more 
thickly  settled  communities,  where  mischief  is  generally  concocted. 

District  fanners. — This  reservation  is  divided  Into  six  farming  districts,  each  in 
charge  of  a  white  farmer,  with  Indian  assistants  in  the  different  camps.    The  head- 
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qoarters  of  eaob  district  is  a  snbiesae  hoase,  of  which  there  are  five,  with  a  comfort- 
able oDe-story  frauie  dwelliDg  (plastered  inside)  for  use  of  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
together  with  a  blacksmith  and  repair  shop,  in  charge  of  young  Indian  mechanics, 
who  receive  from  the  Uovernmeot  $10  per  month  to  repair  ain'icuHural  implements, 
etc.,  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  in  addition  are  allowed  to  make  a  nominal  charge 
for  other  work  performed. 

These  issue  houses,  located  in  the  center  of  each  farming  district,  are  the  distrib- 
uting point  of  rations  to  Indians  living  within  a  certain  radius,  once  each  month, 
enabling  them  to  go  to  and  from  their  homes  within  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
hours,  instead  of  spending  a  large  portion  of  their  time  traveling  to  and  from  the 
agency,  as  formerly.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  of  these  issue  nouses  slaughter- 
houses have  been  built,  where  all  cattle  issued  are  slaughtered  by  Indians  employed 
for  that  purpose,  under  supervision  of  the  district  farmer,  and  issued  to  Indians 
by  weight  (weighed  in  their  presence).  By  this  manner  each  and  every  Indian 
receives  his  just  allowance.    This  method  of  issuing  has  been  in  practice  for  the 

Sa8t  two  years.  Formerly  all  beef  was  issued  on  the  hoof,  one  animal  to  a  band  of 
i)  Indians,  shot  and  dressed  by  themselves  on  the  ppen  prairie.  By  this  method 
the  chiefs  and  principal  headmen  were  supplied  first  with  the  choicest  cuts,  leav- 
ing the  widows  and  unprotected  to  receive  what  was  left.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  change  to  this  the  block  system,  where  each  receives  his  portion,  should  meet 
the  strong  opposition  of  these  leading  men.  However,  this  is  gradually  being  over- 
come, but  the  fact  that  such  method  is  not  practiced  at  other  agencies  is  a  source  of 
constant  agitation. 

Industry. — ^Notwithstanding  all  Indians  have  the  reputation  of  not  being  very  fond 
of  work  and  in  fact  of  being  lazy  (in  many  cases  deservedly  so),  as  a  rule  those  of 
this  agency  are  ready  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  work  that  will  insure  them 
reasonable  compensation.  As  evidence,  they  are  constantly  applying  to  haul  freight, 
or  any  other  occupation  for  which  they  feel  adapted  and  from  which  they  see 
remunerative  returns.  They  have  transported  all  freight  to  and  from  the  railroad 
and  issue  stations,  including  that  for  the  traders,  and  have  been  paid  $15,808.39  there- 
for; they  have  sold  to  the  Government  1,178  head  of  beef  cattle,  weighing  1,197,910 
pounds,  receiving  $33,491.51  for  the  same;  they  have  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency, 
camp  schools,  missionaries,  and  traders  747  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor 
$3,609.10;  cut  and  sold  240  tons  of  hay  to  agency  and  others,  amounting  to  $2,168, 
and  received  $637.36  for  grain  and  other  products,  making  a  total  of  $55,714.36  paid 
them  for  their  industry  during  the  past  year.  The  hides  of  4,893  head  of  beef  cattle 
have  been  issued  to  them,  many  being  sold,  though  a  number  are  tanned  and  nse<l 
for  various  purposes.  Many  also  gather,  care  for,  and  haul  to  the  raUroad  and  there 
■ell  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  cattle. 

Indian  houses. — ^All  Indians  of  this  agency  live  in  log  houses,  made  of  logs  with  dirt 
roof  and  floors,  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  the  roofs  not  rain  or  water  proof,  the 
floors  absorbing  what  comes  through  thereof;  they  are  consequently  damp  and 
unhealthy  and  impossible  of  being  kept  clean.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
many  present  a  neater  appearance  than  is  found  in  many  white  frontier  settlements. 
Lumber  has  been  received  to  improve  about  100  houses  by  putting  in  floors  and 
ahingle  roofs  and  ceiling  inside,  Indians  first  being  required  to  rebuild  of  certain 
dimensions  and  to  raise  the  logs  from  the  grsnnd  to  prevent  dampness  and  decay. 
Many  houses  have  thus  been  improved. 

*  Per  eapita  payment — As  provided  for  in  recent  treaty,  a  payment  of  $10  to  each 
Indian  has  recently  been  ma<le,  aggregating  $42,130,  which  has  been  judiciously 
•pent  by  many  and  a  considerable  amount  is  estimated  to  be  still  held.  Many  pur- 
chased horses,  young  stock,  mowers,  and  wagons,  nee<led  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
and  I  am  of  tue  opinion  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  this  money  was  spent  reck- 
lessly. The  last  payment  ma<le,  a  year  ago,  was  $3  to  each :  if  a  per  capita  payment 
of  $5  or  some  stated  amount  was  made  each  year,  it  would  prove  more  acceptable 
and  satisfactory. 

Binitary. — The  general  health  of  this  people  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past 
year;  no  epidemic  has  prevailed  among  them.  There  has  been,  as  near  as  can  be 
mscertainea  by  farmers  and  teachers  located  in  the  various  camps,  and  reported  to 
and  by  the  agency  physician,  219  deaths  and  170  births  during  the  year,  which 
includes  those  having  died  not  under  the  physician's  oare,  as  by  reason  of  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  Indians  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  all  or  give  attention 
to  even  a  small  portion.  Periodical  trips  are  made  by  him  to  the  different  school 
camps,  where  medicines  and  directions  are  left  with  teachers.  By  this  means  many 
are  benefited. 

Correspondence  has  been  had  with  the  Department  in  regard  to  hospital  to  be 
located  at  the  agency,  which  is  and  has  been  much  needed. 

I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  physician,  submitted  herewith. 

Instruetoa  in  domestic  economy. — There  have  been  two  such  instructors  allowed  this 
agencT,  one  for  twelve  months,  the  other  for  eight  months  of  the  year ;  the  former 
filled  by  the  wife  of  the  agency  physician,  who  occupied  this  position  last  year,  when 
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first  allowed,  ^he  assistance  rendered  many  families  has  been  beneficial,  thon^h 
results,  like  all  improvements  or  cliange  f^om  old  castoms,  are  slow  to  be  seen.  Ine 
second  instructor  in  domestic  economy  is  tlie  wife  of  an  a<lditional  farmer  stationed 
100  miles  distant.  Both  have  proved  beneficial  and  satisfactory  in  results.  To 
obtain  more  satisfactory  results  there  should  be  one  such  employ^  assigned  to  each 
farmin;-  district,  as  the  time  of  a  less  number  is  necessarily  largely  consumed  iu 
traveling  over  the  reserve,  leaving  but  little  time  for  instruction  in  any  one  place. 

Indian  police. — The  police  of  this  agency  number  3  officers  and  50  privates,  all  full- 
blood  Indians.  They  are  selected  flrom  and  located  in  their  respective  camps  for  duty, 
changiug  to  the  agency  each  twenty  days,  where  a  force  of  15  men  are  stationed  at 
all  times  and  increased  when  found  necessary  and  advisable. 

In  the  camps  they  are  required  to  maintain  order,  arrest  and  bring  to  the  agent 
any  roving  Indians  from  other  agencies  absent  without  authority,  immediately  report 
any  infraction  of  agency  regulations,  bringing  to  the  agent  any  young  Indian  '"steal- 
ing a  girl"  (who  are  required  to  be  properly  married,  if  no  objection  exists,  other- 
wise the  offender  is  punished),  and  to  constantly  attend  day  schools,  reqniruig  the 
attendance  of  all  enrolled  pupils.  They  also  drive  to  the  respective  slaughterhouses 
each  ten  days  the  beef  cattle  received  from  the  contractor  required  for  issue.  Each 
man  is  rec^uired  to  possess  two  good  horses  with  riding  equipments. 

The  police  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  efficiency  and  usefulness  and  their 
services  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  By  securing  good  and  reliable  men,  when 
necessary  to  arrest  Indians  inclined  to  be  unruly,  I  nave  not  failed  to  have  any 
Indian  brought  in  without  much  trouble. 

I?ifty-five  Indians  who  enlisted  in  the  U.  8.  Army  in  1892  in  Company  I,  Sixteenth 
U.  8.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  26  of  the  54  enbsted  in  Troop  L, 
Sixth  U.  8.  Cavalry,  and  one  of  the  8  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twenty-first  U.  S. 
Infantry,  at  Fort  Sidney,  Nebr.,  have  returned  to  the  reservation,  leaving  35  Indians 
of  this  agency  now  in  tne  U.  8.  Army.  Many  of  those  returning  have  applied  for 
appointment,  and  a  number  have  been  accepted  on  the  police  force,  where  they  ren- 
der good  service. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — No  court  has  been  established  at  this  agency,  as  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  advisable,  there  being  different  factions  or  bands  of  Indians  here 
who  are  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  a  court  could  not  be  established  with- 
out recognizing  a  chief  of  each  faction,  which  would  be  unwieldy  and  tend  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them. 

The  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  over  this  reserve,  all  proper  eases  are 
reported  for  action,  which  has  a  ueneficial  effect,  as  Indians  have  much  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  Great  Father. 

Conduct  of  Indians.— No  crimcH  have  been  committed  on  this  reserve  during  the  past 
year.  Indians  have  been  submissive  to  a  commendable  degree.  There  has  been  no 
occasion  for  excitement,  and  even  individual  cases  of  insubordination  have  been 
exceedingly  rare,  and  where  occurring  have  been  quickly  quieted  by  prompt  action 
and  punishment  of  offenders. 

KiwdonaTy. — The  Christianizing  of  these  people  has  been  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
those  engaged  in  their  respective  missions  have  labored  faithfully  in  the  effort  to 
raise  thene  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christianity  with  energy  and  a  commendable 
degree  of  success. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  under  control  of  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  who  still  visits  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  reserve  each  year,  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Clark,  who  has  12 
assistants,  all  of  whom  are  natives,  located  in  10  camps,  where  mission  buildings  are 
located.    Mr.  Clark  reports  that  $7,850  has  been  expended  in  his  work:  that  he  has 

Serformed  49  marriages,  and  has  a  membership  of  355  belonging  to  his  church.  This 
enomination  has  been  engaged  in  work  here  since  1879. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church, .established  here  in  1882,  has  been  In  charge  of 
Father  J.  Jutz,  under  supervision  of  Ri^ht  Rev.  M.  Martv.  The  father  reports  having 
expended  $1,550.80,  to  have  performed  20  marriages  during  the  year,  and  to  have 
about  500  communicants  in  his  church. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Catholic  Sioux  was  held  this  year  at  Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Pine  Rid^  Agency, 
both  in  the  early  part  of  July.  Many  Indians  from  this  agency  attended  noth  these 
gatherings. 

The  Congregational  missionary.  Rev.  J.F.  Cross,  has  charge  here,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  Missionarv  Association,  and  has  been  engaged  in  mission 
work  here  since  1888.  He  reports  having  spent  $2,500  in  the  work,  has  performed 
11  marriages,  with  a  membership  of  90  communicants  of  his  chnrch,  and  nas  4  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  reserve,  where  religious  services  are  held. 

Education. — There  were  9  Government  day  schools  and  2  mission  boarding  schools 
In  operation  on  this  agency  when  I  took  charge  four  years  aff<».  There  are  now  21 
Government  day  schools  (3  of  which  are  now  being  built)  and  the  same  two  mission 
boarding  schools. 
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There  have  been  seventeen  Government  camp  schools  and  one  agency  day  school  in 
operation  on  this  reserve  during  the  past  year;  these,  with  the  two  mission  boaniiiig 
schools,  have  accommodated  7&  pupils,  375  girls  and  364  boys,  with  a  daily  avera)i;e 
attendance  of  641.  There  have  also  been  74  children  attending  nonreservation 
schools,  making  813  children  of  this' agency  attending  school,  leaving,  according 
to  the  recent  censns,  358  not  in  school.  Three  new  school  buildings,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  acconmiodate  about  90  additional  children,  leaving  about  268 
children  of  proper  sohool  age  unprovided  for. 

These  three  new  schoolhouses,  now  being  built,  will  occupy  all  available  camps, 
and  those  children  unprovided  for  will  be  in  localities  where  there  are  not  camps  or 
enongh  families  or  children  to  make  it  advisable  to  locate  more  school  buildings.  It 
would  therefore  be  reasonable  that  the  mission  boarding  or  other  outside  schools 
should  be  required  to  seek  scholars  they  may  want  (if  they  desire  to  help  the  cause 
of  education  with  this  people)  among  those  scattered  families  who  can  not  other- 
wise be  provided  for,  thus  extending  facilities  to  those  who  can  not  be  accommodated 
in  the  camp  schools,  and  they  should  not  try  to  draw  from  the  camps  and  by  so  doing 
materially  interfere  with  the  pro8perity  of  schools  already  established  and  with 
children  now  provided  with  school  facilities. 

The  St,  Francis  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  a  contract  boarding  school  about  8 
miles  distant  from  the  agency,  in  charge  of  Father  Jutz,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of 
brother  and  sister  workers.  This  school  was  originally  built  to  accommodate  100 
pupils,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  and  can  now  provide  for  from  170  to  200  children. 
Their  contract  for  the  past  year  has  been  for  95  children,  the  school  providing  all 
wants,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  $108  per  pupil  by  the  Government.  In 
addition  they  have  taken  40  other  children  for  which  no  compensation  was  allowed, 
but  such  ohUdren  are  provided  with  rations  and  clothing,  same  as  would  be  allowea 
if  at  home.  The  total  enrollment  of  children  at  this  school  has  been  135,  with  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  127.  The  workers  engaged  at  this  school  have  certainly 
devoted  their  best  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  deserve  great  credit 
for  deportment  and  improvement  of  pupils.  The  buildings  of  this  mission  are 
extensive,  comprising  a  large  church,  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  workf^op,  etc. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  are  set  apart  for  this  school,  of  which  100 
acres  are  nnder  cultivation,  the  estimated  yield  of  crops  on  which  is  200  bushels  of 
wheat,  300  bushels  of  com,  300  bushels  of  oats,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  72 
bushels  of  other  ve<2:etables  (the  crops  not  yet  being  gathered).  The  drought  has 
been  less  severe  in  that  particular  locality  than  elsewhere,  though  its  etfeots  have 
been  felt.  A  large  garden  has  also  received  much  care,  and  by  means  of  water  pipes 
connected  with  a  large  water  tank  erected  near  a  well  220  feet  deep,  from  wtfcn  a 
water  supply  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  windmill  and  irrigation  secured,  a  large 
amount  of  vegetables  are  raised. 

Kt.  Mary's  Episcopal  Mission  boarding  school  is  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the 
agency,  in  a  much  more  desirable  location  than  St.  Francis  Mission,  and  is  con- 
ducted b^  Mr.  Percy  H.  Mugford,  who  succeeded  Miss  Amelia  Ives,  who  retired 
after  having  given  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  to  mission  work  among  the  Indians. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of  this  school  in  June  last,  and 
the  children  showed  evidence,  by  neatness  and  general  deportment,  of  the  labor 
expended  for  their  benefit  by  an  able  corps  of  lady  assistants.  This  building  is 
admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  a  home  school. 
There  has  been  an  enrollment  during  the  year  of  50  pupils,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  46.  It  is  not  a  contract  school,  the  Government  simply  providing  rations 
and  clothing  for  children,  guarantied  by  treaty,  which  does  not  provide  for  all 
wants.  All  other  expenses  of  conducting  and  maintaining  the  school  are  borne  by 
the  mission.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  are  set  apart  for  this  school, 
of  which  33  acres  are  nnder  cultivation.  The  drought  having  been  most  severe  in 
this  locality,  the  yield  of  crops  has  been  an  almost  total  failure,  the  estimated 
returns  b4nng  hot  124  bushels  of  wheat  and  54  bushels  of  oats. 

The  camp  day  schools  have  been  well  attended,  Indians  having  sent  their  children 
resrnlarly  tea  commendable  degree,  without  assistance  of  police,  who,  however,  are 
detailed  for  such  duty  at  each  school.  A  system  is  in  vogue  whereby  the  agent,  by 
use  of  police,  when  changing  from  duty  at  agency  to  their  respective  school  camps, 
is  kept  advised  at  all  times  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  schools  and  camps. 

The  daties  of  assistant  teachers  are  largely  in  instructing  girls  in  housework  and 
■ewing,  material  for  clothing  being  provided.  All  children  are  required  to  present 
a  neat  appearance  before  entering  the  schoolroom,  the  necessary  toilet  articles 
being  kept  in  an  outside  vestibule.  A  lunch  at  noon,  consisting  of  coifee  and  hard 
bread,  is  provided  at  all  camp  schools,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain attendance,  many  coming  from  a  distance  too  far  to  go  home  and  return  at 
noon. 

Teachers  have  been  faithful  and  earnest  in  their  labors,  and  their  services  have 
been  satisfactory  and  in  nearly  all  instauces  very  commendable.  It  has,  however, 
boen  demonstrated  by  experience  that  those  passing  the  required  civil-service  exami- 
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nation  are  not  alwaye  the  best  fitted  for  tliese  poni  tions,  where  tact,  patienoe,  and  prae- 
tical  experience  is  moreesKcntial  tlian  a})rot'e8>iorHbip  or  higher  educutional  qnalifica- 
tions.  They  are  continually  called  upon  not  only  by  children  but  by  adult  Indiana  for 
medicines  and  treatment  of  local  cases^  which  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of 
saving  more  serious  illuess  and  suffering.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  that  of 
554  children  attending  day  schools  during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  only  5 
fatal  cases  of  Richness. 

The  establishment  of  these  reservation  day  schools  has  passed  the  stage  of  experi- 
meuty  and  they  have  on  this  reservation  demonstrated  their  success  as  the  foundation 
or  stepping  stone  toward  learning  the  English  language  and  rudiments  of  a  higher 
education.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  add  that  those  who  have  constantly  and 
apparently  in  sincerity  insisted  that  money  and  time  spent  for  Indian  education  on 
the  reservation  is  wasted  have  expressed  a  change  in  their  views  after  inspeeting. 
and  have  become  witnesses  to  the  improvement  in  Indian  life  of  children  and  adults 
in  these  school  camps.  I  desire  to  state  most  emphatically,  alter  long  years  of 
observation  and  experience,  that  as  a  beginning,  where  properly  conducted,  the  suc- 
cessful working  and  influence  of  these  camp  schools  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Small  shop8  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with  many  of  the  schools,  and 
common  lumber  provided  for  older  boys  to  work  and  make  tables,  etc.,  for  their 
homes,  enabling  them  to  beeome  familiar  with  handling  tools ;  all  appreciate  these 
opportunities. 

Goyermnent  boarding  school. — This  agency  (though  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
service)  is  still  unprovided  with  a  Government  boarding  school  for  the  Indian  youth 
of  this  reserve.  It  has  been  and  still  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Indians 
to  know  that  at  other  and  smaller  agencies  such  schools  are  provided,  and  that  their 
desirability  is  often  presented  in  trying  to  x>ersuade  them  to  send  their  children  to 
boarding  schools  off  the  reserve.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  to  them :  ''  If 
so  desirable,  why  not  have  one  for  our  children  on  our  own  reserve?  Why  are  others 
favored  and  we  ignored? "  This  subject  has  had  attention  of  the  Department  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  At  that  time  material  was  purchased  and  sent  to  the  agency 
for  a  boarding-school  building;  abandoning  the  project,  this  material  waa  utilized 
for  other  purposes. 

The  delay  and  postponement  of  this  question  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  suitable  site  with  suflicieut  good  land  and  reliable  water  snppl j, 
the  whole  reserve  having  been  examined  for  this  purpose  wltn  indifferent  snccess. 
Although  the  agency  proper  is  not  in  a  very  desirable  locality,  aft^r  many  years  of 
agitating  the  question  of  removal  it  is  almost  certain  no  change  will  be  made  and 
that  the  present  location  may  be  accepted  as  permanent.  For  this  reason  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  suitable  boarding  school  for  the  wants  of  this  agency  being  located  near 
the  agency  proper,  on  the  Rosebud  Creek,  where  good  uud  abundant  supply  of  water 
can  be  relied  upon  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fair  land  secured  (sufficient  to  snp> 
ply  the  school  with  vegetables  and  other  necessary  supplies).  It  would  be  near  the 
agency  shops,  which  could  be  utilized  for  industrial  training,  with  the  mechanics  as 
teachers,  so  saving  the  expense  of  special  buildings  and  instructors  in  these  branches 
of  industry,  which  should  be  made  paramount  and  where  many  articles  now  pur- 
chased from  contractors  might  be  manufactured.  It  would  be  near  the  agent  and 
nnderhis  immediate  and  constant  supervision,  near  the  churches  and  uuder  missionary 
influence,  and  in  the  center  of  all  social  and  civilizing  influence  on  the  reserve  to 
have  beneficial  effect  on  the  pnpils.  For  these  and  other  equally  cogent  reasons,  I 
do,  without  hesitation,  recommend  a*  Government  boarding  school  being  bnilt  on 
this  site  at  an  early  day,  this  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  desirable,  after  care- 
fully looking  over  the  whole  reserve. 

Ccmolniion. — ^These  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  advanced  in  the  way  of  civ- 
ilization as  much  as  circnmstances  would  permit,  and  there  has  been  no  incident  or 
excitement  worthy  of  note.  As  full  treaty  rations  are  issued,  it  is  mv  observation 
that  no  further  material  advancement  can  be  expected  until  some  onange  in  this 
direction  is  made.  There  are  many  who  would  accept  money  value  in  lieu  of  sup- 
plies, and  such  method,  if  inaugurated,  would  undoubtedly  gradually  result  in 
advancement,  as  it  wonld  require  many  to  make  a  greater  eflbrt  in  their  own  behalf, 
either  by  cattle  raising  or  other  methods,  as  the  money  allowance  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  wants.  Many  have  asked  that  such  change  be  made.  I  have  yet 
to  know  of  trouble  arising  when  Indians  have  received  what  is  promised  them  ftt>m 
the  Government.  Under  the  present  plan  they  naturally  feel  they  are  not  re<iuired 
to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  direction  of  self-support. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  confidence  and  support  furnished 
me  by  the  Department,  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to  all  employed  for  the  £aithfnl 
service  rendered  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J,  Geo.  Wright, 
U,  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  op  Physician,  Rosebud  Agency. 

B08KBUD  IiTDiAN  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August 90, 1894. 

8IB:  IhATO  the  honor  to  herewith  nnbtnit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  ol 
the  Indiana  at  thin  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1^: 

From  July  1. 1893,  to  Jnne  80, 1894, 1  hare  treated  484  caaea  of  disease,  visiting  the  patients  at  their 
own  homea.  My  office  practice,  or  (in  other  wordn)  dispensing  medicine  at  the  dispensary,  has 
isoreaaed  to  a  great  extent  over  that  of  last  year,  so  much  as  to  require  the  help  of  the  instructor  In 
domestic  economy  during  my  absence  from  tne  agency. 

Of  the  484  cases  treated,  20  died  while  under  ti*eatment.  In  5  oases,  tfeatment  was  discontinued, 
la  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  1  accidental  death  and  108  deaths  of  persons  whose  sickness 
wss  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  A  large  percentage  of  these  deaths  are 
Ibond  to  be  thoae  of  infanta,  who  died  soon  after  birth  from  lack  of  care  and  proper  attention.  Again, 
•ereral  school  children  from  nonreservation  schools  hare,  during  the  past  year,  come  home  suffering 
from  consumption  in  Its  most  advanced  stage,  and  have  died  soon  aner  tneir  return,  but  were  not 
QBder  treatment. 

Among  the  aohool  children  on  the  reservation  there  haa  been  very  little  sickness.  Ko  epidemics, 
sod  bat  very  few  cases  of  diseases  of  a  serious  nature.  The  sanitary'  condition  at  the  agency  has  been 
iaranably  good. 

The  medicinea  received  last  year  were  good,  especiaUy  those  received  from  Park,  Davis  &  Co. 

In  all  of  my  labors  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  I  am  ably  and  heartily  assisted  by  the  agent  and 
teaebera  and  instructor  in  domeatic  economy,  to  whom  I  herem  express  my  sincerest  gratituae. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  JUDSON  MORRIB, 

Agmiey  Fkyrieian, 
J.  OSOBOS  Wbioht, 
CT.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintent)kkt  of  St.  Francis  School,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

St.  Fbancis  Mission,  Botelmd  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  August  15, 1894, 

EinxireD  SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  ftimlt»h  you  with  the  following  short  report  in  regard  to  St- 
Pnuhcia  liisaion  School : 

This  pastyear  we  had  a  larger  number  of  pupils  iu  our  school  than  ever  before.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  12?,  and  the  highest  number  of  pupils  wns  137.  We  had  very  little  to  complain  about  run 
sway*,  and  there  was  a  good  spirit  among  the  children  all  the  year  long.  Our  contract  waa  only  for  95 
pnOa.  but  we  expect  to  have  it  increased  for  the  next  year. 

In  oor  nrden  and  on  our  fumi  we  raise,  in  spite  of  all  the  dryness,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small 
grsin  ana  com  for  our  horses  and  milk  cows,  and  enough  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  our 
Utch«M. 

CoQld  we  only  get  a  snfflcient  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  our  warden  and  farm,  we  would  make 
a  little  naradise  of  8t.  Francis  Mission.    We  have  a  good  well  and  a  strong  windmill,  but  it  has  to 

{lomp  tbe  water  over  200  feet  out  of  the  ground  for  our  large  family,  for  all  our  cattle  and  horses,  and 
or  all  the  Indians  and  their  horses  around  us,  and  so  there  is  no  water  left  for  our  garden  and  farm. 
To  be  better  provided  with  water  for  tbe  time  to  come,  we  dug  another  well  200  feet  deep,  and  another 
windmill  wiU  be  put  up  this  fall.  Moreover,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  another  well  made  next  spring, 
saly  for  tbe  garden,  and  then  we  will  raise  two  ana  three  times  as  much  aa  we  were  able  to  raiae 
ia  the  past  with  all  our  work  and  care. 
I  am,  moat  respectfully,  youra, 

Rev.  John  Jutz,  S.  J.. 
Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  Mission  School, 
J.  Gbo.  Wbiobt, 

U.  8.  Indism  Agent, 


Report  of  Superintendei^  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

St.  Mabt'b,  RosBBtTD,  a  Dak.,  July  90, 1894, 
Dbak  Sib  :  I  b^  to  snbmit  the  following  as  my  report  of  St.  Mary's  aohool  for  the  year  dosing  Jane 

Since  the  laat  annnal  report  waa  made  to  you  Miss  Ives,  principal  for  several  years,  resigned  on 
acaooont  of  ill  health. 

As  waa  the  case  in  former  years  many  more  applicants  for  admission  presented  themselves  than 
eoald  be  accommodated.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  a  firaotion*  over  45,  which  is  the 
limit  that  can  be  careil  for  without  overcrowding. 

Tbe  pleasant  weather  during  the  winter  permitting  outdoor  exercise  to  the  children,  with  very  little 
intermptiou.  wan  conducive  to  a  very  good  record,  so  far  as  liealth  was  concerned,  only  two  of  the 
children  leaving  for  sickness,  both  of  whom  have  since  regained  their  health. 

The  long-continued  drought  made  crops  a  total  failure ;  the  garden  almost  so. 

Oor  relations  with  the  agent  and  physician  continue  to  be  very  pleasant  and  cordial. 

That  the  school  retains  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  evinenreu  by  the  great  number  of  new  pupils 
whose  names  have  been  registered  as  desiring  admittance  when  school  next  opens. 

The  schoolroom  work  waa  satisfactory,  audwith  very  few  exceptions  the  children  showed  a  cheerful, 
'Willing,  and  obedient  disposition. 

The  building  haa  been  very  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  interior  redecorated,  and  all  necessary  repairs 


Very  respectfoHy,  yoort, 

Pbbot  H.  Muofobd, 

FrinciptU, 
J.  Obobob  Wbiobt. 

U.  8.  Indian  Ageni* 
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Report  of  Missiokabt,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Bak.,  Jvi^  1,  1894* 

HyBear  Sir:  The  past  year  has  been  with  us  ftill  of  active  mission  work,  and  I  now  hare  tlie  pksaa- 
ore  of  presentinjc  some  statistios  and  remarks  upon  the  same: 

Missionaries  (males,  10;  females,  2) 12 

Indians  who  are  oommunioants 355 

Baptisms  recorded  (total) 2,090 

Baptisms  during  last  year 213 

Church  buildings 10 

Contributions  made  and  expended  through  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society  of 
the  ProteHt-ant  Episcopal  Church  and  through  other  friends  of  the  mission  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  counti^ : 

1.  Tor  education '. N«000 

2.  For  religious  purposes 3,850 

If  umber  of  formal  marnages  among  Indians  during  the  year: 

By  Aaron  B.  Clark 47 

By  David  Tatiyopa 2 

Our  nine  native  helpers  remain  faithful  to  duty  and  are  a  very  satisfactory  part  of  the  mission  foroe. 
Their  own  personal  appearance  and  the  improved  condition  of  their  homes  works  ss  a  silent  teacher 
to  induce  in  their  neignbors  a  desire  for  a  better  condition  of  things  for  themselves.  ThMi.  too,  the 
efforts  of  these  young  men  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christian  religion  in  the.  various  ooDgr^^atioas 
of  the  people  are  evidently  bearing  fruit  on  every  side.  There  is,  as  you  see,  a  constant  increase  ta  the 
number  of  those  who  come  as  adults,  or  are  brought  as  children,  to  make  a  profession  of  Christiaiiit7t 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  faithful  as  those  elsewhere  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Cfariatiaaa, 
of  whatever  name. 

The  number  of  formal  marriages  seems  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  lasli- 
tation  of  Christian  marriage  is  certainly  Undmg  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Indians  dfliqiito 
the  lawlessness  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  others. 

The  building  of  one  new  chapel  and  the  removal  of  two  others  to  more  accessible  loeatlona  havs 
been  occasions  of  grateful  r«^oicing  to  those  benefited  thereby,  and  the  Indian  men  and  women  have 
shown  their  real  interest  by  contributing  to  the  expense  as  they  were  able. 

This  report  is  cheerfully  and  respectfuJly  submitted  by  yours,  fidthfully, 

AABON  B.  CI.AXIL, 

MuHonary  in  Charge  itndtr  Bitkop  Hare, 
J.  Gbobub  Wbioht, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation. 

llosRBUD,  S.  Dak.,  August  tO,  lS9i. 

Dear  Sir:  Missionary  work  under  the  auspicles  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  heen 
continued  during  the  year  at  our  several  stations  by  native  workers  under  mv  cbaree.  and  also  In 
several  of  the  Government  day  schools.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  work.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  churches  has  increased  slowly,  and  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  duty  and  respcmaibU* 
Ity  in  the  villages  where  we  are  working. 

The  highest  and  best  result  of  instruction,  however,  can  not  be  attained  untU  more  self-exertion  Ss 
required  of  the  Indians.    Pauperism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  present  ration  svstom. 

During  the  year  funds  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  to  complete  a  cha)>el  on  Black  Pipe  Creek, 
for  which  the  Indian  members  of  the  church  have  furnished  the  logs.  I  have  been  waiting  for  sev- 
eral months  for  a  reply  from  the  Indian  Bureau  granting  permission  to  occupy  the  ground  nnUl  a 
survey  is  made  and  a  regular  allotment  granted. 

The  Burrell  church  on  Pnnca  Oeek  nas  been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Francis  Frazier.  The 
work  at  this  point  has  been  very  effective.  Our  room  for  services  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  attend- 
ance, but  the  closeness  of  money  makes  it  impossible  to  enlarge  at  present.  But  we  hope  to  erect  a 
suitable  chapel  at  an  early  date. 

From  observation  in  ray  traveling  through  the  whole  reservation  it  seems  to  roe  that  there  is  stead  j 
progress  in  morality  and  industry  which  speaks  well  for  the  whole  corps  of  workers 

I  nave  had  frequent  inquiries  rrom  the  workers  here  and  from  visitors  on  the  reservation  in  r^^ard 
to  Sunday  observance ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  and  curtail 
work  on  Sunday. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Jakes  F.  Cross. 
Fitr  the  Ameriean  Mietionary  Aeeoeimtwm, 

J.  George  Wrioht. 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETOK  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  fff,  1S94, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this,  my  first  annual  report.  I  assumed  charge 
of  tl^is  agency  on  the  I9th  day  of  April,  1894,  and  fonnd  much  needed  work  to 
do.  The  agency  building,  boys'  dormitory,  and  snrronndings  were  in  a  dilapi> 
dated,  neglected  condition,  everything  haviug  the  appearance  of  a  broken  down  bom- 
ness  enterprise.  Sucli  a  state  of  things,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  mistake,  since 
these  Indian  people  are  recognized  as  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  most  west- 
ern tribes,  and  for  that  reason  more  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  tiie 
management  of  affairs  concerning  them.    During  the  brief  period  of  my  experience 
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here  I  am  forced  to  this  concIilHion,  especially  where  the  Indians  have  taken  land  in 
severalty  and  have  become  citi/oiis. 

At  an  agency  of  this  kind  qncHtions  arise  daily  where  the  Government  and  civil 
authorities  come  into  conflict,  and  a  man  should  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  agency  is  locato<l,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  business  aifairs.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  to  these  people  in  a  fatherly  fashion. 
All  interconrse  with  them  should  be  of  a  firm,  resolnte,  business-like  style,  never 
forgetting  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  independent  action,  self-govem- 
meot  and  support;.  Serious  questions  confront  them ;  tor  instance,  the  question  of 
protectioh  under  onr  civil  laws  of  the  State. 
i  The  fact  that  their  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation  is  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  them.  The  few  white  men  living  on  the  ceded  land,  who  are  now  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  bnrden  of  taxation  largely  alone,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  proper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  Indian  neighbor;  in  other  words,  impositions  of  all 
sorts  are  practiced,  crimes  overlooked,  no  one  anxious  to  prosecute — all  because  the 
cost  of  prosecution  must  be  paid  by  the  hea  vily-taxed  white  man.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  this  season,  more  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  hay 
crop  all  over  the  8tate,  that  these  Indian  citizens  must  Buffer  petty  offenses  com- 
mitted by  the  uuii^crupulouB  man  who  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indian 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can.  Tlie  boundary  lines  of  their  iund  cause  much  trou- 
ble. In  many  instances  the  white  man  intrudes  upon  the  property  of  the  Indian, 
difpntin;;  the  lines  and  ownership  of  his  land.  This  question  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily Hcttl*  d  until  a  new  survey  of  all  disputed  land  is  ordered  by  the  Government. 
The  qneatiou  of  inteinperant  e*  is  of  much  concern.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  32 
cot  of  34  arrests  reported,  whisky  is  the  cause.  It  is  alarming  how  these  peof>le  are 
encouraged  to  uso  liquor.  It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  an  Indian  reservation  is 
thrown  open  for  settlemout  it  furnishes  a  dumping  ground  for  lawless  men  of  all 
•hades.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  men  driving  wagons  over  the  reservation 
peddling  whisky.  I  have  UHed  every  means  in  my  power  to  suppress  this  trafiBc,and 
am  pleaised  to  say  have,  at  least  to  some  extent,  succeeded. 

A^ncy  ground  and  baildingH  consiot  of  130  acres  reserved  by  the  Government  at 
the  time  of  tlie  opening  of  the  reservation,  in  1891,  for  the  transaction  of  Government 
business  with  the  Indian  people.  This  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  proper  protection 
to  property  and  to  prevent  interference  from  outsiders  with  Government  business. 
In  my  opinion,  not  less  than  a  whole  section  should  have  been  set  aside  for  this 
pnrpose.  This  agency  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Coteau  Hills,  about  12  miles  west 
of  the  north  end  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  surrounded  by  two  small  brooks  fed  by  spimgs 
from  the  hills. 

The  buUdiugs  consist  of  1  warehouse,  with  ofiSce  rooms — 1  for  the  clerks,  1  council 
room,  I  public  ofBce;  8  dwelling  hounes,  occupied  by  the  agent,  physician,  clerk, 
aasifttant  clerk,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  teamster;  1  blacksmith 
•bop;  1  grist  and  saw  mill,  not  in  use;  1  bam  and  shed.  All  buildings  at  the  agency 
were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  cyclone  which  passed  through  here  on  the  27tn 
«laj  of  Jane;  no  lo»8  of  life  or  other  damage  reported.  The  honorable  Commissioner 
has  granted  anthority  to  thoroughly  repair  and  paint  the  buildings. 

Maool  groond  and  boildingt.— The  school  ground,  li  miles  northwest  of  the  agency, 
consists  of  320  acres,  nearly  all  fenced ;  about  40  acres  cultivated,  and  the  balance  la 
oaed  for  pasture.  The  hay  meadow,  consisting  of  160  acres,  is  6  miles  from  the 
school. 

The  school  building  is  a  frame  structure,  heated  by  steam,  with  capacity  to 
aceomdate  140  pupils  in  the  schoolroom  and  80  in  their  apartments.  This  building 
ifl  in  thorough  re])air  and  very  comiortabl^,  well  supplied  with  good  spring  wat^er, 
forced  through  pipes  by  hydraulic  pressure  a  distance  of  150  yards  to  an  elevation 
of  abont  100  feet.  The  other  bnildinga  and  improvements  consist  of  one  bakery 
aad  laundry,  in  good  repair;  the  boys'  dormitory,  30  by  80  feet,  furnishing  sleeping 
room  for  &»  boys.  This  building,  before  the  many  changes  and  repairs  made  this 
«nmmf«r.  wnn  totally  unfit,  to  be  occupied.  A  small  dwelling  house,  a  bam  30  by 
40  feet,  with  sh<*d  and  spring  house,  comprise  all  the  buildings.  The  school  buila- 
ingt  and  surroundings  are  beautifully  located,  but  mnst  say  we  regret  that  there  is 
uo(  the  slightest  trace  of  adornment  in  the  way  of  flower  beds,  walks — yes,  not  even 
native  tret-s  were  planted — which  add  so  much  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  a  home. 
Casus. — The. census  for  the  fiscal  year  1894  shows: 

• 

Indians  and  mixed  bloods ' 1, 859 

Femalea 915 

Males 944 

Male«  above  18  years 416 

Females  above  18  years 512 

Children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 556 

ChUdren  under  6  years  of  age 375 
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Births  during  fiscal  year 47 

Deatlm  duriug  fiscal  year 44 

Enrolluient  for  fiscal  year  1894  is  as  follows:  === 

Sisseton  Indian  industrial  scliuul 119 

Good  WillMission 124 

Pupils  away  at  school *. 49 

Total 292 

Sanitary  reporc. — There  has  l>een  nothing  in  the  health  condition  daring  the  past 
year  to  call  for  special  comment.  Tlie  prevailing  diseases  are  consumption,  scrofala, 
respiratory  alfections,  and  catarrhal  copjunctivitist.  The  Indians,  so  far  aa  I  am 
able  to  observe,  are  adopting  our  system  of  medicine  and  regard  the  treatment  of 
the  white  physician  as  superior  to  that  of  the  medicine  man.  They  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  such  remedies  aa  are  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice, and  provide  themselves  with  them.  The  services  of  the  physician,  however, 
are  deman<1ed  almost  daily,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  office. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind,  and  the  death  rate  has  not  been  greater 
than  would  occur  naturally.  The  health  of  the  pupils  at  the  OoTemment  school 
the  ptiHf.  year  was  exceptionally  good,  no  cases  of  serious  illness  or  death  having 
oconrred. 

Minioiiary  work. — Rev.  John  Robinson,  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  reports  as  follows : 

Th»t  he  ia  assisted  bv  foar  Indians,  D.J.  Robflrtson,  Robert  White,  Viotor  BenTiUe,  and  Th<uiu« 
Can  te,  who  act  as  cat«caista  or  lay  readers.  These  native  cateohiste  reoeive  merely  nominal  sftlsriee 
for  the  work  they  render  and  are  expected  to  support  themselves  and  families  by  seonlar  emnloviBflnt. 
This  mission  reaches  upward  of  180  families,  who  send  190  communicants  to  the  three  choroh  bolldinga 


located  in  Indian  settlements.  During  the  past  vear  one  of  these  churches  has  been  enlarged,  nearly 

donbling  ita  seating  capacity.  Repairs  on  cnuroh  and  rectory  at  thhi  agency  have  delayed  other  pro- 

iected  building  for  this  year.  Contributions  amounted  to  1108.76.    There  have  been  out  four  waMt- 
riagea  reported. 

No  report  from  Rev.  G.  S.  Baskerville,  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  missionary  work 
and  Good  Will  Mission  School,  received.  I  report  the  following:  Six  regular  omui- 
ized  native  Presbyterian  churches,  viz.  Ascension,  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  B.fien- 
^-iilo:  (ion(\  Will,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Charles  R.Crawford:  Buffalo  Lake,  in  charge  of 
Solomon  Tun  kan  xa  i  ci  ye;  Long  Hollow,  in  char^^e  of  Isaac  RenvUle;  Man  ya  san, 
in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Lynd,  and  Mountain  Head,  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Flata. 
The  good  work  of  this  school  and  church  is  noticeable  everywhere  among  our  people. 

In  my  opinion  the  ageut  should  have  power  to  cause  the  arrest  of  any  Indian  or 
white  man  on  Indian  land  allotted,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  agent,  either  place  the 
offender  in  Jail  at  the  agency  or  turn  liim  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  Since  the 
Government  protects  the  Indians  from  paying  taxes  on  their  land,  it  is  bat  jnst  that 
Congress  should  make  some  provision  to  pay  all  expenses  in  the  prosecntion  of 
offenses  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities  by  the  agent  in  cnarge.  Under 
the  present  condition  no  one  seems,  as  above  stated,  anxious  to  bring  the  evil  doer  to 
justice.  Civil  authorities  hesitate  on  account  of  expense,  the  agent  because  of  lack  of 
authority,  and  the  result  is  less  fear  for  petty  crime  than  when  under  the  full  juris- 
diction of  the  ageut.  In  many  Instances  the  social  welfare  of  the  Indian  is  declining 
on  reservations  where  land  is  taken  in  severalty. 

i  tic  i»io;;rtM4b  of  these  people  in  some  respects  is  very  gratifying,  while  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  the  full  responsibility  of  citizenship,  and  that  they  must  sooner 
or  later  abandon  all  that  which  reminds  them  of  their  former  habits  and  practice; 
yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  very  respectable  number,  especially  the  heudmen 
and  mixed  bloods,  are  taking  much  interest  in  public  affairs. 

The  total  failure  of  all  crops  an<l  vegetables,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  season,  ia 
a  serious  blow;  in  most  coses  the  returns  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  seed.  Nearly  all 
of  them  farm  more  or  less,  that  being  the  only  hope  of  subsistence,  since  the  ismall 
amount  of  money  annually  paid  is  not  sufficient  for  support;  hence  farming  is  not 
optional,  but  rather  compulsory,  probably  a  good  educator,  but  in  a  season  like  this 
year  a  very  bitter  experience. 

I  found  when  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency  that  a  feeling  of  prejudice 
existed  against  the  school  sending  for  children,  and  the  practice  of  talking  educa- 
tion to  the  parents  at  the  time  and  in  the  office  of  the  agent  when  money  is  paid  to 
them,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  must  adopt  a  different  plan.  So  when,  in  tiie 
month  of  June,  I  made  a  payment  amounting  to  $68,400,  I  conducted  the  payment 
on  strictly  business  principles,  never  in  anv  way  referring  to  the  school,  and  sug- 
gested to  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell  the  idea  of  holding  educational  meeting  at  all  the 
churches  on  the  reservation.  At  these  meetings  the  question  of  education  and  the 
moral  duty  of  every  parent,  together  with  the  selection  of  a  school  visitor,  was  dis- 
cussed, and  in  my  opinion  if  a  small  compensation  was  attached  to  the  office  it  wonld 
be  a  very  good  thing.  The  compulsory  State  law  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
education  for  the  children  was  explained.    The  result  of  our  meetings  is  indeed 
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very  flatterin  ji: ;  the  old-time  prejudice  is  removed.  At  this  writing  there  are  80  nice, 
bright  children  in  our  Goverument  school,  30  more  than  in  any  previous  year  nt 
thitttime,  and  with  the  able,  and  en<M'getic  superintendent,  and  the  faithful  cowork- 
ers, 1  expect  to  make  the  coming  year  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
this  agency  is  greatly  appreciated  by  our  Indian  people,  and  much  satisfaction  is 
expreMed.  In  his  address  and  counsel  with  the  headmen  important  questions  were 
discussed.  The  wholesome  advice  concerning  the  education  of  their  children  and  the 
many  kind  and  sympathetic  expressions  were  received  with  much  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, and  long  will  the  meeting  be  remembered  as  one  of  benefit  and  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suy  that  from  the  day  I  took  charge  of  the  agency- 
here  I  have  labored  honestly  for  the  good  and  best  interest  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent.    I  have  devoted  my  whole  time  to  their  interest,  and  witn  the  faithful 

r»rformance  of  all  duties  required  of  the  employes  at  the  agency  and  at  the  school, 
believe  I  can  justly  say  the  friendly  feeling  and  good  spirit  that  prevails  between 
the  Government  employes  and  the  Indian  people  is  honestly  earned. 

With  the  hope  that  the  future  in  this  respect  will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  past  has 
been,  and  thanking  you  for  the  kind  assistance  from  your  office,  to  which  in  a  large 
measure  is  due  the  success  of  any  agency  or  school,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Anton  M.  Krllkr, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  August,  2894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Farming. — Owing  to  the  unprecedented  drought  and  excessively  hot  weather  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  section  of  the  country  through  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  Angust,  crops  of  all  kinds  have  proved  almost  a  total  failure.  The  estimated 
auiount  of  wheat  raised  on  the  reservation  will  not  exceed  500  bushels:  corn,  300 
bushels;  potatoes,  250  bushels,  and  all  minor  crops  are  correspondingly  snort.  The 
hay  also  will  be  very  limited,  though  by  cutting  every  available  piece  of  land  enoagh 
may  be  saved  to  carry  stock  through  the  winter  in  poor  condition. 

The  oldest  Indians  say,  and  truthfully,  I  think,  that  this  has  been  the  most  disas- 
trous crop  year  they  have  experienced  since  their  occupancy  of  the  reservation.  The 
rainfall  during  the  four  months  above  mentioned  has  been  less  than  6  inches.  This 
fact  alone  would  not  have  been  so  disastrous  to  growing  crops,  but  the  heat  during 
the  past  summer  was  excessive,  accompanied  by  hot  winds  which  scorched  and  with- 
ered vegetation  as  would  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  The  agent  for  the  U.  8.  Weather 
Bareao  at  this  place  shows  in  his  report  that  the  thermometer  registered  above  ll(P 
in  the  shade  for  eleven  days  in  July,  rising  on  one  occasion  to  113"^.  So  completely 
was  the  grass  dried  up  that  prairie  fires  in  July  were  frequent,  something  heretofore 
aDknown. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  places  the  Yankton  tribe  in  a 
sorrowful  plight.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  very  limited  hay  crop,  in 
a^ldition  to  the  small  amonntof  supplies  furnished  by  theOovemment — 1.0.,  one  quarter 
of  a  ration  per  capita — is  almost  their  sole  dependence  for  a  living  until  another 
crop  is  made.    It  is  evident  that  without  assistance  suffering  among  them  must  ensue. 

Another  discouraging  feature  as  a  consequence  of  the  drought  before  mentioned  is 
the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  shade  trees  which  many  Indians  had  planted  in 
grovea  around  their  homes.  But  few  of  these  trees,  and  some  of  them  were  of  good 
size,  have  survived.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  of  the  comfort  they 
alToid^d,  but  because  their  loss  renders  the  Indian  homes  less  attractive. 

ImproiF amenta. — My  predecessor  estimated  for  material  and  authority  to  build  26 
a«w  houses  for  Indians.  The  material  was  obtained  during  the  winter,  and  work 
on  these  houses  was  begun  as  earl^'  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  would  permit.  The 
condition  upon  which  this  authority  was  granted  was  that  these  houses  were  to  be 
built  by  regular  agency  employes  and  Indians.  Conscqtiently,  most  of  the  time  of 
the  farmers  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  has  been  devoted  to  this  work,  and 
I  am  of  the  impression  that  they  could  not  have  beeu  more  prntitably  employed. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  these  Indians  to  go  out  on  their  allotments  in  the  spring, 
and  during  the  summer  live  in  their  tepees  while  cultivating  their  crops.  When 
their  crop  is  harvested  most  of  those  who  have  no  houses  quit  their  allotments  and 
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return  to  the  river  bottom,  where  they  spend  the  winter  in  their  tepees  or  sneh  log 
hutH  as  they  can  construct.  Here  they  congregate  in  villages  and  spend  the  long 
wiuters  in  idleness,  varying  the  monotony  by  recounting  their  past  deeds  of  valor  in 
war,  by  dancing,  and  often  by  pastimes  calculated  to  retard  the  efforts  roftde  for 
their  advancement.  While  this  nomadic  habit — a  relic  of  their  ancient  cufltom — 
continues  they  can  make  but  little  progress  in  civilization  or  material  prosperity. 
Blame  should  not  attach  to  this  practice.  With  the  rude  and  uncomfortable  stmo- 
tnres,  if  any  at  all,  on  their  allotments,  with  no  fuel  except  that  hauled  for  miles 
from  the  bottoms,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  seek  protection  frt>m  the  severe 
winters  of  this  climate. 

To  correct  this  evil  and  to  give  the  Indians  an  idea  of  a  permanent  home  with  its 
oomforts  and  advantages,  I  would  recommend  that  a  comfortable  house  be  bailt  on 
every  allotment  where  assurance  can  be  had  that  it  will  be  occupied  by  the  allottee. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  the  Indians  should  do  this  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the 
building  material  on  this  reservation  is  exhausted,  as  will  be  the  firewood  in  a  very 
few  years ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  had  the  material  they  are  not  competent 
to  build  a  house.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  erection  of  a  hundred  good 
houses  on  this  reservation  would  contribute  more  to  the  advancement,  civilization, 
and  comfort  of  these  Indians  than  the  cost  of  these  houses  expended  in  any  other 
way.  The  houses  being  built  now  are  16  by  20,  two  rooms,  and  at  a  cost  of  $175.62 
for  material  and  $69  for  labor ;  total,  $244.62.  These  houses  are  very  comfortable 
and  durable. 

Shops  and  ihopwork. — The  shops  consist  of  a  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  wheel- 
wright's, tinsmith's,  shoe  and  harness,  and  paint  shop,  and  these  constitute  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  agency  economy,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  materials  man- 
ufactured and  repairing  done,  but  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Indiana 
tiierein  employed.  All  the  force  employed  in  these  shops  are  Indians,  exropt  a 
superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  all  of  them.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  tnese 
shops — principally  in  repairs — is  immense.  A  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  expenscss 
of  material  used,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making  the  Indians  more  careful  of 
their  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  regular  force 
employed  in  the  shops,  3  boys  from  the  Government  school  are  detailed  to  work  in 
the  shops  as  apprentices.    l*his  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  their  school  work. 

Education. — The  two  schools  at  this  agency,  the  industrial  boarding  school  and 
the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mission  school,  nave  been  ably  conducted  during  the  nasi 
year,  and  they  are  accomplishing  a  good  work  in  the  advancement  of  uie  Indiaa 
children. 

The  boarding  school  has  been  unusually  well  attended  this  year,  and,  lam  informed 
by  the  superintendent,  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  obildren 
in  attendance  than  heretofore.  The  parents,  too,  seemingly  recognise  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  education  for  their  children.  Rnuaways  trom  school  have 
been  rare.  The  (liRcipIiue  is  rigid,  tempered  with  such  leniency  as  circumstances 
will  permit  and  still  preserve  good  order. 

The  superintendent  in  his  report,  to  which  attention  is  called,  makes  several 
recommendations,  all  of  which  I  iuaorse,  more  especially  his  reference  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  a  dining  room  to  be  located  between  the  two  main  buildings,  as  thereby  the 
expense  of  one  kitchen  and  dining  room  will  l^e  saved  and  much  space  badly  needed 
for  other  purposes  secured. 

The  school  farm  was  well  cultivated  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  promised 
an  abundant  yield,  but  the  growing  crop  was  swept  away  by  the  drought  and  hot 
winds  which  prevailed  in  this  section  during  the  past  summer.  The  garden  suffered 
the  same  fate. 

St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Johnston,  closed  an 
unusually  succe8sful  session.  The  school  is  of  no  expense  to  the  Gk>vemment  save 
the  rations  issued  to  the  pupils. 

Court  of  Indian  offensei. — The  cases  usually  coming  before  this  court  are  actions  for 
assault  for  damages,  lewdness,  and  disorderly  conduct.  Its  decisions  are  generally 
correct  and  just,  and  are  submitted  to  readily  by  all  parties  concerned.  An  appeal 
from  its  decisions  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Thin  court  exercises  a  wholesome  restraint 
and  a  good  infinence  among  these  people. 

Oitisenihip. — The  conditions  of  citizenship  of  these  Indians  is  somewhat  anomalons« 
The  Dawes  bill  provides  that — 

Bvery  Indian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Statea,  to  whom  allotmente  shall  bava 
been  made  under  the  provisiona  of  this  act,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  eitlaen  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  entitled  to  aU  the  rights,  priyllegee,  and  immonitles  of  auoh  cltisent. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  disclaims  any  right  or  title  to 
any  lands  owned  or  held  by  Indians  that  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  hence  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  them.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  must  exercise  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  this  reservation,  notwith- 
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standing  tbe  provisions  of  the  Dawes  biil,  which,  as  I  anderstaud  it,  would  make 
them  oitiz&ens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  amenable  to  its  laws. 

Finance. — ^The  expenditures  for  the  Yaukton  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  ISH,  are  as  follows : 

• 

Agent's  salarv $1,600.00 

Regular  employes,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 10,271.07 

Indians 9,209.84 

Irregular  employes,  agency  and  school : 

Whites 708.50 

Indians 140.75 

Open  market  purchases 6, 905. 85 

Of  whites $3,875.85 

Of  Indians 3,030.00 

Freighting  (Indians) 460.00 

IncidentaTexpenses 368.60 

Total 29,664.61 

Under  contract : 

Annuity,  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  for  issue 10, 090. 68 

Subsistence  for  issue 18, 763. 75 

Medical  supplies  for  issue 246. 65 

Miscellaneous  articles  for  agency  and  issuo 6, 159. 70 

Subsistence,  clothing,  etc.,  school  support 7, 513. 85 

Transportation,  Indian  supplies 1,740.00 


Mmmm^  borne. — This  two-story  stone  building.  100  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  was  in 

dilapidated  condition  and  my  predecessor  liad  obtaiued  authority  to  repair  it  some 
months  before  I  took  charge  of  the  agency,  but  up  to  the  beginning  or  last  spring 
nothing  bad  been  done  upon  it.  After  examining  it  I  found  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tear  down  the  entire  west  wall  and  about  20  feet  of  the  adjacent  side  walls 
in  order  to  put  it  in  substantial  condition.  This  work  has  been  nearly  completed  in 
a  durable  and  substantial  manner. 

HMttb. — ^The  physical  condition  of  these  people  is  a  most  serious  hindrance  to 
their  advancement.  Few  of  them  are  entirely  free  from  disease,  principally  throat 
troubles  and  other  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  while  they  are  not  diminish- 
ing in  numbers,  as  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case,  they  are  not  increasing  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  remarks  of  the  agency 
vhysician  upon  the  subject  of  a  hoHpital  for  the  sick  and  infirm  among  this  tribe. 
The  inferior  quality  of  houses  occupied  by  these  Indians  g'enerally  and  the  limited 
amoiint  of  rations  issued  to  them  renders  it  iuipossible  to  properly  care  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  old  women  of  the  tribe  who,  on  account  of 
their  age  and  disability,  t^re  often  thrust  aside.  Sometimes  their  own  children 
refuse  to  support  them.  The  result  is  these  old  women  often  suffer  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  If  additional  rations  are  issued  to  them,  as  I  have  done  in  extreme  cases, 
they  are  taken  away  Arom  them  and  used  by  those  who  are  able,  but  too  lazy,  to 
work.  With  a  hospital  here  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  sick,  could  be  properly  cared 
for  and  much  sufl;*ering  avoided. 

Kadonarywoik. — On  every  hand  are  seen  evidences  of  the  good  work  being  accom- 
plished by  these  earnest  and  devoted  missionaries  at  the  agency.  Divine  service  on 
ihe  Sabbath  and  on  other  occasions  is  well  attended  by  neat,  well-dressed,  and 
orderly  congregations.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  good  being  accomplished 
by  these  missionaries  during  their  long  residence  among  these  people  is  to  be  seen 
jn  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  spirit  manifested  on  all  occasions,  and  in  the  confi- 
daoee  reposed  in  them  by  these  Indians.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting 
teporta  of  these  missionaries,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  submitted. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Smith, 
U.  8.  Indian  AgenU 

Tbe  CoMifissioNKB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Rrport  of  Supbrintbndent  of  Yankton  School. 

Yakkton  Agbkot,  S.  Dak.,  August  10,  2894. 

^  t:  In  eompliaiioe  with  fnttroctionii  firom  tbe  Indian  Office,  I  haye  the  honor  to«nbmit  this,  my 
tUrd  aannal  report,  for  the  industrial  boarding  school  at  thJs  aiarency. 

PrtaparitT. — ^Daring  the  past  fiscal  year  the  sofaool  has  maintained  a  mnrked  degree  of  nrogress  In  all 
<t»fwitiiMiafi     The  attendiinoe  has  been  xuiasaaUy  large,  the  health  of  the  papils  has  oeen  good,  the 
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pfttrons  have  taken  a  geoeral  IntereBt,  and  nothing  of  importance  haa  oooorred  to  retard  the  piogica> 
of  the  tchool  in  any  respect. 

Sanitary. — Special  attention  haa  been  given  to  oleanlineaa  and  other  mlea  of  hygiene.  With  the 
exception  of  aonie  caaea  of  acrofnla  and  sore  eyea,  to  both  of  which  theae  chihlreu  are  more  or  l(«a 
prediapoaed,  there  haa  becxD  bat  little  sickneaa.  Tne  agency  physician  haa  viaited  the  achool  almoa 
daily  and  haa  given  careful  attention  to  all  casea  of  illneas,  and  alao  to  the  aanitary  condition  of  the 
bnildinga  and  anrronndings. 

CapacitT  and  attandanoe.— The  actual  capacitir  of  the  Mhool  ia  125,  although  140  pnpila  might  be 
crowded  Ju.  The  girln*  dining  room  will  comfmrtablv  seat  about  60,  and  the  boys  dining  room  about 
05.  In  the  girls*  building  there  are  four  domiitories,  each  accommodating  15  pupils.  In  the  boya* 
baildinc  there  are  two  dormitoriea,  each  22  by  60.  Theae  can  not  healthfully  accommodate  nMire  than 
66  pupils.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  maiutaiu  a  regular  attendance  of  120  during  the  year,  and  when  it 
has  fallen  short  of  that>  by  reason  of  temporary  absences,  we  have  recruited  from  the  camp. 

Divisions  and  grades. — For  the  purpose  of  teachiug  the  industries,  the  school  has  been  divided  into 
two  divisions,  and  all  except  the  sraalleHt  pupils  have  been  assigned  regular  dutiea  in  the  different 
departments,  occupying  one-half  of  eai^h  day.  Each  division  enters  school  at  noon  on  alteroAte  days. 
This  plan  enables  each  pupil  to  have  an  afternoon  and  forenoon  in  school,  and  the  next  afternoon  mad 
forenoon  out. 

The  grades  have  been  established  according  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifaira.  Promotions  nave  been  made  as  the  interest  of  each  pnpil demanded, 
without  regard  to  terma. 

Proper  age  for  advanoement— Pupils  who  have  been  placed  in  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10 
vears  are  usually  the  brightest  and  make  the  best  progress,  mentally,  socially,  and  in  industrial  train* 
mft.  The  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  enters  school  at  the  aee  of  12  and  upward  has  acquired  babita  of 
inaolence  at  home,  and  is  apt  to  resist  all  efforts  toward  education  or  enlightenment. 

Industrial  pursuits. — The  boys  have  been  taught  to  work  in  the  field  and  garden,  to  care  for  atook,  to 
aaaist  in  nearly  all  departmenta  of  the  achool,  and  some  have  been  asaigned  to  th^  agency  ahope  to 
leam  trades. 

The  girls  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  lann«*ry.  and  under  oharse  of  the 
matron  have  been  instructed  in  all  other  bnuiches  of  housekeeping.  Their  progress  has  been  very 
creditable.  In  both  schoolroom  and  industrial  pursuits  their  aptness  to  learn  exceeds  that  of  the 
boys. 

Farm  and  garden.— Ninety  acres  of  orops  were  put  in  this  year  and  the  prospect  for  a  beautifol  bar- 
vest  was  excellent  until  about  the  middle  of  June.  At  this  time  the  hot  winds  came  and  a  drought  set 
in,  resulting  in  a  total  failure  of  crops.  The  garden  suffered  likewise.  The  orchard  consisting  of 
apple  trees,  mulberries,  and  shrubbery,  being  situated  on  the  bank  of  (he  Misaouri  River,  withstood 
the  dry  weather  some  better,  but  at  the  present  writing  the  mulberry  trees  are  dead. 

Improvements. — During  the  summer  vacation,  the  interior  of  the  achool  buildings  was  painted,  some 
of  the  walls  were  kalsoroined,  and  a  new  chimney  was  built,  extending  from  the  baaement  of  the  main 
building.  Two  of  the  bams  were  moved  from  *tbeir  original  sites  and  placed  on  stone  foundationM. 
A  now  wagon  shed  and  cattle  shed  have  also  been  built,  and  a  large  pasture  has  been  inclosed  with 
a  wire  fence,  for  the  use  of  the  school  stock. 

Condition  of  bQildings.— The  main  building  is  old  and  needs  replasterlng  throngbont.  The  baaencnt 
floors  are  rotted  and  need  relaying.  In  the  play  room  and  dormitories  the  floors  are  badly  worn  and 
are  unsafe.  Some  fif  them  need  to  be  renewed  and  some  repaired.  The  windows  are  loose  and  the 
ftrames  are  rickety.    (Jiie  of  the  outbuilding  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Stock. — At  presenttlie  school  stock  consists  of  5  head  of  horsea,  ir»  head  of  cattle,  and  14  awine.  I 
would  also  acid  that  we  have  purchased  00  fowls,  the  oare  of  which  is  to  be  made  an  industry  for  the 
girls. 

Water  supply.— There  are  6  cisterns  at  the  school  buildings.  During  a  portion  of  the  summer 
months  the  water  is  furnished  from  the  Missouri  River  by  a  windmill  ana  pump  situated  at  the 
agency  about  100  rods  distant.  During  the  balance  of  the  year,  which  includes  the  very  eoldest 
weather,  the  water  has  to  be  hauled  in  tanks,  whtoh  requires  the  labor  of  1  team,  1  man,  and  5  Imrg^ 
bovs  irom  four  to  six  hours  each  da  v. 

Hee^a  of  the  school.— First,  an  artesian  well;  second,  new  floors;  third,  a  carpenter  lor  six  months 
during  the  present  year:  fourth,  storm  sash,  to  be  placed  upon  all  north  and  west  windows;  fifth, 
two  additional  outbuildings;  sixth,  a  good  tread  power  for  sawing  wood;  seventh,  new  dining  haU 
and  kitchen.  In  condusitm,  1  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  at  all 
times  manifested,  and  the  hearty  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  the  schotd  employee 
duringthe  past  fiscal  year, 
very  respectfully, 

£.  D.  Wood, 
Superintendent . 

J.  A.  Smith, 

171  S.Indian  Agent, 


Rfport  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Agency. 

Yakkton  AoenCt,  S.  Dak.,  Attffust  S,  lAM. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  this  the  twenty -sixth  report  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  among  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians. 

The  first  business  of  a  missionary  is  to  teaoh  the  Christian  religion;  but  to  do  this  succeesfuUy. 
some  literary  knowledge  is  necessary.  When  ourmission  at  this  place  wasstarted,  there  was  not  a  bcbool 
on  the  reservation.  To  prepare  the  way  for  religious  instruction  we  established  a  number  of  day  schoola 
supported  entirely  by  mission  funds.  Afterwards  the  Government  opened  several  day  schools,  and 
ultimately  the  Government  boarding  school  was  established.  The  boarding  school  soon  absorbed  the 
Government  day  schools,  and  eventually  our  mission  day  achools.  So  now  our  church  is  doing  no 
school  work  on  this  reservation.  The  children  connected  with  our  churches  generally  attend  the 
Government  school.  We  are  thankful  the  Government  has  taken  up  the  work  or  the  secular  instmo. 
tiou  of  the  Indians  and  is  prosecuting  it  with  so  much  vigor.  It  Is  a  work  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  Government,  and  it  leaves  the  church  to  give  its  full  strength  to  religious  instruction. 

The  missionary  and  school  teacher  shoula  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Neither  can  attain  the  higheat 
success  without  the  help  of  the  other.  The  greatest  literary  attainments  and  meehanic&l  skill  are 
often  squandered  and  practically  nuule  a  means  of  evil  Instead  of  good,  because  they  are  enslaved  to 
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Bilnister  anto  the  pasaiont  of  a  vile  and  wicked  heart;  and  there  in  no  power  in  existence  so  potent  to 
pnrify  and  ennoble  the  heart  of  man  aa  the  Christian  religion.  Knowing  as  we  do  the  dept-n  of  per- 
rersity  in  the  unfolded  breast  of  the  red  man,  we  do  believe  that,  withoat  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  the  millions  of  dollars  our  country  is  so  generously  expending  for  the  education  of  the 
Indi;<n  ^outh  are  pearls  cant  before  swine,  who  may  turn  again  and  rend  us.  Among  a  heathen  people 
it  ia  vain  to  educate  witiiout  a  religious  influence  accompanies  that  educntion. 

On  t^o  other  hand,  Christianity  needs  the  accelerating  power  of  education.  No  Christian  is  worthy 
of  the  name  who  is  not  a  student  of  the  Author  of  Cl^ristianity,  His  word  and  works.  And  without 
education  how  slow  the  progress  comprenending  these  great  themes.  So  we  scu  how  missions  and 
•ohoola  are  mutually  helprul  to  each  other;  and  how  disastrous  ;t  is  when  jealousy  or  misuiiderstand* 
ing  breaks  up  the  harmony  which  should  exist  between  these  two  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Indian. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  our  relations  with  the  boarding  school  hero  are  eminently 
•atisfiictory.  We  realize  that  it  has  been  no  light  task  to  see  that  thrue  or  four  score  children  were 
at  our  choroh,  dean  and  trim,  all  day.  every  Sunday,  and  Thursday  evenings  too,  for  forty  weeks  in 
the  year.  And  we  beUeve  what  they  have  learned  at  church  will  be  no  slight  factor  in  making  of 
tliem  moral,  upright  dtisens. 

The  following  are  the  statiatioa  of  our  church  work: 

Missionaries — mjde,l;  female.l;  total 2 

Organized  churches 4 

Church  buildings 8 

Communicants 330 

Sabbath-school  scholars 200 

Harriages  celebrated 0 

Ot&cen  of  the  churches : 

Indian  pastors 1 

Ruling  elders 16 

Deacons 7 

Contributions  by  the  A  churches $784 

Amount  of  aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions $1 ,  450 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Wiij.!am80n, 
Missionary  o/  the  I'resbyterian  Church, 
J.  A.  SMrrH, 

CT.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Aobnot.  S.  Dak.,  August  4,  1S94. 

Sn:  Your  request  of  25th  ultimo  for  report  of  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
tiie  Yanktons  was  duly  received.  Sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  comply  earlier.  Below  please  find 
•ammary  of  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May  31  last. 


Kamber  of  families 

Knmbcr  of  souls 

Baptisms: 

Infants 

Adults 

CoitflrmatJoos 

Ooidfainod  persons 

Ctanmnniean ts  died 

CdDaunlcaats  on  register 

Coramunicanta  during  year 

Burisls ............ 

Sonoay-scfaool  teachers 

Sunday  school  scholars 

ATeraee  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday 
CharcE  sittings 


Church. 
Holy  Fel- 
lowship, 
Yankton 
Agency. 


105 
307 

12 

2 

5 

167 

8 

lis 

102 

4 

21 

10 

90 

140 

200 


Chanel, 

Hoi  V  Name, 

Cnoteau 

Creek. 


43 
164 


3 

74 

1 

75 

68 

2 

5 

1 

87 

43 

123 


Chapel,  St. 

Philip's, 

White 

Swan. 


61 
194 

2 
3 

4 
95 

4 
89 
72 


8 

1 

27 

40 

125 


Thero  are  three  good  church  buildings,  rained  at  $4,500,  and  three  parsonages,  valued  at  $1,850. 
There  is  one  srhite  missionary  in  ciiargc,  one  native  deacon,  and  one  native  tielper.    The  force  at  St. 
Paul's  School  for  Boys  are  not  incliideil  in  this  report  nor  its  statistics. 

Amovmt  of  aid  received : 

From  the  Board  of  Missions  Protestant  Episcopal  Church $1, 656. 00 

Contributed  by  the  threecongrerrations  for  incidental  and  other  expenses  and 
various  objects  at  home  and  abroad 260. 58 

As  tbo  times  liave  pressed  harder  the  past  year  than  the  year  before  there  has  been  a  farther  fulling 
off  in  the  native  contributions ;  and  as  their  crops  this  year  are  almostatotal  failure  we  must,  for  the 
Coming  year,  expect  a  smaller  amount  from  them  than  herotolbre. 

We  havo  started  a  fourth  station  at  the  west  end  of  Andes  Lake,  where  weekly  services  are  held, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  re^nlarly  organized. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  any  especial  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  our  work  here  the  past 
yssr.    The  attendance  on  Sunday  services  has  been  fair  at  the  church,  outside  of  atteudauce  from  the 
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■ohools,  and  the  oonffregations  at  the  chapeU  are  very  fcood.  The  women^fl  soctetiee  have  all  kept  np 
their  meetisffs  and  tnefr  sewing,  by  which  they  gather  more  or  leM  money,  which  they  devote  to  local 
oli^ectii  and  help  to  miasiona  at  home  and  abroad.  The  men's  societies  have  been  too  mnch  absorbed  in 
the  politics  of  the  tnbe  and  their  own  local  affairs,  and  hence  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  chnrch 
work  or  self- improvement,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Blessed  peace  seems  to  have  settled  down  upon  us,  sir,  and  gives  us  the  hope  that  harmony  will 
always  exist  between  you  and  ns  of  the  mission  and  its  school:  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  yoor 
Christian  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  good  work,  and  the  assurance  that  we  shall  have  Justice  at 
yonr  hands,  gives  us  courage  in  entering  upon  another  year  of  labor  for  the  ele\*ation  and  salvation 
of  this  Yankum  people.  The  critical  time  for  them  is  at  hand,  and  it  behooves  all  who  have  their  best 
interests  at  heart  to  pull  together  and  redouble  their  efforta  to  save  them  Arom  the  desifns  of  evil 
men  and  the  horrors  of  intemperance,  and  the  license,  which,  in  being  in  a  measure  relieved  tmm 
the  old  tribal  law  and  their  wardship  under  the  Government,  they  mistake  for  liberty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joflxra  W.  Cook. 

J.  A.  SlOTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  UTAH. 

REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 

White  Bocktf  Utah,  August  9, 1894, 

Sir:  I  hare  tho  honor  to  submit  herein  the  annaal  report  referring  to  history  of 
work,  progress,  and  events  pertainingto  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1894,  and  as  required  by  section  2o3,  regulations  of  1894. 

In  obedience  to  Order  No.  137^  War  Department,  series  1893,  and  instructions  from 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs,  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  1893,  relieving  citizen  Robert  Waugh. 

I  regret  that  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  agency  was  not  found  to  contain  so 
much  for  satisfaction  and  promise  as  had  been  represented  by  my  predecessor,  and 
that,  although  mnch  effort  nas  been  expended  upon  these  Indians  in  the  past  year, 
they  are  still  far  from  ''the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  civilization.'' 

The  agency  comprises  the  supervision  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Uintahs,  White 
Rivers,  and  Uncompahgres  of  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians.  The  Uintahs 
and  White  Rivers  are  located  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  with  agency  headquarters 
at  White  Rocks,  near  base  of  Uintah  Mountains,  while  the  Uncompahgres  are  located 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  with  headquarters  of  the  agency, 
which  is  known  as  Ouray,  and  a  subageucy  of  Uintah,  at  Ouray,  33  miles  soutn  from 
White  Rocks.  During  the  past  year  these  agency  headqaarters  have  been  provided 
with  communication  by  telephone,  the  line  running  from  White  Rooks  throngh  Fort 
Duchesne,  thence  to  Oiiray  Indian  boarding  school  (4  miles  below  Duchesne)  and  on 
to  the  agency  at  Ouray. 

The  Uintahs  and  White  Rivers  occupy  a  large  extent  of  territory,  some  of  them 
living  as  far  as  60  miles  from  White  Rocks;  they  seem,  however,  inclined  to  come  in 
and  locate  nearer  the  ngeucy.    Old  Tabby,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Uintahs,  now 

Erobably  a  hundred  years  old,  lives  far  away  on  the  Upper  Duchesne.    He  clings  to 
is  home  there,  but  he  can  not  last  long,  and  when  he  is  gone  all  of  his  people  will 
want  to  come  in  and  take  lands  nearer  the  agency. 

The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  although  well  disposed  and  peaceable,  have 
never  been  inclined,  as  a  whole,  to  rapid  advancement  in  ways  of  civilization,  and 
have  appeared  to  look  upon  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  with  distrust  and  as 
endangering  their  rights  in  their  reservation.    They  are  slow  to  appreciate  school 

Srivileges  that  have  been  provided  for  them,  and  cling  to  the  idea  that  sending  chil- 
ren  to  school  is  a  favor  conferred  upon  the  agent,  for  which  they  shonld  reoeire 
some  separate  reward  or  favor.  This  is  gradually  being  overcome,  I  think,  and  the 
most  of  those  whose  children  have  been  in  the  school  the  past  year  realize  that  they 
have  been  benefited  thereby. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  been  oonducted  under  the  superintendence  of  I.  8. 
Binford,  a  person  thoroughly  dev(»ted  to  his  duties,  and  who  has  worked  hard  to 
keep  the  pupils  in  place  and  for  the  general  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  has  been  more  than  80,  while  10  of  this  number  have  been  transferred 
to  the  scnool  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year 
has  been  57.  This  number  has  been  sufficient  to  overcrowd  the  school  buildings  and 
dormitories,  which  has  naturally  tended  toward  laxity  in  discipline. 

An  administration  building  is  now  under  construction,  with  apartments  for  school 
.employes.    When  this  is  completed  the  dormitory  accommodation  for  pupils  will  have 
been  increased,  and  it  is  hoped  another  year  will  bring  about  large  increase  ef 
average  attendance  and  a  better  record  for  the  school  generally. 
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The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  have  this  year  doubled  the  amount  of  their 
fanning  acreaee,  and  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  cultivating 
crops.  A  few  have  really  good  farms  and  are  well  established  in  permanent  abiding 
places.  The  promise  for  crops,  while  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  is,  on  the  whole, 
quite  enoonraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  in  farming  obtained  by  the 
mdnstrioos  of  the  tribe  will  stimulate  others  to  efforts  in  this  direction  another 
year.  Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  are  desirous  of  being  provided  with  houses  for 
shelter,  and  are  being  helped  in  constrnctiujg:  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  Uncompahgree  are  the  most  intellectual  Indians  I  have  met.  They  esteem 
themselves  as  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  and  view  their  present  condition 
as  resulting  from  physical  alHictions  and  other  unavoidable  necevSsitieH,  in  which 
they  are  bound  to  abide  submissively  and  without  complaint.  It  has  been  found 
very  had  work  to  arouse  them  from  apathy  and  convince  tliem  that  we  are  sincere  in 
our  efforts  for  improving  their  welfare.  This  has  been  particularly  illustrated  in 
our  experience  in  starting  the  school  for  their  children,  which  could  not  have  been 
successfully  arcomplii^hea  except  through  the  combined  effort  of  every  employ^  of 
the  agency,  which  it  has  received. 

The  school  is  located  4  miles  below  Fort  Duchesne,  on  the  bank  of  the  Uintah 
River,  and  Just  above  its  confluence  with  the  waters  of  the  Duchesne.  Tbe  accom- 
modations are  comprised  in  three  two-story  brick  structures,  one  designed  exclu- 
sively for  recitation  and  school  exercises,  one  for  dormitory  for  boys  and  apartments 
for  male  employed,  the  other  as  dormitory  for  girls,  and  with  rooms  for  female 
employ^.  On  the  ground  floor  in  this  building  are  located  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
laundry,  bath,  and  sitting  rooms  for  the  entire  school. 

Plans  for  a  building  to  be  used  om  laundry  have  been  submitted,  which,  if  approved 
bv  tbe  Department  uud  construction  authorized,  will  greatly  relieve  the  situation. 
The  work  of  constructing  a  residence  for  school  physician,  a  bam  for  animals  per- 
taining to  the  schools,  a  storehouse  and  workshop  combined,  and  a  gymnasium  for 
the  boys  is  now  going  on.  These  improvements  will  be  completed  by  the  15th  of 
September.  Plans  are  being  preparea  for  a  water  s^^stem,  which  will  be  indispensa- 
ble to  safety  against  fire,  as  well  as  for  convenience  and  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the 
school. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  get  the  children  into  thvB  school,  48  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  school  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  42  during  the  last  month 
of  the  school  year.  Considering  the  apathy  exhibited  by  the  men  and  the  deter- 
mined opposition  manifested  by  tbe  squaws  couoeruing  the  schools,  this  is  consid- 
ered as  remarkable  success.  The  progress  that  was  made  in  teaching  these  pupils 
in  the  schoolroom  has  been  wonderful. 

The  grounds  about  the  school  buildings  have  been  leveled  and  provided  with  irri- 
gating ditches;  trees  and  grass  have  been  planted  successfully  and  the  i)lace  has  an 
attractive  appearance ;  30  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  school  grounds  have  been  fenced 
and  ouUivated  as  a  field  this  vear,  also  4  acres  for  garden  purposes.  The  30-acre 
lot  was  seeded  with  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  oats  were  cut  before  ripening  for  use  as 
fodder  for  animals  and  to  give  better  chance  for  the  alfalfa,  which  promises  well, 
and  another  year  this  field,  if  properly  tended,  will  provide  all  the  hay  that  will  be 
required  for  as  many  animals  as  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  school  to  keen.  The 
work  of  fencing  and  cultivating  the  land  has  been  done  principally  by  Industrial 
Teacher  Rube  and  the  boys  of  the  school.  Teacher  Walker  has  been  a  hard  worker  in 
assisting  Mr.  Rube,  as  well  as  in  his  schoolroom,  and  well  merits  this  mention. 

The  Uncompahgree  when  once  they  have  adopted  an  idea  are  determinedly  devoted 
to  its  sapport,  and  everything  looks  as  if  the  success  of  Ouray  Indian  boarding  school 
has  been  secured. 

Heretofore  the  Uncompahgres  have  done  but  very  little  in  way  of  farming;  have 
never  been  given  mnch  encouraging  assistance  in  this  direction.  Their  agent  has 
lived  at  White  Rocks,  seldom  visiting  them,  and  outside  of  issuing  them  rations, 
annuity  goods,  and  funds,  manifested  but  little  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  has 
really  been  of  but  little  advantage  to  them.  A  clerk  in  charge  with  limited  author- 
ity, eren  with  the  best  of  disposition,  could  do  bnt  little  for  them. 

During  the  past  year  very  many  of  these  Indians  have  located  upon  the  lands  that 
bmve  been  provided  with  irrigating  ditches  taken  from  tbe  Du  Chesne  and  Uintah 
rivers  and  nave  shown  a  good  disposition  to  work  in  establishing  themselves  in  per- 
manent locations  and  shaping  places  for  their  homes.  Those  that  have  been  assisted 
In  building  rough  houses  provided  with  windows  and  doors  have  iu  every  instance 
^own  gr%^ful  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  for  them.  A  few  of  these  Indians 
have  been  fortnnate  in  their  start,  and  will  do  well  the  present  year.  These  Indians, 
like  tbe  Uintabs,  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  some  living  60  miles 
from  the  agency  headquarters.  All  seem  much  interested  in  the  movements  of  those 
that  have  been  started  in  farming,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  easily  induced 
to  come  in  and  locate  themselves  on  the  lands  that  are  being  gotten  rea<ly  for  them. 

The  weather  in  this  section  was  very  cold  the  past  winter.     For  sixty  days  in  sue- 
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cession  the  thertnomcter  registered  an  avorafre  of  6°  below  zero.  This  extreme 
cold  made  it  impossible  to  do  any  work  on  the  ditches  or  farms  of  either  reservation. 
The  horse  stock  belonging  to  the  Indians  snffered  very  mnch,  and  when  spring 
opened  these  animals  had  been  rednced  by  effects  of  cold  and  starvation,  so  that 
they  were  incapable  of  much  service:  this  retarded  progress  in  startling  spring  work. 
Bnr  for  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  results  of  farm  work,  it  is  believed,  wonld 
have  been  all  that  was  anticipat-ed  or  hoped  for. 

The  Indians  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  like  most  other  tribes,  have  a  good 
number  among  them  who  will  drink  whisky  wnenever  they  can  get  it.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  it  f^om  the  miserable  white  venders  that  have  located  near  them 
have  been  abundant,  and  this  fact  has  been  the  occasion  of  no  little  annoyance.  The 
civil  authorities  of  Uintah  County,  county  seat  at  Vernal,  Utah,  license  these  vend- 
ers with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  can  only  hope  to  live  in  the  busineas  by  selling 
to  Indians,  and  these  officials  during  the  past  year  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
reckless  with  regard  to  the  results  that  might  be  expected  to  follow  this  traffic,  and 
only  interested  in  obtaining  a  good  snm  of  license  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  treasury. 

In  consideration  that  dnring  the  year  numerous  communications  have  been  for- 
warded reporting  upon  progress  of  affairs  of  the  agency  and  of  the  statistical  and 
census  reports  inclosed  herewith,  it  is  believed  all  the  information  reqnired  by  the 
Commissioner  has  been  furnished. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  to  all  the  employes  that  are  retained 
in  position  for  faithful  and  earnest  support  in  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  Indians, 
and  especially  am  I  indebted  to  Lieut.  L.  M.  Koehler,  Ninth  Cavalry,  for  very  valu- 
able aid  in  running  lines  for  irrigating  ditches  and  much  other  practical  assistance, 
all  of  which  has  been  given  voluntarily  and  apparently  from  a  proper  regard  for  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  a  disposition  to  render  personal  favor  to  myself,  and  to  con- 
clude by  acknowledging  my  appreciation  of  the  patience,  confidence,  and  encour- 
agement displayed  for  me  by  the  Department. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jamrs  F.  Randlbtt, 
Major,  U,  8,  Army,  Aciing  U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendknt  of  Ouray  School. 

OuRiY  School,  Juns  90, 1894. 

Snt:  Id  ooTopliance  with  paragraph  43,  Kales  for  Indian  Sohools,  1  have  the  honor  to  tabmit  this 
my  second  annual  report: 

At  the  o(>ening,of  the  school,  September  4.  1893, 12  pupils  were  present.  This  number  inoreaaed  to 
46  during  the  year,  44  being  present  during  the  last  month. 

During  the  first  month  or  the  year  the  work  in  tlie  schoolroom  devolved  on  the  superintendent 
entirely.  October  7  a  teacher  was  appointed,  and  on  February  5  another  was  added.  As,  with  ooe 
exception,  none  of  thene  children  haa  ever  been  in  school  to  exceed  two  months,  the  work  here,  as  in 
other  departmentA,  han  been  exceedingly  ditbcult.  The  children  have  made  gobd  progreMs.  thoagh  it 
has  been  eNpecially  difficult  to  induce  tlieui  to  use  English  in  conversation.  Yet  fair  work  haa  oeeo 
done  in  this  line. 

The  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  se^ng  room  and  to 
assist  the  matron  in  other  housework.  These  details  have  been  changed  weekly,  so  that  all  the  giris 
have  hiid  the  same  amount  of  work  in  each  department.  All  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dialog 
room  has  been  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls.  They  have  done  good  work  here.  On  a  few 
occaHinns,  when  the  work  was  especially  heavy,  it  has  l)eeu  necessary  to  detail  bovs  to  assist  in  the 
laundry;  aside  from  this,  all  the  work  has  been  done  with  the lUisistance  of  the  gurls,  and  they  havo 
usually  done  the  work  well. 

In  the  sewing  room,  in  addition  to  the  mending,  the  girls  have  assisted  in  making  their  own  clothes 
and  underclothes  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  the  other  necessarv  sewing  for  the  school. 

Under  the  matron's  direction  the  ffirls  have  cared  for  tneir  own  dormitories,  and  the  halls,  plmy 
room,  and  bathroom  in  their  own  building.  The  boys  have  been  trained  to  care  for  their  own  aimni- 
tories  and  building. 

The  boys  have  assisted  in  all  the  outdoor  work,  sawing  wood,  hauling  water,  caring  for  stock,  irri- 
gating and  cultivating  the  field  and  garden. 

A  field  of  about  30  acres  has  been  fenced  and  sowed  in  oats  and  alfalfa.  The  oats  promise  a  fair 
yield,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  alfalfa  will  famish  abundance  of  hav  after  ^e  present  year.  Tb« 
garden  has  been  well  watered  and  cared  for,  bat  being  on  new  land  does  not  promise  an  abcmdaat 
yield. 

About  100  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  nearly  all  living  and  growing  nicely.  These  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  premises.  . 

The  bam,  gymnasium,  shop,  and  storeroom,  now  under  contract,  will  be  mnch  ne^ed  unpnnre- 
ments.  The  school  is  still  in  need  of  suitable  bathrooms,  laundry,  and  some  means  of  piping  water 
into  the  buildings.  During  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter  all  the  water  had  to  be  nauled  ftom 
the  river,  and  to  avoid  freezing  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  barrels  in  the  halls.  The  slop  and  dirt 
caused  by  the  daily  filling  of  these  barrels  were  the  source  of  much  discomfort,  as  well  as  extra  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lewis  D.  Watkss, 

Suptrint4ndmni, 

The  SlJPKRrNTKNDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

Through  Mi^.  «Ia8.  F.  Raxductt,  U.  8.  Army, 

Acting  U.  8.  Indian  Aatni. 
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Beport  op  Supekintbndknt  of  Ukitah  School. 

Whitb  Bocks,  Utah,  July  96,  1894, 

SB:  Ib  oomplianoe  with  seotion  42,  reyised  roles  (1894),  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this  my 
■nniul  report  of  the  Unitah  boarding  school.  I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  sncoessml  contra* 
diction  that  we  have  just  closed  the  most  profitable  year's  work  that  has  ever  been  done  for  the  Uto 
school  children. 

Atteadaaos.— Onr  average  attendance  (57)  for  the  year  was  18  higher  than  last  year  and  16  more  than 
any  prerioas  year.  This  increase  in  attendance  I  attribute  largely  to  the  growing  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  Uie  Indians  toward  the  school. 

HsaltiL— The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  bat  one  serlooa  case  of  sickness 
oecnrriag  daring  the  year. 

Improvements. — We  nave  made  several  improvements  daring  the  last  year.  Heretofore  the  children 
were  bathed  in  washing  tabs,  la  two  small  rooms  which  were  a  part  of  oar  two  school  bnildiugs.  Last 
fall  the  school  emplores,  assisted  ttome  by  those  of  the  agency,  erected  a  bathhouse  16  by  36,  and  the 
Department  fomishea  us  modem  bath  tabs  and  apparatus  for 'heating  water,  so  that  now  we  are  able 
to  make  this  part  of  oar  work  a  success.  We  have  also  built  a  laundry  16  by  20,  and  a  root  house 
16  by  22. 

This  work  and  the  preparing  of  the  necessary  fuel,  caring  for  2  mules,  4  cows,  and  5  acres  of  garden 
miA  orchard  has  been  done  by  the  school  bovs  under  the  supervision  of  tiie  school  employes.  Last 
season  we  harvested  230  bushels  potatoes,  7  uushels  beans,  and  several  loads  of  squash,  besides  other 
vm  tables. 

MhooL— The  class-room  work  has  been  marked  by  progress  durinff  the  year,  and  several  classes 
advmoed  to  a  higher  grade.  Kindergarten  methods  were  adopted  anafound  successful  with  the  little 
children,  while  the  ' '  course  of  study  '^  was  followed  as  far  as  practicable  in  teachiue  other  grades.  All 
of  the  older  pupils  understand  and  speak  English.  With  out  few  exceptions  we  children  of  this 
branch  of  the  Ute  tribe  are  very  slow  in  learning,  and  it  requires  patient  and  long-continaed  effort, 
with  a  ffreat  deal  of  "reviewing,  '*  before  much  advancoroent  is  made. 

Ten  <miidren  were  transferred  iVom  this  school  to  Grand  Junction  during  the  year. 

ladostriea. — The  sewing  room  has  turned  out  the  necessary  amount  of  work  for  the  supply  of  the 
school.  The  girls  have  been  given  instruction  in  mending,  cutting,  and  fitting  garments  for  them- 
selves, as  wellas  the  neoessary  darning  and  repairing  for  the  boys.  The  boys  and  girls  do  all  the 
washing  uid  the  sirls  the  irpning,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  laundress.  Our  cook 
deeervea  praise  for  oer  splendid  management  of  the  girls  and  for  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  dishes 
prepared  from  materials  furnished.  The  matron  has  been  a  willing  helper  wherever  her  services 
were  most  needed. 

The  ftitare  for  this  school  is  bright.  Oar  agent  is  sealously  determined  to  place  this  school  upon 
a  basis  with  older  ones  in  the  seimce,  and  to  this  end  he  has  secured  permiHsion  to  put  up  a  third 
large  bailding,  under  contract,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  When  this  is  ready  for 
oecupancv  our  room  for  children  will  be  very  much  increased.  This  extra  capacity  will  be  filled  with 
nmp  children  whose  parents  have  heretofore  been  opposed  to  schools. 

In  conclasion,  I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  all  employ6s  now  upon  the  Uintah 
scho<rfroll. 

Very  respeotf ally , 

J.  S.  BiNFORD, 

Suptrinttndtwt* 

The  SUPBBOfTKNDINT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLB. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

EEPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoLviLLE  Agency,  Miles,  Wash.,  August gl,  1894. 

*  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  instractions  from 
your  office  under  date  of  July  5,  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
uigJnne  30,  1894. 

The  data  in  caee  of  each  tribe  connected  with  this  agency,  herewith  transmitted, 
is  believed  to  be  full  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain.  At  first 
most  of  the  Indians  objected  to  giving  the  information  asked  for,  but  after  thor- 
oughly explaining  the  object  to  them  the  information  was  usually  willingly  given. 
Reference  to  these  statistics  wiU  show  conclusively  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  steady 
and  healthy  progress  being  made  by  nearly  all  the  tribes,  especially  in  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

Agrieoltnre  and  indmtiief.— The  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  are  not  generally 
adapted  to  farming,  being  mostly  timbered,  mountainous,  and  rocky.  The  Indians 
of  tlie  various  tril^  carry  on  farming  and  utilize  pretty  much  all  the  available 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  irrigation.  They  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  nearly  sufficient  for  maintenance  of  their  families.  The 
valley  of  the  Okanogan  is  the  only  body  of  land  of  any  great  extent  which  might 
be  brought  under  oultivation  by  a  system  of  irrigation.  Farms,  as  a  rule,  are  small, 
but  all,  except  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Perc^,  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  occu- 
pation. All  have  some  stock,  prinoipallv  horses.  I  nave  endeavored  to  impress 
ibem  wi^  the  importance  of  increasing  their  cattle  herds,  thus  utilizing  the  lar|^e 
amount  of  valuable  grazing  lands  they  possess.  Outside  of  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing many  engage  in  Sreighting,  both  for  the  Government  and  private  parties;  others 
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pick  hops,  fisli,  and  hnnt.  The  Cosur  d' Alines  have  the  toest  fiarxns,  and  maintain 
their  families  entirely  from  this  source,  beside  marketing  a  large  quantity  of  grain 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Their  farms  are  large,  with  clean  tields,  well  supplied 
with  stock,  modern  machinery,  good  houses  and  bams.  Taking  the  various  tribes 
together,  I  think  they  will  compare  very  favorably,  so  far  as  indiistry  is  ooncerned| 
with  a  like  number  of  whites  following  the  same  pursuits  in  this  western  country. 
The  usual  annual  additions,  made  by  the  Department,  to  their  supply  of  farming 
implements  enables  all  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  fairlv  satisfactory  way.  The 
Lakes  and  Lower  Spokanes  are  much  in  need  of  threshing  machines,  for  which 
requisition  haslDeen  made. 

Poliee. — The  police  force  authorized  at  this  agency  is  2  offioerii  and  18  privates,  who 
are  armed  witn  inferior  revolvers.  They  are  divided  among  the  various  tribes  on 
the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations,  those  on  the  Spokane  KeservatioUi  on  which 
the  agency  is  located,  doing  the  necessary  guard  duty  at  the  agency  jail.  All  aasisi 
in  maintaining  order,  keeping  off  trespassers,  and  making  such  arrests  as  are  neoea- 
sary  from  time  to  time.  They  all  follow  farming,  etc.,  m  addition  to  performing 
their  duties  as  policemen.  Some  of  them  are  located  at  points  so  remote  ftom  the 
agency,  or  any  other  accessible  point,  that  they  are  seldom  seen  except  on  ration  or 
pay  days,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  assemble  the  force  for  drill  and  instruction, 
by  which  their  efficiency  might  be  improved.  Their  stations  range  ftom  8  to  150 
miles  from  the  agency. 

During  the  year  I  have  induced  a  few  better  men  to  accept  the  duty,  and  have  dis- 
charged some  that  were  utterly  worthless.  Much  of  the  time  the  force  has  been  less 
than  the  number  allowed,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  diffi- 
cult to  get  good  men  to  accept  the  position.  As  a  rule,  few  of  them  can  be  relied  on 
to  perform  any  special  service  unless  they  are  accompanied  and  directed  by  a  white 
employ^. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Chief  Moses,  of  lihe  Colnmbias,  and  Joseph,  of  the  Nez 
Perc^,  refuse  to  supply  any  of  the  police  or  have  any  of  their  number  on  such  duty. 
As  there  is  necessity  for  police  thei'e  I  hope  to  overcome  their  prejudices  the  coming 
year  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  occasionally  sending  other  policemen  there. 

The  Cceur  d'Al<^nes  have  no  regular  agency  police.  They  have,  for  some  years, 
maintained  a  police  system  of  their  own,  who  owe  allegiance  to  no  one  except  the 
chiefs  and  their  church.  There  is  necessity  for  a  change  in  that  rettpeot,  which  1 
shall  endeavor  to  make  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  do  so. 

Court  of  Indian  offeniei. — This  court,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  was  composed  of  three 
full-blood  Indians  of  the  Lower  Spokane  tribe,  but  I  have  reorganized  it  by  making 
two  of  the  judges  from  other  tribes,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
diguity  of  the  court  and  increase  confidence  in  its  work.  During  the  past  ^ear  the 
working  of  the  court  has  been  very  satisfactory,  their  decisions  have  been  just  and 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  presented,  and  have  always  been  accepted  as  final.  I 
hope  to  extend  the  working  of  this  court  largely  the  coming  year.  The  cases  tried 
cover  drunkenness  on  the  reservation,  adultery,  horse  stealing,  assault  and  battery, 
and  minor  disputes  concerning  ownership  of  land  and  other  property. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  court  be  authorized  for  the  Coeur  d' Alines,  as 
they  have  no  such  court,  for  the  reason  that  their  reservation  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  others,  and^  owing  to  the  distance,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  bring  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  established  for  the  agency. 

Crimes. — During  the  year  there  have  been  four  murders  committod  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  one  on  the  Okanogan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colville  Heservation;  all  the 
result  of  whisky.  In  these  oases  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  secure  conviction. 
Either  the  Indians  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  or  some  technicality  of  the  law- 
favors  them.  In  one  case,  after  I  had  spent  several  days  in  investigating  and  mak- 
ing a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  in  the  face  of  two  confisssions  of  the 
prisoner  that  he  had  committed  the  deed,  he  was  not  convicted.  In  t^e  case  of 
Chief  Moses'  nephew  killing  his  brother  last  fall,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  anj  evidence 
that  would  warrant  his  arrest,  and  recently  this  same  man  murdered  his  mother. 
While  there  were  persons  who  witnessed  the  act  they  appeared  to  be  dazed  and  no 
steps  were  taken  by  them  to  arrest  the  criminal,  and  be  escaped  to  the  moantains  in 
British  Columbia. 

During  May  last  several  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Che  we  lab.  Wash.,  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  Indian  woman  Susau's  claim,  and  during  the  altercation  a 
Cceur  d'Al^ne  Indian  was  severely  wounded  by  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Bitr> 
banks,  and  has  since  died.  Seven  of  the  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  oiA'il  authori- 
ties, two  of  that  number  being  held  for  trial,  charged  with  **  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder.''  I  filed  complaint  against  Burbanks  for  maliciously  and  willtnlly 
wounding  Indian  CamiUe,  and  upon  his  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  the  case 
was  dismiHscd  without  examinatiou.  I  shall  make  an  efibrt  to  have  me  case  brought 
before  the  grand  jury  in  October. 

Most  all  of  the  crimes  committed  can  be  traced  to  whisky,  and  as  long  as  Indiana 
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oan  obtftiD  it  I  suppose  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  will  be  committed.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  been  oon>ictcd  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  principally  tbroiieb 
the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  marshal  and  his  deputies.  Others  introducing  liquor  on  tne 
reservation  have  been  run  off  and  their  stock  destroyed.  Lately  there  appears  to 
be  leAS  traffic  in  whisky. 

Boads-^Ou  the  C<Bur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  there  have  been  constructed  10  miles  of 
new  road,  and  25  miles  of  old  road  were  repaired.  On  the  Spokane  Reservation  Oi 
miles  of  new  road  were  built  and  7  miles  repaired,  and  on  the  Colville  Reservation 
there  were  20  miles  of  new  road  built  and  18  miles  repaired.  On  the  CoBur  d'Al<^ne 
Reservation  the  need  of  proper  roads  is  ^reat,  as  there  is  much  of  the  time,  from 
^1  to  late  in  the  spring,  that  it  is  almost  imx>08sible  to  go  about  on  the  reservation 
in  a  vehicle  of  any  Jtind.  I  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  a  road  machine,  and 
hope  to  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  their  roads  the  coming  fall.  All  of  the 
Indians  are  ^adually  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads,  and  are  giving  the 
Bobject  considerikble  attention,  but  their  efforts  are  necessarily  handicapped  on 
account  of  poor  facilities  for  doing  much  work. 

Edaoation. — There  are  but  three  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  The  Govern- 
ment boarding  school  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  the  Col- 
yille  industriiQ  boarding  school  (contract)  near  the  town  of  Colville,  just  off  the  reser- 
Tation,  and  the  DeSmet  Mission  Indnstrial  boarding  school  coh tract),  located  on 
the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Reservation. 

The  Government  boarding  school  has  not  been  what  I  hoped  to  make  it,  yet  on 
the  whole  I  feel  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  many  ways.  The  children 
show  evidence  of  good,  careful,  and  diligent  teaching,  and  many  of  their  parents 
have  personally  expressed  grati6cation  at  the  progress  made.  Last  fall  the  build- 
ing was  repaired  to  some  extent  and  made  more  habitable  for  the  winter.  There  is 
yet  ranch  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs,  additions,  and  couvenieuces,  but  it  is  a 
ouestiiin  whether  it  is  best  to  continue  making  improvements  so  long  as  it  is  not 
nefinitely  determined  whether  the  school  is  permam^ntly  located  or  not.  Under  the 
last  treaty  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  have  a  school  located  at  such  point  as  they 
may  desire,  whether  on  the  ceded  portion  or  elsewhere. 

Last  snmmer  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  land  about  this  school,  with  a 
view  of  planting  a  garden,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  The  result  is, 
'  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  report  of  my  predecessor,  that  we  now  have  a 
very  floiirihhing  garden  of  several  acres,  and,  at  this  writing,  a  supply  of  vegeta- 
bles is  assured  that  will  give  the  school  an  abundance  for  the  coming  year.  The 
saceesa  of  the  garden  is  diie  to  the  energy  and  perseverence  of  the  superintendent 
and  fanner,  faithfully  and  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  school  children.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  state  that  there  are  at  least  40  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  school  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  and  the  ensuing  year  the 
garden  and  farm  oan  be  largely  extended.  Should  the  present  location  be  decided 
upon  as  permanent,  I  would  recommend  that  about  40  acres,  lyin^  between  the 
school  and  the  Okanogan  River,  be  added  to  the  school  farm  by  paying  the  Indian 
who  lives  on  it  for  his  improvements. 

1  he  DeSmet  Mission  industrial  boarding  school  is  the  only  school  on  the  Cceur 
d'Al^na  Reservation.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  whom  the  Department  the  last  year  contracted  for  70  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $27 
eaeh  per  quarter.  They  claim  for  this  school  a  capacity  of  300,  l>ut  I  do  not  think 
it  ample  ior  quite  so  many.  It  has  a  healthy  location,  a  fine  garden  and  school 
fsrm  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are  ample  buildiugs  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  so  far  as  I  can  Judge  the  children  have  made  good  progress  during  the 
year. 

The  Colville  industrial  boarding  school  is  a  nonreservation  school  and  is  also 
«nder  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  l  athers  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  Their  contract 
with  the  Department  for  the  past  vear  was  for  65  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $27  per  quarter 
each.  They  claim  capacity  for  150,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  can  be  prop- 
erly taken  care  of.  The  location  of  this  school  is  healthy  and  buildings  ample  for 
all  purposes.  They  have  a  fine  school  farm  and  orchard.  The  children  attending 
this  school  are  largely  drawn  from  the  Colville  Reservation.  So  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes,  the  children  have  made  fair  progress  during  the  year. 

As  a  rule  the  Indians  dislike  sending  their  children  away  to  school,  even  sb  short 
a  distance  as  the  agency  boar<Hng  school,  which  lea^s  me  to  think  that  day  schools 
should  be  established,  esnecially  where  the  agent  can  exercise  a  supervision  over 
then.  There  are  491  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency,  and  adaitional  school 
facilities  should  be  furnished  for  their  prox>er  education.  Estimates  were  recently 
ibmished  for  a  school  for  Chief  Lot's  people,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not 
received  authority  to  take  up  the  work.  I  sincerely  trust  that  permission  will  be 
given  very  soon  to  take  this  matter  up  and  push  it,  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  great, 
and_I  know  of  none  that  will  appreciate  a  school  more  than  the  Lower  Spokanee. 

work. — ^Moet  of  the  Indians  under  charge  of  this  agency  are  members 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  on  the  Cosor  d^Al^ne  Rasenration  attead 
ohnrch  at  De  Smet  MissioQf  where  tbey  have  a  fine  charch.  The  ColriUet  aad 
Lakes  generally  attend  church  at  the  Colville  mission  church,  thou^  each  of  thea 
has  a  small  church  on  their  reservation  where  the  fathers  hold  services  freqoentlj. 
Those  on  the  Okanogan  side  have  a  mission  church  near  Omack  Lake  which  th«j 
regularly  attend.  Chiefe  Moses  and  Joseph  Bands,  as  well  as  the  Neepilems  and  Saa 
Puelis,  have  no  churches  and  do  not  belong  to  any  religions  creed.  The  Lower 
Spokaues  are  mostly  Protestants,  and  have  two  small  churches  where  senriees  an 
held  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  missionary  is  a  full-blooded  Nez  Perc^  Indian 
educated  for  the  purpose. 

All  the  missionaries,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  doing  good  work,  especially  in 
Buppres-sing  polygamy  and  adultery  and  teaching  good  moral  habits.  Father  Dt 
Rouge,  at  the  Omack  Lake  Mission/has  among  bis  congregation  a  very  respectable 
nnniDeron  his  temperance  rolL  Others  may  have  the  same,  but  my  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  it.  M^ny  of  the  Indians  can  i>e  enlisted  in  the  eaose  of  temper- 
ance,  and  even  if  only  a  few  are  at  first  benefited,  others  will  follow  the  example,  and 
io  time  much  good  will  result. 

AUotments. — There  are  no  allotments  on  any  of  the  reservations  attached  to  this 
agency.  In  April  last  a  council  was  held  witb  the  Lower  Spokanes  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  willing  to  accept  their  land  In  severaRy  and  treat  for  their  unoccupied 
lands.  Tbey- unanimously  deci<led  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  them  to 
accept  their  land  in  that  way,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  were  not  snfficiently 
educated  and  were  too  poor  to  come  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  whites,  and 
begged  for  a  little  longer  time  in  which  to  educate  their  children.  Having  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  tbeir  condition,  I  heartily  approve  of  their  decision. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Canr 
d'Al^ne  Indians  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  but  I  cau  not  say  I  know  such  feel> 
ing  to  be  general.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  such  disposition  of  tiieir  reaerra- 
tion,  as  they  are  fully  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  among  the  whitea.  They 
have  much  valuable  land  that  they  are  only  using  for  grazing  purposes. 

B)Bio?ing  the  Upper  and  Middle  Spokaaes. — ^The  work  of  removing  these  people  froai 
the  vicinity  of  Spokane  Falls  to  reservations  named  in  their  treaty  has  been  a  slow, 
tedious  process,  occupying  much  of  my  time  the  past  year.  Councils  were  held  with 
them  and  the  Cceur  d' Alines  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  taking  land,  the  CcMir 
d'Al^nes  insisting  that  they  should  take  land  indiscriminately,  which  the  Uepart- 
ment  directed  be  done.  Smce  January  last  some  32  families,  aggregating  91  people, 
were  located  and  houses  erected  for  them  at  a  cost  of  $157.90  each,  and  10  aeres  of 
land  broken  and  seeded  for  each  family.  They  have  heen  supplied  with  clothing  aad 
rations,  which  latter  will  have  to  be  continued  until  they  can  harvest  a  crop. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  supplying  them  with*  horses,  hamees,  wagons, 
and  farming  implements.  The  delay  in  furnishing  them  with  means  of  boiMing 
fences  aronnd  the  land  broken  and  seeded  has  resolted  in  a  partial  loss  of  their  ftrst 
crop. 

'About  160  of  these  people  have  settled  on  the  Lower  Spokane  (or  Lof  s)  Reeerra- 
tion,  and  I  am  much  grati6ed  to  see  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  sharing  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  treaty  money.  Chiefs  Louie  and  Enoch  are  still  undecided  as  to  whidi 
reservation  they  will  go.  The  few  remaining  families  have  been  holding  back  on 
this  account,  andx^an  not  be  induced  to  make  a  selection  so  long  as  Lonie  and  Enoeh 
will  not.  Now  that  Lot*s  Reservation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  open  to  them,  I 
think  the  question  of  their  choice  wiU  be  qnickly  settled. 

In  closing  my  report  I  have  to  remark  tnat  the  maps  showing  the  Colville  aad 
other  reservations  attached  to  this  agency  give  the  casual  observer  a  very  meager 
idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  country  the  agent  of  this  agency  is  expected  to 
cover,  and  no  one,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  topography,  facilities  for 
travel  and  communication,  can  realize  the  labor  of  directing  its  varied  hnsineaa 
affairs  and  interests.  There  are  no  roads  through  this  mountainous  country,  and  to 
spend  dajrs  in  tedious  travel  by  wagon  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  schools,  small  act> 
tlements  in  various  •directions,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the 
various  tribes,  occupies  so  much  of  the  agent's  time  that  but  little  is  left  to  attend 
to  matters  requiring  his  attention  at  the  agency  office.  I  have  to  thank  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  very  liberal  support  given  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jko.  W.  Bcbb. 
Captain,  U,  8,  Arm^,  Actimg  U.  S.  Jmdian  Ap<mL 
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Eeport  of  Superiktbkdent  of  Tonaskbt  School. 

ToNASKXT  School,  Colyille  Agenot,  Augutt  16, 1894. 

SiB:  In  oompliMioe  with  the  regnlations  goyerning  Indian  boarding  sohools,  I  hereby  render  my 
flrtt  annual  report.  ' 

SitoatioB. — The  school  la  located  on  the  weet  side  of  the  ColviUe  Keservation,  near  the  Okanogan 
River,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  British  line,  on  Bonaparte  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  has  its  source 
HHtT  the  mountain  bearins  the  same  name,  some  25  milea  from  the  scliool.  The  water  for  tho  use  of 
the  school  is  taken  firom  this  creek,  which  I  consider  a  very  poor  quality  on  account  of  a  malarial  sub> 
stance  it  contains,  passing  aa  it  does  through  a  swamp  of  several  hundred  acres  some  10  or  12  miles 
from  the  school.  The  water  most  of  the  time  has  a  riled  or  dirty  appearance,  which  upon  standing  in 
a  vessel  for  a  short  time  shows  a  black  muck. 

Term.— The  school  oi>ened  October  23, 1893  (being  delayed  until  this  date  on  account  of  repairs  upon 
the  school  building),  with  a  full  complement  of  employes.     The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  80 ' 
popils,  the  ayerase  attendance  for  the  year  being  65.29.    Closed  June  30, 1894. 

OrgaiusatioB.— The  organisation  consisted  of  two  departments,  yit.  advanced  and  primary.  The 
advanced  departoent  was  placed  in  charen  of  Mr.  Otto  Olston  as  teacher.  Branches  pursued  in  this 
department  were  as  follows :  Beading  (Third  and  Fourth  Headers),  supplied  with  the  snpplemen* 
tary  reading,  "Stories  of  Our  Country  "  and  ''Scudder*s  Short  History  of  the  United  States;"  geog- 
raphy (primary  and  complete),  grammar,  penmanship,  orthography,  and  map  drawing;  axithmetSs 
(primary  and  complete). 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  from  time  to  time,  as  shown  by 
the  written  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  dnrinz  the  year.  The  pupils  of  th» 
department  were  idven  a  lecture  and  drill  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  history  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  eveninffs  of  each  week  during  the  year.  The  pupils  heartily  participated  in  these  exercises, 
and  I  nave  no  doubt  they  received  instruction  that  will  beof  ffreatuse  to  them  during  subsequent  life. 

The  primary  department  was  presided  over  by  Lulu  Ashcro^  as  teacher.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  (First  ana  Second  Readers),  chart  exercises,  numbers,  language  lessons,  drawing,  and  kinder- 
garten work.  A  very  decided  improvement  in  all  these  sutjects  was  the  result  of  constant  and  per* 
aistent  eifort. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  very  great  advancement  that  all  have  made  in  vocal  music 
Special  instruction  has  been  given  at  least  one  evenine  of  each  week  in  the  rudiments,  and  such  an 
faiterest  awakened  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  pupils  that  they  iire  able  to  sing  the  notes  to  most 
all  ordinary  time,  and  apply  the  words  to  the  music  to  almost  a  wonderful  deffree.  This  part  of  the 
daily  ezerciaes  has  been  much  eiUoyed  by  the  whole  school,  and  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  making 
the  sohool  a  success  over  previous  years. 

ladnstrial  porsnits. — ^I  have  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  and  com- 
fort of  the  aifferent  buildings  for  the  diflerent  departments  of  (royemraent  property,  via:  A  new 
commissary,  20  by  40  feet,  for  the  supplies  for  the  school;  a  new  bam,  10  by  30  feet,  for  use  of  stock 
beloDCing  to  the  Oovemment;  wood  shed,  16  by  22  feet,  besides  several  smaller  buildings  for  use  of 
the  school.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  received  a  good  coat  of  paint  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Scnne 
.'H)0  feet  of  good  sKlewalks  running  from  the  main  building  to  the  commissary  and  other  buildings  are 
a  great  benefit  to  all  during  muddy  an«1  stormy  weather. 

A  garden  of  aome  4  seres  has  been  ploughed  and  fertilized  by  spreading  the  manure  that  was  care- 
lUly  saved  (110  wagonloada  ha  vine  been  hauled  upon  the  ground),  and  has  furnished  the  school  an 
almndance  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  potatoes,  cabbace,  lettuce,  strawberries,  pease,  oeans,  com. 
oniona,  encumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc.  All  this  work  has  been  performed  by  the  boys  of 
the  Hcbool  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  there  being  no  industrial  teacher  pro- 
Tided  for  the  school.  From  previous  reports  it  has  been  said  that  there  could  be  nothins  produced 
on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  upon  experimenting  with  the  soil  and 
the  splendid  irrigating  facilities  that  are  furnished  hv  the  water  from  the  creek,  our  labor  haa 
been  abundantly  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  yield  of  the  above-named  articles.  I  wish  to  state  at 
thia  time  we  have  the  following  approximate  amount  of  vegetables  on  hand:  Seven  hundred  heads  of 
line  cabbage,  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  onions.  10  bushels  of  carrots,  2  barrela  of  cucum- 
ber picklea,  1,000  pumpkins,  1,000  sauashes.  Before  the  achool  closed  there  were  used  by  the  school 
700  (foaen  radiahea,  184  lettuce,  6  buanels  of  peaa,  156  doaen  of  onions,  34  quarts  of  strawberriea,  and 
45  dosen  beets. 

I  desire  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  school  that  it  has  been  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word :  that 
cieat  advancement  haa  been  made  in  every  department  of  its  oi^anisation ;  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
It  haa  reached  a  base  of  permanent  improvement;  that  the  inflnence  of  knowledge  and  civilisation 
haa  been  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  that  a  keen  deaire  is  felt  by  them  to  become  intelli- 
gent, useful  citizens  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employes  they  have  failed  to  enter 
Into  the  full  knowledge  and  understand  ins  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as  instruct- 
ors in  the  various  departments  of  an  Indian  bousing  school.  In  mv  opinion,  the  way  to  complete 
Bucceas  in  schools  of  this  kind  is  that  each  and  every  employ^  should  become  tnoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  rulea  that  are  given  for  the  government  of  the  schools  which  they  are  to  teacn ;  that  they 
should  study  how  much  each  can  do  to  make  it  a  success,  and  not  how  little,  as  some  have  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  wiU  aay  that  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year.    By 
the  appointment  of  new  and  efficient  employes  who  are  wiUins  to  ao  their  duty,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief 
that  tlie  school  can  be  placed  upon  a  higher  plane  of  success  uian  ever  heretofore  attained. 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Hkkrt  Hakkb. 
SuperinUndent, 

W.  N.  HiklLMAH. 

SuperinUndent  Indian  Schoolt. 


BsPORT  OF  Physician,  Colvillv  Aqbnct. 

COLTILLB  AOBKCT,  WASH.,  AuffUtt  1,  1894, 

Dbab  8di:  I  herewith  submit  the  following  summary  of  my  labora  among  the  Indians  of  the  Col* 
▼fUe  Beaervation  for  the  year  ending  June  80.  1894. 
ICy  report  ahowa  229  oases  trctatttdat  my  office  and  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.    Of  these,  16  were 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  5  lymp  hatic  tuberculoais  (scrofula),  and  of  the  former  olaaa  7  have 
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died  during  the  year.  I  probably  treated  nearly  twice  ai»  many  cases  aa  my  report  shows,  the  ailroeBtji 
of  manv  being  conHidered  too  trifling  to  report.  There  was  I  death  from  intestinal  obstruction,  a 
bomloides,  1  accidental,  and  1  suicide.  Six  Indian  birtlis  and  6  hnlf-breed  births  were  reported  to  me 
during  the  year.  The  Inditms  never  call  a  physician  to  assist  in  labor,  hence  he  moat  depend  oo 
reports  made  to  him  of  such  oases. 

There  hare  been  but  few  cases  of  acute  oonstitational  disease,  and  no  epidemic  foT^rt  during  the 
year. 

Taccine  matter  having  been  famished  me,  I  appointed  places  for  the  Indiana  to  meet  ne  for  the  par- 
pose  of  being  vaccinated,  and  found  a  great  manv  willing  and  desirous  of  havintg  the  operatiMi  per- 
formed.   Quite  a  number  had  the  mark  of  a  prevloas  vaccination. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  venereal  disease  presenting  themselves  for  treatment,  nor  doayphilitie 
manifestations  appear  at  all  prominently,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tuberculous  taint  that  many  have 
had  handed  down  to  them,  or  acquire  in  early  life,  the  general  health  of  the  Indian  might  be  oonsid- 
erodgood. 

Very  respectfoUy,  yonra, 

E.  J.  Thomas,  Agtnoy  PkyHeimn, 

Oapt.  J.  W.  BiTBB,  XT.  S.  Arm^, 

Acting  Jndtan  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  N^AH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay  Agbncy,  August  9^  1894, 

Sir  :  After  an  absence  of  three  years  eight  months  and  nineteen  days,  I  was  ordered 
by  President  Cleveland  to  again  take  charge  of  this  agency,  from  which  I  had  been 
removed  without  cause,  reason,  or  justice.  On  July  21,  1893,  the  thirty-third  auni- 
▼ersary  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  I  had  the  property,  books,  etc.,  tnrued  oyer  to  me. 

MAKAHS. 

The  position  of  this  agency  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
Indian  affairs.  Right  on  and  around  Cape  Flattery,  with  no  agricultural  land,  the 
Indians  have  been  living  ever  since  this  country  was  discovered ;  how  loug  before  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  right  here  they  have  all  they  could  wish ;  having  the 
straits  on  one  side,  with  the  Pacific  on  thcother,  they  can  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  and  they  make  use  of  it  by  sealing,  iishiug,  and 
whaling.  They  have  eight  schooners  and  a  sreat  number  of  canoes  which  no  other 
Indians  or  white  people  can  handle  as  expertly. 

I  found  these  Indians  in  about  the  same  condition  that  I  had  left  them,  except 
that  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  in  getting  whisky  I  find  more  drinking  among 
them  than  formerly. 

Sealing  is  the  principal  industry  among  these  Indians,  and  the  new  international 
treaty  as  to  seal  bunting  on  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  is  a  g^eat  hardship 
to  them.  These  people,  who  for  years  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  oat  40 
or  50  miles  from  the  cape  to  kill  seal  up  to  July  1,  or  indeed  as  long  as  they  may 
have  been  passing,  to  be  told  now  that  they  can  not  do  this  after  April  30  is  some- 
thing they  can  not  readily  understand.  It  was  a  mooted  question  this  spring  as  to 
whether  they  had  to  be  officially  notified  that  they  could  not  hunt  after  May  1,  many 
persons  and  some  of  the  papers  saying  that  they  nad  to  be.  There  being  about  this 
time  five  or  six  revenue  cutters  on  the  sound,  most  of  them  having  to  puss  right  by 
this  sealing  fleet,  and  none  of  them  having  notified  the  Indians  that  they  could  not 
hunt,  two  of  their  schooners  went  out  for  a  few  days  in  the  month  of  May  and 
caught  over  300  seal.  After  coming  back  to  this  port,  anchoring  their  schooners, 
and  taking  the  skins  to  Victoria  m  canoes  and  selling  them,  the  U.  S.  revenue 
cutter  Qr.ani  came  here  and  seized  the  schooners,and  ordered  the  Indians  to  take  them 
to  Port  Townsend  and  deliver  them  to  the  customs  authorities.  The  Indians  did  this, 
and  then  paid  their  way  back  on  the  steamer.  The  schooners  were  kept  by  the 
authorities  until  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  werereleased.  Of  course,  this 
cost  the  Indians  some  trouble  and  money,  as  I  thought  and  still  think,  unneces- 
sarily. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  another  season  comes  around  there  may  be  some 
arrangement  made  by  which  these  Indians  may  be  permitted  to  go  ont  in  their 
schooners,  th<)n  take  to  their  canoes  and  spear  seal,  at  least  until  June  1,  they  using 
their  schooners  as  a  place  of  refuge  should  a  storm  come  up  and  to  sleep  in  daring 
the  night. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  to  seal  after  April  30,  these 
Indians  have  caught  more  seal  this  year  than  the  last,  having  caught  over  2,600,  but 
had  they  been  permitted  to  seal  a  month  longer,  f^om  the  quantity  that  were  run- 
ning, they  in  all  probability  would  have  doubled  this  number. 

The  Indians  leased  one  of  their  schooners,  the  Mary  Parker,  last  November  to  a 
white  man  of  Seattle  for  the  purpose  of  trading  along  the  coast.  After  having  it  a 
few  weeks,  having  had  the  schooner  and  cargo  insured,  the  schooner  was  scuttled 
and  sunk.  The  man  made  a  written  as  well  as  an  oral  acknowledgment  of  the  deed, 
yet  when  he  waa  tried,  having  able  counsel,  this  man  was  acquitted. 
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The  schooner  Columbia  has  been  purchased  by  an  Indian  this  year  and  is  the  best 
of  the  fleet.  She  and  the  DeeahkSf  belonging  here,  are  now  in  on  their  way  to  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  spear  seal  after  August  1.  These  two  schooners  have  taken  a  good  many 
of  the  Indians  from  this  reservation  and  many  others  have  gone  to  Westuiinster, 
British  Columbia,  catching  salmon  for  the  canneries.  This  leaves  very  few  Indians 
here,  with  the  exception  of  some  old  ones,  women,  and  school  children.  These,  as 
soon  as  the  school  vacation  begins,  August  20,  will  go  up  the  sound  to  pick  hops  and 
dig  potatoes  when  hop  picking  is  over;  in  the  meanwhile  these  old  Indians  and 
women  are  catching  large  (quantities  of  halibut.  • 

As  the  sealing  season  begins  here  in  January,  and  as  those  who  go  hop  picking  do 
not  return  unul  the  middle  of  October,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  have 
employment  nearly  the  entire  year.  Besides  the  vocations  I  have  mentioned^  they 
most  catch  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  and  whale  for  their  food,  which  they  do,  always 
having  enough  to  last  them,  besides  selling  some.  These  Makah  Indians  are  really 
much  oetter  oflf  as  a  whole  than  many  settlements  of  white  people  on  the  sound  or 
elsewhere.  Let  them  have  a  schooner  worth  $1,800  or  $2,000  with  their  canoes  and 
they  would  not  trade  them  for  the  best  500-acre  farm  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  provided  they  had  to  live  on  it. 

From  the  census  I  have  taken  on  June  30, 1894, 1  find  a  decrease  of  48  in  popula- 
tion since  the  one  I  took  in  1889,  thus  showing  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  of  these 
people. 

On  February  22, 1894,  the  main  building,  consisting  of  the  agent's  quarters,  kitchen, 
and  dining  rooms  for  the  entire  school,  the  girls' dormitories,  sewing  room,  and  issue 
rooms  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contract  has  been  made  for  the  replacing 
of  this  building  on  a  better  plan  than  it  formerly  was,  and  we  expect  to  occupy  it 
when  the  school  reconvenes  after  vacation,  October  20. 

Inspector  McCormick  paid  us  a  pleasant  visit  last  March,  at  which  time  he  gave  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  agency  and  school,  with  which,  I  think,  he  was  well 
satisfied.  He,  at  the  same  time,  went  through  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  fire  on  February  22. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  doing  fairly  well.  I  am  inclined  to*  believe  that 
this  system  of  so  frequently  transferring  the  teachers  is  rather  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  children.  I  find  from  the  books  of  this  agency  that  since  December 
1, 1§89,  to  June  1,  1894,  there  have  been  no  less  than  seven  different  superintendents 
and  principal  teachers ;  this  for  four  years  and  six  months.  I  have  not  calculated 
the  number  of  assistant  teachers.  The  report  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
s<^ools  is  forwarded  as  ft  P^rt  of  this  report. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  does  well;  can  settle  many  difficulties  among  the 
Indians  more  expeditiously  than  I  can,  owing  to  their  understanding  the  language 
and  not  being  bothered  with  an  interpreter.  They  return  a  transcript  of  the  evi- 
dence of  each  trial  to  me,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  reverse  or  modify  their 
veriUct. 

The  poliee  have  not  been  doing  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  nor  as  well  as  I  hope  to 
make  them  do  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  employd  force 
engaged  here  now,  for  if  praise  is  given  to  one  and  not  to  others  it  creates  dissatis- 
faction, but  will  merely  state  that  when  sufficient  cause  is  found  as  to  inefficiencv, 
incompetency,  or  morals  is  discovered,  it  is  promptly  reported  to  the  office  in  Wasn- 
ington,  where  the  appointing  and  rectifying  power  lies.  I  will  now  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the 

QUILLBHUTB  TRIBB. 

These  people  live  35  miles  south  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  do  some  sealing  in 
their  canoes.  They  have  one  small  schooner,  but  having  no  bay  or  harbor  they  can 
not  with  safety  keep  schooners.  These  Indians  have  not  a  i^lr  chance  of  doing 
what  they  could  and  what  they  wish  to  do.  They  do  all  the  sealing  they  can  with 
their  canoes  and  catch  some  salmon  for  their  winter  use  when  running  up  the  river, 
bat  they  are  too  far  from  the  halibut  banks  to  obtain  many.  They  would  raise 
many  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  for  their  use  during  the  year 
bad  they  the  land. 

Although  they  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  set  aside  for  them  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  on  February  19, 1894,  they  have  never  yet  obtained  possession 
of  the  best  portion  of  it,  owing  to  other  parties  having  settled  on  it,  and  no  decision 
by  the  courts  has  yet  been  given  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  The  Pullen  land  case  still 
dra<;s  on.  A  notice  was  served  on  him  that  he  and  his  family  remove  fh>m  the 
reservation  on  Jnne  28, 1893.  Pullen  then  got  from  the  court  a  restraining  order, 
and  nothing  has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  about  the  matter  since,  except  that 
I  was  toldby  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  that  he  was  waiting  for  another  similar  case 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  court  to  be  decided.  I  will  say  nothing  more 
About  the  pQlien  case,  as  anyone  who  may  have  read  the  annual  reports  of  the 
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Agents  from  this  agency  for  the  last  ten  years  will  have  seen  on  which  tide  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  matter  rests,  which  is  undoubtedly  with  the  Indian.    . 

There  is  no  headmau,  chief,  or  tyee  of  these  Indians,  which  is  rather  a  disadvan- 
tage to  them  and,  for  this  reason :  There  are  several  who  would  like  to  be  headmen, 
but  they  can  not  agree.  The  cousequeuce  is  that  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves. In  my  appointments  of  judges  of  Indian  courts  or  police  there  will  always 
be  a  party  opposed  and  endeavor  to  bring  such  appointments  ijito  disrepute.  This 
has  been  so  much  the  case  that  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  them  to  elect 
their  own  judges  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  do  uot  act  properly  in  every 
respect  I  will  drop  them.    This  experiment  I  am  trying  now. 

I  find  upon  comparison  of  the  census  taken  on  June  30,  1889,  and  that  taken  June 
30, 18d4,  tnat  there  is  a  decrease  of  11  in  tlie  population  of  this  tribe,  which  is  not 
so  great  a  decrease  in  proportion  as  with  the  Makahs. 

The  day  school  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

THS  HOH   INDIANS. 

This  small  tribe  had  by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  on  September  11,  1898, 
set  aside  for  them  a  small  reservation.    On  October  6,  1893,  they  were  informally 

Jilaced  under  mv  charge.  I  have  had  a  census  of  these  people  taken,  as  of  June  30, 
894,  and  find  they  number  83,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  was  expected.  No 
correct  census  of  these  Indians  had  been  taken  for  some  years;  those  that  have 
been  sent  in  for  several  years  have  been  estimated.  Some  names  that  were  reported 
on  the  last  census  are  dead,  and  I  find  a  good  many  have  been  bom,  some  of  these 
several  years  old,  but  have  not  heretofore  been  reported. 

The  Hobs  are  in  all  respects  like  the  Quillehutes,  and  it  is  well  that  they  have 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  this  agenov.  They  are,  in  fact,  one  people.  A  good 
many  of  the  children  of  the  Hohs  attend  the  day  school  at  Quillebute. 

Conoliiiioa. — Inclosed  please  find  the  census  of  the  Makahs,  436;  the  Quillehutes,  241 : 
and  the  Hohs.  83;  together  with  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  and 
the  physician's  report.  With  thanks  for  the  many  favors  shown  me  by  the  Indiao 
Office, 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  PowKLL,  U,  S.  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Supbrintendbnt  of  Neah  Bay  School. 

Nbah  Bat,  Wash.,  AuguH  6, 1894. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sobmit  the  following  annoal  report  of  the  Neah  Bay  boarding  sohool  for 
the  year  endine  Jane  80, 1894 : 

As  I  took  charee  of  said  sohool  on  May  22,  1894,  this  report  will  therefore  oover  only  the  last 
month*B  work  of  the  year. 

Baildinfs.— Owing  toaflre  (mentioned  in  agent's  report),  oar  sohool  bnildicga  are  only  two  in  number. 
One  of  these  buildings,  formerly  used  by  the  boys  as  an  assembly  room,  has  been  changed,  and  now 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  dining  hall  for  the  school.  The  second  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  i« 
divided  into  two  rooms,  are  i>oorly  furnished  as  schoolrooms,  while  the  seoond  floor  of^the  same  build- 
ing, hitherto  used  by  the  bovs  as  a  dormitory,  is  at  present  used  as  a  dormitory  by  the  girls.  This  ren- 
ders the  boys  homeless  in  the  school,  and  making  it  practically  aday  school  for  them,  as  they  are  oblijged 
to  go  to  the  Indian  village  (2  miles  away)  each  day  after  school,  and  return  to  the  school  each  morning. 

Attsndanoe. — ^The  largest  enrollment  at  any  time  during  the  year  was  07,  the  enrollment  at  the  nresent 
time  being  63.  The  average  attendanoe  during  the  year  is  60/r,  which  attendance,  constdenng  our 
many  inconveniences,  speaks  for  itself  of  the  interest  taken  by  pupils  in  the  school  work. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  pupils  show  by  their  promptness  in  recitation  and  their  standing  In  the  dif- 
ferent grades  that  their  work  in  the  class-room  has  been  fullv  up  to  the  standard  of  the  times;  especi- 
ally the  work  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  under  toe  auspices  of  O.  W.  Myers,  is  very  pleas- 
ing and  in  every  way  highly  commendable. 

Industrial  wonc. — The  girls,  under  the  eflicient  supervision  of  Miss  B.  Donell,  have  been  taught  to 
cut  and  fit  their  own  garments  with  much  neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  industrial  teacner,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent,  having  charge  of  tho  boys,  has  mada 
something  near  50  tons  of  hay.  The  inaustrial  training  for  the  boys  at  this  school  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  consists  of  sawing  and  hanllng  cord  wood,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  complain  and  say:  **  The  boys  have  long  since  learned  to  saw  wood." 

I,  thereforo,  earnestly  urge  and  request  that  the  older  pupils  be  transfered  to  some  nonreservatioa 
icbfoU  and  that  the  younger  pupils  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  attain  to  a  degree  of  proflcienov 
ro%eir  work  to  allow  tliem  to  enter  such  schools.  At  present  there  are  5  bojs  and  7  girls  that  should 
be  sent  to  Carlisle,  Chemawn,  or  sorao  such  school. 

Trusting  that  the  incoming  year  may  bring  to  our  aid  more  room  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  place 
OS  in  touch  with  more  favorable  circumstances,  I  ask  to  remain,  respectfully,' your  bumble  servant, 

John  E.  Touxubix>od,  SuptrintendmU, 
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REPORT  OF  PUYALLUP  AGENCY. 

Pdyallup  Agency  (Consoijdatkd), 

Taooma,  Wash.,  September  7, 1894, 

8lR :  It  becomes  my  daty  to  submit  berewith  my  twenty-fourth  annual  report,  giv- 
ing an  outline  of  the  afi'airs  of  this  agency,  and  a  r^sum6  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
past  year. 

Take  it  altogether  it  has  been  as  quiet  and  prosperous  a  year  as  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  experience  for  a  long  time.  The  hard  times  which  have  been  experienced  through- 
out the  country  have  made  it  Easier  to  manage  the  schools,  and  have  kept  the  Indians 
from  many  excesses  which  pleuty  of  money  would  have  led  them  into.  Scarcity  of 
work  has  made  it  easier  to  get  and  keep  good  employes,  and  scarcity  of  food  and 
clothes  has  driven  many  chil£en  into  the  schools,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
at  home.  No  serious  epidemics  of  sickness  or  disease  have  prevailed  among  the  Indians, 
and  there  has  been  but  little  real  suffering  among  them  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

This  ageney  embraces  what  were  formerly  seven  reservations,  viz :  the  Chehalis, 
OeoTgetown,  Nisqually ,  Puyallup,  Quinaielt,  S'kokomish^  and  Squakson  reservations. 
Except  the  land  reserved  for  school  farms  on  the  Chehalis,  Puyallup,  and  S'kokomish 
reservations,  all  of  the  land  on  all  but  the  Georgetown  and  Quinaielt  reservations 
has  been  allotted  and  patented,  and  the  Indians  living  thereon  are  citizens.  They 
vote,  pay  taxes  on  personal  property,  and  some  of  them  hold  office.  Their  land  is 
inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxation;  otherwise  tbey  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  white  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Remnants  ot  other 
tribes,  who  were  formerly  connected  with  these  treaties  but  do  not  live  on  any  reser- 
vation and  are  scattered  amon^  the  whites,  are  also  connected  with  this  agency. 
Some  of  them  have  land  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate,  others  live  in  vuiages 
near  sawmills,  where  they  ^et  work,  and  still  others  roam  about  from  place  to  place 
as  their  inclination  or  necessities  compel  them.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  Depart- 
ment has  but  little  authority  over  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  ageucy ,  and  the  principal 
work  that  the  Government  does  for  them  now  is  to  maintain  schools  for  their  benefit 
and  supply  them  with  medicines  and  medical  attendance. 

The  Payallnp  Reservation,  as  stated  above,  has  all  been  allotted  and  patented  to  the 
Indians,  except  what  was  reserved  for  toe  school  and  agency  farm,  consisting  of 
about  5e5  acres.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  a  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  superintend  the  sale  of  such  parts  of  both  agency  and  private  lands  as 
are  not  needed  for  actual  use.  The  members  of  this  commission  arrived  here  about 
the  Ist  of  December  last,  and  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  preparing  the  lands 
for  sale.  Considerable  opposition  to  them  has  been  manifested  by  a  minority  of  the 
Indians,  who  claim  to  wish  to  sell  their  own  land.  This  faction  are  evidently  nnder 
the  influence  t)f  interested  white  men,  who  hope  to  reap  a  benefit  by  having  all 
restrictions  removed  and  the  Indians  left  unprotected.  The  most  serious  obstacle 
presented  has  been  to  ascertain  the  true  ownership  of  the  lands  where  the  original 
patentees,  one  or  both,  have  died,  and  there  are  no  lineal  descendants.  The  laws  are 
contradictory  and  uncertain,  both  as  to  what  authority,  either  State  or  Federal, 
has  jurisdiction,  and  what  rules  are  to  govern  the  descent  of  title.  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  having  the  commission  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lands  has  been  grow- 
ing since  their  arrival.  About  two-thirds  signed  the  agreement  giving  their  consent 
to  Daving  a  part  of  the  school  farm  sold,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  individual 
lands  have  been  put  in  their  hands  for  appraisement  and  sale.  A  large  part  of  the 
school  farm  has  been  plotted  and  surveyed,  and  the  maps  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  school  on  this  reservation  has  been  prosperous  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  larger  than  any  previous  year.  Some  tiuishing  touches  have 
been  put  on  the  buildings  during  the  year,  and  the  equipments  for  the  school  are 
quite  good. 

From  the  data  gathered  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Indians  have  raised  as  much 
produce  as  last  year,  or  that  they  have  as  much  stock.  Two  reasons  suggest  them- 
selves to  me  as  an  explanation  for  this.  One  is  that  more  land  has  been  rented  to 
whites  for  dairy  purposes,  which  does  not  show  produce  raised,  and  the  other  is  that 
their  horses  and  cattle  being  their  capital,  they  have  been  obliged  by  the  stress  of 
hard  times  to  draw  on  them  for  means  to  support  themselves. 

The  Glishalis  Hasarvation  is  most  of  it  now  owned  by  individual  Indians.  The  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  peculiar.  Originally  it  was  an  Executive  order  reservation,  with 
no  provisions  for  securing  title  U>  Indians  for  their  allotments.  To  provide  for  this 
exigency  the  order  was  revoked  and  the  land  released.  The  Indians  were  then 
allowed' to  enter  their  claims  under  the  general  Indian  homestead  law.  About  half 
of  them  have  made  their  final  proof  and  secured  their  patents.  Most  of  the  others 
sre  now  ready  to  do  the  same. 

The  school  farm,  consisting  of  471.20  acres,  is  what  is  now  the  actual  reservation. 
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The  boarding  school  here  has  been  prosperons,  and  the  attendance  not  exceeded  by 
any  previous  year's  record.  Some  iuiprovemeuts  and  extensions  have  been  made  to 
the  bnildluf^s,  and  the  crops  this  year  have  been  excellent.  The  Indiana  are  very 
quiet  and  peaceable,  bnt  many  of  them  are  lacking  in  energy  and  thrift. 
'  The  S'lrokomiih  Reservation  is  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Puyallnp. 
Most  of  it  is  allotted  and  patented,  and  a  school  farm  of  about  320  acres  has  been 
reserved  for  school  purposes.  Logging  has  been  heretofore  the  principal  boaiaess  of 
these  Indians,  bnt  this  year,  there  being  very  little  market  for  lumber,  they  have 
directed  their  energies  in  other  directions,  as  opportunity  oflfered. 

A  very  important  improvement  has  been  made,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  them,  in  the  building  of  a  good  and  substantial  bridge  across  the  S'kokomish 
River.  The  county  authorities  united  with  the  Government  and  the  Indians  in 
doing  the  work.  The  grant  of  $250  by  the  Department  to  be  used  in  employing 
Indians  to  do  work  on  the  bridge  is  what  turned  the  scale  and  induced  the  ooonty 
commissioners  to  give  the  order.  The  Indians  will  be  benefited  more  than  any  one 
else. 

The  school  has  made  quite  a  perceptible  advance  over  any  previous  year.  The 
buildings,  fSarm,  and  stock  are  all  in  fine  condition.  A  class  ot  eight  gnidaated  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  with  high  honors,  having  completed  the  eight  year's 
course  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  Quinaielt  Reservation  is  still  nnsurveyed  and  nnallotted.  The  boundary  lines 
have  been  run,  bnt  the  work  has  not  been  approved.  The  Indians  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  the  lands  surveyed,  so  that  their  selections  can  be  defined  and 
patents  issued  as  other  Indians  have  theirs.  They  say  it  has  been  forty  years  since 
the  treaty  was  first  made,  and  they  think  they  should  have  some  consideration. 

The  salmon  in  their  river  is  of  the  finest  qnality,  and  some  of  it  has  fonnd  a  market 
the  past  season  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  floods  and  strikes  stopped  the  tnina- 
portation,  or  more  would  have  been  sold.  As  it  was.  the  Indians  realized  for  their 
work  in  fishing  and  hauling  to  market  the  sum  of  $574.  Quite  an  income  has  been 
received  by  some  of  them  mm  the  sale  of  sea-otter  skins  which  they  have  obtained 
from  animals  killed  by  them  In  the  ocean.  These  skins  bring  a  large  price,  some  of 
them  as  high  as  $150  apiece.  One  Indian  alone,  who  has  been  unusually  successfal, 
has  received  over  $1,000  for  skins  ihat  he  has  sold  the  present  season. 

The  attendance  in  the  school  has  been  abont  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  There 
is  a  growing  confidence  in  the  school  among  the  Indians  along  the  coast  who  help 
to  sustain  it.  Unfortunately  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  mortality  amon^ 
the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  especially  among  the  children. 

The  Kisqnally  and  Sqnakien  reservationt  have  no  whi  te  employes  living  on  either  of  them, 
and  the  land  is  all  allotted  and  patented.  The  former  is  all  fenced,  and  is  inhabited 
by  Indians  who  keep  considerable  stock.  The  Indians  owning  land  on  the  latter  do 
not  remain  on  it  much  of  the  time,  but  gain  most  of  their  living  gathering  oysters 
in  the  neighboring  bavs  and  inlets.  Their  children  attend  school  in  the  three  ^rat* 
named  boarding  schools. 

The  Oeoigatown  Reservation  is  small,  is  surveyed  but  unallotted.  At  onetime  there 
was  quite  a  village  on  it,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  Most  of 
the  Indians  who  formerly  lived  there  have  moved  across  the  bay  to  Bay  Center,  where 
they  get  their  living  oystering.  They  have  purchased  land  in  the  village,  have 
bnilt  small  houses,  and  are  assimilating  with  the  whites. 

The  S'klaUam  teibe  of  Indians  belong  to  the  same  treaty  as  the  S'kokomish,  but 
have  never  lived  on  any  reservation.  Some  of  them  own  land  acquired  by  purcbasOy 
or  by  homestead  entry  from  the  Government,  and  others  live  near  sawmills,  where 
they  work  for  the  whites.  There  are  two  day  schools  among  them,  one  at  Port 
Qamble,  a  mill  town,  and  the  other  at  Jamestown  near  Dnnginess,  where  they  have 
purchased  about  200  acres  of  land  and  have  a  settlement  of  comfortable  homes. 

The  Cowlits  Indians  are  all  scattered  among  the  whites.  Some  have  homes  on  land 
of  their  own,  and  some  roam  about  and  work  for  others.  They  mingle  with  the 
whites  rather  more  then  the  others. 

There  is  bnt  little  change  to  note  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
dnring  the  past  year.  As  a  class  they  are  quiet,  peaceable,  passably  indnstrioas, 
but  rather  lacking  in  energy  and  thrift.  They,  however,  manage  to  live  comfortably, 
and  are  slowly  developing  from  year  to  year  in  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilised  life. 

A  religious  craze,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Messiah  craze  which  had  such  a 
rage  a  few  years  ago  among  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  has  had  quite  a  footing 
among  them.  Those  belonging  to  this  sect  are  more  temperate  than  moat  others,  and 
have  a  code  of  morals  which  tney  try  to  live  up  to,  which  is  of  material  advantage 
to  them.  Their  tenets  are  not  very  well  fixed,  however,  and  they  seem  to  be  groping 
around  for  something  more  stable. 

There  have  been  three  missionsries  stationed  among  the  Indians  most  of  the  year, 
and  their  efforts  for  their  improvement  have  been  effectual  and  important. 
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I  take  i>l6aBiire  in  ezpTMsin^  my  obligations  to  tlie  officers  of  the  Indian  Boreaa 
for  the  oniform  coorteay  and  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  treated  daring  the 
past  year. 
Very  respectftilly  snbmitted. 

Edwin  Bells, 
CT.  3.  Indian  AgenU 
The  CoMHissiOKiEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Sepobt  of  Superintendent  of  Poyallup  Schoou 

'  PVTAIXUP INDXTBTBIAL  SoHOOL,  Tae<ma,  Wath,,  Avgutt  17, 1894, 

8iB:  I  bsre  th»  honor  to  tabmit  the  following  report  of  Pnyallap  School  for  the  flecal  year  ending 
June 80,  ISM: 

Thie  yMur  hae  been  one  more  ofproeperity  and  progress,  and  the  pnpils  hare  applied  themselves  to 
their  stadies  diligently,  with  coodf results. 

Saholarship.— The  grade  work,  which  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  oatlined  in  the  course  of  study 
for  ^[ndian  schools,  has  been  folly  maintained  without  lessening  the  efficiency  or  importance  of  the 
manual  instruction. 

Most  of  the  pupils  finishing  the  course  of  study  during  later  years  are  doing  very  well.  Four  of  the 
six jrapils  in  ioe  last  class  oigraduates  entered  Eastern  schools.  Two  of  these  have  married  and  set- 
tled down  to  fsxm  life,  and  one  is  making  his  way  through  the  Northwestern  Military  Academy  at 
Hi^dand  Park,  lU.,  at  no  expense  to  the  Government,  preparing  himself  to  enter  Dartmouth  College. 
He  entersd  the  academy  last  September  in  the  sophomore  class  and  won  the  scholarship  prise,  his 
srenge  standing  for  the  year  bmng  9H- 

Atteadaaee.~Most  of  the  Indians  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  but 
there  are  some  who  do  not  do  so,  ana  we  are  in  need  of  some  way  to  reach  thoee  who  can  not  be 
influenced  by  persuasion.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  130,  agkinst  132  for  last  year. 

BaiUiags. — The  buildings  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  in  good  condition.  They  are  very  well 
arranged  for  the  work. 

We  have  a  good  water  supply  and  hose  for  protection  against  fire. 

ns  turn. — ^This  has  been  an  unfavorable  year  for  the  farm,  and,  in  common  with  most  fsrms  on 
the  lowlands  of  the  coast  States,  it  has  suffered  from  late  rains,  freshets,  and  continued  cool  weather. 
Moat  of  the  grain  crop  was  destroyed  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant,  and  the  garden  crops  were 
drowned  out,  so  that  the  ground  had  to  be  plowed  the  second  time  and  replanted  so  late  in  the  season 
that  the  crop  will  be  light.  With  the  exception  of  grain,  the  farm  will  produce  enough  food  for  the 
stock  and  provide  vegetables  for  table  use.  The  stock  consists  of  7  horses,  20  cows,  and  18  head  of 
other  stock. 

Carpentry. — The  carpenter  and  his  apprentices  have  kept  up  repairs  about  the  premises,  remodeled 
parts  of  the  older  buildings,  built  fences,  and  done  consideraole  painting  and  paper  haneing. 

Poaestio  work.— The  boarding  house  is  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  Is  kept  dean 
sadeemfortable.  Nothing  of  an  extravagant  nature  is  permitted,  but  plainness  and  order  prevail. 
The  giria  are  regularly  detailed  to  assist  In  the  various  domestic  duties,  and  are  taught  to  perform 
their  work  aatisfactonly. 

The  cohnary  department  ia  in  good  condition,  and  the  cook  in  charge  has  uniformly  provided  good, 
wholesome,  aad  palsteble  food.  The  girls  are  given  practice  in  cooking  food  in  small  quantities 
suitable  for  a  £unily,  as  well  as  assistinff  in  the  general  cooking  for  the  school. 

In  the  sewing  room  has  been  made  alTthe  giru*  clothing  and  some  for  tbe  boys,  besides  doing  the 
sseadlag.  Tbe  older  girls  are  taught  to  cut  and  make  thur  own  clothiuff,  and  after  having  learned 
are  given  experience  necessary  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  own  ability  and  not  feel  that  they 
Bonrely  upon  an  instructor. 

The  huadrj  is  inrovided  with  enough  machinery  to  remove  the  usual  drudgery  of  school  washing. 
Bvt  ikm  tuct  that  the  jrirls  should  know  how  to  wash  is  not  lost  sight  of,  hence  they  are  required  to 
waah  by  himd  all  the  finer  garments  and  such  as  have  been  bought  by  themselves. 

lArsry  and  reading  room. — The  library  and  reading  room  has  bad  its  usual  supply  of  literature  during 
the  year.  Hm  older  pupils  ei\joy  the  privilege  of  using  this  room,  and  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  good 
leamg. 

Insisi  matters. — The  agency  teachers'  institute  convened  this  year  at  the  Chehalis  Reservation, 
where  the  smployte  ot  tlus  agency  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  session.  At  these  gatherings  it  is  not 
aD  work,  but  the  social  feature  is  fully  developea. 

The  social  condition  ot  the  school  is  good.  Being  near  the  city  of  Tacoma,  we  are  enabled  to  bring 
the  po|^  Into  closer  contact  with  a  good  class  of  people,  better  than  is  usually  afforded  Indian 
eehoola,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  that  is  presented. 

With  thanks  to  my  superiors  in  office  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  year,  I  am,  very  respeot- 
lUly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  L.  CHALORAPr, 

SuperirUtnd^nt, 

MtfWTK  Bells, 

17.  S.  Indian  AgmU. 


Bbport  of  Superintbndent  of  S'kokomish  School. 

S'kokomish  School,  Wash.,  August  1, 1894, 

Sb:  I  bar*  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report. 

I  an  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  another  successful  year  for  this  school.  The  enrollment  and 
■tta»daiiri  has  reached  a  higher  number  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  hem  a  year  of  advancement  and 
njailt  for  each  papiL  School  opened  October  9,  with  36  pupils  present ;  this  attendance  increased  until 
mt  tte  cloas  of  th%  quarter  we  numbered  51  pupils.  The  largest  number  regintered  for  any  one  quarter 
faring  the  year  was  60,  and  we  close  the  fiscal  year  with  an  attendance  of  58. 

The  progress  of  the  pupQs  in  schoolroom  work  hss  be<Mi  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  last  y< 
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Promotioiis  have  been  made  doriBg  each  quarter  of  the  year.  At  the  elosiog  exerotoea  (Us  inoBtk 
we  will  graduate  a  olaas  of  8  pupils.  Some  of  theae  express  a  desire  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pu^aUvp 
School,  while  others  will  remain  here. 

The  industrial  work  does  not  differ  in  any  respeot  from  that  of  last  year.  All  the  pupHa  are  mak- 
ing a  steady  advancement  in  their  several  aepartmenta.  The  farm  work  for  the  past  fiscal  year  has 
been  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year ;  also  the  variety  of  crops.  Indications  prcnnise  a  booa- 
tiful  yield  of  hay,  i>otatoe8.  onions,  fruit^  etc. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  is  in  good  condition  and  is  inoreasing  rapidly.  Fonrteen  oows 
ftimish  mUk  sufficient  for  the  children's  use.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  of  batter  have 
been  manufactured  and  used  on  the  pupils'  tables. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  Most  of  them  have  been  painted  inside  and  out,  and  now  vn- 
sent  a  respectable  appearance.  During  the  summer  we  will  finish  repairing  and  painting,  and  taea 
they  will  be  in  first-class  condition. 

For  account  of  missionary  work  done  see  report  of  missionary  fiimished  herewith,  and  for  aanitary 
account  see  report  of  asenoy  physician,  also  inclosed. 

The  school  employ6s  nave  been  faithful  and  eificient,  and  I  would  respeotftilly  recommend  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  services  of  the  present  force. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  my  tuperiort  in  office  for  the  many  ooortesies  and  fiivors  oi  tiaa  paat 
year. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  S.  GUABAM, 

Edwhc  Eklus, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 


Report  of  Physician.  S'Kokomish  Rkservatiox. 

S'KOKOMDSF  S7BAGKKCY.  WASH., ,  18M. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  boarding 
•chool  and  Indians  under  the  S'Kokomish  subagenoy  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1804 : 

The  school  has  been  free  from  epidemics  of  a  serious  nature.  A  mild  form  of  coxvJnnctiTitIs, 
epidemic  in  character,  madf^  its  appearance  with  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  average  of  health  for  the  year  has  been  good.    One  death  occurred  i^m  tubercular  meningltia. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  school,  great  as  they  are  to  the  Indian  children,  are  hardly  moiv 
important  than  the  benetits  it  bestows  on  their  physical  oeing.  The  table  is  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  mUk  and  a  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  ana  fruita.  Fro^h  meat  forms  an  important  article  of 
the  dietary.  The  meals  are  well  cooked  and  such  as  children  with  growing  minds  and  bodies  require. 
This  wholesome  regimen  has  a  salutary  influenoe  on  all,  but  its  effects  are  especially  noticeable  in 
strumous  subjects. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  agency  grounds  is  good.  The  dormitories  am 
well  ventilated  and  commodious. 

One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  a  plain  talk  on  the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  and  physi- 
ology. A  minority  of  the  pupils  interest  themselves  in  these  talks  and  fair  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  right  living. 

The  S'Kokomish  tribe  is  small  and,  as  a  rule,  its  members  are  poor.  They  live  in  frame  houses,  some 
of  which  are  well  built  and  of  good  size.  In  some  canes  they  sufier  fh>m  overcrowding  and  the  con- 
sequent ill  effects.  In  the  care  of  their  homes  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  food  tliey  show  about 
the  same  disregard  for  cleanliness  as  do  the  neeroes  in  many  of  our  large  cities  in  the  east.  The  ria- 
ing  generation,  by  precept  and  example,  is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dangers  that  lork 
in  mthineas,  and  it  is  from  them  that  any  reform  tending  to  correct  existing  insanitary  condltiona 
must  come. 

Years  of  living  on  food  lacking  in  nourishment  and  variety,  overcrowding  in  badly  v^itOatad  hata, 
together  with  consanguineous  and  otherwise  injudicious  marriages,  have  produced  a  race  prMia- 
posed  to  scrofula  ana  consumption.  The  introduction  of  white  blooiL  when  of  good  qu^ity,  seema 
to  be  beneficial.  This  is  proven,  in  a  measure,  by  the  fact  that  children  of  mixed  Ijlood  e^joy  an 
astonishing  immunity  from  the  varied  manifestations  of  scrofula.  Scrofula,  as  found  amopg  the 
Indians,  resists  treatment  longer  and  is  in  every  way  more  obstinate  than  the  disease  as  ustmUy 
found  among  the  whites. 

The  "Shakers"  oppose  my  work  to  some  extent,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  beea  called 
to  prescribe  for  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  this  sect. 

All  cases  worthy  of  record  are  treated  at  the  patients'  homes.  The  office  practice,  thoogh  not 
recorded,  amounts  to  considerable.  I  believe  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  haa  received  treatment 
during  theyear. 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  Births,  12— males,  6;  females,  6.  Deatha,  8— males, 
2;  females,  6. 

Very  respectfully,  EdmuiTd  Barbt. 

Edwin  kklls.  Agency  Ph^tieiam, 

JJ,  a.  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  S'Kokomish  Reservation. 

IToton  City,  Mason  County,  Wash.,  JvOy  11, 1894. 

DiAB  SiB:  Herewith  please  find  my  report  as  missionary  at  this  place  for  the  past  year. 

Services  have  been  held  very  regularly  during  the  year,  with  a  lew  exceptions,  when  I  have  been 
necessarily  absent  or  during  vacation,  as  follows :  Sabbath  school  on  Sabbath  at  9 : 30  a.  m. :  prsaohlng 
services  at  11  a.  m.,  and  a  Thursday  evening  social  service  each  week,  of  an  hour.  I  have  alao  ocea- 
aionaUy  held  a  Sabbath  evening  service  at  the  agency,  when  not  otherwise  engaged.  These  have  been 
once  or  twice  a  month.  The  average  attendance  at  Sabbath  school  for  the  year  has  been  03,  more  than 
any  previous  year  since  1886.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  morning  preaching  service  haa 
been  72,  and  the  Thursday  evenine  services  48.  The  fhiits  of  the  work  are  gratifying  in  the  fact  that 
20  persons  have  united  with  the  church,  four-fifths  of  them  yonng  people  out  of  the  £iy  aohoeL 
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The  older  Indianf  ttiU  adhere  to  their  shAking  relision,  mentioned  in  my  report  Uwt  year,  which  is 
alclB  to  the  Meeeieh  creie,  hot  more  driUsed  and  Chrbtianised.  The  one  gn,tityiDg  point  in  oonneo* 
tloB  with  it,  howerer,  ia  that  with  one  or  two  exceptiona  none  of  oar  preaent  or  former  papila  on  thia 
reaerration,  who  have  been  connected  with  oor  aohooland  fiabbath  aohool  daring  the  past  twen^  years, 
bellere  in  it.    It  is  oonilned  here  to  those  orer  40  years  of  ase,  who  have  not  been  in  school. 

1  bare  alao  visited  the  Clallam  Indians  at  Dangeness  twiceanring  the  year,  where  there  is  a  day  achooL 
Sabbath  aohool,  and  amall  oharoh.  Host  of  mv  Sabbath  afternoons  and  evenings,  with  an  oooasionai 
Sabb»th.  have  traen  apent  at  four  different  atauona,  inclading  a  small  chnrch  among  the  whites  in  thia 
reirioii,  who  otherwise  would  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  religions  services. 

There  is  some  drinking  among  the  Indians,  and  they  by  no  means  do  as  well  as  I  conld  wish  in  other 
respects:  yet  the  two  following  items  are  enoouraginff.  Laat  year  the  principal  business  roan  of  thia 
re^on,  Hon.  J.  HcReavy,  owing  to  the  financial  crasn,  was  obliged  to  torn  bis  property  over  to  his 
creditors.  The  Indians,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  whitea,  were  largely  in  debt  to  him.  The 
receivOT  aaid  to  me  last  winter  that  the  Indiana  had  made  him  less  trouble  as  a  whole,  and  had  tcivd. 
koneoUy  to  arrange  aome  plan  for  paying  their  debts,  more  satiafactorily  than  the  whites. 

As  these  Indians  are  citixens,  thev  are  called  upon  to  work  their  road  taxea,  and  the  road  supervisor, 
Mr.  J.  Hanptly,  said  to  me  laat  winter  that  as  a  whole  he  got  more  satisfactory  work  out  of  the 
jwt^ii^nm  than  he  did  out  of  the  whitea.  They  made  leaa  objection  to  work,  put  in  better  dajrs*  work, 
and,  in  fact,  quite  a  number  who  were  over  50  yeara  of  age  voluntarily  worked  a  day  or  two  apiece  on 
the  road. 

My  relAtions  with  the  Government  employes  during  the  year  have  been  harmonious. 
Seapectfolly,  yonra, 

M.    ECLLS, 

Mittionary  qf  Uu  Anurican  Mistfionary  Auociation, 
B.  8.  Obahjjc 

Sup^rintendmt  STKokomUh  BMervation. 

Rbport  of  Superintendent  op  Quinafflt  School. 

PUTALLUP  (COlfSOLlDATBD)  jIOBNOT, 

Qfdnaiat  Sehod,  WashingUm,  July  17, 1894, 

BOL:  In  conpHaoee  with  paragraph  42  of  rules  for  Indian  schools,  I  hereby  submit  the  following; 
myflflh  annual  report  of  toe  Quinaielt  boarding  school: 

The  school  will  accommodate  40—20  boys  ancr20  girls;  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  31— 
22  boys  and  9  girls.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  Is  13  vears.  During  the  year  there  have  been  4 
deatha,  and  8  pnplla  have  completed  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  school  haa  been  and  is  care- 
ftilly  graded,  as  directed  by  the  course  of  stody  adopted  two  years  ago.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
each  grade  had  the  following  number  of  pupils:  Fint  grade,  11;  second  grade,  7;  fourth  grade,  2; 
fifth  p«de,  5;  aeventh  grade.  4.  and  eighth  giiade,  8.  The  third  and  sixth  grades  are  without  pupils. 
On  aeconnt  of  having  very  little  sickness,  the  pnpilB  have  made  better  progress  during  the  past  year 
than  in  any  of  the  previons  four  years.  Never  before  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school  were 
the  dlAarent  departments  of  the  school  better  managed.  The  boya  have  been  taught  the  use  of  fkrm- 
ins  tools  and  some  carpenter  work,  as  well  as  caring  for  atoek,  etc.  The  larger  girls  can  make  and 
repair  their  own  clothing,  as  well  as  repair  that  of  tne  boya.  Butter  making,  plmn  cooking,  house- 
keeirfnc.  tttc,  have  been  well  taught.  We  aim  to  have  our  boya  upon  leaving  school  to  Jm  able  to  do 
all  kinoa  of  ordinarr  mannal  labor  and  the  work  of  a  farm  and  garden,  and  the  girls  to  be  able  to  do 
the  honaework.  cooKing,  etc.,  of  a  small  family,  as  well  as  pliun  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc. 
Along  this  line  of  work  we  have  had  good  success,  as  well  as  having  our  pupils  weU  up  in  the  men- 
tioned grades  of  school  work. 

Although  the  spring  waa  very  late,  yet  we  never  had  better  prospects  for  a  good  yield  of  vegetables 
and  buy.  I  estimate  we  will  harveat  600  buahels  of  vegetables  and  20  tons  of  nay  from  our  farm  of  12 
aorea.  We  have  had  about  10  acres  of  land  alashed  ana  partly  logged  aa  pasturage.  With  very  little 
more  work  this  pasturage  can  be  enlarged  ao  that  7  onwa  can  oe  kept  and  butter  enough  made  for  the 
Mhool.  As  it  is,  4  cowa  are  furnishing  plenty  of  milk  and  butter  about  half  of  the  time,  which  is  a 
great  help.  A  large  kitchen  has  been  ouilt  and  other  improvements  made,  such  as  painting,  paper- 
ing, shingling,  etc.,  of  the  older  buildings. 

A  sitting  room  and  dormitory  are  nemed  for  the  boys,  and  should  be  built  during  the  coming  year. 
The  firflowing-named  school  employee  were  employed  during  the  year: 

Superintendent  and  teacher,  salary  per  annum |000 

Industrial  teacher,  salary  per  annum 600 

ICatron,  aalary  per  annum 4.50 

Cook,  aalary  per  annum 450 

Four  apprentices,  each 48 

A  aeamatreaa  was  employed  nearly  alx  months  daring  the  first  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  $460 
per  annum.  Shonld  we  be  auccessful  in  getting  in  more  girls,  a  seamstress  will  bo  nf>eded  another 
year,  but  at  present  the  matron  can  attend  to  this  work.  The  school  can  be  n^anaged  with  the  same 
force  of  employ^a  we  now  have  during  the  coming  year,  but  with  no  less  without  neglecting  im> 
portent  work. 

Thanking  my  anperiors  in  the  service  for  courtesies  shown  me, 
I  am  your  obedient  aervant, 

B.  W.  AOAB, 

SuperirUendatt  and  JsoeAar. 
To  SOPBBIimif  iiBMT  In DIAlf  SCHOOIA 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLAiJP  AOENCT,  Wash.,  AuguH  fl,  1894. 

8iB :  In  oomplimnoe  with  instraotions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
•abmit  herewith  my  first  annnal  report  of  the  Tulalip  Agency,  with  the  statistics  of 
the  llTe  reservations  under  my  charge. 
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Haying  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  Ist  of  Jnl  j  last,  it  ean  not  be  expected 
that  I  am  able  to  make  as  faU  and  satisfactory  report  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of 
the  agency  as  could  my  predecessor,  *who  was  in  charge  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  several  reservations  comprising  this  agency  ham 
been  so  foUy  described  in  previous  reports  that  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  rdisr 
to  same  except  incidentally. 

From  my  bmited  opportunity  for  observation  as  to  the  status  and  condition  of 
these  Indians,  I  find  them  all  doing  fairly  well.  They  are  well  clothed,  well  behaved, 
and  though  affected  more  or  less  by  the  stringency  of  the  times,  I  see  no  evidenoee  of 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  do  I  near  of  any,  except  one  instance  of  a 
very  old  couple  on  the  Swinomish  Reservation.  These  Ludians  are  easily  controlled 
and  are  reasonably  industrious. 

Occasional  cases  of  misdemeanor  occur^  which  are  promptly  dealt  with  by  the 
court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  the  parties,  if  guilty,  speedily  punished.  Drunkenness 
does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  unon  the  reservations,  as  it  is  easy  to  get 
whisky  in  the  little  towns  adjoining,  ana  indulge  in  the  vice  where  there  is  little 
or  no  risk  of  punishment  and  where  uie  difficulties  encountered  by  the  agent  in  sac- 
cessfully  prosecuting  whisky  sellers  have  been  fuUy  set  forth  in  previous  reports 
£rom  this  agency. 

There  are  two  schools  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  agency.  One^  the  Tol^ 
lip  industrial  boarding  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  scholars,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  I  have  visited  this  school  ftequently,  inspected  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  can  not  speak  in  praise  too  hich  of  its  superintendent.  Father  Dubbel,  and 
his  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  I  attended  the  closing  exercises  of  this  school,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  in  declamation,  singing,  and  act- 
ing would  have  been  creditable  to  some  Eastern  schools.  This  school  deserves  the 
liberal  support  of  the  Qovemment,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  whatever  sum  may 
be  needed  to  increase  its  accommodations  for  an  additional  number  of  pupils  as 
money  well  expended. 

The  Lummi  day  school  has  only  a  small  average  attendance,  due  in  part  to  tiie 
carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parents — in  some  cases  to  their  active  opposi- 
tion ;  and  as  the  farmer  at  this  reserve  has  been  dispensed  with,  they  do  as  the^  please, 
so  I  am  informed,  in  this  and  most  other  matters.*  As  the  Lummi  Reservation  is  at 
least  70  miles  from  Tulalip,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  agent  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  needed  supervision  over  it  without  the  active  aid  and  assistance  of  a  farmer. 

In  conclusion  I  bes  leave  to  state  that  there  are  evidences  of  an  increase  of  civil- 
ization among  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  Improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  year  at  the  agency  and  at  the  Tulalip  school,  and  conditions  are  such  that,  before 
many  years,  these  people  should  be  self-supporting  and  independent  of  aid  £rom  the 
Qovemment. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  D.  C.  Govan, 

U.  8.  Indian  Ag§mL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Tulalip  School. 

TmJLLIP  IKDDSTBIAL  BOABDUCO  SOBOOL,  AnffUH  91,  ItPi. 

SiB:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  TuUdip  industrial  bosrdinc  school  for 
the  year  1893-*04. 

Attsadsnos. — The  eeneral  attendance,  excepting  the  month  of  October,  has  been  above  the  oootraei 
number,  vis,  above  100. 

School  foree.— In  the  management  of  the  school  I  have  been  assisted  bv  a  larger  school  force  than 
would  at  first  seem  possible,  considering  the  amount  allowed  for  the  school.  Our  school  force  conalata 
of  1  superintendent,  8  sisters  of  charity,  2  lav  schoolteachers,  1  industrial  teacher,  1  shoemaker,  aad 
1  farmer.  The  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  the  sisters  alone  permits  us  to  maintain  sneh  an  axtoa- 
sive  force. 

Bohool  work. — In  the  schoolrooms  excellent  work  has  been  done,  and  considering  the  mental  state  of 
most  of  the  children,  some  not  being  able  to  speak  or  understand  one  word  of  English  when  broojght 
to  the  school,  I  dare  say  that  our  work  would  compare  most  favorably  with  simiJar  grsdea  in  white 
schools.  Our  closing  exercises,  and  various  other  entertainments  during  the  year,  were  certainly  a 
oredit  to  the  children  and  a  visible  proof  of  the  earnest  work  of  their  teachers.  A  class  of  10  girls  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  piano  playing.  Initruction  in  this  line  is  not  given  with  the  idse  of 
making  artists  of  them,  but  rather  as  a  rewind  for  the  faithful  attendance  to  their  ether  dutlea. 

Industrial  work. — The  improvement  in  this  line,  which  I  oonsider  ofpriniaty  importai|oa,  being  the 
most  nssftd  in  the  pupil's  after  years,  has  also  been  verv  marked.  Tne  boys  have  been  taogbi  car- 
pentaring.  engineering,  blacksraithing,  shoemaking,  baking,  and  farmiag.  The  giris  bava  been 
instmcted  most  carefmly  and  thorouf^ly  in  the  various  or^nary  housohom  duties.  The  nmnerooa 
improvements  made  in  tne  school  buiwings  during  the  past  year  nave  Aimished  an  excellent  opporto- 
nity  for  industrial  instruction. 

Improvements.— The  following  are  the  chief  improvements  which  have  been  made  during  Um  past 

Er:  Most  of  the  boildinn  have  been  painted.  Better  class  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  oyea 
artitioning  a  large  hau  into  two  airy  and  lightsome  rooms.  A  new  wash  room  for  the  boys  aaa 
been  added.    Oinng  to  lack  of  space  in  boys*  dormitories,  dooble-ttoiy  beds  are  stfU  a  nnfinaa1|fj 
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In  the  loiwer  of  oar  two  domiltoriet,  however,  I  h»ve  divided  them,  considering  the  crowding  of  beda 
this  neoeftsitated,  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  chief  improveroeut,  however,  has  been  in  the  sanitary 
line.  Two  sepuvto  sewers,  each  about  400  feet  long,  have  been  laid;  washout  closets  have  been  put 
In  the  dormitories  for  night  use :  a  standard  enameled  bath  tab  has  been  provided  for  the  girls,  besides 
many  lesser  improvements  in  the  same  direction. 

Veaded  improvements.— Kotwithstandinff  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  much  remains 
tobe  donei  The  school  bnildings  are  wiuiout  any  means  of  protection  in  case  of  Are;  most  of  them 
need  ahinsling;  the  floors  in  class  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  dormitoriee,  and  the  plank  walks  around 
school  bafldings  are  worn  through.  Acting  with  the  approval  of  Inspector  McCorroick.  who  visited 
the  aebool,  I  made  a  careful  estimate  for  sJl  these  much-needed  improvements  about  three  months 
ago  and  sabmitted  the  same  to  vour  predecessor,  Mr.  C.  C.  Thornton. 

General  hsalth.— The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  during  the  past  year.  Excepting  some  oases 
of  hereditary  scrofula,  we  have  had  no  serious  sicluess.    Dr.  £.  Buchanan  has  shown  the  greatest 

CMible  care  and  solioilude  for  our  school  children,  and  no  doubt,  thanks  to  his  constant  attention,  we 
ve  been  spared  from  any  serious  sickness. 
Reapectfnuv  submitted. 

PBTBB  J.  DUBBBL, 

D.  C.  GoYAK,  Superintendent, 

U.  8.  Jnditm  AgtnL 


Report  of  Physician,  Tulalip  Aqbnct. 

TULAUP  AOBircT,  AuguMt  90, 1894. 

SiBs  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  tollowing  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1894: 

Tke  attiitary  condition  of  the  Indians  oonuected  with  this  agency  is  improving  every  year,  and 
tbla  ia  eai>eoiaily  true  of  the  Snohomish  and  Lnnmii  tribes. 

I  endeavor  at  all  times  to  instill  the  importance  of  hygienic  rules  into  them,  bnt  must  admit  that  the 
result  la  often  diaoooraging,  particularly  among  thoae  who  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  older 
slement. 

I  have  treated  383  oases  during  the  vear ;  of  these  298  recovered,  14  dlscontinaed  treatment,  40  died, 
and  31  lemained  under  treatment  attne  close  of  the  year;  45  births  were  reported. 

"So  epidonica  have  occurred,  the  principal  diseases  treated  being  iuflnenea,  scroftila,  consumption, 
rbenmatiam,  bronehitis.  tonsilitia,  and  ooijunotivitis;  14  died  l¥om  consumption,  about  35  per  oent 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

A  hospital  ia  badly  needed  at  this  agency,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Indians  would  gladly  avail 
ihemaelvea  of  its  benefits.   Obstinate  and  cnronlc  cases  could  be  removed  to  it,  relief  given,  and  doubt- 
less be  the  means  or  saving  many  lives;  much  surgical  work  could  also  be  done&at  must  now  be 
avoided  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  to  perform  the  operations. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  BUCHANAlf. 

D.  C.  OOTAK,  Agency  Fhyeieicm, 

U.  B.  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency,  Fort  Simooe,  Wa$h.,  August  t7f  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliftnce  witli  the  Department  regnlationa,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  tlBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

From  North  YaKima  (the  railroad  station)  to  Fort  Simcoe  is  a  distance  of  about 
34  miles.  Twenty  miles  of  the  distance  is  through  sagebiush,  and  not  a  house, 
tepee,  or  cultivated  spot  is  passed ;  but  as  Fort  Simcoe  is  neared,  the  aspect  changes 
noticeably.  Sagebrush  gives  place  to  thick  growing  g^ass,  and  wild  flowers  in 
mTriadfl  deck  the  plain.  Along  the  streams  of  the  Satas,  Toppenish,  Simcoe,  and 
Aht^T'*^'",  that  take  their  rise  in  the  foothills  and  water  the  reservation,  are  many 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  sweet  wild  rose  nods  its  morning-tinted  face 
from  a  delicious  tangle  of  wild  svrin^a,  hawthorn,  and  flowering  currant,  all  in  the 
splendid  growth  they  maintain,  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  fine  asbey 
•oil,  which  sifted  down  in  those  chaotic  days  when  these  great  piles  of  rock  were 
torn  np  and  flung  in  frowning  heaps  to  leave  room  for  the  quiet  level  that  should 
lie  in  all  its  beauty  beneath  their  fostering,  protecting  shadow.  The  glistening 
■DOW  peak  of  Mount  Adams  stands  in  the  background  like  a  hoary-headed  guardian. 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  marks  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation,  ana 
hia  leaser  kin  rear  their  heads  before  him ;  some  of  them  bare  and  brown  in  the  sun- 
light, others  mottled  with  masses  of  flowers  that  give  them  the  appearance  of  rare 
mosaics  in  the  distance  and  still  others,  dark  and  gloomy  with  tlie  dense  growth 
ofpine  and  cedar  that  covers  them  like  a  pall. 

This  reservation  is  said  to  be  the  finest  body  of  land  in  the  State.  It  is  more  than 
40  miles  square  and  contains  about  800,000  acres.  The  beautiful  Yakima  River 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  and  will  fnmish  water  for  irrigation  whenever  the 
fields  adjacent  to  it  shall  be  improved. 

At  present,  this  x>ortion  of  the  reservation  is  the  home  of  the  "  wild  Yakimas." 
They  refase  to  take  their  land  by  allotments,  but  have  marked  off  a  line  which  they 
claim  as  their  reservation  in  common.  Of  14  tribes  originally  assigned  to  this  res* 
erration,  13  have  lost  their  identity  by  intermarriage  and  have  ceased  to  keep  up 
their  separate  tribal  relations ;  but  the  tribe  known  as  the  Yakimas,  proper,  nave 
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noYor  given  up  these  relations,  and  Iceep  separate  and  apart  from  other  Indians, 
having  their  own  chief  and  head  men.  They  have  never  accepted  blankeCt,  rations, 
or  any  help  from  the  Grovernment,  refuHing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  to 
recognize  the  agent  in  any  way,  claiming  that  their  "Tyee"  is  a  military  officer  at 
Vancouver.  They  live  by  doing  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  wild  farming,  sell- 
ing wild  hay  to  the  townspeople,  and  fishing  in  the  streams.  These  Indians  hold 
to  their  ancient  customs  and  forms  of  religion.  They  are  called  ''  Sun- worshipers  " 
and  have  great  religions  festivals  in  an  immense  tepee.  They  decorate  with  paint 
and  feathers  in  a  manner  snfifcient  to  justify  any  terrors  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  red  man,  and  loftily  ignore  all  efforts  to  better  their  con- 
dition or  to  educate  their  children. 

Durinjr  a  visit  of  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector  McCormick,  last  Pebmary,  four  of  the  head 
men  of  the  Yakimas  invited  the  inspector  and  myself  to  visit  them  at  an  appointed 
time.  We  did  so,  and  found  200  Indians  painted  and  decorated  in  the  most  eorgeoas 
style.  They  asked  the  inspector  to  have  a  certain  piece  of  land  set  off  to  them  aa  a 
separate  reservation.  When  the  inspector  explained  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
they  unceremoniously  ordered  us  to  leave  and  not  to  come  upon  their  premises  any 
more.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  left. 

The  other  Indians  of  the  reservation  are  making  slow  but  fair  progress  toward 
civilization.  I  think  that  the  taking  of  their  lands  in  severalty  will  be  of  great 
benefit  and  blessing.  They  seem  to  be  more  ambitious,  and  take  more  pride  in  their 
lands  than  formerly.  I  find,  however,  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  them 
selves  oyer  fences  and  lines.  Manv  who  have  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land  not 
covered  by  their  allotments  now,  but  have  been  allotted  to  others,  are  dissatisfied. 
Fences  that  were  built  upon  lands  not  included  in  their  allotments  also  causes  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  and  it  is  very  hard  to  arrange  these  matters  to  satisfy  both 
parties,  one  party  claiming  that  the  land  and  all  upon  it  was  allotted  to  him,  while 
the  other  claims  that  the  fences,  and  the  wire  they  were  built  with,  which  he  bought, 
and  the  posts  he  split,  should  be  returned  to  him. 

For  many  years  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  have  received  most  of  their  money 
jtrom  the  sale  of  horses :  but  for  several  years  there  has  been  absolutely  no  mvket 
for  horses,  and  the  result  is  the  Indians  are  very  hard  up  and  have  nothing  to  sell  to 
obtain  money  with  which  to  improve  their  farms.  They  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Qovemment  when  they  so  much  needed  Govern- 
ment assistance  as  now:  that  if  they  could  have  help  tor  a  few  years  they  would 
become  independent.  Tnis  state  of  affairs  has  forced  many  of  them  to  send  their 
wives  to  the  berry  fields,  while  the  men  go  to  the  fisheries  along  the  Columbia  to 
catch  and  dry  salmon  for  the  winter. 

The  disputed  fishery  rights  of  the  Indians  along  the  Columbia  has  given  me  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.  They  have  had  a  great  many  councils  during  the  past  year,  and 
urged  the  inspector,  the  special  agent,  and  myself  to  use  every  effort  to  restore  to 
them  thefr  accustomed  fishery.  During  the  month  of  May  I  visited  the  Turn  Water 
and  Wisham  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  Indians  have  fished  from  time 
immemorial.  I  found  there  the  celebrated  "Painted  Rocks''  bearing  the  faces  and 
figures  in  unfading  colors  of  a  race  of  people  long  extinct.  A  part  of  this  fishery  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  immense  upright  rocks,  some  of  them  weighing  many 
tons.  How  these  rocks  were  ever  placed  in  position,  considering  their  immense  size, 
is  a  thing  as  remarkable  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The  oldest  Indians  and  their 
fathers  know  nothing  of  the  people  who  painted  these  rocks  or  built  this  fence,  but 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  fishing  ground  before  these  tribes  of  Indians  were  bom, 
and  their  fathers  fished  at  these  accustomed  fisheries  before  the  white  man's  foot  ever 
pressed  the  sands  of  the  Columbia  River ;  but  inch  by  inch  they  have  been  forced 
back  until  all  the  best  grounds  have  been  taken  up  by  white  men,  who  now  refhse  to 
to  allow  them  to  fish  in  common,  as  the  treaty  provides.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
some  definite  and  decisive  action  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  restore  to  the  fiidians 
their  fishery  rights  at  these  accustomed  fisheries. 

During  the  month  of  November  Col.  John  Lane,  special  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and 
myself  were  appointed  as  a  commission  to  buy  wnat  is  known  as  the  Wenatshapam 
fishery,  a  body  of  land  comprising  23,000  acres  upon  the  Wenatchee  River.  After 
many  councils  and  much  deliberation,  we  succeeded  in  making  the  purchase.  The 
Indians  recognized  the  fact  that  this  was  not  theproper  place  for  a  nshery.  It  had 
not  been  used  for  such  and  was  too  far  up  the  Wenatchee  River  for  salmon.  The 
sale  of  this  property  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  Wenatshapam  Indians  who 
live  in  that  vicinity,  and  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation. 
There  is,  however,  a  dissatisfied  element  who  are  opposed  to  seUing  white  men  any 
more  of  their  land. 

I  find  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  Indian  prosperity  is  whisky.  There  is  an 
immense  traffic  in  alcohol  and  vile  decoctions  carried  on  with  these  Indians.  At 
the  Federal  court  in  Walla  Walla,  in  December  last,  70  men  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Yakima  Indians.    In  Hay 
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following  there  were  12  or  15  more  convicted,  and  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
12  or  15  in  jail  in  Yakima  now,  awaiting  trial  for  the  same  oifenses. 

One  mnrder  and  three  violent  deaths  among  the  Indians  during  the  paet  year  are 
chargeable  to  these  offenses.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  Zalzaltan,  the  chief  of  the 
Yakimas,  died  from  an  overdose  of  alcohol  and  extract  of  lemon.  In  March  Cayuse 
Jack  was  killed  in  the  same  way.  A  few  weeks  since  Bill  Seqney,  an  Indian  from 
this  reservation,  was  arrested  at  Roslyn  and  placed  in  jail  for  being  dmnk.  He  set 
fire  to  the  jail  and  was  bnrned  to  death.  On  December  24  Pimps  and  Smaskin,  two 
Yakima  Indians,  were  dmnk  together.  The  next  morning  Smnskin  was  missing ;  he 
was  afterwards  found  in  the  Yakima  River  with  his  head  crashed.  Pimps  has  been 
indicted  and  charged  with  the  murder,  and  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  Last  Octo- 
ber one  of  the  "  Wild  Blanket''  Yakimas  was  arrested  in  North  Yakima  for  stealing 
a  pair  of  shoes.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead,  having  hung  himself  with  % 
scarf  to  the  jail  bars  enuring  the  night.  A  few  weeks  ago  Wild  Man,  a  leader  among 
the  Yakimas,  was  found  hanging  to  a  tree.  He  was  cut  down,  and  after  several 
honrs  was  resuscitated.    He  has  never  given  any  reason  for  the  rash  act. 

The  agency  boarding  school,  during  the  past  jrear,  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  150  scholars.  This  is  20  above  the  limit,  and  made  the 
school  very  crowded.  There  was  quite  a  nuuiber  of  boys  whom  we  had  to  refuse 
admission  for  want  of  room. 

The  Catholic  contract  school  at  North  Yakima  had  about  50  scholars  during  the 
past  year  from  this  reservation.  I  have  inspected  this  school  frequently ;  nave 
always  found  everything  in  first-class  order;  the  buildings  and  beds  as  neat  as  a 
pin;  the  children  clean,  cheerful,  and  happy.  I  find  that  the  children  in  this 
school  advance  much  faster  and  are  more  thorough  in  their  studies  than  the  children 
edncated  in  the  agency  boarding  school.  This  should  not  be  so,  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  are  in  eveiy  respect  equal  to  those  of  the  contract  school,  and  I 
can  not  understand  it;  but  it  is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 

The  census  taken  from  the  roll  of  the  allotting  agent  shows  that  450  children  of 
school  age  have  taken  allotment  upon  this  reservation.  Two  hundred  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  agency  and  contract  school  during  the  past  year.  This  leaves  250 
children  of  school  age  unprovided  for.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  addi- 
tion be  built  to  the  boys'  dormitory  at  once,  so  that  at  least  a  part  of  these  children 
may  be  accommodated. 

The  census  which  accompanies  this  report  we  have  taken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
allotting  agent,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  correct: 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  taken  allotment 1, 927 

Males r 929 

Females 998 

Males  above  the  age  of  18 528 

Females  above  the  age  of  14 694 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 449 

This  census  does  not  include  the  **  wild  "  Yakimas,  who  have  refused  to  take  their 
land  in  allotment.    They  number  about  100,  and  as  they  are  ofif  the  reservation  in 
the  moim tains  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  correct  census. 
I  incloee  herewith  separate  report  giving  statistics. 

Respectfully,  L.  T.  En  win, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


EEPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Grekn  Bay  Agency, 
Keshma,   Wis,,  August  21,  1894, 

Str:  In  eomnliance  with  Department  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this 
my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency.  Green  Bay  Agency  comprises  three  reserva- 
tiuns,  viz :  Menomonee,  Stockbridge,  and  Oneida. 

MENOMONEEB. 

The  Menomonee  Reservation  contains  231,680  acres  of  land,  about  100,000  acres  of 
which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Much  hardwood  timber  and  considerable 
pine  is  fooncl  here.    The  pine  timber  is  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  Indians. 
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According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  1|302  Indians  living  on  the  reservation,  663 
males  and  639  females.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  285.  Nine  iie«r 
houses  were  erected  daring  the  year,  making  the  total  number  of  houses  310.  Dar- 
ing the  year  1,982  acres  were  cultivated,  10  miles  of  road  were  repaired,  and  3  miles 
of  new  road  made.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  gradually  becoming  better. 
Many  of  them  have  comfortable  and  oommodions  houses  and  p^ood  substfuitial  bams. 
During  the  year  much  needed  improvements  were  made  at  this  agency.  New  fencea 
were  built  around  the  agency  buildings  and  hospital,  a  new  sidewalk  laid,  and  the 
bridge  at  this  place  strengthened  and  repaired;  still  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  this  line. 

Hospital — This  institution  for  the  care  and  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  among  the 
Menomonee  tribe  of  Indians  is  in  charge  of  three  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  a  new  building  pleasantly  located.  An  addition  is  much  needed  for  bathrooms, 
woodhonse,  and  deadhouse.  Patients  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation 
when  practicable,  and  receive  the  very  best  care  and  medical  attendance  atthishos- 
pital.    Of  its  management,  I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

Education. — ^There  are  two  boarding  schools  on  this  reservation,  the  Menomonee 
boarding  school  and  a  contract  school.  The  Menomonee  boarding  school  is  in  oharoe 
of  a  superintendent.  One  principal  teacher  and  three  assistant  teachers  inslmct^e 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  while  a  carpenter,  shoemaker,  and 
industrial  teacher  instruct  the  boys  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  girls  are  taught  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work  by  the  female  employ^. 

The  contract  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Odorio  DerenthaL  Six  sla- 
ters instruct  the  eirls  in  the  schoolroom  and  teach  them  all  kinds  of  domestic  work. 
A  professor  has  charge  of  the  boys  in  the  schoolroom  and  six  brothers  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  instruct  them  in  shoemaking,  carpentry,  bookbinding,  farming,  gar- 
dening, and  baking.  The  pupils  of  both  these  schools  appear  content  and  happr, 
and  they  are  making  commendable  progress.  For  more  minute  details  I  respectnuly 
refer  you  to  school  reports  herewitn. 

Court  of  Indian  offisiises. — This  tribunal  is  composed  of  three  judges,  Chickeny,  Neo- 
pet,  and  Nah  tah  wah  paray.  They  meet  every  two  weeks,  or  more  frequently  if 
required.  They  investigate  and  try  all  cases  within  their  jurisdiction  ihat  may  be 
brought  before  them.  In  trying  cases,  these  judges  display  ^reat  tact  and  shrewd- 
ness m  ascertaining  facts  concerning  the  case.  During  all  trials  the  best  order  pre- 
vailsinthe  court  room,  and  their  decisions  always  seem  just  and  are  received  without 
complaint  by  the  offenders.  Many  disputes  are  settled  before  coming  to  trial,  lliia 
court  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  agent  in  settling  many  otherwise  vexations  questions. 

Lnmberin^. — ^This  important  industry  is  under  the  agent,  superintendent  of  logging, 
and  his  assistant.  Soon'  after  assuming  the  duties  of  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  the  super- 
intendent of  logging  and  myself  visited  and  examined  the  pine  lands  cut  over  the 
previous  three  winters  and  found  that  about  20  per  cent  of  pine  was  left  standing  on 
the  land  supposed  to  be  cut  over.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logging  operations  were 
conducted  with  gross  negligence  the  past  three  years,  as  only  the  best  and  meet 
convenient  timber  was  banked. 

In  order  to  save  this  timber  from  forest  fires  and  other  kindred  dangers  I  foond  it 
necessary  to  have  it  banked  without  delay.  With  the  authority  of  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  there  was  13,330,000  feet  of  this  timber  banked  the 
last  logging  season.  The  superintendent  of  logging,  after  a  careful  examination, 
finds  that  there  is  some  6,000,000  feet  left,  which  shomd  be  banked  the  coming  seafBon 
on  account  of  danger  from  forest  fires  In  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  picking  up  this  refuse  timber  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  a  larger  price  per 
thousand  in  order  that  they  may  receive  fair  pay  for  their  labor.  After  the  loggine 
operations  were  complete,  the  Indians,  with  authority  from  the  Department,  banked 
1,824.780  feet  of  shingle  bolts;  these  bolts  were  pieces  which  would  not  maJce  a 
merchantable  log. 

Fanning. — ^The  agency  farmer  has  especial  charge  of  this  industry,  and  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Indian  farmers  is  invaluable.  He  instructs  them  how,  when,  and  where 
to  plant  their  seeds,  and  oversees  all  their  farm  work.    . 

With  the  permission  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  purchased 
and  issued  to  the  Menomonee  Indians,  this  year,  the  following  seeds:  Seventv-five 
bushels  rye,  1,650  bushels  oats,  1,200  bushels  potatoes,  3,000  pounds  clover  seed.  280 
pounds  com,  450  pounds  timothy  seed,  and  75  bushels  wheat.  The  yield  frt>m  tneee 
seeds  has  been  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  potatoes,  which  soffered 
from  drouth.  For  more  minute  details  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  statis- 
tical report,  herewith. 

Chorches. — Three  Catholic  churches,  with  a  membership  of  1,100  souls,  are  found  on 
this  reservation.    Only  a  few  hundred  of  this  tribe  still  practice  their  pagan  rites. 

Temperance  societies. — ^Three  temperance  societies,  with  a  membership  of  86,  axe 
doing  noble  work  on  this  reservation  to  suppress  the  drink  habit.  These  societies 
were  organized  by  the  mission  priests  of  this  place.    These  noble  men  are  doing  §11 
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in  their  power  to  elevate  the  Indians  under  their  charge,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  their  labors  are  not  in  vain. 

Indian  poliee.— One  captain  and  10  privates  constitute  this  force:  6  of  these  are 
on  duty  on  the  Henomonee  Reservation  and  5  at  Oneida.  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  they  have  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  very  benencial. 
The  members  of  this  force  have  been  tnistwortny  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  are  of  incalculable  assistance  in  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Dnmkemiati. — Considerable  trouble  has  been  occasioned  the  past  year  on  account 
of  this  vice.  There  are  certain  white  men  who  support  themselves  by  acting  as 
<<  go-betweens;"  that  is  procuring  the  liquor  f^om  saloonkeepers  and  selling  it  to 
the  Indians,  thereby  making  quite  a  profit.  Fifty  arrests  were  made  during  the  year 
of  white  men  who  violate  the  liquor  law.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  indicted,  of 
which  7  paid  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $50  and  one  day's  imprisonment.  Fourteen  were 
imprisoned  from  five  to  sixty  days.  Several  sentences  are  suspended  and  a  number 
of  cases  are  still  pending.  In  speaking  of  drunkenness  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  major  part  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  ^ven  up  to  this  vice; 
there  are  only  a  small  nu  nber  of  them  who  indulge  in  dnnk.  Those  who  were 
arrested  during  the  past  year  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  old  offenders. 

STOCK  BRIDGE  RESRRVATION. 

This  reservation  a^oins  the  Menomonee  Reservation  on  the  southwest  and  is  8 
miles  from  this  agency.  It  contains  about  18  sections  of  luud^  of  which  400  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  There  are  25  houses  which  are  occupied  by  45  families.  The 
members  of  this  tribe  support  themselves  chiefly  by  farming.  Many  of  them  find 
employment  outside.    Only  about  one-half  of  them  reside  on  the  reservation. 

One  dav  school  is  maintained  by  the  tribe,  the  teacher's  wages  being  paid  from 
their  fond.  A  new  schoolhouse,  which  was  much  needed,  is  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  1st  of  September. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  regard  to  the  late  enrollment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe.  The  most  of  the  difficulties  have  been  settled  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter,  a  special  enrolling  agent,  who  visited  this  agency  last  summer.  The  new 
roll,  with  a  few  exceptions,  gives  general  satisfaction. 

ONEIDA  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation,  consisting  of  65,540  acres  of  land,  is  located  in  the  counties  of 
Brown  and  Outagamie,  Wisconsin.  It  is  66  miles  by  rail  from  this  agency.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  number  1,827  persons,  494  of  which 
are  of  school  age.  They  support  themselves  by  farming.  Many  of  them  have  line 
homes  and  well-tilled  iarms,  and  appear  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  the  average 
white  farmer.    They  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,000. 

One  boarding  school  and  three  dav  schools  are  maintained.  The  boarding  school 
is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent.  Three  teachers  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the 
scholars  in  the  school  rooms,  while  an  industrial  teacher  instructs  the  boys.  The 
ffirls  receive  instrnction  In  all  kinds  of  domestic  work  from  the  female  employes. 
The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  good^  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  work 
accomplished.  The  day  schools  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  and 
are  doing  very  good  work  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

There  are  three  churches,  viz,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Catholic,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  570. 

Durhig  the  year  there  were  10  marriages,  57  births,  and  46  deaths. 

There  were  3,290  acres  of  land  cultivated.    A  sum  of  $500  was  expended  for  the 

Snrchase  of  field  seeds,  and  issued  to  the  needy  last  spring  by  instructions  from  the 
Apartment.    This  was  a  great  benefit  to  many  of  tnem,  as  they  were  too  poor  to 
buy  the  necessaiy  seeds.    The  yield  from  seeds  sown  has  been  good. 

in  conclusion,  1  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  me  during  the  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Thos.  H.  Savage. 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  C0MHI88IONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Menomonee  School. 

MSNOMONBS  BOABDHfO  SOHOOL, 

Gr«§n  Bay  Agency,  Wit.,  Jun*  SO,  1894. 

Bbab  Sat :  It  is  withpleMure  I  report  the  progress  of  the  Menomonee  boardin^sobool  for  the  fiscal 
mr  ending  June  80, 18M. 

Our  school  opened  promptly  at  the  appointed  time  with  abont  100  pnpils,  all  anxious  to  begin  work. 
Th^  continoM  to  oome  in  nntU  we  haif  131,  six  more  than  the  oapaoity  of  the  school,  when  we  were 
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obliffed  to  tell  psrentfl  we  could  t«1ce  no  more,  which  wm  »  great  diMppointmeiit  to  maay*  One  i 
of  tne  school  nlling  ap  bo  rapidly  wm  the  interest  taken  by  the  new  agent,  whom  the  Indians  have 
known  many  years  aod  whom  they  greatlv  respeot.  The  atteodanoe  has  been  something  wouderfol. 
On  the  roll  we  have  131  names,  and  from  uiat  namber  have  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  115  to 
120  the  entire  year,  and  have  had  very  few  go  away  without  permission. 

With  such  prompt  attendance  and  good  teachers  th^  have  made  remarkable  progreaa  In  tbair 
studies,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  white  achnols,  and  far  in  advance  of  a  great  many. 
Our  kinderc»rten  department  for  primary  pupils  is  a  grand  suoces  and  should  be  enlarged  and 
advanced  to  Its  fullest  extent,  because  there  is  no  Question  about  it  being  the  wav  to  teach  the  yoong. 
As  to  the  more  advanced  grades  thev  aie  doing  splendid,  thorough  work,  and  all  that  can  ba  oeaAivd. 
In  a  word,  the  schools  are  In  a  healthy  ooodition  and  pupils  advancing  rapidly. 

The  outdoor  work  npon  farm  and  about  the  premises  oas  been  iunt  an  prosperous  and  thorough  as 
in  the  school  rooms.  The  boys  have  cleared  up  17  acres  of  new  laud  and  sown  it  to  oats  and  beans. 
Thev  have  planted  5  acres  of  potatoes,  8  acres  of  com,  and  5  acres  of  beans,  besides  making  4  acrea  of 
garoen,  ana  building  about  1|  miles  of  fence,  120  rods  of  which  is  picket  fence,  which  had  to  m  painted 
and  the  pickets  pointed.  And  the  boys  did  it  all  with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  teachers,  and 
without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the  Government  (except  material,  of  course);  also 500  feet  of  pinok 
sidewalk.  AU  of  the  above  has  been  accomplished  in  addition  to  their  regular  dutieii.  such  as  milk- 
ing, baking  bread,  working  in  laundry  and  dormitories  (whic|i  the  boys  do  for  school),  oaring  for 
horses,  attending  to  sheen,  pigs,  and  cows,  and  getting  wood  for  kitchens  and  laundry.  They  are  at 
this  writing  Just  completing  a  new  hog  and  slaughter  house,  16  by  40,  and  a  new  chicken  house  whicli 
is  greatly  needed  by  tne  school.  When  we  consider  the  above  we  are  well  aatlsfled  with  the  boya  and 
are  certain  they  will  be  able  to  care  for  themselves  if  they  have  a  chance. 

As  for  the  ^rls,  I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  them.  They  do  all  the  oooking,  laundry  work, 
aewing-room  work,  making  their  own  dothfng  and  mending  all  the  clothing  for  the  boys,  besides  kae^ 
ing  the  halls  and  dormitories  in  splendid  shape. 

I  do  hope  the  time  may  come  when  theae  schools  will  be  provided  with  separate  rooms  ft»r  each 
large  girl,  where  she  can  oe  alone  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  to  study  and  commune  with  herself.  This 
ideaof  sleeping  in  large  dormitories,  I  think,  is  all  wrong. 

Our  Sabbath  schoolls  another  feature  of  the  school  that  is  very  attractive,  and  all  ei\)oy  the  pleasant 
and  instructive  times  we  have.  Both  young  and  old  are  anxious  to  attend.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Wisconsin  ladies  we  are  at  present  provided  with  an  abundance  of  Sabbath 
achool  papers  which  the  children  ei^oy  very  much,  and  after  they  hav«  read  them  they  fold  thorn  np 
nicely  and  keep  them  to  take  or  to  send  home,  an  evidence  they  care  for  them  and  are  deairoos  to 
advance.  Then  every  Sabbath  evening  the  entire  schools,  children  and  employee,  are  collected  together 
and  entertained  by  music  and  an  addreaa  by  some  employ^,  or  by  some  invited  guest,  which  is  a  treat 
for  all. 

We  also  have  started  a  band  of  10  plecea  which  tha  boys  are  much  tntereated  in  and  are  making 
good  progress. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  everything  is  in  good  working  order  and  most  of  the  employ6a  are  doing 
good,  faithful,  and  conscientious  work.    While  we  hope  another  year  to  improve  and  do  more,  yet  we 
are  content  with  the  past,  and  by  our  fimita  are  willing  to  be  judged. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

LicsLia  Watson, 

Bupmrintendtni, 

The  COMMISSIOIOEB  OF  iNDUlf  ArVAIBS. 


Report  op  Superintendext  of  Oneida  School. 

OmODA,  Wb..  Avi^fut  iO,  3S94. 

Bbab  Sib;  I  hare  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  second  aminal  report  of  the  Oneida  boarding 
■ohool. 

The  school  is  located  on  the  Oneida  Beaervation,  58  miles  southeast  of.  Green  Bay  Agency.  As  a 
ftall  description  of  the  farm  and  plant  was  given  in  the  last  report,  I  will  not  repeat  the  aame  at  thto 
time. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  general  has  been  satisfisotory.  The  school  is  popolar  with  the  Indiana, 
and  haa  been  filled  to  its  fullest  capacity ;  in  fact  dunng  the  last  three  months  of  the  vear  it  waa 
crowded  to  about  20  per  cent  above  its  healthful  capacity.  Indians  have  urged  the  enrolling  of  tbeir 
children,  even  offering  to  clothe  them  and  allow  them  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  if  they  would  l>e  taken 
tato  the  schooL  The  whole  number  during  the  year  was  113,  and  the  greatest  numt>er  present  at  any 
time  waa  in  the  month  of  June,  when  there  were  103  pupils  preaent.  The  average  attendance  for  Um 
year,  by  quarters,  was  as  follows : 

arter  ending  September  80 74.54 

uarter  ending  December  31 79.23  | 

uarter  ending  March  81 88.54 

ending  June  80 08.77 

Making  an  average  for  the  year  of  85.20. 

Ilie  nealth  of  the  school  has  been  good  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  only  1247.50  having 
been  expended  for  medical  attendance,  or  $1.75  per  capita,  including  the  vaccination  for  the  entire 
school  and  employes.  On  the  22d  ef  January  one  of  the  pupils  was  taken  with  pharyngitis,  whieh 
developed  into  a  case  of  diphtheria.  Aa  soon  aa  it  was  pronoooced  such  by  the  physician  school  waa 
disbanded  and  all  pupils  sent  to  their  homes.  The  case  proved  fatal  five  days  after  the  attack.  A 
public  funeral  was  not  allowed,  and  the  school  premises  placed  under  quarantine.  Two  other  mild 
cases,  employes  who  had  cared  for  the  child,  developed,  but  readily  yielded  to  treatment.  The  build- 
ings were  thoroughly  disinfected,  painted,  and  kalsomined,  and  on  tne  1st  day  of  March  school  waa 
again  opened  after  we  had  been  officially  complimented  by  the  State  board  of  health  lor  the  prompt 
and  efficient  aeticm  taken  to  prevent  the  apread  of  the  disease. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish  owing  to  their  crowded 
condition  and  fluent  change  in  teachers.  Since  September  1,  1893,  we  have  had  II  different  penena 
in  the  daas  room,  6  of  them  regular  appointments  and  the  others  tonporary.  However,  I  believe  we 
now  have  an  efficient  force  of  teachera  and  I  hope  they  may  continue  in  the  aervioe. 

The  work  on  the  farm  ha^  progressed  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  limited  amount  of  help 
allowed.  About  10  acres  of  land  has  been  cleared  and  will  be  ready  for  cultivation  another  spring. 
The  crops  for  this  year  will  be  light  owing  to  the  extreme  drought  that  has  prevailed  over  this  seetioci 
of  the  country.  Six  weeks  ago  tne  prospect  was  good  for  000  bushels  of  potatoes;  now  if  one-fourth 
that  amount  U  reaUaed  it  wiU  be  a  anrpriae. 
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Doring  the  year  maeh  has  been  done  toward  the  completion  of  the  Institation.  The  following  »re 
bfilldlngB  added  to  the  plant  and  the  ooet  of  the  same : 

Bam,  40  by  60, 16-foot  poet $1,089.98 

Laundry,  20  by  40,  12-root  post 665.02 

Water  system •      687.85 

Chicken  boose 40.00 

The  water  syat«n  eonsistsof  a  fjrost-proof  tank  of  5,0:K)  galloos  capacity,  elevated  on  a  32-foot  tresUe, 
with  snpply  pipes  to  all  bolldings  where  water  is  needeil  Water  is  pumped  from  a  40-foot  well  by 
windmill  and  forced  np  into  the  t«nk.  In  the  main  bnildin?  and  laondry  are  hose  attachments,  with 
iMMe  on  stAtiouary  reels  ready  for  instant  nae.  There  are  also  hose  attachments  and  hose  outside  of 
the  buildings  with  which  water  can  be  carried  to  all  buildings  on  the  premises.  The  well  is  what  is 
known  as  a  **  bored  well,"  cubed  with  18-inch  tiling.  The  sapi)ly  of  water  is  abundant  and  of  excellent 
qnalitv. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sapt  Dorchester  and  Special  Agent  Murphy,  a  set  of  plans,  specifications 
and  estimate  for  another  building,  to  be  used  for  class  rooms  and  dormitories  for  boys^were  forwarded 
to  the  Indian  Office  on  March  4  last^  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them.  With  this  build- 
ing, costing  about  $7,000,  the  capacity  of  the  school  could  be  increased  to  about  120  pupils  and  the 
present  crowded  condition  greatly  relieved. 

The  employes,  without  exception,  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  all  have 
labored  with  a  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  school  a  success.  The  relation  with  the  agent's  office 
has  been  pleasant  and  the  school  has  had  his  hearty  support  in  all  things  pertaining  to  its  welfare, 
and,  with  a  permanent  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  look  for  a  year 
of  good  results. 

BeapeotfuUy,  yours, 

CHA8.  F.  PlEBOB, 

SuPBRnrmrDBirr  or  Indiak  Schools,  SuperinUndent. 

Through  Tbos.  H.  Savaob,  , 

U,  S,  Indian  Agwt 


REPORT  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Agency, 
ABhlandj  Wit,,  September  1, 1894, 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  anbrnit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  this  agency. 

The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  name, 
location,  and  area  of  each : 

Acres. 

Red  Cliff, Bayfield  County,  Wis 11,457 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,333 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66,136 

Lacdu  Flambeau,  Oneida  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carleton  County,  Minn 92, 346 

Vermilion  Lake,  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Miuu 131, 629 

Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51,840 

Oeofu. — ^The  aggregate  population  of  the  reserves  of  this  agency  is  4,963,  appor- 
tioned  as  foUows : 

Red  Cliff 655 

Bad  River 655 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,116 

Lac  du  Flambeau 794 

Fond  du  Lao 759 

Vermilion  Lake 760 

Grand  Portage 824 

Total 4,963 

The  following  table j^ves  the  several  classes  of  persons  as  required  by  section  304, 
Regulations  Indian  Oface,  1894: 


Kame  of  band. 

Males 

above  18 

years. 

Females 
over  14 
years. 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

Red  Cliff 

148 
139 
840 
255 
169 
223 
76 

160 
217 
879 
407 
228 
231 
100 

170 

Bad  River ^ 

IiM>  Onrt  d'^>™*Hw T 

140 
275 

Tjac  dn  Kbunbeau 

140 

Pond  du  I-ac 

235 

VennSllon  Lake  r  -  r  - , - .  r , t  . . . .   

203 

Qraod  Portace 

94 

Total 

1,350 

1,722 

1,257 

832 
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Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headqnartors  of  the  ageuoy,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Ctiicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Kail- 
way,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Northern  JPaoifio  Railroad,  and  Wisconain 
Central  Rauroad. 

Red  Cliff  Re'servation  is  located  5  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago,  8t. 
Panl,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A  wagon 
way  connects  Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  distant  ahoot  3  milea. 
During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bayfield  is  i  cached  by  a  steamer  which  makes 
two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  Tillago 
is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  miles  east  of 
Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  abont  60  miles. 
The  principal  Indian  villages,  Lac  Court  d\)reilles  and  Pahquauhwong,  are  distant 
from  Hay  ward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon 
road.    Post-office,  Reserve,  Wis.  j  telegraphic  address.  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambean  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeao. 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  Poet-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railroad  station,  Lac  du  Flambean,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Keservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Dnlnth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  of  Tery 
poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Vermilion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  H  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  167  miles 
fV'om  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians 
have  a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Htn- 
nesota,  beside  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer,  black- 
smith, and  teachers  are  established  at  Sucker  Point.  Post-office  and  telegraphic 
address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post-office,  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 

Employes. —The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  employ^  of  the  agenoy, 
the  position  of  each,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  employed : 


K»me. 

Position. 

R.  G.  Rodman.  1r 

Clerk 

Agency. 
Do. 

J.  K.  lA  ollowTMjy  ,,,^  ,,^ 

Assistant  clerk 

JamAff  H.  Swno6r r ,.-.,,-  ^ 

Ph  VHician.. 

Do. 

W.  estrone 

Stableman r . ,  „ 

Do. 

William  G.  walker 

Additional  farmer 

Bad  River. 

Pan1«1  Bnlllran 

do 

Lao  du  Flambean. 

H.  M.Hewitt 

do 

Lac  Court  d'Oreillas. 

Fred  J.  Vine 

do 

Vermilion  Liake. 

Roff  er  Patterson 

......do 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Georffo  B.  Wheeler 

Blaokamith 

Vermilion  Lake. 

The  additional  farmers  have  immediate  charge  of  the  reservations  to  which  thej 
are  assigned,  and  beside  their  duties  as  assistant  and  instructor  in  the  agricultoral 
development  of  the  baud,  they  act  as  adviser  and  judge  of  all  matters  of  minor 
importance  affecting  the  Indians  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  agent,  of  matters 
in  general  pertaining  to  the  reservation. 

Farming. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
agency : 


Hay tons..     1,165 

Potatoes butthels..  23,800 

Turnips do 4,960 

Other  vegetables do....    2,275 


Onions bushels..      230 

Beans do 420 

Com do 4,060 
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AUtfCmenti.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  aDotments  made  on  each 
of  the  reserves  of  this  agency  to  date,  the  namber  of  allottees,  male  and  female,  and 
the  number  of  acres  allotted : 


N«ine  of  reiexratioii. 


Court  d*0rei11ef« 

BadKivor 

Fond  da  Lao 

Lae  dn  Flambean . . . 
Bad  Cliff 

ToUl 


Number 
of  allot- 
meniB. 


477 
804 

09 
174 

85 


1,17» 


Sex  of  allotteee. 


Male. 


815 

28S 

60 

118 
28 


783 


Female. 


162 

128 

48 

56 

7 


886 


Number  of 

aorea 
allotted. 


37,582.45 
80,385.42 

7,805.75 
18,761.19 

2,535.91 


92,070.72 


•ftfcjWflt — ^There  are  11  day  and  2boardinff  schools  connected  with  this  agency.  Of 
the  day  schools  7  are  maintained  by  the  Govemment  and  4  by  religions  denomina- 
tions. The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  several  schooU,  their  location, 
the  averaj|[e  attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  the  annual 
compensation  paid  through  this  office: 


STame  of  aobooL 


DaytehooU. 

Lao'dn  Flambean... 

FonddnLao 

Nonnantown 

Vennillion  Lake.... 


Pobqnaiihwoiig 

Grand  Fortace 

LacConrtd'Oreillea .. 

CathoUoHiaaion 

Bad  Cliff. 

Paroohlal 

Si.lCary'a 

Bomrding  $ehool», 

8t.Mar7*8 

Bayfield 


Beaerratlon,  where 
situated. 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Fond  du  Lao 

do 


Vermillion  Lake 

Lao  Court  d'OreOlea . . . . 

Grand  Portage 

Lao  Court  d    OreiUes . . 

do 

Bed  Cliff. 

Bayfield,  Wis 

BadBlTor 


BadBlrer.... 
Bayfield,  Wis. 


Averaee 

attend* 

ance. 


26 


80 


Name  of  teaoher. 


Cordelia  Sullivan 

Julia  Curran 

E.  £.  Lindsay 

LiEzie  M.  Lampson 

C.K.Dun8ter 

Janet  Dunster 

A.F.Geragbty 

Carrie  Geraghty 

Moses  Madwayosh 

ITora  Morgan 

Sister  Fabiola  Oswald 

Sister  M.  Albina 

Sister  Serapbica  Belnack . . . 
Sister  Feroinand  Stalzer. . . . 
Sister  Augustine  Werokman 

Sister  Pacifloa  Dicker 

Sister  Serapbia 

Sister  Athanasia 


Sister  Serapbia 

Sister  Atbanasia 

Sister  AgatbaDillon. . 
Siater  Pacifloa  Dicker 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1600 

300 
600 

000 
600 

800 
600 
8U0 
800 
600 


The  attendance  of  the  day  schools  is  necessarily  irregular.  Physical  comforts  are 
not  provided  for  the  children,  and  they  suffer  from  want  of  proper  food  aud  cloth- 
ing, and  when  their  parents  absent  themselves  during  the  season  of  sugar  making, 
ber^  picking,  and  rice  harvest,  the  children  are  taken  with  them,  otherwise  they 
would  starve,  and  progress  in  their  studies  is  arrested.  The  noon  lunch  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  undoubtedly  increases  the  attendance  in  the  day  schools.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  day  schools  should  be  done  away  with  and  Qovemment  board- 
iiurBchools  erected  on  the  reservations. 

T*he  schools — boarding  and  day — under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
efiBciently  managed  and  doing  much  good ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Presby- 
terian mission  work.  The  school  at  Pelican  Lake,  near  Boise  Fort  ReservatioUi  is 
aapeoially  worthy  of  commendation. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  on  the  several 
ervations  of  this  agency,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools,  the  average  attendanee 
for  the  year  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year: 


Name  of  reserration. 


Lao  Court  d'OreilloM 
Vermillion  Lake — 

Fond  dn  Lac 

Lao  da  Flambeaa . . . 

BadBiver 

KedCliflf. 

Grand  Portage 

Total 


Persona 

ol  school 

age. 


275 
203 
235 
140 
140 
170 
04 


1.257 


Number 
attending 
school  one 
tnonih  or 
more  dor* 
ingyear. 


170 
00 
46 
35 
117 
155 
20 


612 


jlrerage 

attendaooe 

during 

year. 


110 
26 
21 
22 
86 

108 
8 


881 


Average 
attendanoe 

for  last 

quarter  of 

year. 


119 
27 
22 
» 
SI5 

102 

e 


3M 


Glaima — ^The  Indians  yearly  anticinate  settlement  of  claims  and  payment  of  money 
which  they  claim  is  due  them — $128,000  under  the  treaty  of  1854  and  a  still  larger 
sum  under  earlier  treaties.  The  nonsettlement  of  these  claims  is  a  source  of  ma- 
satisfaction  among  them;  and  if  their  claims  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  or  if  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  obtain  this  money,  it  would  be  better  to  so  inform  them. 

Policemen. — Thirteen  policemen  are  employed  on  the  reservations.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  reservations  and  in  taking  care  of 
drunken  Indians  who  would  otherwise  make  much  trouble. 

To  take  care  of  drunken  and  quarrelsome  Indians  without  a  place  to  lock  them  up 
and  thus  temporarily  restrain  them,  is  almost  an  impossibility,  lliey  can  not  b« 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  the  reason  that  they  are  from  300  to  200  miles 
from  the  same.  In  case  of  crime  the  authorities  are  notified  and  come  for  them,  bat 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  drunken  Indians  in  cases  where  the  restrain- 
ing use  of  a  guardhouse  or  lockup  for  a  few  hours  would  have  saved  all  trouble.  The 
Indians  in  council  ask  that  a  lockup  be  established  on  each  reservation. 

Umber  indnitries. — Lao  du  Flambeau  Beservation:  The  mill  plant  erected  here  by  J. 
H.  Cushway  &  Co.  was  completed  last  April,  and  since  that  time  the  contractors 
have  been  logging  and  manufacturing  lumber.  The  entire  plant  is  excellent;  the 
work  has  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contract ;  many  Indians 
have  had  employment— in  fact,  all  that  could  be  induced  to  work.  The  Indians  are 
well  pleased  with  the  general  results  of  the  operations  and  the  only  complaints  have 
been  without  foundation  in  fact  and  easilv  traceable  to  outside  innuences  adverse  to 
the  company  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  contractors  are  dealing  j  ustly 
with  the  Indians,  an(t  the  benefits  to  them  are  discernible  in  the  numerous  new 
houses  built  upon  the  reservation,  the  additional  acreage  under  coltivation,  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  economy  which  are  being  daily  impressed  upon  them,  and  in 
the  greater  general  air  of  prosperitv  which  prevails.  The  present  system  of  logging 
and  manufacturing  the  timber  on  tne  reservation  can  best  be  appreciated  when  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  which  existed  and  resulted  from  the  old  system. 

Bad  Jiiver  Reeervation:  Here  the  contractor,  Justus  S.  Steams,  has  about  completed 
his  mill  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  will  commence  early  next  month. 
Pending  a  thorough  estimate  of  the  timber,  and  exaraiuation  of  the  reservation, 
there  has  been  no  logging  except  a  small  amount  during  last  winter,  which  was 
done  to  give  the  Indians  work.  Logging  and  manufacturing  will  soon  be  com- 
menced, and  the  benefits  derived  at  Fhimbeau  will  be  enjoyed  by  these  Indians.  In 
the  meantime,  the  advance  money  paid  under  terms  of  the  contract,  together  with 
that  earned  by  many  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  given  work  about  the  mill,  has 
been  sufficient  to  make  the  band  comfortable. 

The  Indians  of  Red  Cliff  and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reservations  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  necessity  for  early  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  on  the  allotment 
lists,  and  my  recommendation  for  the  sale  of  their  timber^  now  in  your  office. 
Forest  fires  are  daily  destroying  good  timber  on  both  reservations. 

Timber  oat  upon  the  reservations. — The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amonni 
of  timber  cut  since  last  June : 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation :  Feet. 

Shingle  timber 2,720,830 

Dead  and  down 1,167,370 

Green  white  pine 1,893,300 

Green  Norway  pine 406, 440 
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Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation — Continued.  Feet. 

Hemlock 28,970 

Birch 1,370 

Total 6,218,380 

Bad  River  Reservation : 

Oreen  white  pine 1,072,580 

Green  Norway  pine 644, 790 

Dead  and  down 99,650 

Shingle  timber 213,660 

Hemlock 123,880 

Black  ash 2,590 

Elm 11,780 

Basswood 6,860 

Birch ' 2,900 

Total 2,178,590 

The  terms  of  the  contract  with  respect  to  the  receipt,  care,  and  disbursement  of 
monev  for  timber  cut  are  carried  out,  complete  records  of  the  scale  reports  and  a 
detailed  account  with  each  Indian  are  kept  at  the  agency,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
same  fhmished  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  and  to  the  individual  Indian 
when  requested. 

During  the  year  about  30  comfortable  houses,  lathed  and  plastered,  and  of  from 
3  to  5  rooms,  have  been  erected  by  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians  on  their  respective 
allotments.  Wells  have  been  dug  and  from  3  to  7  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  each 
case.    This  policy,  if  pursued  from  year  to  year,  can  have  but  the  best  result. 

W.  A.  Mercrr, 
Lieutenant,  U,  S,  Army,  Acting  U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Physician,  La  Points  Agency. 

La  Poditb  AacNCT,  Ashulnd,  Wis.,  August  SI,  2894. 

8lB:  I  would  retpectf^y  submit  this  my  first  annnal  report  since  my  connootion  with  the  serv- 
ice. For  information  with  reference  to  number  of  births  and  deaths  I  have  to  depend  upon  the 
Oorenuuent  farmers  on  the  several  reservations.  From  the  4  reservations  in  this  State,  Wisconsin, 
vis.  Bad  River,  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bed  Gliif,  and  Lao  du  FUmbean,  they  report  for  Uie  year  end  - 
iac  June  30,  ISM,  births  102,  deaths  82. 

This  aoenoy,  unlike  most,  if  not  all  others,  embraces  7  reservations,  which  are  widely  teparated, 
4  being  situated  in  Wisconsin  and  the  remaining  3  in  Minnesota.  My  duties  as  agency  physician  are 
only  required  on  the  reservations  in  this  State. 

I  And  the  prevaUing  diseases  to  be  tuberculosis,  scrofkila,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis. 

Wb«n  I  see  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  live  1  am  surprised  that  more  of  them  hare 
Bot  become  victims  of  consumption.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  under  mv  care,  numbering  about  3,000, 
Uve  in  1-room  houses,  built  of  hewn  logs,  well  chinked  and  daubed.  In  a  great  many  instances  from 
1  to  8  families,  numbering  5  tO'  18  or  20  people,  live  in  the  same  hut.  They  cook,  eat,  sleep,  and  sit  in 
the  same  room.  Upon  one  crcasion  last  winter  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  on  Bad  River  Beserva. 
tion.  I  found  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  both  in  the  lastntages  of  consumption.  In  the  same 
bouse  lived  10  other  people — men,  women,  and  children.  The  filth  and  stench  were  almost  unbearable. 
In  winter  tbey  keep  their  hnts  closed  perfeotly  tight  and  hot  as  an  oven,  without  any  ventilation 
whatever;  although  within  the  next  year  the  Indians  on  Bad  Biver  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations 
will  be  more  comfortably  situated,  as  they  are  taking  allotments  and  disposing  of  their  pine,  which  is 
being  manufactured  into  lumber  on  the  ground.  Already  about  30  houses  have  been  buUt  at  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  very  convenient  and  comfortable,  having  8  or  more  rooms. 

Daring  last  December  the  Indians  on  Bad  Biver  Reservation  were  ^ited  by  an  epidemic  of  la 
f^pP^  wMoh  was  quite  severe.    Two  cases,  in  which  pneumonia  developed  as  seqnelfe,  died. 

Am  a  raee  their  physical  condition  is  far  below  par  as  compared  with  that  of  the  white  man.  At 
least  50  per  cent  are  tainted  more  or  less  with  phthisis,  scrofula,  or  syphilis.  Until  iieir  ideas  of 
BioraUty  and  virtue  undergo  a  very  great  change  we  need  not  exi>ect  much  abatement  or  improvement 
In  their  condition  as  to  the  last-named  disease. 

I  And  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  take  medicine  eontinnously  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.    As 
•ecMi  aa  they  feel  a  litOe  better  the  medicine  is  thrown  aside,  and  so  long  as  tbey  live  cooped  up  in  the 
amall  roooM  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  the  sick  and  the  weU  together,  breathing  impure  air  and 
aattngnnwholeaome  food,  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  will  be  more  numeroua  year  by  year. 
V  ery  reepeetfully, 

Jameb  H.  Spbncbx, 

Tb«  COMMlHlonB  OF  IiTDUH  AJTAIB8.  Agency  Phytieian, 
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EBPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  WYOMING. 

REPORT  OP  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshonb  Aoekct,  Wto.,  AuguBt  tS,  1894, 

Sib  :  As  required  by  paran'aph  203,  RegalationB  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  oixcnlar 
letter  from  your  office,  dat4S  July  5,  1894, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedi- 
ence to  paragraph  12,  Speoial  Orders,  No.  180,  dated  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Wash- 
ington, £).  C.,  August  8, 1893,  and  telegram  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dated  August  14, 1893, 1  relieved  Mr.  John  Fosher,  Indian  a^ent  at  this  agency,  to 
date  from  July  81, 1893.  Having  served  over  two  years  at  Fort  Washakie,  in  com- 
mand of  Company  I,  Eighth  Infantry,  which  was  recruited  from  both  tribes  living 
on  this  reservation,  I  came  to  this  office  with  some  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  my  former  estimate  of  the  character 
of  both  tribes:  That  with  but  few  exceptions  the^  are  an  honest  and  well-meaning^ 
people,  capable  of  rapid  development  into  good  citizens  if  nroperly  treated.  In  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites  ana  each  other  they  are  law  abiding  and  peaceable,  and 
outside  of  the  half-breed  element  but  one  case  of  drunkenness  has  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

They  are  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  of  husbandry,  and  the  repeated  fidlure 
of  unassisted  individual  efforts  in  the  past  has  discouraged  the  most  energetic  and 
sanguine. 

I  find  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  retarding  their  development  is  the  gratuitoos 
issue  of  rations  and  annuities  and  the  domination  of  the  chiefs,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  dictate  to  agents  as  to  the  issue  of  annuities  and  affairs  of  the  agency, 
thereby  fostering  and  perpetuating  the  influence  acquired  in  war.  I  also  found  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  own  people  for  farming  and  grazing^ 
privileges,  and  collected  tribute  from  owners  of  trespassing  stock,  the  money  ao 
obtained  being  spent  in  feasting  an  idle  and  dissolute  following.  Thev  are  conserv»- 
tive,  and  pester  the  life  of  an  a^ent  by  constant  appeals  for  more  food  for  their  peo- 
ple, and  when  checked  in  their  demands  and  evu  practices  spend  their  time  in 
fomenting  discontent. 

I  recommend  the  breaking  of  all  such  influence  and  the  removal  of  all  such  chiefs 
where  they  are  persistent  in  opposing  the  true  interest  of  their  i>eople.  Their  natu- 
ral improvident  habits  have  been  fostered  and  intensified  by  these  gratuitous  is8ue», 
and  the  incentive  to  labor  for  a  livelihood  removed  by  the  pittance  that  will  barely 
support  life,  for  the  moment  that  labor  becomes  irksome  or  reward  uncertain  they 
cease  to  make  any  exertion. 

The  effect  of  this  vicious  system  is  most  marked  in  the  rising  generations,  who,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  possess  the  energy  and  industry  their  parents  brought  from  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  a  hunter  and  warrior.  They  can  not  remember  a  time  when  they 
were  not  fed  by  the  Government,  and  naturally  they  think  it  will  be  continued  for- 
ever ;  and  in  idleness  and  worthlessness  they  have  a  sad  example  in  many  of  the 
educated  Indians,  so  called,  who,  in  returning  to  the  reservation  from  Eastern  schools, 
find  themselves  without  any  employment  ^r  either  their  mental  or  physical  train- 
ing; that  their  own  people  will  not  pay  them  one  cent  for  any  service  they  may  ren- 
der as  clerk,  teacher,  or  mechanic,  for  they  have  not  received  any  training  that  fits 
them  for  the  conditions  existing  here  among  their  own  people,  where  uiey  must 
spend  their  lives. 

I  found  the  reservation  overrun  with  thousands  of  head  of  stock  belonging  to 
cattle  corporations,  squatters,  and  squaw  men,  large  tracts  of  the  best  lands  occu- 
pied by  white  trespassers,  the  government  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  any  existed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  some  of  the  agency  employ^  living  in  open  prostitution  with 
Indian  women  in  public  buildings,  and  no  effort  made  to  get  any  oi  the  Indians  sys- 
tematically employed.  I  found  it  necessary  to  at  once  take  vigorous  action  in  remov- 
ing trespassers  and  trespassing  stock,  as  well  as  breaking  up  camps  of  Indian  pros- 
titutes in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  and  the  agency.  I  at  once  discharged  and  removed 
from  the  reservation  all  objectionable  employ^,  and  broke  up  the  camps.  I  oansed 
the  removal  of  a  number  of  vagrant  and  irresponsible  whites,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  troops,  had,  by  the  last  of  February,  removed  from  the  reservation  over  12,000 
head  of  trespassing  stock. 

The  agent  should  now  be  provided  with  sufficient  force  of  paid  Indians  or  troops 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  police  of  the  reservation  effective  and  continuing.  Spas- 
modic efforts  are  worse  than  useless,  as  it  not  only  unnecessarily  irritates  aim  annoys 
the  owners  of  stock,  but  discourages  the  Indians  when  they  see  the  stock  returning 
and  no  adequate  preparations  made  to  keep  them  off. 

Under  authority  or  the  Indian  Office,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  I  hsvs 
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made  leasee  with  white  men  for  a  part  of  the  unoocapied  grazing  lands,  which  will 
yield  an  income  this  year  of  $1,708  66.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  have  obtained 
much  better  prices  and  leased  all  the  unoccupied  lands  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  did  not  have  any  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  keep  the  reservatipn  clear  of  trespassing  stock.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  leases  for  all  the  unoccupied  lands  on  much  better  terms  for  the  Indians 
during  the  ensuing  year.    The  reservation  is  now  fairly  well  cleared. 

As  uiese  people  mast  depend  upon  agriculture  and  stock  raising  for  their  future 
support,  and  as  there  was  but  one  ditch  (Arapaho^  of  any  importance  on  the  reser- 
▼ation,  I  at  once  commenced  preliminary  surveys  for  irrigation,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  first  right  to  water.  As  the  agency  and  boarding  school  were  both  with- 
out water  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  I  first  projected  a  system  that  would  sup- 
ply these  wants  and  at  the  same  time  redeem  as  much  agricultural  land  as  possible. 
On  my  estimates  the  Department  granted  $3,446.20,  and  work  was  commenced  March 
26,  1^4.  On  June  16  water  was  turned  on  past  the  agency  and  the  school,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  completed  2  miles  and  40  chains  of  canal  16  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  3  miles  and  3  chains  of  canal  12  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  deep. 
All  the  work  is  of  a  permanent  character,  with  secure  dam  and  stone  head  gate 
at  Little  Wind  River,  and  the  canal  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  all  the  water  of 
that  stream  at  ordinary  stage,  should  it  ever  become  necessary. 

As  these  people  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  water,  there  should  be  at  least  one 
skilled  white  man  employed  fur  each  tribe  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  ditches  during  the  summer  and  supervise  the  distribution  of  water,  as  all 
main  gates  must  be  kept  locked  to  prevent  inquisitive  meddling.  They  have  not 
been  sufficiently  instructed  to  successfully  carry  on  individual  farming  or  any  other 
industry. 

Like  all  barbarians,  they  are  communists,  and  are  loath  to. take  up  individually  any 
untried  pursuit.  There  are  a  few  in  each  tribe  who,  with  a  little  assistance,  would 
soon  develop  into  excellent  farmers.  I  recommend  that  farms  of  instruction  of  at 
least  1,000  acres  for  each  tribe  be  opened;  that  the  young  men  nnder  the  supervision 
of  a  white  farmer  be  required  to  perform  all  the  labor  ai^d  be  paid  fair  wages 
irom  the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  products,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  become 
sufficiently  skilled  to  act  alone  they  shall  receive  a  tract  of  improved  land;  that 
new  land  be  opened  each  year  to  supply  allotments.  I  have  tried  them  thoroughly, 
and  find  that  as  a  rule  they  will  not  work  alone,  but  that  in  gangs  I  can  accomplish 
excellent  results.  The  Shoshones,  who  had  a  well- earned  reputation  as  nonworkers, 
worked  steadily  and  well  on  the  canals,  and  performed  all  unskilled  labor. 

The  great  multitude  of  papers  required  for  the  simplest  basine^s  transaction  ren- 
ders it  Impossible  for  the  agent  or  the  higher  class  of  the  employes  to  give  that  time 
and  attention  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  which  thev  should 
receive,  and  for  which  the  establishment  of  the  agency  is  supposed  to  be  maintained. 
I  have  found  by  actual  experience  that  the  increased  labor  of  administration  and 
engineering  incident  to  the  awakening  interest  of  these  people  is  beyond  my  endur- 
ance. I  regret  that  my  failing  health  has  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  all  I 
desired  to.  • 

The  mission  schools  on  this  reservation  are  well  conducted  and  are  producing  sat- 
ln^actory  results.  The  Catholic  St.  Stephen'a  Mission  especially  has  a  large  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  owing  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  persons  occupying  higher  positions  m  the  faculty  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Indians,  their  character,  customs, 
or  wants.  They  do  not  possess  any  practical  knowledge  of  any  industrial  pursuit 
that  these  people  must  follow  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  come  to  their  positions 
ignorant  oi  the  administration  and  discipline  of  such  institutions,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  Government  returns,  reports,  or  accountability.  Instead  of  being  a 
help,  they  become  a  burden  to  the  agent.  I  recommend  that  this  school  be  bonded, 
ana  eondncted  as  an  industrial  school  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  no 
pupils  be  admitted  under  12  years  of  age;  that  day  schools  be  established  io  the 
larger  settlements  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  Indian  police  have  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  past  year,  and  are 
remarkably  efficient,  considering  their  pay  and  allowances.  It  can  not  be  expected 
even  of  an  Indian  to  render  remarkably  efficient  service  on  a  salary  of  $10  per  month 
and  a  ration  of  one-half  pound  of  flour  and  three-quarters  pound  of  fresn  beef  per 
diem,  furnish  his  own  horse  and  equipments,  and  suppof t  a  family.  I  recommend 
that  a  smaller  number  be  employed  and  their  allowances  be  made  sufficient  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  the  field  it  necessary.  In  this  country  they  nmst  be  monnted  to 
be  efficient. 

A  large  minority  of  both  tribes  are  liviiig  in  houses  of  their  own  construction  on 
their  claims,  and  all  are  anxious  to  receive  a  title  to  their  land.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  opposition  to  alloting  the  land  in  severalty.  I  should  have  an  engineer's 
assistant  to  enable  me  to  complete  an  irrigation  survey  of  the  reservation,  so  as  to 
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seonre  to  the  Indians  the  best  agrioaltural  land  on  the  reserration.  This  should  Im 
done  before  any  f\irther  steps  are  taken  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  unoconpied  lands. 

The  agent's  house  and  employes'  quarters  are  old  log  buildings,  rotten  in  the 
foundations,  without  any  conveniences  or  suitable  outbuildings.  They  are  not 
worth  repairing,  and  should  be  replaced  by  suitable  permanent  buildings. 

During  the  past  year  the  old  abandoned  school  building  has  been  repaired  and 
conrerted  into  offices,  commissary,  annuity  and  small  issue  store,  dispensary,  hos- 
pital, workshops,  etc.  It  is  very  convenient,  and  will  render  excellent  service  for 
many  jears  if  properly  cared  for. 

During  the  year  the  whole  agency  force  has  been  constantly  employed  in  directing 
Indian  labor  on  their  farms  and  in  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals,  cutting  and 
securing  the  hay  crop  grown  on  the  farms  of  the  evicted  squatters,  in  the  repair  of 
wagons  and  agricultural  implements,  and  general  work  around  the  agency.  What- 
ever good  results  have  been  obtained  are  dtfe  to  the  industry  and  efficiency  displayed 
by  the  whole  force. 

The  slaughter  houses  at  the  agency  and  sdbissue  station  are  in  good  condition, 
and  the  delivery  on  the  block  gives  general  satisfaction,  except  to  some  of  the 
chiefs,  who  still  clamor  for  the  old  system  of  issuing  on  the  hoof,  whereby  thc^ 
could  obtain  the  lion's  share  and  the  choice  cute. 

Courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  established  for  both  tribes,  and  have  been 
evoked  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  between  Indians.  Their  action  has  been  most 
satisfactory  and  a  great  relief  to  the  agent. 

The  general  health  of  both  tribes  is  Kood,  but  the  demands  upon  the  agency  phy- 
sician are  more  than  one  man  can  satisfy.  He  should  have  at  least  a  competent  stew- 
ard or  assistant. 

The  records  show  for  the  past  year:  Births,  66:  deaths,  84;  treated,  males  and 
females,  2, 666.  There  has  been  1  murder,  1  suicide,  and  1  accidental  death  on  the 
reservation  during  the  year. 

There  have  been  14  marriages,  and  I  have  enforced  the  regulation  forbidding 
polygamy. 

The  last  census  (herewith  inclosed)  shows  the  population  of  the  reservation  to  he 
as  follows : 

Shoshones — ^males,462;  female,  465 927 

Arapahoes- males,  396;  females,  442 838 

Total, both  tribes 1,765 

School  children  between  the  age  of  6  and  16  years : 

Shoshone— males  93:  females,  96 189 

Arapaho — ^males,  110;  females.  Ill 221 

Total  school  age 410 

The  number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age : 

,    Shoshone 277 

Arapaho 213 

The  number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age: 

Shoshone 305 

Arapaho 262 

Males  and  females  under  6  years  of  age: 

Shoshone 156 

Arapaho 133 

For  the  best  interests  of  these  people  I  recommend: 

First.  That  a  simple  and  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation  be  developed,  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  give  to  each  head  of  family  sufficient  land,  that  shall  be  free 
of  water  tax,  to  support  them. 

Second.  That  the  issue  of  rations,  except  to  the  indigent  and  helpless,  be  grad- 
ually discontinued;  that  the  issue  of  annuities  be  made  to  meet  cases  of  actual  want, 
and  for  a  few  years  the  money  now  spent  in  the  purchase  of  rations  and  clothing  be 
used  to  pay  for  labor  (Indian)  in  dlggiuj^  canals,  building  roads,  etc,  and  dev^op- 
ing  the  natural  resources  of  the  reservation. 

Third.  That  the  agent  be  required  to  sell  to  Indians  for  cash,  flour,  yesst  powder, 
bacon,  canned  meats,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  at  cost,  including  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  hire  of  a  commissary  clerk,  so  that  the  Indians  may  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  traders  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

They  will  never  become  self-supporting  so  long  as  the  GU>vernment  gives  them  a 
semblance  of  support,  neither  can  thev  begin  to  accumnlate  property  so  long  as  the 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  white  traders. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  Ray, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  (7.  8,  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONXB  ov  Indian  Ajtfaibs. 
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Rbport  of  Supkrintkndrnt  of  Wind  River  School. 

Wind  Riyxb  Boabdivo  School. 
ShoMhone  Agency^  Wyo.^  Juiy-^  1894. 

StB:  In  preMD^g  this  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Wind  River  boarding  school,  I  hare  great  pleas- 
me  in  referring  to  the  continued  progress  and  many  improvements  made  in  every  department. 

It  is  partiomarly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  rapid  strides  toward  snooess  made  by  this 
•ohooL  Dnring  tbe  past  year  the  enrollment  has  reached  laS,  the  largest  in  the  histoiy  of  the  school, 
being  an  inereaae  of  106  over  the  enrollment  of  Jane  30, 1893. 

Realising  the  necessity  of  developing  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  capabilities  of 
tbe  Indian  children,  we  nave  endeavored  to  extend,  as  far  as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit,  the 
industrial  department  of  our  school  until  all  our  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  some  branch  of  himdi* 
craft  at  which  they  may  hope  to  make  a  livelihood  after  leaving  school. 

We  have  sMected,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  training  as  wiU  be  most  useful  to  them  in  after  bfe, 
intending  to  introduce  other  useful  trades  as  soon  as  we  have  the  means  at  band.  Our  ultirnvte  object 
ia  to  make  every  child  who  spends  the  required  time  at  this  school  an  independent,  usefU,  and  scdf* 
supporting  dtisen. 

Tending  to  this  end  our  girls  are  taught  the  various  branchee  of  housework,  dressmaking,  knitting, 
churning,  and  butter  makmg,  with  thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking.  S<mie  of 
the  older  girls  are  taught  music  asd  given  InstruRtion  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  thus  pre* 
pared  to  take  positions  as  assistant  teacliers  in  our  schools. 

The  boys  are  tansbt  the  different  kinds  of  farm  work  uid  care  of  horses  uid  cattle  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  We  have  in  operation  tailor  and  shoemaker  shops  in  which  boys  are  taught  to  make 
and  mend  shoes  and  clothing,  and  we  intend  to  establish  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  glove  fsotory  in  the 
near  future. 

We  have  adopted  the  object  method  of  instruction,  that  beinff,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  and  most 
practical  method  for  tbe  Indian  youth.  The  stimulus  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  real  object 
arouses  Uie  interest  in  the  Indian  child  as  mere  words  would  fail  to  do. 

Under  the  instruction  of  an  ex-noncommissioned  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  boys  have  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  aetting-up  exercise,  marching,  and  calisthenics,  and  evince  a  marked  improvement  both  in 
gait  and  bearing. 

The  indefatigable  seal  of  Cant.  P.  H.  Ray,  actinjg  Indian  agent,  and  the  intereat  he  takes  in  the 
•dnoation  of  the  Indian,  have  been  potent  factors  m  the  success  of  the  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSIPH  B.  Thobkton, 

The  CoauiiasioirBE  of  Ivdiam  Aftaibs.  auperintendml. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  lOy  1894. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  first  annual  report 
I  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 

January  17, 1894.    The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  formulated 

my  duties  as  follows: 

It  BbaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Sohools  to  administer  the 
educational  work  of  Indian  schools ;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth:  to  examine^  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  otner  employes  in  the  school  service;  to  prepare  courses  of  study  and  ciroolan 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  deviaea 
svstem  of  reports  Arom  agents,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  scnools:  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught,  in  whole  or  in  part,  firom 
appropriations  Arom  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afi'airs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  several  years  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
had  been  almost  exclusively  that  of  a  chief  school  inspector.  The  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Secretary  rendered  it  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  Indian  school  service  in  sudb  a 
way  as  to  bring  me  into  closer  contact  with  the  officials  who  immedi- 
ately direct  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  enable  me  to  control  more 
directly  the  various  educational  forces  that  enter  into  the  work.  This 
revision  was  accomplished  without  impairing  the  spirit  of  the  previous 
set  of  rules,  and  without  disturbing  the  existingf  organization.  At  the 
same  time  the  revision  opened  the  way  for  such  modifications  and 
extensions  of  organization  as  might  in  due  time  appear  advisable  or 
necessary. 

Later  on  I  applied  myself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  various  factors 
and  influences  that  enter  into  the  work  of  Indian  education.  For  this 
purpose  I  availed  myself  of  the  statements  laid  down  in  the  reports  of 
my  predecessors;  of  accounts  given  by  other  earnest  laborers  in  the 
field;  of  the  hoi)es  and  struggles  of  the  Indian  Bights  Association  and 
other  philanthropic  organizations  interested  in  tihis  humane  task,  as 
well  as  of  opportunities  aiibrded  me  by  direct  observation  during  a 
short  tour  of  inspection. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  and  the  great  number  of  matters 
to  be  coiisidered,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  I  shall  have  no  specific 
rex>ort8  to  make  concerning  particular  schools.  On  the  other  hand^  I 
have  been  enabled  to  decide  upon  a  definite  plan  of  operation  toward  a 
distinct  aiuL 
340 
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ATTITUDE  OF  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

First  of  ally  I  was  deeply  concerned  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
attitade  of  Indian  youth  toward  the  school;  of  their  physical,  intel- 
lectnal.  and  moral  capacities;  of  the  influences  of  their  surroundings 
upon  tneir  progress  in  the  arta  of  civilization. 

All  testimony  agreed  that  the  Indian  youth  are  quite  docile  and 
obedient,  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  school  life,  responsive  and  grateful,  and  in  intellectual  capacity 
as  well  as  in  fidelity  to  their  moral  standard  the  equals  of  their  white 
brothers.  There  is  every  reason  .to  believe  that  with  rational  methods 
and  faithful  workers  Indian  schools  can  accomplish  in  reasonable 
approximation  and  in  due  time— other  things  being  equal — ^what  is 
ordinarily  expected  of  the  average  school  for  the  children  of  white 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  their  progress  is  much  hindered  by  short- 
comings in  their  physical  make-up,  by  hereditary  disease,  and  the  low 
Eower  of  acclimatization,  by  the  stubborn  hindrances  of  tribal  life,  and 
y  the  unfortunate  influences  of  low  white  associates  incident  to  border 
life,  and  even  now  not  sufficiently  controlled  on  the  reservations  and  at 
military  posts. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  commend  the  efforts  made  on  many 
reservations  to  suppress  illicit  liquor  traffic.  I  am  aware  that  the  Indian 
Office  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  agents  in 
these  efforts,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  War  Department  may  be 
speedily  induced  to  second  the  elibrts  of  the  Indian  Office  in  this  direc- 
tion by  abolishing  canteens  at  military  posts  located  at  or  near  Indian 
reservations. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

General  aim. — On  the  whole,  I  learned  to  see  clearly  that  the  main 
aim  of  my  work  must  be  to  render  the  specific  Indian  school  unneces- 
sary as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  American  pub- 
lic school.  This  is  in  line  with  the  enlightened  policy  that  labors  to  do 
away  with  tribal  life,  reservations,  agencies,  and  military  posts  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  do 
away  with  the  Indian  problem  by  assimilating  the  Indians  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States.* 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
natural  tendency  of  every  institution — ^no  matter  how  transient  in  its 
necessity — lies  in  the  direction  of  sdf  preservation.  Naturally  in  these 
efforts  of  self-preservation  it  seeks  to  establish  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  and  extend  its  scope,  and  thus  an 
Indian  agency  or  an  Indian  school  is  very  apt  to  submit  only  under 
protest  to  limitations  of  its  work  or  to  abrogation.  And  yet  these 
things  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  not  by  sudden,  revolutionary  mea^- 
nree,  but  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  the  puri>08es  for  which  these  insti- 
tations  have  been  established  are  being  achieved. 

Beservation  day  wdiool. — In  order  to  hasten  this  period  it  appears  desir- 
able in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  day  school  wlierever  Indians  have  set- 
tled in  permanent  homes.  The  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the 
public  school  is  comparatively  easy  wherever  Indians  have  taken  allot- 
ments, and  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  would  in  many  cases  become 
eager  advocates  to  a  proposition  to  place  these  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  while  the  latter  would  not  be  averse  to  the  gov- 
ernmental contribution  of  $10  per  quarter  for  each  Indian  child  taught 
M)  long  as  the  temporary  tutelage  of  the  Indians  may  continue.    Fur- 
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tliermore,  these  reservation  day  schools  should  be  so  managed  as  to  con 
vince  the  Indians  readily  of  their  beneficent  character,  both  in  tiieir 
direct  influence  upon  the  children  and  in  their  indirect  help  to  the  home. 
At  the  same  time  these  schools,  properly  managed,  would  prepare  chil- 
dren and  parents  for  ready  assent  to  the  transfer  of  the  children  to 
advanced  schools  in  due  course  of  time.  In  support  of  these  proposi- 
tions I  am  permitted  to  point  to  the  day-school  exx>erience  of  the  Bose- 
bud  and  Pine  Bidge  reservations,  which  are  rapidly  convincing  Indi- 
ans of  all  ages  of  the  value  of  school  education  for  their  children,  and 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  school  authorities  of  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory are  applying  for  contracts  with  the  Oovemmeut  for  the  education 
of  Indians  in  public  district  schools. 

Day  school  huildingi. — Much  might  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
day  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  I  learn,  through  Gapt.  BalliSy 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  a  number  of  the  Pueblos  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  a  sufficient  area  of  ground  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
and  orchards.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  has 
already  made  such  a  proposition  and  that  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  is 
prepared  to  make  one.  Unfortunately, a  provision  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  any  one  day- 
school  building  to  $1,000,  practically  forbids  their  erection  in  regions 
where  building  material  is  difficult  of  access  and  transportation  expen- 
sive. I  fear,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of  these  Indians  will  not  be  real- 
ized until  a  more  generous  provision  will  have  been  made  by  Congress. 
The  same  limitation  operates  disastrously  on  the  Kavtyo  Keservation. 
where  day  schools  are  much  needed,  but  buildings  can  not  be  erectea 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  day  schools,  and 
I  look  forward  to  brighter  prospects  for  these  much  needed  pioneers 
in  Indian  education. 

Reservation  hoarding  school. — In  the  second  place,  the  reservation  or 
agency  boarding  school  should  be  limited  in  its  work  as  much  as  con- 
ditions will  admit.  From  districts  for  which  day  schools  are  estab- 
lished, children  should,  usually,  be  transferred  to  reservation  boarding 
schools  only  after  having  completed  the  day-school  course  of  study, 
and  earlier  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  child  demands  his  removal  to  a  school  home.  On  tJie  other 
hand,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  reservation 
boarding  schools  as  pupils  after  the  age  of  16,  or  after  having  oom- 
l)leted  the  respective  courses  of  study  and  work.  All  educational 
work  beyond  this  period  should  be  confined  to  nonreservation  schools 
or  to  State  or  private  institutions  that  may  be  induced  to  receive 
Indian  students. 

Much  confusion  comes  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  serious  hardship  to  the  Indian  youth,  from  the  tendency  of 
extending  reservation  boarding-school  work  beyond  its  legitimate  limits. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  makes  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  a  rival 
rather  than  afeeder  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  confines  the  Indian  youth  to  the  narrowing  influences  of  exclusive 
tribal  life,  and  keeps  them  irom  salutary  cont^t  with  Indians  of  other 
tribes  and  with  the  better  factors  of  white  civilization,  which  are  so 
abundantly  afibrded  by  many  nonreservation  schools  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  reservation  boarding  schools.  It  is  evident  that  much  wrong 
can  be  done  in  this  way  to  Indian  youth  who  are  detained  beyond  the 
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legitimate  i>6riod  in  reservation  schools.  This  wrong  is  much  intensi- 
fi^  in  cases  in  which  the  reservation  school  retains  children  fitted  for 
promotion  merely  because,  by  reason  of  their  age  and  training,  they 
can  be  made  useful  in  the  work  of  the  school  kitchen,  dining  room, 
farm,  or  some  other  department  of  the  school. 

The  reservation  boarding  school  should  find  its  chief  pride  in  the 
namber  of  well-prepared  children  it  promotes  to  higher  institutions. 
It  should  be  an  efficient  feeder  rather  than  a  halting  rival  of  the  non- 
reservation  school.  It  should  become  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
reservation  boarding  school  is  for  the  children  and  not  the  children  for 
the  school.  It  should  carefully  study  possibilities  in  each  pupil  and 
zealously  push  them  toward  the  realization  of  these,  striving  to  remove 
the  many  hindrances  that  beset  them  in  their  tribal  relations,  rather 
than  creating  new  ones  based  on  fancied  requirements  of  the  school. 

VonreservatiQn  school — In  the  third  place,  the  work  of  the  nonres- 
ervation  school  should  be  more  and  more  confined  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  who  have  completed  the  course  of  work  laid  down  for  day 
schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools.  Children  of  day-school  age 
should  be  placed  in  these  schools  only  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  school  should,  also  with  Indians,  rest  upon  the 
love  of  home  however  humble,  upon  reverence  for  father  and  mother, 
and  upon  a  certain  feeling  of  local  patriotism,  which  only  the  home 
schools  can  establish  and  foster.  Pupils  thus  trained  will  thrive  under 
the  influences  of  nonreservation  schools  or  other  institutions  of  corre- 
sponding degree,  not  only  into  higher  ideals  and  life  purposes,  but  into 
a  determination  to  benefit  their  people,  and  to  lead  them  more  surely 
to  the  very  assimilation  with  their  white  brethren,  which  is  the  aim  of 
Indian  education. 

PnUie  sdhools. — ^While,  however,  the  nonreservation  schools  will  for 
a  long  time  be  the  chief  refuge  for  Indian  youth  who  may  desire  the 
higher  educational  advantages  afforded  by  these  institutions,  earnest 
efforts  should  be  made  untiringly  to  secure  admission  for  them  in  State 
institutions,  affording  facilities  for  agricultural,  technical,  and  advanced 
scholastic  instruction.  The  people  of  the  respective  States  should  be 
brought  to  see  that  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  the  several  States 
have,  with  reference  to  the  Indians  within  their  borders,  as  deep  an 
interest  and  as  high  a  responsibility  as  the  General  Government,  and 
that  every  educated  Indian  citizen  secured  for  a  State  represents  not 
only  great  gain  to  that  State,  but  a  correspondingly  greater  gain  to  the 
United  States  by  the  localization  and  concentration  of  patriotic  fervor 
therein  implied  on  the  part  of  every  Indian  youth. 

Indeed,  wherever  this  is  practicable,  the  Indian  Office  should  con- 
tinue and  emphasize  its  efforts  to  secure  contracts  for  the  education  of 
Indians  in  public  schools  with  the  authorities  of  district  schools  and 
town  schools  located  near  the  homes  of  children  of  day-school  age,  and 
with  the  authorities  of  town  or  city  high  schools  or  suitable  State  insti- 
tutions for  advanced  Indian  youth. 

An  appeal  was  issued  from  the  Indian  Office  to  State  superintend- 
ents in  the  Western  States  last  spring,  directing  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  majority  of  these  officials 
w«poDded  with  alacrity,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  efforts  to  open  the  public  schools  to  Indians  within 
the  borders  of  the  respective  States.  I  am  encouraged,  therefore,  in 
the  hope  that  the  steps  which  I  am  about  to  take  in  this  matter  under 
your  direction,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  will  lead  to  gratify- 
ing residta. 
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Private  Behools. — For  reasons  above  indicated,  contracts  with  private 
educational  institutions  on  reservations  should  be  limited  so  as  to  extend 
only  to  children  of  day-scliool  and  reservation  boarding-school  age,  and 
as  a  rule  no  contracts  should  be  made  with  such  schools  for  chUdren 
who,  by  their  advancement,  are  entitled  to  oflf-reservation  school  privi- 
leges. Similarly,  contracts  with  private  educational  institutions  off 
reservations  should  be  confined  as  much  as  practicable  to  the  more 
advanced  children. 

Outing. — ^The  system  of  outing,  so  successfully  carried  on  at  Carlisle, 
should  be  established  in  connection  with  every  nonreservation  school. 
The  people  in  the  respective  States  in  which  these  schools  are  located 
should  be  united  in  a  consistent,  systematic,  and  untiring  efiort  to  bring 
educated  young  Indians  into  vital  contact  with  the  practical  phases  of 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  work  carried  on  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  ere  long  to  report  decided  prog- 
ress in  this  matter,  in  which,  I  am  well  aware,  the  Indian  Office  has  a 
deep  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  young  Indians 
and,  if  need  be,  to  assist  them  in  efforts  to  establish  themselves  inde- 
X>endently  in  homes  and  enterprises  of  their  own,  or  to  aid  them  in  devel- 
oping effectively  and  profitably  to  themselves  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  in  which  they  live.  Many  suggestions  might  be  made  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  am  still  engaged  in  collecting  data  bearing  upon  this 
important  question,  atid  must  therefore  reserve  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  a  ^ture  time. 

INNER  ORGANIZATION. 

Clashing  of  authority. — ^In  the  inner  management  of  the  schools,  I 
find  occasional  clashing  of  authority  between  agents  and  superintend- 
ents on  the  one  hand  and  superintendents  and  principal  teachers  on 
the  other.  The  rules  for  the  Indian  school  service  have  been  and  are 
so  explicit  in  defining  the  duties  of  each  of  these  officials  that  there  is 
really  no  need,  and  consequently  no  excuse,  for  such  clashings.  If 
each  one  of  these  officials  will  in  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
school  follow  implicitly  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules  unwarranted 
interference  of  one  with  another  will  be  impossible.  I  shall  hold  them 
hereafter,  in  as  far  as  I  can  control  these  things,  strictly  accountable  to 
you  in  all  these  matters  and  shall  report  to  you  with  suitable  recom- 
mendations whatever  infraction  in  this  direction  may  come  to  my 
notice.  I  have  noticed  in  other  departments  of  public  life  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  men  of  small  caliber  to  become  inflated  with  short-liyed 
authority,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  men  of  low  moral  tone  an  inclina- 
tion to  exploit  such  authority  for  personal  ends.  This  should  be 
impossible  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

School  mess. — In  the  majority  of  boarding  schools  there  has  grown  ap 
a  custom  of  strict  separation  between  the  employ6s'  mess  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  children's  mess  on  the  other.  This  I  consider  most  unfor- 
tunate. It  deprives  children  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  example  and  of 
the  natural  kindly  supervision  which  a  united  mess  would  afford,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  an  artificial  caste  barrier  between  the  chil- 
dren and  employes  which  is,  in  a  large  measure,  subversive  of  discipline 
and  of  that  feeling  of  home  unity  so  invaluable  as  a  factor  of  success  in 
institutional  life. 

This  subject  waB  freely  discussed  at  the  summer  schools  conducted 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
with  few  exceptions  sux>erintendent«,  teachers,  and  other  employes  are 
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▼ery  macb  in  favor  of  abaudoniog  or  modifying  the  employes'  mess  in 
order  to  secnre  for  the  children  the  advantages  above  indicated.  This 
will  reqoire  on  the  part  of  employ^  much  self-abnegation,  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  beginning^  bnt  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  in  the 
school  service  a  commendable  degree  of  philanthropic  fervor  and  a  high 
sense  of  dnty  that  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  children. 

The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  that  presents  itself  is  of  a  financial 
nature  and  has  reference  to  the  accounts  between  the  Government,  which 
tnmishes  the  food,  and  the  school.  This  matt^,  however,  can  be 
arranged.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  compute  justly  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  employes  who  may  have  joined  the  children's  mess, 
to  coUect  this  amount  from  the  employes  concerned,  and  to  rei>ort  it 
mder  the  head  of  ''miscellaneous  receipts."  At  some  ftiture  time, 
when  successful  exx>eriments  shall  have  proved  the  value  of  the  measure, 
it  may  become  possible  to  provide  a  uniform  plan  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  coming  year  will  find  a  number  of 
employes'  messes  abolished  and  the  respective  children's  messes  so 
organized  that  at  every  meal  a  certain  nuihber  of  employes  shall  pre- 
side at  the  children's  tables. 

Indian  Bmplosrte. — ^For  similar  reasons,  the  appointment  of  Indians  as 
employ^R  in  all  i>ositions  in  which  this  is  practicable  should  be  not  only 
reconunended  but  consistently  enforced.  The  positions  of  assistant 
matron,  assistant  cook,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  laundress 
should  in  every  instance  be  filled  by  young  Indian  women.  In  fiMct, 
in  many  instances  the  positions  of  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook 
are  even  now  filled  by  competent  Indian  ^women.  Similarly,  all  indus- 
trial assistants,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  foremen  of  the  workshops,  as 
well  as  the  disciplinarians  and  farmers,  should  be  competent  Indians. 
There  are  now  employed  in  Indian  schools  excellent  young  Indians  in 
these  capacities.  I  have  in  mind  at  least  two  excellent  disciplinarians, 
a  number  of  assistant  farmers,  foremen  of  workshops,  assistant  matrons, 
seamstresses,  teachers,  etc,  whom  I  found,  in  the  character  of  their 
work  as  well  as  in  their  personal  character,  deserving  of  high  praise* 

By  this  policy  the  Government  will  afford  to  Indians  firesh  incentives 
for  faithfol  work  at  school,  additional  reasons  to  love  and  foster  the 
school,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  the  school  a  practical  object 
lesson  of  a  life  in  which  the  two  races  labor  hand  in  hand  toward  a 
common  purpose. 

Sonnal  departments. — ^In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  in  another 
direction,  normal  classes  have  been  established  in  three  prominent 
training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  at  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a  superior  normal  teacher  has  been  employed 
who,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  general  corps  of  teachers,  has  charge  of  the  work 
of  this  normal  class.  Indians  under  the  age  of  20  are  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  entrance  only  under  extraordinary  conditions,  and  full 
^itrance  is  granted  only  to  graduates  of  a  nonreservation  school  of 
foil  standard,  or  to  Indians  who  can  prove  that  they  have  received 
equivalent  training. 

The  specific  normal  course  embraces  a  period  of  two  years.  It  affords 
instmction  not  only  in  profession^  subjects  and  literary  school  work, 
but  also  in  various  phases  of  educative  manual  training  in  industrial,' 
agrionltnral,  horticultural,  economic,  and  artistic  pursuits.  They  are 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  schoolroom  only  alter  one  year's  successflil 
training. 
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The  purpose  of  these  departments  is  the  traiuing  of  Indian  teachers 
for  Indian  schools,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  many  of  these 
teachers  will  become  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  profession  to  render 
them  desirable  as  teachers  in  other  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Indian  youth  avail  themselves  of  these 
opi>ortunities  for  self-help  afforded  by  the  Government  schools,  as  well 
as  to  note  the  fact  that  even  now  in  many  instances  Indians  are  teach- 
ing with  marked  success  in  Government  schools. 

Agpionltnral  and  industrial  traininp^. — Much  attention  is  paid  in  the 
various  schools  to  agricultural  and  industrial  training.  The  wisdom  of 
this  is  self  evident.  On  the  one  hand  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  incul- 
cate respect  and  even  love  for  work;  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  much 
valuable  experience  to  pupils,  paves  the  way  for  effective  self-help,  and 
for  the  desire  of  home-making.  On  the  other  hand  it  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  literary  schoolroom  exercises  and  thereby  makes 
these  exercises  themselves  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  to  the 
pupils.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  schools  in  which  Uie 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  have 
learned  to  labor  in  full  unity,  where  the  schoolroom  has  learned  to 
take  its  illuHtrations  from  the  farm  and  workshop,  and  where  the  farm 
and  workshop  have  learned  to  emphasize  the  practical  value  of  the 
schoolroom  le^^sons  in  their  daily  work. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  farm  and  workshop  are  carried  on  more 
as  a  matter  of  business,  that  is,  for  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  labor 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  education.  On  many  school  farms  the  farm 
ers  are  merely  farmers  and  in  no  way  teachers.  They  work  for  crops, 
and  use  the  boys  as  hands,  n^aking  no  effort  to  instruct  them  as  to  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  work,  caring  in  no  way  for  their  welfare, 
but  only  for  the  work  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  them. 

School  farm. — If  the  school  farm  is  to  produce  valuable  results  in  the 
lives  of  the  boys  the  farmer  who  directs  their  work  should  look  upon 
this  as  the  chief  end  of  his  labors.  He  should  instruct  these  boys  con- 
cerning the  character  and  value  of  the  different  soils;  adaptation  of 
these  soils  to  the  various  crops;  the  meansfor  increasingand  maintaining 
their  fertility.  He  should  explain  to  them  the  character,  construction, 
and  purpose  of  the  different  tools  and  implements  used  in  cultivation, 
giving  them  the  meaning  of  every  manipulation  in  which  they  are 
engaged  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  short,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
they  do  everything  with  full  knowledge  of  the  purpose  in  view  and  of 
the  adapta^tion  of  the  means  used  for  its  achievement.  If  this  is  done, 
the  farmer  will  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  having  at  his  disposal  more 
intelligent,  more  eager,  and  therefore  more  efficient  workers,  but  he  will 
raise  better  and  more  abundant  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will 
grow  within  him  the  assurance  that,  in  addition  to  hay,  oats,  corn,  and 
wheat,  he  is  raising  more  precious  crops  of  intelligent  farmers  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  prosperous  rural  homes  that  will  bless  him  as  tiieir 
chief  benefactor. 

Workshops. — Similarly,  in  many  workshops,  the  harness-makers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wagon-makers,  painters,  and  so 
on,  seem  to  be  intent  chiefly  upon  turning  out  a  large  number  of  article;!, 
and,  consequently,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  stultifying  methods  of  the 
factory,  making  of  the  boys  unthinking  pieces  of  machinery,  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  their  manipulations,  intent,  chiefly,  on 
fllling  up  the  time — mere  toilers  at  jobs,  not  workmen  with  intelligent 
purposes  and  actnated  by  the  artisan's  interest 

The  foremen  of  all  of  these  workshops  should  learn  to  realize  that  in 
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tbeir  work  their  first  responsibility  is  tbat  of  a  t^acber.  They  should 
take  pains  to  acquaint  their  pupils  with  the  characteristics  and  the 
history  of  the  material  used  in  the  work,  with  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  tools  used,  and  their  manipulation.  Pupils  should  see  clearly 
what  relation  the  various  manipulations  bear  to  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  work.  They  should  know  in  all  ita  details  the  plan  in  which 
their  work  forms  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  should  be  taught  step  by 
step  to  form  plans  for  themselves.  Whatever  'drafting,  cutting  and 
fitting,  laying  out  of  the  work,  selection  of  material,  joining  of  parts 
and  finishing  is  involved  in  the  various  pieces  of  work  turned  out  should 
be  done,  not  by  the  master  workman,  but  under  the  master  workman's 
direction,  by  the  pupils.  They  should  come  out  of  the  school  not  as 
insignificant,  in  themselves  helpless,  firagments  of  some  shop,  but 
thoughtful,  skilled  artisans,  capable  and  willing  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  shop,  or,  if  need  be,  to  turn  out  independently  full  pieces  of 
work  from  their  beginnings. 

Grave  hardship  and  physical  detriment  cx)me8  to  boys  when  they 
are  allowed,  as  is  not  inirequently  the  case  in  reservation  boarding 
schools  and  even  in  nonreservation  training  schools,  to  enter  the  work- 
shops at  too  tender  an  age.  Ko  boy  can  be  safely  apprenticed  in  any 
single  trade — ^that  of  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter,  etc. — before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  nothing  need  be  lost,  while  much  can  be  gained,  if 
this  is  deferred  until  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  if,  in  the  mean- 
while, he  is  taught  and  trained  in  a  well  directed  and  all-sided  manual 
training  school. 

Industrial  teachers. — ^For  this  reason  I  am  prepared  strenuously  to 
recommend  that  in  reservation  boarding  schools  the  position  of  indus- 
trial teacher  be  intrusted  only  to  persons  who  are  adepts  in  the  methods 
of  the  modem  manual-training  school,  and  that  in  their  work  they  be 
confined  to  the  duties  of  a  manual  training  school  teacher,  directing 
whatever  of  carpentry,  blacksraithing,  and  other  pursuits  that  maybe 
needed  in  the  school,  both  in  the  manual-training  shop  and  on  the 
school  premises  generally. 

In  onier  to  accomplish  this  it  may  become  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  industrial  teacher  so  as  to  secure  competent 
men,  but  the  greater  outlay  would  procure  ample  compensation  through 
the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  children  in  every  department  of  work, 
industrial  and  Ifterary,  through  their  more  vigorous  physical  and  moral 
development,  through  their  greater  eagerness  and  more  thorough  prep- 
iu*ation  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  non-reservation  training  schools, 
and  through  their  fitness  and  enthusiasm  for  intelligent  adiisanship 
which  they  would  take  with  them  from  school  into  practical  life. 
Besides,  the  employment  of  such  a  teacher  wouldin  many  cases  obviate 
the  necessity  of  employing  carpenters  and  other  artisans,  whose  aggre- 
gate pay  in  many  schools  exceeds  that  of  the  proposed  industrial  and 
manual-training  teacher. 

Even  in  nonreservation  boarding  schools  much  could  be  gained  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  training  departments  on  a  similar 
basis.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  that  pecuniary  loss  comes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  much  loss  to  the  Indian  children,  through  the  teaching 
of  certain  industries  in  these  schools.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  shoemaking  and  tailoring.  It  is  held  that  both  shoes  and  clothing 
can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  made  at  the  schools, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  pursuits  which 
none  of  the  boys  are  likely  to  follow  or  to  render  profitable  in  their 
homes  in  practical  life. 
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Compact  organization. — ^The  fact,  also,  tbat  in  the  miyority  of  tJiese 
schools  the  ditt'erent  workshops  are  run  independently,  and  not  on  an 
organized  plan,  is  the  cause  of  serious  educational  loss  to  the  students. 
We  get  from  them  fair  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  who  can  work 
passably  well  under  direction,  but  rarely  progressive  artisans  who 
control  the  details  of  their  trade.  A  vast  gain  would  come  from  more 
compact  organization  of  the  industrial  work,  through  the  higher  devel- 
opment and  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  must 
result  from  such  organization.  Through  compact  organization  every 
dollar  in  expenditure  is  made  to  tell  in  the  outcome,  whereas  loose  organi- 
zation, or  lack  of  it,  entails  much  loss  through  friction  and  ill-directed 
effort 

I  would  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  to  superintendents  interested 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
the  industrial  work  in  their  respective  schools  so  as  to  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  and  better  educational  results.  This  object  could  be 
obtained  by  placing  all  of  the  various  departments  of  industrial  work 
in  each  school  under  the  direction  of  one  person,  thoroughly  posted 
and  skilled  in  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  modern  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  schools,  and  intrusting  the  work  in  the  several 
industrial  departments  to  competent  foremen,  working  under  his  direc- 
tion. Additional  gain  might  come  in  the  industrial  training  by  taking 
into  account  at  the  different  schools  the  local  Indian  industries,  such 
as  tanning  and  pottery  among  the  Pueblos,  blanket- weaving  and  silver 
work  among  the  Navajoes,  boat-building  among  the  Indians  of  Puget 
Sound,  etc. 

Domestic  industries  for  girls. — Similar  advantages  might  be  gained 
by  more  compact  organization  of  the  various  departments  of  domee- 
tic  industry  in  which  the  Indian  girls  are  trained.  Here,  too,  in 
kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  many  schools  use  the 
children  chieiiy  as  helping  hands,  and  afford  them  little,  if  any,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  respective  domestic  arts  practiced  in  these 
rooms.  That  this  need  not  be  the  case  is  abundantly  proved  by  Uie 
excellent  work  done  in  a  number  of  schools  in  these  directions,  wnere, 
through  judicious  supervision,  the  work  in  these  departments  is  some- 
what more  carefully  organized. 

In  order  to  secure  this  desirable,  more  compact  organization  of  all 
these  various  departments,  some  one,  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  should  be  made  the  responsible  head  of  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  matron  should  be  selected.  She  is  now  in 
charge  of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  school,  having  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  general  supervision  of  the  sewing  room  and  other  depart- 
ments of  domestic  industry  that  may  frx)m  time  to  time  be  added  to  the 
school.  She  should  have  power  to  insist  that  in  all  these  departments 
the  detail  of  girls  be  given  not  only  the  opportunities  to  work  for  the 
school,  but  ample  and  systematic  instruction  concerning  the  work  done. 
They  should  not  merely  imitate  manipulations,  but  know  the  reasons 
therefor — arranging  dormitories,  setting  tables,  cooking  food,  washing 
and  ironing,  cutting  and  fitting  clothes,  sewing,  mending,  knitting  and 
embroidering,  weaving  and  plaiting,  intelligently,  controlling  the  par- 
pose  of  what  they  do  and  the  means  used  in  accomplishing  their  objects. 

Matron's  position. — It  is  true  that  in  order  to  accompUsh  this  it  will 
become  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  appreciate  justly  the  importance  of  the 
matron's  office.  The  matron  is  not  a  mere  housekeeper.  She  should  be 
to  the  children  a  true  mother  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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adult  members  of  the  school  home,  watching  over  each  one  in  accord- 
ance with  his  individual  nature,  doing  in  this  respect  what  even  the 
sai>erintendent  of  the  school  can  not  do  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
I)osition,  more  particularly  if  the  superintendent  is  a  man.  In  addition 
to  this  she  should  stand  to  the  domestic  industries  pursued  by  the  girls 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  industrial  teacher  stands  to  the  in- 
dustries pursued  by  the  boys.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time  this 
fiB^  will  be  universally  recognized  by  all  who  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  character  and  value  of  positions  in  the  school  work.  Her 
salary  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  principal  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  in  authority  and  respect  her  position  should  be  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Until  this  is  the  case  it  is 
needless  to  make  definite  propositions  concerning  the  more  compact 
organization  of  the  domestic  industrial  work  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  matter,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  left  for  the  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  and  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  respective 
schools  of  the  service. 

OOUBSB  OP  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  remodeled  the  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  schools. 
In  this  work  the  day  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  non- 
rraervation  boarding  schools  are  kept  distinct,  and  considered  as  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  full  education  afibrded  by  the  Government  schools. 
The  normal  age  for  day  school  pupils  was  assumed  to  be  between  6  and 
10  years;  that  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  pupils  between  10  and 
16  years,  although  many,  possibly  the  majority,  may  complete  the  work 
laid  out  by  their  fourteenth  year  of  age. 

I^y  fohooli. — Day  schools  are  expected  to  give  to  the  child  the  ability 
to  speak  English  sufficient  for  his  daily  needs,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  same  limits  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Third 
Beader ;  simple  directions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  and 
care  of  the  health,  as  well  as  suitable  physical  training;  the  use 'of 
objects  and  kindergarten  material  in  gaining  and  expressing  notions 
of  number,  color,  and  form;  practice  in  simple  arithmetical  operations; 
skill  in  drawing,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  suitable  occupa- 
tions; nnging  by  rote,  ana  practice  in  simple  tonic  sol-fa  and  staff  nota- 
tions; gaMen  work  and  flower  culture. 

BewvatUm  boarding  lohools. — ^The  reservation  boarding  schools  are 
expected  to  give  to  the  children,  in  addition  to  this,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  limits  of  the  third  and  fourth  reader  litera- 
ture; practical  control  of  arithmetic  within  the  limits  of  daily  life;  sim- 
ple instruction  in  hygienic  life,  ventilation,  and  selection  of  food;  care 
of  the  sick,  and  suitable  physical  training;  clear  rudimentary  notions 
of  geography,  and  a  fund  of  historical  anecdotes;  advanced  kinder- 
garten work  and  sloyd,  with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  needs 
of  the  locality  of  the  school;  drawing  and  other  suitable  occupations; 
singing  by  rote  and  practice  in  staff  notation;  garden  work;  suital)le 
agricultural  and  domestic  industries. 

Vonreservation  boarding  sohoolt. — ^The  nonreservation  boarding  school 
is  expected  to  carry  the  pupil  as  far  beyond  these  limits  as  conditions 
may  permit. 

Diffleiilties. — ^In  the  present  organization  of  the  schools  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  these  limitations,  partly  because  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children, 
partly  because  many  reservation  schools  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
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exceeding  their  course  of  stndy^  and  still  further  because  no  definite 
system  of  transfers  has  yet  been  inaugurated  in  the  Indian  schools.  It 
shall  be  my  aim  to  gradually  and  steadily  remedy  these  hindrances,  to 
adhere  more  and  more  strictly  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  to  devise  and 
to  carry  out  a  just  and  satisfactory  system  of  transfers. 

Text-books. — In  working  out  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  it 
became  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find  for  the  Indian  children  more 
suitable  books  than  those  heretofore  in  use;  on  the  other  hand,  to  sug- 
gest modifications  in  the  methods  of  work. 

Beaders. — ^The  first  of  these  objects  ofTered  many  difficulties,  both  in 
the  selection  of  regular  readers  and  in  the  selection  of  supplemental 
reading  matter.  In  order  that  the  child's  mind  may  assimilate  what- 
ever instruction  and  inspiration  the  reading  books  may  afford,  it  is 
needfdl  that  the  child's  experience  and  surroundings  should  afford 
facts  and  points  of  resemblance  to  whatever  new  matter  the  books  may 
bring.  A  majority  of  readers  and  supplemental  readln^r books,  although 
they  contain  much  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child  brought  up  iu 
the  midst  of  full-grown  civilization,  contain  comparatively  little  to 
stimulate  and  attract  the  mind  of  the  young  Indian  whose  borne  sur- 
roundings have  been  touched  very  scantily  by  the  arts  of  civilization* 
For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  select  a  series  of  readers  which  bases 
its  selections  largely  upon  the  observation  and  love  of  nature,  and 
which,  consequently,  on  every  page,  affords  points  of  contact  with  the 
child's  experience  and  finds  the  opportunities  for  illustration  in  the 
child's  surroundings.  For  the  same  reason  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  is  selected  at  first  almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  nature 
study,  progressing  gradually,  but  not  on  that  account  less  positively, 
to  the  domain  of  history  and  literary  arts. 

For  details  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  appended  ^^Oonrse  of 
work  and  text-books  adopted  for  Indian  schools,"  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  report.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  the  day  schools  have  6  books  devoted  to  nature  study  and  only 
3  to  geography  and  literature,  whereas  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  have,  for  the  6  books  devoted  to  nature  study,  13  devoted  to 
other  subjects,  and  in  the  nonreservation  training  schools  30  volumes 
on  other  subjects  accompany  7  books  on  nature  study. 

Such  a  course  might  not  satisfy  schools  located  in  highly  cultured 
communities,  but  it  prepares  the  Indian  youth  thoroughly  and  solidly 
to  enter  such  communities  and  to  grow  gradually  and  surely  into  fall 
fellowship  with  the  best. 

Geography  and  history.— For  similar  reasons,  the  text-book  course  in 
p^eography  has  been  reduced  m  extent  but  increased  in  intensity.  *  Dur- 
ing the  day  school  period  the  work  in  geography  is  largely  Incidental; 
during  the  reservation  school  period  it  is  confined  to  Fryers  Primary 
Geography,  and  during  the  nonreservation  school  period  to  Butler's 
Elementary  Geography.  Similarly,  the  textbook  course  of  American 
History  is  limited  to  Montgomery's  Beginners'  American  History;  but, 
as  was  indicated  above,  the  supplementary  reading  course  affords  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  unlimited  extension  on  the  solid  basis  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Syllabuiet  of  work. — ^In  order  to  secure  the  modifications  in  the  meth- 
ods of  work  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Indian  schools,  I 
am,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
paring printed  directions  for  the  teachers,  in  the  shape  of  syllabuses, 
bearing  on  the  different  subjects  of  instruction.  Two  of  these,  one  on 
the  subject  of  language  work  and  the  other  on  the  subject  of  number 
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work,  have  already  been  published  and  distributed.  The  syllabus  on 
language  work  contains,  also,  directions  concerning  the  rudimentary 
work  in  the  study  of  plants  and  animals,  of  geography  and  form.  Addi- 
tioBal  syllabuses  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  time  will  allow,  and  in 
the  order  here  indicated,  <m  the  study  of  form  and  drawing,  on  geogra- 
phy, including  nature  study,  and  on  history. 

Drawing. — ^A  strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  elementary  drawing,  more  i>articularly  in  connection  wi£h  lan- 
guage work,  and  with  nature  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
teachers,  and  to  induce  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  to  take  a 
direct  and  intelligent  interest  in  elementary  drawing,  connecting  what- 
ever may  be  done  in  other  departments  of  the  school  in  this  direction 
with  their  own  work. 

I  fear,  however,  that  because  of  the  unfortunate  reduction  in  the  force 
of  supervisors  made  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  1895, 1  shall  be 
so  much  hampered  in  my  work  as  to  seriously  retard  the  preparation 
and  promulgation  of  these  much  needed  directions,  unless  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  find  some  other  way  to  afford  me  the 
assistance  which  I  need  in  the  work  of  inspection  and  in  the  routine  of 
my  ofBce. 

Prinoiplef  of  method. — ^These  syllabuses  are  based  throughout  6n  well- 
defined  principles  of  method.  At  every  point  the  work  rests  on  the 
pupil's  Rowing  x>ersonal  experience,  and  is  expected  to  be  so  managed 
as  to  stimulate  in  his  mind  spontaneous  interest  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration  and  spontaneous  purpose  connected  therewith.  In  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes  the  school  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  so  ^ 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  steadily  and  expeditiously  on  the  ground  of  what- ' 
ever  experience  he  may  be  gathering  to  conscious,  intelligent,  and 
beneficent  life  practice  and  life  conduct.  At  every  step  the  pupil  is  not 
merely  a  learner,  but  also  a  doer.  In  fact,  he  is  never  a  learner  for  the 
sake  of  mere  knowing,  but  always  with  clear  reference  to  something 
tiiat  is  to  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  knowledge  he  may  be  gaining. 
In  its  very  construction  the  Indian  school  is  well  adapted  to  this.  In 
the  day  school  the  teacher  has  abundant  opportunities  to  intersperse 
the  hours  of  instruction  with  the  hours  of  work,  and  in  the  boarding 
schools  pupils  give  regularly  one-half  the  day  to  instruction  and  one- 
half  to  work. 

Naturally  the  children  in  such  instruction  have  much  to  do  with 
things  and  materials  in  ways  which  the  so-called  object  teaching'and 
the  kindergarten  have  opened.  Their  first  work  in  arithmetic  is  done 
wholly  with  things  and  with  simple  pictures  of  things,  and  later  on 
they  find  ample  scope  to  apply  their  arithmetical  skill  in  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  economic  pursuits  connected  with  the  Ufe  at 
school.  Similarly,  their  first  language  instruction  is  based  wholly 
upon  their  own  knowledge  of  things  and  events  and  upon  simple  pic- 
torial representations  of  these,  and  subsequently  they  find  ample 
opportunity  to  use  their  growing  control  of  language  in  the  discussions 
and  debates,  as  well  as  in  the  verbal  and  written  descriptions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  work  done,  for  which  school  life  affords  and  procures 
the  occasion.  It  is  needless  to  extend  my  remarks  further  upon  this  , 
subject,  inasmuch  as  the  two  syllabuses  already  published  render  these 
maUers  sufiQciently  clear. 

Drawing  and  music. — Permit  me,  however,  to  direct  your  attention 
specially  to  the  great  desirability  of  systematic  instruction  in  both  draw- 
ing and  music  in  the  Indian  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  youth 
have  a  decided  talent  for  these  arts  and  find  in  them  much  joy  and 
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inspiratioD,  much  that  makes  the  school  attractive  and  dear  to  them^ 
and  reoonciles  them  to  its  constraints  and  hardships  in  other  directions 
They  are  to  the  main  work  of  the  school  in  this  respect  as  the  1a*ace8  or 
chains  by  which  heavy  burdens  are  moved.  Drawing  and  mosic^  pn>p- 
erly  taught,  furnish  material  for  universal  languages,  through  which, 
respectively,  ideas  and  emotions  are  communicated,  and  for  these  rea-  ^ 
sons  they  gain  additional  value  in  the  Indian  school,  in  which  the  c^il-  ' 
dren  and  the  teachers  speak  originally  different  languages.  Concern- 
ing  their  general  value  as  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  manual  and 
moral  development  of  youth,  which  is  so  universally  conceded  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  land,  it  is  needless  to  add  anything  more. 

Kindergartens. — ^Many  of  the  more  thoughtful  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  the  Indian  service  have  repeat^ly  urged  the  Indian  Office 
to  establish,  in  connection  with  Indian  schools,  wherever  this  may  be 
found  feasible,  kindergartens.  I  understand  that  the  kindergarten  as 
a  factor  in  the  early  ^ucation  of  the  Indians  has  been  satisfactoiily 
tested  in  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory,  more  particularly  among 
the  Oberokees,  and  has  been  found  more  effective  than  any  other  agency 
in  leading  the  Indians,  both  young  and  old,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  work  and  in  giving  to  them  the  progressive  tendency  with- 
out which  civilization  is  unthinkable.  Successful  kindergartens  have 
also  been  carried  on  at  Fort  Defiance  and  Osage  and,  possibly,  at  other 
schools.  Under  your  direction,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  kindergartens  will  be  established  and  carried 
on  during  the  coming  year  at  Haskell  Institute,  Ghilocco,  Fort  Mojave, 
Santa  fI,  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Peck,  Oneida,  and  among  the  Kavajoes  at 
Fort  Defiance  and  the  Arapahoes  and  Sac  and  Fox  in  Oklahoma  as 
soon  as  amingements  for  this  purpose  can  be  completed. 

SOOIAL  TRAJNINO. 

I 

A  question  of  much  interest  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth  is  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  social  training  to  be  given  at  Indian 
schools.  Unfortunately  the  school,  as  such,  has  an  excessive  tendency 
towards  egoistic  individualism.  ,  In  the  dining  room,  in  the  dormitory, 
in  the  schoolroom,  the  children  are,  for  the  sake,  it  is  claimed,  of  order 
and  discipline,  strenuously  isolated,  bidden  to  attend  exclusively  to 
their  own  needs  and  not  to  interfere  or  even  take  an  interest  in  others. 
While,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  isolation  of  children  is  unavoidable, 
and  even  desirable,  the  school  should  provide  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  and  nurture  of  the  children's  social  instincts.  They  should 
learn  to  take  a  common  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  mess  table, 
their  dormitory,  their  schoolroom,  the  school  grounds.  Each  indi- 
vidual should,  indeed,  zealously  hoe  his  own  row,  but  he  should  do  so 
with  a  constant  and  benevolent  regard  to  his  neighbors'  rows,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  generous  pride  in  the  entire  field. 

In  the  dining  room  this  tendency  may  be  encouraged  by  making  the 
members  of  each  mess  table  responsible  as  a  whole  for  the  condition  of 
the  table  and  by  encouraging  the  thoughtful  and  unified  ornamentation 
of  each  table  by  its  members.  In  the  dormitories  social  cooperation 
may  be  encouraged  by  dividing  the  inmates  of  the  dormitory  into  con- 
venient groups  and  by  encouraging  unified  decoration  of  the  groups  by 
its  members.  These  groups  may  be  partitioned  off  from  each  other  by 
inexpensive  curtains  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  Similarly,  the 
decoration  of  the  school  giounds  may  be  utilized  lor  the  same  pniiKMse. 
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In  the  agricultural,  iDdnstrial,  and  economic  work  of^the  school  a 
healthy  emulation,  establishing  and  fostering  public'  spirit  in  the 
children's  minds,  may  be  encouraged  by  similar  measures.  Details  of 
children  in  these  matters  should  be  made  not  merely  that  they  may  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  or  drudgery  for  a  given  time,  but  that  they 
may  complete  the  given  task  to  its  legitimate  end,  from  seed  time  to 
harvest,  receiving  credit  for  the  work  and  enjoying  in  its  frdlness  the 
gratification  of  a  work  well  done.  Becords  should  be  kept  by  all  the 
groups,  under  suitable  supervision,  of  the  entire  history  of  the  work. 

To  employ  the  children  merely  as  hands  or  servants  in  certain  frag- 
ments of  work — ^the  whole  credit  of  which  is  assumed  by  the  mana- 
gers— ^is  to  rob  them  of  the  chief  educational  stimulus  that  lies  in  work 
well  done;  is  to  make  of  them  mere  toilers  without  purpose  or  hope, 
without  gratitude  or  aspiration,  making  exertion  only  under  the  lash 
of  necessity,  and  strangers  to  the  sweet  joys  of  productive  and  crea- 
tive labor  which  alone  make  life  worth  living.  Furthermore,  this 
method  of  keeping  the  children  merely  busy  isolates  each  child  from 
all  the  rest  in  his  group,  renders  each  one  eager  to  shirk  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbor,  makes  of  the  teacher  a  taskmaster  rather  than  a 
torosted  counselor  and  guide,  nips  social  instincts  in  the  germ,  and  hope- 
lessly stifles  every  benevolent  impulse.  Common  endeavor  becomes 
imi)os6ible,  and  each  member  of  the  group  is  intent  chiefly  upon  mak- 
ing his  own  burden  light. 

In  the  schoolroom,  too,  methods  should  be  so  modified — and  this  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work  men- 
tioned above^as  to  connect  every  individual  effort  with  some  social 
aim  in  which  the  school  as  a  whole  or  convenient  groups  of  children 
have  a  common  vital  interest.  When  a  child  reads  he  should  do  so  not 
merely  in  order  to  prove  to  the  teacher  or  other  critics  that  he  can  read, 
but  in  order  to  convey  information  or  to  give  pleasure  to  his  associates. 
When  he  writes  he  should  do  so  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual practice  that  lies  in  the  exercise,  but  with  some  of  the  legitimate 
social  purposes  of  writing  in  view.  In  this  respect  even  competitive 
games  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  spelling  match  are  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  the  traditional  recitation  treadmill  of  the  ordinary 
school.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  devise  in  all  subjects  of  instruction, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  syllabuses,  plays  and  games 
which  are  free  from  the  competitive  spirit,  and  the  charm  of  which  lies 
in  the  mutual  striving  toward  a  common  end. 

Xmiing  exendses. — Morning  exercises^  the  outdoor  games,  and  the 
evening  hour  afibrd  valuable  opportunities  for  social  training.    The 
main  purpose  of  the  morning  exercises  should  be  the  stimulation  of 
a  deep  sense  of  unity  among  all  concerned,  based  upon  high,  common 
aspirations  and  upon  the  growing  conviction  of  individusd  responsi- 
flibility  with  reference  to  the  common  purpos^of  being  together.    The 
reading  and  recitation  of  gems  of  thought  and  feeling,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, the  sing^g  of  songs  that  stir  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul 
afford  ample  material  for  such  exercises.    They  should  be  managed, 
however,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  always  an  authoritative  superin- 
tendent or  teacher  who  does  the  work,  but  that  all  the  children,  indi- 
vidually, in  groups,  or  as  a  whole,  may  contribute 'actively  and  sponta- 
neously therein.    There  should  never  be  anything  perfunctory  in  these 
exercises;  ever3rthing  that  is  done  should  go  from  heart  to  heart;  even 
the  prayer  should  be  omitted  if  it  has  shrunk  into  a  mere  ceremony. 

Outdoor  games. — Much  attention  should  be  given  to  outdoor  games* 
While  nothing  should  be  done  to  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  for  the 
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exercise  of  individual  prowess  and  ingenuity,  which  renders  them  so 
^ectivein  the  development  of  self-reliance,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ran  into  riotous  savagery  and  brutal  disregwd  of  others.  With  the 
help  of  the  older  children,  tact  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  will  never  fail  in  efforts  to  devise  methods  for 
controlling  these  games  and  for  imparting  to  them,  if  they  are  compet- 
itive, the  dignity  and  generosity  of  the  old  Greek  games,  and,  if  t^y 
are  cooperative,  the  stimulating  grace  and  beauty  of  the  modern  Cku:- 
map  calisthenic  Reigen. 

Evening  hoar. — The  evening  hour,  not  infirequeutly  desi|^iated  as  the 
study  hour,  should  frequently  be  devoted  to  social  exercises,  iu  which 
teachers  and  pupils  unite,  and  iu  which  all  they  may  have  learned  at 
^hool  is  applied  in  mutual  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  and  give  pleas- 
ure. Recitals,  dialogues,  debates,  readings,  accounts^  of  experiences^ 
descriptions  of  things  seen,  songs,  quartettes,  orchestral  music,  now 
and  then  a  short  lecture,  physical  and  ciiemical  experiments,  lantern 
exhibitions,  calisthenic  drills,  etc,  afford  ample  material  for  evening 
entertainments,  of  which  two  each  week  would  not  be  too  many.  On 
the  other  hand,  drawing,  whittling,  wood-carviug,  knitting,  crocheting, 
embroidery,  etc.,  coupled  with  readings  by  some  good  reader,  or  an 
occasional  song,  or  instrumental  music,  afford  ample  material  for  quieter 
evenings  intervening  between  the  entertainments.  Study  during  these 
times  need  not  be  excluded,  but  confined  to  older  children  and  to  fiekvor- 
able  conditions  with  reference  to  lighting,  ventilation,  and  freedom 
from  disturbance. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  enlist  the  pupils'  living  interest  in  even- 
ings so  spent,  and,  with  the  help  of  these  programmes,  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  deeper  concerns  of  life,  and  to  cultivate  their  tastea 
for  true  beauty  so  that  there  will  be  little  need,  in  order  to  entert^n 
the  children  so  trained,  to  have  recourse  to  the  evening  party,  to  the 
demoralizing  Mvolities  of  the  round  dance,  or  to  the  debasing  excite- 
ment of  the  card  table. 

MORAL  AKD  RELIGIOUS  TRAINma. 

The  moral  and  religious  training  in  Indian  education,  as  in  all  other 
education,  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  gives  direction  and  perma- 
nence to  whatever  else  may  be  done  in  the  educational  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  established  religions,  the  religious  spirit  has  been  so  over^ 
laid  with  matters  of  creed  and  ritual  that  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult  to  give  religious  instruction  and  training  in  public  institutions 
without  danger  of  offense  to  some  denomination  that  may  consider  its 
interests  neglected  or  its  doctrines  impugned.  Kevertheless,  it  seems 
that  all  the  various  denominations  and  sects  are  steadily  reaching  an 
agreement  that  schools  inay  without  injury  to  any  one  of  these  sects 
and  denominations  and,  indeed,  with  profit  to  them  all,  lead  the  chil- 
dren through  instruction  and  training  to  the  love  of  Ood  and  man,  and 
that  this  may  be  done  effectively  without  touching  upon  any  of  the  doc- 
trinal points  that  separate  religious  people  into  competing  groups. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  matters  the  Indian  schools  can  not  lead» 
but  must  of  necessity  follow  public  opinion  and  professional  practice 
established  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  land.  It  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  that  superintendents  and  teachers  place  them- 
selves in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  labor,  that  through  example,  instruction  and 
simple  religious  practices  in  the  schools  Uiey  cultivate  in  the  childreii 
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leverence  and  good  will.  Prayer,  if  prayer  is  in  their  hearts,  the 
religioas  song,  and  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Bible  afford  abundant 
naterial  for  this.  Throughout,  however,  in  prayer,  song,  or  Bible  read- 
ing everything  should  be  avoided,  in  substance  and  form,  that  has  in  any 
way  a  xurosel^^ing  tendency. 

Prayer,  song,  and  Bible  reading  should  be  wholly  &ee  from  mysti^- 
ing  allasions  and  sentiments,  but  rich  and  forceful  in  the  simple  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  lead  the  heart  to  God,  to  virtue,  to  oenevo- 
lence,  to  reverence,  to  self  abnegation,  and  to  devotion.  Special  occa- 
sions for  this  are  afforded  by  the  morning  and  evening  exercises  and 
by  Sunday  exercises  established  in  accordance  with  paragraph  99  of 
of  the  IncUan  school  rules,  which  prescribes  that — 

Pupils  of  GovemmeDt  schools  shall  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  churches  and  Snn* 
da  J  schools  of  their  respective  denominations,  rupils  who  can  not  he  thus  aocom-r 
modated  shall  be  assembled  during  some  suitable  hour  for  religious  andel^cal  exer-> 
cises  of  a  strictly  undenominational  character. 

The  moral  instruction  that  may  be  given  on  these  occasions  willy 
however,  bear  little  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  children  unless  there  is 
established  at  the  same  time  in  the  school  life  as  a  whole  a  moral 
atmosphere  in  full  accord  with  these  moral  instructions.  Ethical  les- 
sons must  be  emphasized  by  the  example  of  all  the  older  members  of 
the  school  household  in  corresponding  ethical  conduct.  Their  life 
practice  must  rest  clearly  upon  the  precepts  of  these  lessons.  All  the 
arrangements  of  the  school  household,  in  dormitory,  dining  room, 
schoolroom,  workshop,  and  on  the  farm,  must  breathe  this  ethical  spirit 
and  must  afford  the  pupils  abundant  opportunities  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts. 

The  school  that  preaches  reverence,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  generou§ 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others  can  inculcate  these  things  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  children  only  in  the  measure  in  which  in  theif 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  children,  the  sux>erintendentSf 
teachers,  and  other  employes  of  the  school  are  guided  by  these  princi- 

Sles  of  conduct.  To  one  who  is  himself  reverent,  gentle  of  spirit,  and 
evoted  to  the  welfare  of  others,  all  these  things  are  easy,  beeause  to 
him  they  are  natural.  But  to  one  who  is  himself  devoid  of  these  quali;> 
ties  they  are  impossible,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  service  his  conneo* 
tion  therewith  ought  to  be  severed.  ; 

SOHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  treasure  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  erec^ 
ti<m  of  school  buildings,  but  in  most  cases  these  are  not  only  lacking  iu 
the  simplest  requirements  of  architectural  grace,  but  quite  deficient  in 
the  provisions  made  for  sewage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
requirements  generally.  As  a  rule  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  are 
wholly  without  provisions  for  ventilation  except  what  may  be  afforded 
through  windows,  doors,  and  seepage.  There  are  many  simple  and 
inexpensive  ways  for  correcting  such  shortcomings,  and  a  circular  letter 
describing  such  simple  expedients,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  OfBce  to  agents  and  superintendents  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  matter,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  buildings  and  to  lessen  sickness  and  death  among  the 
Indian  children. 

In  this  connection  x>6rmit  me  to  protest  against  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  crowding  children  into  dormitories,  placing  beds  almost  in 
close  contact,  and  putting  from  two  to  four  children  in  6ne  bed.    The 
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practioe  is  unclean  and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be 
peremptorily  forbidden. 

l^e  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  even  in  comparatively  new  baildings, 
is  singalarly  defective.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  light, 
the  light  falling  into  a  deep  room  from  two  or  at  the  most  three  win- 
dows in  the  narrower  sides.  In  many  cases  the  light  £eJ1s  upon  the 
children's  desks  from  opposite  sides.  In  short,  schoolrooms  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  which  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  pupil's  eyesight,  through 
proper  care  in  lighting  the  rooms.  This  fact  becomes  doubly  serious 
in  schools  where  the  children  are  afflicted  with  granular  eyelids  or 
other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  too,  the  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms  at 
night,  during  the  so-called  study  hour,  is  singularly  insufficient.  A 
few  kerosene  lamps,  fed  by  some  cheap  oil  and  filling  the  room  witii 
unwholesome  gases,  seem  to  be  all  the  Indian  school  can  affords 
There  is  but  one  of  the  larger  schools,  Carlisle,  that  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity— and  the  expense  of  this  was  not  borne  by  the  Government — 
}ret  it  would  involve  a  comparatively  smaU  exx>enditure  of  money  to 
ight  all  the  larger  schools  by  electricity  and  to  heat  them  by  steam  or 
water.  This  would  not  only  remove  the  many  evils  of  the  insufficient 
and  poison-breeding  method  of  lighting  large  institutions  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  of  heating  them  by  means  of  unsafe  and  unsanitary  stoves, 
but  would  remove  the  chief  cause  for  expensive  conflagrations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  consume  many  times  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed  in  rendering  such  losses  impossible.  An  exi>enditure  of 
$100,000  would  be  more  than  ample  to  furnish  twelve  or  more  of  the 
larger  school  plants  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  steam  heating 
and  electric  lighting,  and  would  secure  more  than  compensating  safety 
against  destructive  conflagrations.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
Congress  at  its  next  session  will  enable  the  Indian  Office  to  make  these 
much-needed  improvements. 

The  remarks  made  above  with  reference  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  the  kitchen, 
the  dining  room,  and  other  apartments  so  far  as  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion are  concerned.  They  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  bath- 
rooms, wash  rooms,  and  to  the  play  rooms  or  assembly  rooms  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

In  many  cases  the  question  of  outhouses  is  somewhat  awkwardly 
handled.  In  the  mcy  ority  of  these  instances  it  is  claimed  that  the  short- 
comings are  due  to  defective  drainage,  insufficient  provision  for  sew- 
age, or  imperfect  water  supply.  There  seems  to  be  little  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  defective  arrangements  in  the  outhouses  in  localities  where 
there  is  every  opportuni^  for  the  construction  of  thoroughly  comfort- 
able and  inodorous  dry-earth  closets,  which,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  as 
well  as  for  weighty  hygienic  considerations,  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
connected  with  the  buildings  by  covered  walks. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend,  also,  that  in  the  construction  of  new 
school  plants,  more  particularly  on  Indian  reservations,  the  custom  of 
erecting  buildings  more  than  one  story  in  height  be  abandoned.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  buildings  of  2  or  3  stories  are  inferior  to  1-story 
houses  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  they  increase  the  danger  to  the 
inmates  in  case  of  Are.  Besides,  inquiries  which  I  have  made  into  this 
subject  have  elicited  the  fact  that  two  1-story  buildings  will  cost  less 
than  one  2-story  building  of  the  same  capacity  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary fire  escapes.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  expense  of  ad< 
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area  covered  by  the  l-story  buildings  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  with 
Indian  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  appliances,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  reserve 
my  report  for  a  fiitore  occasion^  when  I  shsdl  have  completed  inqniries 
on  this  subject  now  in  progress. 

NSW  SOHEDULE  OF  SALARIES. 

Much  complaint  has  come  to  me  concerning  the  fiEict  that  teachers  in 
the  Indian  schools  had  but  little  opportunity  for  promotion  or  for  any 
other  mark  of  appreciation  of  good  work  beyond  the  mere  continuance 
in  the  service.  Salaries  of  all -teachers  heretofore  were  the  same,  the 
wholly  inexperienced  newcomer  receiving  as  much  as  the  veteran  in 
the  service.  Promotions,  too,  from  the  position  of  teacher  to  that  of 
principal  teacher  or  of  superintendent  were  comparatively  rare,  new 
incumbents  being  generally  drawn  in  case  of  vacancy  from  the  civil- 
Bervice  lists. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  therefore,  concerning  this  subject^ 
I  have  prepared  a  new  schedule  of  salaries,  which  affords  ample  oppor- 
tonity  to  reward  teachers  of  acknowledged  merit  by  suitable  promotion. 
Whereas,  heretofore,  the  uniform  salary  was  $600  x>er  annum — ^in  some 
cases  $720— they  now  range  from  $480  to  $720,  and  from  $540  to  $840. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  has  become  well  understood  among  teachers  that, 
in  filling  vacancies  in  higher  positions,  my  recommendations  will  be  for 
promotions  of  persons  already  in  the  service,  rather  than  appointment 
from  the  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  frdly  approves  these  meas- 
nres.  I  have  no  doubt  that^  by  this  policy,  the  morale  of  the  Indian 
acbool  service  will  be  vastly  improved. 

SalariM  of  bonded  Superintendents. — Much  dissatis&ction  has  been  occa- 
sioned among  the  superintendents  of  bonded  schools  by  the  horizontal 
reduction  of  all  salaries  of  such  superintendents,  with  one  exception, 
to  $1,500.  'When  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  schools  have  a 
capacity  of  from  350  to  500  children  and  an  average  attendance  of  from 
250  to  300  children,  and  that  others  do  not  reach  even  one-half  this  num- 
ber in  capacity  and  attendance,  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  reference  to  this  matter  appears  justifiable.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  larger  school  bears  a  ourden  of  professional  and 
financial  responsibility  vastly  greater  than  the  superintendent  of  the 
smaller  school  at  a  ratio  which  exceeds  the  ratio  of  size  in  the  school. 
OQier  things  being  equal  he  must  bring  to  his  work  not  only  greater 
experience  and  greater  knowledge  of  details,  but  also  greater  executive 
vigor  and  foresight.  On  this  account  simplest  principles  of  business 
prudence  would  demand  that  these  facts  be  reconciled  in  some  measure 
m  the  salaries  paid  for  the  work  implied. 

If  tlus  measure  was  adopted  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  expenses 
this  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of  all 
salaries  without  impairing  relative  differences  in  pay  due  to  relative 
responsibilities  in  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  at  its  next 
session  will  reconsider  this  action  and  establish  a  more  equitable 
schedule  of  salaries  for  bonded  school  superintendents. 

OrVCL-SBBVIOE  EXAHINATIONS. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  ofBce  I  became  convinced 
that  the  then  current  mode  of  examination  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  eligibility  of  candidates  for  the  classified  positions  in  the  Indian  serv- 
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toe  was  unsatisfactory.  The  papers  sabmitted  to  me  contained  only 
scanty  and  vague  information  concerning  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The  questions  submitted  at  the 
examinations  tested  the  candidates  chiefly  with  ref(M:ence  to  the  min<v 
facts  of  technical  outfit  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  appealed  in  no 
way  to  the  gains  that  come  to  the  teacher  through  professional  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching  and  through  experience  therein.  In  Uie 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  superintendency  there  was  nothing 
that  could  in  any  way  give  me  an  idea  of  their  business  habits  and 
administrative  qualities.  Similarly,  in  the  papers  of  eligible  matrons 
submitted  to  me  there  was  nothing  that  could  give  me  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  matronly  qualifications  of  candidates.  Candidates  for  the 
position  of  superintendentmerely  answered  questions  a  little  harder  and 
matrons  questions  a  little  easier  than  those  asked  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  on  the  same  subjects. 

In  short,  in  the  competitive  examinations,  professional  preparation 
and  experience,  administrative  ability,  mental  and  moral  efficiency, 
philanthropic  devotion,  and  the  like,  counted  for  nothing.  The  veteran 
and  genius  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the  neophyte  and  parrot,  Tbis^ 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  social  and  cultural  privations  involved 
in  the  Indian  service,  its  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  and  its  physical 
hardships  render  the  Indian  school  service  in  itself  not  attractive,  kept 
many  desirable  candidates  from  the  competitive  examinations,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  the  civil  service  list  of  eligibles. 

I  submitted  these  difficulties  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
my  inquiries  and  suggestions  were  received  with  marked  courtesy. 
The  Commission,  as  a  whole,  expressed  a  readiness  to  consider  my 
representations,  and,  as  far  as  the  civil  service  law  might  x>€innit,  to 
modify  modes  of  examination  so  as  to  remove  the  inconveniences  men- 
tioned. As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  that  followed,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ultimately  decided  to  adopt  in  the  main  the  plan  submitted 
to  them.    This  plan  was  based  upon  the  following  considecations: 

First.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  the  school  is 
practically  the  sole  civilizing  influence  with  reference  to  the  pupil, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  analytical  power,  fullness  of  detail 
in  knowledge,  vividness  of  presentation,  ability  to  adapt  the  materitU 
of  instruction  to  the  children's  needs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  artistic 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are,  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  prime  considerations,  compared  with  which  all  others  fall 
into  insignificance. 

Second.  Inasmuch  as  teaching  in  the  Indian  schools  rarely  exceeds 
the  limitations  of  the  primary  schools,  the  scholastic  requirements  on 
the  teachers'  part  can  safely  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  a  second 
elementary  education. 

Third.  The  papers  of  eligibles  should  show  with  reasonable  clearness 
the  degree  of  physical  soundness,  moral  excellence,  professionaJ  prep- 
aration, and  experience  of  the  applicant,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  fitnesR 
for  the  work  implied  in  his  position.  Fersons  who  have  an  unsatis- 
factory record  in  these  things  should  be  excluded  from  these  examina^ 
tions. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
decided  to  call  to  its  aid  the  friendly  services  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  The  application  papers  of  candidates  containing  testi- 
monials and  references  are  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
who  makes  inquiries  concerning  their  value,  and  communicates  th# 
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T68iilt8  of  his  inqniries  to  the  Civil  Service  Oommission.  On  the  basis 
of  these  the  applicant  is  received  or  rejected  for  exaniinatiou. 

The  examinations  themselves  instead  of  being  as  heretofore,  exda- 
mreij  textual,  presenting  a  number  of  set  text-book  questions  on  the 
varions  subjects  of  examination,  are  to  be  made  mainly  topical,  requir- 
ing the  candidates  to  treat  in  full  some  one  single  topic  with  reference 
to  each  subject  of  the  examination.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  method 
the  person  who  has  thought  much  and  closely  upon  the  subject,  whose 
mind  has  reached  maturity,  and  who,  through  personal  observation  and 
experience,  has  learned  to  think  independently,  and  with  reference  to 
the  practical  needs  of  life,  has  an  opportunity  to  show  his  superior  fit- 
ness for  the  work  required  in  the  Indian  schools.  Hereafter,  conse- 
quently, these  persons  will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lists  and  will  no 
longer  be  outranked  by  young  graduates  fresh  from  school  who  base 
their  success  in  th^  examinations  chiefly  upon  recent  text*book  coaching. 

Applicants  for  tiie  position  of  teacher  are  to  be  examined  in  this  way 
in  pedagogics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  geography,  his- 
tory, civil  government,  and  drawing;  and  their  skill  in  penmajiship^ 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar  are  to  be  tested  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned. 

The  advanced  primary  teacher's  examination  includes  all  of  the  above 
with  higher  requirements  in  each  subject,  substituting,  however,  for  the 
study  of  natural  history  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  adding  the  sub- 
ject of  American  literature. 

The  principal  teacher's  examination  lays  special  stress  on  school  man- 
agement, on  a  knowledge  of  methods,  and  history  of  education.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  requirements  on  a  number  of  the  subjects 
previously  mentioned,  the  superintendent's  examination  tests  the  appli- 
cant more  particularly  on  questions  of  school  economics,  on  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts,  on  making  purchases,  on  mattes  of  agriculture,  cattle 
breeding  aud  the  like^  proficiency  in  school  management  and  x>edagogics 
and  the  needed  scholastic  attainments  largely  from  incidental  evidences 
in  his  papers  on  these  subjects. 

Similarly,  the  chief  test  of  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  matron  is 
found  in  her  ability  to  keep  household  accounts,  on  her  knowledge  of 
school  economics  and  hygiene,  and  on  methods  toward  the  childr^  in 
the  nursery,  the  dormitory,  the  schoolroom,  the  dining  room,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  induce  desirable  persons  to  apply  for 
examination  for  the  Indian  school  service,  there  have  been  addressed 
to  presidents  of  norknal  schools  and  other  prominent  educational  insti- 
tutions letters  describing  the  kind  of  teachers  desired  for  the  Indian 
service,  and  requesting  them  to  induce  suitable  persons  to  apply  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  examination.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
reap  Uie  full  benefits  of  this  new  mode  of  examination  before  January, 
1895,  yet  the  few  new  pax)ers  that  have  already  come  to  my  notice  vin- 
dicate clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission  in  adopting 
this  course. 

In  connection  with  this  i)ermit  me  to  add  that  I  have  inquired  with 
some  care  into  the  operation  of  the  civil- service  law  in  its  influence 
upon  the  Indian  school  service.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  in  spite 
of  the  inconveniences  mentioned,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  it 
imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  I  have  found  that  it  exerts,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  service. 
As  a  matter  of  course  incompetents  are  drawn  not  infrequently  from 
the  lists  of  eligibles,  yet,  if  an  incompetent  has  been  drawn  for  a  classi- 
fied position,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  misfortune  by  removing  him. 
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If  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  roles  can  be  readilj 
changed  wherever  they  operate  as  hindrances,  there  is  every  reason  to 
congratulate  the  Indian  school  service  upon  the  fact  that  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  matrons  are  appointed  and  hold  their  positions 
under  the  civil-service  law,  and  that  the  present  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  add  to  these  the  assistant  teachers  heretofore  placed  in  the 
unclassified  service.  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  every 
position  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the  provisions, 
or  at  least  under  the  spirit,  of  this  law.  Even  now  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  earnestly  that  the  positions  of  disciplinarian,  indnstrial 
teacher,  and  seamstress  be  transferred  to  the  classified  lists  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  your  directions  and  under  authority  issued  by  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  summer  institutes  for  Indian  work 
ers  were  convened  at  Ghilocco.  Okla.,  from  July  2  to  7:  at  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex.,  from  July  9  to  14;  at  Ohemawa,  Oreg.,  from  July  23  to  28;  at 
Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  from  July  31  to  August  4;  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
from  August  13  to  18. 

These  institutes,  the  arrangements  for  which  were  eflfected  by  Sujier- 
visor  Eakestraw,  proved  to  be  a  most  gratifying  success.  The  only 
one  in  which  the  attendance  fell  far  below  my  expectations  was  the  in- 
stitute at  Santa  F6,  but  the  failure  in  this  respect  was  wholly  due  to  the 
interruption  of  railroad  facilities  by  the  strike  of  the  American  Bail- 
way  Union,  which  had  reached  its  height  in  this  district  during  the  filrst 
half  of  July.  ^Nevertheless,  even  at  Santa  ¥6  a  fair  attendance  was 
secured  by  the  third  day  of  the  week,  and  much  earnest  enthusiasm 
characterized  the  pro(;eedings  after  this  date. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  bring  before  the  workers  a  series  of 
connected  and  systematic  instructions  on  methods  of  work  through  tlie 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  and  the  three  supervisors.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  month  of  June,  however,  I  was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Supervisor  Moss,  who  was  detailed  to  Ferris,  Oal.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indian  school  at  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  I  was  enabled 
to  secure  in  his  place  the  services  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  a  well-known 
trainer  of  kindergarteners  and  teachers,  who  took  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  primary  manual  training  and  kindergarten  work. 

The  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  au  address  on  some  subject 
of  general  interest  by  some  well-known  Indian  worker  and  to  instruc- 
tion on  principles  of  method  in  school  work,  school  management,  manual 
training,  and  kindergarten  work  by  the  regiQar  corps  of  institute 
workers.  During  the  afternoons  the  institute  was  divided  into  two 
sessions.  In  the  general  session  questions  of  general  interest  were 
discussed,  and  in  the  teachers'  session  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  and  Mrs.  Hailmann  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing, 
manual  work,  number,  and  language  work.  The  evening  sessions  were 
devoted  to  addresses  from  noted  friends  of  the  cause  and  to  social 
entertainment. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  miscarriage  in  the  mails  of  an  imx>ortant 
package  containing  the  minutes  of  these  institutes,  except  that  of 
Ghilocco,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings.  At  Ghilocco  the  attendance  reached  132.  The 
attendance  at  Ghemawa  exceeded  100;  that  at  Fort  Shaw  over  90,  and 
the  attendance  at  St.  Paul  was  between  200  and  250.    The  attendance 
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at  Santa  F^,  for  the  reason  given  above,  was  low,  yet  even  there  more 
tiian  50  reiK>rted  during  the  four  days  of  the  meeting. 

Papers  were  read  at  Chilocco^  by  Agent  James  P.  Woolsey,  on  "  What 
shotdd  a  graduate  from  an  Indian  school  know ; "  by  Gapt.  A.  E.  Wood- 
eon  on  ^^  The  future  of  the  allottee's  educated  children;  ^  by  Miss  Helen 
P.  Clark  on  ^^  The  allotted  Indian  child  during  the  educational  period;" 
by  Supt.  J.  J.  MoKoin  on  "  The  reservation  school ;  ^  by  Principal  H. 
B.  Peairs  on  "The  scope  of  work  of  the  nonreservation  school;''  by 
Supt.  J.  H.  Seger  on  " The  Indian  home  and  the  Indian  school;"  by 
Supt.  O.  L.  Pigg  on  "School  recreations;"  by  Supt.  Marcellus  Mar- 
shiJl  on  "  The  qualifications  and  requirements  of  employes  at  a  reserva- 
tion school;"  by  Miss  Lee  B.  Taylor  on  "How  to  teach  language." 
We  were  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Bev.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Arkansas 
City,  on  "The  teaching  of  patriotism;"  by  Eev.  J.  S.  Krehbiel,  a  Menno- 
nite  missionary,  on  "  The  work  of  the  Mennonites  among  the  Indians;" 
by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hoag  on  "The  home  comforts  of  an  Indian  school;" 
by  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowen  on  "  The  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  a  reser- 
vation school : "  by  Supt.  Thos.  P.  Ullom  on  "  Night  sessions  in  Indian 
schools, "  and  by  Prof  W.  T.  Conway,  of  Arkansas  City,  on  "  The  means 
of  inspiring  patriotism  in  school  children." 

At  Santa  F6  papers  were  read  by  Miss  E.  L.  Fisher  on  "  The  results 
of  Indian  education;"  by  Miss  Anua  C.  Egan  on  "The  day  school  and 
what  it  should  accompUsh;"  by  Supt.  B.  S.  Coppock  on  "Instilling 
principles  of  economy  and  care  of  property  in  Indian  youth."  The 
institute  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Eev.  G.  G.  Smith;  by 
Bishop  B.  L.  Chapelle  on  "The  race  problem  in  Indian  education; "  by 
Judge  K.  B.  Laughlin,  all  of  Santa  F^,  and  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt,  of 
GarUsle,  who  on  two  occasions  gave  instructive  and  inspiring  accounts 
of  his  experiences  in  Indian  school  work." 

At  Chemawa  papers  were  read  by  Supt.  George  Deffenbaugh  and 
Agent  Edwin  Eells  on  "The  Indian  camp  t?.  the  Indian  school;"  by 
Sister  Bosa  Butch  and  by  Andrew  H.  Viet*  on  "The  difference  between 
the  Indian  school  teacher  and  the  public  school  teacher;"  by  Frank 
Terry  on  "The  ultimate  object  of  Indian  education;"  by  Miss  Ella 
Watz  on  "  The  scope  of  vocal  music ; "  by  Prof.  Levi  C.  Walker  on 
"What  should  a  graduate  from  an  Indian  school  know;"  by  Supt.  J. 
H.  Welch  on  "Methods  of  securing  pure  English  in  Indian  schools;" 
by  Dr.  Prescott  H.  Bice  on  "Hygiene  and  sanitation  in  Indian  schools;" 
by  Supt.  B.  S.  Chalcraft  on  "Holidays;"  by  Mrs.  Bell  P.  Walker  on 
"Industrial  work  for  girls;"  by  Bose  K.  Watson  on  "  Night  sessions." 
The  Hon.  Claude  G^tch  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  Other 
instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  George  Litchfield, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Prof.  D.  V.  S.  Beid,  the  Hon.  O.  E.  Wood,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Hawley,  and  Gapt  B.  H.  Pratt. 

At  Fort  Shaw  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Emma  Bell  Boberts  on 
"Thespirit  of  work;"  by  W.  S.  Holsinger  on  "Amusements  for  pupils 
and  employes;"  by  Supt.  L.  M.  Couipton  on  "The  future  of  Indian 
youth;"  by  Miss  Bessie  McKenzie  on  "The  health  of  Indian  school 
children;"  by  Supt.  H.  D.  Arkwright  on  "Training  for  citizenship;" 
by  H.  J.  Johnson  on  "The  teacher  in  a  reservation  school;"  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Matson  on  "Beligion  in  Indian  schools;"  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Wins- 
low  on  "School  sanitation;"  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Welch  on  "Opening  exer- 
cises:" by  Miss  Ida  M.  Boberts  on  "English;"  and  by  E.  L.  Parker 
on  "Singing."  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt  devoted  a  full  afternoon  and  evening 
to  instructive  and  inspiring  reminiscences  and  counsel. 

At  St.  Paul  papers  were  read  by  Supt.  Andrew  Spencer  on  "The 
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eduoation  of  tbe  semioivflfzed  Indians;''  by  Fatlier  Oster,  <m  **^Cb^ 
place  of  contract  schools;''  by  Sapt.  Davis,  on  <^ Corporal  ptmishmesit 
in  Indian  schools;"  by  Sapt.  Charles  F.  Pearce,  on  ^Playtinie  in 
Indian  schools;"  by  Supt.  James  S.  Bell,  on  ^'Nonreseryation  sohoc^f' 
liy  Sapt.  E.  H.  Winslow,  on  "Organization;"  by  Bev.  Mr.  Wrigfct,  a 
fall-blood  Chippewa,  on  "Onr  school  facilities;"  by  Hosea  Locke,  on 
*K3orporal  punishment;"  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Kiggs,  on  "The  appKcatum  o€ 
Herbattian  principles  to  Indian  education : "  by  Supt  Leslie  Watson, 
on  "The  outlook  for  an  educated  Indian;"  by  Supt.  0.  O.  Dayis,  on 
"The  course  of  study  in  Indian  schools;'*  and  by  Miss  Blanche  Wood^ 
on  "  The  importance  of  Indian  education."  The  institute  was  wdooned 
by  N.  J.  Costello,  who  represented  Mayor  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Itos- 

Sitably  entertained  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Commercial  dnb  ef 
t.  Paul.    It  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Archbishop  John 
Ireland,  by  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  pablicin^me- 
tion;  by  B^v.  Fred  Smith,  by  the  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  governor  €t 
Minnesota;  by  Qen.  J.  B.  Sanborn,  and  by  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Chilooco  Instttate: 

Whereas,  At  a  summer  institate  and  convention  composed  of  the  superintendente 
and  supervisors  of  Indian  education,  Indian  agents,  superintendents  of  bidim 
schools,  and  school  employes,  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  July  2-7,  1S94,  the  oonsensos  of 
opinion  is  found  to  he  that  the  civilization,  education,  and  preparation  for  ottisea- 
snip  of  the  Indian  seems  more  assured  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that  we  have 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  action  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  mud 
approve  the  system  of  educational  work  outlined  b^  them. 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  severe  redocttoDS  in 
items  of  appropriation  for  Indian  education,  and  we  feel  the  importance  of  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  Indian  agents,  school  superintendents,  and  other  workers  in  build- 
ing up  reservation  and  nonresen'ation  schools  harmoniously,  and  of  a  belplb] 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  all  returned  pupils. 

JBesolredf  (I)  That  at  this  time,  pending  the  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
reservation  Indians,  it  is  important  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  effective  serr- 
ice  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of 
Indian  schools. 

Be$olved  (2),  That  there  is  urgent  need  of  efficirait  and  faithful  service  of  aU  school 
employ^,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  Indian  demaada 
that  no  others  should  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Resolved  (3),  That  no  system  of  Indian  education  is  complete  without  it  embraoea 
manual  training,  and  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  youth  requires  that  they  be  tang^bt 
to  labor  for  their  own  subsistence. 

'  Reeolved  (4),  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Indian  education  k  largely  oondaeted 
through  governmental  aid  and  instrumentality  and  that  a  strong  disinclination 
prevails  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  growing  out  of  their  inability  to  appreciate  its 
advantages,  to  send  their  children  to  reservation  schools,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  some  method  of  compulsory  attendance  at  such  schools. 

Resolved  (5),  That,  the  future  civilization  of  the  Indian  involves  their  gradual 
emancipation  from  a  dependent  condition  by  development  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  but  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  scliool  system,  and  that  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  this  object  depends  largely  upon  the  perfection  of  such  sys- 
tem and  the  force  and  personal  character  and  efficiency  of  tne  employ^  engaged, 
supplemented  and  consummated  by  the  guidance  and  uplifting  of  those  fonnin^ 
their  environments  in  future  homes. 

Resolvedf  (6),  That,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of  Indian 
workers  assembled  at  Chilocco  that  manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  edaea- 
tioR  fbr  Indians,  we  urgently  reauest  that  competent  persons  be  appointed  to  go 
from  school  to  school  to  give  employes  instructions  in  practical  manual  training. 

With  these  resolutions  the  following  report  was  incorporated: 

Whereas  the  home  is  the  fulcrum  of  an  enlightened  civilization,  the  saiegnard  of 
the  nation,  and  the  fountain  of  all  that  is  purest  and  most  sacred  in  lifo ;  and  whereas 
institntion  life  is  at  best  a  substitute  for  ''home;"  and  whereas  the  institcrtion  is  to 
the  children  and  not  the  children  for  the  institution :  and,  furthermore,  whereas  ths 
short  span  of  a  few  years  of  instruction  and  example  Is  not  sufficient  to  connteraot 
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ibe  habits  and  tendencies  already  acquired  through  inherltatnce  and  cdstbms  pr»* 
vioos  to  entrance  into  the  schools : 

JtCsBolved,  That,  therefore,  whatsoever  means  are  possible  within  the  control  of  those 
in  charge  should  be  utiliEed  to  the  end  of  cultivating  the  home  instinct  in  the  hearts 
of  the  girls  and  boys  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  institution. 

The  essence  of  home  is  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It  is  unity  of  purpose, 
unity  of  being.  This  unity  must  have  a  visible  expression  of  itself  in  the  house  we 
build,  the  decorations  we  make  or  choose,  the  clothes,  the  food,  the  manner  of  serv- 
ing, the  topics  of  conversation  and  style  of  language  employed  in  conversation,  the 
manner  of  expression,  the  mutual  intercourse  among  members  of  tlie  household,  eto. 

The  external  expression  in  turn  mocts  upon  the  internal  and  influences  "Uie  tastes 
and  aims  of  each  mdividual  member.  Environment,  to  a  large  extent,  makes  the 
person.  The  aim  of 'the  Indian  scbool  is  the  formation  of  good  home-makers  and 
good  citizens.    To  this  end  we  recommend : 

(1)  The  ''cottase  system ''  so  successfully  employed  in  so  many  places  in  Europe. 

(2)  That  special  attention  be  directed  to  hygienic  cookery,  good  bread,  pure  veg- 
etable, fruit,  and  cereal  foods. 

(3)  That  beauty  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  every  department  of  activity. 

(4)  That  each  girl  should  lenru  to  make  the  various  articles  of  food  and  dress  in 
their  entirety,  not  working  on  the  prison  plan  or  contract-l&bor  system. 

The  official  copies  of  resolutions  passed  in  other  institntes,  toget^ier 
with  other  valuable  matter,  were  lost  through  the  mail.  I  have  taken 
steps  to  recover  them,  if  possible,  and  should  I  succeed  I  shall  ask  per- 
mission to  incorporate  them  in  this  report  before  it  is  printed. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  institute  was  most  gratifyin^^  Super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  other  employes  as  well  as  interested  visitors 
not  directly  connected  with  the  schools,  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts 
to  make  them  productive  of  good  in  every  respect.  Experiences  were 
exchanged,  methods  and  opinions  freely  discussed,  difierences  of  inter- 
est were  adjusted,  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed. 
In  short,  there  was  evident  throughout  and  at  all  times  an  earnest 
and  sincere  desire  to  establish  that  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which 
is  so  essential  to  fdll  success.  Each  one  seemed  to  have  come  to  the 
meetings  with  a  determination  to  contribute  everything  of  value  to  the 
common  cause,  and  each  one  left  freighted  with  fresh  ^res  of  encour- 
agement, inspiration,  and  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  problem. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  interesting  letters  acknowledging  the 
beneficial  influences  of  these  meetings,  which  I  feel  tempted  to  add  to 
this  report^  but  I  content  myself  with  the  transmission  of  only  two  ctf 
them,  characteristic,  however,  of  them  all,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
seeds  planted  at  these  meetings  are  destined  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of 
good.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  from  Supt.  W.  H.  Matson,  of  the 
Blaokfeet  Agency  Boarding  School.  The  second  is  from  James  P. 
Woolsey,  U.  S.  Indian  agent  at  the  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla.  I  leave 
thBm  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Blacxfeet  Aoknct  Boarding  School,  Mont., 

August  gOf  1894, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  this  day  retnmed  from  the  institnte  at 
St.  Paul.  Circtunntances  T^ith  us  were  such  that  I  could  not  be  at  Fort  Shaw, 
ibpa|^  t  had  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  the  programme. 
Feelmg  that  I  ought  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  institutes,  I  arranged  to  §o  to  St. 
Panl. 

The  agent,  however,  being  anxious  that  I  should  hand  in  my  annual  report  befbre 
^ing,  and  our  school  not  having  closed  till  July  31,  I  was  belated  so  that  I  did  not 
get  to  St.  Paul  tiU  Friday  morning.  The  institute  closing  Friday  night  I  had  the 
benefit  of  only  two  sessions. 

I  want  to  say  that  though  traveling  1,128  miles  to  the  institute,  having  no  other 
business  whatever  to  take  me  East^  and  being  present  at  two  sessions  only,  I  feel  that 
the  help  derived  from  being  brought  into  touch  with  other  workers  and  heariog 
discussed  the  many-sided  questions  which  came  up  paid  me  well  for  the  "sacrtflee^ 
of  time  and  money  incident  to  the  journey. 

Furthermore,  having  to  spend  the  day  (Saturday)  in  the  city  before  I  could  get  a 
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train  oat,  I  had  time  to  call  on  a  itiend  at  Hamline,  pastor  of  the  Uniyetaity  Chmcih 
there.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman  learned  what  had  called  me  to  the  ci^  he  began 
plying  me  with  qnestions  relating  to  school  work  amone  the  Indians.  Hia  interest 
m  the  matter  held  me  with  him  for  orie  honr  and  a  hau,  daring  which  time  I  was 
probed  on  every  line  of  thought  in  connection  with  the  work  of  which  hia  fertila 
mind  conld  conceive.  The  thought  that  any  race  should  be  obliterated  was  to  him 
a  horror.  All  should  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  through  the  civilizing  influences  of 
learning.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  schools,  and  should  attend  the  meetlnga 
of  the  next  institute  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  educational  woBl 
among  our  Indians. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  the  business  men  of  St.  Paul  the  same  day,  he  said: 

I  have  »  relative  in  the  Indian  school  work  who  has  been  in  attendanoe  at  the  institnteb  Bat  fcr 
her  I  shonld  not  have  attended.  Of  oonrse  I  knew  somethlnir  abont  Indian  schoohk  that  ia,  that  there 
were  snoh  institutions,  bnt  as  to  their  methods  of  work  and  the  resnlta  aohiered  I  knew  notidnai 
having  taken  no  interest  in  such  matters.  The  institute  has  been  a  revelatton  to  me,  and  I  ahau 
arrange  to  attend  as  many  of  the  sessions  next  year  as  possible  *   *  *. 

This  shows  that  while  the  institute  was  a  good  thing  for  the  workers,  it  at  the 
same  time  had  its  influence  upon  the  people  and  awakened  interest  in  the  canae  whidi 
otherwise  there  would  not  have  been. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  MATBoir. 

W.  K.  HAILBfANK, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  SehooU,  WaekingUm,  D.  O. 


PoNCA,  ETC.,  Agbnot,  Okul.,  September  10, 1894. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  report  to  you  a  little  convention  whieh 
recently  held  with  the  Pawnee  School.  The  convention  or  institute  was  called  by 
me  to  meet  on  Thursday,  August  30,  and  was  composed  of  the  clerks,  superinten- 
dents, teachers,  and  matrons  under  my  charge. 

My  object  in  calling  this  convention  was  to  try  and  brln^  the  employes  closer 
together  in  thnir  work  and  see  if  a  uniform  system  of  teaching  and  managing  the 
schools  could  not  be  brought  about.  The  meeting,  I  am  proud  to  sav,  was  a  decided 
success,  and  much  good,  xam  sure,  will  come  of  it.  The  employes  all  Joined  heariOy 
and  willingly  in  the  debates,  and  all  went  home  better  satisfied  with  themselvea  and 
their  work  and  the  determination  to  do  better  work  in  the  schools  during  the  eom- 
ingyear  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 

Thinking  you  would  be  interested  in  the  meeting  and  would  like  to  know  what  wm 
talked  about,  I  give  you  below  our  programme. 


B.  Brown,  of  Ponca;  ** The  industrial  teaoher,"  by  Capt  A.  C.  Jones«  of  Pawnee;  **Ohieot  lessona  for 
wimary  pupils,"  by  Miss  Lou  Pybum:  *' What  are  the  duties  of  the  matron.*'  by  Mrs.  Theias,  of 
Pawnee;  **  Public  exercises."  by  John  B.  Brown,  of  Ponca:  **The  lady  teaoher  a  vacation,"  by  luaa 
Anna  Doming,  of  Otoe;  "Management  of  the  school  fkrm,"  by  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Otoe;  "Tnenaoat 
anooessfhl  way  to  insure  the  use  of  Eng^h  by  the  Indiui  children,"  by  Horton  Howard,  of  Pawnee t 
**Work  during  vacation,"  by  Ellis  C.  Thayer,  of  Pawnee;  "The  small  gtrL"  by  Kat«  Robinson,  ef 


and  cooperation  between  agency  and  soho<d  employte,"  by  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in  charge  at  Pai 

Musio  was  interspersed  at  appropriate  intervads. 

General  discussion  was  admitted  when  time  i>ermitted. 

I  am  fhlly  satisfied  that  much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  such  meetings  as  this 
if  they  were  held,  say,  during  the  regular  vacations.    I  trust  this  meeting  naa  your 
approval  and  I  regret  very  much  that  you  were  not  present  with  ua.    I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  visit  us  this  fall. 
Very  respectfully, 

X  P.  WOOLSBY. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Hailmann,  U.  5.  Indian  AgmL 

Superintendent  Indian  SohooU,  Waehingtonf  D,  C, 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  with  gratitade  the  courte- 
sies and  ready  support  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  yon  in  my  wOTk« 
Very  respectftillyy 

W,  N.  HAILMAHlf, 

SvpfHntendeni  of  Indian  SohooU. 
The  GOMMISSIONEB  OF  Ikdian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOHAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mohayb,  Abiz.,  July  26, 1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  mv  fourth  annual  report  as  saperin- 
iendent  of  the  Indian  training  school  at  Fort  Mohave,  Ariz. 

GhangM. — ^Theee  four  years  nave  witnessed  very  groat  changes  in  many  respects. 
The  attendance  has  grown  from  27  to  150.  The  opposition  to  the  sohool  by  many  of  the 
old  Indians  has  very  materially  diminished,  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  disap- 
peared. A  number  of  the  most  influential  Indians  in  the  Mohave  tribe  now  neartity 
eooperate  with  me  in  my  efforts  to  fill  the  school  and  keep  it  full.  They  frequently 
return  runaway  children  within  a  few  hours  of  their  disappearance.  The  children, 
instead  of  hiding  away  in  the  mesquite  thickets  at  my  approach,  will  now  come 
running  to  meet  me.  They  very  frequently  come  to  the  school  of  tneir  own  accord, 
before  the  dav  set  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  ask  to  be  taken  in. 

The  school  has  also  brought  changes  in  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  older  Indians. 
They  use  the  white  man's  dress  now  almost  universally.  They  live  better  and 
desire  to.  Their  homes  show  decided  improvement  in  design  ana  construction,  and 
tiiey  are  kept  much  neater.  If  this  valley  was  settled  by  wnites  who  would  frmiish 
eootployment  to  the  Indians  they  would  soon  make  ver^  good  citizens. 

The  sentiment  of  the  surrounding  white  community  has  undergone  a  decided 
change.  Words  of  praise  are  now  friequently  heard  regarding  the  sohool  and  its 
lesulta.  The  school  Is  now  regarded  as  a  fixture  and  as  a  success.  Its  pupils  receive 
Bore  encouragement  from  outsiders  and,  altogether,  the  future  looks  much  brighter 
and  far  more  hopefhL 

Uteraxy. — ^The  liten^  department  of  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  three  fairly 
Mieeeeeful  teachers.  Tliey  nave  worked  faithftilly  and  earnestly  and  the  pupils  have 
made  favorable  progress. 

Schools  situated  as  mine  is,  with  large  numbers  of  old  Indians  living  near,  invari- 
ably find  it  diffienlt  to  get  their  pupils  to  use  the  English  language  while  out  or  school. 
The  old  Indians  encourage  disobedience  in  this  matter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I  made  an  ironclad  rule  making  employ^  jiersonally  responsible  for  the  pupils  under 
their  chiurge,  whether  in  the  schoolrooms  or  shops,  or  on  the  playgrounds.  This 
rale  has  worked  admirably.  Very  little  Indian  talk  is  now  heard.  The  old  Indians 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  I  enforced  the  rule,  and  are  still  obstinate  (some 
of  them),  but  time  will  prove  its  wisdom  even  to  their  benighted  brains. 

ladmlzial. — Our  greatest  industrial  effort  is  displayed  in  farming  and  gardening. 
From  6  to  50  boys  are  employed  in  preparing  ground  for  planting  and  sowing,  m 
leveling  the  ground,  in  ditching  for  irrigation,  in  irrigating,  weeding,  gathering 
erops,  eto.  The  farm  is  not  large — about  50  acres — ^but  the  soil  u  rich ,  the  sun  hot,  and 
the  water  fertilizing,  so  that  our  little  farm  of  50  acres  is  as  valuable  as  a  producer 
as  Eastern  farms  several  times  its  size.  We  cut  alfalfa  6  times  a  year,  cane  5  times, 
and  raise  2  and  3  crops  per  year  of  vegetables.  Farming  is  hard  work,  but  it  is  work 
thftt  Indian  bovs  rather  like,  better,  at  least,  than  they  do  most  work,  and  it  is  some- 
tiiing  that  will  benefit  them  more  when  they  leave  school  than  almost  any  other 
indostey. 

We  have  raised  all  the  feed  necessary  for  the  school  stock  during  the  past  year. 
Daring  the  fiscal  year  1885  the  school  expects  to  buy  its  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the 
£um  will  frirnish  feed  enough  to  fatten  them.  This  will  result  in  a  very  large  saving 
to  Uie  achool. 

Biz  boys  are  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter,  and  4  to  the  blacksmith  and  engineer. 
The  time  of  these  emplo^r^  is,  however,  so  nearly  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  neces- 

th< 


^  duties  of  their  positions  that  they  can  not  instruct  the  boys  in  all  the  details  of 

their  respective  trades  as  they  should. 

The  girls  are  doing  well  in  their  several  lines.    Two  years  ago,  believing  it  to  be 
impossible  iot  the  gins  to  learn  the  art  of  properly  preparing  and  cooking  ^d  for  a 
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family  by  simply  assisting  in  the  school  kitchen  and  dining  room,  I^inangnrated  a 
cooking  school.  A  class  of  12  girls  are  instructed  by  the  matron  or  teachers  in  aU 
the  culinary  pursuits  as  conducted  in  a  family.  Each  girl  has  her  book  in  which  she 
writes  her  recipes  as  learned.  In  the  course  of  a  term  this  book  becomes  full  of 
choice,  practical  lessons  on  how  to  make  bread,  cake,  pie,  to  cook  potatoes,  meats, 
etc.,  in  yarions  ways,  for  families  of  2  to  10.  These  books  are  the  property  of  the 
girls.  They  take  them  home  when  they  leave  school  and,  what  is  much  oetter,  they 
use  them. 

Kiisionary  woik. — ^No  effort  is  being  made  by  any  church  or  society  to  do  mission 
work  among  the  Mohave  Indians  who  live  off  the  reservation.  We  hiive  services  at 
the  school  every  Sunday. 

Miss  S.  T.  Calfee,  who  has  been  at  work  with  the  Moqui  Indians  for  s  year  or 
more,  has  recently  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  missionary  work  among  the 
^Ttialapai  Indians,  who  live  in  Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  and  who  are  under  my  charge. 
She  has  been  with  the  Hoalapais  but  a  few  weeks.  She  seems  to  have  mastered  the 
bituation,  has  organized  a  small  school  at  Hackberry,  and,  as  she  is  earnest  and 
euergetic,  I  hope  for  good  results.  The  Hualapais  number  about  600  Indians  and 
are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers. 

Allotments. — The  Mohave  Indians  living  off  the  reservation  are  extremely  anxiooa 
to  be  allotted  s(nall  tracts  of  land  which  they  can  coll  their  own,  and  from  which 
they  can  not  be  driven.  There  are  close  to  1,000  Mohaves  living  between  the  Fort 
and  Needles,  Cal.  They  are  self-supporting,  asking  nothin;^  from  the  Oovemmeut, 
although  they  think,  with  Justice,  tnat  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  assistance  from 
the  Great  Father  as  their  Hualapai  neighbors.  They  support  themselves  by  farm- 
ing and  by  work  on  the  railroad  as  section  hands  and  coal  shovelers.  They  are 
wUling  and  faithful  workers  when  there  is  any  money  in  sight.  The  Colorado  River 
is  like  the  Nile.  It  overflows  annually,  and  ou  this  overflowed  land  and  along  the 
river  banks  these  Indians  do  their  farming,  successfully  raising  quantities  of  beans, 
com,  pumpkins,  melons,  etc.  In  several  instances  during  the  past  two  years  the 
Indians  have  been  driven  from  their  little  farms,  after  they  had  fenced  them  and 
cleared  the  ground  for  planting.  The  land  belongs,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the 
Government  and  the  Santa  F^  Railroad,  consequents  the  Indian  possesses  no  claims 
that  the  average  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  The  Indians  are  now  anxious  for 
allotments,  and  I  hope  something  will  be  done  this  year. 

Oondoiion. — I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  its  courtesy,  its  promptness,  and 
its  sympathy.  My  accounts  have  never  been  so  promptly  adjndicated  as  during  the 
past  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  McCowAN,  SuperintendefU^ 

The  CoHMisaioxER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA.  CAL. 

Fort  Yuha  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Fort  Ytunoy  Cal,  July  — ,  1894. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  eighth  annual  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  school,  with  a  brief  riSsum^  of  events  connected  therewith. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  enrollment  has  been  greater  than 
in  any  previous  ^ear ;  largest  attendance  during  December,  1893,  182.  Of  these,  tSS 
were  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  16,  and  60  girls,  fVom  6  to  14  years  of  age,  with 
an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  158. 

This  increased  attendance  is  due  largely  to  the  active  support  given  by  Francisco 
Estudillo,  U.  8.  Indian  agent  of  the  consolidated  Mission  Indians  and  Yuma  tribe,  in 
explaining  to  the  adult  &dians  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  enforcinj^  him 
opinion  by  the  aid  of  a  reservation  police  force,  who  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
management  in  bringing  children  to  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  trouble  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  Indians,  adherents  of  Mignel,  a  deposed  chief  of  the  Ynma  tribe^ 
in  an  iattempt  made  by  them  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  This 
evil-disposed  faction  endeavored  to  intimidate  the  more  progressive  and  friendly 
Indians  with  threats  should  thev  send  their  children  to  school.  Failing  in  this 
way  to  accomplish  their  desires,  they  subsequently  attacked  the  school  buildingt  and 
attempted  to  overpower  the  school  police,  hoping  thereby  to  remove  those  they 
choose  to  consider  enemies  to  their  cause.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Indian  agent 
in  securing  the  arrest  of  Miguel  and  8  others,  leaders  in  the  insurrection,  followed 
by  their  speedy  conviction  and  punishment  by  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  by  confinement 
during  a  period  of  three  months  in  jail  put  a  stop  to  all  such  pxoceeiUngs  at  anoe» 
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• 

FdUowing  this  the  school  was  rapidlj  filled.  To  the  good  effeota  of  90  a^ntai^  f^ 
leaaon  can  be  Attributed  the  more  regular  attendance  during  the  past  year,  I  antioi- 
pate  no  fiiture  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  the  habit  of  running  away  from  school  has 
been  practically  broken  up,  provided  the  present  course  of  reservation  ma^agement 
by  an  adequate  and  responsiole  police  system  is  maintained. 

In  this  eonnection  1  desire  to  state  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Yuma  tribes 
extending  over  a  period  often  years  has  shown  the  futility  of  appealing  alone  to  thst 
better  nature  of  the  uneducated  Indian  and  depending  altogether  on  the  results 
obtained  in  the  schoolroom  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  in  filling  the  school 
with  pupils.  The  results  obtained  from  a  ditferent  policy  pursued  at  the  commence-^ 
nent  of  the  year  emphasize  the  force  of  the  argument  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  con* 
earned.  The  progress  made  in  the  school  work  has  been  very  encouraging ;  increased, 
interest  by  pupils  in  the  schoolrooms  is  noticeable.  Work  in  the  several  depart^ 
ments  of  industrial  training  has  been  ^tisfactory.  Placed  upon  a  substantial  basia^ 
the  reports  irom  the  several  teachers  are  of  a  very  encouraging  character.  The  value 
of  manual  training  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  the  ludian  is  no  longei? 
a  subject  of  dispute  or  conjecture.  The  future  of  the  Indian  race  depends  ui>on  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  work.  Teach  him  the  value  of  manual  labor  as  performed  by 
himself,  and  one  problem  of  how  to  civilize  the  Indian  will  be  solved. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  carpentry  by  a  competent 
teacher.  The  apprentices  show  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  branch  of  industrial  train-* 
ingy  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  they  handle  their  tools  is  deserving  of 
favorable  comment. 

The  school  buildings  are  old  and  in  need  of  constant  repair.  Heavy  windstorms  of 
laat  winter  and  spring  unroofed  several  of  the  buildings  and  destroyed  porches.  The 
work  of  replacing  same  and  keeping  buildings  in  repair  has  furnished  work  for  th^ 
Ci^rpenter  and  boys. 

Tne  shoe  shop  has  supplied  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  pupils;  the  making  of  same 
under  a  competent  teacher  has  furnished  the  necessary  training  to  a  number  of  boys 
in  this  most  important  trade.  The  most  excellent  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  this 
department  has  been  the  recipient  of  much  praise  from  visitors.  Tlie  Indian  boys 
tSM  te  these  trades  readily,  having  a  remarkable  fondness  for  handling  tools  of  all 
kinds. 

The  progress  made  by  the  girl  pupils  i  n  the  sewing  room  is  commendable.  The  mak- 
ing and  repairing  of  clothing  for  the  pupils  Aimiuied  ample  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  ^irls,  who  performed  the  tasks  assigned  cneerfully  and  wedl.  Sew- 
ing aeems  congenial  occupation  to  the  Indian  girls,  several  of  whom  display  a  remark- 
aMe  aptitude  Ibr  cutting  and  fitting  dresses. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  work  of  the  institution  has  been  performed  by  the  girla 
under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  due  attention  being  given  to  instruction  in  the 
preparation  of  food  in  the  kitchen,  the  care  of  dining  rooms,  dormitories,  and  the 
naceaaity  for  cleanliness  in  all  things.  A  certain  number  of  the  larger  girls  devoting 
a  portion  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  laundry  received  instmction  in  the  care  of  doth- 
iaikt  etc. 

Owing  to  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
the  boys,  the  grounds  and  buildings  present  lui  attractive  appearance,  the  work  of 

Sintiug  buildings,  cleaning  yards,  and  the  care  of  shade  trees  being  perfonma4  by 
un  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  excellent,  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  oi 
the  physician  during  the  year. 

I  desire  to  express  ray  grateful  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended  by  the 
Indian  Office  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mary  O'Neil, 

The  CoMaassiOKKR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  KEAM8  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

Kbams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  July  SI,  1894,    . 

81R:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
rt  of  the  Moqni  industrial  school,  and  the  work  among  the  Moqni  Indiana, 
oation. — The  Hoqui  Reservation,  which  was  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of 
I>eeenber  IfiL  1882,  comprises  the  territory  between  35^^  and  36^*^  north  latitude,  and 
119^  and  111^  west  longitude.  The  boardins-school  is  piotaresqnely  situated  in  a 
canyon  about  10  miles  fiom  the  eastern  boundary  and  twice  as  far  from  the  southern 
bouidary  af  the  reservation.    It  is  75  miles  due  north  of  Holbrook,  the  nearest  rail- 
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lOMd  pointy  on  the  Atlantic  and  Paoifio  Railroad.  There  is  a  semiweeUy  maQ 
between  Holbrook  and  Kean^s  Canyon,  carried  by  a  Navajo  Indian  on  horaeback. 
The  altitude  of  Keams  Canyon  ia  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  climate  U  pleaauit  mad 
healthful. 

The  Moqnia  live  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  reservation  (the  "ancient  pioT- 
inoe  of  Tuisayan"),  in  pueblos,  on  three  high  mesas  on  the  extremities  of  tonmes  of 
table- land  extendhig  from  the  Navajo  plateau  into  the  valley  of  the  Little  Cohraado. 

Ytaming. — ^The  reservation  contains  many  fine  valleys,  but  from  lack  of  water  is 
essentially  a  desert.  Still,  the  Moquis  cultivate  successfully  the  sandy  "  washes" 
and  adjacent  tracts,  planting  their  com  with  a  stick  and  cultivating  it  witii  a  hoe. 
If  the  com  can  be  started  and  protected  firom  the  violent  sand  storms,  the  rains  of 
July  and  August  can  generalljr  be  depended  upon  to  mature  the  crop.  Only  tlie 
sandy  places  will  produce  without  irrigation,  and  the  Moqui  farmer  frequently 
*'  changes  his  spots,''  following  the  sand  as  it  shifts  from  place  to  place.  Besides 
large  crops  of  com,  beans,  and  melous,  they  raise  onions,  peppers,  and  other  vege- 
tables in  little  terraced  gardens,  which  are  irrigated  from  the  largest  springs.  Maoj 
of  the  springs  are  alkaline,  and  the  supply  of  water  near  the  villages  is  scan^ 
indeed  for  the  people,  not  to  speak  of  the  sheep  and  burros.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  development  of  an  abundant  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  that  could  be  attempted  here.  During  the  year  two  good  wells  have 
been  obtained  at  the  site  of  the  Polacca  day  school,  near  the  first  mesa. 

Hooiss. — For  some  years  $6,000  has  been  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
civilization  of  the  Moquis.  Much  of  this  has  been  expended  in  building  houses  in 
the  valleys.  For  venerations  the  Moquis  have  occupied  their  many-storied  com- 
munal  pueblos,  on  tne  tops  of  lofty  mesas,  to  which  wood  and  water  has  to  be  carried 
from  long  distances.  As  an  inducement  to  settle  nearer  their  fields  and  pastures 
and  live  In  a  more  healthfrd  and  civilized  manner,  the  Indians  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  will  build  the  stone  walls  the  Government  will  put  on  roofr,  lay 
floors,  supply  doors  and  windows,  and  furnish  the  houses  with  the  most  neccMary 
articles  of  furniture.  About  50  houses  have  now  been  finished,  14  having  been  roofed 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  lumber  on  hand  sufficient  to  finish  pemaps  a  dozen 
more,  while  from  .50  to  75  houses  have  been  started  by  the  Indians,  tne  walls  of  some 
having  been  standing  for  two  years  without  roofe. 

The  finished  houses  have  generally  been  furnished  with  stoves,  beds,  di^h*^ 
chairs,  etc.,  while  tables  aud  cupboards  are  made  for  them,  and  the  houses  ceiled 
with  duck  or  sheeting.  They  are  supplied  with  ticking  and  assisted  in  making  mat- 
tresses from  the  woof  of  their  flocks.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  field  matron  especially 
to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to ' '  walk  in  the  white  man's  ways  "  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable  and  attractive,  instructing  the  women  in  domestic  duties  and  sanitary 
laws.  The  Moquis  are  industrious  and  self-supporting,  and  in  nearly  every  hoose 
on  the  mesas  can  tow  be  seen  some  evidence  or  the  proximity  of  civilization  in  the 
articles  furnished  by  the  Government,  by  charitable  and  missionary  enterprise,  or 

gurchased  frt>m  the  post  trader.  A  number  have  ponies  and  wagons,  but,  while  more 
idnstrious,  they  are  a  long  way  behind  the  Navajoes  in  their  ability  to  earn  money 
by  freighting  or  otherwise. 

lOaiion  woHL — ^The  Mennonities  are  represented  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Yoth  and  wife,  who 
are  settled  at  Oreiba,  some  30  miles  from  Keams  Canyon,  and  the  Baptists  by  Rev. 
Curtis  P.  Coe,  who  is  the  only  white  person  at  the  second  mesa,  nearly  20  miles  from 
Keams  Canyon  and  the  same  distance  from  Oreiba.  They  are  well  received  by  the 
people  and  their  influence  is  extending  even  to  the  ''  hostiles." 

BoardlTig  MhooL — ^Although  the  school  was  slow  in  filling  up,  an  actual  attendance 
of  90  was  reached  and  maintained  for  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  This  is  fiar 
beyond  the  proper  capacity  of  the  buildings. 

Heretofore  compulsory  measures  had  always  been  resorted  to  in  filling  this  school, 
and  with  this  constraining  force  removed  the  hostile  element  asserted  itself,  not 
only  at  Oreiba,  but  especially  at  the  second  mesa.  Not  only  did  this  faction  abso- 
lutely refiise  to  send  tneir  own  children,  but  they  constantly  endeavored  to  foment 
discontent  among  the  children  at  school.  Some  fifteen  of  the  number  enrolled  were 
Navajoes,  who  voluntarily  asked  admission  to  the  Keams  Canyon  school  many  of 
them  living  more  than  100  miles  from  the  Navajo  Agency  school,  at  Fort  Defiance. 

Although  there  were  several  changes  in  teachers,  substantial  progress  was  made 
in  the  schoolroom  work.  The  pupils  were,  as  formerly,  especially  encouraged  in 
originality  in  letter  writing  and  English  speaking,  in  which  tney  undoubtedly  exoeL 

While  the  expenditures  nave  been  far  from  extravagant,  the  children  have  had 
abundance  of  suitable  food  and  been  very  neatly  and  comfortably  dressed.  They 
take  a  proper  pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  in  addition  to  their  nniform 
suits  every  girl  has  her  ribbons  and  white  collar,  and  each  boy  his  light  Sunday 
shirt  and  silk  tie,  some  of  these  things  being  supplied  from  Cnistmas  Doxes  from 
societies  and  friends  in  the  East. 

The  children  were  very  weU  remembered  at  Christmas  with  toys  and  iiss£ai 
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artiolMy  and  the  games  they  received  made  ''play  night"  a  special  treat  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

All  worked  indostrioaBly,  the  details  rotating  monthly.  The  hoys  cnt  and  hauled 
fh>m  timber  all  the  wood  used  in  the  school,  and  in  addition  cat  and  hauled  a  dis- 
tance of  15  mUes  enough  wood  to  bum  the  brick  for  new  da^-school  buildings. 
They  made  the  adobes  and  assisted  in  erecting  a  two-room  building  used  for  sewing 
room  and  employ^.  Before  the  close  of  school  each  large  boy  was  giyen  an  oppor- 
timity  to  earn  some  money  by  working  on  the  new  daT-school  builcUngSy  a  chance 
which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  In  addition  to  her  regular  worK,  each  large 
girL  daring  hours  of  recreation,  made  herself  a  nice  dress  to  take  home  with  her, 
while  many  made  shirts  for  the  boys  and  numerous  articles  of  clothing  for  their 
parents  or  the  little  ones  at  home,  tne  material  being  purchased  out  of  t£eir  scanty 
esmings. 

Day  sehools. — ^The  Oreiba  day  school,  30  miles  from  the  boarding  school,  was 
opened  in  March,  1893,  and  remained  in  continuous  session  until  June  30, 1894|  with 
a  steady  attendance  of  about  30  pupils.  The  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  excel- 
lent work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  have  been  most  favorable  to  advancement. 
The  children  are  supplied  with  clothing  and  a  midday  lunch. 

The  Polacoa  day  school,  at  the  first  mesa,  12  miles  from  Keama  Canvon,  was 
opened  in  January  b^  the  field  matron  in  the  house  bought  for  physician,  field  matron, 
sod  general  mechanic.  More  than  30  were  immediately  enrolled  and  tne  attendance 
was  excellent.  In  April  a  suitable  house  was  rented  of  an  Indian,  and  is  being  used 
while  buildings  are  being  erected  for  the  use  of  day  school  and  employes.  Two  good 
wells  were  obtained  in  the  valley  south  of  the  mesa,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  villages,  and  at  the  same  time  accessible  to  the  settlements  in  the  valley. 

Nearly  50,000  brick  were  burned  and  stone  foundations  laid  for  buildings.  The 
hunber  and  roofing  material  were  purchased,  but  as  the  authority  was  obtained  near 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  buildings  were  necessarily  left  to  be  completed  by 
my  successor  irom  a  new  appropriation,  though  everything  possible  was  done  to 
hssten  the  work  and  utilize  as  far  as  might  be  the  first  appropriation. 

lew  bidldings. — The  buildings  of  the  Moqui  industrial  school  were  not  constructed 
for  school  purposes  and  are  in  no  way  suitable.  While  it  would  probably  be  diffi- 
ealt  to  find  as  poor  and  worthless  buildings  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  service,  I 
believe  that  it  would  also  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  deserving  aifd  encouraging  field 
for  the  proper  development  of  schools.  The  Moc^ui  children  are  bright,  healthy,  and 
sttnictive,  and  their  process,  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages,  is  remarkable.  Their 
isolated  position  and  limited  contact  with  the  dominant  race  more  than  account  for 
their  opposition  to  innovations.  The  wonder  is  that  they  favor  schools  and  civilized 
wsys  as  much  as  they  do.  By  perseverance  and  kindness  the  race  antipathies  will 
slowly  be  conquered  and  the  tribe  educated  to  take  its  place  with  other  American 
dtizens;  but  if  all  of  the  children  could  now  be  given  the  education  they  need  and 
tin  rightfully  claim,  which  they  are  losing  on  'account  of  the  ignorant  opposition 
of  then^  parents,  at  least  a  generation  would  be  saved  in  the  education  and  Christiani- 
sstionof  the  Moquis. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  C.  W.  Goodman, 

SuperintendenU 

The  C0MHIS8IONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARIZ. 

Phcenix,  Akiz.,  August  10, 1894, 

8]R:  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  report  of  Phoenix  school  for  fiscal  year  1894 : 

Ittendaoee. — ^The  average  attendance  has  been  132 — males  71  and  females  61 — with 
to  enrollment  of  170.  We  have  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  pupils,  and  could 
have  maintained  an  average  of  250  as  easily  as  that  of  132.  The  sciiool  is  composed 
of  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Fapagoes.  Wo  fiud  them  eager  to  learn,  ^ood  workers,  and 
tractable.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  rated  at  130,  and  provision  was  made  by 
Congress  for  that  number.  The  average  attendance  for  first  onarter  was  but  05,  so 
in  oraer  to  make  the  yearly  average  of  130  we  were  compelled  to  seek  new  pupils. 
Agent  Young  readily  secured  all  pupils  needed.  He  has  been  especially  interested 
in  this  school,  and  has  rendered  much  valuable  assistance. 

&i^ish  spsaldBg. — The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  has  been  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  talk  English.  We  have  been  compelled  to  use  strict  measures  in  the  matter,  hav- 
ing fixed  punishment  for  infringement  of  the  rule,  and  succeeded  in  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  that  line. 

Qaas  wosk. — Work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  been  conducted  aggressively  and  with 
•access.    On  June  7, 1894,  an  entertainment  was  given,  in  which  the  attainments  of 
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the  pupilB  wore  shown  to  %  large  audience  comxKMed  of  the  best  people  of  AiiMfift. 
The  entertain  men  t  was  well  received,  and  a  revelation  to  those  in  attendance  made 
which  has  already  been  the  means  of  gaining  mnch  sympathy  imd  interest  for  the 
Indian. 

Eamingi. — Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  worked  out  on  fkrms  lying  near  the 
school,  tne  former  as  laborers  and  the  latter  as  domestics.  They  have  given^  with* 
out  an  exception,  satisfaction.  Nearly  $3^000  have  been  earned  by  the  pupils  in  this 
way.  lliey  are  careful  with  the  money  thus  earned,  and  are  proud  of  exhibiting 
their  bank  books  after  having  deposited  the  money  in  the  bank. 

While  the  pupils  are  among  the  best  workers  I  know,  they  are  somewhat  sloggisk 
in  class  work,  owing  doubtless  to  the  hot  climate. 

DetaU  work. — Much  hns  been  done  toward  improving  the  school  in  all  departmente. 
The  dining  room  and  kitchen  work  has  been  systematized;  bill  of  fare  so  urmnged 
that  the  pupils  have  Ainplo  food  and  in  varied  forms;  erected  bake  oven  and  bouse, 
and  employed  baker.  Tnis  department  has  not  been  all  I  could  wish,  but  haying 
recently  secured  the  services  or  a  professional  baker  I  think  the  bread  and  pastry 
will  henceforth  be  good  and  the  excessive  use  of  flour  abated,  to  the  end  that  the 
pupils  have  a  more  thorough  course  of  training  therein.  The  household  work  gea> 
erally  has  been  so  conducted  that  the  f^rls  take  great  pleasure  in  their  work  and  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  home  with  equal  interest,  striving,  as  tiiey  do,  to  beaiiti6r  tiie 
dormitories  and  sitting  rooms,  and  to  excel  each  other  in  perfonhing  their  work  SAd 
attaining  that  which  makes  the  true  woman. 

The  sewing  department  is  used  as  the  means  by  which  the  girls  are  taught  to  aew, 
cut,  and  fit,  and  do  general  needle  and  machine  work.  To  such  an  extent  haa  tlua 
department  been  successful  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  girls  hut  what  can  evt 
and  fit  a  dress  and  make  it  tastefully  and  nicely.  It  is  a  nequent  oeenrrenee  fi^ 
girls  to  purchase  material  and  make  garments  for  themselves  or  parents. 

In  short,  each  department  has  been  so  managed  that  the  girls  are  instmetod  to 
perform  the  duties  as  are  done  in  small  families,  and  not  in  a  wholesale  way.  From 
slouchy,  dissatisfied  girls,  the  ^ear  has  produced  neat,  ladylike,  affreeable  yoaag 
ladies,  who  are  proud  of  exhibiting  their  achievements,  and  who  I  nel  have  made 
^eat  strides  toward  civilization  and  a  higher  aim  in  life,  securing  such  training  as 
IS  expected  b^  theOovemment  in  maintaining  this  school.  Indian  girls  are  generally 
more  aggressive  than  boys  in  the  way  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  those  in  Bontkem 
Arizona  are  no  excention. 

The  boys  have  had  close  attention  given  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  they 
have  taken  hold  in  a  manner  that  proves  them  capable  of  securing  an  English  edu- 
cation and  of  making  them  competent  farmers  and  fruit  raisers.  Much  nas  been 
done  to  inspire  them  to  higher  aiius  and  to  assist  them  to  learn  the  method  of  ianaing 
and  the  general  care  of  a  &m  in  all  of  its  numerous  details.  Carpentering  and  engi- 
neering have  been  oarefally  taught,  as  also  have  the  care  of  horses,  cattle,  awine, 
poultry,  etc. 

Our  boys  are  reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  when  given  an  order  strict  compliaoee 
with  same  can  be  relied  upon.  In  no  instance  can  I  relate  wherein  they  have  diaap- 
pointed  me.  Strict  discipline  is  exercised  and  the  boys  respect  their  superiora.  A 
system  of  military  drill  is  given  which  is  of  much  help  in  maintaining  discipline. 
Obedience  to  those  in  command  is  respected  at  all  times,  and  the  idea  of  strict  obe- 
dience is  inculcated  from  the  first  entrance  of  school.  Punishment  used  is  very 
light  and  sufficient.    In  all  cases  the  punishment  inflicted  is  equal  to  the  offense. 

mprovementa. — The  schov^l  buildings  are  practically  new,  and  are  therefore  in  good 
repair.  The  main  building  is  a  large  two-story  frame  structure,  and  is  doubtless  aa 
handsome  a  building  as  Arizona  afibrds.  Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  in  summer  it 
is  impossible  to  sleep  indoors,  in  consequence  of  which  porches  are  indispensable. 
A  sewerage  system,  waterworks,  and  bake  oven  have  been  added,  together  with  a 
large  orchard,  vineyard,  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery.  We  have  the  foundation  for 
beautiful  school  grounds,  and  hope  to  continue  to  improve  same.  Work  will  soon 
be  commenced  on  new  domiitorv  and  employ^'  quarters  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  whieh 
will  add  greatly  to  the  school  plant. 

Farm  and  stock. — The  school  farm  comprises  160  acres  of  fine  land,  located  3  milea 
north  of  PhoDuix,  in  the  Suit  River  Valley.  The  principal  crop  is  alralfii.  Consider- 
able fruit  has  been  gathered  this  year.  Next  year  there  will  oe  ample  raised  for  the 
needs  of  the  school.  Garden  truck  has  also  been  successfully  raised.  Cattle^  horsea« 
swine,  and  poultry  constitute  the  live  stock,  and  are  as  high  bred  and  in  aa  good 
condition  as  this  country  affords. 

Health. — Two  girls  died  during  the  year  of  pneumonia.  Owing  to  a  defective  well, 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  had.  Outside  of  the  sickness  named  the  healtli 
has  been  good. 

Gating. — ^This  valley  presents  an  especially  good  field  for  our  pupils  in  the  way  of 
getting  employment.  The  boys  can  secure  fair  wages  on  fruit  farms,  while  the  girls 
are  in  great  demand  as  domestics.    We  have  numeiQoa  applications  for  girls» 
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have  ]>ennitted  *  great  many  to  hire  oat.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  the 
children,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  enter  white  homes  and  make  a  living. 
From  cooking,  bread-making,  etc.,  and  other  work  on  a  large  scale,  we  have  reduced 
and  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  may  be  taught  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  need  of 
«aeh  partieular  pupil.  Tuat  we  have  succeeded  I  can  point  to  the  great  demand 
made  for  onr  pupils.  Classes  are  formed  and  individual  attention  given,  so  that 
when  sufficiently  advanced  we  permit  them  to  hire  out.  This  system  can  be  increased 
as  the  pupil  proves  competent,  and  the  school  serve  a  double  purpose ;  inasmuch  as 
an  education  can  be  given  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work  which  enables  a  living 
to  be  made  from  the  start.  The  school  can  thus  serve  as  an  employment  agency, 
whereby  the  deserving  Indian  pupil  can  secure  employment  as  soon  as  qualified. 

The  great  hindrance,  as  heretofore  stated,  lies  in  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
In  toacning  the  pupil  English.  The  hiring  of  Indian  youth  is  not  looked  upon  by 
the  people  of  this  vallev  from  a  philanthropic  standpoint.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
Imsiness,  and  if  pupil  aoes  well  is  paid  correspondingly.  Consequently  the  boy  or 
girl  is  placed  altogether  upon  his  or  her  merit.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  the  beet  qnalities  and  enables  the  best  to  succeed,  and  serves  as  a  magnet 
Ibr  all' to  strive.  Such  a  system  can  only  be  productive  of  good,  as  the  stimulation 
given  educates  the  Indian  to  look  upon  the  battle  from  a  business  standpoint  in 
which  they  must  expect  no  quarter. 

Employ^ — ^The  force  of  employes  now  in  service  have  performed  their  respective 
duties  with  fidelity  and  energy.  The  policy  of  the  institution  has  been  to  allow  the 
greatest  liberty  in  conduct  of  each  department  compatible  with  business  methods, 
and  each  one  held  directly  responsible  for  the  good  accomplished.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  teaching  the  pupil  English,  after  which  the  task  is  easy. 

Fareati.— The  adult  Indians  or  parents  of  the  pupils  visit  the  school  frequently  and 
seem  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  children ;  and  in  no  single 
instance  have  complaints  been  entered.  To  the  contrary,  they  show  a  desire  to  do 
anything  the  management  of  the  school  suggests. 

Banawayt. — We  have  had  a  few  desertions,  but  in  every  instance  the  truant  child 
was  quiokly  apprehended,  and  in  some  instances  was  returned  by  the  parent. 

Veedi. — The  needs  of  the  school  are  many  and  can  be  embodied,  in  few  words,  vis, 
shops,  dining  hall,  school  building,  launar^ — which  means  an  increased  enrolhnent* 
and  a  largM*  school.    Indians  are  numerous  in  Arizona,  and  it  seems  to  me  provision 
shonld  be  made  whereby  the  Indian  so  anxious  to  attend  school  be  given  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  its  hearty  cooperation  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  school, 
and  trust  that  my  administration  will  be  such  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall, 

Superintendent 

The  COMMISSIOMER  OF  INDLAJ^  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville,  Cal,,  July  1, 1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Greenville  boarding  and 
day  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1894,  this  school  was  conducted  as  a  day  school  only,  and  as 
each  the  attendance  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the' 
long  distance  many  pupils  had  to  walk  through  the  snow  in  winter,  the  inability  of 
some  parents  and  tne  unwillingness  of  others  to  provide  their  children  with  lunches, 
shoes,  and  proper  clothing;  owing,  in  fact,  to  obstacles  too  numerous  to  mention,  it 
was  oaly  by  a  continual  round,  from  camp  to  camp,  that  I  managed  to  keep  a  good 
average.  For  example :  Out  of  20  present  one  day  perhaps  only  10  would  attend  the 
next,  and  the  average  would  be  brought  up  to  20  again  by  10  other  stragglers.  This 
made  it  impossible  for  me,to  keep  any  classes  together,  and  of  course  made  the 
advancement  of  pupils  slower  than  it  should  be. 

At  mv  eaniest  request,  the  Women^s  National  Indian  Association  have  bought  140 
acres  oi  land  on  which  the  schoolhonse  stands,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  dormitory 
that  will  comfortably  accommodate  40  pupils,  with  dining  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  on 
the  ground  floor;  also,  a  building  containing  washroom,  bathrooms,  and  storeroom. 
The  dormitory  was  completed  and  furnished  on  the  25th  of  December,  1893,  and 
opened  for  pupils  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894,  the  Indian  office  allowing  subsistence 
mm  that  date. 

The  advancement  of  some  of  the  pupils  the  last  six  months  has  been  truly 
remarkable,  and  with  my  three  years  of  experience  I  can  sav  that  six  months  in  the 
boarding  aohool  la  worth  far  more  to  them  than  a  year  in  a  day  school;  and  after  all 
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this  is  not  Burprising,  when  we  oonsider  that  a  day  pnpil  spends  fonr  hoars  leaning 
English  and  our  ways,  and  eight  hours  learning  Indian  ana  Indian  customs. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  children  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  that  shonld  be 
in  school,  hut  most  of  the  Indians  are  so  slow  to  act.  Just  the  last  few  weeks 
Indians  have  come  from  40  to  50  miles  to  inquire  about  the  school.  We  expect  a  fuD 
school  in  September. 

Of  course,  I  have  met  with  the  usual  difficulties,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  bnt 
altogether  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  has  seen  very  marked  advancement  among 
both  pupils  and  parents,  and  I  may  truthfully  say  a  change  of  sentiment  among  tbe 
white  settlers  of  the  country. 

The  school  could  be  carried  on  to  much  better  advantage,  however,  with  more 
help.  An  industrial  teacher  is  what  we  especially  need— one  who  could  oversee 
woodcutting,  making  shingles,  gardening,  clearing  ground,  or  in  fact  any  oatdoor 
work — l^at  would  not  only  teacn  the  boys  to  work,  but  also  be  a  savins  of  ezpenae. 
Being  the  principal  teacher  and  the  only  man  employed,  I  can  not  nnd  time  to 
superintend  work  among  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Ament,  as  matron  and  assistant  teacher,  teaches  the  girls  hou6ework|  sewing, 
mending,  knitting,  etc.,  half  of  each  day,  and  spends  the  other  half  in  the  daas- 
room. 

Our  Sunday  school,  which  is  nnsectarian  in  its  teachings,  has  been  very  well 
attended. 

The  school  buildings  are  on  high  ground,  in  a  healthful  locality,  on  the  8IUU17 
side  of  the  valley.  We  have  had  out  little  sickness,  but  have  been  in  dread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Dr.  Willis,  who  lives  in  Greenville  (4  miles  distant),  has  rendered 
medical  aid  f^tuitously. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  ask  if  any  means  can  be  pibvided  to  vaccinate  the  Tn^i^nii 
of  the  valley  and  the  children  in  the  school.  I  have  grave  apprehensions,  aa  the 
smallpox  is  among  the  Indians  in  the  adjoining  county.  Please  give  me  informa- 
tion ou  this  subject. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  generous  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  for  the  willingness  which  the  bidian 
Office  has  shown  to  help  this  schooL 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Edwabd  N.  Amknt. 

The  C0MMI68IOMEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  XMek^r. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PERRI8,  CAL. 

l2n>iAN  Industrial  Training  School, 

PerrU,  Cat.,  Augtut  25, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  direction  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  5 
last,  I  have  tiie  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  endinff 
June  30, 1894.  Having  been  here  six  weeks  only,  and  most  of  the  employ^  and 
pupils  being  absent  on  vacation,  I  am  not  able  to  render  so  full  a  report  as  I  shoold 
wish  to  do  of  the  proffress  made  during  the  year. 

The  land  consists  of  a  tract  of  80  acres,  situated  in  the  center  of  Perris  Valley,  3 
miles  from  the  town  of  Perris.  It  is  surrounded  by  agricultural  land,  which  is  grad- 
ually being  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa.  About  60  acres  of  tne  school  traot 
have  been  leveled  and  piped  for  irrigation,  20  acres  of  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
alfalfa,  20  acres  planted  with  vines  and  assorted  fruit  trees.  10  acres  in  buries  and 
vegetables,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  buildings,  garden,  and  play- 
grounds.   The  20  acres  not  yet  leveled  were  sown  to  barley. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  season,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  irrigniting  water  the 
crops  have  been  very  meager.  The  barley  was  a  total  failure,  the  alfalfa  made  such 
a  poor  stand  that  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  resown,  bnt  the  trees  and  vines  have 
made  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  the  garden  has  frimished  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vegetables.  It  is  hoped  that  a  better  season  and  a  more  abundant  snpply  of 
water  for  irrigation  may  enable  us  to  report  more  favorably  in  this  pu^cnlar 
another  year. 

The  buildings  are  now  eight  in  number,  a  bam  and  a  shoe  shop  having  been  added 
during  the  year.  They  are  all  commodious  and  in  good  condinon.  It  is  daalTable 
to  add  a  storehouse,  a  hospital,  and  another  tank  house  as  soon  as  frmda  aro  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  impress  most  earnestly  upon  the  Department  the 
immediate  need  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  lighting  these  buildings.  No  Indian 
child  will  go  anywhere  m  the  dark,  and,  despite  uie  constant  vigilance  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupus  will  remove  and  carry  about  the  kerosene  lamps,  to  the  protpecH 
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that  some  day  a  catastrophe  may  oocar.  with  serioiiB  loss  of  property  and  perhaps  of 
Ufe,  and  irreparable  damage  to  the  soliool.  I  shall  shortly  submit  a  plan  for  the 
snbetitation  of  an  isolated  gas  or  electric  plant,  that  will  remove  this  danger. 

Onr  live  stock  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Of  six  horses,  one  is  too  old  for  any 
Teiy  active  work,  another,  a  handsome  colt,  that  promises  to  be  a  cripple  for  Ufe, 
and  two  others  are  unsound  and  have  a  limited  usefulness.  Five  of  the  eight  cows 
eat  their  own  market  value  in  hay  every  month,  while  one  good  cow  will  produce 
more  milk  than  all  of  them.  I  propose  to  convert  these  into  beef  and  procure  dfdry 
stock  of  a  better  quality.  The  hogs  and  poultry  are  well-bred  and  are  doing  well 
nnder  the  care  of  pupils.    A  few  hives  of  bees  should  be  added  to  our  equipment. 

The  enrollment  during  the  year  appears  to  have  been  117,  54  girls  and  63  boys, 
though  the  records  are  somewhat  defective  in  this  respect.  The  school  can  accom- 
modate 190  pupils,  and  firom  the  number  of  applications  I  have  received  firom  Indian 
parents  wishing  to  send  their  children  and  irom  yoang  people  seeking  admission 
for  themselves  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  reftise  many  who  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
come.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Estudillo,  U.  S.  agent  for  the  Mission  Indians,  that 
the  day  schools  on  the  various  reservations  under  his  jurisdiction  are  overcrowded, 
aod  that  many  Indian  children  have,  as  yet,  no  school  facilities  at  all.  I  shall 
reoommend  to  the  Department  in  the  near  future  the  erection  of  another  building 
to  accommodate  at  least  150  more  pupils. 

I  am  pained  to  observe  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older  pupils,  who 
have  already  received  sufiBcient  literary  and  industrial  education  to  earn  tneir  own 
livinff  on  fair  terms  of  equality  with  the  average  laboring  man  or  woman,  to  remain  at 
the  school  and  ei^oy  a  "  dolce  far  niente''  with  (Government  clothing  and  subsistence. 
I  shall  encourage  tnese  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  and  give  room  to  others 
whoee  needs  are  greater. 

Most  of  the  pupils  had  left  for  their  vacation  before  my  arrival,  consequently  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  mental  training;  but,  judgine 
from  tbe  accumulated  work  of  the  schoolrooms,  they  seem  to  be  making  commenf 
able  progress.  While  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  is,  of  course, 
fiu*  above  that  of  children  in  the  white  schools,  the  work  of  the  various  grades  is 
folly  equal  to  that  of  corresponding  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

The  industrial  instruction  of  the  boys  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  agricul- 
tural and  gardening  operations  and  the  core  of  the  stock.  The  industrial  teacher 
has  all  he  can  do  to  direct  the  farming  and  irrigating  work,  without  giving  instruc- 
tion in  other  arts.  I  hope  we  may  soon  be  allowed  another  regular  employ^,  who 
should  be  able  to  instruct  the  boys  in  rough  carpentering  and  blacksmithing,  which 
they  are  eager  to  learn.  Some  little  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in  the 
shoe  shop  under  direction  of  a  shoemaker  temporarily  employed  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  this  instruction  may  be  profitably  continued,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  quail- 
ing the  boys  to  repair  their  own  shoes. 

The  girls  display  satisfactory  skill  in  the  domestic  arts  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry, 
also  in  dressmaking  and  the  care  of  the  hou^e. 

In  disposition  these  Mission  Indians  are  very  docile,  habitually  indolent,  but  apt 
to  learn. 

They  have  considerable  natural  musical  ability,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  profit- 
ably cultivated.  Several  of  the  boys  can  play  creditably  upon  various  musical  instru- 
ments, and  have  received  some  instruction  in  band  music.  I  should  like  to  enoour- 
ace  the  formation  of  a  band,  but  see  no  way  to  do  so  unless  some  munificent  friend 
ox  the  Indian  race  should  be  moved  to  donate  us  a  set  of  instruments;  the  appropria- 
tiona  are  insnfflcient  for  more  than  actual  necessaries. 

Manyof  the  children  have  good  homes  and  their  manners  and  behavior  are  excel- 
lent. They  are  not,  constitutionally,  very  robust,  and  their  health  needs  constant 
care.  There  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  epidemic  of  coivjuoctivitis,  and 
toward  the  close  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  one  or  which  terminated  fatally.  One 
pupil  is  now  sick  with  the  same  disease,  and  the  need  of  a  hospital  building  is  very 
mppmreni, 

I  think  that  the  practice  now  prevailing,  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  spend  a  vaca- 
tion of  two  months  on  their  reservations,  is  likely  to  undo  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done  durinj;^  the  previous  ten  months.  The  children  go 
to  tneir  homes  clean,  decently  clad,  and  in  their  right  minds,  and,  some  of  them  at 
leftst,  return  dirty,  ragged,  unkempt,  and  disinclined  to  obey  the  reasonable  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  understood  that  every  pupil 
entering  the  school  would  remain,  unless  sooner  dismissed  on  account  of  sickness  or 
evil  behavior,  until  they  had  received  all  the  education  and  training  we  are  able  to 
give  tbem.  A  committee  of  visiting  Indians  from  each  reservation  mi^ht  be  fur- 
nished transportation  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  once  or  twice  m  tbe  year 
to  satisfy  the  parents  of  their  chil(&en's  well-being. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  F.  T.  Bray, 

SuperimiendmL 

The  CoMMisaiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO. 

U.  S.  Indian  Industriax  School, 

Fort  LeioiSf  Colo.y  August  $5,  1894. 

Sir:  Ab  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  school  covers  but  a  little  over  fonr 
months,  this  report,  which  is  respectfnlly  snbmitted,  mnst  necessarily  be  brief: 

Condition  of  sdiodl. — I  took  charge  on  April  10,  1894.  The  discipline  of  school  was 
inferior;  tho  sanitary  condition  execrable.  The  nameless  filth  that  could  be  fonnd 
in  all  unoccupied  structures  (and  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  them^  being  a  grave 
and  imminent  menace  to  health,  the  ordinary  work  was  discontinuea  and  fully  two 
weeks  were  devoted  to  cleaning  up. 

Attendanae. — There  were  in  attendance  at  that  date  132  pupils,  111  boys  and  21 
girlt,  divided  tribally  as  follows : 


Kavajoes 11 

Southern  Utes 8 

Mescalero  Apaches 25 


White  Mountain  Apaches 94 

Papagos 5 

Pimas 6 


San  Carlos  Apaches 13     Diggers 4 

Jicarilla  Apaches 26 

Employes. — The  schoolroom  work,  under  the  management  of  one  teacher  and  two 
assistants,  was  very  creditable. 

There  was  no  disciplinarian,  industrial  teacher,  carpenter,  or  shoemaker.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  B.  B.  Custer,  blacksmith  and  engineer,  such  repairs,  etc.,  as 
needed  the  intelligent  supervision  of  a  carpenter  were  carried  on. 

There  was  no  tailor  and  but  one  seamstress,  whose  industry  can  be  gauged  by  tiifi 
iinmber  of  pupils  enrolled,  for  whom  mending,  patching,  darning,  etc.,  was  required. 

Vacation. — ^vacation  began  in  the  last  week  of  June.  The  Jicarilla  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  spend  it  at  home  and  are  there  at  this  date.  Of  the  remaining  pupils,  those 
larffe  enough  among  the  boys  were  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  whicn  in  turn, 
under  charge  of  employes,  was  sent  into  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  11,000  feet,  to  enjoy  two  weeks  of  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Farm. — ^The  unusually  late  spring  here,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  water  (the  La 
Plata  River,  from  which  our  supply  comes^  being  lower  this  year  than  ever  known), 
conduce  to  make  our  yield  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  beeto,  beans,  hay,  and  oats 
fall  far  below  what  was  confidently  expected.  However,  with  the  exception  of  bay, 
there  will  be  enough  harvested  to  carry  us  through  the  year. 

Wate^. — The  question  of  water  is  a  vexed  one,  and  should  be  settled  finally  before 
next  spring.  In  my  communications  of  June  29,  July  11,  and  July  27,  1894,  the  con- 
dition regarding  water  supply  was  set  forth.  Had  it  not  been  for  springs  compar- 
atively near  the  school  our  condition  would  have  been  exceedingly  critical.  Water 
to  which  we  have  a  prior  right  is  being  illegally  taken  from  the  La  Plata  River 
through  the  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  and  the  Prewitt  Ditch.  I  notified  the  managers  of 
these  ditches  of  our  condition,  hoping  that  they  would  reduce  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  through  their  head  gates.  No  attention,  except  a  threat  posted  at  the  head 
gate  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  of  giving  me  a  load  of  buckshot,  was  paid  to  my 
demands.  To  avoid  any  appearance  of  unnecessary  aggressiveness  I  constructed  a 
new  irrigating  ditch  over  a  mile  long,  having  its  head  gate  at  least  a  mile  and  a 
half  higher  up  than  the  old  one,  which,  however,  brought  but  little  relief.  Now 
that  through  the  kindness  of  your  office  our  reservoir  is  cemented,  we  can,  with  a 
storage  of  nearly  100,000  gallons,  have  no  apprehensions  of  suffering  from  want  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Stock.— Seven  horses,  1  pony,  1  cow,  and  7  hogs  make  up  this  list.  I  have  askod 
that  at  least  14  additional  cows  be  supplied.  The  care  or  cows,  the  producing  of 
milk,  and  making  butter  should  be  essential  features  of  the  education  in  these 
schools.  As  food  elements,  more  especially  for  children,  milk  and  butter  need  no 
argument  to  establish  their  great  value. 

Sanitary. — Excepting  two  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  that  took  place  in  the  spring, 
and  which  were  the  natural  result  of  the  disgracefully  filthy  condition  of  the  school 
premises,  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkablv  good.  No  ailment  of  a 
general  nature  has  appeared,  and  indeed  I  am  confident  that  under  proper  hygienio 
and  sanitary  precautions  no  general  disease  can  find  a  footing  here,  llie  elevation 
of  our  site  (8,500  feet),  the  proximity  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  whose  towering 
heads,  thousands  of  feet  above  us,  daily  hnn^  us  through  summer  and  autumn  detona- 
tions of  thunder  with  accompanying  electrical  dischargeSj  thereby  generating  large 
volumes  of  ozone,  whose  purifying  power  is  well  recognized,  preclude  the  tears  of 
scarlet  fever,  dipntheria,  measles— uise^ises  to  which  children  are  naturally  prone, 
and  from  which,  in  less  favored  localities,  they  are  in  constant  danger.  This  ia  no 
"rose-colored''  statement.  An  examination  of  the  monthly  sanitary  reports  and 
necrologic  list  of  this  school  will  prove  this  beyond  a  perad venture.  But  two  deaths, 
and  these  from  preventable  causes,  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  a  record  that  t 
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believa  no  other  inatitatioiiy  pnblio  or  private,  with  the  same  nnmber  of  children, 
can  show. 

Land.--There  are  connected  with  the  school  somewhere  between  25,000  and  30,000 
acres  of  land,  abont  400  acres  of  which  are  inclosed  by  bar  bed- wire  fence  and  60 
aeres  under  cnltivation.  The  soil  is  good  and  productive,  but  from  the  peculiar 
topography  of  the  farm  must  be  cultivated  in  terraced  areas.  This  makes  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  boys  engaged  in  farm  work  very  difficult,  and  really  impossible 
for  one  person  to  properly  perform. 

AeooBuaodatioiii. — ^Three  hundred  pupils  can,  without  any  additional  outlay  for 
building,  etc.,  be  taken  care  of  here,  and  this  number  ought  to  be  enrolled  within 
the  coming  year.  Through  the  services  of  Lieut.  Plummer,  the  Navajoes  are  taking 
much  interest  in  us  (already  four  children  have  been  brought  in  by  their  parents), 
and,  as  the  northern  line  of  their  reservation  is  within  50  miles  of  us,  while  probably 
150  miles  from  Fort  Defiance,  the  difference  in  distance  is  much  in  our  favor.  Then 
the  Jicarillas  are  but  80  miles  from  here,  and  Capt.  BuUis  has  kindly  thrown  his 
great  influence  on  our  side.  The  agent  of  the  Pimas,  J.  Roe  Young,  esq.,  has  written 
eaoouraging  words,  and  from  all  sides,  except  from  the  reservation  (the  Southern  Ute) 
but  a  few  miles  from  here,  come  signs  that  the  Indians  are  being  pushed  in  the  line 
of  progress. 

The  present  force  of  employes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  commendable  in 
•very  way. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  H.  Breen, 

Superintendent. 

The  ComodsiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  August  g7, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  cnuing  June  30,  1894. 

In  following  the  topical  report  for  1893,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  year  of 
one  administration  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  last  year  of  a  preceding, 
but  as  this  will  happen  once  in  four  years  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  superintendents 
to  keep  true  and  tried  assistants,  such  comparison  comes  not  because  of  my  desire, 
but  iuspite  of  it. 

The  breaking  out  of  scarlet  fever  during  vacation  precluded  the  bringing  in  of 
punils  who  were  ready  to  come  until  so  late  that  they  were  put  in  school  elsewhere 
and  we  missed  them  entirely.  Thus  the  year  be|(an  with  a  lighter  attendance  than 
was  anticipated,  and  much  lighter  than  was  desired. 

Of  the  cnanges  of  employes  and  the  efforts  of  the  new  to  take  entire  charge  and 
cause  the  removal  and  replacement  of  former  employes,  as  well  as  securing  the 
Aui>erintendency  for  the  head  and  front  of  this  corps  of  supplanters,  your  office  has 
already  heard  sufficient. 

This  effort,  however,  cave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  the  affections  and  gratitude 
of  Indian  children  terribly  tested.  5[ot  for  one  instant  did  the  affection  or  the  chil- 
dren for  their  old  Mends  —  former  employes  true  and  tried  —  waver ;  and  to-day 
the  names  of  those  who  were  relieved  are  frequently  heard  in  solicitous  conversa- 
tions^ while  those  who  came,  disturbed,  and  are  gone,  are  rfirely  mentioned. 

This  is  not  cited  as  a  criticism  so  much  as  callinfi^  attention  to  the  fact  that  lati- 
tude and  kind  remembrance,  so  often  denied  to  the  Indian,  do  hold  a  place  m  his 
being  and  can  be  cultivated.  So  loug  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  custom  to 
change  the  Indian  workers  with  each  change  of  administration,  just  so  long  will 
many  appointments  necessarily  be  made  that  very  brief  experience  will  demonstrate 
are  unwholsome  to  the  service,  and  consequent  removals  must  follow.  Elsewhere, 
as  it  has  been  here,  appointments  will  be  made  that  are  of  great  value  to  the 
advance  of  the  service. 

llUnaj  work. —  The  advent  of  a  principal  teacher  and  disciplinarian  who  had  never 
taaght  a  month  in  his  life,  and  who  was  possessed  of  a  brogue  so  decided  that,  while 
it  was  that  of  my  remoter  ancestry,  I  sometimes  misunderstood  him  and  sometimes 
eould  not  understand  him  at  all  (it  is  a  pity  such  people  can  write  English  without 
writing  the  brogue,  then  the  appointive  powers  and  the  civil-service  examiners  could 
know  the  difficulties  that  besot  people  trying  to  learn  a  language  f^om  people  who 
can  not  speak  it),  was  not  very  encouraging,  nor  was  he  a  success  as  a  teacher. 
After  his  relief,  Mr.  R.  J.  Snyder  came  as  a  civil-service  appointee  and  has  been 
earnestly  trying  to  bring  u^  tnat  particular  department. 

Flaat — The  plant  is  identical  with  that  of  last  year,  save  that  the  school  building 
mentioned  has  since  been  completed  and  put  in  use. 

Matron. — In  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Rose  Bales  our  school  lost  a  matron  second  to  none  who 
has  ever  served  in  the  Indian  service.  ''  We  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again.'' 
Tet  Miss  HortenBO  Castlio  is  in  very  many  respects  a  model  matron,  lacking  some  in 
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motherly  instincts.  Miss  Castlio  does  not  draw  oat  the  warmth  and  tendemeaa  of 
childhood,  but  she  does  her  housework  well,  has  excellent  health,  and  attends  to  her 
own  business  with  a  severity  that  largely  precludes  meddling  therewith. 

Seamstreis. — In  the  sewing  room  Miss  Alexander  has  a  detail  of  four  girls  in  the  fbrs- 
noon  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  who  work  there  for  one  week  and  thbn  exchange  with 
the  girls  in  the  laundry.  Besides  doing  the  patching,  darning,  and  other  repair  work* 
for  oyer  100  children  these  girls  have  done  the  new  work  shown  in  the  tabnlated 
statement  hereto  attached,  and  made  rugs,  quilts,  tidies,  chair  covers,  hats,  bonnets, 
bead  work,  picture  frames,  pillow  shams,  splashers,  and  innumerable  other  things, 
and  in  each  case  with  more  interest  and  with  marked  improvement. 

Laundry. — It  has  been  the  custom  to  send  the  washing  of  the  employ^  to  the  lanndry 
to  be  done  by  the  most  capable  of  the  laundry  girls  and  the  laundress.  This  was 
varied  by  allowing  certain  ^irls  to  do  the  work  of  some  employ^,  and  other  girls  of 
other  employes.  This  plan  is  a  failure  and  the  older  order  of  things  must  be  reestab- 
lished. 

Kitehen  and  dining  room. — The  continuous  service  of  a  competent  painstaking  oook 
has  made  of  two  of  the  boys  most  excellent  school  cooks.  At  the^nd  of  the  oomiiig 
year,  with  the  same  progress,  either  of  these  ?ads  will  be  capable  of  taking  ohar^ 
and  doing  the  cooking  of  any  school  in  the  service  of  150  pupils,  excepting  onlj  m 
such  kitonens  as  may  oe  used  in  teaching  cooking  as  a  trade  or  profession. 

Shoe  and  hamesi  shop.— The  work  and  progress  in  this  shop  during  the  year,  nnder 
t^e  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Oliver,  has  been  most  satisfactory,  the  prosress  of  the  boys 
giving  assurance  of  the  highest  mechanical  ability.  I  am  ready  to-day  to  have  made 
entirely  by  the  boys,  by  hand,  a  pair  of  shoes  from  any  stock  selected  for  comparison 
with  that  similarly  made  (cut  and  made)  in  any  shop  in  the  service. 

Carpentry. — This  department  has  been  a  most  signal  failure  this  year.  The  beet 
carpenter  whose  work  I  have  ever  examined  as  a  carpenter  in  the  service,  was  sup- 
planted by  a  young  man  who  asserted  on  his  arrival  tnat  he  was  a  wagon  maker  by 
trade  and  not  a  carpenter.  He  is  not  a  carpenter.  He  is  a  pleasant  young  fellow 
and  a  willing  worker,  and  did  well  digging  root  cellars  and  cesspools,  but  I  am  still 
without  both  hospital  and  warehouse  simply  because  he  could  not  direct  the  boys 
in  building  them. 

Farm  and  garden. — So  far  as  an  actual  money  gain  is  concerned,  we  would  have  been 
anywhere  from  $900  to  $1,200  better  off  if  we  nad  not  plowed  a  furrow  or  turned  a 
drop  of  water  on  plowed  lands.  Since  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Jones  as  farmer  he  has 
worked  indefatigably  to  save  a  part  of  what,  by  proper  management,  would  have 
been  a  crop  fully  thrice  as  large  as  last  yearns  crop.  Capt.  Jones  is  an  intelliffeat 
farmer  and  a  gentleman,  who  has  worked  beyond  his  physical  ability  to  redeem  lost 
opportunities ;  but  the  fields  are  already  spotted  with  holes  caused  by  careless  irri- 
gation, the  crop  choked  bv  crusted  earth  from  the  same  cause,  and  notwithstanding 
the  captain's  untiring  ana  intelligent  efforts  he  will  harvest  only  about  15  tons  m 
oats,  including  straw,  some  1,200  pounds  of  beets  from  12  acres,  while  last  year  ftom 
only  li  acres  we  harvested  20,993  pounds.  Add  to  this  700  pounds  of  garden  beets 
and  250  pounds  of  onions,  a  possible  300  pumpkins,  and  6  tons  of  sorghum,  and  there 
is  the  product  of  over  60  acres  of  plowed  land.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  success  of  farm- 
ing so  much  a  matter  of  eternal  vigilance  and  eternal  labor  as  in  an  irrigated  country. 
The  loose  methods  of  the  Tennessee  mountains  will  never  succeed  in  an  arid  region. 

live  stock. — Two  young  strong  work  teams,  2  average  teams,  2  yearling  colts,  and 
1  single  driver  constitute  the  horse  stock  of  the  farm.  There  are  now  15  milch  cows 
in  the  stanchions  while  24  head  of  young  grades  are  in  the  corrals.  Of  these  10  will 
be  butchered  as  fast  as  they  can  be  consumed.  The  plan  is  to  build  up  the  herd  tiU 
we  can  keep  20  milch  cows  in  the  stanchions.  To  get  the  herd  to  the  iiighest  stand- 
ard will  require  time  and  careful  selection  of  heifers.  Those  failing  to  reach  a  high 
average  should  be  sold  or  sent  to  the  shambles,  while  the  old  cows  which  have  begun 
to  fail  at  the  pail  should  be  issued  on  the  block. 

Bees. — ^As  anticipated  in  my  last  report  the  lack  of  pasturage  for  the  bees  told 
heavily  upon  them.  At  the  close  of  the  season  a  careful  study  was  made  concerning 
the  advisability  of  dividing  the  stronger  colonies  to  strengthen  the  weaker — a  pro- 
ceeding which  in  the  end  I  deemed  unadvisable,,  a  judgment  which  the  opening  of 
this  season  demonstrated  waa  well  founded.  Though  a3l  the  weaker  colonies  were 
fed  thirty-odd  perished,  among  them  some  colonies  which  at  one  time  I  had  deemed 
strong  enough  for  division.  An  absolute  lack  of  proper  pasture  caused  a  resort  to 
some  feed  which  produced  diarrhea  and  sent  the  bees  into  quarters  for  the  winter 
beyond  all  hope.  So  far  this  year  the  pasture  has  been  excellent,  the  breeding  fair, 
and  the  growth  good.  I  shall  so  farm  them  as  to  strengthen  existing  colonies,  allow- 
ing very  few  swarms^  and  try  to  send  them  into  winter  quarters  in  such  condition 
as  to  more  than  regain  last  year's  losses  by  next  year's  produce. 

Irrigation. — ^This  annoying  question  is  not  yet  settled  but  is  now  progressing  toward 
an  amicable  arrangement.  Both  money  and  annoy  auce  could  have  been  saved  if  some 
superintendent  had  taken  up  the  matter  in  the  same  decided,  aggressive  manner  at 
the  beginning  of  any  one  of  several  preceding  administrations.    Thanks  to  District 
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Attorney  Johnson's  knowledge  and  efiBcienoy  the  matter  was  made  plain  that  the 
Government  had  an  equity  worth  fighting  for,  and  a  proposition  looking  to  final 
adjustment  will  soon  he  at  hand  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

Vinton. — ^Their  name  is  legion.  All  are  made  welcome.  Each  one  is  a  sovereign 
citizen  with  a  perfect  right  to  make  any  examination  into  the  stewardship  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  methods  involved.  We  desire  that  all  should 
find  some^ng  to  commend,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  I  can  find  more  that  I  want 
to  change  for  the  hotter  than  anyone  who  has  ever  visited  me,  not  excepting  official 
inspectors. 

&Bploy6t. — Under  this  head  I  was  last  year  guilty  of  criticising  the  opinions  of 
my  superiors  as  since  expressed.  For  this  I  am  sorry,  douhly  sorry ;  sorry  I  expressed 
an  opinion  not  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  my  superiors  and  sorry  my  superiors 
entertain  the  opinion  criticised.  My  first  duty  is  suhordination  to  superiors  so  long 
as  I  am  suhordinate,  hut  I  do  favor  compelling  the  Indians  to  patronize  the  schools 
Um  Government  is  at  so  much  expense  to  maintain,  and  I  do  think  the  average  agent 
is  hotter  capable  of  deciding  wnether  or  not  a  child  should  he  educated  uian  the 
smartest  Inaian  on  the  reservation.  On  every  reservation  I  find  among  employ^ 
white  mothers  and  white  fathers  who  have  given  up  their  children  that  they  might 
have  edncational  advantages  not  found  on  the  reservation.  These  white  people  love 
their  children  quite  as  much  as  the  Indian  parents.  True,  the  Indian  parents  do 
not  see  the  benefits  derived  as  white  parents  do^  but  that  is  why  our  Government 
has  made  wards  of  the  Indians,  that  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  might  see  the 
things  that  were  best  and  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  ken  of  the  Indian  ward.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  a  custom  .may  be  and  should  be  varied  by  circumstances;  but 
as  a  principle,  the  white  mother  loves  her  child  as  much  as  the  Indian.  The  white 
mother  suf&rs  as  deeply  on  the  removal  of  her  child ;  she  knows  of  a  thousand  pit- 
£slls  that  may  dash  her  highest  hopes  and  lead  her  in  sorrow  to  her  grave  which  are 
beyond  the  luiowledge  of  the  Indian  woman,  yet  the  white  mother  acts  and  suffers. 
I  maintain  that  the  Indian  is  not  bom  better  or  more  worthy  in  the  sight  of 
Almiffhty  God  than  his  white  brother,  and  the  very  same  process  that  will  make  of 
his  white  brother  a  good  citizen  will  make  the  same  of  the  Indian. 

To  my  wife,  my  clerk,  and  the  assistant  teacher  I  am  indebted  for  work  cheerfully, 
well,  and  faithfully  done.  To  a  more  limited  degree  I  am  so  indebted  to  the  princi- 
pjd  teacher,  who  is  certainly  cheerfully  willing.  Of  the  others  I  have  spoken  else- 
where, except  the  laundress.  A  more  capable  laundress  can  not  be  found  in  the  serv- 
ice, but  the  efficiency  of  the  laundry  for  the  past  year  has  fallen  far  below  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Ute  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  laundress,  went  into  the  laundry  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I  antici- 
pate a  chan^^e  of  methods  in  the  laundry  that  will  bring  this  department  back  to  its 
former  condition  of  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  append  hereto  a  statistical  table  of  school  products 
for  the  year,  which  forms  a  part  of  my  report. 


'  SetHng  room. 

Aprons,  assorted 138 

Bonnets,  sun 8 

Chemiloons 60 

Cloths,  table 15 

Curtains,  window 14 

Drawers,  pairs 114 

Dresses,  assorted 132 

Dresses,  night 34 

Pants,  cheviot,  boys pairs . .  2 

Pants,  jeans,  boys do...  7 

Pillowcases 27 

Sheets,  bed 73 

Skirts 8 

Towels 45 

Undemhirts 4 

Waists 15 

Dairy, 

Butter pounds..  1,406 

Milk gallons..  5,115^ 

Apiarjf. 

H<mey pounds..  100 


Carpenter  $hop. 

Building,  house,  coal 

Screens,  window 

Shades,  window 

Sidewalk feet. 


Shoe  and  hameee  8hop. 

Boots,  men's pair. 

Halters 

Shoes,  boy's pairs. 

Shoes,  men's do.. 

Shoes,  misses' do.. 

Shoes,  women's do.. 

Farm  and  garden. 

Beets pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Oats,  in  straw do.. 

Pumpkins 

Sorgnum tons. 


Calves 


Increaee  of  etock. 


1 

6 

158 

915 


1 

1 

104 

121 

33 

64 


20,993 

20 

6 

614 

4 


13 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfhUy, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Thko.  G.  Lemmon, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  TEACHER  AND  SPECIAL  AGENT  AMONG  FLORIDA  8EMIN0LE& 

FiBLD  Srrvicb,  Myers,  Fla.,  August  13, 1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Indian  Office  mles  and  yonr  letter  of  instmctions,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  to  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida : 

Number  and  location. — There  are  about  ttom  400  to  600  Indians  in  Florida,  and  as  Ukt 
88  can  be  ascertained^  in  their  scattered  condition,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  eqnally 
divided  in  sex. 

They  live  in  three  distinct  parts  of  southern  Florida.  One  band  at  Cow  Creek. 
northeast  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  interior  from  the  east  coast.  Another  band  hold 
forth  at  Miami,  nearer  the  east  coast,  but  much  south  of  the  Cow  Creek  band.  The 
Big  Cypress  band  are  west  of  the  Everglades,  and  live  scattered  throu^^h  the  Big 
Cypress  section.  The  largest  number  of  Indians  seem  to  be  living  at  Miami,  while 
those  at  Cow  Creek  and  in  the  Bijr  Cypress  are  almost  equal  in  number.  These 
Florida  Indians  have  no  chief,  but  tneir  leading  man,  or  head,  is  Old  Doctor  Tommy, 
who  orignally,  no  doubt,  was  called  medicine  man,  and  who  now  seems  to  dictate 
rules,  etc.,  for  all  these  Semlnoles.    He  is  living  among  our  Big  Cypress  band. 

Children. — It  is  impossible  to  get  a  true  census  of  these  peoples,  but  I  would  place 
the  estimate  at  100  children  ana  youths.  While  there  were  some  biiths  during  the 
vear,  the  deaths  nearly  equaled  them  in  number.  Cause  of  deaths,  the  ordinary 
infantile  troiibles,  with  exposure.  There  were  about  four  deaths  among  adults,  the 
chief  cause  being  old  age. 

Pn^reii. — While  the  change  to  a  better  condition  has  not  been  what  we  desired 
and  hoped  for,  yet  in  their  manner  of  living  at  their  camps,  and  away  ft'om  them, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of  two  years  ago;  so,  almost  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  are  gradually  adopting  a  better  civilization.  Comforts  and  con- 
veniences are  being  added  in  their  abodes.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of 
wagons  and  oxen  have  been  bought,  and  also  sewing  machines,  wash  tubs  and 
boards,  which  are  being  used  quite  successfully  by  the  women,  and  Are  a  late 
innovation. 

As  yet  no  organized  school  could  be  established  for  them,  but  on  all  occasions  of 
their  visits  to  this  service  all  possible  opportunities  have  been  embraced  to  instruct 
them  in  practical  industries  and  in  letters.  More  was  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  visits  to  their  camps,  as  they  could  then  be  reached  in  larger  numbers  at  a  time. 

In  all  this  work  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  nas,  by  its  representa- 
tives here,  helped  in  interesting  and  instructing  the  women  and  children  in  sewing, 
etc.,  and  by  the  use  of  kindergarten  materials,  in  connection  with  general  missionary 
work,  as  they  have  nobly  done  in  many  other  Indian  fields.  Latterly,  through  the 
arrangement  of  this  association,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  entered  this  field,  and 
will  carry  forward  the  missionary  work. 

Much  of  the  slnmess  shown  by  these  Indians  in  reference  to  the  Gkivemment  is 
disappearing.  The  falsehoods  of  the  traders  and  whisky  venders,  while  still  having 
their  infinence,  are,  to  a  degree  losing  their  efiect.  The  Indians  come  to  the  service 
more  freely,  and  are  even  willing  to  do  a  little  work,  while  the  employes  are  repair- 
ing their  wagons,  etc. ;  such  help  as  this  they  would  not  have  accepted  last  year, 
fearing  to  endan^r  their  condition  in  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  some 
way  if  they  received  such  favors;  now  they  ask  for  the  help.  All  such  and  other 
fears  have  been  and  are  urged  upon  them  by  men  devoid  of  principle,  traders  and 
peddlers,  from  selfish  motives.  These  and  other  bad  influences  could  oe  averted  if 
a  large  tract  of  land  could  be  secured  for  these  Indians,  not  as  a  reservation,  but  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  them  until  they  could  appreciate  their  situation;  detrimentiil 
efforts  could,  at  least  In  large  measure,  be  controlled  and  kept  away  from  them. 

Many  of  these  Indians  know  and  say  that  whisky  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
brought  to  them,  and  these  Cypress  Indians,  at  least,  very  seldom  go  for  it,  bat  they 
are  too  weak  to  r  sist  when  it  is  brought  to  them. 

Land. — As  stated  in  last  year's  annual  report,  the  State  of  Florida  voted  5,000  acres 
fov  these  Seminoles,  and  trustees  were  appointed,  but  all  efibrt  to  have  a  suocessfnl 
meeting  of  these  trustees  has  failed  thus  far,  and  the  matter  of  locating  this  land  is 
no  further  advanced  than  a  year  ago.  No  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  this  se^ns  to  be  hindering  the  matter. 

The  5,000  acres  of  land  is  entirely  inadequate  for  all  of  these  Indians  to  locate  on, 
considering  the  condition  of  the  land  of  south  Florida,  where  most  of  them  are  now 
settled,  and  where  this  land  would  probably  be  selected.  Much  of  it  is  swampy, 
and  entirely  overflowed  daring  the  rainy  season,  only  here  and  there  arable  tracts 
of  a  few  acres,  such  as  the  hummocks  afl'ord.  If  25,000  acres  could  be  added  to  the 
5,000,  all  on  the  western  border  of  the  Everglades,  this  would  furnish  them  pasture 
for  hogs  and  general  stock  raising,  and  also  fields  for  cultivation.  In  the  last  few 
years  these  Indians  have  made  better  and  larger  fields,  raising  com,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  but  these  fields  are  on  everybody's  land,  and  may  be 
disturbed  at  any  time.  Such  a  larger  tract  of  land  would  also  give  quite  a  scope 
for  hunting  the  otter,  deer,  and  alligator,  which,  as  yet,  furnishes  thoir  chief  means 
of  support. 
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IsnggeBt  the  west  eoaat  for  this  tract  of  land  because,  firtt,  the  Qoyernmetat  serr- 
ice  IS  located  here,  and,  second,  thev  are  less  liable  to  be  crowded  by  white  settlers^ 
and  also  because  their  chief  man  is  located  here.  On  the  east  coast  there  is  already 
trouble  on  account  of  these  encroachments,  and  they  feci  that  their  homes  are  being 
taken,  so  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  ofifer  them  an  inducement  of  tiie  above 
character,  thereby  massing  them  nearer  the  Government  school  and  service  and 
affording  a  better  opportunity  of  reaching  them.  If  the  Indian  Department  could 
ioin  with  the  State  in  securing  tbis  larger  tract  of  land,  which  oould  be  bought  at 
low  figures,  some  plan  to  gain  this  end  might  be  adopted. 

Oeneral  work  by  the  emphiyii. — The  work  of  the  employ^  has  been  carried  on  as 
rapidly  aa  possible.  Lumber  was  made  and  dressed  for  the  proposed  buUdinffs;  a 
bam  and  granary  was  built,  of  such  a  character  that  all  is  under  one  roof,  ftirnisning 
storage  for  the  grain,  wagoos,  tools,  etc.,  and  also  a  good  shelter,  for  the  stock,  seven 
oxen  and  two  mules.  On  the  completion  of  this  building  the  permanent  quarters 
for  tbe  employ^  was  built,  connecting  with  it  one  of  the  temporary  qnart^,  pre- 
viously occupied.  The  new  building  is  two  story,  and  contains  five  rooms,  making  in 
all  seven  rooms,  with  a  good  hall  and  ample  porches.  Both  of  these  new  buildings 
have  bad  one  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside,  and  the  quarters,  one  coat  on  the  insioe, 
tbe  painting  being  done  by  the  regular  force  of  employ ^s  so  that  to  date  we  have  the 
following  buildings :  A  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  bam,  granary,  etc.,  and  permanent 
employer  quarters,  with  still  one  temporary  quarters,  which  will  later  serve  as  a 
caipenter  snop.  Some  fencing  has  been  done  around  these  buildings,  ground  cleared 
and  prepared,  and  f^Uit  trees  and  other  things  planted.  The  lumber  is  largely  pre- 
pared for  the  teacher^s  permanent  residence,  etc.,  whicb  will  come  next  in  course  of 
erection,  and  for  which  the  doors,  windows,  hardware,  etc.,  are  in  part  on  hand,  so 
this  building  and  the  originally  proposed  schoolhouse  will,  in  connection  with  other 
necessary  work,  furnish  employment  for  coming  months,  in  addition  to  camp  work. 

Pioipects. — There  are  hopeful  indications  that  a  few  of  the  Indians  desire  to  work 
at  this  service  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  growing  freedom  among  them  and  they  are 
realizing  that  this  effort  will  be  helpful  to  them,  and  while  the  end  desired  has  not 
yet  been  attained  it  is  hoped  the  Department  will  find  this  report  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  warrant  a  continuance  of  its  interest  and  help  for  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida,  in  the  same  generous  and  forbearing  spirit  as  heretofore,  until  they  are 
brought  to  a  true  citizenship,  a  valuable  factor  in  society. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  £.  Brbcht, 
Industrial  Teacher  and  Special  Diabursing  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF   SCHOOL   AT   FORT  LAPWAI,  TOAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  Industrial  School,  Idaho,  Augntt  14, 1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my 
annual  report  as  superintendent  of  this  school  for  the  year  1894. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  success,  both  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  and  in  the  advancement  made  by  them.  The  enrollment  reached  196 
and  the  average  attendance  139,  an  advancement  of  10  and  5,  respectively,  for  total 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  over  that  of  last  year. 

On  commencing  schoolroom  work  September  1,  the  school  filled  very  rapidly.  In 
securing  this  result  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  cooperation  of  Joseph  Robinson, 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  this  (Nez  Perct^s)  reservation,  who  has  aided  me  in 
every  possible  way  to  secure  tbe  attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age.  Coupled 
with  tnis  aaaistance  there  has  seemed  a  larger  desire  on  tbe  part  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  while  the  children  themselves  have  seemed  more  willing  to 
attend. 

Schoolroom  work  has  been  carried  on  from  the  Ist  of  September  until  the  close  of 
the  fifical  year,  except  during  legal  holidays  and  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  work 
has  been  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore,  and  English  speaking  among  pupils  easier 
of  attainment. 

The  school  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  All  the  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  spacious  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used.  The  exception  above  mentioned  is  that  of  ooys'  dormitory.  The  building 
now  used  for  that  purpose  was  primarily  a  warehouse  for  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  afterwards  converted  into  a  schoolroom,  and  is  now  used  as  sleep* 
ing  apartment  for  the  boys.  It  is  insufficient  in  capacity,  light,  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

The  difierent  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  year,  and  the  labor  performed  and  the  advancement  of 
apprentices  hnre  each  been  creditable. 
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The  shoe  and  harness  shop  has  fonr  apprentices  each  morning  and  aftemooti*  Hie 
work  has  been  largely  repairs. 

The  carpenter  and  wagon  shop  has  a  detail  of  three  boys,  morning  and  afternoon, 
who  have  aided  to  oonstmct  and  repair  wagons,  bnildlngs,  and  sidewalk,  and  hare 
painted  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  a  detail  of  four  boys,  morning  and  afternoon — ^two  to  nm 
the  steam  engine  used  for  the  steam  washer  and  steam  pump,  and  two  for  shop  work. 
This  department,  by  haviug  an  efficient  man  at  its  head,  has  saved  much  expense  to 
the  Department  by  laying  all  irrigation  pipes,  making  pulleys  for  steam  washer, 
pump,  etc.,  and  putting  water  pipes  through  the  buildinffs. 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewingroom  have  been  in  charge  of  energetic  and  faithful  em- 
ploy^, who,  with  the  pupils  detailed  for  assistance,  have  performed  much  labor  dur- 
ing tlie  year.  The  former  has  a  detail  of  two  girls  and  four  boys,  forenoon  and  after- 
n<^n,  and  the  latter  a  detail  of  four  girls.  These  have  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  now 
necessary  for  the  one  in  charge  to  do  little  more  than  cut  out  garments,  the  pupils 
being  able  to  perform  all  of  the  other  labor.    There  have  been  made : 

Aprons 291  I  Shirts 100 

Capes 83     Skirts,  dannel 16 


Stocking  supporters 107 

Suits,  underclothes 171 

Suits,  uniform 42 

Waists,  girls* 20 


Drawers 195 

Dresses 265 

Nightgowns 40 

Overalls 16 

Pants,  duck 29 

The  laundry  has  a  detail  of  five  girls,  who  are  there  tausht  the  work  of  that 
department.  The  steam  washer  is  a  great  aid  in  the  work.  The  kitchen  and  dininc 
room  has  a  detail  of  eight  girls,  who  are  there  taught  to  properly  prepare  and  cook 
food,  and  to  observe  proper  taste  and  cleanliness  in  so  doing. 

The  farm  and  garden  have  done  unusually  well,  owing  to  a  favorable  season.  The 
young  orchard  is  in  a  splendidly  thriving  condition.  Some  firuit  was  borne  this  year, 
though  the  trees  are  of  only  two  years'  growth.  Indications  are  that  next  year 
enough  will  be  produced  to  entirely  supply  the  school. 

The  irrigation  plant  has  been  of  assistance  which  is  difficult  of  estimation,  con- 
verting the  grounds  from  dry  and  heated  premises  into  a  veritable  garden  of  flowers 
and  verdure.    There  are  needs  in  this  plant  which  I  will  detail  later. 

Improvements  in  the  appearance  and  pleasantness  of  the  grounds  have  been  made 
by  setting  out  800  poplar  and  locust  trees  around  the  buildings  and  campus.  All 
are  thriving,  and  will  soon  greatly  enhance  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  better  than  for  any  former  year  during 
my  superintendence,  there  having  been  no  death  at  the  school  and  few  cases  of  sick- 
ness which  gave  rise  to  anxiety.  The  ventilatiou  of  some  of  the  building,  however, 
especiaily  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  markedly  at  fault.  We  are  greatly  m  need  of  a 
boys'  dormitory  which  will  accommodate  both  large  and  small  boys,  as  the  build- 
ings now  used  as  dormitories  for  the  boys  are  not  fit,  both  in  the  point  of  safety  and 
sanitary  conditions,  for  such  use.  We  also  need  a  larger  steam  pump  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  reservoir  to  increase  the  output  of  the  irrigation  plant. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Ed.  McCommxE, 

Superiniemdemt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Habkrll  Institutk,  Lawrencb,  Kans.,  A%gu9t  tO,  1894, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  fh)m  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  as  superintendent  on  March  1, 1894,  relieving  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
every  way  favorable,  the  buildings  and  grounds  cleanly,  the  health  of  the  pupHa 
good,  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  progress  made  in  studies  and  industrial  work 
very  flattering,  harmony  and  good  feeiing  prevailing  on  the  part  of  both  employ^ 
and  pupils,  and  an  evident  general  desire  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  institution. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  maintained,  and  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
coming  year's  work  with  renewed  vigor,  and  to  show,  if  possible,  greater  resolta  than 
in  the  past. 

Improvements. — In  addition  to  the  remodeling  of  an  ice  house  to  a  house  suitable 
for  a  farmer's  residence,  and  general  necessary  repair  work  on  institute  buildings, 
all  at  a  cost  of  $777.59  for  material,  there  has  been  erected  duriug  the  year— 

1  hay  bam  and  cow  stable,  size  64  by  200,  cost $3,000 

1  baro,  superintendent's,  size  32  by  §2,  cost 600 

1  band  stand,  octagonal,  cost 150 
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the  entire  work,  with  exception  of  stone  fonndationSi  being  performed  br  Indian 
apprentices,  nnder  supervision  of  the  school  carpenter.  The  work  is  of  saeh  a  char- 
acter as  will  bear  close  inspection  and  compare  favorably  with  buildings  of  like 
character  erected  by  practical  builders  in  the  adjoining  city.  The  thirty-eight  build- 
ings comprising  the  institute  are  all  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair,  and,  beyond  the 
ordinary  care  and  occasional  job  work,  need  cost  but  little  for  years  to  come. 

Attendance. — With  a  capacity  of  500,  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  for  the 
yearof490i.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  vearhas  been  660.  Tbis  number, 
eonsidering  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  very  much  restricted  in 
territory  from  which  to  obtain  pupils,  is  very  satisfactory.  Formerly  a  verf  large 
nercentage  of  our  nupils  came  from  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  the  Sioux  of  Dakota, 
the  Indians  of  Michigan,  and  from  various  other  points  at  a  distance,  while  during 
the  past  year  we  have  been  expected  to  draw  from  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory 
only.  There  are  many  discouraging  features  in  the  collection  of  pupils  for  nonreser- 
vatton  schools,  but  as  they  grow  older  and  their  reputation,  as  in  the  case  of  Has- 
kell, spreads,  the  number  of  applications  from  Indian  youth  at  various  agencies  for 
entry  materially  increase.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  as  well  as  encouraging  to 
note  that  during;  the  month  of  June  37  new  pupils  arrived,  unaccompanied  by  escort 
and  without  solioitation. 

The  tribes  represented  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Tribe. 


AlMkan 

Apache 

Anpahoe 

Cherenne 

Caddo 

Comaiicbe 

Chippewa 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Kaw 

Kkkapoo 

MenonioiMe 

Maneie 

Miami 

Modoe 

Xoqnl 

Mari^ 


Boys. 

OirlB. 

TotaL 

1 

7 

7 

12 

88 

8 

41 

17 

6 

22 

1 

4 

5 

11 

32 

11 

83 

4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

11 

20 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

7 

1 

Tribe. 


Osage 

Ottawa 

Oneida 

Otoe 

Omaha 

Pawnee 

Ponoa 

Pottawatomie 

Peoria 

Sao  and  Fox.. 

Seneca 

Shoshone 

Sioux 

Shawnee 

Ute 

Wichita 

Winnebago. .. 
Wyandotte... 


Total 


Boys. 


9 

28 
48 

1 
S 
7 

21 

121 

1 

U 
4 
2 

23 

12 


2 
1 

7 


Oiris. 


4 

6 

18 

8 


2 
12 
77 
1 
9 
1 


28 

18 

1 

8 


Total. 


18 

81 

61 

4 

6 

9 

88 

198 

2 

90 

6 

3 

46 

25 

1 

6 

1 

12 


600 


ladastrial  work. — As  a  result  of  industrial  work  performed  wholly  by  pupils  under 
supervision  of  employes  in  charge  of  the  various  shops,  farm,  and  garden,  I  have  to 
report  the  following  products: 


Aprons,  girls' 518 


Beans,  green bushels. 

Beef,  net <. pounds. 

Beets bushels. 

Blooaes,  flannel,  boys' 

Butter pounds. 

Cabbage heads. 

Cape,  girls' 

Chemisee. 


25 

6,876 

60 

12 

318 

1,800 

10 

92 

Cloths,  linen,  table 44 

■  •  623 

2,483 

286 

16 

531 

463 

736 

10 

169 

1 

210 

52 

6,1U 

916 


Coats,  kersey,  boys' 

Com  J bushels.. 

Cucumbers do.... 

Curtains,  window 

Drawers,  boys' pairs.. 

Drawers,  girls' do 

Dresses,  assorted,  girls' 

Handkerehieb 

Harness,  double sets.. 

Harness,  single .do 

Hay tons.. 

Lettuce..... bushels.. 

Milk gallons.. 

Oats......  ..»• bushelB.. 


Onions bushels..  127 

Pants,  kersey,  boys'  • pairs . .  728 

Pease,  green bushels..  14 

Pork pounds..  975 

Potatoes bushels..  609 

Badishes do....  40 

Rugs  and  scarfs 10 

Shams,  pillow 4 

Sheets 372 

Shirts,  assorted,  boys' 620 

Shoes,  boys' pairs..  707 

Shoes,  girls' do....  414 

Skirts,  girls' 194 

Slips,  pillow 297 

Splashers,  linen 2 

Squash bushels..  175 

Tomatoes do....  356 

Towels 533 

Undershirts,  boys' 456 

Vests,  kersey,  boys 53 

Wagons,  farm  1 80 

Waists,  boys' and  girls' 44 

Wardrobe 1 
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Of  this  prodact  there  haa  been  sold  to  private  parties  and  to  the  United  8tat«B  fbr 
Indians  at  agencies^  wagons,  harness,  and  other  articles  mannfactared  in  shops  and 
raised  on  farm,  in  yalne  aggregating  $6,050.90,  and  there  is  still  much  on  hand  to 
be  disposed  of. 

Idtarary  department — ^The  school  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  with  an 
enrollment  of  511.  Other  pupils  entered  later,  making  the  total  enrollment  dnrin^ 
the  year  420  boys  and  240  girls,  as  shown  in  the  statistical  report.  The  avera^ 
daily  attendance  was  490^.  The  great  difference  between  the  total  enrollment  and 
average  daily  attendance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  pnpiVs  term  expireo, 
Hrhether  it  be  sometime  during  the  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  term,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  go  home,  if  he  so  desires.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  individnaU. 
and  for  the  school,  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  go  home  only  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Many  noticeable  improvements  were  made  during  the  year  in  the  school,  so  that 
the  workin  this  departmenthas  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  teachers 
have  done  earnest  work,  endeavoring  at  all  times  to  secure  the  greatest  advantages 
for  their  pupils,  and  to  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  As  a  resolt 
of  several  years  of  definite  instruction  in  moral  training,  the  discipline  of  the  school 
has  been  very  much  improved,  enabling  the  teachers  to  expend  all  their  energy  in 
the  work  of  instructing  and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  nobler  efforts. 

The  noticeable  improvement  in  number  work  over  that  of  former  years  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  reading  heretofore,  in  some  of  the  ^ades,  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Realizing  the  need  of  a  special  effort  in  this  direction,  the  teachers 
have  acted  unitedly,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  ^iven  to  this  branch.  Tlie 
difficulty  met  in  all  Indian  schools,  that  of  low  and  indistinct  speaking  and  reading, 
has  been  almost  entirely  overcome. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  g|lven  to  the  subject  of  music  during  the  past  year, 
t^upils  have  been  taught  to  read  <^ite  difficult  music.  They  enjoy  the  exercise,  and 
results  have  been  very  satisfactorv.  Perhaps  more  has  been  said  in  opposition  to 
music,  as  a  subject  in  the  public  scnool  course,  than  any  of  the  so-called  "superficial 
branches.''  The  thoughtful  teacher,  however,  recognizes  in  music  a  potent  agency 
in  school  government.  The  great  value  of  this  auxiliary  in  Indian  school  can  not 
longer  bo  questioned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  receive  equal  attention  with 
the  usual  school  branches. 

Several  well  organized  literary  societies  and  Christian  organizations  did  splendid 
work  all  through  the  year.  The  boys'  debating  club  deserves  especial  mention  for 
the  exoellent  work  done  throughout  the  entire  term. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  school  at  pres- 
ent is  a  good  library.  Without  good  books  the  work  can  be  but  imperfectly  none. 
It  is  quite  as  essential  that  pupils  form  the  habit  of  reading  good  books  as  that  they 
should  become  proficient  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

Ck>mmenceinent  exerdses. — School  closed  on  June  26.  A  few  years  ago  the  presenta> 
tiou  of  a  programme  by  Indian  children  to  the  public  would  have  attracted  but  little 
attention.  But  few  people  would  have  attended  the  exercises,  and  most  of  them 
would  have  been  curiosity  seekers.    The  situation  this  year  was  entirely  changed. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  in  this  community,  the  faithful  work  of  the  Indian 
pupils,  and  the  honest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  and  friends  of  Indian  edn- 
oation  have  been  rewarded  by  the  deep  interest  which  has  been  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  this  section  of  the  country.  This  interest  was  manifested  on 
oommenoement  day  by  the  very  large  number  of  visitors  present  to  listen  to  the 
graduating  exercises.  When  the  onapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  handreds 
of  educated,  cultured  people  were  in  waiting  for  admittance.  The  pro^amme  was 
well  rendered;  the  dass  of  ^94,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  received  their  diplomas, 
apd  the  literary  work  of  the  year  was  completed. 

Heeds  of  the  sehool. — One  of  the  most  urgent  demands  of  the  school  is  that  fbr  a  new 
chapelbuilding.  The  present  school  building  and  chapel  combined  was  bailt  to 
accommodate  350  pupils,  there  being  six  schoolrooms  and  an  audience  room.  The 
attendance  has  been  increased  to  500  while  there  has  not  been  any  addition  to  school- 
room facilities  or  chapel.  The  result  has  been  that  rooms  in  the  dormitories  have 
had  to  be  fitted  np  for  school  purposes,  thus  depriving  pupils  of  needed  sleeping 
room.  •  The  chapel  is  the  same  as  when  built,  so  that  although  the  attendance  is 
500,  the  pupils  have  to  be  crowded  into  a  room  which  was  built  for  only  350.  The 
establishment  of  a  normal  class  next  year  will  make  a  still  more  crow^^  condition* 

The  present  ehapel  room  should  be  partitioned  so  as  to  form  four  Schoolrooms, 
which,  with  the  other  six  rooms  in  the  building,  would  accommodate  500  pupils,  and 
make  it  possible  to  vacate  all  in  the  dormitories  which  are  now  used  for  sehool  par- 
poses,  so  that  they  might  be  used  as  intended.  If  such  a  disposition  were  maoe  of 
the  present  chc^>el,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  done,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  building. 

Another  pressing  need  is  a  change  f^om  the  present  dangeroas  system  of  lighting 
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the  bnildingfi  and  grounds  by  the  use  of  kerosene  to  that  of  electrioit.T.  While 
through  odnstiuit  care  and  watchfulness  no  serious  fire  has  ever  occurred  in  the  dormi- 
torieSy  yet  there  is  a  constant  danger  in  the  use  of  so  many  lamps  by  pupils  and 
others.  Careful  estimates  show  that  an  electric  plant  with  machinery  of  sufficient 
aixe  for  aU  practical  purposes  would  cost  completed  about  $5,000. 

We  should  also  have  a  system  of  works  enabling  us  to  draw  our  water  supply  from 
wells  on  the  school  grounds  already  in  use,  and  others  to  be  dug  if  necessary, 
iDstead  of  obtaining  same  from  the  city  water  company,  as  at  present,  and  paying 
therefor  an  annual  sum  of  $1,000.  The  water  obtained  from-  the  city  works  is  usually 
darioe  a  dry  season,  taken  from  the  river,  and  for  drinking  purposes  is  unfit  for 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  with  two  additional  wells  of  same  size  (16  feet  in  diameter, 
S5  feet  deep)  as  the  one  we  have,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  water  of  an  excellent 
Quality  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  all  well  piped,  so  all 
tnat  would  be  necessary  is  the  steam  pumps,  an  elevated  reservoir  or  stand  tower, 
aad  supply  pipes  from  wells  to  the  reservoir.    The  estimated  cost  is  $5,000. 

Praise  and  commendation  is  due  to  the  employ^  force  for  especial  interest  taken 
by  them  in  their  respective  departments,  thus  insuring  success ;  their  harmonious 
relatloiis  with  each  other,  and  hearty  cooperation  with  me  in  the  administra^on  of 
the  BchooL 

Kespectfully  submitted.  J.  A.  Swbtt, 

Superintendeni, 

The  CoMMissioincR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Michigan,  September  SO,  1894, 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
renofft  with  reference  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  school. 

Inasmuoh  as  this  is  the  first  official  report  from  this  school  submitted  to  your 
offioe^  I  have  deemed  it  well  to  detail  somewhat  fully  the  conditions  of  school  work 
in  this  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  various  Indian  settlements  of  the  State  and  both  con- 
tract sehools  have  been  visited  by  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  a  careful  study  of  the 
idHN>l  needs  of  these  Indians,  and  to  present  here  the  results  of  my  observations. 

Vvmher  and  location  of  Indians  in  State. — ^The  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  State  of 
Hichigan  contains  nearly  6,000  Indians.  These  are  scattered  in  small  settlements 
(szcept  about  600  in  the  western  part  of  the  northern  peninsula)  in  six  principal 
localities,  vie:  (1)  1,000  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  (2)  2,000  around  and  south  of  the 
toidts  of  Mackinac;  (3)  1,000  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of 
Mason  and  Oceana;  (4)  300  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  near  the  old  Pottawat- 
omie Reservation:  (5)  400  around  and  south  of  the  Bay  of  Saginaw,  and  (6)  500 
the  old  Isabella  Reservation,  upon  which  this  school  is  located. 

of  Ufa. — ^They  live  in  small  settlements  of  from  50  to  200  persons,  usually  in 
remote,  sparselv  settled  section.  They  use  the  Indian  language  exclusively  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  do  not  mingle  at  all  with  me  whites  in  soci^ 
rations,  and  are  nearly  as  much  isolated  frt>m  the  elevating  influences  of  our  civili- 
ntlon  as  are  the  Indians  of  the  remote  West.  Few  of  the  women,  and  yet  fewer  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  speak  the  English  language  at  all,  and  practically  none 
of  the  race  thoroughly  understand  it  or  use  it  witli  any  degree  of  fluency. 

Mwol  fseilitieB. — The  Indians  are  citizens  of  the  State,  and  hence  they  have  access 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Catholic  school  at  Baraga,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  northern  peninsula,  which  last  year  admitted  50  Indian  children 
■nder  contract,  in  addition  to  the  white  children  admitted;  and  another  at  Harbor 
Springs,  near  Petoskey,  which  last  year  admitted  94  Indian  children  under  the  same 
efrenmstances,  except  that  a  very  few  white  children  were  admitted. 

Bslativs  to  attsndanes  at  puUio  lehools. — Diatanoe :  As  noted  above,  the  Indians  have 
been  gradually  crowded  back  into  the  sparsely  settled  country.  They  are  often  2  or 
8  miles  frtnn  the  nearest  school  building.  The  younger  children,  and  during  a  greater 
part  of  tiie  year  all  of  the  children,  are  prevented  from  attending  a  public  school  by 
reason  of  distance.  The  parent,  uneducated  and  suspicious,  believes  that  the  child 
is  iiiq>ropcrly  treated  at  any  school,  and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  child  has 
aa  opportunity  to  brin^  every  fancied  slight  or  iigury  to  the  parent  every  day« 
H«iieo  tiie  parent,  exercising  but  slight  authority  over  his  child  in  any  case,  makes 
rery  little  effort  to  keep  the  child  in  school. 

The  children:  The  children  themselves  are  diffident.  They  speak  thefr  own  laa- 
gnaff^  exclusively.  No  teacher  of  a  public  school  can  be  expected  to  give  the  time 
required  to  teach  our  language  to  the  child.  At  the  best,  they  learn  less  readily  and 
auwe  alowlj  than  white  children.    The  result  is  that  they  are  no  doubt  generally 
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neglected,  either  £rom  necessity  or  firom  oversiffht,  and  bein^  much  more  fond  of 
wandering  in  the  woods  than  of  going  to  BohooT,  they  soon  iSl  away,  even  if  onoe 
induced  to  attend  school. 

Potferiv  and  want  of  oleanlinesB :  In  most  cases  the  poverty  of  the  parent  prevenis 
the  child  from  havinff  suitable  or  sufficient  clothing  for  attending  school.  A  litfge 
majority  of  them  would  have  to  be  shut  out  on  account  of  want  of  cleanliness  if  they 
should  apply  for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

BeBuli :  But  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  not  rely  on  the  public  school  to  take  care 
of  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  care  for  them.  The  universal  statement  made 
to  me  in  all  localities  is  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  children  attend  school.  Not  (me 
per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  to  this  school  have  ever  been  to  the  public  schools. 
The  isolation  of  one  generation  by  giving  the  child  only  the  Indian  language  and  the 
Indian  way  of  living,  continues  that  isolation  to  the  next.  It  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  the  removal  of  the  rising  generation  from  its  influences. 

UnivitabiUUf  of  instruction:  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  their  attendance  at 
the  public  schools,^ the  literary  training  which  they  would  receive  there  is  not  the 
education  that  they  most  need.  It  is  more  important  that  we  develop  cleanly  habits, 
a  desire  for  a  neat  appearance  in  person  and  in  home,  a  taste  for  better  and  mora 
wholesome  food,  than  that  we  give  them  literary  training,  even  in  so  important 
branches  as  the  'Hhree  R's.''  The  boys  need  to  learn  better  methods  of  agriculture, 
how  to  care  for  stock,  how  to  handle  the  now  indispensable  farm  machinery,  and  th^ 
oare  and  use  of  the  more  common  tools.  The  girls  must  learn  better  methods  of 
cooking,  how  to  make  and  repair  their  clothing,  neatness  in  their  housework,  and 
simple  means  of  making  their  homes  attractive.  The  young  need  to  be  brouffht  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  morality,  to  be  made  more 
trustworthy  and  reliable,  more  faithful  to  promises,  more  obedient  to  law.  These 
are  things  that  can  be  inculcated  only  by  constant  oversight  and  restraint.  Thej 
can  not  be  learned  with  constant  influences  of  Indian  life  about  them.  They  need  a 
restraining  hand  and  a  hisher  example.  Too  much  of  the  anarchy  and  license  of 
the  camp  yet  clings  to  the  life  of  their  isolated  huts.  They  must  be  kept  as  £sr  as 
possible  from  acquiring  those  traits  of  Indian  character  which  have  given  these 
people  their  unenviable  reputation  among  their  neighbors. 

The  work  of  educating  them,  then,  must  be  left  to  the  boarding  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  18)  must  be  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population,  or  about  1,200.  To  accommodate  these  children  we  have  the  two  con- 
tract  schools  mentioned  above,  with  a  Joint  capacity  of  about  150,  and  this  school^ 
with  a  capacity  of  the  same  number;  in  all  900.  Only  one-fourth  of  these  childrcm, 
then,  can  find  accommodation  in  our  present  schools.  At  present  some  of  these  chil- 
dren find  accommodation  at  other  Indian  schools,  but  the  record  shows  that  they  are 
more  than  usually  susceptible  to  climatic  change,  and  a  very  large  per  cent  of  those 
taken  away  before  thev  are  15  or  16  years  old  suffer  serious  and  often  fatal  impair- 
ment of  their  health.  The  younger  pupils,  at  least,  ought  to  be  educated  within  the 
State.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  all  these  Indians,  who  must  obtain  their  livelihood  in 
after  life  from  agriculture  in  this  State,  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  training  in 
the  soil  and  climate  that  they  will  have  in  after  life.  The  schools  which  at  present 
draw  from  the  State  are  located  in  a  much  different  climate  and  have  to  deal  with 
an  entirely  different  soil. 

Saoommsndation. — In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  service  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
additional  school  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  Indians  of  Michigan.  I  believe  thmt 
this  could  be  best  accomplished  by  immediately  doubling  the  capacity  of  this  school. 

LoMtifm. — ^A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  school  is  at  a  point  most  acces- 
sible to  the  various  settlements.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  very  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  population  of  the  State.  A  single  day's  ride  will  csrry  you  to 
any  one  of  the  settlements.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  white  civilization,  and 
it  combines  more  than  any  other  Indian  school  in  the  country  the  advantages  of  both 
reservation  and  nonreeerTation  schools. 

AAvants^ss  to  pupils. — ^The  pupils  become  accustomed  to  work  in  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  most  of  them  must  in  the  future  make  their  livelihood ;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  no  violent  and  trying  changes  in  climatic  condition,  and  they  are  near  enouj^ 
to  their  homes  so  that  they  do  not  become  discontented  or  homesick.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  separated  from  their  old  associations  and  customs  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  the  better  mode  of  life  presented  at  the  school. 

Interest  of  Indians. — The  Indians  of  the  State  are  interested  in  our  work.  Unfa- 
vorable reports  with  regard  to  their  school  are  referred  by  them  to  me.  Almost 
every  day  letters  come  to  me  from  Indian  parents  who  wish  to  send  their  children 
here.  They  take  a  pride  in  the  school  and  its  work,  and  it  will  elevate  them  as 
well  as  their  children. 

Attendance. — ^The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1894,  amounted  to  an  average  of  84;  during  the  second  quarter  to  98;  durinr 
the  third  quarter  to  118,  and  during  the  fourth  quarter  to  145.  I  have  no  donbi 
that  if  I  could  accommodate  them  I  could  obtain  500  pupils  within  a  month. 
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Xoonomy  to  the  0<rr«nimeiit — Is  it  not  folly  for  the  Government  to  be  spending  £rom 
$50  to  $100  each  in  transporting  pupils  to  and  ft'om  schools  outside  of  the  State  t 
Would  it  not  cost  less  to  transport  supplies  to  this  school,  the  nearest  of  the  schools 
to  CliicagOy  and  next  to  Carlisle  the  nearest  to  New  York,  than  it  costs  to  transport 
them  to  the  more  remote  schools! 

Land  and  equipment — We  have  a  school  farm  of  820  acres,  nearly  all'  tillable.  The 
last  120  acres  bought  was  purchased  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
school  plant  was  to  be  enlarged,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  all  of  our  land  with 
less  thim  300  pupils  in  attendance.  Carlisle  has  an  attendance  of  779  pupils,  and 
eultiyates  266  acres  of  land ;  Haskell  has  514,  and  cultivates  200  acres ;  Genoa  has  289, 
and  cultivates  826  acres.    Can  we  be  expected,  with  150  pupils,  to  cultivate  320  acres  t 

BirildiiigB  reqidzed  and  ooet — In  order  that  we  might  accommodate  300  pupils,  we 
would  have  to  have  two  buildings:  (1)  Boys'  dormitory  to  accommodate  150  boys, 
which  should  be  of  brick,  similar  to  the  girls'  dormitory.  (2)  Schoolhouse  to  accom- 
modate 300  pupils,  which  should  also  be  of  brick.  These  buildings  would  probably 
eost  firom  $^,(X)0  to  $30,000.  We  have  a  lar^re  number  of  extra  be<u,  desks,  blankets, 
etc.,  on  hand,  and  probably  $10,000  or  $15,000  additional  would  give  us  the  furniture 
required. 

UBsidtabiliW  of  present  Indldisgs  far  lehool  work. — (1)  Darmitorie*:  At-  present  both 
bojB  and  girls  room  in  the  same  buildinjc.  It  is  the  only  building  which  can  be 
used  for  dormitory  purposes.  Anvone  familiar  with  boarding-school  work,  and 
especially  with  Inaian  boarding-school  work,  will  appreciate  the  difficult,  I  almost 
said  impossible,  task  of  keeping  the  two  sexes  apart.  For  the  best  work  a  boys' 
dormitory  is  imperatively  needed,  even  though  tne  capacity  of  the  school  be  not 
increasea. 

(2)  Sckoolroams :  The  present  schoolrooms  are  too  small  even  for  our  present  dor- 
mitory room,  and  like  the  rest  of  this  building  have  no  efficient  means  of  ventila- 
tion. Nor  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  schoolroom  in  a  part  of  the  main  building 
where  there  is  so  much  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  their  books. 

(3)  Sitting  and  play  roomt:  We  have  no  rooms  suitable  either  for  boys'  or  girls'  sit- 
ting rooms  or  play  rooms.    I  deem  this  a  most  serious  defect  in  our  work. 

I  trust  that  this  school  may  be  given  suitable  facilities  for  doing  the  work  intrusted 
to  it,  and  that  the  Government  may  give  to  the  Indiansof  Michigan  the  school  facil- 
ities many  times  promised  in  the  treaties  under  which  they  gave  up  their  land,  but 
Mtberto  not  supplied  them. 

SatocT  of  the  sonooL — Site :  The  history  of  the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  scnool  will 
be  found  on  pages  60  and  882,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1892. 
The  land  upon  which  the  school  stands  was  formerly  granted  by  the  Government  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  educational  purposes,  was  transferred  bv  them 
to  other  parties,  and  finally  rebought  by  the  Government  The  farm  incluaes  the 
reservation  burial  ground. 

Buildingt:  The  comer  stone  for  the  main  building  was  laid  October  12,  1892,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies^  and  the  building  was  finished  and  occupied  by  the  school  on 
June  20,  1893. 

Opening  of  the  eohool:  The  school,  however,  had  been  opened  under  £.  E.  Riopel  as 
superintendent  on  January  3, 1893,  in  the  Commercial  Bank  building  of  the  cttv  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  was  continued  there  until  March  22,  when  it  was  removed  to 
temporary  quarters  near  the  new  building.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1893,  Super- 
intendent Kiopel  was  relieved  by  James  A.  Cooper,  and  on  October  30, 1893,  the 
school  came  under  my  charge. 

MaUrial  e^ipment:  The  buildinffs  of  the  school  consist  at  present  of  one  $20,000 
brick  building,  suitable  for  a  girls'  dormitory,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sewing 
room ;  a  shop  in  which  could  be  well  accommodated  the  elementary  carpentering, 
blackinnitliing,  and  shoemaking,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  most  desirable  to  give;  and 
two  hay  bams  bought  with  the  land  of  the  school.  A  bam  and  storehouse  have 
been  planned  and  approved  and  will  be  erected  this  fall. 

Health  of  pupils. — ^Tne  first  selection  of  pupils  for  the  school  was  made  without 
physical  examination.  Durine  our  first  years  work  we  had  1  death  from  consump- 
tion and  4  were  sent  home  affected  with  that  disease.  Aside  fVom  these  cases  we 
bad  but  '2  pupils  who  were  seriously  ill,  both  boys  with  pneumonia. 

Btihotl  wmk. — Although  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  seriously  impaired  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom^et  progress  has  been  made.  All  pupils  who  are  able  are 
reqoired  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  half  a 
dozen  who  entered  in  June  are  unable  to  do  so. 

ladiistiial  work. — In  this  work  the  progress,  both  among  boys  and  girls,  has  been 
marked.  The  boy  who  comes  here  with  no  knowledge  of  work  and  less  inclination 
for  it,  soon  learns  to  do  the  tasks  assigned  himchecrmlly  and,  after  some  showing, 
fairly  weU.  8o  manj  of  the  pupils  have  been  required  on  the  farm  that  too  littla 
attention  baa  been  given  to  training  in  handling  tools.  With  a  sufficient  number  of 
pnpUa  to  enable  us  to  do  our  farm  work  properly  we  will  find  time  not  only  to  give 
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each  pnpil  better  instruction  in  practical  agrioolture,  bat  also  a  training  in  haodHag 
and  caring  for  the  more  common  tools. 

The  farm. — ^We  try  to  make  onr  farm  a  model  for  the  boys  to  follow  in  their  own 
fJArm  work^  doing  onr  work  as  it  should  be  done  and  when  it  should  be  done.  The 
following  will  show  the  number  of  acres  tilled.  The  crops  are  not  yet  gathered, 
hence  the  yield  can  not  be  given : 


Acren. 

Oats 23 

Com 20 

Popcorn 2 

Vines 2 

Tomatoes ^ 

Beets i 

Parsnips J 

Pease ^ 


Acres. 

Potatoes 30 

Beans 20 

Buckwheat 3 

Sweet  com 1 

Cabbage 1 

Turnips  - . .  ^ 1 

Carrots i 

Onions i 

Asparagus i 

Btook. — The  farm  should  be  stocked  with  sufficient  stock  to  fumiah  an  abundance 
of  milk  and  eggs  and  to  give  the  pupils  training  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  ^eep, 
hogs,  etc.    At  present  a  large  part  of  our  pasture  goes  to  waste  for  want  of  stocK. 

Local  interest  in  the  schooL — The  school  was  originally  established  through  the  in- 
terest and  efforts  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  About  one-half  of  the  money  required 
for  the  site  was  ^yento  the  (Government  ojr  the  people  of  the  city  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
I  find  that  their  interest  in  the  school  has  in  no  wise  lessened.  In  every  way  they 
have  aided  me  in  the  work.  They  have  a  pride  in  making  this  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  country.  They  realize  that  the  education  of  their  Indian  citizens  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  this  way.  I  desire  to  extend  them  my  thanks  for  their  kindly 
interest  and  many  favors. 

Social  and  moral  training. — ^The  social  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils  can  not 
be  properly  accomplished  under  our  present  circumstances.  With  no  play  or  sitting 
rooms,  and  with  both  sexes  in  the  same  building,  our  work  must  be  ma  nly  directed 
toward  the  development  of  the  prohibitive  faculty.  But  this  is  just  the  faculty  of 
the  Indian  child's  mind  which  has  been  most  developed.  All  their  lives  they  are 
told  "don't."  They  need  to  be  taught  '*  what  to  do."  not  "what  not  to  do."  Nor 
can  we  remedy  the  defects  of  our  building  by  taking  fewer  pupils.  We  will  be  able 
to  make  play  rooms  for  our  pupils  as  soon  as  our  storehouse  and  laundry  are  com- 
pleted;  but  we  can  not  use  any  rooms  in  the  building  for  sitting  rooms.  The  only 
rooms  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  the  schoolrooms  ana  the  sewing  rooms, 
which  are  necessarily  o#upied  with  the  school  and  sewing.  The  large  farm  pre- 
vents us  from  shutting  out  the  boys,  and  the  need  of  housework  prevents  us  from 
shutting  out  the  girls,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to  deny  one  sex  the  privilege  of  an 
education. 

Nevertheless  we  have  done  what  we  could  toward  developing  in  our  pupils  higher 
ideids  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  are  much  encourage  by  the  marked  con- 
trast between  the  new  pupils  as  they  come  in  and  those  who  have  been  here  some 
time. 

In  concluiion. — ^I  feel  that  the  school  is  well  started ;  that  the  most  trying  time  of  its 
existence  has  been  passed;  that  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Department  and  of  Con- 
gress in  giving  it  proper  facilities,  it  ma^  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  agencies  m  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  people  whose  iniorance  has 
made  and  is  now  making  them  the  prey  to  the  vices  and  treacheries  of  their  intel- 
lectual superiors.  , 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  support,  I  am,  with  great  respect,  yoor 
obedient  Bervant> 

Andrew  Sfbnxer, 

The  CoMMissiONSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

PiPSSTONEy  Minn.,  August  1, 1894, 

Sir  :  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  the  first  year  that  onr  school  waa  in 
liession  a  continuous  school  year.  I^ess  than  30  children  were  on  hand  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  school,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  school  was  poshed  vigorously,  ao  that 
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during  the  month  of  September  our  average  came  up  to  50.    The  children  that  had 

fone  home  to  spend  the  summer  vacation,  for  the  most  part,  came  back  in  Septem- 
er,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  school  more  than  those  that  had 
remained.  The  filling  of  oar  school  was  not  completed  until  sometime  in  the  second 
<^aarter,  and  by  January  1  our  enrollment  reached  70,  ten  more  than  our  appropria- 
tion called  for. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  entire  school  year  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  desired.  While  it  is  true  that  2  or  8  of  the  larger  boys 
did  not  manifest  the  same  spirit  as  shown  by  the  rest  of  the  school,  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  desire  on  tne  part  of  the  children  to  learn,  and  they  have  made 
good  progress  in  their  studies. 

Many  of  our  children  came  here  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  there  were  none  of  them  that  had  been  in  school  the  entire  year  that  could 
not  speak  English  fairly  well. 

Teachers  and  employ^  have  labored  hard  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  holi- 
days have  been  appropriately  observed,  and  the  children  will  long  remember  the 
pleasant  Christmas  and  Memorial  Day  of  1894.  The  citizens  of  Pipestone Jiave  shown 
a  Mendly  feeling  for  the  school  and  the  children  from  the  first,  and  have  invited 
them  to  their  public  gatherings,  to  their  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as 
places  of  amusement.  On  Memorial  Day  the  Indian  pupils  from  this  school  took 
part  in  the  exercises,  and  marched  in  procession  with  the  children  from  the  pabUo 
schools,  and  their  deportment  and  bearing  was  such  as  to  bring  forth  many  favorable 
comments. 

The  school  work  has  been  thorough,  and  those  entering  upon  the  first  and  second 
year's  work  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  words  and  the  construction  of  simple 
seotenoes.  They  have  been  taught  to  write  the  word  and  sentence  from  the  first, 
afid  there  were  few  of  these  beginners  that  could  not  write  a  simple  letter  at  the 
elose  of  school. 

1^  older  students  and  those  having  been  in  school  for  several  years  have  done 
^ood  work  in  all  of  their  studies.  Many  of  them  have  developed  a  fondness  for  read- 
rog,  and  as  we  have  been  well  supplied  with  good  books  and  periodicals,  they  have 
been  a  great  help  to  us. 

I  was  allowed  to  make  some  valuable  improvements  during  the  past  year,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sewer  system.  When  the  present  site  was  selected  by 
Dr.  Dorchester  it  was  thought  that  a  sewer  could  be  run  over  the  ledge  and  into  the 
iBtall  lakes  below  the  falls.  To  have  done  this  would  have  requii^  more  funds 
than  available,  as  the  expense  in  blasting  through  the  jp;ranite  ledge  would  have 
been  large.  The  next  best  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  of  running  the  sewer  a  safe 
distance  from  the  building  into  a  cesspool,  dug  and  stoned  up  in  the  sand  and 
in^vel ;  only  wash  water  from  the  lavatories,  kitchen,  and  laundry  is  run  into  the 
lewer.  All  of  this  water  is  absorbed  in  the  sand,  and  in  case  the  cesspool  fills  up 
at  any  time  a  windmill  pumps  the  water  onto  the  land.  We  have  used  tiiis  system 
BOW  nearly  one  year,  and  find  that  it  works  well  and  meets  all  the  demands  of  the 
school. 

Additional  piping,  for  both  hot  and  cold  water,  was  put  into  the  building  during 
the  year.  Four  copper  bath  tubs,  two  for  the  boys  and  two  for  the  girls,  were  placed 
in  the  bathrooms  and  connected  with  the  sewer.  These  are  suppli^  with  hot  water 
from  a  galvanized  iron  boiler  in  the  laundry,  heated  from  the  steam  boiler  iu'win- 
ler  and  by  a  small  hot- water  boiler  in  sn  mmer.  The  wash  rooms,  kitchen,  and  laundry 
are  supplied  in  the  same  manner. 

January  38  our  elevated  water  tank  burned,  and  we  were  without  a  proper  water 
sapply  until  spring,  when  a  much  better  tank,  with  capacity  of  200  barrels,  elevated 
42  feet  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  frt>st  proof,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $800. 

An  additional  bam  was  built  in  the  fall  for  our  stock  of  cattle.  A  large  dormitory 
in  the  third  story  of  the  school  building  was  finished,  which  gave  us  much  more 
room  for  boys.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  balance  of  the  third  story  may  be  finished 
this  Mlf  which  will  give  us  all  the  room  necessary  until  our  capacity  is  further 
increased. 

We  now  have  about  150  acres  under  cultivation,  including  50  acres  of  new  break- 
ing. Our  crop  this  year  consists  of  40  acres  of  oats,  7  acres  of  potatoes,  SO  acres  of 
oonij  4  acres  of  millet,  2  acres  of  beans,  3  acres  of  garden,  and  4  acres  of  flax.  The 
contmned  drought  has  injured  our  prospects  for  even  a  fair  crop,  and  we  have  little 
hopes  of  raising  anything  except  a  small  crop  of  oats  and  com. 

Among  the  improvements  that  are  needed  at  this  school,  and  we  are  in  hopes  to 

St  some  of  them  during  the  present  year,  may  be  mentioned :  A  granary  and  wagon 
ed,  additional  dormitory  room,  storehouse,  and  fencing. 

Oiur  school  has  been  fortunate  in  not  having  any  contagious  diseases  or  epidemics 
deling  the  past  year.  Diphtheria  raged  in  this  county  during  the  winter  months. 
and  several  cases  were  reported  within  three  miles  of  our  school.  Extra  precautions 
woreobeerredy  and  outside  of  the  mumps^  nothing  like  an  epidemic  visited  us.    While 
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there  were  no  deaths  at  school;  three  of  our  pupils  were  sent  home  suffering  with 
consamption,  all  of  whom  died.  The  school  was  in  no  way  responsible,  however,  as 
the  cases  referred  to  were  all  hereditary.  Our  school  is  poorly  arranged  in  case  of 
e|>idemics,  as  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  sick  f^om  the  rest  of  the  school. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  assistance  it  has  ei  ven  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

C.  J.  ClUia>ALL, 

8upeHmtem4lemU 

The  COM3fI6SIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  Indian  School,  Mont.,  Augu9i  8, 18^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  probability  of  the  school  being  abandoned  gave  ns  rather  a  poor  start  for  onr 
yearns  work.  Employ^  and  pupils  were  uncertain  about  its  oontinuance,  and  of 
necessity  had  less  heart  in  their  work. 

The  order  for  a  transfer  of  20  of  onr  older  pupils  to  Fort  Hall  school  increased  the 
unrest  and  uncertainty.  While  none  of  the  pupils  went  or  cared  to  go,  the  fact  of 
allowing  an  attempt  to  take  them  to  one  of  the  poorest  agency  schools  made  pnpila 
believe  that  this  school  was  held  in  low  estimation.  In  December  an  order  was 
received  for  21  of  our  older  pupils  to  be  sent  home.  They  went  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, greatly  regretting  that  their  last  and,  with  some  of  them,  only  opportunity 
of  learning  something  in  school  was  denied. 

In  February  an  army  officer  was  sent  here  with  power  to  enlist  any  boys  18  years 
old  and  over.  The  campaign  that  was  carried  on  then  broke  up  pur  work  again 
and  caused  many  boys  to  do  a  poor  year's  work  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  good  work.  Five  boys  joined  the  Army,  and  their  letters  tell  us  that  2  of  the 
number  save  their  money  and  the  other  3  spend  it  for  whisky. 

But  for  these  things  our  work  would  have  been  better  organised  and  more  effect- 
ive. Three  additional  shops  were  pat  in  running  order,  so  tiiat  we  have  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  tailor,  and  shoe  shops.  More  than  100  boys  have  received  training  in 
trades  and  the  use  of  tools.  All  these  shops  have  done  the  usual  work  required  at 
school. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  teach  a  large  number  the  use  of  carpenter  toola.  A 
regular  detail  of  boys  was  made  for  the  carpenter  shop.  A  ^reat  many  working  on 
the  farm  and  elsewhere  not  regularly  in  shops  were  put  m  classes  and  received 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  woodworking.  They  were  in  the  shop  two  dava 
per  week.  Those  too  small  to  handle  carpenter  tools  were  given  instruction  in  kniro- 
work.  The  progress  they  made  in  this  line  of  work  Justified  our  expectations,  and 
we  expect  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  work  the  present  year.  1  believe  everr 
boy  wno  leaves  an  uidian  school  ought  to  know  how  to  use  tools  and  do  rough  work 
that  is  continually  required  about  a  nome. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  a  larger  irrigating  ditch,  we  have  not  done  what 
we  had  hoped  to  do  in  developing  a  farm.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  farming  without 
an  abundance  of  water.  We  nad  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  year  raised  in 
the  garden.  But  the  return  was  not  what  it  would  have  been  with  a  larger  ditch. 
A  large  number  of  boys  have  received  instruction  in  gardening  and  the  use  of  water 
on  a  small  scale.    They  are  learning  how  to  raise  and  take  care  of  garden  products. 

The  cows  and  heifers  we  were  allowed  to  purchase  near  the  close  of  the  year  have 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  dairy  herd.  At  the  present  time  our  herd  furnishes  the 
school  £^m  40  to  50  gallons  of  milk  daily.  We  hope  to  develop  a  herd  during  this 
year  that  will  furnish  all  the  milk  and  butter  the  school  needs. 

In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  have  made  good  progress.  Besides  doing  the  sewing 
necessary,  a  good-sized  class  has  learned  to  draft  patterns,  cut  and  fit  dresses.  The 
£^r]s  have  managed  to  buy  their  own  charts,  and  they  take  a  commendable  pride  in 
this  accomplishment.  Many  of  the  girls  have  taken  up  fancy  work  of  different  kinds, 
and  have  given  their  odd  half  hours  to  making  pretty  things  for  their  rooms  ana 
to  send  to  their  folks. 

Pupils  in  schoolrooms  have  made  good  progress.  They  take  a  real  student's  inter- 
est in  studies  in  all  grades.  A  literary  society  was  or^nized  by  the  girls  and  one 
by  the  boys,  and  a  ronndation  laid  for  valuable  work  in  this  line. 

We  have  organized  a  reading  room   to  supplement  the   work  of  schoolnMms. 
Through  the  kind  efforts  of  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  many  papers  and  periodicals  were 
eut  by  friends  of  Indian  education.    The  employes  contributed  a  large  number  of 
periodicals,  so  that  there  was  a  good  variety  of  good  literature. 
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We  begsn  ft  library  with  the  different  readers  and  series  of  supplementary  reading. 
The  one  taking  charge  of  the  reading  room  gave  special  attention  to  selecting  the 
kind  of  reading  suited  to  the  advancement  and  age  of  pupils.  Quite  a  number  of 
books  of  the  employes  were  read  by  advanced  pupils. 

By  taking  out  partitions  of  an  S-room  building  and  arching  the  ceiling,  we 
arranged  a  larger  and  better  dining  room.  The  former  dining  room  was  converted 
into  an  assembly  room.  The  old  onapel  was  taken  for  a  gymnasium.  Apparatus 
consisting  of  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  horizontal  and  inclined  ladders,  inclined 
and  straight  bars,  Jumping  standards,  Indian  clubs,  dumbbells,  wands,  wrist 
machine,  were  made.  While  not  as  fancy  as  could  be  purchased,  I  think  it  is  much 
more  valuable  because  the  boys  made  it. 

A  band  of  fourteen  pieces  has  been  organized,  and  the  boys  now  vie  with  the 
village  bands  in  Montana.  They  went  to  Piegau  and  played  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  uieirx>eople  seemed  to  ^t  great  ei^oyment  from  their  boys'  playini^.  A  large 
elaas  of  girls  has  received  instruction  on  the  organ.  More  attention  is  given  to 
vocal  music  by  the  entire  school.  Besides  the  songs  contained  in  our  books,  many 
pat^o tic  songs  and  others  have  been  learned  by  the  schools 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  prevent 
sickness.  A  water  system  and  sewer  connection  would  be  a  great  aid  in  perfecting 
sanitation. 

Pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  have  entered  into  their  work  with  a  vim  and  energy 
that  mean  success.  They  are  learning  to  work  whether  there  is  an  employ^  with 
them  or  not.  The  intention  is  for  tbem  to  understand  definitely  what  their  work  is 
and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  it.  Employ^  have  been  willing  to  do  their 
own  work  and  assist  others  when  needed.  Their  example  of  prompt  attention  to 
details  of  different  departments  has  done  much  to  create  an  admirable  enthusiasm 
among  pupils. 

The  great  needs  of  the  school  now  are  a  largerirrigating  ditch  and  a  water  system. 
When  it  is  40^  below  zero,  and  all  water  used  nas  to  oe  hauled  in  barrels,  we  can  not 
keep  things  as  we  would.  It  leaves  us  with  no  fire  protection.  A  farm  can  not  be 
developed  without  plenty  of  water  from  the  ditch.  We  hope  to  do  more  effective 
worktne  coming  year. 

Thanking  you  for  kindness  extended  the  school,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.   H.  WiNSLOW, 

Superintendeni, 
The  CoMmssiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Training  School, 
Carson  C%,  Nev.j  August  22, 1894, 

Snt:  In  pursuance  to  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
lint  ^"""^  report,  but  fourth  in  course  of  the  school. 

SohodL — ^As  it  has  been  the  custom  to  permit  the  children  to  return  to  their  homes 
daring  the  vacation  period  (July  and  August),  few  remained  at  the  school,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  (September  1),  a  sufficient  number  had  returned  to  bring  the 
rml  iqi  to  34.  By  October  1  it  had  increased  to  57,  and  by  November  1  to  68.  The 
total  enroUmentfor  the  year  was  122,  with  an  average  attendance  of  75.  The  highest 
number  enrolled  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  106. 

Just  having  assumed  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  ^uly  1, 1895, 1  can 
say  bat  little  in  regard  to  the  school  work,  as  there  has  been  no  established  grade 
and  no  reoord  of  the  assigning  of  pupils  to  the  different  classes,  and  their  promotion, 
if  any,  noted ;  but  the  pupils  are  evidence  in  themselves  that  they  have  been  the  recip- 
ients of  good  training,  as  they  evince  a  disposition  to  be  kind,  obedient,  and  well- 
behaved  at  all  times.  The  minority  of  them  write  a  legible  hand  and  compose  a 
£sirly  good  letter:  but,  owing  to  the  continual  shifting  of  pupils  from  year  to  year, 
the  beginning  of  each  session  found  a  large  number  of  new  ones  to  begin  the 
year's  work,  and  as  a  result  of  this  constant  change  the  school  has  not  attained  that 
degree  of  advancement  that  it  would  have,  had  some  means  been  devised  to  retain 
them  for  a  definite  time  to  nursue  an  established  course  of  training  and  study. 
However,  as  the  class  of  pupus  selected  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  school  were  at 
too  advanced  an  age,  this  course  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  as 
they  already  had  the  habits  of  life  fixed  and  would  not  enter  school  work  with  the 
same  interest  as  younger  pupils.  With  the  pupils  of  this  school,  as  in  all  Indian 
schools,  drawing  and  music  are  natural  gifts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  havo 
had  no  instmction  in  either  of  these  departments  some  of  them  do  remarkably  well 
at  drawing,  and  the  boys  are  our  only  dependence  for  instrumental  music. 
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Acting  on  instruotioiiB  from  your  office  to  William  M.  Moss,  snpervisorin  ebarse 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1894,  to  retain  as  far  as  practicable  pupils  then 
in  attendance,  during  the  vacation  period,  we  have  succeeded  in  retaining  all,  with 
the  exception  of  two  who  ran  away  j  but,  to  offset  these,  six  have  entered,  making  an 
increase  of  four  during  a  time  that  it  is  commonly  expected  thisre  would  be  a  falling 
off  instead  of  an  increase.  During  the  first  few  days  after  announcing  that  it  was 
our  instructions  to  retain  them  through  vacation,  owing  somewhat  to  their  antiei- 
pated  visits  to  their  homes,  but  still  more  to  the  solicitations  of  their  pareirts,  there 
was  some  discontent;  but  this,  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  offered  no  dif- 
ficulty of  solution,  for,  by  the  introduction  of  outdoor  sports  and  taking  them  on 
picnic  excursions,  etc.,  and  having  the  discontented  ones  do  much  needed  painting, 
and  oaring  for  the  growing  crops  at  paid  wages,  they  soon  became  contented.  But 
as  a  custom  among  Indians  is  difficult  to  overc<»ue,  and  as  the  children  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  during  vacation,  there  ma^  be  some  points  that 
will  need  further  explanation  to  the  parents;  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in 
filling  this  school  to  its  full  capacity,  about  130,  shortly  after  opening  September  1 
next.  • 

Throughout  the  year  all  the  reauirements  relating  to  evening  sessions,  Sundaj 
school,  the  observance  of  legal  holiaays,  etc.,  have  been  complied  with. 

Farm. — ^The  farm,  consisting  of  240  acres,  is  situated  in  the  Carson  Valley,  3|  miles 
from  the  city.  There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  but  is  fit  for  tillage ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  soil — ^being  a  porous  sandy  loam — and  a  scarcity  of 
water  supply,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  crop  more  than  100  acres,  as  this  is  almost 
a  rainless  region,  and  the  production  of  crops  depends  entirely  upon  irrigation.  The 
farm  was  formerly  a  ranch,  and,  owing  to  its  having  been  tilled  from  year  to  year 
without  being  fertilized,  the  quantity  of  the  cro^s  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
what  they  really  should  be.  However,  the  quantity  compares  very  favorably  with 
those  in  the  vicinity.  The  elevation  being  very  high  and  the  summers  short,  the 
production  of  com,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  early  kinds,  and  the  late  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  impossible ;  but  most  garden  vegetables  do  well, 
and  pota^»es  exceptionally  so.  The  potato  crop  this  yeiir  will  exceed  that  of  any 
other  since  the  school  was  founded,  and  there  mil  be  sufficient  of  all  other  vegeta- 
bles to  supply  what  we  require.    The  probable  yield  will  be  as  follows : 


Ponnds. 

Com 3,500 

Tumips 4,000 

Wheat 2,400 

Hay 60,000 


Pounds. 

Potatoes 60,000 

Onions 3, 500 

Other  vegetables 56,000 


There  is  quite  a  (quantity  of  melons  and  squashes  growing,  but,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  spring,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  mature.  With  the  surplus  of  vegetables 
and  some  grain  we  will  fatten  enough  pork  to  supplv  the  school  for  the  year.  The 
management  of  different  departments  of  the  farm,  tne  care  of  the  stock,  under  the 
able  supervision  of  the  farmer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  are  in  every  way 
deserving  of  commendation. 

Carpentry. — ^This  department  during  most  of  the  year  has  been  overburdened  with 
work,  but  with  the  assistance  of  our  pupil  apprentices — some  of  whom  do  remark- 
ably well,  in  fact,  are  quite  good  mechanics — has  been  able  to  keep  up  the  general 
repairs  and  do  some  work  in  the  way  of  building.  A  new  veranda,  at  an  expense  of 
$275,  has  been  added  to  the  front  of  the  main  school  building,  which  adds  very  mate- 
rially to  its  appearance.  The  apprentices  did  a  good  portion  of  this  work,  and  ihe 
workmanship  is  fully  np  to  the  average,  and  really  better  than  that  done  on  the  main 
school  buildings. 

Buildingi. — The  design  of  the  school  building  could  be  improved  upon  very  mate- 
rially. There  are  no  side  entrances,  and  the  pupils  either  have  to  pass  in  and  out  at 
the  front  of  the  building  or  go  through  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen.  To  avoid  tiiis 
difficulty,  the  carpenter  is  engaged  at  present  in  cutting  passageways  at  the  sidea. 
The  schoolrooms  are  too  small  to  meet  the  requirements  for  successful  class  work, 
and  they  are  so  crowded  that  the  sanitary  condition  is  necessarilv  bad.  We  have  no 
assembly  room  or  chapel  and  one  of  the  schoolrooms  serves  for  this  purpose,  and  by 
putting  two  pupils  into  a  single  seat  we  manage  to  crowd  all  into  the  room. 

The  facilities  for  the  boys  bathing  are  miserable,  and  those  of  the  girls  are  little 
better.  Their  bath  tubs  are  large  zinc  affairs,  10  feet  square,  perhaps,  and  onr  only 
method  of  heating  water  is  by  means  of  a  coiled  pipe  in  the  fire  boxes  of  the  laundry 
and  kitchen  ranges.  When  run  to  their  full  capacity,  these  ranges  will  not  heat  the 
water  sufficiently  for  bathing  purposes.  There  never  have  been  clothing  rooms  pro- 
vided for  the  children's  clothing,  but  with  the  additional  carpenter  allowed  we  will 
soon  have  this  difficulty  overcome. 

There  should  be  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  storehouse.  At  present 
there  are  two  buildings,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  storehouses,  one  of 
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which  is  located  folly  50  rods  ftom  the  main  building.  When  these  rooms  are  filled 
to  their  ftillest  capaoity,  they  will  not  contain  all  the  ^oods. 

■anitizy. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  dnring  the  year  has  been  good. 
While  quite  a  number  of  oases  have  been  treated^  they  nave  been  of  a  mild  nature. 
There  have  been  no  cases  which  at  at  any  time  gave  cause  for  alarm.  Since  assum- 
ing coDtro^  July  1, 1894,  the  school  physician,  mio  resides  in  Carson,  aside  from  his 
regular  visits,  has  promptly  responded  to  my  request  to  visit  the  school. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  in  very  bad  condition,  lliemain  sewer  is  but  6  inches, 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  refuse  matter  from  the  school.  Owing  to 
there  being  but  little  fall,  and  the  sewer  too  small,  it  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence 
that  it  ologs  and  has  to  be  dug  up.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great  many  of  the 
sections  have  been  broken,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  open  ditch.  The  sewer 
empties  into  a  stagnant  pool,  but  by  extending  it  250  or  300  feet  we  could  secure  an 
outlet  in  running  water,  with 'the  additional  advantage  of  2|  to  3^eet  more  fall. 

Oanaluiiflfn. — Tlunking  your  office  for  the  kind  consideration  it  has  extended  me 
during  my  short  term  of  service,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

EuoBNK  Mead, 

Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  September  S9, 1894. 

Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  IQth  instant,  directing  me  to  write  the 
annual  report  of  the  Albuquerque  industrial  training  scnool.  I  have  read  all  the 
reports  puolisbed  of  the  various  schools  for  several  years  back,  and  have  visited  so 
many  oi  the  schools  and  found  the  surroundings  so  different  from  the  concej^tion 
formed  by  reading  these  reports,  that  I  fear  I  am  not  a  very  good  selection  for  writing 
(me,  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  George  Washington  either. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  here  on  the  8th  ultimo,  and  expect  to  take  a  receipt  for 
it  the  90th  instant.  My  knowledge  of  the  school  here  is  limited  to  the  information 
procured  in  this  short  space  of  time. 

The  school  last  year  was  a  success  in  point  of  attendance,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects.  When  school  closed  for  vacation,  there  were  283  pupils  in  attendance. 
More  than  one-half  bf  these  were  permitted  to  go  home  for  vacation.  About  50  were 
over  age  and  were  not  to  return.  About  80  have  not  yet  returned,  but  are  expected 
now  daily.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  now  have  309  in  actual  attendance,  so  that  the 
year  1895  promises  to  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
though  it  was  predicted  by  some  a  change  of  superintendents  would  result  in  a 
marked  decrease. 

The  diss  room  work. — This  work  has  been  conducted  by  six  lady  teachers.  I  have 
Dot  given  it  a  close  personal  inspection,  but  from  what  I  have  b^n  able  to  observe 
it  has  not  been  what  it  should  have  been,  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  think  the  school 
has  been  well  graded  nor  classified,  and  the  pupils  generally  read  and  speak  very 
poor  English.  It  seems  to  me  that  language  should  be  the  leading  feature  in  class- 
room work  in  an  Indian  school.  I  think  too  much  time  has  been  frittered  away  in 
doing  work  for  show.  Somebody  has  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  education  is 
mental  development — mind  growth — and  not  a  mere  cramming  of  the  mind  with 
&e«B. 

JjtSmttdml  work. — The  bovs  here  are  taught  farming,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  and  harness-making.  The  farm  has  been  a  complete  failure  this  year,  rais- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  It  is  claimed  that  water  was  scarce  and  the  alkali  strong, 
but  good  gardens  are  growing  all  around  us,  and  farms  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  a  few  years  ago  as 
the  school  &rm  here,  which  are  now  covered  with  beautiful  fields  of  valuable  al&lfa, 
productive  vineyards,  splendid  orchards,  and  gardens  green  with  vegetables,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  nealth  of  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  fertilizers  be  pro- 
vided, water  be  paid  for,  and  an  experienceil  farmer  and  gardener,  who  understands 
this  soil  and  manner  of  irrigating,  and  who  is  himself  willing  to  work,  be  placed  in 
charge.  Then,  with  such  sunshine  and  atmosphere  as  New  Mexico  always  has,  the 
farm  here  should  be  one  grand,  beautiful  garden. 

The  fruit  trees  which  were  planted  here  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $195  are  nearly 
every  one  dead.  In  this  great  Rio  Grande  Valley,  so  famous  for  its  fruit,  the  school 
never  so  much  as  had  an  apple,  a  peach,  a  pear,  a  plum,  nor  a  grape — ^yet  our  Mexi- 
eaa  neighbors  all  around  us  have  an  abundance  of  these. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  in  splendid  hands.  A  largo  number  of  boys  are  detailed 
here  and  they  show  quite  an  ability  for  this  kind  of  work.  A  number  of  them  are 
above  an  average  mechanic.  They  have  this  season  erected  a  large  bath  house 
whloh  It  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well-constructed  building,  and  would  be  a 
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<»^idit  to  any  carpenter.  The  shoe  shop  is  nnder  the  management  of  a  fW-blooded 
Indian  boy/who learned  his  trade  here.  The  work  in  all  respects  is  up  to  that  of 
any  shop  managed  by  white  men.  Most  of  the  shoes  are  made  here  for  the  popils, 
and  are  as  nice  and  as  good  as  can  be  made  by  most  shoemakers  by  hand.  White 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  work  would  be  surprised  at  their  efficiency. 
The  harness  shop  is  well  managed.  The  Indian  boys  in  this  department  do  as  good 
work  and  can  make  as  nice  harness  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  I  have  recently  sold 
114  sets,  and  have  now  on  hand  43  sets,  made  by  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The 
tailor  shop  makes  all  the  boys'  uniform  clothing  and  considerable  every-day  wear. 
The  boys  nere  have  not  been  taught  to  cut,  and  naye  been  kept  at  piecework,  never 
changing.  Twenty  years  such  training  would  not  make  a  tailor.  I  endeavored  to 
have  tills  changed. 

The  girls  here  have  never  done  any  kitchen  work,  and  I  recently  sent  home  some 
young  ladies  who  have  been  here  more  than  four  years,  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  cooking.  The  girls  felt  very  badl^  about  it,  and  it  should  stand  as  a  monn- 
ment  of  disgrace  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Girls  here  have  worked  their 
full  term  ofenrollment  in  the  sewing  room;  others  in  the  laundry.  Thev  of  course 
became  very  expert  in  this  work  and  could  do  much  more  than  if  the  details  had 
been  changed  monthly ;  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  training  girls  should  have.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  smallest  number  of 

firls,  but  the  school  should  give  them  that  training  that  fits  them  beet  for  house- 
eepers  and  mothers,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Drainage. — ^A  system  of  drainage  is  needed  very  badly  here  audit  will  be  somewhat 
expensive,  but  the  sanitary  condition  can  not  be  first-class  until  it  is  had.  1  would 
Buggest  that  an  estimate  of  the  cost  be  ascertained  and  an  appropriation  made  for  it. 

DxinUng  water. — The  quality  of  drinking  water  is  very  poor  here.  It  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali,  and,  being  onlv  surface  water,  found  in  4  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  ground,  is  very  unhealthy.  I  woula  suggest  that  a  number  of  large  cisterns  be 
built.  There  is  roof  sufficient  and  rain  enough  to  provide  the  school  with  sufficient 
drinking  water  if  sufficient  number  of  cisterns  were  provided.  It  would  materi^y 
iniprove  the  health  of  the  school.    I  would  suggest  an  appropriation  for  cisterns. 

Sleotrio  light — An  electric-light  plant  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
safety  from  fire.  The  engine  fOread^  being  here,  the  cost  would  be  very  small,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  nut  one  in  operation. 

The  ftitnre. — ^The  outlook  tor  the  coming  year  is  indeed  encouraging.  The  new 
employes  are  all  faithful  and  efficient.  They  are  zealous  and  detenu  ineid  to  succeed. 
Mr.  McKoin,  who  succeeds  me  as  superintendent,  is  an  experienced  and  very  efficient 
and  practical  man. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  M.  Moss, 
Supei'visorf  in  Charge, 

The  CoMMissioxRR  OK  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  Ffi,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  F&,  N.  Mbx.,  Augwit  16,  J894. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  of  the  school  under  my  charge,  I  regret 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  nave  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  an 
unsatisfactory  one. 

When  I  took  charge  lust  November  as  supervisor,  I  found  no  scholars  here,  the 
school  broken  up,  and  the  scholars  distributed  to  the  various  schools  of  the  service; 
and,  until  my  recent  appointment  as  superintendent,  the  status  of  t^e  school  had 
not  been  fixed. 

The  educational  work  done,  therefore,  in  this  school  has  extended  not  longer  than 
fifty  days,  and  as  only  a  few  scholars  reported  about  March  1,  and  a  few  in  AprU, 
not  until  May  21  and  22  did  we  receive  24  small  Pueblos,  making  a  total  up  to  the 
end  of  June  of  48.  Not  one  teacher  being  received  at  the  school  until  May !%,  the 
work  in  the  section  room  only  began  about  that  date,  and  was  continued  until 
July  6. 

During  my  administration  I  have  kept  the  scholars  employed  in  industrial  work, 
and  the  first  thing  that  called  for  attention  was  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  sew> 
erage  of  the  school.  Finding  that  a  fearful  odor  infested  every  portion  of  the  build- 
ings, and  that  serious  fever  had  already  appeared  among  the  employes,  I  at  once 
asked  authority  to  correct  it,  and  received  authority  and  put  the  )iipes  in  proper 
order,  and  built  the  necessary  bathrooms,  which  were  left  partly  completed  by  my 
predecessor.  Those  pipes  and  those  leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  bnilding 
nad  gotten  out  of  order,  and  many  had  burst,  all  of  which  have  been  fixed. 

A  water  supply  for  the  school  next  called  for  serious  consideration,  the  well  and 
windmill  attached  being  found  inadequate  to  furnish  a  supply  for  domestic  pur- 
poses^ and  when  the  pump  in  the  well  was  attached  to  the  steam  engine,  9dtmt  tht 
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windmill  got  out  of  order,  in  two  honrs  the  well  was  entirely  dry,  and  we  were 
without  water  nntU  anew  amonnt  ran  in.  To  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  my  pred- 
ecessor then  asked  for  and  received  permission  to  have  a  1-inch  pipe  connection 
with  the  penitentiary  supply,  and  this  afforded  a  supply  for  domestic  use,  but  he 
laid  the  pipes  on  the  surface,  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  a  contract  would  be  entered 
into  with  uie  Santa  F^  company  betore  winter  oe^an ;  but  the  frost  came  and  the 
pipes  began  to  burst,  and  I  was  forced  to  bury  this  1-inch  pipe  in  order  to  save  it 
&om  destruction. 

I  asked  for  and  received  authority  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Santa  Y6  Water 
Company  for  an  8-inch  main,  which  has  been  planted  and  is  in  working  order,  giving 
an  ample  supply  for  security  from  fire,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  irrigating  10 
acres  of  land.  The  pressure  in  the  mains,  however,  is  so  great,  being  over  150  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  that  it  has  burst  one  of  my  galvanized  boilers  attached  to  the 
kitchen  range,  and  I  have  asked  for  a  new  boiler  and  a  pressure  regulator  for  the 
4-inoh  main  leading  into  the  buildings,  which  will  save  not  only  my  small  connect- 
ingpipeSj  but  all  the  rest  of  my  boilers  and  tanks. 

The  bnildings  have  been  calcimined  and  painted  and  put  in  complete  order  by  the 
Indians.  New  fences  have  been  built  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  school  lands, 
and  a  fence  to  protoct  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

A  new  SM),000-gallon  water  tank,  which  ha4l  been  in  the  shops  for  nearlv  two  years, 
has  been  erected^  and  will  afford  reserve  supply  in  case  of  damage  to  the  long  line 
of  pipe  and  repairs  incident  thereto.  Two  fire  hydrants  are  in  place,  and  500  feet  of 
fire  hose  on  hand,  so  that  the  buildings  are  as  secure  from  fire  as  water  and  appliances 
can  make  them.  But,  as  in  all  cases  where  Indian  children  are  collected  and  have 
to  handle  stoves  and  bracket  lamps,  there  is  great  danger  at  all  times,  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  an  appropriation  for  a  steam-heating  and  an  electric-light  plant. 

I  also,  in  this  connection,  urge  the  erection  of  a  small  hospital  buildiog  for  the 
school,  for  which  an  $1,800  appropriation  was  made,  I  hear,  in  1893.  With  these 
additions,  I  think  I  can  tru  to  fully  say  that  the  buildings  nere  will  be  as  nicely 
equipped  as  any  school  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  industries  pursued  by  the  boys  and  girls  have  been  in  the  blacksmith,  carpen- 
ter, saddler,  shoemaker,  and  haruess  and  tailor  shops,  agriculture  in  planting  and 
working  about  a  4-acre  garden,  and  in  the  care  of  horses  and  cows;  and  the  girls 
in  kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  and  sewing  room  work. 

I  note  in  my  predecessor's  last  report  that  he  states  that,  with  a  hospital  built, 
these  bnildings  can  easily  accommodate  200  children.  I  beg  to  stat<e  that  this  is  a 
serions  mistake.  No  doubt  200  can  be  accommodated  or  crowded  into  the  building, 
but  no  proper  work  can  be  accomplished  with  such  a  number  with  onr  present 
dormitories  and  sleeping  apartments,  as  with  more  than  125  or  130  the  main  features 
of  our  work  will  then  be  in  the  line  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  the  hospital  will  have 
to  be  a  large  one  to  accommodate  them. 

I  aasnmed  the  duties  as  superintendent  on  July  1.  and  if  I  am  not  required  to  take 
more  than  130  pupils,  and  om  granted  good  teacners  and  allowed  to  retain  good 
employ^  and  discharge  incompetent  ones,  I  think  I  may  safely  promise  a  good 
year's  work  for  this  current  fiscal  year;  and  with  the  same  kind  consideration  to  my 
requests  as  I  have  received  this  year  from  your  oflSce,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  school  in  my  next  report. 
Very  respectfnlly, 

Thos.  M.  Jones, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Com MissioNBit  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL,  AT  CHEROKEE,  N.  C. 

Chxrokeb  Trainino  School, 

Cherokee,  N.  C,  September  JO,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
first  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  school  and  agency,  and  the  required 
statistics  to  accompany  the  same,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  lo94. 

Heretofore  the  reports,  or  statistics,  of  this  agency  have  been  mere  guesswork. 
The  office  requested  that  facts,  and  not  guesswork,  should  be  stated,  and  as  I  have 
no  farmers  employed  in  the  different  districts,  I  employed  four  competent  Indian 
interpreters,  assigning  to  each  certain  districts.  They  went  carefully  from  house  to 
honn^  and  obtained  the  required  statistics,  herewith  inclosed,  which  are  facts.  I 
rtsitad  the  Indians  in  Cherokee  County,  and  obtained  the  statistics  of  the  Indians 
there. 

SCHOOL. 

Sitm. — In  the  year  1881,  the  Society  of  Friends  entered  into  contract  with  this 
tribe  of  Indiana  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  small  boarding  school  at 
this  point.    The  Government  approved  of  the  same,  and  paid  the  Friends  the  general 
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allowance  per  capita  for  the  mainteDance  and  instrnction  of  the  pupils.  Their  work 
was  crowned  with  snooess  and  hannon^  for  years,  but  after  turning  it  oyer  to  other 
parties,  the  Indians  in  time  became  divided  into  two  factions,  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other,  resnltine  in  discontent,  dissensions,  and  troable  witn  the  contract  saper- 
intendent,  and  the  final  transformation  of  the  contract  school  into  a  OoTemment 
training  school  in  1892. 

The  report  of  my  predecessor  for  1892  and  1893,  and  the  honorable  Commissioner's 
letter,  on  page  141  of  the  report  of  1893,  give  a  ftiller  accoont  of  the  past  history 
and  educational  difficulty  among  the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

Location. — ^The  school  is  looat^L  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocuna  Lufba  River,  near  the 
center  of  the  reservation,  in  a  most  picturesque  valley,  surrounded  by  monntuns. 
The  scenery  from  the  school  is  noted  for  its  gieat  beauty  and  g[randeur. 

Attmidaaos. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  has  been  167  with  an  average  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  135.  Thirty-one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
advanced  pupils  were  transferred  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton  during  the  year.  These 
Indians  appreciate  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  are,  as  a  rule,  anxious  to  have 
their  children  in  school.  There  are  440  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation. 
The  school  will  accommodate  properly  100  punils.  and  the  appropriation  granted  is 
for  only  80  pupils.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Office  strongly  recommended 
an  increased  appropriation  for  1895. 

Buildings. — Tne  buildings  consist  of  one  girls'  dormitory,  shop,  and  office  owned  by 
the  Government ;  also  one  large  and  small  boys'  quarters,  a  school  building,  and  bam. 
built  by  the  Friends  and  owned  by  the  tribe.  The  buildings  having  been  repaired 
and  painted^  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  a  year  a«o. 

The  buildings  needed  are  a  commissary,  dining  hall,  laundry,  ana  bath  house,  as 
well  as  additional  quarters  for  pupils. 

Pann. — ^I'he  school  farm  consists  of  about  50  acres,  20  acres  beiuff  mountain  land 
used  for  pasture,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardening. 

An  orcnard  of  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and  plums  bears  abundantly  in  fi&vorable 
seasons.  The  fruit  from  the  same  being  canned  and  preserved,  makes  a  very  accept- 
able addition  to  the  pupils'  bill  of  fare. 

The  school  farm  should  be  enlarged  to  160  acres  of  tillable  land  by  purchasing  two 
Indian  claims  adjoining  the  school,  so  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  produce  could  be 
raised  to  entirely  subsut  the  pupils  and  stock. 

Btodc— On  assuming  char^  of  this  school  last  October  I  found  a  herd  of  40  cattle 
of  the  commonest  grade,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  contract  superintendent. 
The  limited  amount  of  farm  and  pasture  land  oelonging  to  the  school  and  the  high 
price  of  hay  in  this  vicinity  rendered  it  impossible  to  profitably  keep  such  a  number 
of  common  stock.  After  receiving  permission  frt>m  the  office  I  have  reduced  the 
number  of  said  herd  to  16  head  by  butchering  them  for  use  of  the  school,  thus  saving  a 
double  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  school  also  possesses  2  horses,  2  mares,  2  colts,  7  hogs,  50  hens,  and  1  yoke  of 
oxen. 

Trades. — No  regular  trades  have  been  taught,  as  the  appropriation  was  insufficient 
to  employ  instructors  and  support  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  Through  irregular 
labor  the  large  boys  have  obtained  some  experience  in  carpentering  and  black- 
smithing,  in  performing  the  necessary  repairs  and  work  of  the  jschool  under  the 
supervision  ot  the  industrial  teacher  and  irregular  employes. 

The  most  important  trades  should  be  taught  here,  such  as  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  wagon  making,  and  cabinetmakin^,  so  that  the  trained  Indian  youth  can 
help  develop  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  choice  timber  which  abounds  on  this  reser- 
vation. A  shoe  and  tailor  department  should  also  be  started,  which  would  manu- 
facture all  the  clothes  and  shoes  required  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  those  trades. 

Indnstiies. — ^The  chief  industry  taught  is  agriculture.  Boys  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  fanning,  taking  care  of  stock,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  They  are  taught  how  to  build  fences,  pigpens,  corrals,  r^Mur 
harness,  etc.,  sharpen  saws  and  axes,  and  handle  all  kinds  of  tools  and  machinery  used 
on  a  farm.  We  have  faithfullv  endeavored  to  impart  to  each  a  thorough,  practical 
every-day  education  which  will  fit  him  for  roughing  it,  along  with  his  white  neighbor, 
and  making  the  best  of  his  resources,  opportunities,  and  surroundings. 

The  girls  also  receive  practical  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
laundry,  and  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  for  the  duties  that 
await  them  in  future  life. 

Sohoolnwms. — Three  teachers  have  done  faithful  work  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  Each  pupil  receives  one  half  dav's  schooling.  Many  new 
pupils  were  added  during  the  year  who  knew  no  English.  They  made  marked 
progress  and  at  the  close  of  school  were  able  to  read,  write,  work  simple  practical 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  talk  short  sentences  in  English. 

The  teachers  have  been  thorough,  practical,  and  ori^nal,  and  the  pupils  have  bea& 
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awakened,  interested,  and  advanced.  The  old  fogy  methods  of  entire  reliance  on 
text  bo<^,  with  no  higher  aim  or  no  pnrpose  than  merely  to  memorize  roles,  or  obtain 
the  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  set  examples,  have  been  advantageoosly  aban- 
doned. The  papils  have  been  tanght  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  nnderstand 
each  step  before  taking  one  higher.  The  scholars  have  been  tanght  the  geography 
of  their  counties.  State  and  country,  in  preference  to  learning  that  of  fiindostan. 
They  have  been  taught  to  exchange  the  produce  raised  on  their  farms  for  the 
groceries,  etc.,  to  be  purchased  at  the  store,  to  measure  land,  wood,  and  rock,  and 
work  out  all  other  practical  examples,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  valuable  to 
them  in  their  everydav  life.  By  so  doing  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  think, 
and  the  work  of  the  schoolrooms  in  all  the  different  branches  of  study  has  not  been 
dead  and  fhiitless,  butproductive  of  good  and  lasting  results. 

Knaaeial  eonditioiL — The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  the  year  was 
$12,748.31,  of  which  amount  $6,900.84  was  paid  to  the  teachers  and  emplov^s. 

Mode. — ^All  the  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  vocal  music,  and  a  class  of  ten 
girls  is  being  taught  on  the  piano. 

The  employ^  liberally  responded  to  the  call  for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  a  brass  band,  whion  was  immediately  organized.  The  band  now  occupies 
the  position  of  fourth  regimental  band  of  the  State  militia,  competing  success- 
folly  with  several  of  the  finest  bands  of  the  State,  and  has  Just  returned  from  a  two- 
weeks'  drill  with  the  regiment  at  the  seaside. 

AmvseBMBti. —  **  All  work  and  no  play  "  has  not  been  our  motto.  The  boys  have 
well  organised  baseball  and  football  clubs,  which  gain  many  victories  over  the 
•orronnding  clubs  of  the  country.  The  girls  greatly  ei^joy  their  croquet  and  tennis 
games.  Band  concerts  twice  a  week,  and  ball  games  on  Saturday  ajtemoons  help 
great]  V  to  break  the  monotony  of  hard  work  and  study,  and  cause  the  pupils  not 
to  look  upon  the  school  as  a  prison  or  guard  house,  but  as  an  attractive  home. 

A  semimonthly  sociable  for  employes  and  pupils  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  unount  of  good  in  teaching  the  pupils  gentility  and  easy  manners,  as  well 
as  cultivftiing  in  them  the  desire  and  ambition  to  treat  each  other  as  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

BsSgioos  sxswiiai. — ^A  general  invitation  was  given  to  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions to  preach  on  Sundays  at  the  school.  Four  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions resiMmded,  giving  regular  preaching  during  the  year.  A  Sunday  school  and 
Sunday  evening  song  service  were  also  established.  Evening  chapel  exercises  were 
hsid  at  the  close  of  each  day's  study  hour. 

laploj^s. — ^The  employ^  have  labored  faithfully  and  harmoniously  in  building 
tp  the  school  and  advancing  its  interests. 
Health. — The   health  of  pupils   has   been   fair.    During  the  winter   a  siege  of 

E'ppe  visited  the  school,  but  through  the  faithful  and  efficient  efforts  of  Dr.  Ober- 
ider  all  recovered    No  deaths  have  occured  during  the  year. 
B— Iti. — The  results    of  tiie  year's  work  in  the  different  departments  are  as 
follows: 


Apples bushels..  24 

Apples,  preserved gaUons..  17 

Aprons number..  160 

Beans bushels..  4 

Beana,string do....  8 

Bedeomlbrts number..  61 

Beets bushels..  21 

Beef,  net pounds..  5,848 

Berries,  dried do....  11 

Berries,  pickled gallons..  12 

Blouse,  suits number..  10 

Blonse,  waists do 9 

Itaekwibeat bushels..  5 

Cabbage pounds..  1,600 

Calves number..  8 

Carrots bushels..  18 

Catsnp gallons..  10 

Com,  green bushels..  10 

Com,  pop do 8 

Cnenmbers do 38 

Cnenmbers,  pickled gallons..'  8 

Curtains number..  21 

Drawers ...................  do ....  55 

Dresses do 215 

Fodder pounds..  2,800 

Fnifty  eanned gallons..  4 

Garters pairs..  168 


Melons number..  250 

Milk gallons..  697 

Nightdresses number. .  21 

Onions bushels..  12 

Onions,  pickled gallons..  3 

Pants,  pairs pairs..  47 

Peas,  green bushels..  21 

Pickles gallons..  60 

Pigs number..  5 

PiQowcases do 49 

Plums bushels..  4 

Plums,  preserved gallons . .  12 

Pork,  fresh pounds..  702 

Potatoes bushels..  578 

Potatoes,  sweet do 28 

Radishes do....  6 

Sheets number..  26 

Shirts do....  112 

Tomatoes bushels..  20 

Tomatoes,  preserved gallons . .  12 

Towels nu  mber . .  74 

Turnips bushels..  32 

Undersuits number..  83 

Veal pounds..  200 

Waists number..  52 

Waists,  shirts do....  8 

Waists,  under do....  9 
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General  pxogTamine.-^Tlie  following  ffenernl  programme  of  school  work  and  exercieee 
has  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  possioTe,  with  gratifying  and  profitable  resulta: 

School  examinations  (written),  last  week  in  each  quurter. 

Entertainment,  first  of  each  month.  7  p.  m. 

Sociable  (semimonthly),  first  and  tnird  Saturday,  7  p.  m. 

Drill  and  gymnastics  (semiweekly).  Tuesday  and  Friday,  4  p.  m 

Dress  parade  (weekly),  Friday,  4 :  30  p.  m. 

Band  concert,  (semiweekly),  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Baseball,  tennis,  etc.,  Saturdays,  2  p.  m. 

Choir  practice,  Thursdays,  7:^  p.  m. 

Literary  and 'debating  societies  Tsemimouthly),  second  and  fourth  Saturdays,  7  p.  m. 

General  inspection,  Sundays,  10  a.  m. 

Sunday  school,  Sundays,  10: 30  a.  m. 

Preaching  by  ministers  of  all  denominations,  Sundays,  11  a.  m. 

Song  service,  Sui^days,  7  p.  m. 

Eleotrio  lights. — I  would  strou^^l^  recommend  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  oi 
the  school  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  school  is  located  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Noble,  and  an  excellent  water  power  could  be  utilized  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  small  dynamo  and  afford  light  to  the  school. 
The  reduction  of  expenses  would  be  great,  and  the  risk  of  fires  from  lamp  explosions, 
which  are  so  prevalent,  would  be  impossiole. 

Visiton.— Inspector  Duncan  and  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Whittlesey  visited  the  school  offi- 
cially, during  tne  year,  and  rendered  very  valuable  service  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

AGENCY. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Indians. — In  1835  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  tribe  of  Indians 
east  of  the  Mississippi  occupied  the  rich  valley  and  mountain  lands  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  and  were  numbered  by  the  thousands.  They 
were  peaceable,  industrious,  and  progressive.  But  the  covetous  eyes  of  the  whites 
looked  upon  their  lands,  and  a  United  States  army  under  Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  wonld  forever  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  avaricious  paleface. 

Two  thousand  Cherokees  refused  to  be  forced  away  fi'om  their  mountain  homes  for 
no  just  reason,  and  made  a  stampede  one  night  f^om  the  soldiers,  escaping  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  obliged  to  hide  in  the  dens  and  caverns  and  live  like  the 
foxes  and  coyotes  until  permission  was  granted  them  to  remain.  Thus  was  orig- 
inated the  Eaistem  Band  of  Cherokees,  who  were  in  1838  admitted  as  citizens  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  the  majority  of  the  tribe  had  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  Government  in 
exchange  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  beautiful  Cherokee  Reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  were  obliged  to  ''root  hog  or  die."  By  an  act  of 
CoDsress  the  Eastern  Cherokees  were  allowed  to  draw  the  money  which  was  orig- 
inally appropriated  for  their  transportation  west.  With  this  money  they  purchased 
their  present  reservation,  which  consists  of  rich  mountain  and  valley  land. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  or  unfaithfulness  of  those  intrusted  with  transacting  the 
business  of  these  Indians,  many  of  their  deeds  were  not  properly  recorded,  and  others 
lost  and  destroyed,  thereby  entangling  their  legal  ownership  to  the  land  and  causing 
them  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  Fifty  trespassers  have  been  occu- 
pying these  disputed  tracts  for  years,  and  Congress  has  just  appropriated  $68,000  to 
remove  them  from  the  same  ana  restore  to  the  Indians  a  perfect  title  to  their  lands. 

Beservation. — The  reservation,  known  as  the  Qualla  Boundary,  contains  70,000  acres. 
The  soil  on  mountain  and  valley  is  rich,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  mountains,  although  such  farming  is  extremely  difficult.  The  moun- 
tains are  densely  covered  with  all  kinds  of  the  most  valuable  timber.  Gk>ld  and 
other  minerals  have  been  found.  Fine  mountain  rivers  and  streams,  fed  by  number- 
less springs,  traverse  the  reservation  in  different  directions,  in  which  trout,  baes,  and 
other  fish  abound. 

The  Indians  also  own  15,000  acres  of  "outside''  land,  located  in  different  tracts,  in 
Graham  and  Cherokee  counties,  where  about  200  Indians  live  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
75  miles  from  the  agency.  The  valuable  timber  on  these  outside  tracts  has  been 
stolen  b^  white  trespassers.  The  greater  portion  of  these  lands  are  too  rongh  for 
cultivation,  and  the  taxes  are  a  ^eat  burden  for  these  Indians  to  bear. 

Ooonpation. — The  chief  occupation  of  these  Indians  is  agriculture,  including  stock- 
raising,  fruit-growing,  and  gardening.  Some  are  also  adepts  at  basket-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  They  raise  and  sell  to  the  school  and  surrounding  towns 
beef,  fodder,  com,  oats,  fruit,  honey,  butter,  and  aU  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  greater 
or  less  quantities,  according  to  the  season. 

Self-supporting. — Jhe  Government  has  never  issued  the  Eastern  Cherokees  any  rations 
01'  annuities,  and  no  doubt  they  are  better  off  for  having  been  obliged  to  rely  entirely 
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oo  ihemselTes.  Many  of  them  are  so  poor  that  they  do  uot  possess  a  plow  or  any 
tftock  to  work  their  farms.  These  unfortunates  cultivate  their  entire  crop  with  a 
hoe  and  spade  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  They  carry  their  com  on  their  backs 
for  miles  to  sell  or  exchange  for  clothea  and  provisions. 

Population. — ^According  to  a  census  which  I  have  Just  completed,  the  Indians  are 
divided  into  six  districts,  as  follows : 


District. 

MalM. 

Femftlet. 

Total. 

Children  of 
achool  ftge. 

AOTM 

tillable. 

Acres 
cultivated. 

Biff  CoTA 

137 
104 
203 
147 
87 
63 

125 
107 
217 
136 
79 
45 

262 
211 
420 
283 
166 
98 

67 
50 
135 
91 
56 
82 

1,604 
795 

1,702 
919 

2,386 

1,716 

639 

Bfitltowii ..,^  .^^-.^  r'T--T 

519 

SOCO r-TTT ■,- 

1,028 
705 

TeUowHiU 

i^vshftin  Unnntv 

559 

Clierokfio  C4nintv,.r,--T 

104 

Totftl .,....,..  T, 

731 

709 

1,440 

440 
81 

9,021 

8,554 

At  Cariislft  Avwl  Hamvtoii. .«..«••..••. 

. — Their  houses  are  built  of  logs,  with  shingle  roof,  and  stone  or  dirt  chimney. 
Many  of  the  men  are  experts  at  hewing,  and  their  houses  are  constructed  of  hewn 
logs,  well  mortised,  which  present  an  attractive  appearance. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  use  their  fireplacesfor  cooking  as  well  as  heating  purposes, 
not  being  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  stove.  The  supply  of  windows  ana  stock  of 
fomiture  is  also  very  limited,  many  houses  possessing  no  windows  and  very  little  if 
any  furniture. 

DigpoBtion. — These  Indians  are  peaceable,  obedient,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
are  anxious  to  improve  their  condition  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  that 
end.  They  go  out  among  their  white  neighbors  and  work  at  every  opportunity  and 
are  considered  very  reliable  and  honest  in  all  their  transactions. 

Ttzes. — They  pay  their  taxes  on  the  tracts  which  they  improve,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  old,  infirm,  and  orphans  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  collector.  The  sheriff 
has  informed  me  that  the  Indians  pay  their  taxes  much  more  promptly  than  do  the 
whites  of  this  county. 

lihifTttiir"^^ — Besides  the  training  school,  there  are  four  day  schools  on  the  Qualla 
Reservation.  There  is  also  one  day  school  in  Graham  County.  These  schools  have 
been  maintained  £rom  the  interest  on  money  held  in  trust  for  these  Indians  by  the 
Government. 

There  are  probably  200  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation  who  have  never 
attended  school,  although  the  training  school  was  crowded  last  year  to  nearly  double 
its  proper  capacity.  As  we  did  not  possess  the  facilities  for  teaching  trades,  I  was 
glad  to  encourage  a  large  number  of  my  brightest  and  most  advanced  pupils  to  go 
to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  being  the  first  parties  of  Indian  children  ever  sent  from 
this  agency  and  school  out  into  the  civilized  world  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  wider 
and  higher  education. 

XiliAyiis.— Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  are  members  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churcnee,  whose  ministers  have  for  vears  labored  among  them.  The  Indian  ministers 
now  conduct  religious  services  in  the  Cherokee  language  at  the  different  settlements, 
with  good  results. 

Wldaky  and  erimo. — ^The  greatest  curse  among  this  people  is  their  love  for  liquor. 
While  there  are  strict  prohibitory  laws  in  force  in  this  State,  yet  there  are  many 
moonahiners  and  blookaders  who  manufacture  whisky  in  the  hidden  caves  of  the 
mountains  and  dispose  of  it  to  Indians  and  others  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  and  arrest  them.  I  succeeded  in  arresting  one  **  moonshiner''  who 
•old  liquor  to  three  of  npy  schoolboys. 

A  force  of  Indian  policemen,  as  I  have  recently  recommended,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  successfully  break  up  the  liquor  business  on  this  reservation,  which,  if  not 
stopped,  will  prove  disastrous  to  these  Indians.  One  Indian  was  arrested  for  lorgery 
ana  sentencea  to  the  penitentiary.  There  have  been  several  drunken  rows  among 
Indians  when  attending  their  social  dances,  where  knives  and  revolvers  have  been 
used  promiscuously.  As  Indian  agent,  I  have  no  power  to  arrest  or  punish  such 
Indians  except  through  the  tedious  process  of  the  State  courts.  With  a  company 
of  Indian  policemen,  who  could  also  be  appointed  as  deputy  U.  S.  marshals,  such 
disturbances  would  soon  cease. 

6oveniiis&t. — ^The  Eastern  Cherokees  elect  a  chief,  assistant  chief,  and  twelve 
conneilmen^  who  hold  office  for  two  years  and  enact  such  laws  for  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe  as  are  needed  to  improve  and  better  the  condition  of  tho 
Indians.  The  business  and  deliberations  of  the  council  are  carried  on  in  the  Chero- 
kee language,  following  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilised  legislative  bodies. 
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Timber.— The  Indian  connoil.  nnfortnnately,  mitde  two  oontracte  fc^  the  sale  oi 
88,000  acres  of  their  finest  timoer,  for  $15,000,  to  W.  C.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  D.  Ii. 
Boyd,  of  North  Carolina.  Both  Smith  and  Boyd  claim  an  CKoaal  right  to  the  timber, 
and  contested  each  other's  rights  before  the  Department.  The  honorable  Secretary 
abrogated  both  contracts,  considering  the  price  to  be  paid  insufficient. 

As  it  will  be  difficult  to  ^et  any  speculators  to  give  what  may  be  considered  a  fair 
price  for  the  said  timber,  X  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  portable  sawmill  be 
famished  and  operated  by  the  Government  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  Indians. 
The  Indians  oomd  then  cut  and  market  their  own  timber  and  reap  the  fhU  valae  of 
the  same. 

Oondiudon. — ^I  desire  to  compliment  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  these  Indians 
by  the  Hon.  George  H.  Smathers,  special  U.  S.  district  attorney,  who  has  most  vigor- 
ously and  faithfuUy  pushed  the  prosecution  of  the  fifty  or  more  white  trespaasers  on 
this  reservation  and  secured  a  compromise  agreeable  to  all. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  praising  these  Indians  and  the  council  for  the  firm 
and  undivided  support  ^ven  to  this  school  and  their  strong  desire  to  act  in  all 
matters  in  accordance  with  the  instructionb  of  the  Department. 

I  thank  the  office  most  sincerely  for  the  cordial  aSid  prompt  support  which  has 
been  afforded  me  in  my  official  capacity  during  the  past  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  W.  Potter, 
SuperintmUUni  and  Acting  Indian  A$eni, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  STEVENSON,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Stkvskson  Sohool,  N.  Dak.,  Ja^iMt  24^  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Stevenaon 
industrial  school. 

"We  began  our  career  as  sui>erintendent  December  8, 1898,  but  were  working  in 
the  school  in  another  capacity  since  the  preceding  March.  When  we  assumed  charge 
we  knew  of  many  things  and  afterwards  found  more  that  did  not  meet  with  oar 
approval.  It  is  not  our  province  or  intention,  however,  to  critieise  our  predeoeasor. 
The  condition  of  the  sohool  at  that  time  can  be  Judged  by  the  work  done  sinoay 
provided  the  work  has  been  on  right  and  necessary  lines. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  two  things  that  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible 
were  to  make  employ^  and  pupils  contented,  and  to  give  the  lattra  better  Ibod. 
Employ^  and  pupils  had  an  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  the  superintendent's  life 
was  making  people  miserable,  and  his  principal  duties,  frowning,  grumbling,  and 
reproving.  We  endeavored  to  remove  these  ideas.  As  an  ihcentive  to  work  a  senae 
or  duty  took  the  place  of  fear.  Any  man  or  woman  fit  to  be  in  the  service  will  do 
more  and  better  work  for  one  whom  they  respect  than  for  one  whom  they  only  fear. 
To  the  pupils  we  had  and  have  no  desire  to  appear  as  a  person  to  be  approached 
with  fear  and  trembling.  They  were  taught  to  regard  the  superintendent  and  other 
employ^,  not  as  taskmasters,  but  as  friends  wiUing  to  do  anything  for  their  (the 
pupils )  benefit.    The  result  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  there  was  not  a  single  runaway ;  durin|f 
the  first  six  there  were  eight.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  do  work  well  and  cheerfolly.  We  have  not  transformed  this  old  fort 
into  a  paradise,  nor  changed  employ<Sa  and  pupils  into  perfect  beings,  but  we  foel 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  Visitors  have  repeatedly  remarked  that  the 
school,  in  every  department,  was  better  than  ever  before.  For  this  the  superintend- 
ent takes  no  credit  to  himself,  but  here  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  band  of  will- 
ing workers  who  have  made  progress  and  improvement  possible. 

Sohoolroom  work. — During  the  year  four  teachers  have  been  employed.  Unfw 
tunately  the  regular  course  of  study  has  never  been  foUowed,  and  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  follow  it  now  in  the  more  advaneed  grades.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teaoh 
any  of  the  higher  branches.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  boys  and  gins  that  instruction 
that  will  be  of  most  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life — ability  to  speak  and 
understand  English;  such  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  will  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  calculations  in  all  business  transactions  they  may  have.  In  addition  to 
these  things  they  are  given  a  fair  idea  of  geogranhy  and  United  States  history. 
The  work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  been  satisfactory,  tnough  there  is  room  for  Airther 
improvement. 

Aside  from  books  and  book  learning,  considerable  attention  is  being  paid  te  the 
so-called  and  oft-times  neglected  '*  little  things,''  such  as  the  manner  of  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  eating;  the  condition  of  hands,  face,  and  hair;  the  little  p<di& 
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woras  aud  phraseB,  etc.  It  might  be  supposed  that  those  things  had  been  taught 
long  ago.  They  may  have  been  told — they  were  not  taught.  Our  teachers  believe 
that  success  or  failure  in  a  schoolroom  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  of  talking 
done  by  the  teacher,  but  upon  how  much  tne  pupils  learn,  retain,  and  practice. 

ladn^iial  work.^The  boys  have  been  detaiieci  regularly  for  work  in  the  shoe, 
tailor,  and  carpenter  shopR,  and  for  farm  work,  care  of  stock,  etc.  They  have  made 
satisfactory  prosi'ess  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shop ;  but  I  would  like  to  see  them 
aequire  more  skill  in  woodwork,  and  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  a  more  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  that  line. 

The  girls  have  worked  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room.  The  sewing 
room  has  been  in  good  hands  for  some  Vears,  and  continues  to  turn  out  work  of 
which  white  girls  might  well  be  proud,  m  the  laundry  more  care  is  being  exercised ; 
the  ffirls  are  Teaming  that  dirty  fingers  leave  black  marks  on  white  go^ls.  In  the 
kitchen  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  A  new  cook  took  charge  April  1,  and 
inangnrated  a  much-needed  revolution.  Dirt  disappeared ;  floors  began  to  look 
white ;  tilnwitfe  shone  as  tinware  should.  The  girls  were  interested  and  &gged  to  be 
detailed  for  work  in  the  kitchen.  The  cooking  was  good.  The  question  of  better 
food  waa  solved.  The  allowanee  no  longer  seemed  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
•oul  together.    The  pupils  noticed  the  change. 

Farm,  cattle,  ete. — ^Last  year  and  this  year  over  100  acres  were  sown  with  wheat, 
oats,  com,  and  barley.  Both  years  hail  destroyed  the  crops  Just  when  harvesting  had 
begun.  The  potatoes  did  not  suffer  Arom  hail,  but  the  garden  has  literally  i>een 
*'  wiped  off  the  earth.*'  The  cattle  and  sheep  wintered  well.  We  obtained  1,520 
pounds  of  wool  from  the  sheep.    The  wolves  lay  an  occasional  assessment  on  the  flock. 

Baidtarj. — Only  one  death  has  occurred  during  the  year — cause,  oonsumntion.  Many 
of  the  children  are  afflicted  with  inherited  diseases.  The  physician  is  aoing  all  that 
can  be  done  for  their  relief.  The  general  sanitary  conditions  have  been  good.  Two 
new  sewers  were  put  in  last  spring — one  from  the  kitchen,  the  other  from  the  boys' 
sitting  room. 

iBprovemsnts. — ^No  building  has  been  done  during  the  year.  The  old  buildings 
were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  There  was  scarcely  a  window  or  door  on  the  place 
that  did  not  require  some  work.  The  weatherboarding  was  torn  off  the  buildings 
in  many  places.  New  floors  were  put  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  boys'  sitting  room ; 
the  latter  also  received  a  coat  of  paint.  A  fence  was  placed  around  the  campus, 
adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  keeping  sheep  and  cattle  away 
from  uie  buildings.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  cottages  was  graded  and  sown  with 
j^rass  seed.  Flower  beds  were  placed  on  lawn  and  campus.  Sitting  rooms  and 
tchoolrooms  were  decorated  with  pictures,  etc.  The  decorations  were  not  the  kind 
found  in  an  Eastern  parlor,  but  they  pleased  the  children  and  were  a  step  toward 
making  those  roomspleasant. 

Krs. — ^Auffust  1, 1894,  fire  destroyed  the  set  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
eampos,  including  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  sitting  rooms,  dlniuff  rooms,  kitchen, 
Uondry,  and  chapel.  The  fire  originated  in  the  dry-room  in  tne  laundry.  The 
ezaet  origin  is  a  matter  of  conjecture — a  spark  escaping  from  a  stovepipe  was  prob- 
ably the  cause.  The  fire  spread  with  rapiaity.  The  buildings  were  old  and  dry. 
Inside  of  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  tne  fire  was  discovered  the  entire  block— 
370  by  20  feet,  with  four  wings  70  by  20— was  in  ashes. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  save  the  boildingB.  Eve^hing 
that  eonld  be  carried  from  them  in  the  limited  time  was  saved.  The  loss  of  prop- 
srty  waa  comparatively  light.  The  most  valuable  articles  destroyed  were  the  oand 
instnunents.  The  value  of  the  buildings  was  intrinsically  very  little;  their  value 
was  in  the  use  to  which  they  were  put.  To  us  they  were,  in  a  sense,  worth  as  much 
as  newer  and  more  costly  ones. 

The  soperintendent  was  away  on  leave  of  absence  when  the  fire  occurred.  A  tele- 
gram informed  him  of  the  disaster,  and  a  few  days  later  he  arrived  here.  He  found 
the  employ^  disheartened.  The  result  of  many  a  days'  work  had  gone  up  in  smoke, 
or  lay  before  their  eyes  in  ashes.  A  black,  unsightly  pile  of  mbb£h  where  once  the 
buildings  stood,  an  ever-present  odor  of  smoke,  on  every  hand  disorder,  all  signs  of 
boasted  tidiness  had  vanished.  Little  wonder  that  the  people  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  but  wait  for  the  superintendent's  return. 

He  came  and  tried  to  revive  the  old  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  response.  Work 
began.  Three  large  cottages  and  one  small  one  remain.  These  are  being  put  in  shape 
to  accommodate  70  to  80  pupils.  Clerk,  physician,  teachers,  and  superintendent  have 
beeome  carpenters,  plasterers,  masons,  etc.,  and  Fort  Stevenson  School  will  be  ready 
to  receive  pupils  September  1,  or  very  soon  thereafter. 

Thanking  the  honorable  commissioner  for  the  assistance  rendered  me  in  various 
ways,  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the  same, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Gates, 
Suptiiniendeni, 

The  CoMHJSsaiomsR  of  Indl/^*  Ai-faibs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

FoKT  ToriKN,  N.  Dak.,  September  J,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circnlar  letter  under  date  of 
July  6, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Fort Tottm  Indian 
Industrial  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

The  school  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  14  miles  southwest  of 
Devils  Lake  City,  which  lb  situated  on  the  Qreat  Northern  Railway  and  11  miles 
east  of  Oberon.  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten,  compris- 
ing 19  substantial  brick  buildings  and  9  frame  and  log  structures.  The  post  was 
built  in  1869  by  the  military  department  at  an  expense  of  over  $300,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  post  we  have  4'  frame  school  buildings,  erected  oy  the  Qovem- 
ment  in  1883,  these  buildings  being  situated  1  mile  northwest  of  the  post.  In  July, 
1890,  the  post  was  abandoned  by  the  military  department  and  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department  for  Indian  school  purposes. 

The  school  proper  is  conducted  at  the  abandone^military  post,  a  branch  beins 
conducted  in  the  detached  Government  buildings  in  which  boys  under  12  years  and 
girls  of  school  age  are  admitted.  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  are 
engaged  in  all  departments. 

Farm  and  garden. — The  abandoned  military  reservation,  consisting  of  aboat  8.000 
acres,  is  well  adapted  for  diversified  farming,  the  soil  being  excellent.  One  honored 
and  forty  acres  are  nnder  a  good  state  of  cultivation:  2,5CS acres  are  inclosed  with  a 
substantial  wire  fence  as  apasture:  the  meadow  land  produces  annnally  from  600  to 
1,000  tons  of  wild  hay.  The  cultivated  land  is  plantod  with  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
com,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  beans,  and  pease.  Tiie  pros- 
pects are  fair  for  an  average  yield. 

The  labor  of  this  department,  from  the  plowing  of  the  land  to  reaping  the  harvest, 
is  performed  entirely  oy  the  Indian  pupils.  Our  older  students,  those  who  have 
been  in  the  school  two  years  and  longer,  are  good  practical  farmers,  capable  of  con- 
ducting a  farm  in  a  good,  workmanlike  manner.  Such  knowledge  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  material  benefit  to  them,  as  90  per  cent  must  necessarily  follow  agricultural 
pursuits  upon  their  return  to  their  homes. 

Harness  and  shoe  shop. — One  employ^  has  charge  of  both  of  these  industries.  Ten 
pupils  are  employed  in  the  harness  department  and  four  in  the  shoe  shop.  The 
articles  manufactured  during  the  year  are  51  sets  double  and  4  sets  single  har- 
ness. While  no  efibrt  has  been  made  to  advertise  the  product  of  the  harness  shop, 
still  we  have  an  established  trade  with  the  farmers  adjacent  to  the  school,  who  con- 
sider the  work  of  our  pupils  superior  to  that  done  in  the  shops  in  the  surrounding 
towns.  We  have  also  sold  75  sets  of  work  harness,  to  be  delivered  in  August  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  shoes  is  manufactured,  our  work  being  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  repairing.  This  department  is  self-supporting ;  that  is,  it  reimburses 
the  Government  for  all  material  used,  and  the  actual  profit  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  instmctor. 

Three  students  will  complete  the  harness  trade  the  opming  year,  and  will  be  com- 
petent to  take  positions  in  any  shop. 

Sewing  room. — ^This  department  nas  been  iu  charge  of  an  employ^,  who  has 
thoroughly  drilled  the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  common  sewing,  mending,  knitting,  and 
darning.  The  older  pupils  are  learning  to  cut  and  fit  garments,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  becoming  oressmakers.  Several  are  capable  of  making  themselvee  a 
complete  wardrobe,  and  doing  the  work  with  great  neatness.  They  have  also  been 
instructed  in  crocheting  and  fancy  work,  and  during  the  year  have  made  a  number 
of  tidies  and  table  covers,  and  many  yards  of  editing  and  insertions,  elaborate  and, 
in  several  instances,  original  in  design.  All  clothing  for  the  girls  and  underclothes 
for  the  boys  are  manufactured  and  repaired  in  this  department.  The  progress  of 
these  pupUs  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  garments  mana- 
factured  during  the  year,  viz : 


Aprons 409 

Blouses 2 

Curtains,  window 53 

Drawers pairs . .  329 

Dresses 371 

Hose,  wool pairs..    45 

Lace pieces..     13 

Mittens,  wool pairs..    65 

Pants,  jeans do 71 

Overalls do 23 

Pillowcases 131 


Pillowslips 95 

Sheets 113 

Shirts,  flannel 188 

Shirts,  cotton ISS 

Skirts,  flannel 67 

Skirts,  muslin 49 

Tablecloths 10 

Tidies 24 

Towels 248 

Underclothing pieces..  267 

Waists 166 
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Tiilor  shop. — Ten  apprentices  bave  been  under  instmotion  in  this  depitftment,  six 
of  whom  can  make  a  uniform  suit  complete  afber  it  leaves  the  cutters  hands.  An 
advanced  pupil  taking  a  cutter's  course  was  transferred  to  Santa  F6  to  take  the 
normal  course.    The  repairing  of  the  li>oys'  outer  garments  is  done  m  this  department. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufactured : 

Blooaes 6i  Pants, uniform pairs..    67 

Coatajeaoa 10  ,  Suits,  coat,  pants,  and  vest 3 


Coata,  uniform 92 

Mittens^cloth pairs..  132 

Overalla do 45 

Puits^jeans do 130 


Suits,  denim 10 

YestSyjeans 23 

Vests,  uniform 17 

Ith  shop.— An  instructor  has  not  been  employed  in  this  department,  but  a 
student  with  two  years'  training  under  a  former  employ^  has  had  charge  of  the 
shop.  No  manufacturing  has  been  attempted,  but  all  work  pertaining  to  the  school, 
such  as  horseshoeing,  repairing  machinery,  etc.,  has  been  done  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner. 

Improvementi. — With  the  o|>ening  of  spring  a  new  water  system  was  laid  to  replace 
file  old  military  system,  which  had  become  unserviceable.  This  necessitated  207 
rods  of  ditching,  nrom  6  to  8  feet  deep,  two-thirds  of  which  was  done  by  the  Indian 
pupils,  a  {portion  as  their  regular  labor  and  the  remainder  on  pa  v.  By  this  means 
their  earnings  have  amount^  to  $490.37.  A  fine  reservoir,  60  feet  long,  10  fiset  wide, 
and  12  feet  deep,  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  wat^  system,  which  gives  an  abun- 
dart  supply  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  irrigation.  It  is  built  of  stooe,  plastered 
with  hydraulic  cement.  The  supply  cistern  into  which  tiie  reservoir  discharges 
has  been  enlarged,  cemented,  and  roofed. 

A  atone  ice  house.  36  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  has  been  built.  The 
ioe  supply  will  be  furnished  from  spring  water  frozen  in  moldis. 

A  stone  hog  house,  60  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  6i  feet  high,  has  been  built  for 
winter  quarters  for  the  hogs.  Upon  this  the  old  range  house  will  be  moved  for  stor- 
age of  grain,  cooking  of  raed,  etc. 

A  basement  bam,  140  fbet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  storage  room  fbr  grain  and  400 
tons  of  hay,  has  been  completed,  giving  room  for  all  the  school  stock  in  the  base- 
ment. This  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  bam  in  this  section  of  the  State.  A 
stone  root  house,  40  by  25  feet,  has  been  built  adjoining  and  opening  into  the  basement 
of  the  bam.    The  capacity  is  about  5,000  bushels. 

These  improvements  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  all  stock  and  attbnl 
extra  faciUtiea  for  the  performance  of  work  during  our  long,  cold  winters. 

Owing  to  increased  attendance,  a  fourth  schoolroom  was  found  necessary.  A  por- 
tion of  barracks  building  was  redeemed  for  this  purpose,  plastered,  wainscoted, 
floored,  and  painted,  making  a  very  attractive  room. 

The  genoral  health  has  been  excellent,  the  hospital  having  been  closed  since  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

The  school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  a  full  attendance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.    No  trouble  is  experienced  in  obtaining  pupils,  the  difSculty  being 
rather  to  keep  them  out,  as  we  have  applications  far  in  excess  of  our  capacity. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respeotftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canfield, 

Superintendent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO.  OKLA. 

INDTAN  School,  Chilocco,  Oxla., 

(via  Arkansas  City,  Kans.), 

October  12, 1894. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  ray  fifth  annual  report  for  this  school. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  noting  a  steady  and  continued  growth  in  attendance, 
m  effioisncy  of  educational  work,  in  influence  of  the  school  upon  Indian  homes,  and 
as  well  of  the  institution  in  all  of  its  appointments  as  a  place  for  doing  the  most 
practical  of  educational  work. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1893,  the  *' Cherokee  Outlet,''  which  faces  the  school  on 
three  sides,  was  opened  for  settlement.  This  gives  us  an  environment  of  a  thousand 
homes,  coining  on  virgin  soil  fh>m  employment  of  labor  and  capital.  From  the 
profeoction,  instruction,  and  inspiration  of  school,  pupils  learn  now  fences,  lots, 
giminfields,  gardens,  orchards,  with  poultry,  stock,  implements,  and  buildings, 
accumulate  on  160  acres,  resnltiug  in  shelter,  support,  home. 
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From  September  20  to  October  20  we  made  the  Government  Indiua  school  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago— 6  employes  and  32  pupils.  While  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ings we  tried  to  represent  the  Government  work,  and  both  the  method  and  result  of 
Indian  education.  We  daily  exhibited  a  working  schoolroom^  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop, 
and  sewing  room.  We  exhibited  work  from  various  industries,  incluaing  farm  and 
nursery.  The  excellence  of  the  work  was  the  subject  of  so  much  doubtful  question- 
ing that  I  was  obliged  to  place  pupils  at  work  at  drawing,  sketching,  writing,  paint- 
ing, and  crocheting,  to  convince  a  skeptical  public  that  the  work  was  done  by  dusky 
fingers,  and  not  by  teachers  in  any  particular.  The  U.  S.  school  building  was  visited 
daily  by  thousands  of  interested,  and  ofttimes  amazed,  learners.  I  think  the  result 
fully  justified  the  expense  and  labor  of  the  undertaking,  benefiting  both  the  pupils 
who  attended  the  fair  and  the  public  who  witnessed  the  Indian  exhibit. 

The  prevailing  excitement  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  the  strip  to  settlement, 
followed  by  absence  of  several  of  us  at  the  World's  Fair,  permitted  our  attendance 
to  be  light  the  early  part  of  the  year.  After  the  holidays  our  attendance  was  270, 
with  an  average  for  the  year  of  254. 

On  June  28  we  held  our  first  graduating  exercises,  a  class  of  9  girls  and  6  boys 
having  completed  with  credit  the  prescribed  course.  Each  of  the  girls  cut,  made, 
and  fitted,  in  every  particular,  her  ^^raduatine  clothes.  The  tailor-shop  boys  made  the 
boys'  suits.  The  industrial  and  literary  exhibit  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  credit- 
able to  the  school  and  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  Indian  youth. 

From  July  2  to  7  the  first  summer  institute  of  Indian  workers  was  held  here  by 
Supt.  Hailmann  and  supervisors  of  Indian  education.  One  hundred  and  tiiirty 
employ^  for  the  service  were  in  attendance.  They  were  a  most  intelligent,  inter- 
ested, and  enthusiastic  company. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  the  various  departments  has  been  conducted  the  last 
year  in  a  creditable  manner.  Pupils  have  oeen  detailed  to  the  various  chores  and 
manual  work  of  such  an  institution  and  to  special  training  in  the  grades  in  cooking, 
dressmaking,  and  housekeeping.  The  new  buildings  have  proven  a  great  comfort 
and  convenience  in  the  proper  prosecution  of  school  work. 

At  the  opening  of  this  fall  session  I  was  very  apprehensive  about  securing  the 
necessary  pupils  to  increase  our  attendance  by  100,  but  by  the  1st  of  September  my 
solicitude  was  gone.  All  the  pupils  needed  were  in  sight.  The  oooperatioa  of 
Indian  agents,  the  popularity  of  the  school,  with  the  increasing  desire  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  enabled  me  to  enroll  a  full  school  at  once.  I  have  refused 
a  number  of  applications,  desiring  to  fill  the  remaining  room  with  advanced  pupils 
only. 

The  school  employ^  have  been  faithful  and  capable;  employ^  in  ffood  habits 
and  industry,  and  loyal  to  me  and  the  service.    I  thank  you  for  personal  courtesies 
and  for  prompt  consideration  of  fairness  when  presented. 
Very  respectfally, 

Benjamik  S.  Coppock, 

Stiperintendent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Segrr  Colony  School, 

SegcTf  Okla,,  Augu$i  10,  1894. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this,  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school.  ' 

Attendance. — After  a  vacation  of  two  months,  July  and  August,  this  school  opened 
September  1, 1893.  During  the  month  of  September  the  attendance  was  light  owing 
to  the  fact  of  an  annuity  payment  being  made  to  these  Indians  at  the  agencv,  some 
55  miles  from  the  school,  and  many  of  me  parents  kept  their  children  with  them  to 
attend  this  payment.  Yet  during  this  month  the  enrollment  ran  up  to  62,  the 
average,  however,  being  only  48.  The  experience  of  the  year  before  convinced  me 
that  the  number  then  taken  into  the  school,  68  average  attendance,  was  entirely  too 
many  for  the  accommodations  furnished  by  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms.  For 
this  reason  I  decided  that  an  average  of  60  was  all  that  should  be  accommodated  at 
any  one  time,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  good  resolution,  there  were  on  the  rolls  and 
in  actual  attendance  68  children  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  average  for  the 
entire  year  was  61|,  with  an  enrollment  of  78  names. 

This  large  enrollment  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  Four  were  sent  away  to  train- 
ing schools,  3  married,  2  died,  and  1  was  excused  to  return  to  fanning  with  his 
parents. 
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Fire  of  those  dropped  firom  the  rolls  were  students  who  had  heen  away  to  training 
schools  for  a  few  years  and  had  returned  with  jast  enough  training  to  make  them 
out  of  their  element  in  the  Indian  homes  and  not  enough  to  qualify  them  as  either 
inatraotora  or  assistants;  neither  were  they  qualified  to  form  industrial  habits,  and 
had  no  natural  inclination  to  work  and  earn  their  living  and  care  for  themselves 
withont  some  one  to  goide  and  direct  them.  I  believe  that  the  home  schools  should 
be  like  lights  idong  the  shore— not  only  to  start  the  Indians  out  upon  life's  voyage, 
but  also  to  snide  and  support  the  returned  student  in  home  life.  Thus  we  hold  out 
a  beacon  ox  welcome  to  tnem,  and  when  there  is  nothing  better  for  them  to  do  we 
put  them  on  the  rolls,  in  school  half  the  day  and  at  work  the  other  half.  This  treat- 
ment is  not  congenial  to  their  ideas  of  their  deserts,  as  thev  often  find  themselves  in 
classes  with  chQdren  who  have  never  been  awav  firom  the  home  schools,  or  working 
on  an  equality  with  those  who  have  recently  oeen  taken  from  the  Indian  homes. 
The  only  distinguishing  feature  between  them  is,  perhaps,  the  returned  student  may 
have  a  necktie  and  a  smattering  of  very  poor  JETnglish,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Three  of  this  class  oi  children  were  pursuaded  to  return  to  training 
schools  and  one  went  home  to  help  hid  father  farm.  One  remained  here  to  pursue  his 
studies,  making  fair  advancement  and  performing  all  duties  assigned  him  faithfully. 
Thus,  I  think,  we  did  them  enough  gooa  to  justify  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  tiieir 
care,  yet  this  is  not  the  class  of  students  most  desired. 

I  was  told  b^  the  Indians  concerning  the  three  voung  women  who  were  married  that 
in  all  probability  thev  would  not  remain  in  school  long;  but  we  were  needing^  the 
help  of  some  large  girls  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  thus  we  took  them  in  as 
much  for  the  good  they  would  do  the  school  as  for  the  good  we  would  do  them.  They 
were  put  to  work  in  kitchen,  laundry,  dormitories,  and  sewing  room,  and  the  few 
months  they  remained  they  acquired  much  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  housework. 
They  learned  to  run  and  care  for  a  sewing  machine,  to  write  their  names  le^bly,  and 
learned  to  speak  a  few  words  in  English.  They  acquired  sentiments  and  ideas  that 
will  be  of  use  to  them  through  li^,  and  we  made  of  them  friends  of  the  school. 
Although  they  are  now  living  m  the  midst  of  uncivilized  Indians,  they  will  use  their 
influence  for  the  school  where  they  know  they  will  receive  fHendly  counsel  and 
enconra^ins  words. 

Early  m  the  year  word  was  given  out  that  there  vrould  be  chosen  five  Indians  to 
serve  as  a  school  committee,  with  whom  the  superintendent  would  counsel  in  regard 
to  school  matters,  and  who  would  be  required  to  visit  the  school  and  inspect  and 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  teaching  and  treatment  their  children  were 
receiving.  The  duties  laid  out  for  them  were  numerous  and  varied.  I  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  there  would  be  found  good  men  who  would  be  willing  to  serve 
on  this  committee,  as  there  was  no  pay  connected  with  it.  Yet  when  word  was  given 
oat  that  the  Indians  should  nominate  a  number  of  men  i^om  whom  would  be  chosen 
the  five  required,  and  when  the  nominations  were  handed  in,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  so  many  good  men  named  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  choose  the  five  suited  for 
the  place.  To  this  school  committee  is  due  much  of  the  satisfaction,  harmony,  and 
cormality,  and  through  it  regular  attendance  has  been  maintained  all  through  the 
school  year. 

BelitUwi  between  parents  and  sehooL—While  the  parents  were  not  obtrusive,  yet 
they  liked  very  mucn  to  visit  their  children  in  school.  The  boys  would  ffo  with  their 
^stiiers  to  the  hog  pens,  the  hennery,  the  stables,  and  the  garden,  and  the  time  they 
spent  in  these  rounds  showed  they  found  much  to  interest  them  there.  The  girls, 
aco<»npanied  by  their  mothers  and  little  sisters,  would  go  to  their  dormitorv  rooms, 
and  not  infrequently  would  bring  forth  from  a  bureau  c&a  wer  a  partly  finished  bed- 
qnilt,  a  little  shirt,  or  dress  neatly  made.  The  girl  would  assure  her  mother  that 
these  articles  were  her  own  property  and  made  by  her  own  hands,  the  quilt  being 
pieced  from  scraps  from  the  sewing  room  or  pieces  given  her  by  employ^  and 
friends,  and  that  the  shirt  was  made  for  her  little  brother  to  wear  to  Sunday  school, 
and  that  her  sister  should  wear  the  dress  and  sit  with  the  school  children,  instead  of 
with  the  camp  Indians.  The  mother  would  examine  the  sewing  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blocks  and  comment  on  it,  while  the  little  sister  would  look  with  evident 
wonder  and  admiration  at  what  she  saw.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  the  mother  took 
in  this  kind  of  work,  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  when  the  scraps  from 
the  sewing  room  run  short  and  there  was  no  other  supply  she  would  come  with  a 
ToU  of  suitable  cloth,  and  the  work  went  on.    I  can't  say  that  the  influence  of  the 

K rents  haa  in  any  way  been  detrimental  to  tne  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do 
lieve  that  the  school  has  exerted  great  influence  for  good  over  them.  Through  the 
vacations  the  girls  frequently  visit  the  school,  ask  permission  to  go  to  the  sewing 
room,  where  they  make  garments  for  their  parents,  brothers  or  sis&rs,  or  for  them- 
selTes.  They  fbrnish  their  own  material,  and  are  almost  daily  furnishing  proof  to 
the  eamp  Indtans  of  their  superior  skill  over  the  girls  who  have  never  been  in  school. 
Pisflipmie.^Boon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  complaint  was  made  that  the  large 
girls  were  sancy,  insolent,  and  disobedient.  After  investigating  the  matter  I  found 
that  the  employ 6  in  charge  of  the  girls  was  pursuing  a  very  i^udicious  course  in 
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their  management,  and  that  she  did  not  possess  ihe  tact  and  discretion  so  necesncy 
in  a  person  naving  charge  of  their  govemment.  Upon  this  employ^  being  replaoed 
by  one  having  tact  and  ability  to  manage,  order  and  discipline  were  restored.  We 
permit  no  insubordination,  bat  keep  the  principle  well  denned  that  the  way  of  the 
tmpsgressor  is  hard,  and  that  good  deportment  will  be  recognised  and  rewarded. 
The  discipline  is  as  nearly  correct  as  we  think  adyisable  in  a  new  school,  the  method 
being  to  teach  the  child  to  obey  rather  than  to  enforce  discipline,  and  the  results 
folly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

Boiioolioam  work. — Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  of  the  schoolrooms  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  teachers  were  faithful,  untiring,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  The 
teaching  consisted  in  English  speaking,  the  common  branches,  drawing,  etc.  The 
night  schools  were  devoted  to  general  exercises  and  the  teftcluAg  of  practical  sub- 
jects. It  was  during  these  sessions  that  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  children 
were  published  and  all  programmes  were  announced.  It  was  uanally  followed  each 
evening  by  music  and  social  gatherings  of  the  employ^  and  larger  pupils,  from 
which  much  benetit  and  pleasure  were  derived.  The  school  was  oiviaea  into  two 
divisions,  and  all  children  large  enough  to  work  were  in  school  one  half  of  the  day 
and  at  work  the  other  half. 

Each  holiday  was  celebrated  by  carrying  out  a  procramme  suitable  to  the  occasion 
and  such  teaching  as  was  necessary  to  give  the  eniwen  an  idea  of  its  intention. 

Induitrial  work. — ^The  industrial  work  of  the  boys  consists  principally  in  seneral 
femn  work.  They  also  help  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  dormitories,  uid  at  suen  work 
about  the  house  as  can  be  done  by  them.  While  no  mechanical  trades  have  been 
taught,  yet  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  hammer,  and  the 
square,  and  have  rendered  much  assistance  in  the  work  on  the  buildings.  Eight  of 
the  school  boys  shingled  one  half  of  the  new  bam  erected  under  oontracty  the  con- 
tractor paying  them  the  same  he  paid  white  mechanics  for  the  other  haln  and  tke 
boys'  work  was  equally  as  good  as  the  other.  They  help  run  the  sawmill^  which 
is  now  managed  by  one  white  man,  the  school  farmer,  Mid  by  Indiana.  The  bo^rs 
have  been  taught  to  run  the  mowers  and  the  binder  and  such  other  machdneiy  as  is 
used  on  the  farm.  Thev  have  done  the  larger  part  of  the  plowing  and  hanrowing 
and  are  regularly  detailed  to  the  farm  work. 

The  girls  are  taught  laundry  work,  cooking,  baking,  sewinff,  cutting,  and  fitting, 
as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  fancy  work.  The  sewing  &  the  girls  was  dcme 
entirely  by  them,  as  well  as  the  making  of^  the  boys'  shirts,  underwear,  and  14  pain 
of  pants.  They  pieced  and  quilted  6  bedquilts.  The  number  of  garmenta  manu- 
factured by  the  girls  in  the  sewing  room  was  992  for  the  entire  school  year,  embrac- 
ing all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  needed  by  an  Indian  school,  and  in  addition  a 
large  amount  of  bed  linen  and  window  hangings.  Every  girl  large  enough  can  run 
a  sewing  machine,  and  they  are  no  less  efficient  in  mending  garments  by  hand.  The 
small  girls  have  sewed  rags  enough  to  make  41  yards  of  carpet.  The  fact  that  we 
have  no  white  seamstress,  and  that  the  sewing  is  all  done  by  uie  girls,  uid,  furUiar, 
that  the  work  of  the  sewing  room  is  khead  of  the  actual  needs,  all  apeak  £qc  the 
work  done. 

live  stock. — The  experience  and  observation  oi  the  past  year  have  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  in  stock  we  must  put  our  main  dependence.  The  increase  of  the  aohool 
stock  will  also  bear  out  this  idea.  There  now  belong  to  the  school  2  teams  oi  mares, 
3  mules,  1  saddle  pony,  2  yearling  colts,  2  sucking  colts,  and  a  mule  eolt.  From 
the  teams  now  on  hand  we  believe  th^e  need  be  no  more  calls  on  the  Govefmuiaat 
for  work  stock  for  the  school,  even  though  we  double  or  treble  the  land  cultivated, 
as  is  now  hoped  to  be  done.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  school  used  15,940  pounda 
of  net  beef,  worth  at  oontract  rate  $1,257.50,  and  1.600  pounds  of  bacon,  and  460 
pounds  of  lard,  worth  $237;  all  worth  $1,494.60.  All  this  can  be  supplied  for  the 
xhture  &om  the  stock  on  hand,  and  that,  too,  without  depleting  the  herds  below  tha 
number  required  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  dairy  herd  has  furnished  milk  for  the  school,  and  some  butter.  We  hope  to 
increase  the  dair^  herd  during  the  year  by  breaking  in  some  youn^  heifers,  and  in 
time  to  make  tms  an  important  feature  of  the  schooL  The  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  is  the  time  most  favorable  in  this  warm  climate  to  realise  the  best  resnlta 
^rom  the  dairy,  the  only  obstacle  being  the  scarcity  of  grass  at  this  season  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  I  have  asked  for  aathority  to  buy  a  feed  mill  to. attach  to  the  en^pie 
with  which  to  grind  the  barley,  rye,  oat^  and  wheat,  thereby  making  suitable  feed 
for  the  cows  as  well  as  the  horses,  hogs,  and  beef  cattle.  Meal  lor  the  children 
could  be  furnished  in  the  same  way. 

Baildinn  and  impiovsmsnts. — Durmg  the  year  there  was  built  by  contract  one  bam, 
and  by  the  employ^  and  schoolboys  one  stable  65  by  14  feet,  built  &em  lumber 
sawed  at  the  Govemment  sawmill,  and  run  by  the  school  force :  one  hennery,  frame, 
14  by  14  feet,  covered  outside  with  pine,  the  dimension  and  sneeting  being  native 
lumber  furnished  by  the  school ;  also  one  stone  and  brick  outbuildings  10  by  10  feet, 
built  by  employ^  and  Indians,  and  all  material  furnished  by  the  school  except  the 
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•liinglet,  floor,  doon,  etc.  A  ^Um  Males  was  pat  np  with. a  small  amount  of  hired 
Iftbor,  snd  the  water  mains  were  extended  to  the  staoles  and  sawmill.  One  mile  of 
ttew  SBVioe  has  been  erected  and  the  remainder  kept  in  repair,  all  of  which  hae  been 
done  bj  the  echool  force. 

Health. — ^The  health  of  the  school  has  been  comparatively  good,  though  there  have 
been  two  deaths  from  among  the  echolars.  Both  of  these  had  scrofala  in  their 
eystema,  and  were  not  considered  as  navinj^  robnst  const! tntions.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  go  home  early  in  their  sickness,  it  being  thought,  all  things  considered, 
best  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  sore  eyes,  from  which  the  school  suffered  so  much  the  year  befbre,  has  been 
entirely  eraoicated.  The  means  used  to  accomplish  this  was  the  arranging  for  their 
wf^ine  in  a  stream  of  water  coming  from  the  hydrant  instead  of  in  basins,  and  in 
using  the  utmost  yigilance  in  watching  for  indications  of  the  disease  and  applying 
remediea  at  the  first  symptoms.  This  disease  has  in  the  past  been  quite  prevalent 
in  camp,  but  of  late  they  have  come  to  the  school  for  remedies  and  directions  for 
treating  the  disease,  which  has  produced  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better. 

There  being  no  physician  provided  for  the  school,  the  clerk  and  industrial  teacher 
have  had  charge  of  the  hosp?tal  department,  conducting  the  work  more  by  hygienic 
treatment  and  simple  remeoies  to  prevent  diseases  than  by  treating  them  after  they 
are  established.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  facilities. &r  caring  for  the 
dok. 

Bmplo^<is. — ^There  has  been  but  one  change  among  the  white  employ^  daring 
the  entire  year.  We  started  in  with  two  new  employ^  appointed  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  were  carried  on  tne  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year 
six  IndiMi  emi^oy^,  four  goiM  to  school  one-half  of  the  day  and  two  working  all 
the  day,  all  rendering  good  and  efficient  service  and  earning  the  wages  paid  them. 
There  is  so  much  depending  on  a  good,  efficient  corps  of  employ^  and  so  little  can 
be  aocomplished  witiiout  them,  that  I  feel  personally  indebted  to  all  the  employ^ 
of  this  school  for  the  efficient  services  they  have  rendered.  I  have  felt  fr^e  to  call 
on  any  one  of  them  at  an^  hour  of  the  day  or  nisht  for  the  performance  of  any 
aecsssary  work  with  the  assurance  that  the  call  will  be  cheerfully  responded  to  by 
their  best  efforts. 

WiseeHanseoi. — It  has  been  my  declared  purpose  to  eventuallv  make  this  school 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  We  have  ample  land  on  which  to  graze 
the  herds  to  make  the  beef,  land  to  cultivate  by  which  to  grow  feed  for  .the  stock 
and  bread  for  the  school,  can  furnish  the  work  stock,  and  boss  from  which  to  make 
the  pork  and  lard,  can  riUse  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  dairy  pioducts,  and  eggs 
and  poultry  from  the  hennery.  The  products  of  the  school  can  be  made  so  extensive 
and  varied  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  in  one  cereal  could  be  made  good  in  another. 
To  prove  that  my  proposition  is  practical  and  that  it  is  being  practiced,  I  will  say 
that  though  the  scnoolis  new,  having  raised  but  one  crop  previous  to  this  one,  we 
have,  during  the  last  year,  famished  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  for  the 
ehildren  from  the  home  products,  and  for  the  coming  year  will  furnish  70  or  75  per 
sent.  Tet  our  plans  and  arrangements  are  just  in  their  infancy.  I  claim  the  results 
are  ample,  the  situation  being  considered,  to  fully  justify  and  sustain  my  proposition. 
We  have  only  to*  apply  good  Judgment,  industry,  and  economy  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  a  private  business  to  accomplish  these  results. 

Tbe  Indians  of  tne  Soger  colonv  are  separated  froti  all  other  Indians  of  their 
tribes  by  white  settlers  living  all  around  them.  They  are  over  50  miles  from  the 
railroad.  They  have  140  children  of  school  age,  and  though  they  are  willing  to 
send  tiiem  to  this  school  we  have  accommodations  for  only  60.  Last  year,  under 
instruotions  from  the  Department,  we  submitted  plans  for  a  new  building  which,  if 
boilt.  would  aceommodate  nearly  all  the  remainaer  of  the  children  of  school  age. 
The  bnilding  was  not  allowsd^the  reason  assigned  being  that  there  are  other  schools 
to  which  these  children  can  be  sent.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  of  these  children  have 
been  taken  to  other  schools,  and  farther,  that  under  existing  rules  they  can  not  be, 
lor  none  of  them  have  been  in  the  home  schools  four  years,  as  the  rules  require.  Thus 
it  is  that  over  one-half  of  the  children  of  this  colonv  havepassed  another  year  amid 
the  same  environments  which  made  their  parents  Indians.  If  it  is  economy  to  educate 
nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  this  colony  how  much  more  so  would  it  be  to  edu- 
eate  them  all  f  The  cost  to  educate  120  children  at  this  school  would  not  be  twice  as 
mnch  as  for  the  present  attendance.  I  think  there  is  no  place  where  these  children 
coold  be  educated  so  cheaply  as  right  here  at  home,  and  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  parents  would  rather  have  them  go.  Give  us  the  buildings  to  accommodate 
them  and  I  will  guarantee  free  transportation  fr^m  their  homes  to  the  school  and 
Tetam.  The  cost  of  this  alone  to  convey  them  to  some  of  the  training  schools 
would  amount  to  enough  to  provide  the  room  for  them  at  this  school. 

Last  October  the  school  made  an  exhibit  at  the  district  fair  at  Elreno,  Okla., 
60  miles  from  this  school.  The  exhibit  took  12  premiums  and  diplomas,  $36  m  cash 
premiums,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  $25  premium  on  the  best  collection 
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of  home  products.  This  waa  taken  uot  in  competition  with  other  IndimnB  uid 
BchoolB,  but  with  the  sorroonding  country.  We  also  took  two  premioms  on  brood 
mares  and  one  on  a  colt.  When  the  fair  delegation  came  home  with  the  blue  and 
pink  ribbons  and  the  diplomas  the  children  displayed  as  much  enthusiasm  as  whila 
children:  and  why  notf 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Indian  Office,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  granting  of 
my  many  reonests.  It  also  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  treat- 
ment of  Acting  India  nAgent  Capt.  A.  E.  Woodson,  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency.  His  cordial  support  of  this  school  has  been  yalnable  and  is  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Skgkr,  SuperintmidemL 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisu^,  Pa.,  AuffU9t  2S,  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  work 
of  this  school,  and  in  doing  it  am  reminded  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
service  where  one  of  the  lar^r  schools  has  remained  under  continuous  management 
for  anything  like  the  period  indicated.  To  this  fact,  and  the  experience  gained  dur^ 
ing  these  years,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  that  continues  to  attend 
this  school,  which  has  been  so  firuitftil  in  forwarding  the  whole  work  of  Indian  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  in  all  departments  without  material 
change  from  past  y  ears^  only  such  alterations  being  made  in  class  and  other  work  as 
tend^  to  improTe  the  instruction  and  increase  the  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

A  material  advancement  in  grades  has  been  made  in  the  schoolroom  department. 
The  progress  of  the  individual  pupil  has  been  more  closely  noted,  and  whenever  his 
mental  aevelopment  enabled  him  to  do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  he  waa  promoted. 
The  possibility  of  promotion  at  any  time  has  been  a  healthy  stimulus.  Regular  claas 
promotions  were  made  March  1,  at  which  time  the  strongest  and  brightest  minds 
were  permitted  to  skip  a  room  or  grade,  and  by  this  means  were  kept  working  with 
pupils  of  equal  i>ower,  instead  of  leading  a  slow  class  and  losing  incentive.  The 
naif-day  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  observing  teacher  to  have  almost  an  ideal 
grouping  or  classification  of  pupils. 

8i>ecifu  five-minute  exercises,  after  the  usual  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening 
of  school  dailVj  have  been  held  throughout  the  year.  The  subjeots  considered  have 
been  history,  literature,  science,  bi(»graphy,  and  morals,  the  scholars  and  teachers 
taking  turns  in  presenting  a  selection.  The  exercises  have  been  sufficiently  instruct- 
ive and  helpful  to  warrant  this  special  mention. 

The  teachers'  meeting,  held  weekly  during  the  year,  unifies  sympathies,  aims  and 
methods,  and  gives  increased  esprit  de  corps  so  valuable  to  the  highest  suocess  of 
any  effort  depending  on  a  collective  body  of  workers. 

udustiiaL — Schoofshops  are  becoming,  year  by  year,  more  exclusively  school-tiiiio 
employment  places,  the  summer  vacation  being  spent  in  farm  work  at  the  sohool,  or 
out  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  only  enough  students  remaining  during  the 
summer  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  premises.  This  change  we  welcome,  for  the 
shops  are  primarily  instructive,  and  not  for  the  unlimited  manufacturing  of  ^oods. 
The  change  of  occupation  is  beneficial  to  the  student  and  quickly  qualifies  him  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  also  this  great  benefit  derived  fktim  this  summar 
exodus  ;  the  Indian  boy  is  for  this  period  no  longer  an  Indian,  but  a  man  working 
for  wages. 

The  ^aracter  of  the  work  done  in  the  shops  is  of  equal  grade  with  former  yean, 
and  there  is  g^reater  gain  in  self-reliance,  as  well  as  ability,  on  the  part  of  t^ 
apprentices. 

As  the  years  go  by  and  the  various  educational  influences  at  work  have  their 
effect  on  the  Indians  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  greatly  increased  ability  to  receive 
verbal  instruction,  so  that  whereas  years  ago  the  instruction  given  was  a  matter  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  that  is  not  now  the  case  exclusively. 
The  lan^page  difficulty  is  largely  overcome,  and  Indian  youth  intelligently  rM«ive 
instructiongiven  in  the  English  language. 

Farms. — The  school  farms  and  dairy  have  proved  themselves,  as  heretofore,  oaeftal 
and  necessary  adjuncts  in  supplying  vegetables,  mUk,  ^d  butter.  The  season  this 
year  has  been  more  favorable  for  farm  crops  than  last  year,  and  the  rsanlts  iadl- 
cated  for  the  year  are  excellent.  The  herd  of  cows  came  through  the  winter  In  better 
condition  than  ever  before,  and  by  the  use  of  ensilage  as  fbod  the  flow  wmA  qoality 
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of  the  milk  was  well  maintained  during  the  winter  mouths,  the  product  iu  riohness 
equaling  that  of  cowb  on  green  pasture.  The  results  thus  obtained  lead  us  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  ensilage  as  winter  feed  for  stock.  The  utility  of  this  course 
has  been  a  matter  of  expenmenfc  for  some  years,  but  I  uow  regard  the  economy,  as 
well  as  the  desirability,  of  ensilage  feeding  in  this  locality  settled. 

The  dairy,  since  the  time  it  was  first  made  a  prominent  feature,  has  been  con- 
ducted wholly  by  the  Indians,  who  have  had  the  care  of  the  cattle,  the  milk,  buttw 
making,  and  the  dairy  utensils,  and  the  service  has  been  well  performed. 

Outing. — ^The  outing  system  continues  the  distiuctive  feature  that  it  has  been  for 
all  the  years  past.  As  the  spring  season  approached  it  was  feared  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  great  supply  of  unemployed  labor  would  bring 
diffionlty  in  placing  out  our  usual  quota.  Such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  ana  as  usual  more  applioatious  were  received  than  could  be  filled,*  but  at 
slightly  reduced  wages  from  previous  years. 

The  number  out  during  the  year,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  has  been :  Boys, 
493 ;  girls,  328.  There  has  been  less  trouble  with  these  out  pupils  than  in  any  pre^ 
rious  year.  The  system  seems  to  be  understood  more  perfectly  by  all  parties.  The 
countiy  home  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  students,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
lasting  friendships  are  formed  between  the  Indian  students  and  the  families  of 
which  for  a  time  they  are  members. 

The  results  with  the  girls  are  specially  gratifying  this  year.  Their  services  are 
so  generally  acceptable  that  my  visiting  agent  stated  that  she  could  place  500  girls 
in  good  homes  if  she  had  them  available. 

The  results  of  this  plan  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  and  are  more 
effective  as  an  education  to  self-support  than  any  training  that  could  be  given  in 
any  school.  The  plan  entails  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  correspondence  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  homes,  arriving  at  just  compensation,  examining  reports 
monthly,  the  details  of  transportation,  and  the  supervision  by  visiting  agents, 
made  twice  each  year. 

Apaches. — ^Among  those  whose  record  as  workers  is  generally  good  are  the  Apaches 
from  Mount  Vernon.  Most  of  them  have  now  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
the  fnU  period  of  five  years — some  for  eight  years — a  large  part  of  their  time  having 
been  spent  away  from  the  school.  Many  of  them  are  mature  men  and  women — not 
Tenerally  bright  as  students,  but  speaking  and  writing  enough  English  to  get  along. 

be  question  arises^  What  is  their  future?  They  are  becoming  restless  and  impa- 
tient for  a  solution  of  this  question.  They  came  here  as  prisoners  of  war.  What  is 
Their  present  status?  Are  they  still  prisoners?  This  question  should  be  answered 
^n  the  near  fature.  • 

Buildinsi. — During  the  summer  all  buildings  have  been  renovated  by  the  use  of 
paint  and  kalsomine  and  a  good  deal  of  the  bedding  has  been  renewed,  so  that  the 
students'  quarters  are  now  in  specially  good  condition,  thoroughly  purified,  and 
healthful. 

Chieago  awards. — In  my  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
the  school  in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  I  have  since 
been  notified  that  a  diploma  was  awarded  the  school  for  its  exhibitj  of  which  the 
text  is  as  follows : 

[DepAriment  of  liberal  arts.  Chicago,  111.    Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.] 

AWARD. 

BzoetleBoe  of  methods,  ol^Jeets,  and  results,  as  a  part  of  the  best  plan  for  the  industrial,  intellectual, 
pateiotio,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  training  of  the  Indian  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  civilized 
■ociety,  seen,  first,  in  his  separation  from  savage  surroundings;  second,  in  'wise  and  well-fitted  plana 
and  methods  of  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  peveral  years  of  school 
lifit,  during  which  they  learn  conditions  of  caring  for  health  and  are  prepared  for  active  affidrs  in 
eommoD  atadies,  such  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  composition,  geography,  music,  book- 
kesping,  and  morals;  and  in  industries  for  girls,  such  as  household  economy,  needlework,  cutting  of 
farmenti,  and  cooking;  and  for  1>o3rs,  fartuing,  carpentering,  blacksmithmg,  harness,  and  wajron 
making,  the  making  of  tinware  and  shoes,  ana  printing ;  third,  as  seen  in  the  outing  system,  oy 
whir h  the  jrapils  are  placed  in  good  families,  where  both  dovs  and  girls,  for  a  year  or  more,  become 
tenihar,  by  obeervation  and  practice,  with  all  the  customs  ana  amenities  of  American  home  life,  fixing 
what  they  haTe  been  learning  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  school ;  fourth,  as  seen  in  the  rcHulta 
attained,  and  (a)  in  the  outing  system  for  1892,  wnioh  resulted  in  the  earning  by  404  boys  of  $16,608.83, 
and  by  2tSxiilB  of  $5,170.15,  or  a  total  of  $21,868.98,  all  of  which  was  placed  to  their  individual  credit; 
and  (0)  in  the  nsefiil  and  wortiiy  livee  of  the  great  majority  of  all  who  have  returned  to  their  Indian 


John  Eaton,  IndxvidualJudge, 

Approved: 

John  Boyd  Thatcher, 
Chairman  Committee  on  A  tvardi. 

An  exhibit  of  com  and  wheat  raised  on  the  school  farm  and  sent  as  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  exhibit  was  also  awarded  a  diploma  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlcoltnxa. 
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[Department  of  Agrioulture,  Cbioago,  V\.    Indiiin  ladnttrinl  Sobool.  Carlisle,  P*.] 

AWARD. 
Com  on  «ar.— Earn  well  filled  with  plump,  sound  gr*in  of  j^ood  color. 

Indimdmta  Jmigt. 

Wheat.—YMd  from  22  to  aSbnabels  per  aoro;  veigbt,  63  pounds  perfbusbel.    Good,  plump  grain. 

F.  K.  Bbioos, 

TntHvidual  Judge, 
Approval : 

John  Bovd  Tratobbb, 
Ohuirmmt^  Comtnitim  on  Aworda. 

These  awards  I  regard  as  creditable  alike  to  the  Department,  the  school,  and  the 
Indian  race. 

The  exhibit  in  the  liberal  arts  department  was  a  point  of  interest  to  man^  dis- 
tingnished  visitors^  incliiding  the  educational  ofScials  of  many  foreign  conntnea^  as 
wen  as  prominent  workers  in  the  home  and  foreign  mission  fields. 

The  most  gratifying  feature,  however,  of  our  connection  with  the  World's  Pair 
was  the  visit  made  in  October  of  upward  of  450  of  the  students  in  a  special  train 
of  ten  coacheS;  leaving  Carlisle  at  midnight  October  1,  and  returning  at  midnight 
October  7.  after  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  stay  of  more  than  four  days  in 
Chicago,  during  which  time  the  services  of  the  band  in  the  different  band  stands,  a 
concert  in  festival  hall  by  the  band  and  choir,  and  a  daily  parade  and  drill  of  one 
hour  by  the  battalion  of  five  companies  of  school  cadets,  were  accepted  by  the 
management  as  earning  an  entrance  for  the  whole  number  of  students  to  the  groonds, 
and  incidentally  gave  the  school,  and  all  Government  Indian  s(Shool  work,  great 
publicity.  The  expenses  of  this  trip  were  paid  by  the  students  themselves  from 
their  summer  earnings,  specially  favorable  rates  being  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  the  use  of  a  special  train  which  ran  to  and  from  Chicago  a^  a  section 
of  the  fast  Columbian  Express.  I  consider  the  outlay  of  this  trip  a  good  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  students,  educationally.  The  event  constitutes  a  lifBtime 
memory,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  like  trip  with 
Indian  or  any  other  school. 

Social. — An  Indian  school  differs  from  most  others  in  that  there  is  so  much  to  teaoh 
in  regard  to  manners  that  with  others  come  naturally  in  the  course  of  family  life. 
One  of  these  necessary  features  is  that  of  association  of  the  sexes  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. This  is  fostered  by  sociables,  held  once  a  month,  where  all  students  are  pres- 
ent, under  the  supervision  of  officers  and  teachers,  and  two  hours  are  spent  in  soeial 
visiting,  g^mos,  etc.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  the  school  several  literary 
societies  among  the  boys  and  one  among  the  girls.  These  hold  their  regular  meet- 
ings, debate  live  issues,  and  at  times,  on  challenge,  hold  competitive  public  debates. 
They  also  have  their  annual  banquets,  inviting  the  guests,  and  showing  great  inter- 
est and  ingenuity  in  providing  for  their  entertainment.  Tiie  several  circles  of  the 
Kinc^'s  Daughters  also  have  their  annual  fair  of  articles  manufactured  and  contrib- 
uted for  sale  in  the  furtherance  of  such  benevolent  objects  as  they  may  undertake. 
These  various  interests  are  effective  in  frimishing  a  spur  to  individual  effort  and 
make  the  school  routine  more  bearable  by  breaking  the  monotony  of  it. 

Koral  and  religioui. — ^Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Government  school,  of  the  class  so  ft'o- 
qnently  characterized  as  Godless,  it  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  state  just 
what  is  done  in  regard  to  religious  observances  and  teaching.  There  are  in  tho 
school  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  leading  churches,  both  among  the  students 
and  instructors,  and,  so  far  as  these  churches  are  represented  in  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
their  preaching.  Sabbath  school,  and  other  services  are  attended  by  the  students. 
In  addition,  a  ^bbath  school  is  regularly  held  at  the  school;  also  a  Sunday  service — 
undenominational  in  its  character — and  a  students'  prayer  meeting  weekly. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  active  working  organization  of 
upward  of  100  associates,  with  a  comfortable  hall  for  their  use.  The  association  is 
in  fullmembership  with  the  State  organization  and  duly  represented  by  its  delegates 
in  convention. 

The  King's  Daughters  order  is  also  a  strong  force  among  the  girls,  very  beneficial 
in  its  results. 

Pastors  of  the  town  meet  with  and  give  instruction  weekly  to  the  students  con- 
nected with  their  several  churches.  We  are  also  frequently  visited  by  eminent 
ministers,  evangelists,  and  missionaries  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  always  have  full  opportunity  with  the  young  minds  here  gathered. 
Ko  pupils  come  here  and  go  away  ignorant  of  Christian  truth  and  morality,  whether 
they  adopt  them  or  not. 

Band  and  athletics. — ^The  school  band  reached  its  hig[hest  efficiency  under  Uie  spur 
of  preparation  for  the  Columbian  celebrations,  andmamtains  the  quality  of  its  music, 
so  that  it  continues  to  be  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  school  and  a  favorite 
organization  in  a  district  which  has  many  fine  bands. 
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In  the  moDth  of  April  last,  in  respoiise  to  repeated  invitations  to  appear  in  Waeh- 
ington  with  the  band  and  the  choir,  I  arranged  for  a  series  of  entertainments  to  be 
giTen  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn, 
with  the  result  of  enlisting  the  good  will  of  many  influential  ])eople,  and  winning 
every  where  the  most  favorable  notice.  In  regard  to  the  musical  capacity  of  the 
students,  as  well  as  their  general  ability  and  appearance,  the  opinion  of  all  who 
bear  tb«n  is  eloquently  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  in 
s  recent  letter.  He  says:  ''It  is  impossible  to  relegate  to  permanent  barbarism  a 
people  endowed  with  the  musical  abuities  shown  by  these  young  Indians.'' 

In  the  field  of  athletics,  the  baseball  and  football  teams  have  been  able  to  hold 
tbeir  own  with  the  various  college  and  other  clubs  with  which  they  have  contended, 
fairly  dividing  the  honors.  The  gymnasium  has  been  suppliod  with  new  apparatus, 
and  during  the  winter  about  twenty  minutes'  gymnastic  drill  was  given  to  all  students 
daily. 

Oensral. — There  is  one  topic  in  connection  with  Indian  education  in  the  East 
that  has  of  late  been  thrust  prominently  to  the  front,  as  though  it  were  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  has  found  its  ofScial  expression  in  that  clause  of  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  which  forbids  the  taking  of  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  to  a  school  outside  ot  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reservation  is  situated,  without  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  parents  or  next  of  kin,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  agent. 

That  such  a  provision  was  deemed  necessary  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  some- 
where, sometime,  there  has  been  forcible  action  in  removing  children  from  their 
homes  to  distant  schools,  and  so  compelling  them  to  become  educated  and  civilized. 
Desirable  as  such  a  course  might  be  for  the  highest  good  of  the  Indians,  no  student 
has  erer  entered  Carlisle  in  the  way  indicateia  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chiracahua  Apaches,  who  were  transferred  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Uy  never  varying  instructions  to  my  agents  and  others  bringing  students  to  Carlisle 
have  been  **  with  consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  concurrence  of  the  agent  and 
school  officials."  The  agent  signs  a  certified  list  of  students  (who  have  previously 
been  examined  by  the  agency  physician),  and  thereby  formally  transfers  them  to  the 
care  of  the  school — a  careful  record  of  such  transfers  being  kept  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  and  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  surreptitious  removal  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

This  much  for  the  facts:  now,  as  to  the  morals  of  such  a  rule,  what  are  the  influ- 
ences to  be  overcome  on  tne  part  of  an  Indian  parent  in  sending  a  child  away  to  a 
distant  school f  First,  there  is  a  family  separation^  something  that  is  not  strange 
or  new  to  the  people  of  America,  but  still  it  is  a  serious  obstacle.  Another  consid- 
eration of  more  weight  to  the  Indian  is  the  girls,  who,  in  many  oases,  are  articles  of 
merchandise  at  an  early  age,  and  the  getting  away  from  the  reservation  has  been 
their  only  protection  from  being  sold  into  a  state  of  polygamy,  disgusting  in  its 
incidents,  and  opposed  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land.  In  the  one  case  the  profit 
is  to  the  venaJ  parent,  and  in  the  other  case  the  benefit  is  to  the  girl. 

Again,  where  money  annuity  payments  are  made,  if  the  child  is  away  at  school, 
these  payments  accumulate  either  at  the  school  or  in  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  amount  to  a  respectable  sum :  but  at  home,  or  at  a  home  school,  this 
tmoont  is  added  to  the  family  income,  and  falls  into  the  trader's  hands  at  onoe.  I 
also  find  that  at  some  ration  agencies,  if  in  the  home  school,  the  family  receives  a 
ration  for  the  absent  child  on  the  family  ticket,  and  the  child  is  also  rationed  at  the 
school,  but  if  away  at  a  distant  school,  the  ration  is  stopped  altogether,  as  it 
^oiild  be.  In  other  words,  the  Government  says  to  the  parent,  ''If  you  send  your 
child  to  the  home  school  I  will  give  your  family  an  extra  ration.  If  von  send  it 
sway  to  a  nonreservation  school,  you  can  not  have  the  ration."  From  the  Indian's 
standpoint,  it  therefore  pays  to  keep  the  child  on  the  reservation.  Incidentally,  the 
ignorant  Indian  is  made  a  Judge  in  a  matter  that  he  is  not  competent  intelligently 
to  decide,  and  unreasoning  instinct  and  self-interest  control. 

In  this  matter,  with  all  due  deference  to  parental  instinct  and  afifection,  it  seems 
only  just  that  as  the  Government,  for  the  most  part,  is  paying  the  bills,  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order  that  such  moral  pressure  as  the  circumstances  easily  admit  of  be 
used  to  place  in  the  paths  of  progress  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  so  that  those 
who  are  now  in  the  wane  of  life  may  indeed  be  the  last  of  their  race  so  far  as 
ignoranoe,  ineapacity,  and  dependence  are  concerned. 

Onnelnsion. — Indian  education  has  had  its  experimental  and  formative  stages.  It 
i»  now  universally  admitted  that  the  Indian  can  be  and  should  be  educated,  and 
that  the  Government  should  do  the  work.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  future  the  some- 
what monotonous  but  necessary  work  of  keeping  on,  keeping  at  it,  until  the  work 
is  done,  and  until  the  need  for  schools  exclusivmy  Indian  shall  have  passed  away 
and  the  Indian,  throueh  his  intelligence  and  industry,  becomes  a  free  and  independ- 
ent eitisen,  to  whom  all  the  schools  and  occupations  of  the  country  open  and  become 
ftvailable. 

In  working  to  this  end,  Carlisle  loses  no  opportunity  of  planting  in  the  minds  of 
^"'  under  her  care  the  idea  that  the  future  is,  one  nation,  one  people,  one  Ian- 
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gaage.  one  way  to  oomfortable  living,  open  alike  to  the  Indian  and  tlie  white  race, 
embodied  in  that  ancient  decree,  ''In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thon  eat  bread." 
I  give,  as  follows,  the  statistics  of  population  for  the  school  year: 


lYibe. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  last  re- 
port. 

New  pupils 
reoelvoil. 

Total 

during 

year. 

5 

70 
11 
3 
34 
2 
2 
0 
1 

1 
34 

12 

101 

1 

1 

^l 

6 

10 
7 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

24 
1 
6 

93 
2 

29 
1 

38 
8 
1 
1 

36 
1 
3 

37 
2 
5 
1 

49 

13 
4 
3 

76 
6 

20 
1 

12 
6 

Returned 
to  agencies. 

Die 
Male.! 

1 
»d. 

Kemaining 
pt  school. 

TotaL 

Male. 

1 
52 

Fe- 
male. 

2 
in 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Fe- 
male.! 

Male.     *Y 
~"^  male. 

1 

2 
3 

1 

13 
ft  1 

2          2 
42          15 

4 

2 

Apache 

67 

8 

Arapahoe 

Arickaree 

6          5 

1 

1 1 

1           4 
2 

ft 

i 

3 

1 

1  I 

2  1        2 
1 

2 

ft 

AMinabolne 

Bannock  

22 

12 
2 
1 
3 

1 

22          9 

31 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Blackfeet 

1 

.. 

8 

Caddo 

5 

3           2 
I 

5 

9 

Catawba 

1 

1 

10 

Cayuea  

Cherokee 

1 



1  , 

18         15 

5 

35  '      23 

I 

11 

19         15 

2 

11  t        6 

1 
6 

33 

12 

Cheyenne 

Chippewa 

Cree 

6 
52 

I 

4 
82 

...... 

1 

ft 

18 

28 

15 

&8 

14 

1    ...... 

I  1 

1 

1ft 

Creek 

■■■.!..... 

1 

16 

Comanche... 

Crow 

1 
12 

1 
7 

i 

3 

1 

1 

17 

1 

■ 

*"io        7 

4  1 

17 

18 

Flathead 

6' 

1 

•••••> 

4 

19 

Gros  Ventre 

Iroquois 

6 
4 

4 
2 

2 

3  1        2 
5          1 

ft 

20 

i  

1  

1  

T 

6 

?1 

Kalispel 

1 

22 

KawT 

* 

1    

4           1 
' 

1 

23 

Kiowa 

5 
i 

8 

1 

1 

2 

ft 

24 

Menominee 

Miami 

1 

25 

1  1 

1 

::;:::i:::: ::::::!::::::: 

26 

Navaioo 

1 
11 

1 

2 

1 

27 

NezFerce 

Kooksachk 

8 

3 
1 

2 
.. . 

1 

12  1        9 

1  1 

2  1        1 
40         34 

1    

21 

28 

1 

29 

Omaha 

2 

37 
1 

15 
1 

18 
1 

3 
38 

11 

1 
8 
1 
5 
1 

2 

11 

3 

30 

Oneida 

11 

1 
8 

7 

""e 

74 

31 

Ononda^ 

Offaee 

1 

32 

4 

18          2 


1         20 

38 

Otoe 

■..••... 

34 

Ottawa 

20 
2 

7 

11 

11           9 

ao 

8ft 

Pawnee 

i 

1           1 

1    

1 

2 

36 
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I 
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37 
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2 

i;:::::!:::::: 

,           1 

38 

Pieean 

24 

6  1 

1 
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89 

Pottawatomie .... 

40 

PuvaUuD 

2 
17 

1 

{ 

26 

* 

1    

10         14 
1 

1 

41 

Pneblo 

3*         3 

24 

42 

Quapaw 

1 
...... 
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1 

1 

43 

»ac  and  Fox 
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2  1 

2 
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3 

44 

1 
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2 
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1 

1...... 

24         18 

4 ;      8 
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30         32 
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42 

46 

Shawnee 

5 

6 

1 

12 

47 

Shoshone 

4 

1 
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48 

Silets 

8 
1 

•••••• 



3 

49 

Sionx 
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2 

14 
1 

88 
4 
5 

8    ""6' 
1        1 

62 
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Stockbrid^ 

Tnscarora 

Umatilla 

ft 
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1 

I 
1 
1 

9 

52 



53 

Winnebago 
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Aggregate 

4 

3 

4 

1 

i       7          4 
i       1         5 

11 

54 

1 

5 

t  _ 

0 

! 

397 

269 

100 

52 

818 

139 

76 

1 

1 

1 

1 

358       244 

1 
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1 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Pratt, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cav^lrjff  U,  S,  Army,  Sup^ntendent, 

The  CoMMissiONKR  OK  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDREAU,  S.  DAK. 

Flandrbau,  S.  Dak.,  October  8,  1894, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Flandreaii  Indian  Industrial  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894: 
At  the  time  I  assumed  charge  of  the  institution,  on  March  8  last,  the  school  had 
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been  in  aottiAl  operation  only  one  year,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  1894 
op  to  the  time  I  took  charge  was  about  85  papils.  There  were  about  84  in  attend- 
ftDoe  on  the  8th  of  March.  The  average  for  the  fraction  of  the  year,  including  the 
latter  date  and  to  the  SOth  of  June,  was  104  and  a  fraction,  making  the  average  for 
the  whole  year  95. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-'94  ihere  had  been  much  discomfort  if  not  actual  suffering 
tmong  pupils  and  employes  at  the  school,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  steam  plant 
to  properly  warm  the  school  buildings,  the  boys'  dormitory  building  in  particular  hav- 
mg  been  very  cheerless  and  uncomrortable.  On  this  account  and  for  various  other 
lessons  there  came  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  pupils  and  their  parents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  on  June  30,  pursuant  to  an  unfortunate  promise  made  with 
than  when  they  entered  the  school,  most  of  our  pupils  were  sent  home  on  the  agree- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  parents  that  they  would  return  to  the  school  on  the 
1st  of  September.  This  agreement  has  not  been  adhered  to,  and  in  consequence  we 
Ittve  begun  the  new  school  year  with  a  very  small  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  must 
sacore  an  almost  entirely  new  quota  of  children  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  character  and  grade  of  work  done  in  this  school  has  been  similar  to  that  in 
the  other  nonreservanon  schools,  and  the  results  were  fairlv  satisfactory  in  most 
eaies.  Wit^  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  service  rendered  by  employ^  has  been 
eoQscientious  and  satisfactory,  and  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  commendable. 

The  industries  pursued  in  the  school  have  been  confined  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
&rm  and  garden  and  tbe  usual  domestic  pursuits  of  a  boarding  school. 

We  have  felt  the  need  of  facilities  for  teaching  some  of  the  technical  industries. 
We  need  a  few  shops,  where  some  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  trades  may  be 

tMgfat. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  severe  and  prolonged  drought  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, there  were  produced  on  the  school  farm  and  garden  a  fine  crop  of  excellent 
potatoes,  a  Iftrge  yield  of  turnips,  beets,  beans,  radishes,  and  other  vegetables,  a  fair 
crop  of  oats,  and  a  field  of  fine  millet. 

Tjiis  school  has,  ever  since  its  inception,  suffered  from  a  poor  and  inadequate  water 
inpply.  The  water  furnished  by  the  two  bored  wells  at  the  school  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  magnesia,  epsom  salts,  and  other  unpalatable  and  disagreeable 
ingredienta  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  for  drinking  purposes,  and  it 
is  10  ''hard''  as  to  be  wholly  useless  for  laundry  purposes,  even  with  a  liberal  use  of 
vaahingsoda. 

However,  with  the  sanction  of  your  office  and  on  plans  approved  by  yourself,  a 
wtter  system,  embracing  mains  connecting  with  the  plant  of  the  village  of  Flan- 
dnto  and  the  thorough  plumbing  of  the  several  buildings  of  the  school,  has  now  been 
eompleted  and  only  awaits  a  few  days'  work  on  the  pumping  station  to  give  us  an 
abundant  supply  of  soft  and  wholesome  water. 

In  connection  with  the  water  supply  we  have  also  introduced  and  have  completed 
s  complete  sewerage  system  for  the  school,  including  batJirooms  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  fitted  np  in  the  most  approved  and  modem  manner,  with  automatic  steel  boil- 
en,  ind  patent  heaters,  porcelain-lined  iron  bath  tubs,  etc. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  there  was  erected  at  the  school  a  convenient  and  com- 
modious fhune  warehouse  for  the  more  secure  protection  of  the  various  articles  of 
Government  property  pertaining  to  the  institution. 

By  the  terms  of  the  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  with  reference  to  this 
•chool,  the  nmnber  of  pupils  for  which  provision  is  made  is  150.  against  100  the  past 
year.  Our  accommodations  are  ample  for  that  number  of  children,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  them,  but  the  great  drawback  to  securing  them  is  the  absence  of 
authority  from  the  Government  to  take  the  children  from  the  reservations  except 
with  ^e  absolute  free  will  of  both  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  methods  at  present  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  secure  Indian  children 
for  nonreeervation  schools  are  expensive  and  harassing  in  the  extreme,  and  throw 
an  ui^ust  burden  upon  the  management  of  said  schools.  There  should  be  some 
means  devised  for  the  forcible  filling  of  all  Indian  schools,  and  until  this  is  done 
there  is  sure  to  be  always  a  large  crop  of  young  Indians  growing  up  on  the  reserva- 
tions, whil^  we  are  educating  a  few  in  the  schools. 

I  have  tSe  honor  to  inclose  statistical  reiK>rt  herewith. 

fhanlnng  your  office  for  uniform  kindness  and  generous  support  in  the  past,  I  am, 
■ir,  very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leslie  D.  Davis, 

Superintendent, 

The  CoifMissiONXR  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

Pierre  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Pierre f  S.  Dak,,  Juguat  S,  1894, 

Sir  :  I  herewith  suhmit  my  annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  in  compliaaM 
with  office  regulations  ^oveminff  the  same. 

The  history  of  the  school  ha^ong  been  previously  given,  there  is  little  to  record 
here  except  the  work  of  the  past  year,  which  has  been  so  nneventfnl  and  quiet  as 
to  be  entirely  lacking  in  those  incidents  essential  to  an  interesting  report. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  y»ar  we  insisted  upon  a  stricter  physical  examlnatioii 
of  all  new  pupils  enteringthe  school,  and  also  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  seoure  a 
younger  class  of  nu^iln.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  have  l^n  apparent  to  every  one 
connected  with  tne  institution.  The  health  of  the  children  has  been  ezcentionally 
good,  the  attendance  regular,  and  the  progress  in  class-room  work  noticeably  better 
ihan  ever  before.  Runaways  have  been  infrequent,  and  the  discipline  of  this  younger 
class  of  pupils  so  easy  that  rules  have  been  relaxed,  and  far  greater  privileges  and 
freedom  given  the  pupils  than  in  any  iHrevious  year. 

This  experience  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  criticism  or  compari- 
son of  schools  must  be  cruelly  unjust  unless  the  inspector  is  able  and  willing  to  take 
into  account  the  character  of  the  pupils  in  attendance.  The  progress  of  nearly  all 
Indian  children  in  school  work  is  very  creditable  when  they  are  taken  young  enough; 
but  the  efforts  of  that  considerable  number  who  do  not  enter  school  until  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  sufficiently  discouraging  to  drive  a  sensitive  teacher  out  oi 
the  service.  It  is  easy  to  have  a  model  Indian  school  if  you  can  select  your  pupils, 
but  I  have  seen  some  classes  that  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  PestalozzL 

The  artesian  well  drilled  at  the  school  last  year  continues  to  throw  out  large  quan- 
tities-of  warm,  clear  water.  This  has  been  piped  to  the  bams  and  school  buildings, 
furnishing  a  supply  for  the  stocky  laundry,  oathrooms,  and  lavatories.  A  3-inch 
stream  of  water  is  constantly  running  through  the  school  buildings  and  sewer  into 
the  Missouri  River.  The  sanitary  arrangement  could  not  be  improved  upon.  The 
remainder  of  the  water  from  the  well  reaches  the  river  through  a  ditch,  after  run- 
ning through  and  supplying  a  large  plunge  batlu  construct^  for  the  use  of  tiM 
pupils  and  employ^.  As  an<amusement  and  healthful  exercise  for  the  pupils  nothing 
could  be  devised  that  would  equal  in  value  this  plunge  bath.  From  earlv  morning 
until  the  retiring  bell  in  the  evening  it  is  in  constant  use,  a  part  of  the  day  bv  the 
bovs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  by  the  girls.  As  a  remedy  for  homesiokiiefle 
it  has  no  equal,  and  the  various  plans  for  running  away  and  schoolboy  insubordina- 
tion that  have  been  washed  away  by  the  touch  of  its  magical  waters  will  probabl/ 
never  be  known. 

The  water  is  heavily  charged  with  minerals,  which  renders  it  unpalatable,  but 
does  not  impair  its  efficiency  for  bathing  purposes.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  by  many 
to  give  it  a  positive  remedial  value. 

We  have  experimented  with  the  water  in  iirigating  the  school  garden,  but  our 
success  has  not  been  flattering.  Whether  the  water  is  tooheavily  loaded  with  minerals 
to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  or  the  sterile^  '' gumbo '^  quaUty  of  the  soil  is 
proof  against  an  v  amount  of  moisture  and  fertilizinfr  are  questions  that  are  still  unset- 
tled, but  to  which  we  are  giving  considerable  attennon  at  present.  At  any  rate,  the 
well  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  school,  and  promises,  by  cutting  down  our  expenses 
for  a  water  supply,  to  prove  a  fairly  profitable  investment  for  the  Qovemment. 

The  buildings  and  school  property  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  very  little  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

Crosby  G.  Davis, 

Svperiniemdent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAH  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Tomah,  Win.,  Am§n$t  i,  JS94. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  forwsM 
to  you  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1894. 

Buildinf^.~The  buildings  at  this  school  number  7,  and  are  all  in  good  repair.  The 
mam  buildmg,  in  which  are  offices,  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  employ6s^  quartets, 
dining  room,  and  kitchen,  and  the  boiler  house  are  of  brick.    The  rest  are  of  wood* 

During  the  year  our  new  straw  bam  has  been  built  and  a  hay  bam  finished.  We 
should  have  at  once  a  barn  for  onr  sheep  and  a  building  for  our  hogs^ 
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IsdiiftiiM. — ^The  attentioD  of  the  boys  hM  mostly  been  giren  to  tbe  farm  doriDg 
the  year,  aud  there  has  regularly  been  detailed  from  6  to  40  boys  for  this  porpose. 
Thej  have  proved  to  be  faithfal,  careftil,  and  paimitaking,  and  will,  I  think,  become 
fairly  good  farmers.  A  few  of  them  have  some  ambition  to  become  sach,  and  ques- 
tion the  farmer  and  me  closely  as  to  soils  and  crops. 

With  the  supervision  of  the  farmer  we  have  raised  the  following  on  onr  farm  : 


Cabbages 456 

Squash 120 

Cucumbers 337 

Onions bushels..  21| 

Carrots do 28 

Stringbeans do 23 

Pease do 35 

Beets do 12 


Coin  bushels..  1,051 

Oats do....      498 

Potatoes do....      118 

Turnips do 6 

Beans pounds..  1,740 

Rutabagas bushels..        34 

Tomatoes do 5 

Pumpkins 1,276 

Hay tons..        75 

The  dairy  has  been  looked  after  by  the  girls,  two  of  whom  have  been  detailed 
each  month  for  this  purpose,  who  have  cared  for  the  milk  tram  eight  cows  and  made 
the  butter  for  the  school. 

The  kitchen  has  been  looked  after  by  tbe  cook,  assisted  by  a  detail  of  eight  girls, 
who  have  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  cooking  so  well  that;  when  the  year 
ended  we  had  quite  a  few  girls  who  could  get  up  a  respectable  meal  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  ffirls  have  been  faithful  in  their  work  in  the  sewing  room.  None  have  as  yet, 
leamea  to  cut  and  tit,  but  several  can  take  a  garment  after  it  is  cut  and  put  it  together 
unaided.  These  Winnebago  girls  are  natural  adepts  with  the  needle,  and  could  be 
made  capable  of  doing  the  finest  work. 

All  ^e  ffirls  have  been  thorouehlv  drilled  by  the  matron  in  all  that  pertains  to  a 
well-kept  house,  and  the  regularly  detailed  girls  soon  learn  the  better  way  of  doing 
work. 

The  school  washing  has  been  done  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Here  as  elsewhere  they 
have  proved  to  be  teachable  and  willing  to  learn.  They  evince  a  desire  to  be  clean, 
especially  the  boys,  and  a  garment  brought  from  tbe  laundry  that  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard,  according  to  their  idea,  is  most  likely  rei>orted  to  the  office. 

Ihvin. — During  the  year  a  drain  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  which  does  its 
w<«k  fiiirly  well,  but  tbe  absence  of  an  adequate  water  supply  prevents  first-elaas 
drainage,  especially  as  the  fall  is  but  slight. 

Healtp. — For  the  most  part  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  The  last  of 
November  la  grippe  set  in,  and  we  had  82  cases  before  the  epidemic  left  us.  Eight  of 
the  cases  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  one  of  them  resulted  fatally.  All  the  rest 
reeovered.  About  the  first  of  January  the  mumps  began,  and  when  over  this  dis- 
ease there  had  been  79  cases.  We  succeeded  in  wardkig  off  scarlet  fever,  though  it 
waa  epidemic  in  town,  a  mile  away. 

Holiaaji. — ^AU  the  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  in  an  appropriate  manner, 

Koeral^  with  fitting  schoolroom  exercises.  The  children  have  seemed  to  compre- 
Bd  something  of  what  the  days  meant,  and  by  the  questions  they  have  asked  have 
shown  they  have  understood  something  of  the  circumstances,  historical  or  otherwise, 
that  led  up  to  these  days. 

The  enrollment  has  been  large  most  of  the  year,  116  part  of  the  time,  though  we 
were  only  allowed  60  by  act  of  Congress.  The  first  months  of  the  year  the  enroll- 
ment was  small  owing  to  the  beny  picking,  but  later  they  came  m  rapidly,  and 
from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  close  of  ^e  year  the  school  was  fiill.  One  hun- 
dred were  in  attendance  June  30. 

The  year  ended  with  a  large  picnic  at  a  small  lake  seven  miles  from  the  school,  which 
waa  largely  attended  by  fnends  of  the  school,  both  whites  and  Indians. 

The  progress  in  the  school  has  been  fair,  though  hindered  at  the  verv  close  of  the 
year  by  t&'transfer  of  Mrs.  Richards  from  this  school  to  Lower  Brule. 

A  reading  room  has  been  established,  which  has  been  ftimished  with  reading 
matter. 

The  pupils  have  made  special  advancement  in  vocal  music.  We  have  been  invited 
twice  by  the  town's  churches  to  hold  evening  song  services,  which  we  have  done. 
The  work  done  by  the  pupils  was  well  spoken  of  and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  large  aodiences  present  on  both  occasions. 

On  Sondajrs  we  have  followed  our  plan  of  last  year — Sunday  school  in  the  morning 
and  service  in  the  afternoon,  held  by  clergymen  from  the  town,  with  a  song  service 
in  the  evening. 

Ssploj^ — ^I>nring  the  year  I  have  been  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  workers,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  best  interests  of  the  school  at  heart.  Harmony  has  generally 
elated;  but  little  fHetion  has  interfered  with  the  performance  of  duty  and  in  the 
•oeial  lelatkma  with  each  other.    There  have  been  many  ohanges  in  the  oorps,  so 
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that  there  was  much  to  do  to  teach  the  newcomers  just  wha^  and  how  to  do,  bnt  on 
the  whole  they  have  done  good  work. 

Since  ray  last  report  I  have  had  the  honor  to  entertain  officially  Inspectors  John 
W.  Cadman  and  Clinton  C.  Dunkan,  Special  Agent  James  6.  Dickson,  Sapt.  Dr. 
Daniel  Dorchester,  and  Supervisor  A.  H.  HeinnemMin,  who  have  each  rendfired  tbI* 
uable  service  to  me  and  to  the  school  by  their  advice  and  counsel. 

In  behalf  of  the  school  and  my  associate  employes,  I  thank  the  Department  for 
the  uniform  kindness  shown  us.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  courtesies,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

S.  C.  Sanborn, 

Superintendemt. 

The   COMMISSIONEK  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT  OF  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Hampton,  Va.,  August  S3 ^  1894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  the  report  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1^. 
Our  enrollment  of  Indians  for  the  past  school  year  has  been  as  follows :        * 


Seniors 

Mlddlem 

Junioin 

Night  school 

Teaobing  for  a  year 

Indim  school 

AttheNorth 


Total. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

1 

2 

5 

9 

11 

18 

3 

2 

24 

59 

2 

4 

48 

92 

TotaL 


3 
14 
29 

3 

2 

83 

6 


140 


They  represent  the  following  tribes : 


Sioax 32 

Omaha 4 

Winnebago 6 

Ponca 1 

Apache 3 

SacandFox 1 

S6neca,Ind.  T 2 


Oneida,  Wis 46 

Oneida,  N.T 6 

Seneca,  N.Y 23 

Onondaga 4 

Tuacarora 4 

Cayuffa 1 

Cherokee,  N.C 3 


Shinnecock 2 

Penobscot 1 

Micmao 1 

Total.... 140 


The  work  of  the  year,  in  most  respects,  follows  closely  that  of  other  years. 

Last  summer  all  our  Indians  were  sent  North,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  t^o 
boys,  who  were  especiallv  anxious  for  trades  or  who  had  proved  failnree  in  Northern 
homes.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  came  back 
refreshed  in  mind  and  body  oy  the  chauge  of  air  and  fare,  of  scene  and  occupation, 
and  ready  to  buckle  down  with  new  zest  to  the  year's  work ;  this  quite  apart  fh>m 
the  valuable  experience  gained  and  the  help  in  learning  English  afforded  by  a  sum- 
mer in  a  New  England  home. 

The  new  parties  of  the  year  were  brought  from  the  New  York  reservations,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Western  schools  afford  excellent  facilities  in  all  the 
ordinary  branches  for  younger  children ;  but  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools, 
especially  for  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching,  either  in  academic  or  industrtal 
scnools,  Hampton's  normal  course,  with  its  practice  teaching  at  the  Whittier  and 
training  school,  its  well-equipped  library,  its  laboratory,  and  its  industrial  facilitieey 
as  well  as  the  contact  it  gives  with  earnest,  hard-working  young  men  and  women  of 
another  race  strongly  imbued  with  the  thought  of  a  real  mission  to  their  own  people, 
all  these  should  ftmiish  inspiration  and  training  of  no  small  value. 

Had  the  old  treaties  providing  a  school  for  every  thirty  children  been  faith 
kept  with  the  Sioux  all  the  young  men  of  that  tribe,  now  20  years  old  or  there- 
abouts, might  have  had  a  chance  for  education.  Those  treaties  were  not  kept,  and 
there  are  many  who  never  went  to  school  in  childhood.  Some  of  these  are  wide- 
awake young  fellows,  able  to  turn  a  hand  at  anything  that  comes  up  in  their  very 
narrow  sphere,  and  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  people.  They  will  not  enter  the  camp 
school  to  be  put  in  classes  with  or  below  the  little  children.  They  will  not  enter 
the  agency  boarding  school,  but  some  of  them  will  gladly  come  to  Hampton  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  pupils  of  their  own  age.  A  £bw  years  at  the  East  will  not 
»eud  them  back  well-educated  men.     They  may  never  enter  Hampton's  normal 
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course,  but  such  a  stay  will  greatly  broaden  their  horizon,  will  increase  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  give  them  a  tnoosand  new  ideas  of  Anglo-Saxon  push  and  inven- 
tion. When  they  do  go  home  they  are  not  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  a  boy 
returning  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  after  four  or  live  years  at  the  Kast,  is  liable  to 
find  himself— expected  to  accomplish  great  things,  yet  too  yonng  to  have  any  special 
influence,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  school  acquirements,  and  often  less 
fully  equipped  for  the  exigencies  of  reservation  life  than  some  sturdy  younger 
brother  who  has  grown  up  in  its  midst. 

This  spring  3  Apache  boys  arrived  fi*om  the  Mount  Vernon  barracks,  Ala.  One 
is  the  son  of  Naiche,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Chiricahua  Apaches.    I?  ive  Apache 

S'rls  have  since  come  from  the  same  place.  All  these  Apache  children  show  excel- 
Dt  training,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  English,  but  in  obedience,  gentleness,  and 
courtesy.  The  expenses  of  these  Indians  are  met  by  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, i 

There  has  been  very  little  change  this  year  in  the  methods  and  text-books  used  in 
the  Indian  classes.  Besides  the  advanced  class  which  has  two  workdays  a  week, 
there  are  three  divisions  working  one-half  of  each  day. 

Ad? taoed  dasi. — This  class  is  directly  preparatory  to  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal 
school,  and  its  aim  is  not  simply  to  nt  students  to  pass  the  examinations  for  that 
cUa8,  but  also  to  take  up  some  of  the  junior  work  so  that  they  may  become  some- 
what familiar  with  the  £n|;lish  of  the  new  text-books. 

Anihmetic. — In  arithmetic  the  class  review  the  fundamental  rules,  and  take  up 
•ddition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  small  fractions,  and  addition 
an4  subtraction  of  decimals. 

Beading. — The  aim  in  reading  is  to  insure  clear  enunciation  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  text.     Davij's,  Barnes's,  and  Harper's  readers  are  used. 

Gtographff, — The  principal  subjects  studied  are  as  follows:  The  form  of  the  enrth, 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  diversities  of  climate,  soil,  principal  rivers  and  cities. 
CoBpositions  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  are  required.  Guyot's  Geographical 
Reader  is  the  text-book  used. 

Phjirioloffif. — Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,  by  Blaisdell,  is  the  text-book  in  use. 
Ueions  are  given  in  practical  hygiene  and  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco; 
>lio,  on  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  on  emergencies. 
A  skeleton,  various  charts  and  models,  and  specimens  from  the  slaughterhouse  are 
ued  M  aidii  in  the  class  room. 

Hittory, — The  Beginner's  American  History,  by  Montgomery,  is  used,  and,  as  sup- 
plonentary  readers.  The  Boys  of  '76  and  Tales  from  a  Grandfather's  Chair.  The 
nod  table  is  helpful  in  giving  a  clear  idea  6f  the  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

EnflUk. — First  Lessons  in  English,  by  South  worth  and  Goddard,  is  used  as  a  text- 
hook.  Complete,  correct  sentences  are  insisted  upon.  Practice  is  given  in  writing 
questions  in  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  m  transposing  poetry  into  prose,  in 
v^producing  stones,  |ind  in  writing  letters  and  dictation  exercises. 

Lessons  in  writing,  drawing,  and  singing  are  similar  to  those  given  in  the  normal 
school. 

Kzit,  teoond,  and  third  divisions. — These  classes  are  in  school  half  a  day,  working 
the  other  half.  The  first  and  second  divisions  are  graded,  and  their  studies  are 
English,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

In  the  third  division  are  placed  those  who  have  no  English  and  no  knowledge  of 
books,  those  who  have  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  and  those  whose  acquirements 
we  80  uneven  that  they  do  not  fit  into  any  regular  class.  Language  is  here  the  first 
urn.  To  teach  words  and  ideas  and  to  stimulate  pupils  to  use  their  vocabulary,  how- 
ever limited,  objects,  pictures,  specimens  of  plants  and  animals,  and  illustrations  of 
sU  kinds  are  used.  Keading,  spelling,  and  writing  are  taught  nrom  the  blackboard, 
the  chart,  and  simple  reading  books.  Splints  and  number  cards  are  used  in  arith- 
metic, and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  give  original  problems,  illustrating  them  with 
pencil  or  crayon. 

The  normal  school. — This  includes,  among  a  large  number  of  colored  students,  49 
Indians,  and  comprises  the  work  of  a  grammar  and  English  high  school,  with 
X^ometry  omitted,  but  with  the  addition  of  normal  work,  which  fits  directly  for 
teaching.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

Mathematict. — ^The  seniors  complete  arithmetic  and  take  a  short  course  in  algebra. 
We  try  to  simplify  our  work  in  arithmetic,  at  the  same  time  making  it  more 
thorough  and  practical.  We  waste  no  time  on  arithmetical  puzzles,  but  aim  to 
spend  much  on  the  fundamental  operations,  putting  much  stress  on  mental  arith- 
nietic.  The  arithmetic  work  is  done  objectively  as  far  as  practicable.  We  have  no 
excuse  for  not  teaching  the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  when  our  treasurer's  office 
snd  shops  of  various  kinds  can  furnish  illustrations  of  almost  every  form  of  busi- 
ness and  practical  arithmetic. 

Science, — We  aim  to  teach  the  sciences  which  will  be  needed  by  our  pupils  m  their 
various  trades  and  occupatiouH,  and  to  develop  a  perfect  understanding  au<l  unity 
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of  work  between  our  academic  and  trade  teachers.  Chemiatry  and  physiology 
lessons  bear  upon  cooking  lessons ;  geology  and  botany,  physics  and  chemistry  are 
connected  with  work  in  agriculture.  Physiology  work  is  principally  along  the  line 
of  hygiene,  teaching  the  students  what  to  do  in  cases  of  emergency.  Our  students 
need  to  know  what  to  do  in  case  they  can  not  get  hold  of  a  doctor. 

lUading, --The  chief  aims  in  readin^^  are,  first,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  get  the  thought  of  what  he  is  reading;  second,  to  teach  tne  students  to  giro  this 
thought  clearly  and  accurately ;  third,  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

Bad  habits  of  breathing,  position,  articulation,  and  pronunciation  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Exercises  which  shall  aid  the  pupil  in  these  respects  are  kept  up 
throughout  the  course.  We  find  nothing  so  helpful  in  our  work  m  articulation  as 
the  repetition  of  valuable  selections  and  short  quotations.  When,  on  Founder's 
Day,  our  students  quoted  about  forty  of  Gen.  Armstrong's  sayings  there  was  no 
need  to  ask  them^to  speak  distinctly.  They  read  considerable  historjr,  both  Amer- 
ican and  English';  they  also  read  the  more  simple  poems  of  our  American  authors. 

Language, — We  pay  little  attention  to  technical  grammar,  but  we  do  aim  to  teaeh 
all  ^at  is  necessary  or  helpfhl.  Most  of  the  grammar  work  is  done  in  the  middle 
year,  followed  in  the  senior  year  by  a  course  in  rhetorio.  Composition  writinf^ 
enters  largely  into  oni  plan  for  each  year's  work.  Hearing  good  En^ish,  readings 
good  ^ugush,  and  thinking  in  good  English  must  have  effect  upon  the  stndent. 

Geography. — In  the  lower  grades  onr  students  get  ready  for  geography  by  reading 
about  their  own  and  other  countries.  This  is  foUowed  by  a  study  of  land  and  water 
(beginning  with  the  forms  of  land  and  water  at  Hampton),  the  study  of  continents. 
North  and  South  America  being  studied  in  detail.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  in  particular.  Lessons  are  given  in  phys> 
ical  geography,  enough  chemistry  being  taught  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understuid 
the  subjects. 

In  the  middle  year  there  is  more  work  done  In  physical  geography  and  a  more  oare< 
fbl  study  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  Sand  modeling  and  map  drawing  are  continued 
throughout  the  course.  Weather  reports  are  made  by  students  in  dinerent  classes; 
rain  guages,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  and  signal  flags  are  supplied  by 
the  school.    Weather  bulletins  are  received  from  Washington. 

Hietory,— In  the  lower  classes  our  students  gain  by  reading  a  knowledge  of  historical 
characters  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  noted  events  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
They  also  begin  a  course  in  Bible  history.  In  the  middle  year  they  continue  their 
Bible  history  and  take  up  United  States  histery  as  a  study.  A  twenty-minutes  exer- 
cise each  day  in  new  items  keeps  the  students  informed  of  current  events  and  makes 
it  possible  tor  them  to  think  and  talk  intelligently  of  the  economic  and  poUtioal 
sumects  of  the  day. 

The  seniors  have  a  course  in  universal  history  and  keep  up  their  current  history. 
We  hope  the  end  of  our  work  will  be  to  give  the  students  a  love  for  the  study,  so 
that  they  will  continue  to  read  and  think  on  the  subjects  after  getting  out  from  onr 
oare. 

Civil  government  and  economics, — A  half  of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  each  of  these 
subjects.  Students  are  taught  how  our  own  Government  is  carried  on  and  what  are 
the  politics  of  the  different  political  parties. 

In  ecotiomics  they  learn  the  principles  in  regard  to  elements  of  production  and  the 
way  in  which  value  is  added.  We  try  to  make  the  subject  practical  and  to  get  down 
to  present  conditions,  especially  to  conditions  which  are  likely  to  affect  our  students. 

Drawing.— A  course  of  geometrical  drawing  is  begun  in  the  junior  year,  also  free- 
hand drawing  from  objects  and  oasts.  Students  use  pencils  first,  then  charcoaL  Tlie 
object  of  this  work  is  to  make  it  possible  for  students  to  draw  common  objects  and 
to  be  able  to  illustrate  when  they  get  out  teaching. 

Students  practice  blackboard  drawing.  The  drawing  is  not  confined  to  the  draw- 
ing classes  only.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  this  year  illustrating  the  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  physiology,  natural  nistory,  botany,  and  physios. 
The  Indians  do  excellent  work  in  drawing. 

Sin^f^ing.— The  Holt  system  is  still  in  use,  and  is  fbund  very  satisfactory.  Students 
are  given  drill  on  the  scales  and  taught  to  name  and  sing  the  notes  quickly  and  aocn- 
rately .  They  are  often  called  upon  to  sing  by  themselves.  The  school,  as  a  whole,  is 
able  to  sing  and  enjoy  ordinary  four-part  written  music.  The  seniors  have  received 
special  normal  training  with  a  view  to  teaching  singing  in  their  schools. 

Isiioni  in  woodwork.— In  connection  with  our  academic  work  we  have,  for  purely 
educational  reasons,  a  course  in  woodwork  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenter's 
tools.  All  the  boys  of  the'day  school  not  taking  trades,  and  the  middle  girls,  are  to 
be  found  at  the  workbench  at  certain  times  during  the  week.  The  connection  between 
the  academic  work  and  the  manual  training  is  an  interesting  study.  Students  who 
do  the  best  work  in  the  schoolroom  do  the  most  accurate  and  neat  wook  in  the  work- 
room. 
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Gyaaaftlfli. — This  year,  as  last  year,  the  eirls'  gymnastic  classes  in  the  Normal, 
Indian,  and  Whittior  schools  have  heen  tmner  the  chi^e  of  a  nadnate  of  the  Bos^ 
ton  gymnasinm.  The  work  has  been  most  yaluable.  "nie  pupils  show  the  training 
in  the  attention  they  give,  the  power  of  concentration  gained,  and  the  improvement 
in  carriage. 

Praetioe  teaehing. — Beginning  with  the  last  half  of  the  middle  jrear,  our  middle 
students  begin  to  look  forward  to  their  year  of  teaching  and  to  prepare  for  it.  Our 
little  nngraacd  school,  with  its  30  children,  representing  5  different  classes,  and  taught 
by  a  graduate  of  nhe  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Normal  School,  serves  as  an  object  lesson, 
and  is  used  for  illustrating  principles  and  methods. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  class  observe  carefully  a  well-taught  school,  to  watch  model 
lessons,  to  notice  how  the  teacher  manages  students,  keeps  them  busy  when  not 
reciting,  etc.  Simple  principles  of  teaching  a^re  discussed  in  method  classes,  meth- 
ods planned,  schedules  made  out,  and  instruction  given  in  making  out  monthly  and 
term  reports. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  those  students  passing  with  credit  the  studies  of 
the  middle  year  receire  a  certificate  stating  that  so  much  of  the  course  has  been 
■atisfactorily  completed,  and  that  the  student  is  required  to  teach  for  a  year  before 
returning  to  graduate.  When  the  seniors  return  they  come  back  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  their  people  and  of  the  country  school.  This  experience  is  used 
for  the  basis  of  many  a  lesson  in  the  practice-teaching  class.  The  students  begin 
their  work  of  observing  and  teaching  at  the  Whittier,  finally  taking  entire  charge 
of  the  rooms. 

Two  Indian  girls  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  senior  class  took  their  year  out  in 
observation  and  practice  work  at  the  training  school  and  the  Whittier.  One  of  them 
studied  kindergarten  methods  quite  thoroughly,  and  both  did  very  satisfactory  work. 

TIm  i]idiiitrie& — ^The  work  for  the  Indian  is  or  the  nature  of  wholesome  discipline 
and  training  to  habits  of  regular  industrv,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
each  Indian  when  he  leaves  the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  some  honorable  occupa- 
tion by  means  of  which  he  can  earn  a  living  in  a  civilized  community. 

The  92  boys  find  oecupation  at  trades  or  industries,  half  of  each  day  for  those 
in  the  lower  divisions  ot  the  Indian  school,  and  two  work  days  in  each  week  for 
those  in  the  advanced  class  and  in  the  normal  school.  Of  the  whole  number  whose 
names  appear  on  the  books  of  the  school,  two  are  janitors,  14  work  on  the  farm,  and 
the  remainder  are  enrolled  as  apprentibes  or  workmen  in  the  various  shops. 

The  harness  shop  instructs  and  employs  2  Indians;  the  shoe  shop,  1;  the  paint 
•hop,  18;  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops,  2 ;  the  machine  shop,  10;  the  carpenter 
shops,  4;  the  printing  office,  5.  Besides  newspaper,  book,  and  job  work,  the  Indians 
in  the  printing  office  print  and  publish  their  monl^y  paper,  ''Talks  and  Thoughts 
of  Hampton  Indian  Students.'' 

The  14  boys  who  work  on  the  farm  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  a 
large  farm — its  implements  and  buildings,  bams,  slaughter  house,  and  greenhouse ; 
the  care  of  stock,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  cultivation  of  crops.  This  knowledge, 
supplemented  by  that  gained  on  Northern  farms  in  the  summer,  is  of  great  value  to 
returned  Indian  students. 

The  Indian  girls  have  had  instruction,  as  usual,  in  housework  (the  care  of  their 
own  building),  in  making  and  mending,  washing  and  ironing  their  own  clothes,  and 
in  cooking.  Besides  the  regular  cooking  classes  there  has  ueen  the  housekeeping 
cottage,  with  its  lessons  in  domestic  science  and  table  etiquette.  A  special  eSon 
has  been  made  to  give  the  girls  of  the  Indian  school  practice  in  bread  making. 

The  3  girls  in  the  night  school  are  Itarning  the  tailoring  trade,  which  it  is  noped 
will  be  of  much  service  to  them  when  they  retuiii  to  their  homes. 

Health  report  (by  M.  M.  Waldron.  m.  d.,  resident  physician). — The  health  record  of 
the  school  has  been  good  during  the  entire  year.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  few 
cases  of  serious  illness. 

Two  cases  of  phthisis  with  pulmonary  hemorrhages  have  occurred.  In  both  cases 
the  students,  one  a  colored,  one  an  Indian  boy,  were  sent  home,  after  partial  conva- 
leaoence^  because  unfit  to  resume  school  work.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  and 
one  Indian  boy  who  returned  from  the  North  unfit  for  work  and  was  sent  home  last 
October,  no  Indian  boy  has  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health  during  the  year. 
There  has  been  no  death  for  two  years.  Considering  the  number  of  students  in  our 
oloaely-massed  community,  this  is  an  exceUent  showing  for  the  healthfulness  of  the 
place. 

The  average  health  of  the  Indian  pupils  improves  from  year  to  year.  This  fact  is 
doe  to  several  dififerent  causes,  among  which  the  improved  conditions  in  the  West, 
Mid  experience  and  care  in  selecting  and  accepting  material,  are  most  important. 

With  the  majority  of  Sioux  Indians  consumption  is  a  familiar  evil.  A  great  inipe- 
ias  to  hygienic  livins  will  have  been  given  when  Indians  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
cleanliness,  air,  light,  and  sunshine  are  so  many  weapons  against  their  hereditary 
enemy.    The  tubercle  bacillus  will  not  grow  without  soil.    What  the  Anglo-Saxon,^ 
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at  the  height  of  his  civilizatioD,  is  heginning  to  helieve  his  safegaard,  is  the  only 
hope  for  the  Indian  in  his  transition  period.  In  the  days  of  comfortable  wigwama, 
good  food,  and  boundless  hunting  grounds,  consumption  had  little  soil  to  grow  in. 
The  close  log  cabin  and  reservation  life  have  produced  among  Indians  the  tubercalar 
diathesis.  The  way  of  escape  is  by  education  and  experience,  which  will  lead  to 
more  wholesome  living. 

The  transition  period  has  begun  for  the  Apache,  is  passing  for  the  Sioux,  and  has 
almost  passed  for  the  more  advanced  Oneidas.  The  respective  health  records  of  eaeh 
of  these  tribes  should  teach  perseverance  and  hope.  Regular  work,  good  food,  edo- 
cation  in  sanitary  matters,  will  do  for  the  Indian  what  it  can  do  for  any  man. 

Department  of  discipline  and  military  instruction. — During  the  present  school  year 
(1893-'94),  as  in  past  years,  the  military  system  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  disci- 
pline oi  the  male  students  and  of  the  authority  exercised  over  them.  It  has  been  the 
aim  to  put  the  student  on  his  honor,  and  allow  public  sentiment  to  govern  his  oon- 
duct  and  deportment  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  pleasant  to  report  a  growing  eenti- 
ment  against  breaches  of  order  and  irregularities  in  the  observance  ot  school  rales. 

Early  in  October  the  boys  were  enrolled  in  a  battalion  of  6  companiee— 3  eom- 
panies  of  night  schoolboys  and  the  other  3  the  normal  and  Indian  school  boys.  The 
usual  full  corps  of  officers,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  were  selected  from 
those  cadets  who  had  been  most  soldier  like  and  exemplary  in  their  deportment, 
and  who  have  shown  themselves  best  suited  in  and  out  of  ranks  for  military  com- 
mand. 

The  military  feature  extends  not  only  to  the  dally  drills  and  parades,  but  to  the 

general  government  and  discipline  of  tne  institute.  Cadets  of  the  normal  and  Indian 
epartnients  have  been  required  to  form  for  inspection  of  the  ranks  before  morning 
prayers  of  each  school  day,  for  a  weekly  company  drill  after  school,  and  for  battal- 
ion drill,  occasionally  followed  by  a  general  policing  of  the  grounds  on  Friday  after- 
noons. The  entire  battalion  of  six  companies  form  for  the  march  to  dinner  and  for 
an  inspection  of  the  ranks  before  church  on  Sunday.  There  has  been  a  daily  detail 
of  officers  and  men  for  guard  duty  during  meals  and  prayer  time. 

The  battalion  is  in  general  command  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  under  the  instnu)- 
tion  of  an  Army  officer  from  the  artillerv  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  who  has  rendered 
the  institute  most  valuable  service  bv  lessons  given  the  cadet  officers. 

Our  fire  department  is  also  a  military  organization.  The  different  squads  have 
had  freqnent  drills  under  the  captain  of  the  souad,  besides  the  monthly  fire  drill, 
when  all  the  cadeto  are  assigned  to  some  post.  It  not  on  actual  duty  they  are  reqnir^ 
to  fall  in  under  the  ranking  officer,  on  the  company  parade  ground,  and  to  ramain  at 
''rest''  till  relieved.  This  is  done  in  order  that  all  may  be  accounted  for  and  within 
easy  reach  in  case  assistance  is  needed. 

A  court  martial,  or  '*  officers'  court,''  and  the  Indian  councU.  have  both  been  in 
operation  during  the  year.  It  has  l>een  necessan'  to  refer  but  lew  cases  to  a  conrt, 
as  such  breaches  of  order  as  are  usually  referred  to  it  have  been  considerably  leas 
frequent.  Any  boy  may  be  brought  before  the  court  for  trial,  as  the  body  is  made 
up  of  officers  chosen  from  diiferent  companies  of  the  battalion. 

The  Indian  council,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  much  more  active,  not  with  cases 
of  a  serious  nature,  however,  but  usually  trivial  matters.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
oouncil's  punishment  for  drinking  has  been  more  severe  than  the  faculty's  would 
have  been ;  and  it  has  seemed  best  in  a  few  instances  to  lighten  the  sentence  of  both 
the  court  and  the  council,  all  of  their  decisions  being  referred  to  the  office  for  approvaL 

Either  one  or  )>oth  of  these  organizations  could  be  easily  dispensed  witn,  ai  no 
material  loss,  so  far  as  actual  discipline  is  concerned,  and  yet  the  schooling  it  gtvca 
the  cadets  in  self-government,  and  tne  responsibility  and  dignity  the  battalion  offloan 
receive,  ^We  them  a  very  important  place  in  the  diMcipline  of  the  school. 

The  military  drill  develops  the  habita  of  attention,  neatness,  system,  and  pnnctn* 
ality,  and  from  it  is  gained  an  improvement  in  the  address  of  the  stndenta,  atooplsf 
forms  become  erect,  narrow  chests  expanded,  uncertain  steps  more  elastic  and  posi- 
tive, the  whole  bearing  becomes  more  manly. 

The  students  take  all  the  cam  of  their  own  rooms.  The  rooms  are  inspacted  arary 
morning  by  the  Janitor  and  occahionally  during  the  week  by  the  disoiplinarian  aad 
the  assistant.  On  Sunday  mornings  there  is  a  more  formal  and  military  inapectle« 
by  school  officers.  But  for  the  hearty  c^ioperation  of  the  cadet  officers,  and  etpeeiaDy 
thofie  of  higher  rank,  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  the  affairs  of  thia  departneni 
satin  factorily. 

Moral  and  reUsioas. — This  year  7  Indians  have  been  confirmed  at  St,  John's 
Episcopal,  and  5  have  nnit4*d  on  confcHsion  of  faith  with  the  school  ehnreh.  Tba 
Indians  who  are  not  Episcopalians  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  ChHatian  Endeavor 
Society  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  whole  school  assembles  for  afternoon  serriee  in 
the  memorial  chapel,  or  sctiool  church,  which  is  nndenominational  though  aarnastly 
christian.    The  Indian  Sunday  school  is  also  held  in  the  aftemooa. 
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lieaides  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  there  are  several  Booieties  among  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls — literary,  religious,  or  philanthropic  in  their  aim— all  of  which 
Btiiuulate  interest  in  the  pnpil  and  prepare  him  to  lead  others  on  his  return  home. 

Setumed  Indian  Stadents. — Though  each  year  finds  our  list  of  returned  students 
longer,  and  though  the  standard  of  excellence  is  being  as  often  raised,  the  percent- 
u;;o  of  those  recorded  as  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  remains  about  tbe  same. 
This  year  the  records  are  graded,  as  follows : 


Excellent 104) 

Good 176  >  Satisfactory 347 

Fair 67  S 


^^ •-••    JJ I  Unsatisfactory 61^ 


V  Total 308 


From  this  we  still  say  that  over  three-fourths  do  well  (really  87  per  cent),  remem 
bering  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  ten  years  ago 

As  to  the  employment  of  our  students  at  trades,  the  advance  has  not  been  what  we 
bad  hoped.  Ten  years  ago  the  agency  shops  could  supplv  work  for  nearly  all 
Teturned  students:  since  then  students  and  schools  have  multiplied,  but  the  shops 
have  changed  neitner  in  number  or  capacity,  and  now  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
those  returned  from  the  schools  can  find  employment  at  the  trades.  Toward  better- 
ing this  condition  something  should  be  done  very  soon. 

Employments  of  returned  students : 

Teachers,  8;  school  employ^,  18 26 

Attending  other  schools 17 

Attending  higher  schools  in  the  East 4 

Supporting  themselves  in  the  East 11 

Regular  missionaries,  6 ;  oatechists,  14 20 

United  States  soldiers,  7;  scouts,  2;  postmaster,  1;  mail  car- 
rier, 1  11 

Agency  employ^,  viz:  Physician,  1;  interpreters,  4;  clerks,  3; 
police,  5;  district  farmers,  2;  in  charge  of  stables,  3;  herders, 
2;  carpenters,  18;  wheelwright,  1;   Dlacksmiths,  5;  harness 

maker8,2;  miller,  1 47 

Independent  workers,  viz:  Physician,  1;  engineer,  1;  survey- 
ors, 3;  lawyer,  1;  merchants,  3;  clerks,  4;  printers,  4;  log- 
gers, 4;  laborers,  10;  carpenter,  1 32 

Farmers  or  ranchers 81 

Girls  married  and  in  good  homes 50 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal, 
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WiTTXNBKRO,  WiS.,  Juljf  1,  1894, 

Drar  Sir  :  As  the  statistical  blank  filled  oat  gives  yon  the  information  eepeoially 
desired,  I  dare  not  burden  you  with  any  lengthy  extra  report,  but  allow  me  lespect- 
lully  to  submit  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  school  during  the  past  year. 

The  year  just  past  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  to  our  school,  having  been 
conducted  without  interruption  from  September  1,  1893,  till  June  30,  1^4.  The 
regular  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  four  competent  teachers.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  year  I  deemed  it  wise  to  divide  the  primary  department  and  secure 
another  teacher  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  better  work  with  the  little  ones.  This 
proved  a  success  (this  making  five  teachers  the  latter  half  of  the  year).  Upon  advice 
from  Supervisor  A.  U.  Heiuemann,  I  intend  introducing  a  kindergarten  at  begin- 
ning of  next  year. 

I  nave  during  the  year  given  lectures  or  talks  on  different  topics  once  and  some- 
times twice  a  week  during  the  entire  yeaif  to  the  whole  school,  which  I  find  have 
worked  to  good  effect. 

We  have  also  during  the  year  given  a  few  entertainments  and  concerts,  where  oar 
boys  and  girls  have  by  their  singing,  playing,  and  speaking  brought  credit  to  them- 
selves and  institution. 

The  industrial  work  has  also  been  faithfully  and  systematically  carried  ont 
through  the  entire  year.  Shops  have  done  mostly  repairing  for  the  farms  about  the 
place.    Sldghs  and  farm  implements  have  been  manufactured  to  a  small  extent. 

As  we  are  situated  in  the  most  densely  wooded  region  of  Wisconsin,  it  becomes  a 
yery  hard  and  expensive  task  to  get  a  good  fann.    We  lure  steiKUly  moving  forwurd, 
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though,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  perfect  farm.  About  15  acres  have  beeu 
cleared  the  past  year.  We  have  a  very  neat  garden  of  about  3  acres  at  present, 
aud  the  boys  seem  interested  in  taking  care  of  it.  The  last  year  was  rather 
unfavorable  for  crops  in  this  section,  owing  to  dry  weather. 

The  ^rls  have  faithfully  performed  the  manifold  duties  pertaining  to  general 
housewifery,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  are  expert  in  their  calling. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  good.  No  serious  disease  of 
any  kind.  Smallpox  raged  in  this  vicinity  last  spring  and  as  a  preventive  we  had 
all  scholars  vaccinated.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  but  two  cases  have  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  hospital  any  length  of  time,  one  a  case  of  pneumonia  and  the 
other  a  case,  now  in  hospital,  of  a  little  boy  fracturing  his  leg  by  falling  from,  a 
scaffold.  The  boy  is  about  well  at  this  writing.  Excepting  tliese  and  a  few  oases 
of  sore  eyes  and  occasional  colds,  health  has  been  enjoyed  undivided. 

The  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes,  of  which  we  have  a  few  in  our  vicinity,  and  of 
whom  it  is  said  they  are  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  have  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  been  more  friendly  toward 
the  school  and  white  man's  ways  at  large.  I  have  at  different  times  attended  their 
councils  and  given  them  talks  which  seemed  to  interest  them.  I  am  gratiiied  to 
think  we  have  been  able  to  hold  their  children,  with  but  few  exceptions,  till  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  I  have  also  this  spring,  to  m^  surprise,  received  petitions 
to  have  our  physician  of  this  place  sent  out  to  visit  their  sick,  which  heretofore  they 
have  never  believed  in,  as  they  are  faithful  believers  in  medicine  men.  I  regard 
this  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  these  medicine  men  are  a  perfect  min  to  many 
of  them,  taking  what  property  they  may  have  for  doctoring  wnether  their  doctor- 
ing helps  or  not. 

Allow  me  a  petition  in  favor  of  these  Winnebagoes:  This  spring  I  undertook,  at 
personal  expense,  to  furnish  a  few  of  the  seemingly  progressive  Indians  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  for  their  little  patches  of  land  which  they  have  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing, simply  as  an  experiment  and  inducement  to  have  them  tend  to  their  lands  and 
leave  on  this  roaming  at  large,  killing  wolf  for  bounty  and  picking  gentian  roots. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  these  people,  I  found  their  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  and  gratification  to  me. 

At  a  recent  council  which  I  attended  I  promised  to  bring  this  seed  question 
before  the  honorable  commissioner.  Many  expressed  the  desire  of  getting  down  to 
farming,  but  t^e  principal  discouragement  was  that  after  exerting  themselves  at 
best  in  clearing  the  woods  away  they  saw  no  way  of  getting  the  seed,  aud  hence  the 
ground  was  left  to  grow  nothing  but  thistles  and  brush,  making  the  clearing  worse 
than  before  touching  the  woods.  If  you  should  deem  it  worthy  of  an  experiment,  upon 
recommendation  from  me  of  certain  parties  which  I  believe  worthy  such  support  for 
next  spring,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  small  quantity  of  seed  be  sent 
directly  to  such  parties  in  time  for  seemng  next  spring.  There  was  one  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  talk,  made  the  remark  that  I  had  better  not  write,  as  he  thought 
the  seed  would  be  paid  for  out  of  their  yearly  annuities  and  consequently  they 
would  have  nothing  for  provisions,  as  they  did  not  expect  to  reap  large  direct 
benefits  from  this.  There  are  about  ten  families  in  this  vicinity  whom  I  would 
recommend  to  your  office  to  begin  with,  and  if  it  should  prove  a  good  plaa  the  rest 
taking  a  hold  of  their  lands  it  mi^^ht  be  increased  at  your  discretion.  Kindly  con- 
sider this  matter  and  favor  me  with  a  reply. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  fullest  approval  of  the  praiseworthy  move  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  education  in  the  preparation  of  institutes  for  the  different  districts 
for  the  people  engaged  in  Indian  work. 

In  oondoaion,  I  hereby  thank  you  for  courteous  treatment  and  punctual  payment 
of  claims. 

Very  respeotftilly,  yours. 

Axel  Jacobsok,  Superinimidemt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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AMENDED  RUIJ5S  AND  REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TION OF  LEASES  OF  INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Febraarj  28,  1891  (chap.  383,  26  Stats., 
p.  794),  provides : 

That  whonerer  it  sliall  be  made  to  appew  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  loterior  that,  by  reaaon  of  age  or 
other  disabilitv,  any  allottee  under  the  provisiona  of  aaid  act,  or  any  other  act  or  treaty,  can  not 
personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  oconpv  or  imorove  his  allotment  or  any  part  theraot  the 
aame  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regulations,  ana  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  sooh 
Secretary,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  for  farming  or  gracing,  or  ten  years  for  mining 
purposes. 

This  provision  of  law  is  modified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Angnst  15. 
1894,  making  appropriations,  etc.,  for  tue  Indian  Department  (28  Stats.,  305).  Said 
aection,  as  modified,  provides  as  follows : 

That  whenoTer  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age. 
disability,  or  inabiliW  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not 
personally  and  with  beneiflt  to  himself  occupy  or  improve  his  allotment  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescrtbed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  for  fanning  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes. 

In  order  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  above  enactments,  the  following 
amended  mles  and  regnlations  are  hereby  promulgated  for  the  information  and 
direction  of  U.  S.  Indian  agents  and  all  parties  concerned : 

WHO  MAT  LBASB. 

1.  The  term  ''age,"  as  used  in  said  amended  act,  is  defined  to  apply  to  all  minors 
under  18,  and  all  persons  disabled  by  reason  of  old  age. 

2.  The  term  ''disability''  is  defined  to  apply  to — 

(a)  AU  unmarried  women. 

(6)  All  widows  who  have  no  sons  of  suitable  age  under  their  control  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  with  profit. 

(o)  Ail  married  women  who  have  neither  husbands  nor  sons  in  condition  to 
cultivate  their  lands  with  profit  to  the  family. 

(d)  All  allottees  who  are  disabled  by  reason  of  chronic  sickness  or  incnrable 
physical  defects. 

(«)  All  allottees  who  are  disabled  by  native  defect  of  mind  or  permanent 
incnrable  mental  disease,  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  cultivating 
their  lands. 

3.  The  term  *' inability,''  as  used  in  said  amended  act,  cannot  be  specificaUv  defined 
as  the  otiier  terms  have  been.  Any  allottee  not  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes  who  for  any  reason  other  than  those  stated  is  unable  to  cultivate  his  lancU 
or  a  portion  of  them,  and  desires  to  lease  the  same,  may  make  application  therefor 
to  the  proper  Indiikn  agent.  If  his  inability  to  cultivate  his  lands  (or  the  portion 
thereof  ne  desires  to  lease)  is  clearly  shown  in  the  reasons  assigned,  the  allottee  may 
be  permitted  to  lease.  In  submitting  such  applications  the  agent  must  state^  in 
brief^oncise  terms,  the  cause  of  such  inability. 

4.  When  the  allott'Ce  is  able  to  cultivate  only  a  limited  portion  of  his  land,  and 
desires  by  reason  of  disability  or  inability  to  lease  ^e  other  portions,  the  facts  in 
snch  cases  must  be  clearly  and  concisely  stated. 

5.  Indian  agents,  however,  are  hereby  expressly  directed  tliat  it  is  not  intended 
by  the  terms  *' disability''  and  "inability"  to  authorize  the  making  of  any  lease  by 
an  allott-ee  who  has  the  necessary  physical  and  mental  qualifications  to  enable  him 
to  cultivate  his  own  land^  either  personally,  through  the  aid  of  his  minor  children, 
or  by  hired  help,  unless  for  exceptional  reasons,  which  must  be  clearly  shown,  he 
fidls  within  the  provisions  of  rule  3. 

LENGTH  OF  TBRM. 

1.  The  term  for  which  farming  and  grazing  leases  may  be  executed  shall  not 
exceed  five  years,  and  mining  leases  and  leases  for  business  purposes  must  not  be 
execnted  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years,  as  provided  in  said  amended  act. 
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HOW  SXECUTED. 

1.  The  indenture  of  lease  mnst  be  executed  in  confonnity  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions expressed  in  the  printed  blanks  issned  by  the  Indian  Office  and  approved  by 
the  Department.  Leases  executed  on  other  forms  will  not  be  recognized.  Agents 
in  charge  of  reservations  where  there  are  allotted  lands  will  be  famished  a  supply 
of  these  blank  forms  on  application. 

2.  The  lease  must  be  executed  in  triplicate,  in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing 
witnesses,  and  acknowledged  before  the  Indian  agent  within  the  limits  of  whose 
agency  the  allottee  resides. 

3.  If  the  allottee  or  lessor  does  not  reside  within  the  limits  of  an  Indian  agency, 
the  instrument  of  lease  ma^  be  acknowledged  liefore  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
officer  having  legal  jurisdiction,  whose  official  character  must  be  certified  by  the 
elerk  of  a  court  of  record  under  the  seal  of  such  court. 

4.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  allotment  is  leased,  a  definite  description  by  snbdi- 
visions  or  by  metes  and  bounds  of  said  portion  should  be  incorporated  in  said  lease, 
accompanied  by  a  diagram  indicating  the  portion  to  be  leased,  whenever  said  metes 
and  bounds  do  not  conform  to  the  public  survey. 

5.  The  lease  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  Indian  agent  for  tiie 
tribe  to  which  the  allottee  belongs,  that  the  contents,  purport,  and  effect  of  the  lease 
were  explained  to  and  fully  understood  by  the  allottee  or  legal  representative  of 

said  allottee;  that  said  allottee  being years  old,  can  not  personally  and  with 

benefit  to self  occupy  or  improve allotment,  or  the  part  thereof  described 

and  covered  by  said  lease,  giving  the  specfic  reasous  therefor  as  indicated  in  rules  2 
and  3;  that  the  lessor  is  competent  to  manage  his  affairs  and  thus  lease  said  allot- 
ment j  that  he  has  examined  the  said  land  and  the  character  thereof,  which  he  shall 
describe  by  le^al  subdivisions  or  by  natural  metes  and  bounds,  and  give  a  general 
description  of  its  surface,  wood  and  water  supply,  improvements,  present  use,  near- 
ness to  market,  use  for  which  best  adapted,  and  any  other  details  which  will  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ana  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  form  a  just 
estimate  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  lease. 

He  shall  state  clearly  and  in  detail  the  specific  reasons  why  authority  to  make  the 
lease  is  asked,  and  mase  recommendation  in  the  premises,  stating  expressly  whether, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  allottee  to  authorize 
the  lease,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  land  can  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
more  advantageously  and  profitably  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  lease  than  for  the 
other  purposes  referred  to  m  said  act:  that  he  believes  the  rent  or  consideration 
agreea  upon  to  be  a  full,  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  rental  for  the  premises,  and  the 
most  desirable  obtainable  ^  and  that  the  said  lease  is  in  every  respect  free  from  A»nd 
or  deception,  and  that  he  is  in  no  respect  interested  in  said  lease. 

He  will  set  forth  the  character  and  habits  of  the  allottee  as  to  industry,  thrift, 
and  general  conduct;  also  the  character,  uprightness,  and  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
posed lessee,  and  shall  indicate  whether  in  his  judgment  the  presence  of  said  lessee 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

6.  If  the  instrument  is  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  any  officer 
other  than  the  Indian  agent,  he  must  furnish  the  certificate  required  of  the  Indian 
agent  in  rule  5.  If,  however,  the  facts  shall  not  be  known  to  the  Indian  agent  or 
other  officer,  they  must  be  verified  by  affidavits  of  not  less  than  two  disinterested, 
credible  persons  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  and  of  the  value  of  said  land  for 
the  purposes  named  in  said  lease,  whose  veracity  mnst  be  certified  to  by  such  officer. 

7.  All  the  testimony  and  all  papers  pertaining  to  said  indenture  of  lease  must  be 
properly  authenticated  under  seal. 

8.  A  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more  disinterested,  credible  persons  must  be  fur- 
nished, setting  forth  from  their  personal  knowledge  the  identification  of  the  lessor 
as  the  allottee,  or  the  heir  or  legal  representative  of  the  allottee,  his  age,  and  state 
specifically  the  reason  why  the  allottee  should  be  given  the  benefits  of  the  said  act, 
and  why  they  think  it  advisable  that  the  land  should  be  so  disposed  of  or  leased. 

EXECUITON  OF  THE  BONDS. 

1.  The  greater  portion  of  the  third  page  of  the  blank  leases  now  in  use  constitute 
a  bond.  This  bond  must  be  8igne<l  by  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  all  the  rents  and  royalties  at  the  time  specified,  and  the  performance 
of  all  covenants  and  agreements  named  in  the  indenture  to  be  paid  ana  performed 
by  the  lessee. 

2.  Below  the  bond  is  a  blank  "  Verification  of  sureties.^  This  verification  must 
be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  some  officer  who  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
If  subscribed  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  notary  public,  the  official  charac- 
ter of  such  officer  must  be  certified  to  before  some  officer  of  a  court  of  record,  under 
seal,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where  the  acknowle<lgment  was  taken.  The 
sureties  must  write  their  own  names  in  the  verification ;  they  must  not  be  written 
in  by  the  officer  taking  the  acknowledgment. 
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3.  Each  larety  most  Jostify  ander  oath  to  an  amonnt  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  rent  to  be  paid. 

4.  The  sureties  must  sign  the  bond  in  the  presence  of  two  subscribing  witnesses. 

5.  All  names,  both  in  the  lease  and  bond,  must  be  written  in  full,  as  initial  letters 
will  not  be  recognized  as  a  Christian  name. 

THB  AOEKT^S  CERTIFICATE. 

This  must  be  filled  out  by  the  agent  in  persoui  and  all  the  requirements  of  tho 
blank  form  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

September  £1,  1894, 

The  foregoinff  amended  rules  and  regulations  designed  for  the  government  of  the 
respective  parties  in  the  execution  of  leases  of  allotted  lauds  under  section  3  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794),  as  amended  b^  act  of 
Congress  approvea  August  15,  1894  (28  Stats.,  305),  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  Securetary  of  the  Interior  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  approved. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Commissioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September  SS,  1894. 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 

Wm.  H.  Sims,  Acting  Secretary. 
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INDIAN   LEGISLATION  PASSED    DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION   OF  THE 

•    FIFTY'THIRD  CONGRESS. 

December  21,     Chap.  3.  An  act  making  Appn.>priaiiouA  to  nnpply  farther  ursent  deficieocios  ia 
1893.  the  RppropriatioDs  for  the  tiacal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eignteen  hundred  and 

■— — ninety-four,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  pupoaea. 

28  Stat.,  p.  1^ 

Be  it  enacted  oy  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Mepreaentatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  foUowing  sums  be, 
olenclea  Kopm-  ^^^  ^^^  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
priatiouft.  ^^'T  not  otherwise  appropnatea,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 

priations for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and 
for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 
[p.  10.]  ••###•  • 

Cherokee     For  expenses  of  litigation  in  case  of  the  United  States  against 
olaimB.  Tliomas  and  others,  in  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 

Indians,  North  Carolina,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Assistant  At-     For  the  deficiency  in  the  compensation  of  the  assistant  attorney- 

toniey-tionoral,  |reiieral  charged  with  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims,  wliicli 

tlon  claims^     *^  compensation  shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  assist' 

Salary  in- Ant  attorneys-general  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  two  thousand 

creased.  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

•  •••••• 

Approved,  December  21,  1893. 


Decom  her  21,  Chap.  0.  An  act  to  grant  the  ri;;ht  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and 
1893.  Sonthwrntern  Kailway  Company  through  iiw  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory,  mid  for  other  purposes. 

28  Stat.,  p.  22.  ^    ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Kansas,  OMtk- States  of  Jmerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Kansas^  Oklahoma 
^'^y^cJP**!"*''!*^®"*™  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created 
!ra  Ka  n  w? V  ""^®^  *°d  ^y  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  be,  and 
Company,  may  ^^^  BAxne  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locat- 
build  rattway,  in|^,  constructing,  equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a 
etc.,  line  tlironch  railway,  telegraph)  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory 
h^a  TirritS^  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  including  lands  that  have  been  aUotted  to 
riea.  Indians  in  severalty  or  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  beginning  at  any 

Location.         point  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company  on  the  south  line  of  tbe 
Indian    Terri-  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  south  line  of 
tory.  section  numbered  thirteen  or  section  numbered  fourteen,  township 

numbered  thirty-five,  range  numbered  thirteen  east  of  the  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian,  or  on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered  thirteen  or 
section  numbered  fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty-five,  range  six- 
teen east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  practical  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line 
thereof;  thence  in  a  south  or  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most 
Oklahoma  Ter-  practicable  route  into  aud  through  Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  point  on 
rttory.  ^g  Texas  State  line  aud  on  Red  River  between  said  State  of  Toxas 

and  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  in  said  Oklahoma 
Territory,  by  way  of,  at,  or  near  Stillwater,  Quthrie,  and  Elr^io,  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  the  Osage^  Pawnee,  Wichita, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  reservations,  and  through  the  organ- 
ized counties  of  Payne,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Canadian,  in  said  Okla- 
homa Territory,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such 
tracks,  turn-outs,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem 
to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and 
depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 
Hight  of  way.  gRC.  2.  That  said  company  is  authorized  to  take  and  use,  for  all 
purposes  of  a  railway  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  ons 
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finndred  feet  in  width  throngli  said  Territories,  and  to  take  and  nse  a 
strip  of  land  two  hnudred  feet  in  width  with  a  lenp^h  of  three  tlion- 
sond  feet  in  addition  to  ri j?ht  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles 
of  the  road,  with  the  right  to  nse  additional  gronnd  where  there  are 
heavy  cuts  or  Alls  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  constrnction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  said  right  of  wavt  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  inolndod 
in  said  cnt  or  fill:  Provided,  Tliat  no  more  than  said  addition  of  lands 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  And  provided  farther ,  That  no  part 
of  the  lands  herein  anthorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sola  by 
the  company;  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  snch  manner  and 
for  snch  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  constrnction  and 
convenient  operation  of  said  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines, 
and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used,  such  portion 
shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which,  or  to  the 
persons  from,  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

8kc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  by  allotment  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  agreement  with  the  Indians  or  according  to  the  lawb, 
customs,  and  usages  of  any  tribe  of  the  Indians,  nations,  or  tribes 
through  which  it  may  be  constructed,  full  and  complete  compensation 
shall  Be  made  to  snch  occupant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage 
done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway.  In  case  of  failure 
to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation 
shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinterested 
referees,  to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  occupant  belong^,  or  in  the  case  of  an  allottee  or  by  his 
duly  authorized  guardian  or  representative,  and  one  by  said  railway 
company,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment, 
shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  a  district  Judge,  clerk  or  a  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oaths 
duly  certified  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to,  and  filed  with, 
the'Seoretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion 
thereof,  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice,  and  upon  the  failure 
of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after 
the  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  Ulled 
by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  first  judicial  division 
at  Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  or  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  which  has  jurisdiction  over  said  Indian  reservations;  upon  the 
application  of  the  other  party  the  chairman  of  said  board  shall 
appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which 
said  occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his 
services  the  sura  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act, 
with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the 
usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nation;  costs,  includ- 
ing compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
award  and  be  paid  by  said  railway  company.  In  case  the  referees  can 
not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award: 
either  part^  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right  within  ninety  days  after  making  of  the  award,  and 
notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts  of  the 
Indian  Territory  at  Muscogee,  or  to  the  courts  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  Indian  reservations  which  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  providing  for  dotenuining 
the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.  If  upon 
the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a 
larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall 
be  adjudged  against  the  railway  company.  If  the  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  fpr  the  same  snm  or  less  than  the  awaid  of  the  referees, 
then  the  cost  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant  unless  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  for  the  railroad  company,  in  which  ease  the 
cost  shall  be  against  the  claimant;  when  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  court  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of 
the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the 
right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
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Freight     Sxc.  4.  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  tho  inhAbitajits 

^^>*^^**  of  said  Territories  a  greater  rate  of  flight  than  the  rates  authorised 

hv  laws  of  Kansas  for  services  or  transi>ortation  of  the  same  kind: 

iV«v<«o«.  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed  three 

Paisenger  cents  per  mile,  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for 

^**^  ®^  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on  said  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  government  shall  be  authorized  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight  within 
its  respective  limits  by  said  railway  company,  but  Congress  expressly 
reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  trans- 
portation by  said  railway  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall 
extend  frt>m  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 

ICudmiun.  State:  Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  paa- 
sengerSy  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  above  expreaied: 

^Ig,^  And  provided  further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail 

at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and  until  such  rate  is 
fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Ad d  i  ti  o  n  al     g^^  5   That  said  railway  company  shall  ^ay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Minp«rMi  OD      Interior,  for  the  beuetit  of  the  particular  nation  or  tribe  through  whose 

lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to 
compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  for  property  taken  and  damages 
done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for 
each  mile  of  railway  that  it  mi^y  construct  in  said  Territories  through 
Indian  lands ;  said  payment  to  be  made  in  installments  of  one  thousand 

^^^^  two  hundred  and  fafty  dollars  as  each  working  section  of  twenty -five 

AiMPealbvfen-  ™*^®®  ^*  graded :  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the 
cnlooonoiL        nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located 

shall  within  four  months  after  filing  of  the  maps  of  definite  location,  as 
set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  uiesent  from  the  allowance  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
for  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  tbe  individual  occupants  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts  upon  the  same  conditions,  terms,  and  requirements  as  therein 

Award  to  b«  in  provided :  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  of  the  award  adjudged  to 

■at!  n'  *^**™^****'  oe  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe 

^  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be 

Annual  rental,  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provisions ;  said  company  shall 
also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Indiana, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum 

Apportion-  ^^^  ^f^ch  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory.    The 

menC  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions 

of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  diflerent  nations  and  tribos, 

according  to  the  n amber  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed 

Taxation.  ^7  ^^^^  railway  company  through  their  lands :  Provided,  That  Congress 
shall  have  tbe  right,  as  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed 
by  said  nations  or  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said 
railway  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit,  and  any  Ter- 

Sorvey  and  lo-  ^tory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have 
eatlon.  been  established  ma^  exercise  the  like  powers  as  to  such  part  of  said 

railway  as  may  be  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  pan- 
sage  of  this  act. 

Mapa    to    be     Ssc.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  mani^  showing  the  route  of 
^l^*  its  located  line  through  said  Territory,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  1^ 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway 
may  be  located,  and  after  filing  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subsequent 

Improvementa.  settlement  and  improvements  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said 

ProvisM,  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided,  That  when  a 

map  showing  auy  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  ix 

Grading.  filed,  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading 

said  located  line  within  two  years  thereafter  or  said  location  shall  be 

Annroval       #"^0*^;  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
looi^^n^  ^  Interior  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any 

snch  section  shall  be  begun. 
Emploveee  may     ^'^*  ^*  '^^*^  *^®  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
ranide   on  right  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  coDstniction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be 
tif  way.  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  said  right  of  way,  but  sub- 
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Jeot  to  the  provisions  o'f  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  snch  roles 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  such  intercourse  laws. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  United  States  court  having  Jurisdiction  in  respect  Litig«ti<ni. 
of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory  and  such  other  courts 
as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  all  contro-' 
versies  arising  between  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  and  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
territory  said  railway  company  shall  construct  its  lines ;  said  court 
shall  have  like  Jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of 
said  nation  or  tribe  and  said  railway  company,  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  witnln  the  limits  of  said  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Skc.  9.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one   Coiflroeiio«ni«it 
hnndred  miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territories  within  three  years  ""'  *^*°*^  *  ®  * 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  complete  the  main  line  of  the  same 
within  two  years  thereafter,  or  the  right  herein  panted  shall  be  for- 
feited as  to  that  portion  not  built.    That  said  railway  company  shall 
construct  and  maintain  continually  all  fences,  roads,  and  highway    Crowing*,  etc. 
crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said 
roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's 
right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the 
same. 

Skc.  10.  That  the  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern    CoDditions    of 
Railway  Company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  »oo«ptMM». 
condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they 
will  neither  aid,  advise^  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the 
changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their 
lands,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any 
further  grant  of  lands  or  their  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided : 
Providea,  That  any  violation  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  sec-    Protuo. 
tion  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  said    ForMture. 
railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sbc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  company  conveying  Record  of  mort- 
any  portion  of  its  railway  with  the  franchises,  that  may  be  con-  gage*, 
strncted  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof 
shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all 
rights  and  properties  of  said  company  as  therein  expressed  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  Amendment.eto. 
this  act,  and  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred in  any  'way  or  form  whatever  except  as  to  mortgagee  or  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 

Approved,  December  21, 1893. 


Chap.  14.— Ad  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  conttmction  of  the  railway  of  the     January  tt, 
Chocuw  Coal  and  Bailway  Company.  1804^ 

"  28  Stot.,  p.  27. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Repreeentalivfe  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America,  in  Congreee  assemhledf  That  the  time  for  the  con-    ChocUw   Coal 
Btmction  of  the  railway  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  a  aptl    Railway 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which,    TimeSteniled 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  February  twenty-first,  eighteen  for  bniiding  road 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  authorizing  in  Indian  Terri- 
the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  to  construct  a  road  through  ^^''y* 
the  Indian  Territory,"  will  expire  February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun-    5'^'»JP"  *%. 
dred  and  ninety-four,  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of  two  vears  from    ^^^  ^  P*  '•^• 
that  date,  so  that^aid  company  shall  have  until  February  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -six,  to  oonstmot  the  lines  of.  railway 
authorized  by  the  Act  approved  February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred    Vol  25,  p.  88. 
and  eighty-eight,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Choctaw  Coal  and 
Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  ^e 
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Vol.  25,  p.  668.  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pnrposes,"  and  the  Act  amendfttory 
thereof,  approved  February  thirteentiii  eighteen  hundred  and  eijg^hty- 
nine,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  '  An.  Act  to  aathoriee 
the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
February  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,"  and  for 
such  purpose  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  take  and  occnpy 
the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  heretofore  granted  to  it  by  aaid  Acts. 

Approved,  January  22,  1894. 


February  0,     Chap.  26. — An  act  extenflinir  tlie  time  allowed  thelTraatiUa  Irrigation  Con 

1894.  for  the  conBtruction  of  ito  ditco  across  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservatimi,  is  (he 

' of  Oregon. 

28Steta.,p.37.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitaie  and  JTovse  of  Repre9entativ€9  of  the  UmiUd 
Umat^a     ^'States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  time  prescribed  by 

tlon,  Orego^^*  *^®  **^*  ®^  Congress  of  February  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
Time  extended  <^"®»  ^^^  *^®  completion  of  the  irrigating  ditch  or  canal  of  the  Uma- 

forrightof  way.  tilla  Irrigation  Company  across  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  in 
Vol.  26,  p.  746.    the  State  of  Oregon,  is  hereby  extended  for  three  years  from  said  date. 

Approved,  Febraary  9, 1894. 


February     10,     Chap.  27.— An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  certain  settlers  upon  the  Iowa  ReaerratioB, 

1894. Oklahoma  Territory. 

28  Stat   n  37. 

''  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Iowa  Reserva-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  homestead  settlor 

tion,  Olcla.  on  the  public  lands  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Deep  Fork  River  in  tbe 

^^°f^i^*}  P^'  former  Iowa  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  who  entered 

JJ[J2to.  "  '*^  ^®®*  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  may  enter,  under  the 

homestead  laws,  other  lands  adjoining  tlie  land  embraced  in  his  origi- 
nal entry  when  such  additional  lands  become  subject  to  entry,  whf<^ 
additional  entry  shall  not,  with  the  lands  originally  entered,  exceed  in 
Provigo.  t^^  aggrejgate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:   Provided,  That  where 

Residenco  not  suoh  a<y  oiuing  entry  is  made  residence  shall  not  be  required  upon  tbe 
leqnircd.  lands  SO  entered,  but  the  residence  and  cultivation  by  the  settler  upon 

and  of  the  land  embraced  in  his  original  entry  shall  be  considered  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  for  the  same  length  of  time  upon  the  land  em- 
Payment         braced  in  his  additional  entry ;  but  such  lands  so  entered  shall  be  paid 
for,  conformable  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  acquiring  the  same  and  open- 
Vol.  26,  p.  759.    ing  it  to  homestead  entry. 

Approved,  February  10, 1894. 


March  29, 1894.      Chap.  49.— An  aot  to  regulate  the  making  of  property  retama  by  offloers  of  Uie 
Government. 


28SUt.,p.47. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  Vmled 
Property  re-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  instead  of  forwarding  to 
*"o*i*  rtifl  *^®  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  petums  of  pnblie 
ei^  of  IwB  to  property  entrusted  to  the  possession  of  officers  or  agents,  the  Quarter- 
be  forwarded  to  master-General,  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  the  Suigeen- 
Treasurv  ac-  General,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief 
oonnting  oflioer.  signal  Officer,  the  Paymaster-General  of  the  Navy,  the  Commissioner 

of  Indian  Affairs,  or  other  like  chief  officers  in  any  Department,  by. 
through,  or  under  whom  stores,  supplies,  and  other  public  property 
are  received  for  distribution,  or  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  or  examine 
returns  of  suoh  property,  shall  certify  to  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  debiting  on  the  proper  account,  any 
charge  against  any  officer  or  agent  intrusted  with  public  property, 
arising  from  any  loss,  accruing  by  his  fault,  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  property  so  intrusted  to  him. 
Contents  of oer-  Skc.  2.  That  said  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  condition  of  such 
tifloate.  officer's  or  agent's  property  returns,  that  it  includes  all  charges  made 

np  to  its  date  and  not  previously  certified,  that  he  has  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  has  not  been  relieved  of  responsibility; 
the  efiect  of  such  certificate,  when  received,  shall  be  the  same  aa  if  tbe 
facts  therein  set  forth  had  been  ascertained  by  the  accounting  offleen 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  accounting. 
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Skc.  3.  That  the  msDner  of  makisg  property  returns  to  or  in  any    Manner  of  re- 
administrative  bureau  or  department,  or  of  ascertaining  liability  for  Jj™^,  ***'••  ""** 
propeirty,  under  existiuf^  laws  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  affected  by 
this  Act,  except  as  provided  in  section  one;  but  in  all  cases  arising  as 
to  such  property  so  intrusted  the  officer  or  agent  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  relieve  himself  from  liability. 

Skc.  4.  That  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  are  hereby  em-     Re,m]ation«. 
powered  to  make  and  enforce  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions        ^ 
of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  5.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  .inconsistent  with  the  provi-    Repeat 
sions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  March  29.  1894. 


Chap.  68. — An  act  to  ratliy  the  reserration  of  certain  lands  made  for  the  benefit  of     Mny  4, 18D4. 

Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposee. 

28SUtHP.71. 

Be  it  enacted  5y  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeeniativee  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  reservation  for  uni-    Oklahoma. 
Tersity,  agricnltural  college,  and  normal  school  purposes,  of  section     Lands  reaerveil 
thirteen  in  each  township,  of  the  lauds  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  for    ediicatioual 
the  Tonkawa  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Pawnee  Indian  Reservation,  andbulldlnffpur- 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  not  otherwise  reserved  or  disposed  of,  ^*®*  «""««• 
and  the  reservation  for  public  buildings  of  section  tliirty-three  in  each 
township  of  said  lands,  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  proclamation  of  August  nineteenth,     Procs.  1st  sons 
eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-three,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  rati-  53«1  Cons.,  p.  ii. 
&ed,  and  all  of  said  lands  and  all  of  the  school  lands  in  said  Territory 
may  be  leased  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  ma^  be  hereafter    Xieases. 

Srescribed  bv  the  legislature  of  said  Territory ;  but  until  such  legisla- 
Lve  action  the  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territorv,  and  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  leasing  of 
said  lands  under  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  resi>ective  purposes  for  which  the  said 
reeervations  were  ma<le,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  submit 
said  leases  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval;  and  all 
neoeasary  expenses  and  costs  incurred  in  the  leasing,  management,  and  Expuoses. 
protection  of  said  lands  and  leases  may  be  paid  out  of  Uie  proceeds 
derived  from  such  leases. 

Approved,  May  4, 1894. 


Cbap.  60.— An  act  to  antborice  thereoonstmotion  of  a  bridge  aoroee  the  Niobrara     May  7,  1804. 
river  near  the  village  of  Ntobrara,  Nebraska,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 


28  Stat.,  p.  72. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  for  the  purpose  of  reach-  Niobrara  River, 
ing   the  Ponca  and  Yankton    Sioux  Indian   reservatious,  and    for     Appropriation 
carrying  supplies  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  for  bmge  across, 
anthorized  and  directed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  cause  to  be**.f'l<*"'*'*» 
reconstructed  across  the  Niobrara  River  near  the  village  of  Niobrara,    ®    ' 
Nebraska,  the  Government  bridge  recently  destroyed  by  floods.    Said 
bridge  shall  be  a  substantial  wooden  or  iron  bridge,  with  the  neces- 
sary approaches,  and  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  said  bridge,  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act  shall  be  contnusi. 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  until  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  respon- 
sible parties,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secvetary  of  War,  for  the  constrnction  and  completion  of  said  bridge, 
inclnding  the  approaches,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  hereby  ap- 
propriated.  Said  bridge,  when  reconstructed,  shall  be  free  to  all  'roe  bridge, 
travelers. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage    Effeotk 
and  approval. 

Approved.  May  1, 1894, 
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May  30, 1894.        Chap.  88.— An  act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled   ^*An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  e( 
the  remainder  of  tlie  reaervation  of  the  Confederated  Otoe  and  MissonriA  Imliama 


28  Stata,.  p.  84.  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansaa,  and  for  oUier  parpoees,"  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Beit  efMtoted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeentativee  of  ike  UmiUd 

Con  federated  Statee  of  America  in  Congress  aesembledf    That  if  any  member  of  the 

Otoe  and  Misson- said  confederated  tribes  residing  at  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  Act 

ria  Indian  lands,  of  March  tbird,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  whose  names 

Vol.  21,  p.  380.  appear  upon  the  scnedule  of  appraisement  made  by  the  commissioners 

ludLu?"**'**   ***  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  aforesaid,   and  approved 

**  b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  April  seventeenth,  eighteen  hauojnsd  and 

eighty-three,  upon  any  of  the  lands  authorized  to  be  sold  by  said  Act 

shall  make  application  for  allotments  of  land  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  shall  cause  a  patent  to  issue  to  such  person  or  his  or  ho*  heirs 

who  may  be  residing  upon  said  lands  at  the  aate  hereof,  for  the   sab> 

divisional  tract  or  tracts  of  land  (not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 

p^^^  sixty  acres  of  land  to  any  one  person)  reported  on  the  commissioners' 

Towm'ain  in-  schedule  aforesaid  as  having  been  improved  by  such  person:  Providedj 

alienable  ten  That  the  lands  acquired  by  any  Indian  under  the  provisions  of  this 

years.  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  either 

by  voluntary  conveyance  by  the  grantee  or  his  heirs,  or  by  the  judg- 
ment, order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  or  subject  to  taxation,  of  any 
character,  but  ehull  remain  inalieuable  and  not  subje<rt  to  taxation 
lien,  or  incumbrance  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  which  restriction 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  patent. 

Approved/ May  30, 1894. 


Jane  8, 1804.        Chap,  93.— An  aot  defining  and  permanently  fixing  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Keservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

28  Stat.,  p.  86.       ^^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUvee  of  the  United 
Warm  Springs  '^^^  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledf  That  the  true  northern  bound- 
Indian  Reaerva-  ary  line  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
tion.  gon,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 

^°J^*'y  •■*  nfty-five,  made  between  the  United  States,  represented  by  Joel  Palmer, 
V<i  K5,p.  JMB.    Buperintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  confed- 
erated tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  middle  Oregon,  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservation  now  called  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  were  fixed,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  that  part  of  the  line 
run  and  surveyed  by  T.  B.  Handley,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  nom  the  initial  point  up  to  and  including  the  twenty-sixth 
mile  thereof;  thence  in  a  due  west  course  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  as  found  by  the  commissioners,  Mark  A.  Fallerton,  William 
H.  H.  Dnfur,  and  James  F.  Payne,  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
V  1  20     155    ^^  Interior  of  date  June  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  in 
VOL  20,  p.  355.    puronance  of  an  appointment  for  snwi  purpose  under  a  provision  of  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  nineteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety. 

Approved,  June  6, 1894. 


Jane  6, 1884.        Chap.  94.— An  act  to  extend  and  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Aot  to  anthoriaa 

— —  the  Kanaaa  and  Arkannaa  Valley  Railnray  to  constmct  and  operate  additional  linaa 

28  Stat.,  p.  80.    of  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  ana  for  other  parpoaee, "  approved  Febroary 
twenty-foarth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

^0  {(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Indian  Terr  I-  States  of  America  in  Conaress  asaembledf  That  the  provisions  of  an  Act 

^Erae  extended  ®n*»*^®d  "An  Act  to  autiborize  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Rail- 

for  right  of  wav  "^^7  to  construct  and  operate  additional  lines  of  railway  through  the 

to  Kansaa  and  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  approved  February  twenty- 

Arkanaaa  Valley  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

VoL^p.786    extended  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  February  twenty-fourth, 

'^     '    eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  so  that  said  Kansas  and  Arkansas 

Valley  Railway  shall  have  until  February  twenty- fourth,  eighteen 

hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  build  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  its 

said  additional  lines  of  railway  in  said  Territory. 

Approved,  June  6, 1894« 
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Crap.  96.— An  mbt  graDtiDgtfae  rifffat  of  way  to  tbo  Albany  and  Aatoria  BaOroad   Jane  8,  1804. 

Company  through  the  Grand^onde  Indian  Beaervation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon.        

28  Stats.,  p.  87. 

Be  U  enaeted  hjf  the  Senate  and  Honee  ofBepresentaHvea  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  in  Congress  aeaembkdf  That  a  right  of  wav  not  exceed-    Albany  and 
ing  one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  such  additional  widtn  as  may  be  Astoria  Bailroad 
required  at  any  point  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  ground  for  ^"JP^/  «rant- 
neceeiMiry  cuUi  and  fills  through  the  Grand  Ronde  Indian  Reservation^  t^ro^h  Grand 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  Albany  Ronde   Indian 
and  Astoria  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  Heservation, 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  its  assigns,  according  to  the  plans  ^^'^' 
and  surveys  of  the  route  to  be  tiled  in  the  Department  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  bne  of  said  railroad, 
material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said    HateriaL 
railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  build-    Stations,  etc 
ings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn- outs,  and  water  stations, 
not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand 
feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten 
miles  of  road. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to    Componsatlon. 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  such  right 
of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  of  payment  thereof,  and  also 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in 
said  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided 
until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location 
of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots, 
machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  shall  be  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval    Secretary  of 
shall  be^made  in  writing  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  party  ^*^*'^i2^4^^ 
interested  therein,  and  until  all  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  Jtc?^*  location, 
and  paid ;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  operation  of  such  rail- 
road, including  the  charges  of  transportation,  shall  be  conducted  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such 
roles  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to 
earry  out  this  provision :  Provided,  That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to    Proviso. 
said  right  of  way  and  compensation  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad    Consent  of  In- 
company  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  **^*°** 
before  any  right  in  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

Src.  3.  That  whenever  said  right  of  way  shall  cease  to  be  used  for    Reversion, 
the  purposes  of  the  said  railroaa  company,  the  same  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  said  company  may  be,  and    Proviso. 
hereby  is,  granted  three  years  to  complete  its  railroad  across  said  reser-    Coustraction. 
Tation  after  filing  the  maps  of  definite  location  thereof  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  Condition  o  f 
upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  or  scceptanco. 
assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  of  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Sbc  5.  That  any  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  conditions  required    Forfeitore. 
by  this  act  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  herein  granted,  without  any  act  of  Congress  or  judg- 
ment of  court  declaring  the  same. 

8kc.  6.  That  this  act  may  be  at  any  time  altered,  amended,  or  repealed    A  m  en  d  m  ent, 
by  Congress.  •*«• 

Approved,  June  6, 1894. 
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Jose  27,  1894.        Chap.  U7.- An  act  {n-onUng  to  the  Kasteni  Nebraska  and  Oalf  RaUwst  Conpanj 
risht  of  way  through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  rcacrvatioiiaf  in  theSCala  w 


tSStaU.,  p.05.   Mebrmska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepre$en(ative$  of  thtVmited 

Eaatero    "S e  ^  Siaiee  of  America  in  Congrea$  asiemhledf  That  there  is  hereby  grsnted 

braaka  and  Onlf  to  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 


■ebago.Indianervations,  in  said  State.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  Hfly  feet  in 
Reaerrationa,  ^idth  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  ootn- 

\VJdUu  pany  shnll  also  have  the  right  to  take  fW>m  the  lands  adjacent  to  th« 

lino  of  said  road  material,  stones,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  said  railroad;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 

8tation8,etc.  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water  station,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  two 
stations  within  the  limits  of  said  reservations. 

Danaeea  to  Src.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  throagh  anj 
indlTiduaui.  land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants,  according 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be 
miMle  to  such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  token  or  dan* 
age  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.  In  case  of 
failure  to  make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the 
Just  compensation  Hhall  be  determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  enacted  for  the  settlement  of  like  con tro vendee 

Damages  to  in  such  cases.    The  amount  of  damage  resulting  to  the  Omaha  and 

tribe*.  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians  in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the 

construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the  reservation  aa 

are  not  occupied  in  severalty  shall  oe  ascertained  and  determined  in 

Seeretary  of  such  manner  as  the  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  aub- 
tbe  IntMJoi  toj^jct  to  his  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  veel  in  said 
aj^roveioeauou,  yjiu^nj^  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided 

for  until  plats  thereof,  ma4le  upon  the  actual  survey  for  the  definite 
location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  grounds  for  station  bnildingn, 
depots,  machine  shops,  sidetracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations  shall 
have  been  approved  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and 
the  connent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  been  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Preddrnl 
of  the  Tnited  States.  Said  company  is  hereby  authorised  to  enter 
upon  such  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  lu 

ProwUoe,  line  of  railroad :  Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  con* 

Kifihu  of  In  stmcted,  and  operated  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indiana 

diana,et«.  and  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided  fmrtktr.  Thai 

said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  eontinnally  all 

Fonoea,eto.  fences,  roa<ls,  and  highways,  crossing  and  necessary  bridges  over  said 
railway  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  herrafter 

_     ^       .        cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper  anthor*tiea 

Conatruction.  |aid  out  across  the  same :  Protided  further,  That  said  railway  shall  be 
constructed  through  said  reservations  within  three  years  afWr  the 
passage  of  this  Art,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  aa 


▲  meadm 
etc 


.  to  that  portion  of  the  road  not  constructed. 

^  Skc.  i.  That  (Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  renenl  Ibis 
Act,  and  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  in  any  form  whatever,  except  as  to  mortgages  or  otb«r 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  oonstmction 
thereof. 

Approved,  Jnue  27,  1894. 


July  6,  UM.  C'HAr.  1».  -  An  act  granting  io  the  BralnenI  and  Nortbera  M IbbmoU  lUHway 

ronipany  •  right  of  way  through  the  L««cb  Laka  Indian  IteaerTatioa  In  th»  State  W 
S8  8tat^p.M.    ilumrMt*. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Repreeentativm  of  the  TeiM 
SS^S^Mfn'Sf  ^^^*  of  America  in  VongrtB*  a*»embted.  That  there  is  hereby  granUd 


Northern  Minne- 


aou  Rail  way  to  the  Brainrrd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Kailwav  Corapaoy,  a  rorpoff»- 
i'omfmaj  grant-  tion  organized  and  existing  auder  the  laws  ot  the  State  of  Minnreela, 
ed  "?fc* »'  ''•y.  and  to  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad, 
diaa  iTamia  ^^^  necessary  aide  tracks  and  switch  tracks,  and  for  a  telegraph  and 
tSo^  Miaa.         telephone  line,  through  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Keservatioo  in  said 
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State,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  south  line  of  said  Indian  reeerya-    Locatioiu 

tion  and  extending  northwesterly  through  sections  thirteen,  twelve, 

one,  and  two,  of  township  one  hniidred  and  forty-one,  range  thirty-one, 

to  a  point  in  the  west  line  of  said  reservation  in  said  section  two,  with 

the  right  to  load  logs  on  said  railroad  at  the  points  in  said  reservation 

where  the  same  may  mn  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech 

Lake.    8uoh  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of    Width,  etc 

the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the 

right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material, 

st<»ne,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also 

grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,     Stations,  etc. 

machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  iind  water  stations,  not  to  exceed 

in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 

for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  within  the 

limitA  of  said  reservation :  Providedf  That  no  part  of  sach  lands  herein    ^^^\  ^ 

granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes    ^**  Unut^d. 

only  as  are  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of 

said  railroad  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used, 

such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which 

the  same  shall  be  taken. 

8kc.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any  ^|^"**P"  ****** 
land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  according  ^i^^^^"*^* 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Saint  Paul  or  Duluth,  Minnesota,  snail  have  jurisdic- 
tion npon  petition  of  either  party  to  determine  such  just  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Minnesota  provided  for  determining  the 
damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  amount 
of  damages  resulting  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said    DamageB   to 
reservation  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  ^1'®''* 
said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied 
in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final 
approval :  l*ravided,  however ^  That  said  railroad  company  may  file  with    ^JJ^^JL-y  i^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  gjQ  ^^j^   filing 
sureties  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  bond, 
of  just  compensation  for  said  right  of  way  to  said  individual  occu- 
pants and  to  said  tribe  or  tribes,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  said 
company  may  thereupon  proceed  to  construct  and  operate  its  railroad 
across  said  reservation. 

8rc.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of  Mapstobeflled. 
its  line  through  said  reservation,  and  including  the  grounds  for  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  to  be  filcfd  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  before 
constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said    Survey, 
reservation  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  rail- 
road :  Proffuiedf  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed     jafTj^"*  *.  j^, 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules  and  dianf.      ^ 
regnlation.s  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

»BC.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-    ConBtruotlon. 
pany,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reserva- 
tion within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Approved,  July  6, 1894. 

Chap.  140.-^ An  act  granting  to  the  Saint  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail-     Jnly  18, 1894. 
ly  Company  the  right  of  way  through  the  Wbitw  Kartb  Lt^ch  Lake,  Chippewa, 


and  Fond dn Lao  Indian  reaervationa  in  the  State  of  Idinueaota.  28  Stat.,  p.  112. 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  Eouee  of  Representativee  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  in  Congreee  aeeembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  Saint  Paul, 
to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company^  a  ^^"njjg^^^jjjf 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mm-  -^ny  com  pan  y 
nesota,  and  its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  rail-  granted  rUrbt  of 
road  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  dn  ;*y.  y"*^® 
Lac  i  ndUn  reservations  in  said  State.  Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  LSJfcbipS^wi 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  oi  said  railroad,  with  the  and  Fond  doLao 
right  to  nse  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  Indian  reserva- 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road*  tion%  Minn. 

INT  94— VOL  n ^28 
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Width.  bed,  uot  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  riAi 

of  way,  or  as  macn  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  aaid  cnt  or  fill ;  wOy 

Buildiogs,  ot€.  grounds  adjacent  to  snoh  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depoteL 
machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed 
in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in 
length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  not  exceeding  two  stations 

vT^^'hikA      wi^^>"  t^**  limits  of  each  reservation  :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  such 

Use  limitod.  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  snoh 
purposes  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient 
operation  of  said  railroad  line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 
cease  to  be  used  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  or  band  of 
Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 
dlvlIhSSr*  *°*"*     ®"^-  ^-  '^^^^  hefore  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 

land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants,  according 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  small  be  made  to  soeh 
occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by- 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.  In  case  of  failure  to  make 
satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  thejnstcompensatioa 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota  enacted 
trSe«°  '^^^       ^^^  *^®  settlement  of  like  controversies  in  such  cases.    The  amount  of 

damages  resulting  to  the  tribes  of  Indians,  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the 
reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shaU  be  ascertained  and 

Secretary  o  f  c^^termined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct, 
the  iDterior  to  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shaQ 
approve  plats,  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 
*^-  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  snrvej  for 

the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  gronntliB  for  sta- 
tion buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  shall  have  been  approved,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid. 

Sanrey.  Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  such  reservations 

msh^  of  In  ^^^  *^®  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  liue  of  railroad :  Pro- 
^imf,  '  vided,  Tnat  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated 

with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  roles  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Constniction.  ^^^  3  ^j^^^  ^jj^  ^ight  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  oom- 
pany  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  said  reservations 

Amendment,  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  provided  that 
etc.  '  Congress  reserve  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Abt. 

Approved,  July  18,  1894. 


Jaly  28,  1894.        Chap  152. — An  act  jcrantinff  to  the  Colambia  Irrigation  Company  a  ri|^t  of  wj 
through  the  Yakima  &dian  l&«ervatiou,  in  Washington. 


28  SUt.,  p.  118. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Benreeentativee  of  tAs  VniUd 
Colombia  Irri-  Statee  of  America  in  Congrese  aesembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby 
**^*Sd^TK°^  ^^*'*^'  *®  **  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Columbia  Irrigation  Com- 
wayTTaSi  ma  P*^y»  *  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
Indian  Reaerva-  of  Washington,  for  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  canal  throngh  the 
tlon,  Wash.  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  from  a  point  about  one-half  mile  below 
Location.  where  the  Atahnam  Creek  empties  into  the  Yakima  River,  on  said 

reservation,  in  Yakima  County,  in  the  State  of  Washington:  thenoe 
extending  in  a  southerlv  direction,  to  a  point  where  said  canal  crosses 
the  Topponish  Creek ;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  by  the  most 
practical  route,  to  a  point  on  the  east  boundary  of  said  reservation,  at 
or  near  section  nineteen  (19),  township  eight  (8)  north,  range  twenty- 
three  (23)  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian. 
Uee  of  water  ^^^'  ^'  That  the  said  irrigation  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
appropriate  and  use  any  and  all  water  necessary  for  their  use  fWnn  the 
YaKima  River,  not  otherwise  appropriated  and  in  actual  use  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  that  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
domestic  and  irrigatine:  purposes  of  any  Indian  to  whom  an  allotmeot 
has  been  made,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made,  upon  or  along  said  Yakima 
River. 
BtoraiTfi  ^'^'  ^*  "^^^^^^^^  said  irrigation  company  is  hereby  granted  safBcieot 

vcSrsI**^  '**®^  land  on  said  reservation  for  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water  to  oe 

used  during  the  dry  season,  and  for  right  of  way  oonnacting  said 
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storage  reservoirs  with  said  irrifi^ation  canal,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  locate,  construct,  and  maintain  the  same  nnder  the  same  terms  and 
restrictions  provided  herein  for  the  right  of  way  of  said  oanal. 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  the  right  of  way  herehy  granted  to  said  company  shall 
be  seventv-Ave  (75)  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
said  canal  as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  canal  material,  stone, 
earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  canal. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
^  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
said  canal,and  to  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof; 
but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  irrigation  company  in  or  to 
any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  lor  until  plats  thereof 
made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  canal  shall 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
approval  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 
any  party  interested  therein ;  and  the  survey,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  canal  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rignts  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carrv  out  this  provision. 

^RC.  6.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  canal  shall  be 
completed :  Providedf  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise 
for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said  canal:  And  provided,  further f 
That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  com- 
pany to  any  portion  of  said  canal  not  completed  within  five  years  from 
the  nassage  of  this  Act :  Provided  further,  That  one-fourth  of  said  canal 
shall  be  completed  in  two  ^'ears. 

Sbc.  7.  That  said  irrigation  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way 
upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  or 
assigns  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribe  any 
farther  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore  provided : 
Providedf  That  any  violation  ofthe  conditions  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  irriga- 
tion company  under  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  rights  herein 
granted  are  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  grantee  or  grantees 
thereof  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  tnereof  furnish  the 
Indian  allottees  along  said  right  of  way  with  water  sufficient  for  all 
domestic  and  agricultural  purposes  and  purposes  of  irrigation,  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided  further,  That  Indians  who  have 
or  may  have  allotments  along  said  right  of  way  shall  have  water  for 
irrigation  and  domestic  purposes  free. 

Sec.  8.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

Approved,  July  23,  1891. 
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Cbap.  215.— An  act  to  grant  to  the  Arkan«a«,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Kail- 
way  Company  aright  of  way  throngb  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  BepreeentaHvee  of  the  United 
Statee  of  AvMrica  in  Congreee  assembled,  That  the  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
invested  and  empowered  with  the  ri^ht  of  locating,  constructing,  equip- 
ping, operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be 
selected  by  the  said  company  on  Red  River  north  of  the  north  bound- 
ary line  of  Montague  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running 
thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

8sc.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through 
said  Indian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred 
feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  way,  is  granted  for  such  stations  as  may  be  established,  but 
such  grant  ^all  be  allowed  but  once  in  every  ten  miles  of  the  road|  no 
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portion  of  which  shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company,  with  the 
riffht  to  use  such  additional  grounds  where  there  are  heavy  cnts  or 
fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  constraction  and  maintenance  of  the 
roadbed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of 
the  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said 
cut  or  fill:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  such  addition  of  land  shall 
be  taken  for  any  one  station :  Provided  furih^f  That  no  part  of  the 
lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for 
such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  con- 
venient operation  of  said  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line,  and 
when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  such  portion  shall 
revert  to  the  nation  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall 
have  been  taken. 

Skc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  law,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with 
any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall   be  determined  by  the  ap- 

?raisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  \>y  the 
tesideut  of  the  United  States,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before  competent 
authority  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
returned  with  their  award.  In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then 
an^  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award.  Either  party 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the 
same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where  the  case 
shall  be  tried  de  novo.  When  proceedings  bave  been  commenced  in 
court  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award 
into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to 
enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Each  of  such  referees  shall  receive 
for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act, 
with  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile.  Witnesses  shall  re- 
ceive the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  Costs, 
including  compensations  of  the  referees,  shall  be  Aiade  a  part  of  the 
award  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 
same  kind :  Provided^  lliat  the  passenger  rates  on  said  railroad  shall 
not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right 
to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railroad  and 
messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory,  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railroad  or  part  thereof  shall  be  located,  and  then  such  State 
government  or  govemulents  shall  be  authorized  to  ^il  and  regulate  the 
costs  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight  within  their  respective 
limits  by  said  railway,  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to 
fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  all  transportation  by  said 
railway  or  said  company  wherever  such  transportation  shaU  extend 
from  one  State  into  another  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  St<ate : 
Provided,  hotvever,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers, 
local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  those  above  expressed :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  snch 
price  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by 
law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through 
whose  lands  said  railroad  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in 
addition  to  compensation  provided  for  by  this  Act  for  property 
taken  or  damaged  by  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of 
railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be 
made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road 
is  graded.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  as  long  as  said  Territorr  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  m^ 
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coDStruot  in  said  Territory.    The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him    Apportion  in  £ 
in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  amons  the  dif-  r«c«ipto. 
ferent  nations  and  tribes,  aocordine  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
that  may  be  constructed  by  said  railway  through  their  lands :  Provided,  Pravitot, 
That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  their  lands  are  occu- 
pied and  possessed  by  such  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  addi-    Taxes, 
tional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  Just  and  proper  for 
their  benefit :  Provided  further ,  That  if  the  general  counsel  of  either  of 
the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located  er^^SSJn^^" 
shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location,  * 

as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then  all  comjiensations  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting 
nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  the  land,  with 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions  and 
requirements  as  herein  provided:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount    Award  to  be  in 
awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company  for  said  J|®^**'*'*"°P®"***' 
dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that 
said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.    Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit    Taxation. 
Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railroad,  nor  any  Territory 
or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been 
established  from  exercising  the  same  power  as  to  such  part  of  said 
railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  shall  have  the  right 
to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  nassage  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further f  That  if  said  right  of  way  shall  pass  over  or    Snrr^,  ete. 
through  any  land  allotted  to  an  Indian  in  accordance  with  any  law 
or  treaty,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  obtaining  the  consent  of  such  allottee  or  allottees  to  said  right  of    Conaent  of  al- 
way  and  to  nx  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  such  allottees  lotteea,  oto. 
for  right  of  wav  and  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  the  road;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said 
railway  company  to  any  portion  of  said  right  of  way  passing  over  or 
through  any  such  allotted  lands  until  the  compensation  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  fixed  and  paid. 

Skc.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the    Maps  to  be^ 
route  of  its  located  line  through  baid  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  filed, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands 
said  railway  may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 
for  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  of  right  of  way  shown  by    proviw. 
said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :    Provided,  That    Grading  to  be- 
when  a  map  showing  any  portions  of  said  railway  company's  located  ^^  ^^    filing 
line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  °^P** 
grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  loca- 
tion shall  be  void  as  to  any  occupant  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servanto,  and  employees  of  said  company  Bmployeoa 
necessary  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  management  of  said  rail-  ri^t'of  way.  ^ 
way  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  shall  be  allowed  to  reside^  while 
so  engaged,  upon  the  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  such 
intercourse  laws. 

Skc.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  Litigation, 
northern  district  of  Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
concurrent  fnrisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the 
said  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Hailway  Company  and 
the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  such  railway  shall  be 
constmcted.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising 
between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway 
company,  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended 
within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
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C  o  m  m  e  n  o  ••  gsc.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  bnild  at  least  one  handred 
SfttUm*"  ****"'  "^®*  ^^  **•  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  p«a- 
^^  sa^e  of  this  Act,  or  this  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 

bnilt:  that  said  railway  company  shall  constrnot  and  maintain  coo- 
tinnally  all  road  and  highway  crossing  and  necessary  bridges  orer 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 
authorities  laid  ont  across  the  same. 
Conilitlonof     8sc.  10.  That  said  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway 
Aooepunoe.         Company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  express  conditions, 
binding  upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither 
aid^  advise,  nor  assist  toward  any  effort  looking  to  the  changing  or 
extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  secnre  from  the  Indians  any  further  grant  of  land 
j»tc9Uo,  o'  ite  occupancy  than  herein  provided:    Provided,  That  any  violation 

Violation  to  of  the  conditions  named  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture 
Ibffeit.  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under 

this  Act. 
Record  of     8kg.  11.  <That  all   mort^ges  executed  bv  said  railway  company, 
^^^^"US^S^^         conveying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  with  its  franchises  that  may  be 
constructed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and 
notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of 
said  companv  as  therein  expressed. 
Amend m flat.     guc.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  or  alter  or 
^  repeal  this  Act. 

Approved,  August  4, 1894. 


Angnst  11,1804.     Chap.  255.-- -An  act  extending  the  time  of  payment  to  pnrcbasen  of  Unds  of  the 
Omaba  tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pnrposee. 


28  Stat.,  p.  276. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeentatwes  of  ike  United 

OmahaLidiaD  Statee  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 

•iSe  ftlr^'nav-  ^°*®^*''^  ^  *^*^  ^®  *•  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  extend  the 

Inir ft>r  landaS-  ^™®  ^^  payments  of  the  purchase  money  due  for  land  sold  on  the 

tended.  Omaha  Indian  Reservation  under  the  sale  made  by  virtue  of  *' An  Act 

YoL  SS,  ]k  841.   to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha  tribe 

of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Neoraska,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved 

August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eig!hty-two,  as  follows : 

Extendinir     The  time  for  tiie  tirst  payment  is  hereby  extended  until  the  first  day 

**■»•  '*ir  ^'^  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  the  second  payment 

payments, etc.     ^  become  due  in  one  year  thereafter,  and  the  third  payment  to  be  doe 

and  payable  in  one  year  from  the  time  fixed  for  the  second  payment : 

Provisos.  Provided,  That  the  interest  on  said  payments  shall  be  paid  annually 

F*^?? ^  ban    ^^  ^^^  tiine  said  payments  of  interest  are  due;  and  the  Secretary  of 

lit  of'li^Sanar^  the  Treasury  shal]  retain  in  the  Treasury  all  moneys  heretofore  and 

that  may  hereafter  be  paid  as  principal  under  the  Act  approved  August 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  shall  pay  over  five 
per  centum  thereon  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
expended  by  him  annually  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  as  pre- 
Diatribntloii  of  scribed  in  section  three  of  said  Act,  and  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
Intereat.  shall  pay  all  interest  that  has  been  paid  on  land  sold  under  said  Aet 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  by  him  paid  over  to  said  tribes 
to  be  distributed  to  the  members  thereof  pro  rata  by  the  agent  of 
said  tribe,  and  all  interest  thereafter  coming  into  the  Treasury  shall 
be  paid  over  and  distributed  to  said  tribe  annually  in  like  manner: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  in  lands  on  which 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  is  hereby  extended  shall  be  sub- 
fixation  otjeoi  to  toxation  in  the  SUte  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  any  lien 

created  thereby  shall  be  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  United  Statee  for 
the  unpaid  purchase  money,  but  this  Act  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  until  the  con^nt  thereto  of  the  Omaha  Indians  shall  be  obtained 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Prior  aet  to  le- ^terior  may  prescribe:  And  proviaed,  That  the  said  Act  of  August 
BshiiBefltot.  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  except  as  changed  or 
modified  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect* 

Approved,  August  11, 1894. 
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Grap.  280.— An  ftot  making  Appropriation*  for  oarrent  and  contingent  enenses     A  ognat  15,1894. 
of  the  Indian  Department  and  rulDlling  treaty  atipulations  with  varions  Indian 


tribea  for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,     28  Stat.,  p.  286. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

£e  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,     Indian  Depart- 
and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaanry  ment  appropria- 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  <^om. 
oontingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fire,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  varions  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

•  •  •  *  »  •  •  [28Stat.,p.289. 

GHIPPEWAS  IN  MINNESOTA.  Chippewae   in 

Minnesota. 

This  amount  as  advance  interest  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Min-    Advance  inter- 
nesota,  as  required  by  section  seven  of  **  An  Act  for  the  relief  and  est. 
civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,''    yoL25,p.645. 
approved  January  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -nine,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  manner  required  by  said  Act,  reimburseable,  ninety  thousand 
dollars; 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiiiirs,  under  the  direction    For  civiliaa/ 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thetion,eto. 
same  Act,  namely,  the  purchase  of  material  and  employment  of  labor 
for  the  erection  of  houses  for  Indians,  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  stock,  and  seeds,  breaking  and  fencing  land ;  for  payment 
of  expenses  of  delegations  of  Chippewa  Indians  to  visit  the  White 
EarUi  Reservation ;  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  day  and 
industrial  schools ;  for  subsistence  and  for  pay  of  employees,  for  pay 
of  commissioners  and  their  expenses:  and  for  removal  of  Indians  and    Removal,  etc. 
for  their  allotments,  to  be  reimbnrsed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  their  lands,  fifty  thousand  dollars: 

For  completing  the  necessary  surveys  within  the  Cnippewa  Indian  Sorveya. 
Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  including  expenses  of  examining  and 
appraising  pine  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  to  be 
reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  lands,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

CHIPPKWAS  OF  FOND  DU  LAC.  Chippewas   of 

Fond  on  L4U3. 

This  amount  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Timber  depre- 
the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indians  of  the  State  dationa. 
of  Minnesota,  being  the  sum  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  com- 
promise of  suits  against  certain  parties  for  timber  depredations  upon 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  and  which  sum  has  been 
deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

•  «  •  •  •  «  • 

[28Stat.,p.205.] 

POTTAWATOMIK8  OF  INDIANA   AND  MICHIGAN.  •««♦♦.„-♦« 

irottawato- 

mies,    Indiana 

For  this  amount  due  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Indiana  and    AnnnitiMdue 
Michigan,  being  their  proportion  (two  thousand  and  eighty -one  dol-  under    Supreme 
lars  and  thirty  cents)  of  the  perpetual  annuities  (twenty-two  thou-  Court  Judgment. 
Band  three  Hundred  dollars;  due  the  Pottawatomie  Nation  under 
various  treaties,  for  the  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun-    p^^^  p.  450. 
dred  and  ninety-three,  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
f»ronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Michigan  and 
ndiana  against  the  United  States,  on  the  sevenjtcenth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  which  annuities  were  not 
embraced  in  the  Judgment  aforesaid,  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  dollars  and  ninety  cents. 
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CHisen    Band,  CITIZEN  BAND  OF  POTTAWATOUIKS. 

Pottawstomles. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inti^rior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  Aathorized 
and  directed  to  pay  to  the  Citizen  Hand  of  Pottawatomie  Indiana,  or 
expend  for  their  benefit,  the  sam  of  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-one  dollars  and  flfty-eight  cents,  now  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  and  being  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriAtion  to 

Vol.  2G,  p.  1016.  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  said  baud  of  Indians,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  ConjErress 

Provito.  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  :-iVopt^0< 

te?b**au'*ttSJi^  '^'^**  ^y  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and 
tea   y     o        .  ^^  ^^^  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  pai- 

Vol.  24,  p.  388.  ent  has  been  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Feum- 
ary  eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- seven  (Twenty-fourth  Stat- 
utes, three  hundred  and  eighty-eight),  and  being  over  twenty-cme 
years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by 
such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  sach  mles 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawat- 
omie not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  reaident  of 
another  State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the 
land  covered  by  said  patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such  deed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed 
shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named.  And  the  land  sold  and  con- 
veyed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  proper  recording 

Taxation.  of  the  deeds  therefor,  be  subject  to  taxation  as  other  lands  in  said 
Territory,  but  neither  the  lauds  covered  by  such  patents  not  sold  and 
conveyed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  any  improvements 
made  thereon,  shall  l>e  subject  to  taxation  in  any  manner  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial or  local  authorities  during  the  period  in  which  said  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Unitea  States. 

(82    Stats.,    «.••#•  •#  • 

290.] 

Sacs  And  Foxes  SACS  AND  FOXBS  OF  THB  MISSOUIO. 

of  the  Missouri. 

Allotment  to     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
children  in  Kan-  directed  to  cause  to  be  allotted,  under  the  provisons  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
M8  and  Nebraii-  gress  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
V'oL24.D  388    ®°^^*^®^  **-A.n  Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lauds  in  severalty  to 
^'      '    Indians  on  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes,''  to  each  and  every  child  bom  of  a  recognized  member 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missoari  tribe  of  Indians  since  the  completion  of 
allotments  to  said  tribe,  eighty  acres  of  land  within  the  reservation  of 
said  tribe  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  upon  the  oomple- 
Sale  o  f  lands  ^^^^  thereof  to  offer  for  sale  the  remaining  lands  of  the  said  reservation, 
remaining.  at  the  proper  land  office,  upon  such  terms,  conditions,  and  regula- 

Pr9vi»oa.  tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine :  Provided^  That 
of  lot^l^SSbnuh  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the 
^1^,  *  appraisment  made  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 

Vol.  10,  p.  208.  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  of  lot  eight  of  the 
southeast  quarter  ofsection  nineteen,  township  one  north,  range  seven- 
teen east.  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  lands  in  the  State  of  Nebraska; 
and  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  lot  was  appraised  at  more  than  its 
actual  value,  he  may  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  same  tenns 
as  the  other  lands  are  sold :  And  provided  further^  That  before  any  sale 
Consentof  Ind-  shall  be  made  of  said  lands  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  adults 
i^"-  of  said  Indians  shall  first  be  obtained. 

Proceeds.  That  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  lands,  as  provided  in 

section  one  of  tnis  Act,  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe  or 
shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  per  capita,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  determine.  The  cost  of  the  advertisement  and  ssde  of  said  lands 
shul  be  defrayed  from  the  first  proceeds  arising  therefrom. 

[28  StatSn   p.*  •.#  •  •  •  • 
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SHAWN  BBS.  ShAwnees. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  anthori  zed  and  directed   J^^'^ch  *"' 
to  place  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  t^e  credit  of  the  J^.**      onwo- 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
being  the  valae  of  annuities  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  arising  under 
their  treaties  of  August  third,  serenteen  hundred  and  ninety-live,  and    VoL  7,  p.  51. 
May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  transferred  to  the  Cnero-    VoL lo,p.  lOS."! 
kees  by  an  agreement  between  the  said  tribes,  dated  June  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  under  the  provisions  of  article  six- 
teen of  the  treaty  of  July  nineteenth,. eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  -  Vol.  14,  p.  804. 
with  the  CherokeeSj  the  said  sum  to  be.apportioned  as  follows,  namely :     Apportion' 
Cherokee  national  fund,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  Cherokee  school  fund,  ment 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars;  Cherokee  Orphan  fund,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  interest  on  these  several  Bttms  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum 
per  annum  from  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  be 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  first,  eighteen  hundred    yoL2i,p.70. 
and  eighty. 

XASTBRN  SHAWKEBS.  -,     .         ^ 

SMtem  Shaw- 


•  •  •  •  *  •  • 

This  amount  to  be  paid  per  capitate  the  EnBtern  Sha  wnees,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  now  to  thoir  credit  in  the 
Unit«d  States  lYuasury,  being  the  residue  of  the  sum  duo  by  the  United  Per  capita. 
States  to  said  Indians  for  cession  of  lands  under  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  by  said  band  with  the  United  St-ates,  proclaimed 
October  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nine  thousand  VoL  16,  p.  514. 
and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  twelve  cents. 

•  •  «  •  «  «  • 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  30},]  '*  ^' 

make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called 
Ogden  Land  Company,  ittt  organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed, 
its  continued  existence  or  organization  to  this  date,  itti  capital  stock,     ogden  Land 
number  of  shares,  amount  or  face  value,  where  and  by  whom  held,  Company, 
its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  ot  the  alleged  claim    Investigation 
of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  d^'^^ed. 
in  the  State  of  New  York^  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title ;  and  also 
the  condition  of  said  Indians,  their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness 
for  citizenship,  their  number  and  system  of  government,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  to  Cougress  a 
full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained. 

Wheraaa  there  is  due  the  Wyandotte  Indians  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  ascertained  and  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  February  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-four,  a  balance  ^yandottos. 
of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty 
cents;  and 

Whereas  there  are  absentee  Wyandotte  Indians,  who  are  poor  and 
homeless,  numbering  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  for  whom  no  provision  has  been  made : 

Therefore,  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  for  said  al»sentee  Wyandotte  Indians  eighty  acres 
of  land  per  capita,  or  so  much  thereof  as  said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
six  hunared  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  will  purchase,  at    Pnrobase  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  such  lands  to  ^^^^  foi*  use  of 
be  purchased  fi-om  the  Quapaw  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or.  if  »o"«n'«««« 
this  be  fonnd  impracticable,  then  such  lands  shall  be  purchased  of 
other  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  land  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and    advantageously  obtained    by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  said  lands  to  be  taken  in  allotments,  as  provided  for  in  the 
severalty  Act  of  Congress  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seveny  and  amendments  thereto.    And  the  said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  so  due  to  said    v^^ST^n  M8 
Wyandotte  Indians,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the       o**    •?- 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  fur  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pnrchaae  of  the  lands  herein  and  hereby  provided  for. 
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[2S  Btato.,   p.     For  sapport  and  civilization  of  the  Apache  and  other  Indiana  in 

iLDftohe*.  etc    ^^^ona  and  New  Mexico  who  have  been  or  may  be  collected  on  reeer* 

Ari^of^d  New  ▼fttiona  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  ihoa- 

Mexioo.  sand  dollars :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 

Provito  anthorized,  nnder  tach  mles  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper 

and  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United 

Sale  of  timber,  States,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  timber,  not  exceed- 

Jicarillft    Heaer-  ing  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  IndiaB 

^*^^>^  Reservation,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  sb^ep 

and  goats  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  belonging  thereto  as  will  best 
tend  to  promote  their  welfare  and  advance  them  in  civilization. 

«f  «'"'••  "• •        • 

Hoops  Valley,     For  the  construction  of  a  wa^on  road  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 
California,  road.  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Cahfomia  in  accordance  with  the  reccnn- 

mendation  of  Captain  W.  £.  Dougherty,  United  States  Army,  aeting 

Indian  agent  in  charge  of  said  Reservation,  to  the  Commissioner  ei 

Indian  Affairs,  dated  November  twenty-iirst,  eighteen  hundred  ft»d 

ninety-three,  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  dollars.     The  work 

Bridge,     Bi g  oii  B^id  road  to  be  performed  as  far  as  practicable  by  Indians. 

Wind  River,     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  and  rebuild  the 

Wyoming.  bridge  across  the  Big  Wind  River  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  ReservatioD, 

in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so 

much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 


[28  State.,  p- 
804]. 


MISCKLLANEOU8. 


AUotmente.  To  enable  the  President  to  cause,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 

yoL24,p.388.  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians," 
such  Inoian  reservations  as  in  his  judgment  are  advanta^eoua  for  agri- 
cultural and  gazing  purposes  to  be  surveyed,  or  resnrveyed,  for  the 
purposes  of  said  Act,  and  to  complete  the  allotment  of  the  same,  includ- 
ing the  necessary  clerical  work  incident  thereto  in  the  field  and  in  t^ 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  delivery  of  trust  patents,  so  far  as  alJot- 
meints  shall  have  been  selected  under  said  act,  thirty  thousand  dol- 

Pwnitot,  lars :  Promded,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secre- 

Leaaea  permit  tary  of  the  Interior  that  by  reason  of  age,  disability  or  inability,  any 
*^^  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this  or  former  Acts  of  Cong^ress,  can  not 

personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  occupy  or  improve  his  allot- 
ment or  any  part  thereof  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terras, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary'  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  pninpoSes,  or 
ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes :  Provided  further,  That  the 

Leaaea  of  aar-  surplus  lands  of  any  trib^  may  be  leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the 
piulanda  by  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  for  the 

same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases  for  grasing 
purposes. 

Actions  for  al-  That  all  persons  who  are  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Indian  blood  or 
lotmento  allefced  descent  who  are  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  under  any  law  of 
deitd"***^'^'^^  Congress,  or  who  claim  to  be  so  entitled  to  land  under  any  allotment 

Act  or  under  any  grant  made  by  Congress,  or  who  claim  to  have  been 
unlawfully  denied  or  excluded  Arom  any  allotment  or  any  parcel  of 
land  to  which  they  claim  to  be  lawfully  entitled  by  virtue  or  any  Act 
of  Congress,  may  commence  nnd  prosecute  or  defend  any  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  in  relation  to  their  rif^ht  thereto,  in  the  proper  eircnil 
court  of  the  United  States.  And  said  circuit  courts  are  hereby  given 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  ahy  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  aria- 
mg  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  involving  tne  right  of  any 
person,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Indian  blood  or  descent,  to  any  allot- 

Jndffmenta       ™©d*  of  limd.  under  any  law  or  treaty.    And  the  judgment  qt  decree 

•^^   *      of  any  such  court  in  favor  of  any  claimant  to  an  allotment  of  land 

shall  have  the  same  efiect,  when  properly  certified  to  the  Seoretary  of 

the  Interior,  as  if  such  allotment  had  been  allowed  and  approved*  by 

Lands  except-^"'*'  ^^^  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  now  held  by 
ed.  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  nor  to  any  of  the  lands  withik 

Prtniio,  the  Onapaw  Indian  Agency:  Providedj  That  the  right  of  appeal  shall 

Appeal.  be  allowed  to  either  party  as  in  other  cases. 
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For  the  constrnction,  purchase,  and  use  of  irrigating  machinery  and    Irrigstion. 
appliances  on  Indian  reservationSi  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  subject  to  his  control,  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  contract  with  respon-    Fort  Hall,  Ida- 
sible  parties  for  the  constraction  of  irrigating  canals  and  the  porchase  ho. 
or  securing  of  water  supply  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  in    Irrigution. 
the  State  of  Idaho,  for  tne  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  of  said  res- 
ervation :  Provided^  That  the  expense  of  constructing  said  canals  and    Proti^o. 
the  purchase  or  securing  of  water  supply  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys    l^xponae. 
belonging  to  the  said  Fort  Hall  Indians  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  known  as  those  of  the     [28  Stats.,  p. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  conformity  to  the"  laws  applicable  to  the  ^1  - 

public  domain,  five  thousand  dollars;  and  any  unexpended  halance  ^li^'j^fyfll^^ °' 
of  thft  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars   appropriated  by  sec- 
tion fifteen  of  the  Indian  appropriation  Act  approved  March  third,     -y- ,  «-      -^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  hereby  mode  available  and  may    ^™*  **•  P*  **^' 
be  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  to  nego- 
tiate through  Indian  inspectors  of  his  Department  with  any  Indians 
for  the  surrender  of  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  with  {ndlios  *"* 
agreement  thus  negotiated  being  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by 
Congress,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and    Shotbonee  and 
Arapaho  Indians  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment  of  certain  portions    KejroUationa 
of  their  reservation  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  United  States,  fbr  aafe  of  lands, 
one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Secretary  of  uie  Interior  shall  detail  Wyoming, 
immediately  one  or  more  of  the  five  Indian  inspectors  to  make  an 
agreement  with  said  Indians:  Provided^  That  any  agreement  entered     I*nf9i»o. 
into  for  said  lands  shall  1>e  ratified  by  Congress  before  it  shall  become    Hatifloation. 
binding. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized    j.  Kenneth 
and  directed  to  pay  to  J.  Kenneth  Whit^  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  White, 
eighty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  for  plans  and  tracings    Psymentto. 
famished  by  him  of  buildings  for  new  Lower  Brule  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  unaer  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  Act  approved     y^  ^  p.  033. 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  ''for  removal  of         •*!'•* 
Lower  Brule  and  consolidating  with  Crow  Creek  Agency  in  South 
Dakota,  and  for  construction  of  agency  buildings  at  some  place  on  the 
Lower  Brule  Reservation,  and  to  complete  tne  Indian  Industrial 
School  at  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota." 

To  pay  John  Palmier  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  Pine  Ridge    John  Palmier. 
Agency,  taken  by  the  Indian  Bureau  under  section  one  of  the  act    PayuMnt  to. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux    y^  25  n  M 
Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure         •    « p*    • 
the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,"  approved 
April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety -five  dollars. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carrjr  out  the  provisions     [28   Stata.,  p. 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  **j!;l  crt>A 

ninety,  providing  for  the  assessment  of  damages  resulting  to  nine  ^id   WinnebaM 
hundred  and  forty-four  settlers  who  went  upon  the  Crow  Creek  and  reservations. 
Winnebago  Indian  Reservation  in  the  now  State  of  South  Dakota,     Payment   of 
between  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  damagea  *•  ■•'^ 
eighty-five,  and  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  J}.*".     '•"^*^*" 
eighty-five,  and  who  were  afterwards  removea  therefrom  by  the  Gov-    VoL  26,  p.  686. 
ernment,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  and  nineteen  cents,  said  sum  being  the  amount 
found  dne  after  careful  examination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  recommended  by  him  for  payment  in  pursuance  of  said  Act  of    Additional 
October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.    And  the  further  sum  of  claims. 
^  three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing,  if  found  upon 
further  exAmination  to  be  entitled,  such  claimants  in  the  list  examined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  were  held  for  further  proof,  or 
which  were  erroneously  disallowed  became  of  incorrect  descrintiona 
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of  the  lands  settled  upon,  thus  making  it  appear  that  they  ^were  mt 

upon  lands  affected  by  the  executive  order  of  February  twenty-seTontii, 

eighteen  hundred  andeighty-Hvo. 

Pine    Ridge     That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 

Agency,  S.  D^.  to  reimburse,  out  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for 

Payiiieut     for  the  support  of  the  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  thtr- 

pereonftl   lo«»M,  tieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  persons  employed  by  the 

sciuooi.  ^         Government  at  the  Ogalalla  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Pine  Kidgf* 

Ageney,  South  Dakota,  who  lost  their  personal  property  by  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  above  school  building  on  the  eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  while  said  employees  wen* 
Evidence  engaged  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  pupils:  Protnded^  That  claimB  pre- 

sented for  adjudication  under  this  autliority  shall  be  supported  br 
sworn  and  competent  evidence  of  the  claimants  as  to  the  value  of  ttue 
Limit.  property  destroyed :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  one  thousand  five 

Cherokee   Ka-  bandred  dollars  be  expended  for  this  purpose, 
tion.  For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  completing  the  appraisal  of 

Appraising  in-  improvements  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  tJ^e  pro- 
erty.*^^     ^^^^  visions  of  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-tliree, 
vol.  27,  p.  613.  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars. 
Stockbridges     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  Stockbridge  aod 
andMnuiices.      Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin  the  amount  received  by  the  United 
I'aymont  to.     g<;ate8  and  covered  into  the  Treasury,  collected  by  the  Grovemment  in 
certain  suits  for  timber  cut  and  removed  from  the  reservation  of  said 
Indians,  throe  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty -seven  dollars  and  six- 
teen cents.    Said  sum  to  be  paid  said  Indians  per  capita. 

X  *  »  «  « 

[28  State.,    p.     To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 

n!  1     SAtti      ^^^®  ^  census  of  the  Old  Settlers  Oherokees,  five  thousand  dollars,  the 

ClierokeM?      "  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  awarded  to  said  Indians  by 

Comroissionjiidgmentof  the  Court  of  Claims,  dated  June  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 

for  censuB.  and  ninety-three,  and  reimbursed  to  the  United  States. 

Po«(,  p.451.  ^ 

(28   Stats.,   p.     Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  Mid 
3li;]  directed  to  place  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 

certain  bonds  to*®^®^*^  Indian  tribes  interested  therein,  the  face  value  of  oertain 
be  credited  to  In-  nonpaying  State  bonds  or  stocks,  inclnding  certain  abstracted  bonds 
dinna.  described  on  pages  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one  hundred  and 

fifty-four    <»f   Annual  Estimates    for   the  fiscal  year   ending  Jnne 

thirtieth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-five  (House  Executive  Docn- 

ment  Numbered  five,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session),  to  draw 

Int^^reat.  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  as  provided  by  the  Act 

Vol.21,  p.  70.     of  April  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty;  and  thereupon  said  State 

Diuposal  of  i)Q||(]g  Qp  stocks  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

In  teres t  on      ^"'*  *^®  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

bonds.  Juno  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  four,  seventy-eight  thon- 

FroviMo.  sand  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars:  Provided,  That  Uie  Secretary 

Chdms^Rcrntnst  ^^  *^°  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 

ChickasawHtobc  the  claim  of  W.  B.  Munson,  of  Denison, Texas,  against  the  Chickasaw 

examined.  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  amounts  named  in  certain  orders  or  drafts 

drawn  by  R.  H.  Saunders  in  favor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Deuison,  Texas,  dated  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  directed  to  Honorable  Robert  L.  Boyd,  auditor,  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Indian  Territory,  and  by  him  accepted  January  sixth,  eight.een  hnn 
dred  and  eighty-one,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  finding  of  the 
facts  to  Congress  in  December  next. 


m   Stats.,  p. 

AGRKKMENT    WITH    THK    Y 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


^^**J  AGRKKMENT    WITH    THK    YANKTON    8IOUX    OR    DAKOTA    INDIANS,    IN 


Agreement 

Sioux,  ln*SontS     ^^^'  ^^*  '^^®  following  agreement,  made  by  J.  C.  Adams  and  John  J. 

Dakota,  ratified.  Cole,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chlefe, 
headmen,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  or 
Dakota  Indians  upon  the  Yankton  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninetv-two,  and  now  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
signed  by  said  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by 


J 
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Charlen  Martin,  Edgar  Lee,  Charles  Jones,  Isaac  Hepikigan,  Stephen 
Cloud  £lk,  Edward  Yellow  Bird,  Iron  Lingthing,  Eli  BrockWay,  Alex 
Brunot  Francis  Willard,  Lonis  Shonk,  Joseph  Caje,  Albion  Hitika, 
John  Selwyn,  Charles  Kee,  Joseph  Cook,  Brigham  Young,  William 
Uighrook,  i>ank'  Felix,  and  Philip  Ree,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Yankton 
tribe  of  Sionx  Indians,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratifieiL,  and  coulirraed. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT. 

Whereas  J.  C.  Adams  and  John  J.  Cole,  duly  appointed  commis-    Commission, 
•loners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  thirty-iirst  day  of  ^'*' 
Qecember,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Yankton  tribe 
of  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Indians  upon  the  Yankton  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows :  v  i  97     ma 

Whereas  a  clause  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  vol  27,  p.  633. 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulhlling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth  (30th),  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three  (1893), 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  Jnl^  13th,  1892,  authorizes  the  ^'Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  to  negotiate  with  any  Indians  for  the  surrender 
of  portions  of  their  respective  reservations,  any  agreement  thus  nego- 
tiat€^d  being  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  by  Congress ;''  and 

AVhereas  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Dacotah — now  spelled  Dakota  and  so 
spelled  in  this  agreement — or  Sioux  Indians  is  willing  to  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  the  land  set  apart  and  reserved  to  said  tribe,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  April  (19th)  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  (1858),  between  said  tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  Stato  of  South  Dakota : 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  thirteenth  (13th), 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -two  (1892),  at  the  Yankton  Indian 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  by  J.  C.  Adams  of  Webster,  S.  D.,  John  J. 
Cole  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  I.  W.  French  of  the  State  of  Neb.,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized  and  empowered  thereto,  and 
the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  male  adult  members  of  said  Yankton 
tribe  of  Indians,  witnesseth : 

Articlk  I. 

The  Yankton  tribe  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  hereby  cede,  sell,  -iTn allotted 
relinquish,  and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  thWr  claim,  right,  titb^  andii  ceded, 
and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
re«ervation  set  apart  to  said  Indians  as  aforesaid. 

AltTICLE  II. 

In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  Hold,  relinquished,  and  con-    Considenition. 
▼eyed  to  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates 
and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($600,000),  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for. 

Amticle  III. 

Skction  1.  Sixty  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  ^  .  Da  e  i 
Congress,  or  at  the  time  of  the  first  interest  payment,  the  United  per  cipiu!^"*  " 
States  shall  pav  to  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  principal  sum  stipulated  in 
Article  U,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,(X)0),  to  be 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  tribe  per  capita.  No  interest  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  on  this  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000). 

Section  2.  The  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  or  principal  sum  pon^. 
stipnlated  in  Article  II,  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($^00,000),  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  tribe, 
which  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  upon  which  the 
United  States  shall  pav  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  perceutum  (5)  per  interest, 
mnnnm  from  January  first,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-three  (Janu- 
ary Isty  1893),  the  interest  to  be  paid  and  used  as  hereinafter  provided 
for. 
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Articxk  IV. 

^»ym«n*  »'  The  ftmd  of  five  hundred  thoasand  dollars  ($500,000)  of  the  princi- 
pal  sum,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indiami,  u 
provided  for  in  Article  III,  shall  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  twenty-five  years,  m  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  But  during  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years,  if  the  neees- 
sities  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  the  United  States  may  pay  sndi 
part  of  the  principal  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reeoin- 
mend,  not  exceeding  $20,000  in  any  one  ^ear.  At  the  payment  of  saeh 
sum  it  shall  be  deducted  from  the  principal  sum  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  United  States  shall  thereafter  pay  Interest  on  the  remainder. 

Aruclb  V. 

Distribution  of     Srction  1.  Out  of  the  interest  due  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux 
interest.  Indians  by  the  stipulations  of  Article  III,  the  United  States  may  set 

aside  and  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  determine,  as  follows :  For  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  orphans,  and  aged,  infirm,  or  other  helpless  persons 
of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sionx  Indians,  as  may  be  unable  to  take  can 
of  themselves;  for  schools  and  edacational  purposes  for  the  said  tribe; 
and  for  courts  of  justice  and  other  local  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
said  tribe,  such  sum  of  money  annually  as  may  be  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  with  the  help  of  Congress  herein  stipulated,  which  sum 
shaU  not  exceed  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  in  any  one  year:  Pr^ 
Proviso,  vided,  That  Congress  shall  appropriate,  lor  the  same  purposes,  aod 

t/^^^  smonnt  during  the  same  time,  out  of  any  money  not  belonging  to  the  Yaak- 
!j^l^|^^^^'^  ton  Indians,  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  sum  set  aside 

from  the  interest  due  to  the  Indians  as  above  provided  for. 

Dietribntlonof     SBcnoN  2.  When  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  have 

fond  when  title  received  from  the  United  States  a  complete  title  to  their  allotted  land^ 

^^  *V  tod.^^'  ^  '^^  shall  have  assumed  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citiseo- 

oomp  eteo.  rfjip^  go  that  the  fund  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  article  is  no 

longer  needed  for  the  purposes  therein  named,  any  balance  on  hand 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  determine. 

Article  VI, 

Per  Giqtits  die-     After  disposing  of  the  sum  provided  for  in  Article  Y,  the  remainder 
tribution.  of  the  interest  due  on  the  parchase  money  as  stipulated  in  Article  III 

shall  be  paid  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  semiannually,  one- 
half  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  one-half  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and 
divided  among  thero  per  capita.  The  first  interest  payment  being 
made  on  June  30th,  1893,  if  this  agreement  shall  have  been  raUfledL 

Article  VII. 

Cons  to  adult     In  addition  to  the  stipulations  in  the  preceding  articles,  upon  the 
malea.  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress,  the  United  States  shall 

pay  to  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  as  follows :  To  each  person 
whose  name  is  signed  to  this  agreement  and  to  each  other  male  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  older  at  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  twenty  dollars  ($20)  in  one  double  eagle,  struck  in  the 
year  1892  as  a  memorial  of  this  agreement.  If  coins  of  the  date  named 
are  not  in  the  Treasury  coins  of  another  date  may  be  substituted 
therefor.  The  payment  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  not  apply 
upon  the  })rinciple  sum  stipulated  in  Article  II,  nor  upon  the  interest 
thereon  stipulated  in  Article  III,  but  shall  be  in  addition  thereto. 

Article  VIII. 

Bnildings.  etc.  Such  part  of  the  surplus  lands  hereby  ceded  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  as  may  now  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  for  agency, 
schools,  and  other  purposes,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  to  settlers 
until  tiiev  are  no  longer  required  for  such  purposes.  But  all  other 
lands  included  in  this  sale  shall,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
|hi«  agreement  by  Congress,  be  offered  for  sale  through  the  proper 
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laod  office,  to  be  disposed  of  ander  the  existing  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers  only. 

Article  IX. 

During  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years,  such  part  of  the  lands  Lomos  permit* 
which  have  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  ^^ 
in  severalty,  as  the  owner  thereof  can  not  cultivate  or  otherwise  use 
advantageonslv,  may  be  leased  for  one  or  more  years  at  a  time.  But 
such  leasing  snail  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Yaukton  Indian 
agent  by  and  with  the  cousent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs; 
and  provided  that  such  leasing  tball  not  in  any  case  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  allotted  lands  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  ability  of  such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  hold- 
ings. The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  ' 
lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  do  bo, 
before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part  thereof,  and 
then  he  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holdings 
as  he  is  wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  pro- 
vision shall  apply  alike  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  ages,  parents  acting 
for  their  children  who  are  under  their  control,  and  the  Yankton  Indian 
agent  acting  for  minor  orphans  who  have  no  guardians. 

Article  X. 

Any  religions  society,  or  other  organization  now  occupying  under  Lsnds  for  re- 
proi>er  authority  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  the  Indians  lifiioae  nees. 
any  of  the  land  under  this  agreement  ceded  to  the  United  States,  shall 
have  the  right  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  at  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  average  price  paid  to  the  Indians  for  these  surplus  lands. 

Article  XI. 

If  any  member  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  within    Lon^e  of  In^- 
twenty-five  years  die  without  heirs,  his  or  her  property,  real  and  per-  JJJiSjjTf  ^"^ 
sonaK  including  allotted  lands,  shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  procee<ls  thereof  shall  be  added 
to  the  fund  provided  for  in  Article  V  for  schools  and  other  purposes. 

Article  XII. 

No  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the    Prior  depreda- 
Yaukton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreed  J^*  "J*  ***  **• 
ment,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts,  claims,  judgments,  or  ^^^^^^ 
demands  against  said  Indians  for  damages  or  depredations  claimed  to 
have  been  committed  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

Article  XIII. 

All  persons  who  have  been  allotted  lands  on  the  reservation  Tribal  rights, 
described  in  this  agreement  and  who  are  now  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  including  mixed-bloods, 
whether  their  white  blood  comes  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  side, 
and  the  children  bom  to  them,  shall  enjoy  the  undisturbed  and 
peaceable  possession  of  their  allotted  lauds,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tribe  enjoyed  by  fnU-blood 
Indians. 

Article  XIV. 

All  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to  members  of  the  Yankton    AUotmenu  to 
tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  not  y^t  confirmed  by  the  Government,  shall  be  confirmed, 
be  confirmed  as  speedily  as  possible,  correcting  any  errors  in  same, 
and  Congress  shall  never  pass  any  act  alienating^  any  part  of  these 

allotted  r»nd«  firow  the  XuaiAnOi 
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ARTICI.E  XV. 

Payment  of  The  claim  of  fifty-one  Yankton  Sionx  Indians,  who  were  emplojed 
sooats.  as  scouts  by  General  Alf.  Sully  in  1864,  for  additional  compensaUon 

at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($225)  each,  air^re- 
p:ating  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-live 
dollars  ($11,475)  is  hereby  recognized  as  just,  and  within  ninety*  days 
(90)  aft-er  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  the  aaiiK 
shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  said  aconts 
or  to  their  heirs. 

Article  XVI. 

Pipestone  Res-     If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  questions  the  ownership  of 

enration.  the  Pipestone  Reservation  by  the  Yankton  Tribe  of  Sionx  Indians, 

Title  to  be  ad-  aii<l^i^  ^^^  treaty  of  April  lUth,  1858,  including  the  fee  to  the  land  as 

Judicated.  well  as  the  ri^ht  to  work  the  quarries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

shall  as  speedily  as  possible  refer  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  decided  b}-  that  tribunal.  And  the  United 
States  shall  furnish,  without  cost  to  the  Yankton  Indiana,  at  least 
one  competent  attorney  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  tribe  before 
the  court. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not,  within  one  year  after  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress,  refer  the  quofition  of  the 
ownership  of  the  said  Pipestone  Reservation  to  the  Supreme  Conrt,  as 
provided  for  above,  such  failure  upon  his  part  shall  be  construed  as, 
and  shall  be,  a  waiver  by  the  United  States  of  all  rights  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  said  Pipestone  Reservation,  and  the  same  shall  thereafter 
be  solely  the  property  of  the  Yankton  tribo  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
including  the  fee  to  the  land. 

AhTICLE  XVII. 

Intoxicantn  No  intoxicating  liquors  nor  otner  intoxicants  shall  ever  be  sold  or 
prohibited.  given  away  upon  any  of  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded  and  sold 

to  the  United  States,  nor  upon  any  other  lands  within  or  comprising 
the  reservations  of  the  YauKtou  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians  as  described 
in  the  treaty  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  United  States,  dated 
April  19tb,  1858,  and  as  afterwards  surveyed  and  set  ofi*  to  the  said 
»  Indians.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  snch 
as  Congress  may  prescribe  in  the  act  ratifying  this  agreement. 

Article  XVIII. 

Former  treaty  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
in  force.  of  April  19th,  1858,  oetween  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  and 

Vol.  11,  p.  318.  ij^^  Uuited  States.  And  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  and  its 
ratification  by  Congress,  all  provisions  of  the  saiil  treaty  of  April  19th, 
1858,  shall bein  full  force  and  effect, the  same  as  though  this  agree- 
meut  had  not  been  made,  and  the  said  Yankton  Indians  shall  contmne 
to  receive  their  annuities  under  the  said  treaty  of  April  19th,  1858. 

Akticlk  XIX. 

Copy  of  ratified  When  this  agreement  shall  have  been  ratified  by  Congress,  an 
agreeiueot.  official  copy  of  the  act  of  ratification  shall  be  engrossed,  in  copying 

ink,  on  paper  of  the  size  this  agreement  is  written  upon,  and  sent  to 
the  Yankton  Indian  agent  to  be  copied  by  letter  press  in  the  **  Agree- 
ment Book''  of  the  Yankton  Indians. 

Article  XX. 

Signing  agree-  For  the  pnrpose  of  this  agreement,  all  young  men  of  the  Yankton 
ment.  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  shall  be  con- 

sidered adults,  and  this  agreement,  when  signed  by  a  minority  of  the 
male  adult  members  of  the  said  tribe,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Yank- 
ton tribe  of  Sioux  Indians.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  binding  upon  ^e 
United  States  until  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  tne  United  States,  bnt 
shall  as  soon  as  so  ratified  become  fully  operative  IVom  its  d»te.  A 
refusal  by  Congress  to  ratify  this  agreement  shall  release  the  said 
Yankton  Indians  under  it. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  said  J.  C.  Adams,  John  J.  Cole,  and  J.  W. 
French,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
other  adult  male  Indians,  on  the  part  of  the  said  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux 
or  Dakota— spelled  also  Dacotah— IndianB,  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  Yankton  Indian  agency,  Greenwood,  South  Dakota, 
this  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
(Dec.  Slst,  1892). 

James  C.  Adams,    [sbal.] 
John  J.  Cole.        [seal.] 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  havinc:  be^n  read  in  open  council, 
and  fully  explained  to  us,  we,the  under8igne(Tchiei's,Iieadmen,and  other 
adult  male  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  i^ioux  Indians,  do  hereby 
consent  and  agree  to  all  the  stipulations  therein  contained. 

>Vitne8s  our  hands  and  seals  of  date  as  above. 

Wicahaokdeun  (William  T.  Selwyn),  seal;  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  said  agreement  <«>n*nned. 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into    Amonntplaced 
elieet  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  to  credit  of  In- 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  di*n». 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neeessary,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said 
tribe  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at    interest, 
the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  said  interest  to  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed to  said  tribe  as  provided  in  articles  five  and  six  of  said 
agreement.    Of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand    im  mediately 
dollars  shall  be  immediately  available  to  be  paid  to  said  tribe,  as  available, 
provided  in  section  hue  of  article  three  of  said  agreement.     There  is 
alao  hereby  appropriated  the  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or    p-^-.«|.    *^ 
so  much  thereof  as  maj'  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  immediately  adults.         ' 
available,  to  be  paid  to  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  seven  of  said  agreement.      There  is   also  hereby 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  aw^no^tJ™*'* 
sevent>-fivedollarK,which  sum  shall  beimmcxliately  available,  to  be  paid 
as  provided  in  article  fifteen  of  said  agreement:     Provided^  That  none 
of  the  money  to  l»e  paid  to  said  Indians  under  the  terms  of  said  agree-    p''J"^**5f*  ^ 
ment,  nor  any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  ^^j^^***"  "•P'^'"** 
of  any  claims,  judgments,  or  demands  against  said  Indians  for  damages 
or  depredations  claimed  to  have -been  committed  prior  to  the  signing 
of  said  agreement. 

That  the  lands  by  said  agreement  ceded,  to  the  United  States  shall.     Lands  opened 
npon  proclamation  by  the  President,  be  opened  to  settlement,  and  shall  *J  ****™J?****'^? 
be  subject  to  disposal  only  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  ot ^^^  *  setue. 
the  United  States,  excepting  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in 
each  Congressional  township,  which  shall  be  reserved  for  common- 
school  purposes  and  been  bject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 
Pravidedf  That  each  settler  on  said  lands  shall,  in  addition  to  the  fees    Proviio. 
provided  by  law,  pay  to  the  United  States  for  the  lands  so  taken  by  him    Addidonalpay. 
the  snm  of  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre,  of  which  sum  ™®nt  by  settlera. 
he  shall  pay  fifty  cents  at  the  time  of  making  his  original  entry  and 
the  balance  before  making  final  proof  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  final 
entry;   but  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged  Union  soldiers  and    Soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  defined  and  described  in  sections  twenty-throe  hundred  and  sailorg. 
four  and  twenty -three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  0305  ^'''JS*^^^ 
United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged  except  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as       *  P*      • 
aforesaid. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  proper  plats  and  description  P»tenu  to  In- 
beinc  furnished,  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  patents  to  Charles  Picotte  *«fP'*^«™« 
and  Felix  Brunot,  and  W.  T.  Selwyn,  United  States  interpreters,  for 
not  to  exceed  one  acre  of  land  each,  so  as  t'O  embrace  their  houses  near 
the  agency  buildings  upon  said  reservation,  but  not  to  embrace  any 
buildings  owned  by  the  Government,  upon  the  payment  by  each  of 
said  persons  of  the  sura  of  three  dollars  and  seventy -five  cents. 

IWT  94— VOL  n ^29 
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Sa]<s  ^I^M  of  in-  That  every  person  who  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  intoxicating  liqnon 
k^oantoprohib-QP  other  intoxicants  npon  any  of  the  lands  by  said  agreement  ceded, 

or  upon  any  of  the  lands  inclnded  in  the  Yankton  Sionx  Indian  Reser^ 
F    i  hm    t     "^^^^ion  as  created  by  the  treaty  of  April  nineteenth,  eighteen  hondrad 
°^  '     ^  '    and  fifty-eight,  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  doUara. 

[28Stat.,p.320.]  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  YAKIMA  NATION  OP  INDIANS  IN  WA8HINGTQS. 

Agreement  Sec.  13.  That  the  following  agreement  entered  into  by  John  Lane, 
^th  Yjadtmae  in  apeclal  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Erwin,  United  States 
fled?  "^        l^'^i*^  agent,  Yakima,  duly  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

in  that  behalf,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  head  chief,  chiefs,  headmen, 
and  principal  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  oompoeing  the 
Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  of  the  other 
part,  bearing  date  the  eighth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afi'airs,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 
OommiseionerB.  Whereas  John  Lane,  special  U.  8.  Indian  agent,  and  Lewis  T.  Krwin, 
U.  S.  Indian  agent  for  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency,  duly  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  January,  1894,  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  following  tribes  and 
bands  of  Indians,  viz. :  Yakimas,  Palouses,  Pisquonse8,Wenat8hapuns, 
Klickitaa,  Klingnits,  Kou  wa«  sr\y  us,  Li  ay  was,  ShinpahSyWish  nama. 
Shy  iks,  Oche  chotes,  Kah  milt  pahs,  and  Se  ap  cats,  all  constitntinx 
what  is  known  as  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  bv  their  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  principal  men,  embracing  a  majority  of  all  male  adult  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians  aforesaid,  which  said 
agreement  is  as  follows:  Whereas  a  certain  right  of  fishery  was  dnly 
provided  for  in  article  ten  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  these  Indians 
by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1855  and  ratified  by  Congress  on 
March  8,  1859.  which  said  article  reads  as  follows,  to  wit: 
yoL12,p.964.  ^  ^Article  10.  And  provided.  That  there  is  also  reserved  and  set 
apart  from  the  lands  ceded  by  this  treaty,  for  the  nse  and  benefit  of 
tne  aforesaid  Ccmfederated  Tribes  and  Bands,  a  tract  of  land  not 
exceeding  in  quantity  one  township  of  six  miles  square,  situated  at  the 
forks  of  the  Fisquouse  or  Wenatshapam  River,  and  known  as  the 
"Wenatshapam  Fishery,"  which  said  reservation  shall  be  surveyed 
and  marked  out  whenever  the  President  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  provinions  and  restrictions  as  other  Indian  reservatious  ;*'  and 

Whereas  a  certain  tract  of  land  was  duly  surveyed  and  set  apart,  in 
the  year  1893,  by  the  United  States  in  fulfillment  of  the  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  the  Unite<l  States,  to  be  performed  as  set  forth  in  said 
article  10  of  said  treaty  of  1855,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  tract  of  land  is 
known  as  the  Wenatshapam  Fishery,  and  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 

^'And  provided,  That  there  is  also  reserved  and  set  apart,  from  the 
lands  ceded  by  this  treaty,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  aforesaid 
Confederated  Tribes  and  Bauds,  a  tract  of  laud  not  exceeding  in  quan- 
tity  one  township  of  six  miles  square,  situated  at  the  forks  of  the 
Fisquouse  or  Wenatshapam  River,  and  known  as  the  ''Wenatabapam 
Fishery,''  which  said  reservation  shall  be  surveyed  and  marked  out 
whenever  the  President  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  provi* 
sions  and  restrictions  as  other  Indian  Reservations j "  and 

Whereas  the  said  Indians  have  found  the  said  right  of  fishery  and 
the  said  fishery  above  described  of  little  use  or  benefit  to  them,  and 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  purpose,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows : 

Articlb  j|I. 

AbTS? y*?iSht     '^®  "^^^  Indians  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
oedod.  ^      ^      all  their  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand  of  whatsover  name 

or  nature  of  in,  and  to  all  their  right  of  fishery,  as  set  forth  in  article 
10  of  said  treaty  aforesaid,  and  also  all  their  right,  title,  interest,  clahn. 
or  demand  of,  in,  and  to  said  land  above  described,  or  any  correctoa 
description  thereof  and  known  as  the  Wenatshapam  fishery. 

Article  n. 

OonsIderatioD.      In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  and  relinqnishment  tbs 
United  States  hereby  agrees  to  pay  or  expend  through  their  rn<liM> 
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Agent,  Yakima  Agency,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  said  sum  is 

to  be  deposited  in  a  United  States  depository  for  their  use  and  benefit 

as  soon  as  approved  by  Congress,  and  subject  to  their  order,  the 

Indians  reserving  the  right  to  dispose  of  said  money  as  they  may 

decide  in  general  council  to  be  held  by  them  and  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  Congress  and  the  further    Other  lands  to 

consideration  that  the  Indians  known  as  the  Wenatshapam  Indians,  resldentlndiaiia. 

residing  on  the  Wenatchee  River,  Stat«  of  Washington,  shall  have 

land  aflotted  to  them  in  severalty  in  the  vicinity  of  where  they  now 

reside,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  select,  in  accordance  with  article  4 

of  the  general  allotment  law.  • 

Articlb  ni. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  ratified    Ra*litea*l(m. 
by  Congress. 

Dated  and  signed  at  Fort  Simcoe,  Yakima  Agenoy,  Washington, 
January  8, 1894. 

John  Lane,  [seal.] 

Special  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
Lewis  T.  Erwin,      [seal.] 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent.  Yakima  Commissioners. 

Th«  foregoing  article  of  agreement  having  been  fully  explained  to  us 
in  open  council  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal 
men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  composing  the  Yakima  Nation  of 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to 
all  the  stipulations  therein  contained. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  Yakima  Agency,  Washington,  this    Signed, 
eighth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  ana  ninety-four. 

Joe  Stwire,  his  x  mark,  seal;  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  agree-  conflra***' 
ment  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  accepte<l,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  agreement  and  ratification  into    Amoont    for 
effect,  there  is  nereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  Indians. 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency,  to  be 
expended  by  him  as  provided  in  the  second  article  of  said  agreement, 
in  such  manner  and  in  such  sums  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
general  council  of  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians,  convened  and  held    Landsrettorad 
for  that  purpose.    And  the  land  so  ceded  and  relinquished  is  hereby  topubliedomaln. 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  subject  t-o  the  land  laws  of  the  United    Provitos, 
States:    Provided,   That  the  Indians,   known  as  the  Wenatshapam    Allotments  to 
Indians,  residing  on  the  Wenatchee  River,  State  of  Washington,        *"' 
shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  Act  of  eighteen    y^|  24.  p  888. 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  amended  Act  of  eighteen  hundred    vol.Slp.  7M. 
and  ninety-one,  as  contemplated  by  the  second  article  of  said  agree- 
ment: And  provided  further.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indian    Payment, 
agent  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency  to  see  that  the  Wenatshapam  and 
other  Indians  living, on  the  Wenatchee  River,  State  of  Wasnington, 
shall  receive  and  have  paid  to  them  theii  full  and  pro  rata  share  of  said 
moneya. 

▲OREKMKNT  with  the  CCEUB  D'aLENE  INDIANS  IN  IDAHO. 

Sec.  14.  The  following  agreement  entered  into  by  John  Lane,  United   ^a  g^'em^'J 
States  special  Indian  agent,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  duly<vrith  the   Coenr 
appointeil  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  that  behalf,  of  the  oned '  Alenes     in 
parti  and  the  Copur  d'Aleue  IndinnH,  residing  on  the  Coenr  d'Alene  ^^*^®«  ™^^*** 
Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  of  the  other  part,  bearing 
date  the  seventh  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -four, 
and  which  reads  as  follows,  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed : 

Article  I. 

This  agreement  made  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1894.  by  John  m^ot^nS^n^ 
Lane,  U.  S.  special  Indian  agent,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  tion  changed. 
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the  Coenr  d'Alene  Indians,  residing  on  tbe  Coenr  d'Alene  Reservation, 
in  tlie  State  of  Idaho,  by  their  chiefs,  headmen,  and  principal  men, 
yoL27,  p.  8l6.'Qm^i^(.|i,g  ji  majority  of  all  the  male  adnlt  Indians  occupying  said 
reservation,  pursuant  to  an  item  in  the  act  of  Congress,  making  appro- 
priations for  current  and  contingent  expenses,  and  fultilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  as  follows : 

*'  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with 
the  CoBur  d'Alene  Indians  for  a  change  of  the  northern  line  of  their 
reservation  so  as  to  exclude  therettom  a  strip  of  land  on  which  the 
town  of  Harrison  and  numerous  settlers  are  located. 

"That  the  foregoing  provision  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force, 
after  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  agreed  to  by  the  Indians  of 
said  tribe,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.'' 
Lands  ceded.  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Indians,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter 
named,  do  hereby  cede,  grant,  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  claim  which  they  now  have  or  overbad  (»f,  in,  and  to 
all  the  land  embraced  within  the  following-described  tract,  now  a 
part  of  their  reservation,  to  wit : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  the  reservation,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coenr  d'Alene  River,  and  running  due  south 
one  mile,  thence  due  east  parallel  with  the  north  boundary  line  to  the 
east  boundary  line,  thence  north  on  the  east  boundary  line  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  reservation,  thence  west  on  the  north  boundary 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Abticle  U. 

Compensation,  j^nd  it  is  further  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  above,  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  to  the  said  C(Bur  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thonsand  ($15,000)  dollars,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  Indians  upon  the  completion  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Article  III. 

IMstribnIdoii.  jt  \^  further  af^eed  that  the  payment  of  the  money  aforesaid  shall 
be  made  to  the  said  tribe  of  Indians  pro  rata,  or  share  and  share  alike, 
for  each  and  every  member  of  the  said  tribe  as  recognized  by  said 
tribe  now  living  on  said  reservation. 

Article  IV. 

Newboandary.  The  new  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation,  established  by  this 
agreement,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  are  not  defined  by  natural 
objects,  shall  be  surveyed  and  marked  in  a  plain  and  substantial 
manner,    llie  cost  of  such  surveys  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States, 

Article  V. 

Batifloation.  "^^^  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  ratified 
by  Congress. 

Dated  and  signed  at  De  Smet  Mission,  Idaho,  this  7th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1894. 

JouN  Lake, 
U.  S.  Special  Indian  Agent. 
Witness:  Geo.  F.  Steele. 

The  foregoing  articles  of  agreement,  having  been  ftdly  explained  to 
ns  in  open  council,  we,  the  undersigned,  chiefs,  headmen,  and  prinoi- 

Sal  men  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians  residing  on  the  Cceur 
'Alene  Reservation,  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  to 
all  the  stipulations  therein  contained. 
Signed.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at  De  Smet  Mission,  State  of  Idaho, 

this  7th  day  of  February,  1894. 
Andrew  Sultice,  his  xmark,  seal;  and  others. 
Amount   for     For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  said  agreement  the 
Indians,  pro  rata,  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out 

of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  to 
be  made  immediately  available  and  to  be  paid  tne  Indians  of  the  CcBur 
d'Alene  Reservation  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior,  pro  rata,  or 
share  and  share  alike,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  oi  said  a^^ro^ 
meat. 
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That  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  the  ceded  land  from  the  dlmin-  ^J^^T^^^^^^^ 
ished  CcBnr  d'Alene  Indian  Keservation,  so  much  of  the  boundary  line  lx«»'»dAry. 
described  in  article  one  of  the  agreement  that  is  not  defined  by  a  nat- 
ural boundary  shall  be  properly  surveyed  and  permanently  marlied  in 
ft  plain  and  substantial  manner  by  prominent  and  duriible  monuments. 

That  to  proTide  for  disposal  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  foregoing  Disposal  of 
agreement  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  l*"^** 
properly  surveyed,  subdivided,  and  platted  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law ;  an  d  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  direct  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  appraise  the  value  of 
the  town  site  of  Harrison  and  state  the  price  per  acre  of  each  and 
every  legal  subdivision  of  the  ceded  tract. 

In  ease  the  total  appraised  value  of  all  the  lands  exceeds  or  falls    Appraisement, 
short  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the  cost  of  appraising  the  lands, 
the  appraisement  of  the  town  site  and  the  subdivisions  shall  be  scaled 
in  proportion  to  the  appraised  values  to  such  price  as  will  bring  the 
total  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  Indians  and  the  cost  of  the  appraise- 
ment; and  at  the  rates  thus  determined,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fees 
and  charges,  the  lauds  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  and 
town-site  laws,  preference  being  civen  to  those  persons  who  were 
actual  bona  fide  settlers  at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  February    prwito. 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four:  Provtded,  That  in  no  case    Minimum 
shall  the  price  per  acre  fall  below  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law.     price. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  ALSEA    AND    OTHER  INDIANS  ON    81LETZ  RES-        ^^^       ^^^  . 

RUVATION  IN  OREGON.  [28  SUUmP.  »». J 

Sec.  15.  Whereas  Reuben  P.  Boise,  William  H.  Odell,  and  H.  H  Agreement 
Harding,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  foJ^J^i*!!? ilj^' 
States,  did,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^lets  Beser?ii^ 
ninety -two,  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  headmen,  andtion,  Greg.,  rati^ 
other  male  adults  of  the  Alsea  and  other  bands  of  Indians  residing  Aed. 
upon  the  Silets  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  said  agree- 
ment is  as  follows: 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety- two,  at  the  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  by  Reuben  Boise,  William 
H.  Odell,  and  H.  H.  Harding,  ou  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Alsea  and  other  bands  of 
Indiaps  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation,  witnesseth: 

Article  I. 

The  Indians  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation  hereby  cede,  sell, ,  ^"^lii**** 
relinquish,  and  convey  to  the  United  States  all  their  claim,  right,  title,  ^^^  *^~- 
and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  unallotted  lauds  within  the  limits  of 
said  reservation,  except  the  five  sections  described  in  Article  IV  of 
this  agreement. 

Article  n. 

In  consideration  of  the  lands  sold,  ceded,  relinquished,  and  con-    Consideration. 
Teyed  as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  Indians  located  on  said  Siletz  Reservation  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty -two  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  ($142,600),  in  pay- 
ments as  follows,  to  wit : 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fond. 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Siletz 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  paid  annually  at  the  agency 
on  said  reservation  on  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  and  every  vear. 
The  balance  of  said  principal  sum  shall  be  paid  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Within  three  months  after  the  approval  of  this  agreement  by  Con-  Payments  to 
ffresa  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  Indian  on  said  reservation,  who  shall  adults. 
DO  of  age,  to  wit:  Males  of  twenty-one  years,  and  females  of  eighteen 
years  or  more,  and  all  married  persons,  whether  they  shall  be  of  age 
or  not,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  each,  and  annually  there- 
after on  each  interest-paying  day,  there  shall  be  paid  a  like  sum  of 
aeventy-five  dollars  ($75)  to  each  one  who  shall  have  become  of  age  as 
aforesaid,  or  who  shall  have  married,  whether  of  age  or  not  (who  shaU 
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not  have  been  paid  seventy-five  dollars)  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  said  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars ;  and  all  of  the  money  so  held  baok 
by  the  United  States  to  pay  said  delayed  payments  shall  also  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  the  parents  of  all 
infants  who  are  supporting  the  same  shall  receive  annually  all  the 

Aged  persons,  interest  money  according  to  the  share  pro  rata  of  each  infant:  Pro- 
videdf  however,  That  in  case  of  all  aged  or  infirm  persons,  who  are 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  the  same  due  and  payable  to 
such  may  be  used  lor  the  support  and  care  of  such  persons,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  direct: 

Limiutlon.  And  provided  farther  j  That  this  agreement  shall  apply  only  to  persons 
who  shall  be  living  and  belonging  on  said  reservation  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  the  same  by  Congress. 

Article  III. 

tM  *^  to*'**  ®'     It  is  hereby  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  lands 
taxes,  eio.  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  on  said  Siletz  Indian  Reserva- 

tion shall  become  subject  and  liable  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reserve  a  part  of  said 
intereHt  money,  so  coming  to  said  Indians,  not  exceeding  one-third 
thereof  for  each  year,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  lieu  of  taxation  upon  the  lands  allotted 
to  said  Indians,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  a  just  share  of 
all  benetits  derived  from  said  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes:  Provided, 

Road  taxes.  That  all  road  taxes,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  State  may  be  discharged 
by  work,  may  be  so  discharged  by  the  Indian  owners  of  said  allotted 
lands  on  the  roads  in  their  respective  vicinities:  And  provided  further, 
That  Congress  may  fVom  time  to  time  appropriate  and  provide  to  pay 

Pavment  of  ^^^  P*^  ^^  **^^  principal  sum,  so  as  aforesaid  held  in  trust,  as  the 

im^/  condition  and  interests  of  said  Indians  may  seem  to  re(|uire  or  justify : 

And  provided  further^  In  case  said  Indians  or  any  portion  thereof  may 

desire  to  be  furnished  with  supplies  instead  or  cash  payments  of 

interest  or  principal,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  issue 

Supplies,  etc.  s^^c^  supplies  at  cost  price  in  such  reservation,  at  the  agency  therein, 
in  lieu  of  cash  payments  of  interest,  or  any  part  of  the  principal  snm, 
which  may  be  from  time  to  time  appropriated  by  Congress:  And  pro- 
vided furth^',  That  in  ease  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  at  any 

Distribution  to  ^inie  "^  satisfied  that  any  of  said  Indians  are  fully  competent  ana 
eivilised  In- capable  of  managing  and  taking  care  of  their  full  pro  rata  of  said 
purchase  money,  and  that  it  will  be  to  their  interests  to  receive  the 
same,  and  that  other  portions  of  said  Indians  are  not  so  capable  and 
competent,  then  he  shall  recommend  to  Congress  that  sufficient 
amount  of  such  principal  sum  so  held  in  trust  as  provided  in  section 
2  of  this  agreement  shall  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  ftQl  pro  rata  of 
such  competent  and  capable  Indians  of  such  principal  fund,  and  when 
the  same  shall  have  been  paid  and  receipted  for  persoqaliy  by  each 
Indian  so  paid,  then  such  Indians  shall  have  no  further  interest  in 
said  trust  fund. 

Article  IV. 

Seetlons  re-     It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  section  nine  (9)  in  township 
9tarrod.  j^j^q  (9)  south,  range  11  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the 

west  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  five  (5),  and  the  east  half  (i)  of 
section  six  (6)  and  the  east  half  of  the  west  half  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  10  west,  W.  M.,  and  the  south  half  of  section  8 
and  the  north  half  of  section  17,  and  section  sixteen  (16)  in  township 
9  south,  range  9,  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  the  east  half 
of  the  northeast  i,  and  lot  3,  sec.  20,  and  8.  i  and  S.  i  of  north  half 
of  sec.  21,  town  8,  range  10  west,  W.  M.,  are  hereby  reserved  from 
sale,  and  that  the  timbt*r  on  said  five  sections  of  land  miw  be  cut  and 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  of  'said  Siletz  Reservation  for  their  own 
use  and  for  sale,  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  fh>m  time  to  time  prescribe,  regulating  the  cutting  of  timber, 
so  as  to  secure  an  equality  of  benefits  to  the  fudians,  employment  for 
them,  and  Judicious  aid  to  them  in  becoming  self-sapporting. 
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Article  V. 

It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  no  part  of  said  anm  of  money  so  agreed  as    Prior  olalms. 
aforesaid  shall  ever  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  against 
any  of  the  Indians  alleged  to  have  occurred  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  this  agreement  by  Congress. 

Article  VI. 

It  is  farther  stipulated  and  agreed  that  any  religions  society  or  other ,  .^f"^  '"'^  *^ 
organization  not  occupying  under  proper  authority,  for  reii|pous  or  JuJJi**'***  •****• 
educational  work  among  the  Indians,  any  of  the  lands  in  this  agree- 
ment ceded,  shall  have  the  right  for  two  vears  i¥om  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so 
occupied  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre,  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  such 
society  or  organization  by  patent. 

Article  VII. 

This  agreement  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until  ratified    B««fioatkm. 
by  tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Reuben  P.  Boise,  William  H.  Odell,  and 
H.  H.  Harding,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head 
men,  and  other  male  adults  of  the  Indians  residing  on  said  Siletz  Res- 
ervation, have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  afiSxed  their  seals. 

Done  at  the  Silets  Agency,  Oregon^  this  the  81st  day  of  OctobeTi 
A.  D.  1892. 


Reuben  P.  Boise^ 
William  Odkll, 
H.  H.  Harding, 


L.8. 

i.  8.* 

L.  8.' 


United  States  CammisHonerM, 

Committee  appointed  at  general  council  of  Indians,  October  29, 1892: 

Scott  Lane.    [l.  8.] ;  and  others: 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Agreement  ■«> 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  said  agreement  oepted,  etc. 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect    a  m  o  a  n  t  ap> 
there  is  hereby  a^^pronriated,  out  of  any  monev  in  the  Treasury  not  propriatod. 
otherwise  appropriatea,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars,  which  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  articles  two  and  three  of 
the  agreement :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  money  or  interest  thereon    £[?***S'*  ^ 
which  is  by  the  terms  of  said  agreement  to  be  paid  to  said  Indians  shall  tiSe  dalmai*^ 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  judgment  that  has  been  or  may  here-    y  i  oa.      flsi. 
after  be  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved      **   ^  ^' 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one,  entitled  ''An  Act  to 

Srovide  for  the  ad^dioation  and  payment  of  claims  arising  fVom  Indian 
epredations.''    The  mineral  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the  laws    Entries, 
applicable  thereto,  and  the  balance  of  the  land  so  ceded  shall  be  dis- 
IH>ied  of  until  further  provided  by  law  under  the  town-site  law  and 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law :  Provided,  however.  That 
each  settler,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  home-    A  d  dl  t  i  on  al 
stead  laws,  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  his  original  entry,  pay  the  sum  price  for  Isada. 
of  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  fees  now  required  bylaw,  and 
at  the  time  of  making  final  proof  shall  pay  the  further  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar per  acre,  final  proof  to  be  made  witnin  five  years  ft'om  the  date  of 
entry,  and  three  years'  actual  residence  on  the  land  shall  be  established 
by  snob  evidence  as  is  now  required  in  homestead  proofs  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  title  or  patent. 

That  all  of  the  money  so  held  by  the  United  States  to  pay  the  delayed  Interest  on  de- 
payments  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  ^*y®"  payments, 
afier  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the    Opening  lands 
Interior  shall  nnder  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  open  said  ^  eettlement. 
lands  to  settlement  after  proclamation  by  the  President  and  sixty  days' 
notice. 
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Agreement  with  the  Nkz  Perck  Indians  in  Idaho. 


Agreement     Sec.  16.  Whereas  Robert  Schleicher,  James  F.  Allen,  and  Cyras 

r^dhiM^*  Idfth?  Beede,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 

for    ceiaion    of  <iitl  ^n  the  first  day  of  Mav,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  oon- 

lands.  elude  an  agreement  with  tke  prineipal  men  and  other  male  adults  of 

the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians  upon  the  Lapwai  Reservation,  in  the 

State  of  Idaho,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  President,  under  date  of  October  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
Vol.  24,  p.  888.     to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  authorized  negotiations  with  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in 
Idaho  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  are  willing  to  dispose  of  a  portion 
of  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Idaho  reserved  as  a  home  fortheir  nse 
and  occu)iation  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  between  said  Indians 
and  the  United  States,  concluded  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three : 

Now,  therefore,  this  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  pnrsnanoe 
of  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  at  the  Nez  Perce  Agency,  by  Robert 
Schleicher,  .James  F.  Allen,  and  Cyrus  Beede,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  men  and  male  adults  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe 
of  Indians  located  on  said  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  wituesseth : 

Article  I. 

Lands  ceded.  The  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  hereby  cede,  sell,  relincjuish,  and  convey 
to  the  United  States  all  their  claim,  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
all  the  unallotted  lands  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation,  saving  and 
excepting  the  following  described  tracts  of  lands,  which  are  hereby 
retained  by  the  said  Indians,  viz: 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  four  west :  Northeast  quarter,  north 
half  and  southeast  of  northwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  oi  south- 
west quarter,  north  half  and  east  half  of  southwest  quarter,  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  thirteen,  four  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  three  west:  Sections  ten,  fifteen, 
thirty-six,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-three,  range  three  west:  Section  one;  northwest 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  north  half  of  northwest  quarter  section 
twelve,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-five,  range  two  west:  South  half  of  northeast 
quarter,  northwest  quarter,  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  south- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter  section  three;  east  half,  east  half  of 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  section  ten,  section  eleven; 
north  half,  north  half  of  south  half,  section  twenty-one;  east  half  of 
northeast  quarter,  section  twenty;  sections  twenty-two,  twenty- 
seven,  thirty-five,  four  thousand  two  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  two  west:  North  half,  sonthwest 
quarter,  north  half  and  southwest  quarter  and  west  half  of  southeast 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  thirteen ;  section  fourteen :  north 
half  section  twenty-three,  west  half  of  easthalf  and  west  half  oi  north- 
east quarter,  north  west  quarter,  north  half  of  sonthwest  quarter,  west 
half  of  east  half  and  northwest  quarter  and  east  half  of  sonthwest 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  section  twenty-four;  section  twenty- 
nine,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty- three,  range  two  west:  West  half  and  southeast 
quarter  section  six;  sections  sixteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-seven;  north 
half  and  north  half  of  south  half  section  thirty-fonr,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

In  township  thirty -four,  range  one  west :  West  half  section  two;  sec- 
tions three,  four ;  north  half  and  southwest ouarter  section  eight;  norUi 
half  section  nine;  north  half  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter 
section  eighteen ;  northwest  quarter  section  seventeen,  two  thoosand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
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In  township  thirtj-seyen,  range  one  east:  Section  twenty;  section 
twenty-one,  less  south  half  of  south  half  of  southwest  quarter  of 
southeast  quarter  (ten  acres),  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  serenty 
acres. 

In  township  thirty-six,  range  one  east :  South  half  of  sections  three^ 
four;  sections  eleven,  twelve,  oue  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
acres. 

In  township  thirty -six,  ran^e  two  east:  Sections  sixteen,  seventeen,     Lands  ceded-* 
eighteen,  twenty;  all  of  section  twenty-tive  west  of  boundary  line  of  Contiimed. 
reservation;  sections  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres. 

In  township  tbirty-five,  range  two  east:  North  half  of  sectious  sixp 
teeu,  seventeen,  section  twenty-seven ;  north  half  of  section  thirty* 
four,  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four,  range  two  east:  East  half  and  east  half  of 
west  half  of  southeast  quarter  section  twenty-four,  one  hundred  acres. 

In  township  thirty-four*  range  three  east :  South  half  of  sections 
nineteen,  twenty:  north  half;  north  half  of  south  half;  southwest 
quarter  and  nortn  half  of  southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter; 
north  half  of  south  half  of  southeast  quarter  section  twenty- three ; 
north  half;  north  half  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  and  south- 
east quarter  of  southwest  quarter;  southeast  quarter  section  twenty- 
four;  north  l^alf  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter;  north 
half  of  northwest  quarter  section  twenty -live  ^  south  half  of  northeast 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter  section  twenty-six;  section  tweuty-nine; 
northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  south  half  section  thirty; 
northwest  quarter  and  north  half  of  southwest  quarter  section  tbirtV- 
oue;  northeast  quarter;  north  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter  section  tliiity-two;  northwest  quarter;  north  half  of 
southwest  quarter,  section  thirty-three,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres. 

In  township  thirty -three,  range  four  east:  South  half  of  southeast 
quarter  secticm  eighteen ;  northeast  quarter  and  fraction  northeast  of 
river  in  east  half  of  northwest  quarter  section  nineteen ;  fraction  west 
of  boundary  line  of  reservation,  in  section  twenty-two;  west  half  and 
sontbeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

In  township  thirty-two,  range  four  west:  Fraction  in  west  half  of 
northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter;  fraction  in  northwest  quar-         * 
ter  of  southeast  quarter  Hcction  oue ;  section  two ;  south  hiUf  of  section 
six;  west  half  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of  section 
nine,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  acres. 

In  township  thirty-one,  range  lour  west:  South  half  of  northeast 
quart43r;  sontneust  quarter  of  northwest  quarter;  northeast  quarter 
of  84>uth  west  quarter;  southeast  quarter  section  seventeen;  noiiJiwest 
quarter  section  twenty-one,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Total, 
thirty-two  thousand  and  twenty  acres. 

Article  II. 

It  is  also  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  place  known  as  "the  Lands  re- 
1>oom  "  on  the  Clearwater  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  Creek,  ••rve<l» 
shall  be  excepted  from  this  cession  and  reserved  for  the  common  use 
of  the  tribe,  with  full  right  of  access  thereto,  and  that  the  tract  of 
land  adjoining  said  boom,  now  occupied  by  James  Moses,  shall  be  James  Moses, 
alloted  to  him  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  such  right.  Allotment. 
Also  that  there  shall  be  reserved  from  said  cession  the  land  described 
AA  follows:  "Commencing  at  a  point  at  the  margin  of  Clearwater 
River,  on  the  HOtith  side  thereof,  which  is  three  hundred  yards  below 
where  the  nii(l<lle  thread  of  Lapwai  Creek  empties  into  said  river; 
run  tlience  up  the  margin  of  said  Clearwater  River  at  low-water  mark, 
nine  hundred  y.irds  to  a  point;  run  thence  south  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yanls  to  a  ))oint ;  thence  southwesterly,  in  a  line  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  a  stone  bnilding,  partly  finished  as  a  church;  thence  west 
three  hundred  yards  to  a  point;  thence  from  said  point  northerly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  of  beginning;  and  also  the  adjoining  tract 
of  land  lying  southerly  of  said  tract,  on  the  south  end  thereof;  com- 
mencing at  the  said  comer  of  said  church,  and  at  the  point  three 
hundred  yards  west  thereof,  and  run  a  line  from  each  of  said  points. 
One  of  said  lin(*s  running  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  the  west 
of  said  Lapwai  Creek;  along  the  foothills  of  each  side  of  said  creek: 
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up  ttio  same  sufficiently  far  so  that  a  line  being  drawn  east  and  west 
to  intersect  the  aforesaid  lines  shall  embrace  within  its  boundaries, 
togetlier  with  the  first  above-described  tract  of  land,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  land  as  to  include  and  comprise  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;" 
for  which  described  tracts  of  land  the  United  States  stipulates  and 
agrees  to  pay  to  William  G.  Lanj^ford,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  execution  by  said  Langford,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  of  a  release  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States 
of  all  right,  title,  interest,  or  claim,  either  legal  or  ec[nitable,  in  and 
to  said  tracts  of  land,  derived  by  virtue  of  a  quit-claim  deed  of  Feb- 
Willi ftm  O.  rnary  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  to  the  said  Wil> 
LMgford.         *liam  G.  Laugfom,  from  Langdon  S.  Ward,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Und"froinf  **      Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  release  and  relin- 
quishment shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
it  is  stipulated  ond  agreed  by  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  that  upon  the 
execution  and  approval  bf  snch  release  and  relinquishment  the  right 
of  occupancy  of  said  Indians  in  said  described  tracts  shall  terminato 
and  cease  and  the  complete  title  thereto  immediately  vest  in  the 
Provito.  United  States :  Frovidedf  That  any  member  of  the  said  Nez  Feroe  tribe 

AUotmezita  to  of  Indians  entitled  to  an  allotment  now  occupying  and  having  valn- 
Indianii.  j^^]^  improvements  upon  any  of  said  lands  not  already  occupied  or 

improved  by  the  United  States  may  have  the  same  alloted  to  him  in 
such  subdivisions  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
alloted  to  him  elsewhere;  and  for  this  purpose  shall  relinquish  any 
patent  that  may  have  been  issued  to  him  before  the  title  to  said 
**  Langford  "  tracts  of  land  shall  vest  in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  a  new  patent  issued  to  him  of  the  form  and  legal  eflfect  prescribed 
by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  February'  eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  (twenty-fourth  Statutes,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight),  covering  the  new  allotment  and  that  portion  of  the  former  allot- 
ment not  surrendered.  It  is  further  agreed  that  five  acres  of  said 
tract,  upon  which  the  Indian  Presbyterian  Church  is  located,  as  long 
as  same  shall  remain  a  church,  shall  be  patented  to  the  trustees  of 
said  church ;  that  the  said  five  acres  shall  not  include  improvements 
made  by  the  United  States;  the  said  five  acres  to  be  selected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Articlk  ni. 

Considoratlon.  In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed as  aforesaid  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  said  Kez  Perce  Indians  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  of  which 

Per  capita  dis-  amount  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundri^d 
tribution.  and  twenty -two  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians  per  capitii  aa 

soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement.     The 

Fond.  remainder  of  said  sum  of  one  mUlion  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 

thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  "Nes  Percee 
Indians,  of  Idaho,''  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum 

Payments.        P®'  aimum,  which  principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians 

Ser  capita  as  follows,  to  wit:  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
ate  of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  semiannually  thereafter  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  with  the  interest  on  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
fund  of  one  million  dollars  until  the  entire  amount  shall  have  be^n 
paid,  and  no  part  of  the  funds  to  be  derived  ftom  the  cession  of  lands 
by  this  agreement  made  shall  be  diverted  or  withheld  from  the  disposi- 
tion made  by  this  article  on  account  of  any  depredation  or  other  act 
committed  by  any  Nez  Perce  Indian,  prior  to  the  execution  of  this 
agreement,  but  the  same  shall  be  actually  paid  to  the  Indians  in  cash, 
in  the  manner  and  at  the  times  as  herein  stipulated. 

Articlk  IV. 

Saw  mills,  etc  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  pur- 
chase for  the  use  of  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  two  portable  steam  saw 
mills,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  will  provide 
for  said  Indians,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  twentj-rour  hundred  dollars,  a  competent  surveyor,  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  mforming  said  Indians  as  to  tne  correct  locations 
of  their  allotments  and  the  comers  and  lines  thereof. 
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Abticlb  v. 

It  is  further  stipnlated  and  agreed  that  the  lands  by  this  agreement  tiSl!??*' ***"**" 
ceded,  shall  not  he  opened  for  pahlic  settlement  until  trust  patents 
for  the  allotted  lands  shall  have  been  duly  issued  and  recorded,  and 
the  first  payment  shall  have  been  made  to  said  Indians. 

Article  VI. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  any  religious  society  or  other  ..^^^  ^^  ^^ 
organization  now  occupying  under  proper  authority,  for  religious  or  "*'**°*»***'»°**** 
educational  work  among  the  Indians,  any  of  the  lands  coded,  shall 
hAve  the  right  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this 
affreement,  within  which  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied,  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  per  acre,  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  such  society  or 
organization  by  patent,  in  the  usual  form. 

Article  VII. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  allotments  made  to  mem-  dfto«M2fSdiaM 
bers  of  the  tribe  who  have  died  since  the  same  were  made,  or  may  die  to^ooStoSeS* 
before  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  confirmeid,  and  trust 
patents  issued  in  the  names  of  such  allottees,  respectively. 

Article  VIII. 

It  is  Airther  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  first  per  capita  payment,  -  P  sym  ent  of 
provided  for  in  Article  VIII  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  made  to  those  *****  P*  *^''•• 
members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  whose  names  appear  on  the  schedule 
of  allotments  made  bv  Special  Agent  Fletcher,  and  to  such  as  may  be 
bom  to  them  before  the  ratification  of  this  agreement:  Provided^  That 
should  it^ie  found  that  any  member  of  the  tribe  has  been  omitted 
from  said  schedule,  such  member  shall  share  in  the  said  payment,  and 
shall  be  given  an  allotment,  and  each  subsequent  payment  shall  be 
made  to  those  who  receive  the  preceding  payment  and  those  bom 
thereafter:  Provided^  That  not  more  than  one  payment  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  a  deceased  member. 

Article  IX. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  lands  by  this  agreement  ceded^  those  Int<«io»tlng 
retained,  and  those  allotted  to  the  said  Nez  Perce  Indians  shall  be  "4^^^''*' 
Bubject,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxicants  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  that  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  allottees,  whether 
under  the  care  of  an  Indian  agent  or  not,  shall,  for  a  like  period,  be 
BubJect  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Article  X. 

Bepresentation  having  been  made  by  the  Indians  in  council  that  ♦^"'"""♦^-^S 
several  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  to  the  numb^  of  about  fifty,  exanSS^ 
as  per  list  hereto  attached,  served  the  United  States  under  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  Band  of  said  tribe,  as  scouts, 
couriers,  and  messengers,  and  that  tney  have  received  no  pay  there- 
for; it  ia  agreed  that  the  United  States,  through  its  properly  consti- 
tuted authority,  will  carefully  examine  each  of  the  cases  herewith 
presented,  and  make  such  remuneration  to  each  of  said  claimants  as 
shall,  upon  such  examination,  be  found  to  be  due;  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each,  for  the  time  actually 
engaged  in  such  service;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
time  of  service  of  said  claimants  in  no  case  exceeded  sixtv  days.  And 
it  also  having  been  made  to  appear  that  Abraham  Brooks,  a  member 
of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Perces,  and 
it  also  appearing  that  the  said  Abraham  Brooks  was  wounded  in  said 
eervice,  and  that  bv  reason  thereof^  he  is  now  in  failing  health,  and 
has  been  for  several  years;  that  he  is  now  nearly  blind  in  consequence 
thereof;  it  is  agreed  that  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
shall  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States,  as 
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early  as  practicable,  and  that  if  fonnd  sabstantially  as  herein  rep- 
resented, or  if  found  worthy  under  the  law  in  such  oases  provided, 
he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  United  Slates  a  pension  adequate 
to  the  service  and  disability. 

Article  XI. 

Treaties    con-     The  existing  provisions  of  all  former  treaties  with  said  Nez  Perce 
^°^'  Indians  not  inconsistent  with   the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are 

hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Article  XII, 

Ratifioatioii.        This  agreement  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until  ratified  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Robert  Schleicher,  James  P.  Allen,  and 
Cyrus  Beede,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  men 
and  other  male  adults  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of  Indians,  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands. 

Concluded  at  the  Nez  Perce  Agency,  this  first  day  of  May,  anno 
domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Robert  Schlbicuer, 
James  P.  Alijsn, 
Cyrus  Bbebe, 
A.  B.  Lawyer  ;  and  others. 
Therefore, 
Agreement     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
ooufirmed.  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  agree- 

ment be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed 
Amoant     ap-     That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into 
propriated.         effect  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaeury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
Dispotoitioii.     sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  of  which 
amount  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
"  the  Nez  Perce  Indiatis  of  Idaho''  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per 
annum.    Said  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty -two  dollars,  together  with  the  interest 
on  said  sum  of  one  million  aollars,  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians,  or 
expended  for  their  benefit,  as  provided  in  articles  two,  three,  four, 
and  eight  of  said  agreement;  ''  out  of  which  sum  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  pay  to  the  heirs,  administrator,  or  legal  representatives 
'William   G.  of  William  6. Xangford,  deceased,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
Lan^ord.  lars,  upon  a  release  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  by  said 

h6^^™*"*  ^  heirs,  administrator,  or  legal  representatives  x>f  all  right,  title,  inter- 
est, or  claim,  either  legal  or  equitable,  in  and  to  the  tract  of  land 
Prwfiio.  described  in  article  two  of  said  agreement  as  therein  provided :  /Vo- 

JDepredatioii|^l^^^  That  none  of  the  money  agreed  to  be  paid  said  Indians,  nor 
any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be,  or  become,  liable  to  the  pay^- 
ment  of  any  judgment  or  claim  for  depredations  committed  by  said 
tribe  or  any  member  thereof  before  the  date  of  said  agreement. 
I««»da  to   be     That  immediately  after  the  issuance  and  receipt  by  the  Indians  of 
^nt  on  isacSMr*"*^*  patents  for  the  allotted  lands,  as  provided  for  in  said  agreement, 
trust  patents,      the  lands  so  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the  Unitod 

St<ates  shaU  be  opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 

and  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  only  under  the  homestead,  town  site, 

stone  and  timber,  and  mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the 

sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sections  in  each  Congressional  township, 

which  shall  be  reserved  for  common-school  purposes  and  be  subject  to 

Provito.  the  laws  of  Idaho:  Protidedy  That  each  settler  on  said  lands  shall, 

Additional  before  making  final  proof  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  entry,  pay  to 

ggrnenu  for  en-  ^|,^  United  States  for  the  lands  so  taken  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  fees 

provided  by  law,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
acre  for  agricultural  lands,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  original  entry ;  and  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per 
acre  for  stone,  timber,  and  mineral  lands,  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  existing  laws;  but  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  defined  and  described  in  sections  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty- three  hundred  and  five  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  abridged  except 
as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid* 
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That  the  Commissioner  of  iDdiau  AO'airs  be,  and  be  hereby  is,  author-  Snrveyon 
ized  to  employ  a  competent  surveyor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years,  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  purposes  stipulated  in  article  four  of  said 
a^preement,  and  he  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  two  portable  saw- 
mills, as  provide<l  in  article  four. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine    OUims     of 
the  claim  of  those  Indians  who  served  the  United  States  under  Gen-  JJJ^Jj^*^  "*  **" 
eral  O.  O.  Howard  in  the  late  war  with  Joseph's  band  of  said  tribe  as 
scouts,  couriers,  and  messengers,  referred  to  in  article  ten  of  said 
agreement,  and  also  as  to  the  claim  of  Abraham  Brooks,  mentioned  in 
said  article,  and  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  TUMA  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


[28  Stat.,  p.  882.] 


Lands  oedad* 


Looatioo. 


Sec.  17.  Whereas  Washington  J.  Houston,  John  A.  Gorman,  *^^*d_A?T,?*"**j** 
Peter  B.  Brady,  duly  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  nf  the  United  JjJ^^  foJ^JUSi 
States,  did  on  the  fourth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  of  lands  in  Call- 
ninety- three,  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  principal  men  and  other  fomia. 
male  adults  of  the  Yuma  Indians  in  the  State  of  California,  which 
said  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Articles  of  agreeuient  made  and  entered  into  this  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1893,  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Yuma  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  county  of  San  Diego,  State  of  California,  by  Wash- 
ington J.  Houston,  John  A.  Gorman,  and  Peter  R.  Brady,  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  Yuma  Indians. 

Article  I. 

The  said  Yuma  Indians,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed, 
do  hereby  surrender  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  right, 
title,  claim,  and  interest  in  and  to  and  over  the  following-described 
tract  of  country  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  established  by  executive 
order  of  January  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  which 
describes  its  boundaries  ns  follows: 

''Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado 
River,  due  east  of  the  meander  corner  to  sections  nineteen  and  thirty, 
township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty -four  east,  San  Barnadino  merid- 
ian; thence  west  on  the  line  between  sections  nineteen  and  thirty  to 
the  range  line,  between  townships  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  east; 
thence  continuing  west  on  the  section  line  to  a  point  which,  when  sur- 
veyed, will  be  the  comer  to  sections  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty- 
six,  and  twenty-seven,  in  township  fifteen  south,  run^e  twenty-one 
eaat;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  sections  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
seven,  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty-one  east,  and  continuing 
sonth  on  the  section  lines  to  the  intersection  of  the  internatiouM 
boandary,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  sections  thirty-four  and 
thirty-five,  in  township  sixteen  south,  range  twenty-one  east;  thence 
easterly  on  the  international  boundary  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  tame  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Yuma  and  such  other  Indians  as  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
see  fit  to  settle  thereon :  Provided,  however,  That  any  tract  or  tracts 
inclnded  within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  to  which  valid 
rights  have  attached  under  tne  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
excluded  out  of  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

"It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Yuma  military  reservation  * 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  reservation  established  by  this  order,  said  military  reser- 
vation having  been  abandoned  by  the  War  Department  for  military 
purposes." 

Article  n. 

Each  and  every  member  of  said  Yuma  Indians  shall  be  entitled  to  tevaralty  to  In- 
select  and  locate  upon  said  reservation  and  in  adjoining  sections  fivediana. 
acres  of  land,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  such  Indian  in  severalty. 
Each  member  of  said  band  of  Indians  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
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shall  be  entitled  to  select  his  or  her  land,  and  the  father,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  the  mother,  shall  select  the  land  herein  provided  for  for  each  of 
his  or  her  children  who  may  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and 
if  both  father  and  mother  of  the  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  be  dead,  then  the  nearest  of  kin  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
shall  select  and  locate  his  or  her  laud;  or  if  such  persons  shall  be 
without  kindred,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
or  some  one  by  him  authorized,  shall  select  and  locate  the  land  of  snch 
child. 

Article  in. 

AllotUng;  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  agreement  shall  be  made,  at 

the  cost  of  the  United  States,  by  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Siec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  timu  to  time  prescribe,  and 
within  sixty  days  after  such  special  agent  shall  appear  upon  said  res* 
ervation  and  give  notice  to  the  said  Indians  that  he  is  readv  to  make 
such  allotments;  and  if  anyone  entitled  to  an  allotment  hereunder 
shall  fail  to  make  his  or  her  selection  within  said  period  of  sixty  days 
then  such  special  agent  shall  proceed  at  once  to  m<ike  such  selection 
for  such  person  or  persons,  which  sball  have  the  sanieeffect  as  if  miade 
by  the  person  so  entitled ;  and  when  all  of  said  allotments  are  made 
and  approved,  then  all  of  the  residue  of  said  reservation  which  may  be 
subject  to  irrigation,  except  as  hereinafter  stated,  shall  bedisDosed  of 

Dlsoosal  0f  **  ">llows:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  said  lands  to 
i^wiAm  nmaining.  ^  regularlv  surveyed  and  to  be  subdivided  into  tracts  of  ten  acres 
'  each,  and  shall  cause  the  said  lands  to  be  appraised  by  a  board  of  three 
appraisers,  composed  of  an  Indian  inspector,  a  special  Indian  agent^ 
and  the  agent  in  char^  of  the  Ynma  Indians,  who  shall  appraise  said 
lands,  tracts,  or  subdivisions,  and  each  of  tbeni,  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedines  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ibr  his  action  thereon ;  and 
when  tne  appraisement  has  been  approved  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  cause  the  said  lands  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  first  hav- 
ing given  at  least  sixty  days'  public  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and 
terms  of  sale,  immediately  prior  to  such  sale,  by  publication  in  at  leMt 
two  newspapers  of  general  circulation ;  and  any  lands  or  subdivisions 
remaining  unsold  me-y  be  reoffered  for  sale  at  any  subsequent  time  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
if  not  sold  at  snch  second  offering  for  want  of  bidders  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  sell  the  same  at  private  sale  at  not  less  than 
the  appraised  valne. 

Article  IV. 

Prooeeds  of     That  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  lands  shall  be 
sales.  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  said 

Ynma  Indians,  and  the  same,  with  interest  thereof  at  five  per  centnni 
per  annum,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress, 
or  to  application,  by  order  of  the  President,  for  the  pavment  of  water 
rents,  building  of  levees,  irrigating  ditches,  laterals,  the  erection  and 
repair  of  buildings,  purchase  of  tools,  farming  implements  and  seeds, 
and  for  the  ednoation  and  civilization  of  said  Ynma  Indians. 

Article  V. 

Trust  pstentfl     Upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  herein  by  the  See- 
to  sUottees.         retfljy  of  the  Interior  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the 
name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and 
*  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allot- 
ted for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotments  shall  have  been  made, 
or  in  case  of  his  or  her  decease,  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  devisees,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  California,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period 
the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian  or 
his  heirs  or  devisees,  as  aforesaid  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and 
tree  of  all  incumbrance  what-soever. 
Convey  SB  008     ^^^  ^^  i^y  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and 
forbidden.  allotted  as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same 

before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance 
or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.    And  during  said  period 
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of  twenty-five  yean  these  allotments  and  improvements  thereon  shall 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose,  nor  subject  to  be  seized 
upon  any  execution  or  other  le^jral  process,  and  the  law  of  descent  and 
partition  in  force  in  California  shall  apply  thereto. 

Article  VI. 

All  lands  upon  said  reservation  that  can  not  be  irrigated  are  to  be    Lsods  otmd  to 
open  to  settlement  under  the  general  laud  laws  of  the  United  States,  ■•ttiement. 

Article  VII. 

There  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  agreement  a  tract  ^^'j^  school 
of  land,  including  the  buildings,  situate  on  the  hill  on  the  north  side '"••'^•^ 
of  the  Colorado  River,  formerly  Fort  Yuma,  uow  used  as  an  Indian 
school,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  used  for  religious,  educational,  and 
hospital  purposes  for  said  Indians,  and  a  further  grant  of  land  a^acent 
to  tne  hill  is  hereby  set  aside  as  a  farm  for  said  school ;  the  erant  for 
the  school  site  and  the  school  farm  not  to  exceed  in  all  one-half  sec- 
tion, or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 


Batlflotloii. 


Article  VIII. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval^y  the 
CoTi   less  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  first  ftliove  written. 

Washington  J.  Houston,  [seal.] 
John  A.  Gorman,  [seal.] 

Peter  R.  Bradv,  [seal.] 

Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Mojaye,  and  others. 

Therefore,  Agreementooo- 

,Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  fi""«d. 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  said  agree- 
ment be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  said     ^Jprjf******" 
agreement,  includ  in^  the  payment  and  expenses  of  the  necessary  special      "Wtttng; 
agent  hereby  authorized  to  be  appointe<l  by  the  Secretary  of  the  lute- 
mr,  and  for  the  necessary  resurveys,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
thesnm  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  ^*^*''5^Jj5' 
sale  of  the  lanus  by  said  agreement  relinquished  and  to  be  appraised  ■''^•y  snasaie. 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  ns  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  same  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

That  the  right  of  way  through  the  said  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  is  j- ^€^*®'j[!SJ?* 
hereby  granted  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  its  line RiJii?JJd^SlI 
of  railroad  as  at  present  constructed,  of  the  same  width,  with  the  same  paay. 
rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
oonditions  as  were  granted  to  the  said  company  by  the  twenty-third 
section  of  the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  entitled  **An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Com-    Vol.lCp.5TO. 
pany,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other  nurposes :" 
j^rovidedf  That  said  company  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage    ProvUo. 
of  this  Act,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  map  of  said  right    Hsp  to  be  filed, 
of  way,  together  with  a  relinquishment  by  said  company  of  its  right  of 
way  through  said  reservation  as  shown  by  maps  of  definite  location 
Approved  J  annary  thirty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to    S«leofirrigsbls 
cftose  idl  the  lands  ceded  by  said  agreement  which  may  be  susceptible  lands  st  MuitoQ. 
of  irrigation,  after  said  allotments  have  been  made  and  approved,  and 
said  lands  have  been  surveyed  and  appraised,  and  tne  appraisal 
approved,  to  be  sold  at  public  sale,  by  the  officers  of  the  land  office  in  the 
dii^ot  wherein  said  lands  are  situated,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash. 
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at  not  less  than  the  anprnised  valne  thereof,  after  first  haying  given  at 
least  sixty  days^  pablie  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  terms  of  sale 
immediately  prior  to  snch  sale,  by  publication  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
of  general  circulation,  and  any  lands  or  subdivisions  remaining  unsold 
may  be  rooffered  for  sale  at  any  subsequent  time  in  the  same  manner, 

"Pri    to  Ml       *^  ^^®  discretion  of  the  Secretjiry  of  the  Interior,  and  if  not  sold  at 

^      swe.     ^^^Y^  second  offtjring  for  want  of  bidders,  then  the  Secretary  may  cause 

the  same  to  be  sold  n  t  private  sale  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  valne. 

The  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  after  aeducting  the 

Proceeds  to  expenses  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  and  the  other  money  for  which  pro* 
oredit  of  Ynnui  vision  is  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
^^tumat.  placed  in  the  Tretwury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Ynma 

iBteresu  Indians,  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  i>er 

annum,  and  said  principal  and  interest  shall  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  Congress,  or  to  application  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  water  rents,  the  building  of  levees,  irriga- 

Proniio  *^"^  ditches  and  laterals,  the  purchase  of  tools,  farming  implements, 

Prior  depredft-  and  seeds,  and  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  said  Indians:  Pro- 
tionclainu.         vided,  however^  That  none  of  said  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  said 

lands,  or  any  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  any  judgment  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  rendered  on  claims 
for  damages  because  of  depredations  committed  by  said  Indians  prior 
to  the  dat«  of  the  agreement  herein  ratified. 

^nd  8  open  Thaf  all  of  the  lands  ceded  by  said  agreement  which  are  not  suscep- 
SmJ  **"*'*   tihle  of  irrigation  shall  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  shall 

be  opened  £)  settlement  and  sale  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  subject  to  disposal  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  land  laws. 

Irrigating  oa-  That  the  Colorado  River  Irrigating  Company,  which  was  granted  % 
nsl.  right  of  way  for  an  irrigating  canal  through  the  said  Yuma  Indian  Res- 

VolT^S  4S   ®rvation  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  fifteenth,  eighteen 

*  ^'      '  huudred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  required  to  begin  the  construction 

of  said  canal  through  said  reservation  within  three  years  from  the  date 

of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  otherwise  the  rights  granted  by  the  Actafore- 

said  shall  be  forfeited. 

Wmter  rents.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  authority  from  time  to 
time  to  fix  the  rate  of  water  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Indians  for  all 
domestic,  agricultural,  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  in  addition  thereto 
each  male  adult  Indian  of  the  Ynma  tribe  shall  be  granted  water  for 
one  acre  of  the  land  which  shall  be  allotted  to  him,  if  he  utilizes  the 
same  in  growing  crops,  free  of  all  rent  charges  during  the  period  of 

28 State.,  p.  336.  ten  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  when  said  irrigation  company 
begins  the  delivery  of  water  on  said  reservation. 

Aot<^Chioka-  Sec.  18.  That  the  approval  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  "An  Act 
adontlnsneffToea  ***^"P*  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,"  and  so  forth,  passed  by 
approv^.  ^^^  legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the  governor 

thereof  January  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- three,  particu- 
larly set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  contained  in  House  Execntivo 
Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  and  seven,  Forty-second  Congress, 
third  session. 

Commntation  Skc.  19.  That  the  right  of  commutation  is  hereby  extended  to  all  bona 
byeettleninOk-  fl^e  homestead  settlers  on  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory  opened  to 

VS27  p.  WO.  8©t»tlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  **Aji 
'  '  '  Act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  and 
fulfillin^treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,"  approved  Marcn 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  the  Prosident/s  procla- 
mation in  pursuance  thereof,  after  fourteen  months  from  the  date  of  set- 
tlement upon  the  full  payment  for  the  lands  at  the  prices  provided  in 
said  Act. 

Cherokee  K  a-  ^^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issne  to  the 
Hon.  Cherokee  Nation  or  to  its  assigns  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 

Bonds  to  be  la-  United  States  of  America,  bearinginterestattherateof  four  per  centum 
inaUllmen^.    ^  per  annum,  payable  annually  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  of  each  year, 

in  amounts  of  one  thousand  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  respectively,  for 
the  respective  amounts  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  install- 
ments, maturing  respectively  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  the  fourth  day  of  March;  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety** 
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eiii^bt,  and  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 

and  atnonuting  in  the  aggregate  to  six  million  six  hundred  and  forty 

thousand  dollars,  as  specified  in  said  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun-    y^],  27,  p.  840. 

dred  and  ninety -three;  and  this  provision  shall  not  be  coustrned  to 

extend  the  time  nor  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  the  Goy- 

emment  as  provided  in  section  ten  of  the  said  Act  of  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author-     TTnoompaghre 
ized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  allot  in  Indians,  Utah, 
aeveralty  to  the  Uncompaghre  Indians  within  their  reservation,  in  the    y^,  21  d  200 
Territory  of  Utah,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  according  to  the         *    *  P* 
treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  as  follows : 

^'Allotments  in  severalty  of  said  lands  shall  be  made  as  follows:     Allotments  in 
To  each  head  of  a  family  one-quarter  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  severalty. 
quantity  of  grazing  land  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  section:  to 
each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eightbof  a  section, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
of  a  section ;  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one- 
eighth  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  a  section ;  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  bom  prior  to  such  allotment,  one-eighth  of  a  section, 
with  a  like  quantity  of  grazing  land :  Providedy  That,  with  the  con-    Pn>vUo9, 
sent  of  said  commission,  any  adult  Indian  may  select  a  less  quantity    Special    seleo- 
of  laud,  if  more  desirable  on  account  of  location:*'  And  providedf^^*' 
That  the  said  Indians  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per    payment, 
aere  for  said  lands  from  the  fund  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
realized  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Colorado  as  provided  by  their 
contract  with  the  Government.    All  necessary  surveys,  if  any,  to  enable 
said  commission  to  complete  the  allotments  shall  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Laud  Oihce.    Said  commissioners  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment,  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  what  portions  of  said  reservation  are  unsuited  or  will 
not  be  required  for  allotments,  and  thereupon  such  portions  so  reported 
■hall,  by  proclamation,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  made 
subject  to  entry  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  21.  That  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  said  reservation,  shall.     Lands  not  al- 
npon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lotted  open  to  en- 
be  immediately  open  to  entry  under  the  homestead  and  mineral  laws  ^' 
of  the  United  States:  Propidedf  That  no  i)er8on  shall  be  entitled  to     Provitoa. 
locate  more  than  two  claims,  neither  to  exceed  ten  acres,  on  any  lands    Mineral olabna. 
containing  asphaltum,  gilsonite,  or  like  substances:  Provided,  '^ii^^ of    mi^ivxH 
after  three  vears  actual  and  continuous  residence  upon  agricultural  entriesT 
lands  from  date  of  settlement  the  settler  may,  upon  full  payment  of 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  receive  patent  for  the  tract  entered. 
If  not  commuted  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  settlor  shall  pay  at  the 
time  of  making  final  proof  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre. 

Sec.  22.  That  said  commission  shall  also  negotiate  and  treat  with    Uintah  Beser- 
tbe  Indians  properly  residing  upon  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  in  ^*J|**?,'  ^^*  ^^ 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  for  the  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  ff^n  ofTandi?**' 
the  interest  of  said  Indians  in  all  lands  within  Raid  reservation  not 
needed  for  allotment  in  severalty  to  said  Indians,  and  if  possible,  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  such  Indians  to  such  relinquishment,  and  for  the 
acceptance  by  said  Indians  of  allotments  in  severalty  of  lands  within 
•aid  reservation,  and  said  commissioners  shall  report  any  agreement 
made  by  them  with  said  Indians,  which  agreement  shall  become 
operative  only  when  ratified  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sbc.  23.  That  said  commissioners  shall  receive  six  dollars  per  day    Commiaaion 
each,  and  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  ^rs'  aalaiiea,  etc. 
while  on  duty,  and  to  be  allowed  a  clerk,  to  be  selected  by  them,  whose 
compensation  shall   be  fixed  by  said  commissioners,  subject  to  the 
Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided   That  the  cost  of    Pntvito, 
execnting  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six-    Cost  limited. 
teen  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated* 

Approved,  August  15,  1894. 
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August 23,1894.     Chap.  307.— An  act  making  appropriations  to  anpnlr  deflcienciM  in  the  ftppro> 

priations  for  tlie  tiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hondred  and  ninety* 

28Stat.,p.  424.   four,  and  for  priur  years,  and  for  ot ner  parpoaea. 

Deficienoies     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
appropriations,    states  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  foUowiug  sums  be.  and 

the  same  are  hereby^  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  tbe  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  ()bject8  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 

[28Stat.,p.441.]  #»«»#•• 

Eastern  Band,      EASTERN  BAND  OF  CHEROKEE  INDIANS:   For  this  amonnt,  or  so 

Cherokee   In-  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 

dians.  ^f  ^Yxq  Attorney-General  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 

Compromise  of  two  agreements  of  compromise  in  the  two  suits,  re8pectiv«»Ty  of  the 

toits.  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  versus  William  H.  Thounie  and 

others,  and  of  the  United  States  versus  William  U.  Thomas  and 
others,  both  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages  seven. 
eight,  and  nine  of  House  Executive  Document  Numbered  One  hundred 
and  twentv-eight,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  which  agree- 
ments are  hereby  confirmed,  made  oy  A.  C.  Avery,  attorney  for  K.  D. 
Gilmer,  trustee  and  administrator  of  J.  R.  Love,  and  for  the  cestui 
que  trust,  for  which  he  holds,  and  as  attorney  for  the  heirs  at  law  of 
W.  H.  Thomas,  deceased,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  attorney  for  complainants,  indorsed  and 
approved  January  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  ftnd  ninety-fonr,  by 
R.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney,  western  district,  North  Carolina, 
in  the  one  suit,  and  George  H.  Smathers,  special  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  counsel  for  complainants,  and  W.  B.  Ferguson  and 
G.  S.  Ferguson,  attorneys  for  defendants,  in  the  other  suit,  to  settle 
and  quiet  title  to  lands  in  Qualla  boundary,  claimed  by  said  Indians, 
^  and  more  fully  set  forth  in  said  agreements  of  compromise^  t^o  perfect 

the  title  to  other  lands  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  to  said  Indians; 
to  pay  attorneys'  fees  aud  expenses  in  securing  said  compromise  and 
carrying  the  same  into  effect ;  to  pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  preparing 
and  executing  deeds,  and  recording  the  same,  and  any  other  expenses 
incident  to  carrying  said  agreements  into  effect,  sixty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

[28Stat.,p.451.]  ##••••• 

Ants,  p.  808.  The  "  Old  Settlers"  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians^  by  Joel  M.  Bryan. 
William  Wilson,  aud  William  H.  Heudricks,  commissioners,  and  Joel 
M.  Bryan,  treasurer,  and  so  forth,  eight  hundred  thousand  three  hun- 
dred aud  eighty-six  dollars  and  thirty -one  cents ;  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  directed  to  withhold  from  distributi(»n  among  said 
Indians  only  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  said  judgment  set  apart  by 
the  said  ludians  for  the  prosecution  of  their  claim  as  is  necessary  for 
him  t-o  pay  the  expenses,  and  for  legal  services  justly  or  equitably 
payable  on  account  of  said  prosecution. 

[288tat.,p.476.)  #  *  •  •  •  • 

dati'ondalm?'^  JUDGMENTS  IN  INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Jadpra  en  t8 ,  For  payment  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Indian  depre- 
court  of  oiaima.  Nation  cases  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  certified  to  Congress  in 
Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  Seven,  parts  one  and  two, 
Numbered  Eighty-two  and  Oue-huudred  and  twenty-eight  and  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  and  forty -nine  of 
the  present  session,  one-hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  bo  necessary  to  pay  and  discbarge  such  judg- 
ments as  have  been  rendered  against  the  United  States,  after  the 
Dednctiona.  deductions  required  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  of 
Vol.  26,  p.  853.  the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
entitled  **Au  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations''  shall  have  been  ascertained 
and  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  certj^fication  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  such  deductions  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  having 
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due  regard  to  the  ednoational  and  other  necessary  reqoirements  of 

the  tribe  or  tribes  affected ;  and  tbe  amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed    Keimbnrse- 

to  the  United  States  at  soch  times  and  in  snch  proportions  as  the  Sec-  °^^^ 

retary  of  the  Interior  may  decide  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Indian 

service:  Provided,  That  no  one  of  the  said  judgments  shall  be  paid    ^*^^'^\i 

until  the  Attorney-General  shall  have  certified  to  tbe  Secretary  ot  the  of  jodSmen  t*»'' 

Treasury  that  he  has  caused  to  be  examined  the  evidence  heretofore  etc.  ' 

presented  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in  support  of  said  judgment  and 

snch  other  pertinent  evidence  as  he  shall  be  able  to  procure  as  to 

whether  fraud,  wrong  or  injustice  has  been  doue  to  the  United  States 

or  whether  exhorbitaot  sums  have  been  allowed,  and  finds  upon  such 

evidence  no  grounds  sufficient  in  his  opinion  to  support  a  new  trial  of 

said  case ;  or  until  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  said  Secretary  a 

duly  certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

denying  the  motion  made  by  the  Attorney-General  for  a  new  trial  in 

any  one  of  said  judgments:  Provided  further  j  That  any  and  all  judg-    Certiflcation. 

ments  inclnded  in  said  docnments  which  tbe  present  Attorney-General 

has  already  examined,  and  is  willing  to  certify  under  tbe  provisions  of 

this  Act,  and  any  and  all  judgments  rendered  duriujo;  his  term  of  office 

which  he  shall  be  willing  to  certify  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

may  be  certified  notwithstanding  the  order  of  payment  herein  speoi- 

For  the  defense  of  Indian  depredation  claims  which  shall  include    Defense,    eto^ 
the   investigation    and   examination,    under   the   direction    of  the  ^°**"*j^?®P'**^ 
Attorney-General,  of  judgmente  of  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  under    ^'^  ^ 
the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims    yoL28,p.861. 
arising  from  Indian  depredations,*'  which  have  not  oeen  appropriated 
for,  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  s'>all  continue  available  until 
expended,  and  the  Attorney-General    .udl  report  to  Congress  at  ite 
next  regular  session  all  of  said  judgments  concerning  which,  in  his 
opinion,  after  such  investigation  and  examination,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, cumulative  or  otherwise,  that  any  firaud,  wrong,  or  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  United  States. 

Fox  AND  Wisconsin  Rivku  Improvement:  To  pay  the  judgments    Fox  and  Wis- 
and  awards  rendered  against  tbe  United  States  for  flowage  damages  consin  riven  im- 
cansed  by  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  ^^ is- ^'j^J^JJ**  ^^,^ 
oonsin,  under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-  agea. 
five,  as  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Attorney-General  and  set  forth  in     voH8.d  606 
Senate  Executive  Document  Niniibered  Ninety,  of  the  present  sesbion, 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  and  thii*ty-fonr 
cents. 

•  •«•••• 

Approved,  August  23,  1894. 


CHAP.  811 .~ An  act  (rranting  to  the  Northern  Misalssippi  Railway  Company  right  Aiignst  23, 18M. 

of  way  through  certain  Indian  rei»ervation8  in  Minnesota. —- 

28  Stat.,  p.  488. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  is  hereby  granted    Northwn  Mla- 

y  grant* 
01  way, 

L4U&e  Indian,  Chippewa  Indian,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indian  reserva-  Sl*^^?^*'  f?u 
tions,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  such  right  of  way  to  be  fifty  feet  in  re?e°rvitToni 
width  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  said  railroad;  and  said  com- Minn, 
pany  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  land  ad^jacent  to  the    Width, 
line  of  said  road  materials,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  said  railroad;  also  ground  ad^iacent  to  such  right  of  way  for 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and    Stations, etc 
water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and 
three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one 
station  for  every  ten  miles  of  rond  constructed  within  the  limits  of  said 
reservations:  Provided ,  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted  shall    Pfcviso, 
be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are  nee-    Beversion,  sto. 
eesary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad 
line,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used  such  portion 
shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall 
be  taken. 
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BanugM.  Seo.  2.  That  it  sball  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  such  right 
of  way  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payments  tiiereof ; 
and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  individaal  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  for  damages,  if  any,  by  them  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  said  road.    But  no  right  of  way  of  any  kind  shidl 
vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way- 
Flats,  etc.,  to  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof^  made  upon  actual  survey  for  thie 
be  approved.       definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  grounds  for  statioii 
houses,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water  sta- 
tions, shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  And 
until  the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  such  reservations,  as  to  the  amount  of 
CompenaatioD.  said  compensation  and  right  of  way,  shall  have  been  first  obtained  in 
a  man ner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Said  com- 
pany is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said  reservations  for  the  pnr- 
Snrvey,  etc.     pose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad,  provided  that  said 
line  of  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated  with  dne 
regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians^  and  under  such  rules  and  regola- 
tious  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 
Conatmotioii.       Sec.  3.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said 
company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  through  said  reservations 
within  three  years. 
Amendment.        Sec.  4.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  Act. 

Approved,  August  23, 1894. 


Angnat  24,  1894.     Chap.  330.— An  act  to  antboriae  purchaaera  of  the  proper^  and  ftitnchiaea  of  the 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Kailway  Company  to  orffanizo  a  corporanon  and  to  conier  npon 

28  State.,  p.  502.  ^^^  aame  all  the  powers  privileges,  and  franchises  vested  in  that  oompany. 

Preamble.  Whereas  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  RaOway  Company,  a  corporation 

created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  otate  of  Minnesota, 
and  now  doing  business  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory under  and  by  virtue  of  certan  Acts  of  Congress  empowering  it  so 
to  do,  is  insolvent,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  creditors  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  same  to  reorganize  said  company  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  said 
company,  a  sale  of  its  property  and  franchises  is  necessary :  Therefore, 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  ffou$e  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Choetaw   Coal  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  purchasers  of  the 
and  Railway  rights  of  way,  railroads,  mines,  coal  leasehold  estates,  and  other  prop- 
Company,  erty,  and  the  franchises  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Com- 
pany at  any  sale  made  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  process  or  decree  of 
any  conrt  having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  con- 
Rights,    etc.,  stituted  a  corporation  and  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  right,  title, 
ohaser         ^^  interest,  property,  possession,  claim,  and  demand  in  law  and  equity,  of, 

in,  and  to  such  rights  of  way,  railroads,  mines,  coal  leasehold  estates. 

Vol.  25,  pp.  35,  and  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and 

^^  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  immunities,  privileges,  and  Aranchisea 

640  765  ^^*  ^"^^^  have  been  heretofore  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  said  com- 

^nte,  p.  27.        pany  by  any  Act  or  A.cts  of  Congress,  or  which  it  possesses  by  virtue 

Proviso.  ^^  ^^  charter  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota:  Provided,  That  such  new 

Land  at  South  corporation  shall  not  have  the  right  to  acouire  and  hold  any  honaes 

HcAleater.         or  buildings  at  South  McAlester  situate  off  the  right  of  way  and  depot 

grounds  of  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company. 

of  nfw  ^™?i     Skc.  2.  That  the  said  purchasers  of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned 

tion.      ~'^™'  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  shall  meet 

within  thirty  days  after  the  conveyance  thereof  snail  have  been 

delivered  to  them,  and  organize  such  new  corporation  by  electing  a 

president  and  board  of  nine  directors  (to  continue  in  office  until  the 

second  Monday  of  January  succeeding   such    meeting,  when,  and 

annually  thereafter,  on  the  said  day,  a  like  election  for  a  president 

and  nine  directors  shall  be  held  to  serve  for  one  year),  and  shall  adopt 

a  corporate  name  and  common  seal,  determine  the  amount  of  capital 

Capital,  etc.      gtock  and  bonds  to  be  Issued  to  the  persons  for  or  on  whose  acoonnt 

said  property  may  have  been  purchased,  and  shall  have  power  and 

anthoritv  to  make  and  issue  certiBcates  for  the  said  capital  stock  in 

shares  of  fifty  dollars  each  and  bonds,  and  may  then,  or  at  any  time 
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thereaiter,  create  and  issue  preferred  stook  to  snch  an  aiioant  and  on 

each  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  from  time  to  time  may 

issue  bonds  and  may  secure  all  bonds  by  one  or  more  mortff^ges  upon  the 

real  and  personal  property  and  corporate  rights  and  francbises,  or  either 

or  any  part  or  parts  thereof:  Provided^  That  the  capital  slock  shall  not    Protito, 

be  fixed  at  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  capital  of  the  uaid  Choctaw    Stook  limit 

Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and  that  no  bonds  shall  be  issued  except 

for  value  received  in  cash  or  property. 

8bc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  new  corporation,  within    Certifloste  of 
one    calendar    month   after  its  organization,  to  make  a  certificate  ^[^*^|^^l^''* 
thereof  under  its  common  seal,  attested  by  the  signature  of  its  presi- 
dent,  specifying  the  date  of  such  organization,  the  name  so  adopted, 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  the  names  of  its  president  and 
directors,  and  transmit  the  said  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  and  there  remain  of  record ;  and  a 
certified  copy  of  such  certificate  so  filed  shall  be  evidence  of  the  cor- 
porate existence  of  said  new  corporation.    And  such  new  corporation 
shall  also,  within  the  said  calendar  month,  cause  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  certified  to  as  correct  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  under  whose  orders  or  decrees  said  sale  shall 
have  been  made,  of  any  conveyance  made  to  it  under  or  by  virtue  of 
said  sale  of  the  rights  of  way,  railroads,.mines,  coal  leasehold  estates, 
and  other  property  of  the  said  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company, 
and  this  Act  shall  be  construed  and  treated  as  an  assent  upon  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  acquisition  and  holding  by  snch  new 
corporation  of  the  estates  and  premises  thereby  conveyed,  subject  to 
the  right  of  said  corporation  to  tbereafter  acquire,  and  hold  such     ^  ^ 
additional  property  as  it  may  lawfully  do  by  virtue  hereof:  Provided^    ^^[g^g* 
Aonwrer,  That  as  to  all  coal  leasehold  estates  or  leases  of  coal  claims  or    ^^^ 
rights  to  mine  coal  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  snch  assent  shall  be  upon 
oondition  that  the  said  new  corporation  shall  conform  to  all  the  pro- 
visions, conditions,  and  limitations  contained  in  the  Act  approved    Yo\,7i^v,tVK 
October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  ''An  Act  giving,  ^ 

upon  conditions  and  limitations  therein  contained,  the  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  leases  of  right  to  mine  coal  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.'' 

Skc.  4.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  new  corporation  to    Con  ■  tmotlon 
construct  and  operate  branches  from  its  said  railroad  and  for  such  pur-  ^^  brsnoh  roads, 
pose  to  take  and  use  rights  of  way  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  upon  making  compensation  therefor  as  provided  in  the  case  of 
taking  laud  for  its  main  line,  and  to  lease  its  railroads  and  mines  and 
other  property  to  any  company  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  con- 
necting with  the  railroad  of  said  new  corporation  on  such  terms  and    p^^^^ua 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon :  Provided^  That  the  right  to  con-    Cc^ditioii, 
struct  branches  conferred  by  this  section  shiUl  exist  and  be  exercised 
in  the  Indian  Territory  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  work- 
ing the  leases  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.  ^ 

MO.  6.  That  the  said  corporation,  when  organized  as  hereinbefore ^ji^JJ^^'* 
provided,  shall  have  and  possess  perpetual  succession  and  shall  be  able 
to  sne  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  record  and 
elsewhere,  and  shall  have  power  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execu- 
tion auch  by-laws  and  regulations  as  shall  be  proper,  necessary,  or  con- 
venient for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  to  do 
all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  shall  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  enable  the  said  company  to  maintain,  use,  and  operate 
their  railroads  and  mines  which  it  may  become  possessed  of  by  virtue 
hereof  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  or  afTccting  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company.  , 

Sec.  6.  That  the  stockholders  of  the  company  shall  meet  on  the  tlOTl'S^^cen?* 
second  Monday  in  January  in  every  year  at  such  place  as  may  be  fixed 
on  by  the  by-laws,  notice  of  which  meeting  shall  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner that  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws,  and  choose,  by  a  msjority 
of  the  voters  present  or  represented,  a  president  and  nine  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  annual    ^^q-  ^^  v- 
election  and  until  others  are  chosen ;  at  which  annual  meeting  the  said  i^^^  «^       ^' 
atoekholders  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make,  order,  or 
repeal,  by  a  minority  of  votes  given,  any  or  all  snch  by-laws,  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  do  and  perform  every 
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M  ft  n  ne  r 
eleotloiui. 


MeetlDgi.  .  other  corporate  act  authorized  hy  their  charter ;  the  stockholders  may 
meet  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  they  may  be  summoned  by  the 
president  and  directors,  in  such  manner  and  form  and  giving  suob 
notice  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  At  all  meetings  stock- 
holders may  be  represented  and  vote  by  proxy. 
^  Sec.  7.  That  the  election  for  president  and  directors  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  as  follows :  The  directors  for  the  time 
being  shall  appoint  three  stockholders  to  be  judges  of  the  said  elec- 
tion and  to  hold  the  same;  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  an  election  as  president  or  director  at  said  election  and  sball, 
respectively,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  notary 
public  or  other  officer  qnalitied  to  administer  oaths  well  and  truly  and 
according  to  law  to  conduct  snch  election  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability;  and  the  said  judges  shall  decide  upon  the  qnaliiioa- 
tions  of  voters  and  when  the  election  is  closed  shall  count  the  votes 
and  declare  who  have  been  elected ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  shall  happen 
that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  at  the  time  specified, 
the  corporation  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  hold  and  make  such  election  of  directors  on  any  day  within 
three  months  thereafter  by  giving  at  least  ten  days'  previous  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  said  election  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
and  the  directors  of  the  preceding  year  shall  in  that  case  continue  in 
offiee,  and  be  invested  witn  all  powers  belonging  to  them  as  such  until 
others  are  elected  in  their  stead.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  a  directoror  a  failure  to  elect  in  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  vacancy 

YotMof  sbuv-may  be  filled  by  the  hoard  of  directors.    At  all  general  meetings  or 


VscaDdes. 


holders. 


Amendments, 
•to. 


elections  by  the  stoc  .liolders,  each  share  of  stock  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof  to  (me  vote,  and  each  ballot  shall  have  indorsed  thereon 
the  number  of  shares  represented ;  but  no  share  or  shares  transferred 
within  sixty  days  next  preceding  any  election  or  general  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  shall  entitle  the  holder  or  holders  thereof  to  vote  at 
any  such  election  or  general  meeting,  nor  shall  any  proxy  be  received 
or  entitle  the  holder  to  vote  unless  tiie  same  shall  bear  date  and  hare 
been  duly  executed  within  the  three  months  next  preceding  Bach 
election  or  general  meeting. 

Sbc.  8.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  this 
Act. 

Approved,  August  24, 1894. 


Anipist  27. 1894.     Chap.  842.— An  sot  panting  to  the  Dnlnth  and  Winnipeg  Kailroad  Company  a 
riffht  of  way  through  the  Chippewa  and  White  Earth  Indian  reeerrationa  In  the  Siato 


28  Stats.,  p.  504.  of  Minnesota. 


Dulnth  and 
Winnipeg  Rail- 
way* Company 
granted  right  of 
waT|_  Chippewa 
and  White  Earth 
reservationa, 
Minn. 

liooation. 


Width,  etc. 


Stations,  etc. 


Pro9Uo, 
Reversion 
Bonaser. 


for 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Amei'xca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  granted 
to  the  Dulnth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to 
its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad,  and  for 
a  telegranh  and  telephone  line,  through  the  Chippewa  and  White 
Earth  Inuian  reservations  in  said  State,  commencing  at  some  point  on 
its  already  const rno ted  line  in  said  State  and  running  in  a  general 
westerly  or  northwesterly  direction,  by  snch  route  as  shall  be  deemed 
advisable,  to  some  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  said 
State,  or  to  some  point  on  the  northern  boundary  line  thereof,  between 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  to  both 
snch  points.  Snch  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road 
material,  stone,  and  earth  necesHary  for  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
road ;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  snch  right  of  way  for  station  build- 
ings, depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  tnm-outs,  and  water  sta- 
tions, not  to  exceed  in  amonnt  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three 
thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  and  te  an  extent  not  exceed* 
ing  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said 
renervations :  ProHded^  That  no  part  of  such  lands  herein  granted 
shall  be  nsed  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  are 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  sud  rail- 
road Ifne,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used,  snob 
portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indiana  trom  which  the 
•ame  shall  be  taken. 
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Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  bo  constructed  through  any    -Damaps  to  in- 
land, claim,  or  improvement  hehi  by  individual  occupants  according  alviduals. 
to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  iStates,  compensation  shall  be 
made  such  occnpant  or  claimant  for  all  }>roperty  to  be  taken  or  dam- 
age done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of 
failure  to  make  satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the    Litigation. 
United  States  district  court  at  Saint  Paul  or  Duluth,  Minnesota,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  upon  petition  of  either  p-^rty  to  determine  such  just 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Minnesota  provided  for 
determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  pur- 
poses; and  the  amount  of  damiiges  resulting  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of 
Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservations  in  their  tribal  capacity,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the 
reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval:  Provided,  however.  That    ProtUo. 
said  railroad  company  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a   .^<*^^  may  be- 
bond,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  the  Secretary  shall  ^^  ^^    ming 
approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  for  said 
nght  of  way  to  said  individual  occupants  and  to  said  tribe  or  tribes, 
as  hereinfofe  provided,  and  said  company  may  thereupon  proceed  to 
construct  and  operate  its  railroad  across  said  reservations. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of ,  ^W'  •**•»  ^ 
its  line  through  said  reservations,  and  including  the   grounds   for         ®"* 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water  stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
before  constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad . 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said     Snrveyt. 
reservations  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  rail- 
road :  Provided,  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located  and  constructed    proviso. 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules    BegulatioDs. 
an'd  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said    Conttmction. 
eompany,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reser- 
vations within  three  years  alter  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved,  August  27, 1894. 


Chap.  343.— An  act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Aof.  to  amend  an  Act  entitled     August 27,1804. 
An  Act  fn^ntinjc  the  right  of  way  to  the  Hutchison  and  Southern  Railroad  Com' 

]MU)j  through  the  Indian  Territory.'  "  

28Stots.,p.505. 

Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United 

8tate9  of  Amei-ica  iu  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  section  c^tu*'****^p  *fl? 


and  ninetv-two,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  extended  for  a  further  vT**o^^'  ?*  **** 
period  of  three  years.  ^®'-  -"'  ^'  ^' 

Approved,  August  27,  1894. 

Chap-  346. — An  act  Authorizing  the  iniiue  of  a  patent  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  August  27, 1804. 
Home  Missions  for  certain  lands  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation  for  school  pur- 

V09^'  28  Stats.,  p.  607. 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  old  mission  school  on  the  Omaha  Indian  Preamble, 
reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  has  become  unsuitable  for  school 
pnrpoees,  and  it  being  necessary  to  replace  the  buildings  thereon  by 
snch  as  shall  be  more  convenient  and  commodious,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  propose  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  land 
•itaat«  in  section  twelve,  township  twenty-five,  range  nine  east  of 
the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  said  reservation,  in  tne  State  of  Ne- 
braska, occupied  for  mission  purposes  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  the 
United  States,  the  same  to  become  a  part  of  the  reservation  wherein 
it  is  located :  and 

.  Whereas  tne  Omaha  Indians,  in  consideration  of  said  relinquishment 
and  the  promise  of  said  board  to  erect  on  a  proposed  new  site  a  build- 
ing, to  be  used  for  school  purnoscM,  of  the  value  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  benent  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Oma- 
hms,  have  agreed  to  relinqoish  to  said  board  all  their  right  and  title  in 
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and  to  the  following-described  land,  for  the  purpose  above  named,  to 
wit:  tbesonthwest  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  south- 
east quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  fractional 
section  uurabored  twenty-nine,  township  twenty-five,  range  eight  ea8t, 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  said  Omaha  reservation,  in  Thurs- 
ton County,  Nebraska:  Therefore, 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^'esentativee  of  the  United 
Omahft  Indian  States  of  America  in  Congreis  assembled,    That  the  President  of  tho 
Be«ervation,  United  States  of  America,  upon  the  execution  by  the  Presbyterian 
iNeor.  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  a  patent  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 

now  occupied  by  them,  as  described  in  the  first  preamble  herein,  is 
Patent  to  iesne  hereby  authorized  aud  directed  to  issue  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
for  Pre«byt«riau  Home  Missions  a  patent  for  the  following-d»*scribed  land,  to  wit:  the 
Bchooi,  etc.,  site,  go^^t^i^^est  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  and  west  half  of  southeast 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  fractional  sec- 
tion numbered  twenty-nine,  township  twenty-five,  range  eight  east 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation,  iu 
Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
more  or  less,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  so  long  as  the  said  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions  shall  use  and  occupy  the  premises  for 
educational,  charitable,  and  religious  purposes,  and  no  longer. 

Approved,  August  27,  1894. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

December  19, 1893     [No.  5.]    Joint  re^iolution  for  the  protection  of  those  parties  who  have  heretofor* 

been  allowed  to  make  entries  for  lands  within  the  former  Mille  Lac  Indian  Bnserva- 

28  Stats.,  p.  570.  tion  in  Minnesota. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

Public  lands,     of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  bona  fide  pre-emption  or 

Bonafldeirreg- homestead  filings  or  entries  allowed  for  lands  within  the  Mille  Lac 

MUJe  Sic  ^e?.  ^^^iau  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  between  the  ninth  day 

ration,  Minn.,  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  aud  ninety-one,  the  date  of  the  decision 

confirmed.         '  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  holding  that  the  lands  within  said 

reservation  were  subject  to  disposal  as  other  public  lands  under  the 
general  laud  laws,  and  the  date  of  the  receipt  at  the  district  land 
office  at  Taylors  Falls,  iu  that  State,  of  the  letter  from  the  Commis- 
bioner  of  the  (veneral  Land  Office,  communicating  to  them  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  April  twenty-second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  in  which  it  was  definitely  determined  that 
said  lands  were  not  so  subject  to  disposal,  but  could  only  be  disposed 
Yol.25, p.642.  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  tne  special  Act  of  January  four- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -nine  (twenty-five  Statutes,  six 
hundred  and  forty-two),  be,  aud  the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed 
Patents.  where  regular  in  other  respects,  and  patent  shall  issue  to  the  claim- 

ants for  the  lands  embraced  therein,  as  in  other  cases,  on  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  of  a  bona  fide  compliance  on  their  part  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  under  which  said  filings  and  entri6s  were  respect- 
ively allowed. 

Approved,  December  19,  1893. 


March  31, 1894.  [  jjo.  16.]  Joint  resolution  authori^in jpr  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry 
-_  _ ,  .  Iir  to  receive  at  the  Bub-treasur>*  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  R.  T.  Wilson  &.  Om- 
20  otats.,  p.  D7».  pauy.  or  assijerns,  the  money  amuantiii^  to  six  million  seven  hundred  and  forty 

thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid' to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  to  place  the  aMne  to  tlie 

credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Preamble.  Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  national  Council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 

approved  January  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  said 
Cnerokee  Nation  accepted  an  offer  of  R.  T.  Wilson  &  Compax^,  to 
purchase  and  agreed  to  sell  and  assign  to  said  R.  T.  Wilson  and  Com- 
pany, and  assigns,  the  second,  third,  fourth  aud  fifth  installments  of 
the  money,  together  with  the  iuterest  thereon,  from  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  said  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  Cherokee  outlet  as  provided  br 

Vol.  27,  p. 640.  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  section  ten  of  "  An  Act  making  appropri- 
atioi^s  for  current  aud  contingent  exx^enses  and  fulfilling  treaty  atip- 
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nlations  with  Indian  tribes  for  fiHcal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fonr,"  approved  Maron  third,  eighteen  I 
hnndred  and  ninety-three,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  Act  of  the  National  Conncil  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  consid- 
eration for  said  sale  and  assiii^ment  amonntinf?  to  six  million  seven 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  placed  in  the  sub-treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  credit  of  the  • 
Cherokee  Nation  subiect  to  the  action  of  the  national  council  of  said 
Cherokee  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  said  contract  that 
authority  ue  coni'erred  to  receive  said  money  at  the  sub-treasury  in 
New  York  and  to  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  Cherokee  Nation, 

Therefore,  n,««A*ii   trm. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  RepreBenlativea  of  the  Vnited  States  tlon! 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury     TreMnry    an- 
be  and  he  hereby  is  uuthorized  and  directed  to  receive  at  the  sub-treasury  thorised  lo   re- 
in the  city  of  New  York  from  R.  T.  Wilson  and  Company,  or  assigns,  ojlve money p»td 
the  said  money  so  to  be  paid  to  said  Clierokee  Nation  in  consideration    'jinu  p.  888. 
of  said  assignment  and  to  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  Cherokee    Credit. 
Nation. 

Approved,  March  31, 1894. 


\Vo.  17.]    Joint  renolutlon  anthorizing  tbe  Seoretsry  of  tbe  Interior  to  oanae  the     April  2, 1884. 
•ettieroent  of  tbe  accounts  of  Special  Agents  Moore  and  Woodson,  under  the  treaty 


of  eighteen  handred  and  fifty-four,  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  so  forth.  28  Stats.,  p.  580. 

Whereas  the  accounts  of  Ely  Moore,  deceased,  as  special  register  and  Freamlda. 
superintendent,  and  of  Daniel  Woodson,  as  special  receiver  and  super- 
intendent, for  the  expenses  of  the  sale  of  the  Iowa,  and  of  the  eastern  * 
and  western  portions  of  the  Delaware,  and  of  the  Wea,  and  so  forth, 
Indian  trust  lands  in  Kansas,  under  the  several  treaties  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  with  said  Indians,  require  further 
a4^itstment  and  final  settlement :  Therefore, 

lieeolred  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Amerieain  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,     q.  lioore  and 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  cause  administrative  action  Daniel  Woodson, 
to  be  taken  upon  the  accounts  of  said  Moore  and  Woodson,  and  to  allow 
to  the  said  Moore  the  snm  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fift^-eight    Allowance    to 
dollars,  and  to  tbe  said  Woodson  tbe  sum  of  three  thousand  six  bun-  settle  claims  for 
dred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  in  full  settlement  f*^!?*l^J?  ^ 
and  satisfaction  of  their  respective  claims  for  services  under  the  treaties  kmisss. 
af«»resaid,  and  pass  the  said  accounts  to  the  proper  accounting  offlcersof 
the  Treasury  for  final  settlement ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  said  sums  by    Acceptance, 
said  claimants,  or  their  legal  representatives,  shall  be  taken  as  a  full 
and  complete  relinquishment  and  satisfaction  of  their  claims  for  serv- 
ices under  the  treaties  aforesaid. 

Approve<1,  April  2,  1894. 


[No.  42.]    Joint  resolution  authorizing  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  Anffnst  6  1894. 
to  examine  and  certify  claims  in  favor  of  certain  counties  in  Arisona.  ' 

28  StatSM  p.  680. 
Beeolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  the  First  Auaitor  and  l^e  First    Arieona. 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  areliereby,  authorized  to    ^"'^^^"oii 
examine  all  claims  which  may  be  presented  in  proper  form  by  the  dif-  JyooonSSI^ 
ferent  counties  in  Arizona  Territory,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  due 
to  each  of  said  counties  on  account  of  legal  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
from  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  to  June  thirtieth^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  the  prosecution  of  Indians  un- 
der the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Twenty- 
third  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  which  the  United    YoL  28,  p.  88S. 
States  is  liable  under  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  twenty-five,  page  one  thousand  and 
four;  and  which  have  been  paid  by  said  counties;  and  theamonnts  so    YoL 25, p.  1004. 
found  due  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. 

Approved,  August  6, 1894* 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 

AngostlS,  1894.     Chap.  297.— An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  pay  John  T.  Heard 

for  profeeaiooal  services  rendered  the  '*  Old  Settlers  "  or  Weatem  Cherokee  Indiana 

ont  of  the  funds  of  said  Indians. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentaiivee  of 'the  United 
'  John  T.  Heard,  ^fa^es  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.   That  the  Secretary  of  the 
DT o??aa^oiuJl  ^"^c'^'^^'  ^®>  *'^<^  h®  ^*  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  John 
aervioea    "  0*1  d  T.  Heard^  for  professional  seryices  rendered,  out  of  any  moneys  appro- 
Settlera^'  Chero-  priated  or  to  be  appropriated  by  Cong;re8s  for  the  "Old  Settlers^'  or 
okee  Indiana.      Western  Cherokee  Indians,  by  reason  of  a  judgment  rendered  Jane 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in 
favor  of  the  "Old  Settlers  "  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians,  in  case  num- 
bered sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  for  certain 
moneys  and  lands  due,  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  certain  treaty 
11.461    ^^  ^•'^•'  stipulations  or  Acts  of  Congress,  amounting  to  eighthnndred  thousand 
^  threehundredaudeighty-sixdollnrsandthirty-onecents,  incompliance 

with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  such  part  thereof,  if  any,  as  shall  remain  of 
the  thirty-five  per  centum  set  apart  by  resolution  in  various  councils  of 
said  "Old  Settlers''  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians,  for  the  expense  of 
the  prosecution  of  said  claim,  after  the  ascertainment  and  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  fees  and  charges  and  other  claims  as  are 
PtofHse.  properlychargeableagainstsaidthirty-liveperoentum:  Provided,  That 

Bxamination.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  first  determine  that  the  said  pro- 
fessional services  were  rendered  to  said  "  Old  Settlers  "  or  Western 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  were  contracted  for  in  good  faith  by  persons 
authorized  to  represent  said  Indians. 

Approved,  August  15,  1894. 


Anffii8t24, 1894.     Chap.  331.— An  act  grantinf^  a  pension  to  Jesse  Davenport,  of  Company  A, 

!  Secona  Regiment  Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers,  io  Ore^n  Indian  wars  of  eignteeai 

hundred  and  fl£ty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -six. 

Be  it  enacle<2  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unittd 

Jesse    Daven*  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembhdf    That  the  Secretary  of  the 

port.  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the 

Pension.  pension  roll  the  name  of  Jesse  Davenport,  of  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and 

late  of  Company  A,  commanded  by  Captain  Edward  Sheffield,  Second 

Regiment  Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  John 

Kelsa^,  in  the  Oregon  Indian  wars  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-tive 

and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  the  rate 

of  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Approved,  August  24,  1894. 


Anffaat34. 18M      Chap.  330.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  C.  Felmet,  George  H. 
*      ^t  Smathera,  and  others. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Eaatem  Band  Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembleof   Tnat  the  Secretary  of  the 

Cherokee  In-  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds 

Payment  ftom  ^"  ^^®  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

ftodsof,  top.  W.  to  the  following  persons,  to  wit :  P.  W.  Mitchell,  one  hundred  ana 

Mitohell, etc.       twenty-nine  dollars;  M.  C.  Felmet,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars: 

George  H.  Smathers,  seventy-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  David 

Blythe,  thirty  dollars;  Jesse  Reed,  seven  dollars;   William  Loouat, 

seventeen  dollars,  and  George  French,  five  dollars. 

Approved,  August  24, 1894. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  showthe  transactions  in  the  Indian  tmst  fnnds  andtmst 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1894. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  show  in  detail  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  is  given  of  all  the  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  nonpaying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  tiie  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — Li$t  of  names  of  Indian  trihea  for  whom  $iock  ia  held  in  truet  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  {Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  custodian),  shotcing  the  amount  standina  to  the 
credit  of  eocA  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the 
investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fand 
Cherokee  school  fond  . . 


Cherokee  orphan  fand 
Total 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Dec.  20,1835 
Feb.  27, 1819 
Dec.  20,1836 
Deo.  29,1835 
Feb.  li,  1873 


Statutes  at 
Large. 


Vol. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
17 


Page. 


478 
195 
498 
478 
482 


Amonnt  of 
stock. 


$156,888. 60 
51,854.28 

22,223.20 


230,710.10 


Annual 
interest. 


10,898.81 
8.111.20 

1,888.40 


13,842.07 


KoTC— The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  reporti 
was  caused  by  the  appropriation  by  Congress,  by  act  approved  August  15, 1894,  of  the  face  value  or 
an  State  stocks  held  iu  trust  for  tbeCnerokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  lowas,  and  Menomonees,  indnd- 
incthe  face  value  of  abstracted  bonds  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$1^830,600.67.  This  sum  is  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  interested,  and  is 
dimwing  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  as  directed  by  the  above  act  of  August  15, 1894.  (See  page 
02,  annual  report  for  1893,  for  description  of  State  stocks  above  referred  to.) 

B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Stocks. 


chbbokAb  national  fund. 

United   States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 


CHEBOKBE  SCHOOL  TUSD. 

United   States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Diviaion 


CHSROKXE  OBPHANS'  rUND. 

United  Statea  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Diviaion 


Per 

cent 


6 


Original 
amount. 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$150,088.50 


51,854.28 


$150,038.50 


51,854.28 


22,223.20 


Annual 
interest. 


$0,808.81 


8.U1.2e 


1,833.40 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  the 

Cherokee  Nation,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand. 


Stocks. 


Amount  cm 
hand. 


United  Statea  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division 


$380,710.10 
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D. — StaUment  of  fund*  held  in  trust  dy  ik^  Ootemwunt  in  lieu  of  invo9HMmt 


Tribes  and  fund. 


Cbootswt 

Choctaw  ornhan  fund. . 
Choctaw  acboul  fund. . . 
Choctaw  i^neral  fund. 
CrMk  general  fund.... 

Creeka 


Cbeiokee  asylum  fkind 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  Aind 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Okla- 
homa fhnd 

Chiokasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund 

Crow  fund* 

lowas 

Ittwa  fttnd 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 


Jan.  20,1825 
Juue22,1856 
Sept  27. 1H30 
Apr.    !.18M 

....do 

...do 

Aug.  7.18W 
Junr  14.1866 
Apr.    1.1680 

...do 

...do 

....do 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


Kansss  school  fund 

Xanaaa  general  fund | 

Kickapoos 

Klokapoo  general  fund : 

Kickapoo  i  per  c«^t  fund 

L*Anse  and  Vionx  de  Sert  Chippewa  ; 

fbnd ] 

If enomonee  fund 

MeBomonee  \om  fund ' 

Kes  Pero^  of  Idaho  fund 

Omaha  fbnd ' 

Osagea 


Oaage  fluid 


Osage  school  ftend 

Otoea  and  Mlssonrias  fund. 

Ihkwnee  fund 

Pmic*  ftand 


{ 


Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomlea  genera]  fund 

Pottawatnmies  educational  fund | 

Pottawatomies  mill  fund ' 

Bound  Valley  general  fund ' 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi \ 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Miastssippi  fniMl. 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  i 

Oklahoma  fbnd ' 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri ' 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund. ...\ 
Semlnols  general  tuuA 

Seminolea i 

Ssneoas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund I 

Seneca  and  Hhawnee  fund ' 

Seneca  (Tooawaada  band)  fund 

Khoshone  and  BauDack  fund 

tlUfU  grorral  fund 

Smox  fnnd  f 

Sissfton  and  Wahpeton  fund ' 

Storkbridge  eoosoUdated  fund ' 

Tonka wa  TUnd  • 

Umatilla  school  fund * 

Froatilla  gvneral  fund ' 

Ute  6  par  erat  faad 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uintah  and  Whiu  Rirar  Cte  fund. . . 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  27, 1802 
May  7. 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
Junel4.184<} 
Apr.  l.ium 
June  29. 1888 
Msv  18,1854 
Apr.  1, 1K8U 
Jidy  28, 1882 

Apr.    1.1880 

...do 

June  12, 1890 
Aug.  15, 1804 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2.1825 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  15. 1870 
May  9,1872 
June  16, 1880 
Apr.  1.1880 
Aug.  15, 1876 
Apr.  12, 1876 
Mar.  »,  1881 
Jun<*  5.1846 
June  17, 1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

....do 

....do 

<k:t.  1,1890 
(Vt  2,  'KJ? 
')cL  11.1842 
Apr.    1,1880 


...do 

Oct  21,1837 
Apr.    1.1880 

do 

Aug.  7.1856 
May  21. 1866 
June  27, 1846 
Apr.   1,  Ih/M 

do 

....do 

July    8, 1HH3 
Aug.  15.  lH<i4 
2  :'*>9 


1.  m*M) 

6.  IhTl 
S,  1K93 

1.  li*«o 


Wlnnebagoes 

Tanktoa  SSovx  fond. 


Mar 

Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 

. .  .do 

Apr.  29. 1874 
June  15.  1H»»J) 
Apr.  1. 18^ 
Not.    1.  lJn7 

July  :::.  ih7o 

Aug.  15, 1894 


Amovat  of  4  and  5  pf  r  cent  fbnds.  as 
abora  atated.  held  by  the  UoTsn- 
ment  in  lieu  of  inrrstmrnl 

AflMmnt  of  aannal  intarsat 


7 
11 

7 
21 
21 
21 
11 
14 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 


Page. 


236 

614 

337 

70 

70 

70 

701 

786 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 
70 


10 
21 
0 
21 
25 
10 
21 
22 

21 
21 
26 
28 
21 
7 
21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
10 
19 
21 


1071 

70 

842 

70 

221 

1079 

70 

m 

70 
70 

146 

331 
70 

242 
70 
S6 
91 

291 
70 

208 
28 

432 


21 
21  < 
21 

26 

I 

7  I 
21  I 
I 
21 

7 
31 
21 
11 
14 

9 
21 
21 
21 
22 
28 
25 
21 
16 
27 
21 
21 
18 
21 
21 

7 
16 


Sec 


9  I    854 

70 

70 

70 

66M 

541 

696 

70 

70 

54.1 

70 

70 

702 

757 

85 

70 

70 

70 

\4$ 

324 

896 

70 

405 

644 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

J55 

319 


I 


9 

8 
19 


Amount  in  the 

United  Suteo 

Treaaury. 


i 
S 


6 
8 


1 

3 


8 

8 


12 
2 


J 


2 
1 


8 

8 

11 


2 

2 
17 


11 


I 


2 

5 


$380,357.92 

37.014.39 

40,47170 

49B.  514. 00 

1000,000.00 

300.000.00 

375, 168. 00 

64. 147. 17 

1,371,904.66 

852,456.05 

797,756.01 


1,000, 
1,306, 

41 
285. 

57, 
171. 
185, 

37. 

35, 

«t>. 

99. 

13, 


000.00 
005.09 
500.80 
987.70 
500.00 
548.87 
000.00 
174.41 
107.10 
019.24 
327.88 
824.08 


20.ooaoo 

153.030.38 

538.532.07 

1 000. 000. 00 

216,622.9! 

60,130.00 

1343.174.74 

119.011.58 

030,006.811 

419. 875. 86 

70,000.00 

380.004.30 

80. 018.97 

70,008.00 

17,482.07 

131X04 

300,000.00 

800.000.00 

55.058.21 


800, 
157. 

21. 

1.50U. 

500, 

70, 

lie. 

40. 

15, 

86, 

174, 

131 

1000, 

1.000, 

75. 

35. 

H 

158 

50»). 

1.250, 

1 


000.00 
400.00 
650  13 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
060.00 
970.60 
140.43 
950.00 
335.94 
OiiO  00 
000.00 
800.00 
00 


71 
600. 


740  n 
106. 5t 
OnO  00 
000.00 
840. « 
900.17 
340.41 
000.00 


••*  V0^^  ^^w$  •  ^^W 


tnt«re«tal 
4aad5par 
Ik 


$11  SUM 


1,08171 
147101 

HOSITO 
100. 
10,  • 
11 731 40 
1307.37 
01 101 31 
17.03100 
S1H7. 00 

11000.00 

01 834.  IB 

1131  OS 

11300.30 

imoo 

li77.U 
1790.00 

I8s&n 

139130 
144100 
1900.  SO 


T.061. 


IIOSLU 
1401 00 

411  Ml  IS 

100100 
3t 

31 
1 

11900LS1 

14M.I0 
lOOOLlO 

874  10 
11100 

11 
I7sin 


7.0?li 

i.um 

710004 

S5.00O4 

IIOHI 

lOtti 

104&1 

757  ( 

1847.1 

171l: 

1180.1 

150.000 

84 

a 
1 
1. 

T. 


Hooo 

107. 


imT.oo 


,ou.« 


I 
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The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  by  the  GoTemment  in  lien  of  invest- 
ment are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz : 

The  fands  hare  been  increased  bv— 
Tbe  oapiUlization  by  act  approve<t  Ani^st  15, 1894,  of  the  annnitiea  heretofore  appropriated  nnder 
"  fnlnllinfc  treatiea  with  Snawneen,"  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  nnder  agree- 
ment between  the  Shawueea  and  the  Cherokeos,  dated  June  7, 1869,  the  same  being  apportions  at 
follows : 

Cherokee  national  ftind j $50,000.00 

Cberoliee  sofaool  fand 85,000.00 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 15,000.00 

The  appropriation  by  act  approved  Augast  15,  1804,  of  thefaoe  valne  of  certain  non- 
paying  state  atocu  held  in  tnist  by  tbe  Government,  and  absti acted  bonds,  for  the 
Cherolcees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  lowas,  and  Menomonees.  as  shown  on  page  532, 
aonoal  report  of  the  Coromissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1803,  the  same  being  appor- 
tioned as  follows: 

Cherokee  national  fond 440,000.00 

Cherokee  school  fond 20,000.00 

Chickasaw  national  fund 888,606.07 

Choctaw  general  fand 450,000.00 

lowanind 51,000.00 

Henomonee  fand 19,000.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  lands,  vis : 

Cherokee  school  lands 401.28 

Kansas  Indian  lands 1,777.01 

Menomonee  logs 80,105.22 

Omaha  lands ' 5,288.84 

Osage  Unds 8,997.29 

Otoe  and  Kissoari  lands 2,571.54 

Pawnee  lands 2,840.31 

Sboshoneand  Baonack  lands 810.00 

TJmatJUaUnds 4,098.54 

Nes  Pero6  lands 1,000,000.00 

Bound  Valley  lands  (California) 2,312.04 

SileU  Indian  hinds  (Oregon) 122.600.00 

Sioux  Indian  Unds 8,000,000.00  . 

Tnnkawa  Indian  lands 25,725.00 

Tankton  Sioox.  lands 500,000.00 

Total 0.191, 68$.  01 

The  fonds  have  been  decreased  by — 
Tlie  transfer  of  $20,406.25  fk>om  the  Cherokee  national  fund  to  the  Choctaw  orphan  Axnd 

by  act  approved  Marob3. 1893 20,400.25 

Expenditures  fh>m — 

Crow  fond 16,434.40 

Kickapoo4per  cent  fund 58.80 

Kickapoo  general  fund 404.10 

Kickapoo  treaty  fund 8,878.80 

Henomonee  log  fund 15,827.07 

Osage  fund  (Dnited  SUtes) 0,097.90 

Transfer  of  Shawnee  funds  to  Cberokees 40,000.00 

Payment  of  Easttfl^  Shawnee  fund 9,079.12 

Belmbnrs«nent  to  the  United  States,  etc.,  of  Umatilla  general  fund 48,427.77 

Expenditure  ftom  Umatilla  school  fund 8,097.45 

Total 102,255.90 

Tetalcmount  of  increase 0,191,668.01 

Total  amount  of  decrease 162,255.90 

Kei  increase 0,029.482.79 

Anoont  reported  in  Statement  D,  November,  1893 27,328,404.25 

Add  amount  of  net  increase 6,029,432.79 

Total,  as  before  stated j,...  83,892,897.04 

£. — Interest  collected  on  Untied  Statee  bonds. 


Fond  of  Ulbe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  oolleoted. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fnnd 

$156,638.56 
156.638.56 

51,8.V1.28 
51,854.28 

22,223.26 
22,223.26 

J  uly  1,  1893,  to  Jsnusry  1, 1894 

$4,699.16 

January  1,  1804,  to  July  1,  1894 

4,699.16 

Julyl.  1893,  to  January  1,  1894 

9,398.82 

Cherokee  school  fond 

1,565.68 

January  1, 1894.  to  July  1,  1894 

1,555.68 

Julyl.  1893,  to  January  1. 1894.. ...... •••... 

8,  IIL  26 

Cherokee  orphan  fand 

066.70 

January  1,  1894,  to  July  1, 1894 

066.70 

1,888.40 
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Statement  of  appropriatioHM  made  6jf  Congreae  far  tkeJUoal  year  ending  Junm  30,  tS94^ 
on  nonpajfing  atocke  held  in  trnet  bg  the  Seoretarg  of  the  Interior  for  varioue  Indimm 
tribee. 


JkrkanMS 

Florida 

Korth  r»ro1ina. 
Soath  CaroUiui. 


TenneMoe. 

.  Tenn«AA«e. 

YirginU... 

I^ouiniiUia. 


Bonds. 


6 

7 
« 

? 

6 

0 


Total  amoani  appropriated 


Prineipal. 


$168,O0a0O 

43.000.00 

18,000.00 

122,000.00 

104,000.00 

08,009.60 

144,000.00 

641.000.00 

23,000.00 


Annaal  la- 

t«reM 

appropriataA. 


•IO.OMl* 
2,  #40.1 
2,SMl< 
7,230.1 
•.3401I 
2,500.1 
7.200.< 

22;4«.< 

1,: 


73,2tt.M 


The  receipts  and  disbarsemento  since  November  1,  1893,  m  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
■tatement: 


Appropriatloni. 


Froeeeda  of  Slonx  rMenra- 
tioat  in  MlnDO0ota  and 
DakoU. 

JTalflUinff  treaty  with  Kan- 
■sa,  procooda  of  lands. 

rnlflllinc  tresty  with  Mi- 
amis  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

rnliiUinc  treaty  with  Oma- 
has,  proceeds  of  lands. 

FoUUlinc  treaty  with 
Osaces,  proceeds  of  trust 
lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  KanssA. 

Fulfllliog  trviy  with  Pot- 
tswstomies,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

TulflUinc  treaty  with  Wtn- 
nebsgoes.  proceeds     of 
lands. 

Falflllinc  treaty  with  Sacs 
and  Fuxes  of  Missouri, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

FuiailinK  treaty  with 
Shswneoa,  proceeds  of 
Isnds. 

Folfillinff  tresty  with 
(>t4jes  and  MiMonrias, 
proceeds  of  latids. 

Faimiing  treaty  with 
Pawneea,  prooreda  of 
laiMia. 

FnltlUlnc  treaty  with 
DniatiUaa,  proceeda  of 
Unda. 

FolAilinc  treaty  with 
Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 
landa. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


On  hand 

Noveml>er 

1.1898. 


12  SUt.,810.actHar.  , 
8.1883. 

Article  4,  treaty  of 
Oct  5, 1850, 12  Stat., 
1112. 

Act  of  Mar.  8. 1873 


AoUof  J  oly  31,1873, 

and  Aug.  7. 1882. 
2d  art.  treaty  iSept.  29. 

1805.3aec..actJaly  ' 

15. 1870. 
AcU  uf  Feb.  10. 1873. 

aDdJnne23. 1{<74. 
Trraty  Ft^b.  27,  1867, 

15  SUt.,  533. 

2d  art  treaty  18S0,  act 
Feb.  2.  imii. 

Treaty  Mar.  6.  1871, 
12  SUt.  1171.  act 
Aug.  15. 1870. 

AcU  uf  Apr.  7  1H09, 
and  Jan.  11. 1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  15. 1876. . 


Act  of  Apr.  10. 1876 


Art  of  Aag.  5, 1882,23 
SUl.,  2trj,  298. 

Act  of  Jolr  28,1882, 

22  Stat,  in. 


18,658.46 

28,890.08 

77.04 

211,889.07 
8,245,478.88 

23,256.75 
32,564.94 

19,899.61 


Anonnl 

received 

daring 

year. 


$2.47e.a 


1.7n.0l 


8,288.84 

8,9Vr.29 


IMshiiraed 

daring 

the  year. 


$1,878.12 


On 
K 

1. 


m,ua,m 


TT.M 


«•.' 


6.097.80  8,ail,n4.24 


20.248.07 
8,438.92 


8,801.68 

28,141^68 

It.  888^61 


299.50 


2.57L&4 


3.840.S1    418. 


4,098.54      51.52S.22      1M,\ 


Total 


81.88 


u.; 


9,855,886.48 


23,844.46.    88, 288. «2  «,118^ 442.1 

1  I 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes.* 

[The  graDta,  except  in  few  instauces,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  bat  the  right  of 

ocoopancy  for  the  afortsaicl  purpoeeM.J 

Note. — In  some  cases  the  favorable  action  of  the  Indians  is  still  wanting  in  order  to  complete  tbtt 
validity  of  the  granta  ;  in  otheni  the  Government  anthorization  is  not  clear. 


Name  of  reservation  or 
agency. 


Acres 
granted. 


ABXZONA. 


Colorado  River. 
GilaBix'er 


Do. 
Papago.. 
Plia*.... 


Sap  Carlos 

Do 

CAUFOBIOI. 


Hoopa  Valley. 
Miaaion 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Bound  Valley 


160 

0 
5 


1«0 
10 

100 


Dnte  of 
grant  or 

occu- 
pancy, t 


1890 
1801 


1868 
1880 
1894 

1890 


OOLOKADO. 

Southern  Ute — 


4 


DAKOTA    (WOITH  AXD 
SOUTH). 

Cheyenne  Biver 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


6 

^ 


Do 

Crow  Creek 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iiower  BruM 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Turtle  Mountain 

Do 

Devils  Lake 


Do 


Do 

Fort  Berthold. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


PineBidge 
Do... 
Do... 


1 

vlO 

40 

80 

160 

30 

$160 

§160 

40 

112 

112 

10 

80 

160 

40 

7 
22 

160 

160 

40 

60 

(IF) 


1800 

1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 


Name  of  organization. 


Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

PrOMbyterian 

Boman  Ctttholio 

Presbyterian 


Woman's  National  Indian 

Association. 
Bvanselioal  Lutheran.  Oen- 

eralSynod  of  Wisoonaio. 


Massachusetts  Indian  Asso- 

elation. 
Boman  Catholic 


Ladies'  Mission  Society  of 
Riverside,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Women's  National  Indian 
Association. 

do 

Women's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  I 


160         1873        Protestant  Episcopal Church  and  school 

80  1879       do Church. 

10  1884       do '  Chapel. 

20  1874       do Do. 

80         1888      do Church  and  rectory. 

187Hto     American  Missionary  Asso-    Mission  bnildinn   at    U 

1885  elation.  stations  and  160  aores  al 

each  asked  for. 

1892        Protestant  Episcopal Mission. 

1872      do Church  and  parsonage. 

1887       do Chaich. 

1887        Grace  Mission Industrial  schooL 

1887        Roman  Catholic Boarding  school. 

1872       Protestant  Episcopal Church  and  parsonage. 

1886       do Church  building. 

1876       do Do. 

1886       do Oneohurch. 

1894        Presbyterian Church  and  parsonage. 

1894        Protestant  Episcopal Mission. 

1886        Roman  Catholic Church  and  cemetery. 

Two  churches  and  school. 

1889      do Two  churches  and    two 

mission  dwellings 
Church  and  school    and 
mission  dwelling. 

1891        Episcopal Church. 

1886        American  Missionary  Asso-     One  church  and  a  school, 
elation. 

1802       do Mission. 

1889        Boman  Catholic School. 

1894        American  Missionary  Asso-    Mission,  church  and  aohooL 

elation  (Congregational). 
Protestant  Episcopal One  church  and  parsonage. 

1885      do Chapel  and  parsonage. 

1886      do Mission  dwelling. 

•  This  table  is  bronsht  down  to  October  13,  1894. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  anthority  for  oconpao^ 
conditioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indisns. 
?  Transferred  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
I  Patented  in  1804. 
I  On  agency  reserve. 
f  LotMby240feek 


Presbyterian 


For  what  purpose  used. 


School  and  mission. 

Church. 

One  church. 

One  church .    No  claim  to 

land. 
Mission  and  sohooL 

Mission  and  sohooL 


Mission  and  schooL 

Churches   at  St.  Ignaoio 

and  Santa  IsabeL 
School  and  mission. 

Mission. 

Mission   and  school    at 
Coahnilla. 

Mission  at  Portrero. 
Mission  and  schooL 
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Landi  upon  Indian  re$ervation$  occupied  bif  religion$  $ocieHe9  far  dviliMingt  BducmHonmJf 

and  religiou9  purpo$c** — Continaed. 


KflBM  of  rMerration  or 
ftgenoy. 


DAKOTA    (VOBTH  AND 

■ouTB)~ooiitlnu«d. 

PinoBldge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ponea  


Botelmd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

aiMeton  . 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Standing  Book. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Tanktoa. 

Do. 

Do. 


Acre* 
granted. 


50 

40 

40 

1 

100 

100 

150 

20 

100 


:120 
100 


100 
80 

$40 


100 

moo 


100 

20 


Do. 

Do. 


DAHO. 

Ooor  d*  Altoe . 
Do 


Km 


20 

100 

2 

W> 
23 

4 
2 


•40 
1,020 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Fort  Hall 


Lanhi 


OTDIAH  TESXrrOBT. 


Do, 


1 

20 


•40 
100 


Datoof 
grant  or 

ooca 
paocy.t 


18M 
1800 
1804 
1800 
1887 
1884 

1885 
1803 
1802 


1800 
1804 
1885 


1804 
1800 
1870 


1881 
1880 
1880 
1870 

1882 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1887 

1883 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1880 

1877 
1800 

1870 
1870 


1846 
1805 


1800 


1R91 
1873 


2 
10 


1800 


Kamo  of  orgaaitatioii. 


Protentant  Bnisoopal 

do 

Episcopal 

Prmbyterlan 

Roman  Catholic 

American  Miaslonary  Aaao* 
elation. 

Protestant  Bpiaoopal 

do 

Roman  Catbolio 

Protestant  Episcopal 


do 

do 

Roman  Catbolio 

American  Miaaionaiy  Asso- 
ciation. 

.  ....  do 

Holland  Christian  Reformed 
Presbyterian 


.do 


Protestant  Episcopal 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Protectant  Rpinropal 

American  Missionary  Aaso- 
ciation. 

do 

do 

Runan  Catholic 

......do  ..................... 

Preabytrrian 


Forwhat  pvipoae 


Chapel. 

Mission. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Church  and  aobooL 

Mission. 

SohooL 

Choroh. 

School. 

Choroh  and  rectuiy  a* 
agency  and  threa 
ohnrohes  and  two  aohaol 
buildings  at  campa. 

Chapel. 

Three  ohapals. 

School  and  miaaJOM, 

Two  schoola. 


do 


Protestant  Epiaoopal 


.do 
.do 


Church  and 

Mission. 

Church,  aokool,  and 

sonage. 
Five  onnrebaa  at  dlflhrsnt 

polntaon 
Church  and 
Chapel.  I 
Miasion. 
One  ehunh 

dwelling. 
Do. 
One  ehoroh. 
Miasion  and  oohooL 
Chapel  and  sehooL 
Hospital  and     ' 

Miaaion  bnflding. 

Do. 
Hospital  and  misaka 
Kchool  and  miasloa. 
Churah,  paraooag^  and 

sohooL 
One  church. 
Churoh,  paraonagiii  and 

sohool. 
Chapaland 
ChapeL 


Roman  Catholic Mission. 


.do 


Two  schools  and 
Donation  of  Ibis 
church  by 
yet  oonflrmod  by 


1871 
lh83 


Presbyterian Four 

oondoeted  and  bnOdlnga 
'      ownM  by  " 

do MisaioQ. 

do Church. 

Roman  Catbolio Church, 

Hence, 

A.B.C.  F.M InUtigation 

Connecticut  Indian    Aaso-     Mission  and 
ciation. 


Friends  and  Methodist Churoh  and 

Fripods '  House. 


•  This  table  ia  broucbt  down  to  October  IS.  1804. 

tin  aono  cases  thU  dste  rrfrrs  to  the  time  when  the  oOos  granted anthorlty  iar 
ditionsd  on  consent  thereto  bring  given  by  the  Indians. 
;  Three  tracts  of  40  aores  r«eh. 
f  PsteatMl  in  1801 

i  It  Is  reported  that  Rplaoopallana  hare  another  ebnroh  on  the 
%  Consent  of  Indians  required. 
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Landt  upon  Indian  re$6rvation$  oooupied  by  religious  sooietietfor  oitfilizing,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes** — Continnea. 


Kama  of  reaerration  or 
•genoy. 


OTDIAB  TBBRITOBT- 

oontinued. 


Do. 
OtUwa.. 

Do. 
Modoo... 
QnAIwir  . 


IOWA. 

Sao  and  Fox.. 


KAK8A8. 

Chippewa  and  Mmiaee. 
Do 


mCHTOAH. 


MSoblgan 


MnmsoTA. 


White  Earth 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bed  Lake... 

Do.... 

Leech  Lake. 


Wlmebagoahiah. 
White  Berth 


De. 
Do. 

Do. 


B«dLake. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


MOHTAMA. 


Bteokfeet. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Vert  Belknap. 

Do...... 

VUthead 

Do 

Do 

VbrtPeek 

Do 

Do 


BiTC 


Aoree 
granted. 


8 
20 
20 
20 

6 
40 


l<tO 
80 


68 

70 

40 
1 
40 
54.85 


171 

100 
80 

100 


100 
100 


180 

100 
100 
100 

180 
1 

10 

100 

100 

00 

172 

470 

4 

1 

$40 


Date  of 

grant  or 

ooou> 

pancy.t 


1888 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1893 


1880 


1888 

1878 


1875 

1888 
1894 

1881 


1889 
1888 


1888 

1894 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1888 
1890 
1894 
1887 
1889 


1894 
1889 


Kame  of  organisation. 


Frienda 

Methodist  Bpiaoopal. 

Frienda 

Baptist 

, do 

Roman  Catholio 


Moravians 

Beformed    Church  in  the 
United  Stetee. 


Protestant  Episoopa] 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

Boman  Catholio 


do 

Order    of    St.     Benedlet, 

Boman  Catholio. 
Swedish  Christian  Miaaion 

Society. 

Bmnan  Catholic 

>.....do  ..................... 

Protestant  Bpiacopal 


Boman  CathoUo 


Missionary  Society,  Metho* 
diet  Episcopal  Church. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

tJnitarian , 

Boman  Catholio 


Kot  yet  ocoapied  or 

looted. 
Mission. 

Kot  yet  oocupied. 

SchooL 

School,  church,  and 

sion  dwellings. 
SohooL 

School  and  miaaioB. 
Church. 

Church  and  aohodU 
SchooL 
Do. 
Do. 
For  pasture. 
Church  and  achod. 
Mission  dwellings. 
Missioi^    ohuroh, 

school. 
Mission  dwellinga. 

*  Thia  table  is  brought  down  te  Octeber  18, 1894. 

t  In  acme  caaee  tfala  d»te  refeie  te  the  time  when  the  ofBoe  granted  authority  for  ooonpaa^ 
eoaditloned  oo  coneeot  therete  beinggiven  by  the  Indians. 

t  Orantad  in  1801  te  the  Brooklyn  women's  Indinn  Association,  bat  aamndartd  by  tham  la  flmv 
or  the  Methodist  Xpiaeopal  Chureh. 

fOn  agency  reeerre. 

INT  94— VOL  n 31 


do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  For* 

eign  Missions. 
Boman  Catholio 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Church. 
MiMaion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Church. 


Church  and 
Do. 


Miaaion  work  done  and 
building  erected  on  ree- 
erration,  but  aooumte 
atatistica  are  wanting. 

Two    churohea,  hoopital, 

and  paraonace. 
Church,  aohool,  anddwaQp 

ing. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
SchooL 

School  and  dwelling. 
Parsonage    and 

buildinig. 
Church  and  pazaonage. 
^     Do. 
Church  and  two 


agea. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Church   ana   achool  aad 

mission  dwelling. 
SchooL 
Mission  and  BohodL 

Mission. 

Church  and  panonafa. 

School. 

Miaaion  tiad  aehooL 
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Land$  upon  Indian  reservation$  occupied  hy  religious  Bocietiet  for  oivUiting, 

and  religious  purpoaea  * — Continned. 


Name  of  reserratloii  or 
agency. 


mSBASKX. 


Winnebago 

Omaba 

Do.... 


Santee. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HKTADA. 


KevadaA 
Weetem 


LiMner^.... 
ShotQone. 


low  MBSOO. 


JicariOa  Apaohe. 

MeeoaloTO 

Ha'nOoU 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Moqnl**. 

Do. 
Paeblo .. 


ZnfliPneUo. 
Pueblo 


mw  TOBK. 


KewYork. 


nOBTH  OABOLOCA. 


Eaatern  Cbexokee. 


OKULHOMl.. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Do 

Do 


Do 

]B[iow%  etc 

DolI.'JIIir."!!! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kiowa,  etc  ( WiohiU) . . 


Aorea 
granted. 


85 

160 

5 

440 

40 
80 
80 


80 

80 

80 

100 

100 

160 


640 


(IF) 


160 
40 


10 


100 
100 


160 
160 
160 
100 
160 
160 
160 

160 


Date  of 
grantor 

oocn> 
pancy.t 


1889 
1880 
1889 

1885 

1885 
1886 
1872 


Kame  of  organisation. 


1888 
1800 
1887 
1880 
1889 
1890 

1892 
1894 
1889 
1884 


ttl894 


1880 
1880 


1894 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1894 

1887 


Preebyterian 

do 

Women's  National  Indian 

Association. ! 
American  Misaionary  Asao- 

ciaUon. 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal  ( 

ao 


For  what  pnrpoae  used. 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Boman  Catbolio 

Methodist  Episoopai 

do 

do 

Woman's  National  Indian 
Association. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Protestant  Episoopai 

Boman  Catholic 

Mennonite  Mission  Society. 
Presbyterian 


Chnrdh. 

School  and  churrh. 

Missionary  and  edao*> 
tional. 

Normal  school  with  eight- 
een buildings. 

Baaille  chapel. 

Chapel. 

Chapel  and  misaion  build- 
ing. 


School. 

School  and  misaion. 


do 

Boman  Catbolio 


Mennonites 

do 

Yonng  Men's  Christian 

Association. 
Plymouth  Congregational .. 
Piesbyterian 

Boman  CathoUo 

Methodist  Episcopal.  Soath. 

Bc^ormed  Preabyterian 

Baptist 

Christian  Chnroh 


American  Baptist    Home 
Missionary  Soeiety...... 

Boman  Catbolio 


Mission. 
Missionary  hoapltaL 

Mission. 

Schools  and  misaJnua  at 
three  paebloa.  Land  and 
bnildmga  used  by 
mission  of  Indiana. 

School  and  mission. 

A  churoh  in  each  poeblOL 
and  schools  in  seTcval 
pueblos;  land  owned  by 
Indians. 


Mission  work  done  and 
buildings  erected  on  aer- 
end  resenrations,  but 
accurate  atatlstloa  are 
wanting. 


SeTeral  church  bnUdtaiiei 
are  owned  by  tJM  Ia- 
dians. 


Sohod. 

Do. 
Meetinghouae. 

Church. 

School  and  misaioD. 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo, 
Misaion. 
Church. 

Schools  and  ohuxbh. 


Oaage 

*  This  table  is  brought  down  to  October  13, 1894. 

tin  some  cases  thu  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  oooupaikej 
conditioned  on  oonaent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
1  Transferred  to  Board  Home  Missions,  Preabyterian  Churoh. 
oThis  society  also  has  ch^>el  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sioux  Xndlan. 
Jl  Partly  in  Arisona  and  Utah. 

%  Enough  land  to  eatablish  a  missionary  hospitaL    Amount  not  stated* 
•*In  Arizona. 

ft  In  lieu  of  10  aorea  granted  in  1888.    On  BzeoutiTe  Beaerra. 
UOnagenoy 
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Landa  itpon  Indian  re$ervation$  occupied  hy  religiou9  aooietieB  for  civilizing,  educational, 

and  religious  purposes'' — Continued. 


Nmd*  of  reservation  or 
ikgency. 


OKLAHOMA— cont'd. 


OMge 

PoncA  and  Otoe 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox 

Abnentee  Shawnee. . . . . 
Citiseu  Pottawatomie. 


Acrea 
granted. 


40 
2 


Kiokapoo 

OBKOON. 


Orande  Konde 

Klamath 

Siletx 

Umatilla 

Do '. 

Dot 

Warm  Sprlnipi 

Warm  Springs  (Simna* 
aho). 

UTAH. 


Ufaitali  and  Onray. 

WASHIKOTOII. 


OolTille 

Colyille,  (Spokane  rea- 
erration). 

KaahBay 

Xisqually 

Pnyallup 

Do 

goinaielt 
ommi 


Tulalip 

Lomnu 

Maokleaboot . 
Swinomish  ... 
PortMadiaon. 
Takama 

M^%9m  •  •  •  •  a 


wuooictnr. 


Oreen  Bay. 
LaPointe.. 


Oneida... 
Do. 


WTOMIHO. 


Shoahone. 
Do. 


5 
290 

l<tO 


16U 
lU 
13 
CO 
6160 
ai4.74 
40 


130 
80 


00 

83 

185 

100 


6 
1 


100 
160 


Date  of 

grant  or 

occn- 

pancy.t 


1887 
1887 


1878 
1884 


1802 


1804 
1891 
1884 
1880 
1889 
1894 
1808 


^ame  of  organisation. 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

do 

Baptist 

Friends 

Roman  Catholic 


Friends. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

, do 

PresUyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Presbyterian. 
do 


1894 


1857 


1891 
1894 


1891 
1894 


1887 
1888 


Roman  Catholie 

Woman'a  National  Indian 
Association.- 

Episcopal « 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 


Methodist  Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Methodist  Episoopal. 
Roman  Catholic 


Roman  Catholic 

Hobart  Mission,  Protestant 
Episcopal. 


Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal. 


For  what  purpose  nsed. 


School. 
Mission. 
Do. 
Church. 

Chnrch  and  parsonage. 
Church  and  school.    They 

claim  640  acres. 
Church  and  mission. 


Church  and  residence. 

Church. 

Mission. 

Do. 
School. 

Do. 
Mission. 
Mission  and  sohooL 


Two  chapels. 
DayachooL 

Miasion.    No  land. 
Church. 

Do. 

Do. 

School  among  Nooksaok 
Indiana. 


> Six  churches. 


Church. 
One  church. 


Mission  work  has  been 
done  and  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  several 
reservations  belonging 
to  these  agencies,  but 
accurate  statistics  are 

,    wanting. 

Church. 

SchooL 


School  and  mission. 
Church  and  dwelling. 


*  Thia  table  ia  brought  down  to  October  13, 1894. 

t  In  some  cases  this  date  refers  to  the  time  when  the  office  granted  authority  for  oocnpanoy  oondi- 
tioned  on  consent  thereto  being  given  by  the  Indians. 
t  Authority  to  occupy  80  acres  (granted  in  1883)  revoked  in  1892. 
6Locati<m  changed  in  1802. 
|Two  aorea  of  tract  granted  in  1880^ 
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8iaH$Ue$  a$  to  Indian  $ckooli  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1094— Coniinaad. 


8UMMABT. 


Otpaetty  of  boarding  aehooU 

GapmHj  of  d«j  tobooLs 

Vumber  of  employ^ 


4.171 


FemftlM 

IndlAii 

Whit© 

BnroUment  of  boMrding  aoho<^ 

BnroUmoBt  of  d«y  •ohook 

ATonge  atteodanoe  of  boarding  schoolt 

▲vengoAttondAnoeof  d«y  tohooU 

Cost  of  mainUinlng  •choolt : 

To  OoTenunent. It,  MA, 

TootbflrpMtifiO Uti 


ttM 
l,iU 


hme 

17.  M 

t.«is 

sn.«r 
wf.m 


BECAPITT7LATI0K. 


Kind  of  tchooL 


GoTominait  oobools : 
Boarding 

Day 

Training 

Total  GoTenunont  aobooU 


Contract  aebooU: 
Boarding 

Day 

Bnarding  specially  appropriated  for 
by  Congreaa 

Total  ocmtract  aoboola 

Public  aoboola 

Hiaaion  aoboola  (boarding) 

Aggregate 
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SekooU  under  private  eentrolf  at  which  pupUa  toere  placed  under  eentract  with  Indian 
Bureau,  and  hy  special  appropriatien  during  the  fiecal  year  ending  June  SO,  1894. 


I|Ocation. 


Arison*:  Tucson    industrial    board- 
ing  

California: 


San  Dieffo  indostrial  boarding. 
St.  Tori  DiuA  Mission  day 


Hoplandday. 

UkUbday 

GreenvilM,  Plomas  5  boarding  \ 

County \    day.      5* 

Pinole  day 

Idaho:  Ccenr    d'A16ne  Reservatioo, 

DeSbiet  Hiftsf on  boarding 

Kansas:  HAlAt«ad,    Mennonito    Mis- 

■km  boarding • 

liiabfgan: 

Bmga:  Cbippewa  boaiding 

Hartor  Springs  boardinff 

Bay  Mills:  Pmnt  Iroqoms  day.... 
HiUMsota: 

▲Toca.     St.     P^ands     Xavier's 

▲oademy 

OraosTillo :  Conrent  of  Oar  Lady . . 

Horris:  Sistors  of  Mercy , 

Wbite    Bartb    Keservation,    St. 

Benedict's  Orphan 

Bed  Lftke  Beservation,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Montana: 

Glow  Beserration : 

Indostrial  boarding 

St.  Xavier's,  boarding 

St.  Xayier's  Mission  board- 
ing  

Fort   Belknap    Beserration,  St. 

Paul's  boarding 

le  Birer  Beserri 


Tongue 
LMre's  boarding . 


ration,   St. 


Si.  Peter's  Mission,  boaiding 

Nebraska:  Omaha  Beservation,  Mis- 
sion boarding 

VewMezioo: 

Bernalillo,  Sisters  of  Loretto 

Santa   F4,    UniTersity  of   New 

Mexloo 

Aeoma  Pueblo,  day , 

laletaPneblo,  day , 

Santa  P6,  St  Catherine's  board- 
ing 


Jemea  Pneblo,  day  No.  1. 
Santa  Domingo,  day 


Pahnate,  day, 

San  Jnan,da7 , 

Taos,  day 

XTortli  Dakota: 

Turtle  Mountain  Beserration,  St. 


MaiVs  boarding , 

Standing  Bock  Beserration, 


St. 


Elisabeth's  boarding 
Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beaerra- 
tion,Mennonita  boarding(agency ) 
Mennonito  boarding  (canton- 
ment)   , 

Osage    Beservation,   S«.    John's 

boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

PottawatomieBeserration,  Saived 

Heart  boarding 

Kiowa,   Comanone,  and  Wichita 
Beserration: 

M.  E.  Mission  boarding 

Cache  Creek  Mission  bMrding. 
Wichita  BaptUt  Mission  board 

8t%titi^'VMiuii^  boarding! 


Capac- 
ity. 


200 

150 
40 
50 
50 

100 

40 

800 

40 

190 

140 

75 

50 

00 

150 

200 

80 

00 
200 

60 

800 

66 
400 

60 

125 

76 
50 
60 


50 
100 
50 
50 
60 


176 
40 

40 

66 

200 
125 

200 


100 
40 

40 
50 


Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 


150 

05 
20 
20 
20 
40 
20 
20 

70 

80 

60 
05 
80 

85 

60 
M 

90 

40 


60 
106 


Bate  per 

capita 

perxn- 

num. 


160 

40 
180 

46 

60 

60 
26 
80 

100 
86 
26 
26 
22 
20 

180 


40 
50 

60 


$125.00 

125.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

150.00 
36.00 
80.00 

108.00 

126.00 

108.00 

108.00 

30.00 

108.00 
108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

108.00 


108.00 
108.00 


108.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

126.00 

125.00 
80.00 
80.00 

126.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

108.00 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  see 

sion. 


10 

12 
8 
10 
10 
6 
4 
9 

12 

12 

12 

10 

9 


10 
12 
12 

10 

10 

10 
12 

12 

12 

12 
13 

10 

12 

10 
10 
10 


10 
6 
10 
10 
10 


10 
9 

6 

8 

10 
10 

10 


10 
10 

8 
10 


BnroU- 
ment. 


199 

96 
18 
26 
28 

76 

16 

108 

29 

58 
145 

87 

89 
60 
92 

98 

61 

61 
187 

40 

198 

64 

229 

68 

76 

73 
26 
89 


61 
26 
26 
46 


176 
48 

18 

71 

66 
86 

62 


40 
82 

34 
64 


Arerage'    Cost  to 


attend- 
ance. 


187 

96 

8 

16 

19 

88 

12 

76 

24 

49 

133 

19 

86 
56 
90 

90 

48 


64 

117 


167 

46 
306 

47 

73 

61 
82 


82 
24 
30 
86 
80 


148 
85 

18 

66 

46 
68 

60 

81 
81 

18 
49 


GoTom- 
ment. 


$22,133.29 

11,875.00 
181. 12 
872.51 
527.91 
>  •1.976.25 
\  *85L00 
242.67 

7.462.68 

8,066.84 

5,006.80 

10,260.00 

428.06 

8,780.00 
6,400.00 
9,588.60 

9,720.00 

4,820.00 

5.400.00 
11,840.00 

1,080.00 

16,200.00 

4,820.00 
19.440.00 

4.164.80 

7,600.00 

7.197.01 
408.63 
628.66 


759.89 
827.06 
494.15 
645.97 
618.26 


18,889.70 
1,100.17 

494. 8S 

3,094.26 

4.678.96 
6,769.79 

6.400.00 


681.17 
688.70 

861.01 
646.37 


^Including  salary  of  teacher. 
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Schools  under  private  control,  at  which  pupila  were  placed  under  contract  with 

Bureau,  etc. — Continaed. 


LooaUon. 


South  DakoU: 

Cheyenne  River  Reaervatloo,  St. 

John's  boarding 

Cruw  Creek  Iteavrration : 

Iininacalate  Conception  board- 
ing  

Grace  Howard  Mission  Uome 

boardinsand  day 

Pine    Ridge    Reservation,    Holy 


Rosary  boarding 

Plain  Creek  boarding 

Rosebud  Reserration : 

St.  Francis  boarding 

Antelope  Creek,  Hi.  Hary'a 

boarding 

Sisaeton  Reservation,  Good  WUl 

M  ission  boarding 

Yankton   Reserration,  8t.    Paul 

boarding 

Springfleld,  Hope  boarding 

Washinf^tnn: 

Colville  Reserration.  boarding — 
Tnlalip    Reservation,    industrial 

boardinff 

North  Yakima, St.  Francis  Xavier 

boarding 

Wiseonain : 

Bayfield,  boarding 

Bayfield,  day 

li enomonee  Reserration,  St.  Jos- 
eph's boarding 

Wittenberg,  Ixmrding , 

Bad  River  ReservMtion: 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Da 


uay 

R^d  (Miff,  day 

Lac  Court  d1>reUles.  day 


Wyoming: 

Shoshone  Resenration : 

EphMM>pal  Mission  boarding. . . 
8t  Stephen'a  Mission  boarding . 

Total 

3pee(ml^f  mpproprimUd  Jor  5y  Oonffrtsg 

California:   Banning.  St    Bonilkc«'s 
Indostrisl 


Capac- 
ity. 

Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 

Rate  per 
capita 

per  an- 
num. 

Nam> 
her  of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Cost  to 

G«T«C» 

50 

10 

10 

10 

10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

40 

91 

83 

153 
5 

135 

60 

101 

48 
53 

94 

118 

48 

88 
55 

173 
148 

n 

S3 

51 
91 

34 

86 

85 

88 

83 

133 

138 

45 

88 

45 
45 

87 

m 

88 

88 
40 

155 
183 

70 
30 
88 

71 

18 
78 

•1,788.  TV 

130 

95 
30 

35 

4, 781 98 

180 

125 
25 

05 

14,  ML  73 

30 

318L8i 

180 

10.388  M 

45 

1.8Kka8 

150 

00 

5«8IS.8I 

48 

10 
10 

10 

i,M4.n 

4, 47a  88 

50 

45 

85 

100 

50 

30 
80 

130 
140 

50 

150 

T.OtaBiM 

150 

10 
10 

13 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10,811^38 

00 

4,188l88 

50 

8L7SA.M 

150 

788LM 

170 

I4,0Ml88 

100 

18,8481.88 

100 

8.4*8.88 

100 

20 
'Mi 

483.81 

50 

10 

79L48 

80 

40 
20 

10 

1,087.88 

25 

■ 

I888i.a 

125 

75 

10 

7  80.88 

Rensselaer,  St.  Joseph's  Normal  i 

Institute 

Wabash,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Lsbor  Institute 

Minneaoca: 

CoUegeville,  St.  John's  Institute. . . 
Clonurf.  St.  Paul's  Industrial    .... 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Benedict's  Academy 
Montana: 

Blackfest  Agency.  Holy  Family, 

boarding 

Flathead    Agency,    St.    Ignatius 

Mission..:.....! .*. ! 

Oregon:     Umatilla     Agency.     Kate 

Drex el  Industrial 

PannayWania:  Philadelpbia,  Limoln 
Inst 


ititntJon 
:  Hampt 
ealtural  Institute 

Total. 


Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
inj 


083 

3.452 

- 

—     —  _ 

125 

100 

100 

80 

80 

80 

100 
100 
100 

SO 

1(H) 

50 

125 

100 

450 

800 

150 

00 

4,745        4.011 


$135.00 


107.00 


300 
150 


200 
1*30 


13 

10 

13 

10 
13 
10 

10 
10 
10 
13 
13 


130 

118 

68 

68 

73 

86 

58 

50 
54 

61 

38 
61 

138 

107 

308 

384 

T.I 

18,1 

7  J 
T, 

u 


138 


75  '  •,88».« 
Slk«B8  m 
18133  45 


uo 


1.740 


4.eAJ 


1.381 

8.028 


1.153 
5.183 


Id  fT«  11 

8ixxu;i.«i 
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LUi  of  employ^B  under  the  Indian  Bureauy  oh  required  by  aois  of  February  8, 1892,  and 

August  15, 1894. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  15,  18M. 


Name. 


Smptoyed  under  act  <^f  August  15^  1894  (28  Statt.^ 

p.  194). 

D.  M.  Browning 

F.  C.  Annstrong 

8.  E.  Slater 

CF.  Lorrabee 

W.aDaria 

F.T.  Palmer 

O.H.HolUman 

J.B.COZ 

W.  8.  Stewart 

J.F.AUen 

J.A.Beckwlth 

R.  F.  Thompson 

B.  Goodwin 

L.  Y.EUia 

J.Olberg 

H.M.  Brash 

C.F.  Calhoun 

E.B.FOX , 

M.S.  Cook 

M.I.Brittain 

K.  S.  Mnrchlflon 

W.aOUre 

CE-PoHtley 

J.  H.  Bradford 

T.aSaU 

8.  A.  Sammy , 

H.  W.  AndrewB 

W.M.Woo«ter 

M.L.Robin«on 

J.K.  Bridge , 

O.M.McPherBon 

M.F.  Holland 

M.E.  Cromwell 

#.H.Hinton 

H.I)lmlok 

A.  B.  Rogeraon .................................... 

F.LaFlmcbe 

M.Wakelleld 

HT.Galpiii 

J-HeDderson , 

CW.Haatinga 

A.  V.Smith 

ILJ.Lane 

CA.Hamm 

N.Lowry... , 

V.CooIidge 

M.  J.  Bishop .^ 

IfcHcLain 

K.F.  Whitehead 

M.  E.  Gonnet 

A.Barboar , 

M.L.  Venable , 

O.E.  Pickett , 

H.W.  Harris 

8.EDeHaTen 

E.A.Daffleld , 

£.  J.  Campbell .* 

M.S.  Seabrook 

F.  Gorem , 

B.Drew 

&D.Ca1dweU 

R.  A.  Cochran , 

J.  S.  Doogall 

Jennie  Brown , 

F.L.  Goodale 

C  A. Kins. ........................................ 

H.B.Ma^ox 

W.MuMer 

F.Cadel.. 

|JktfS:::::E:::h:::E:::::::::::::::::: 

5'R.8oMdea 

jKytelka 

J.V.Stewart 

A.  Amende 

Wa.AMimichalk,jr 


Sex. 


Mal{»... 

do .. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

do  .. 

Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

do .. 

Female 

Male... 

....do.. 

Female 

Male... 

....do .. 

...do.. 

Female 

Male... 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

Female 

....do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

Female 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

....do.. 

...do.. 

....do.. 

...do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Male... 

....do.. 

Female 

...do.. 

Male... 

Female 

Male... 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Position. 


Commissioner 

Assistant  commissioner  . . . . 

Financial  clerk 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Principal  bookkeeper 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Draftsman 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clork 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^. 

do :. 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Confidential  clerk 

Clerk 

do 


Copyist. 

do . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Salary. 


8 

2 

2. 

I 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1, 

1, 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


000 
000 

000 

000 
800 
800 
8U0 
800 
800 
800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
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Luit  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continaed. 
EMPLOYKD  IN  WASHTNGTON,  NOVEMBEB  16.  18M— Continued. 


Name. 


Employed  undtr  act  of  AuguH  15,  2894  CS8  StaU., 
p.  194)"  Contiuned. 

W.J.  Smith 

K.  S.  Hooper 

KB  Daly 

Bnmsej  WllUuns 

J*mM  Xnwler 

Aabnry  Ne«l 

£.  Carter 

S.Bortej* 


Poaition. 


Male Meaaeoger. 

Female do 

Male Aaaistant  meaaeoger 

do I do 

— do j  Laborer 

— do Meanrneer  boy 

Female  . . . i  Charwoman 

— do I do 


Salary. 


{Employed  undor  act  of  Augtutt  16,  1894  (55  Stat*.^ 

p.  SSC). 

A  H  Bell Male !  Clerk 

Daniel  Kent do  —    do 

R.  F.  Pntnam do do 

JohnRWiHe |...  do do.... 

M.R.Hod£kina '  Female do.... 

W.H.Gibbii 1  Male do... 

Quatav  Priebaa ' . . . .do Draftaman. 

Employed  under  act  of  August  S,  1891  (tC  StaU.,  p. 864)  \ 


FredE.Fnller Male. 

F.  C.  Hnebner do 

Frank  Conaer do 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 


m 


9» 


I.SW 
l.W 


IJ 


1, 
1. 


EMPI.OYKD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE.  JUNE  SO.  18M. 


Name. 


Poaition. 


Salary.  Sex. 


.Col- 
or. 


Date  of 
prenent  ap- 
pointment. 


Item«r 


AUtuqUitrque  eehnol,  Al- 
buquerque,  N.  Mfx. 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.L.MAhiiffey 

Klapeth  L.  Fisher 

Klla  Burton 

Fannie  J.  Ueoniii 

Clymena  M.  Sweet — 

Anna  M.  Avrry 

BtU  M.Clinton 

Joaeph  McDonald 

Rebecca  ('line 

Joaeph  (^Uumbin  ... 

Charlni  E.  Orr 

SamKandail 

Joaeph  Ke«Hftoe 

Catharine  D.  Owenii. 

Julla.sabin 

JohnTbomAM 

Howard  SniKlison 

Amlrew  Krndnn  ... 

Joaeph  Boddie 

G.A.Hale 

Samh  H.  Conover. . . 

Joafe  Platora 

rhariott«<  Hn'haDt... 

MarjB.  FndW 

Noah  Lou;:eubaogb. . 

FeliTA  Hale 

Elsadab  HuMon 

Clam  S.  CuUer 

Meacbam  Uendncka 

Harrey  Townaemi  . . 

ben  John   

Jt*nnir>  King 

Lupe  llnntoya 

Lfrtlr  Maran 

Harvey  Towvaand  — 


Superintendent 

Pb  vaician 

Prfncipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Anaiatant  matron 

Auiatantdiaciplitiarian . 

Baker  

Tailor 

Hameaaand  aaddlemakcr 

Aaalfltant  engineer 

do 

Cook 

Aaaistant  cook 

Niirht  watchman 

....^.do 

Cadet  aergeant 

do 

Ork 

Teacher ' 

Cadft  aerffeant 

Laundrexa ' 

A  SHistant  matron 

Dlftciplinariao    and    in-  > 

dust  rial  teacher.  | 

Assistant  and  isjioeclerfc 

Seamstreiia 

^ urM 

Shoemakor    and     band 

teacher. 

AaniMtiint  teacher 

Cadet  nergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1,800  ;  M. 
720  <  M. 
900  :  F. 
000  I  F. 
000  '  F. 
600  '  F. 
000  F. 
600  F. 
180  M. 
600  F. 
600  M. 
720     M. 

60     M. 

60  M. 
600  F. 
100  '  F. 
Irto  M. 
IMO  M. 

00     M. 

«0     M. 

1,000     M. 

000      K. 

00  M. 
600  F. 
600  F. 
720     M. 

800  M. 

OUO  F. 

flOO  F. 

300  M. 

600     M. 

60     M. 
60      F. 

e«    M. 

60      F. 
00      M. 


I 


Aet  Mar.  I. 


W. 
I  W. 
:  w. 
■  w. 
•  w. 
I  w. 

w. 

IT 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
] 


Apr.  97.18M 
May  14. 1804 
Jalv    1.1889 

. ..  .do 

..  .do 

. . .  .do  * 

Apr.  S7, 1804 
Jnly  1,1888 
Jan.  1, 1884 
1, 


Jalr 

— no 

. . .  .do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do 

Jan.  n.1884 
Jan.  ftt.1884 
Jan.  1. 1884 
Apr.  16, 1884 
May  8,1884 
Jnna   1^1884 


W do 

W do 

W.    May  18. 1884 
I.     June  1.18N 


Mny  30. 18N  i 
JoIt    1.18881 

...  do ( 

»  #  •  1  UU    «  *      •  «  ■  *  1 

.  ...do , 

d» \ 


INDIAN  AFFAIB8. 
Liti  of  empUisit  uitder  tke  IttdUtn  Btireau,  eta.— Cootinued. 

BHPLOTED  IN  THE  INDIAK  SCHOOL  SBaTlCS,  JUNE  SO,  im-CoDUntwd. 


Hmdb. 

Portion.                SulMy. 

Sti. 

Col. 

Dale  of 

"1ii,r~ 

1 

ActM       8.  ISO] 

'Sa'^-^ 

oo 
00 

«D 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

S 

M. 

S: 
1 

F. 

J: 
I 

1; 

1: 
t 

Aug.  1,1104 

3S;  !:IS 

Jnl      1, 188) 

Js"i:lS' 

....io 

Iu>.     1,1804 
...do 

<ZT8ut.,«»). 

KOeUook 

v>;^.'^;uav:::::::' 

£!£Ssr^ 

do 

M«I7A  JnrtlM 

Bit  An*   da*  tlt«A 

'S&'ap 

A*^>tutt«Mb«r 

too 

BOO 

BOO 
«00 

P. 

U. 
P. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

Oet  10,1888 

Oct  t3.un 
8.pt  Lian 

H*i.  14.1884 

"-iJS.'.Si-' 

/«Jjn«l-,lfo»*. 

i.aw 

840 

720 
TW 
400 

T» 
420 

ISO 

u 

M 

F 
M 

F 

F 

w. 

aT«at.,ei8). 

W.  '....do 

S:j;::.^ 

w:    F^b.'  8,1881 
1.'     AJiT.    tlBM* 

C>1tIb  L.  SBTue 

Industrial  uaelisr 

KS/iSTX::::::;: 

AHlltutlHUldKM.... 

...:s,,-..... 

{-SS 

^h'^3»"^^'^"" 

W. 

w! 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

SS,'A.1S 

1, »«  1  M. 

'SSS: 

720  '  IS. 
I.SOO     H. 

S  f: 
S,f: 

too  '  F. 
•00  1  F. 

!Sif: 

840  ,  F. 

?l'Lr^lrS°^;: 

gSlf'^.'r.'r*'^;: 

.do 

:dS ::::::: 

1 ;;;;;;; 

1  ::::::: 

I'^^S'Jt^':^::::::: 

FumyO.PMU 

ITorrncltCuttT.... 

Aulitant  UAcber 

do 

AMliUotmoale  t«ol»r 

"•dl 

AnlitMit  mitroB 

i- 
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510     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 

SitUUUei  a$  to  Indian  $ckool$  during  ike  year  ended  June  30, 1494— Continiied. 

SUMMARY. 

Oipaoity  of  boarding  MhooU 

Ctapofltty  of  day  tohooU Cfn 

Vnmber  of  omployte ttHi 

MaIoo !.«•• 

Fomaloo l,m 

Indian SM 

White tm 

Enrollment  of  boarding  aohoc^ XT.W 

Enrollment  of  day  aohoola i.ift 

ATerage  attendance  of  boarding  aohoola H»tM 

Average  Attendance  of  day  aohoola t.ilS 

Coat  or  maintaining  aohoola : 

ToOoTemment. 9tiOM,l7lL€Y 

To  other  partiea lM,Tm,m 

'    ESCAPITULATIOK. 


Kind  of  aehooL 


Goremment  aohoola  t 

Boarding , 

Day..... 

Training 


Total  GoTeniment  achoob 


Contract  achoob: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding  apeelally  appropriated  for 
by  Congr««a 


Total  contract  achoob. 


Pabllo  achoob 

UiMlun  achoob  (boarding) 


Aggregate. 


Ho. 


77 

100 

20 


197 


SI 
16 

U 


78 


25 

4 


804 


Capacity. 


7.845 
8,807 
4,980 


16.432 


5.808 
1.105 

1.740 


8,713 


860 


Enroll- 
ment 


7.681 
8,256 

4,350 


15.237 


4,147 
506 

1.281 


6,026 


204 
152 


25  51V      2L619 


Arerage 

attend- 

anoe. 


6.140 
2.068 
8.600 


11,831 


8.688 

428 

1.158 


5.168 


102 
124 


17. 


Hnmbv 
of  em* 
ploy4a. 


OM8t« 


1,010 
151  I  77. 

57«  {        877. 


1,707  I    l.S7K48a80 


0,861.4* 

10B,«fAn 


770 


xnLm 
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SehooU  under  private  eon^ol,  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  Indian 
Bureau,  and  by  special  appropriation  during  the  jUcal  year  ending  June  30, 1894, 


IjOoation. 


Arisona:  Tqmod    industrial    board- 
ing  

Califoniia: 

San  Diego  indiutrial boarding.... 

St.  ToribiuR  Miaaioo  day 

Hoplandday 

TJkiabday 

Greenvilla,  Plnmas  (  boarding  \ 

Coonty I    day.      5" 

Pinole  day 

Idaho:  CcBor    d*Altoe   Beeervatioo, 

De  ^et  Mission  boarding 

Kansas:  Habit«ad,    Mennonite    Mis- 

■km  boarding 

Michigan: 

Bmga:  Cbipp«wa  boarding 

HarMir  Springs  boardinff 

Bay  Mills :  Pmnt  Iroqnois  day. . . . 
liinnesota: 

▲Toca.     St.     Vranda     Xavier's 

Aoaaemy 

GraooTillo:  Convent  of  Oar  Lady.. 

Honria:  Sisters  of  Meroy 

White    Earth    Keservation,    St. 

Benedict's  Orphan 

B«d  Lake  B«a«rvalion,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Montana: 

Crow  Resenration: 

Indostrial  boarding 

St.  XaTiar's,  boaratng 

St.  Xarier's   Mission  board- 

ing 

Fori    Belknap    Beservation,   St 

Paal*t  boarding 

Tongno  RiTer  Keserration,   St. 

LM>re*s  boarding 

St.  Peter's  Mission,  boarding 

Hebraaka:  Omaha  Beservation,  Mis- 

alon  boarding 

VowMaxieo: 

BeniaUno,  Sisters  of  Loretto 

Santa   F6,    X7niveraity  of   Now 

Mexico 

Aeoma  Pueblo,  day 

lalota  Pnoblo,  day 

SanU  F6,  St.  Catherine's  board- 
ing  

Jemes  Pueblo,  day  Ko.  1 

Santo  Domingo,  day 

Pahnatei,  day 

San  Juan,  day 

Taoa,  day 

VorihDakoto: 

Tortle  Mountain  Beaorration,  St. 

MaiVt  boarding 

Standing  Book  Beservation,  St. 

Elixabeth's  boarding 

Oklahoma: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beaerra* 
tioii.Mennoniteboarding(agency) 
Mennonite  boarding  (canton- 
ment)   , 

Oeage   BcMrration,   Sc   John'a 

boarding 

St.  Lcmis  boarding 

Pottawatomie  Beserration,  Sacred 

Heart  boarding 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Beowration: 

M.  E.  Mlasion  boarding 

Cache  Creek  Mission  boarding. 
Wichita  BaptUtMission  board 

8l%Utek'8Misi^boai^^ 


Capac- 
ity. 


200 

1&0 
40 
50 
50 

100 

40 

800 

40 

180 

140 

75 


50 

00 

150 

aoo 

80 

80 

aoo 

60 
800 

66 

400 

00 

125 

75 
50 
00 


50 
100 
60 
50 
50 


175 
40 

40 

05 

200 
125 

200 


100 

40 

40 
50 


Kum- 
ber  al- 
lowed. 


150 

05 
20 
20 
20 
40 
20 
20 

70 

80 

50 
05 
80 

85 
50 
90 

00 

40 


50 
106 


Bat«per 

capita 

per  nn- 

num. 


150 

40 
180 

45 

00 

50 
26 
80 

100 
86 
25 
25 
22 
20 

180 


40 
50 

50 


$125.00 

125.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

15U.00 
86.00 
80.00 

108.00 

126.00 

108.00 

108.00 

80.00 


108.00 
108.00 
106.00 

108.00 

108.00 


108.00 
108.00 


108.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

126.00 

125.00 
80.00 
80.00 

125.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 


108.00 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  see 

sion. 


10 

12 
8 
10 
10 
6 
4 
0 

13 

12 

12 

10 

0 

10 
12 
12 

10 

10 

10 
12 

12 

13 

12 
12 

10 

12 

10 
10 
10 


10 
6 
10 
10 
10 


10 
9 

6 

8 

10 
10 

10 


10 
10 

8 
10 


Enroll- 
ment. 


} 


199 

96 
18 
26 
28 

76 

15 

108 

29 

53 

145 

87 

89 
60 
92 

98 

61 

61 
187 

40 

198 

54 

229 

68 

76 

73 
25 
89 


51 
25 
26 
46 
86 


176 
48 

18 

71 

56 
85 

62 


40 
82 

24 
M 


Arerage     Coat  to 


attend- 
ance. 


187 

96 

8 

16 

19 

88 

12 

75 

24 

49 

133 

19 

86 
55 
90 

90 

48 

54 

117 

82 

167 

46 
306 

47 

72 

61 
22 
28 


82 
24 
20 
86 
80 


148 
85 

18 

66 

46 
68 

60 

83 
81 

18 
49 


Govern- 
ment. 


$22,188.29 

11,875.00 
181. 12 
872.61 
527.91 
;*1.976.25 
[  *851.00 
242.67 

7,463.58 

8,066.84 

5,006.80 

10,260.00 

428.05 

8,780.00 
6,400.00 
9,688.60 

9,730.00 

4.820.00 

6,400.00 
11,840.00 

1,080.00 

16,300.00 

4,830.00 
19, 44a  00 

4,164.80 

7,600.00 

7,197.01 
408.63 
528.66 


759.89 
827.06 
494.15 
645.97 
618.28 


18,889.70 
1,100.17 

494. 8S 

3,094.2e 

4,678.95 
6,769.79 

6,4oaoo 


681.17 
588.70 

861.01 
646.87 


^Including  salary  of  teacher. 
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Schools  under  private  control,  at  which  pupih  were  placed  under  contract  wUk 

Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


8oath  DakoU: 

Cheyenne  Kirer  ReAerration,  St. 

John's  boardinK 

Cruw  Creek  Itestrvation : 

Iinmaoolate  Conception  board- 
ing  

Grace  Howard  Miaaion  Home 

boardinffand  day 

Pine    Kidge    Reaervation,    Holy 


Rosary  boarding  . . . . 
Plnm  Creek  boarding. . 
Boaebnd  Resenration  : 


St.  Francis  boarding ' 

AnteloM  Creek«  8t.  Mary'a  , 


Sisseton  Reservation,  Good  WiU 

Mission  boarding 

Yankton   Reserration,  St.    Paul 


rding . 
igfleld. 


boa 
Springfield,  Hope  boarding 
WaahingtoB : 

Coh-ille  Reserration.  boarding 

Tnlalip    Reservation,    indnstrial 

boardinff 

North  Takima,St.  Francis  Xavier 

boarding 

Wisconsin: 

Bayfield,  boarding 

Bayfield,  day 

Ifenomonee  Resenration,  St.  Jos- 
eph's boarding  

Wittenberg,  boarding 

Bad  River  ReservHtion: 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Day..... T 

Red  Cliff,  day 

Lac  Court  dX)reillea,  day 

Wyoming: 

Shosnooe  Resenration : 

Episcopal  Misnion  boarding... 
St  Stephen *a  Misaion  boarding . 

ToUl 

Jjpaeianif  mppreprimUd  Jer  by  Oimgrtu. 

CaUfomia:   Banning,  8t    Bonilkoe's 

Indnatrial 

Indiana : 

Rensselaer,  St  Joseph's  Noma]  ! 

InsUtute ' 

Wabftsh,  White's  Indiana  Manual 

Labor  Institute 

Mlnneaoia: 

CoUegerille,  St  John's  Inatltate . . . 
ClonUrf.  St  Paul's  Industrial    .... 
8t  Joseph,  St  Benedict's  Academy 
Montana: 

Black  feet  Agency,  Holy  Family, 

boarding 

Flathead    Agency,    St    Ignatius 

Misaion. .*. 

Ortfon:     Umatilla     Agency.     Kate 

Drex el  Industrial 

PouiaTlTania:  Philadelphia,  Liu<oln  , 

Institution 

YlrglAia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri-  ■ 
cnltoral  InsUtote i 


Cspac- 
ity. 

Num- 
ber al- 
lowed. 

Rate  per 
capita 

per  an- 
num. 

Num- 
ber of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 

Enroll- 
ment 

Averace 
attend- 
ance. 

Coat  ta 
GoT««» 

meet. 

60 

130 
36 

10 

10 

10 

10 
6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40 

01 

83 

162 
6 

136 

60 

101 

49 
63 

94 

118 

49 

80 
66 

171 
146 

77 
83 

61 
98 

34 

88 

89 

88 

S3 

132 

4 

138 
45 

68 

46 

46 

87 

99 

88 

89 
40 

165 
133 

70 
30 
38 

71 

19 

76 

9L79179 

80 

i.T91S9 

180 

125 
25 

95 

14,9«A.7I 

30 

UC«9 

160 

10,389  19 

!         45 

, 

l.«ft.S 

1        150 

00 

8i,«lX49 

48 
60 

150 

1,944.99 

45 

66 

100 

60 

30 
80 

130 
140 

50 

10 
10 

4,4Tft.a 

7.099l9» 

150 

10 

10 

IS 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10,949^36 

90 

50 
150 

170 
ISO 

100 
100 

4,199^99 

I,799.M 

i9a.i9 

*  * 

14,949l9» 

13,949.99 

8i,40&99 

20 
30 
40 

492. 91 

1         '_ 
50 

791.49 

80 

25 
125 

1 

1. 497. 99 

20 

3.09910 

75 

10 

7.90.99 

6.WJ  I    S.45J    I    4,745  1      4.011; 


126 

100 

80 

100 
100 
100 

125 
460 
150 
200 
150 


100 
60 

$126.00 

60 

no 

167.00 

ICO 

. 

50 

1 

100 

800 

60 

200 
130 

13 

190 

10 

89 

13 

73 

10 

69 

12 

60 

10 

64 

US 


10 

IS 

10 

309 

10 

« 

12 

239 

13 

139 

il 

39 
61 

107 
»4 
T»  ■ 
991 
UO 


T.i 

19.1 

7J 
9,99iLa» 

T. 

IX 


9,909  99 
a,999L9» 
ULXn  4S 


ToUl 

▲fgragato 


1,  7*0 
*1.  723 


4,65'J 


1  381 
6,029 


I.IU 
9.ICI 


191  Ct  n 
30Xltt9l 
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Li$t  of  employ/9  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  ati  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 1892,  and 

Augudt  15, 1894. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON.  NOVEMBER  15,  1894. 


Nome. 


Bmployd  undtr  ad  of  Augwt  15, 1894  (98  Statt., 

p.  194). 

D.  M.  Browning 

F.  C.  Armstrong 

aE.  Slater 

C.  F.  Lambee 

W.S.D»ri8 

F.T.  Palmer 

6.H.HolUman 

J.B-Cox 

W.  a  Stewart 

J.F.Allen 

J.A.Beckwith 

R.  F.  Thompson 

E.Qoodwin 

L.  Y.EUia 

J.Olberg 

H.  M.  Bmsli. 

C.F.  Calhoun 

E.B.F0X 

M.aCook 

MLBrittain 

K.  S.  Mnrchison 

W.aOUre 

CEPoetley 

J.H.Braflford 

T.aSaU 

aA.Snmmj 

H.W.  Andrewa 

W.M.Wooater 

M.L.  Robinson 

J.K.Bridffe 

O.M.McPherM>n 

M.F.HoUand 

M.E.  Cromwell 

#.H.Hinton 

H.Diinick 

A.aRogenion 

F.La  Fiencbe 

MWakelleld 

H.T.Oalpin 

J.  Henderson 

C.W.  Hastings 

A>  V . Smitti  ...•••..•.•.•.•••.••................... 

M.  J.  Lane , 

C.A.HamOl 

N.  I^twrv  .•••••..>.•...••..•..**.....•••«•....••••. . 

y.Coolidge 

M.J.B{shop .^ 

L.MoLain.. 

K.F.  Whitehead 

M.  K.  Gctmet 

A.Barbonr , 

M.L.  Tenable , 

O.E  Picked 

H.W.  Harris 

aEDeHaren 

S.A.Doffleld 

S.  J.  Campbell ; 

M.  E.  Seabrook 

F.  Oorem......... 

B.Drew 

a  D.Caldwell 

K,  A.  Cochran , 

J.  8.  Doagall 

Jennie  Brown , 

F.L.  Goodale , 


C.  A.  King 

H.B.Mat?ox 

W.Monsfr 

».Cadel 

A.K.  Apple 

H.W.8tifpe 

£H.8ineJw 

f.Kyselka 

J.V.8tewart 

A.  Amende 

WiB.A.M«rRchalk,Jr 


Sex. 


Malf>... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
— do  . . 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

do .. 

Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
..:.do.. 
Female 
Male... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Female 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Male... 
Female 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
Male... 
....do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Female 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Female 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Male... 
....do.. 
Female 
...do.. 
Male... 
Female 
Male... 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Position. 


Commissioner 

Assistant  commissioner 

Financial  clerk 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Principal  bookkeeper. . . 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Draftemui 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ^ 

do 

do 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Conadential  clerk 

Clerk 

do 


Copyist. 

do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Salary. 


$4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1.8U0 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1.600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1.600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1.400 
1.400 
1,400 
1.400 
1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1.400 
1.400 
1,400 
1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
000 
900 
000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


INT  94— VOL  U- 
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LUt  of  employ6i  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBEK  16,  18d4-ContInu©d. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  ftf  Axtgu^  IS,  1894  dS  StatM., 
p.  id4  j—  Continaed. 

W.J.  Smith 

K.S.  Hooper 

K.B  Daly 

]UDis«y  Wllliunt 

JamM  Xawler 

A  sbnrr  Neal 

£.  Carter 

8.  Doracy 


Sex. 


Position. 


Male.... 
Female . 
Male... 
...do... 
— do... 

do MeaMoii^er  boy 

Female...)  Cliarwoman  ... 
— do do 


AMiatant  meeaenfer 

do 

Laborer 


rsi 


(Employed  under  act  of  Auguet  15,  1894  (S8  Statg.,  i 

p.  SSC).  \ 

A  H  Bell Male |  Clerk.. 

Daniel  Kent do  —  ' do 

R.F.  Putnam do do 

John  R,  Wine j...  do do 

M.  R.  Hodskina I  Female do 

W.H.Gibbii ,  Male do 


GnaUvFrlebaa '. 

Employed  under  act  of  Auffu*(S,  1891(26  StaU.,  p.  8S4) 

FTedE.Faller Male. 

F.  C.  H  oebner do 

Frank  Conser do 


■do Drafteman. 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 


I,: 

1,: 
1,< 


U 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  80.  UN. 


Name. 


Poaitlon. 


Salary.  Sex. 


,Col 
or.  I 


Date  of 
present  ap> 
pointment. 


AUmquerque  §ehool,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mrx. 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.  L.  Mahbtfry 

XlapethL.  Fl«ber.... 

Klla  Burton 

Fannie  J.  DenniJi  — 
Clymena  M.  Sweet. . . 

AnnaM.  Avery 

BtUM.  ainton 

Joaeph  McDonald  . . . 

Rebecia  ('line 

Joaeph  Colliimbin  . . . 

Charleii  E.  Orr 

Sam  Randnll 

Joaeph  Kfentoe 

Catharine  D.  Owrmi. 

Julia  Sabln 

John  Thoman 

Howard  Samliaon 

AJwlrew  Retidnn  . . . 

Joaeph  Hnddie 

G.A.Hale 

Sarah  H.  Conover . . 

Joeie  PUtera 

Charlotte  Bn-hant... 

Marj-  B.  Fndl.-y 

Noah  LoDsenban;*h. . 


FelixA  Hale 

Elxadah  Huaton 

CUniS.Cutlrr 

Meacbam  Hendricks 

Harrey  Towoaend  . . 

Ben  John 

Jvnniri  Kinir 

Lupe  Montoya 

Ltyfle  Marsh 

Harvey  Towaatnd . . . 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Prfncipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

AaaiatantdiaciplinArlan  . 

Baker  

Tailor 

Harness  and  aaddlemaker' 

Assistant  engineer 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman 

do 

Cadet  sergeant | 

do ' 

Clerk 

Teacher ' 

(^adft  seri^eant 

Lsnndrens 

A  sitstant  matron 

Disciplinarian    and    in-  I 

dustrial  teacher.  I 

Assistant  and  issneclerk 

Sfam«tress 

Nurse 

Shoemaker    and     band 

teacher. 

.\aniiitjuit  teacher 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 


$L800     M. 
720     M. 

000  ;  F. 

000  I  F. 
000  '  F. 
000  I  F. 
000  F. 
500  F. 
180  M. 
600  F. 
000  M. 
720     M. 

00     M. 

00  1  M. 
600  F. 
100  F. 
IWi  M. 
IHO     M. 

00     M. 

no     M. 


1,000 

000 


M. 

F. 


00     M. 

600      F. 


500 
TSO 


V. 
M. 


800  M. 

600  F. 

000  F. 

300  M. 

«W  M. 

00  M. 

80  .  F. 

eo  M. 

80  F. 

00  M. 


I 

W.  , 

.  W.  t 

'  W   ' 

I  w!' 
•  w. 

I  W.  ' 
W.  t 

I  w.  I 
<  I.  I 

w. 

w. 

Yi 

'  I.  ' 

f:i 

I. 

I. 

1.  > 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w.  ■ 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I 


Item  of 


Act 

(17 


Mar.  1.1888 


Apr.  37,1884 
May  14, 1884 
July    1.1888 

. . .  .do 

...do 

. .  ..do 

Apr.  87, 1804 
Jnly  1.1888 
Jan.  1. 1884 
Juir  1, 
— do  ... 

do  . . . 

— do  ... 
■ . .  -do ... 
....do  ... 

do  ... 

— do ... 
...do... 
— do  ... 

do  ... 

Jan.  n.  I 
Jan.  2(1.1884 
Jan.  1. 1884 
Apr.  18, 1884 
May  8.1884 
Juno  1.1884 

....do 

do 

May  18,1884 
June  1.1884 

May  90  1884 
JoIt    L188B 

. . .  .do 

...  do 

...do , 


INDIAN   AFFAIBS. 
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List  of  employ^B  under  ike  Indian  BureaUf  «(€.— Continued. 
EMPLOYSD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  80.  ISM-Continned. 


Name. 


Position. 


Albuquerque  §ehool^  At- 
buquierque,  N.  Mex.— 
Coottnned. 


Oliver  WeUingUm .... 

JoMHano 

If  Mlin  Lather 

Ad*m  OaetoD 

Nethftniel  HewUiorne 

KffieCook 

CetberiDe  Lants 

Florence  Oatton do 

Louie*  Chicaiio do 

Lnln  Antonie do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cideteeneuit... 

do... 

do 

Aeeiatant  baker 

Stable  boy 

Female  assistant 
do 


Sarah  Evans 

Bensie  Oberhr 

Isabel  Whittier.... 
Mattie  Draramond. 
Bertha  Creager  — 


Baraga   day  tehool^ 
Jkuraga,  Mioh. 


Mary  A.  Justine 


Big  Pine  day  teheol^ 
Big  Pine,  Oal. 


Josie  Tamer. 


Birch  Ooolejf  dag 
•dkool.  Birch  Ooetey, 
Minn. 


H.  H.  C.  Hinman. 


BiAep  day  cehool^ 
Biihop,  CaL 

Minnie  C.  Barrows  . . . . 

Bledtfcet  cched.  Black- 
feet  Agtney,  Mont 


W.H.MatsoD 

Horace  J.  Johnson . 
MarjEMataon... 

J.  Alfred  MoU 

Alice  V.  Lowe 

Helen  H.  Pool 

Zana Olive  Groves. 
Calvin  L.  Savage  .. 
Margaret  Morns  . . 
Amsada  Baglea. . . . 

Peter  Cadotle 

Sarah  J.  Savacr — 
Jennie  Johnson — 


l«0 
00 
80 
00 
«0 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


CaeUdc  training  echeol, 
CarUiU,  Pa, 


R.  H.Pratt 

A.J.  Standing 

Charles  Montesama . . 

W.  KBeitiel 

Uennison  Wbeelock... 

A.S.Lackenbach 

L.  A.  Bender. .......... 

O.H.BakeleiMi 

■ouna  A.  Cotter 

Anna  C.  Hamilton 

Fanny  G.  Paoll , 

Flornioe  M. Carter ... 
Xatberine  J.WIast... 

N.J.Csmnbdl 

Annie  B.  Moore 

LSlyB-ShaAier 

Ftanie  E  RosseU 

UdaB.  Given 


Assistant  teacher. 


000 


Teacher 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Col- 
or. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


F. 


Teacher 


Teacher 


000 :  F. 


000 


800 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . . 

Lanndress 

Industrial  teacher . . 

Cook 

Aaaintant  cook 

Night  watchman ... 

SeanistrMS 

Assistant  laundress 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Physician 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  bandmaster... 

Clerk 

do 

Principal  teacher 

Senior  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Music  tescher 

Assistuit  music  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 


1,200 
840 
720 
720 
800 
600 
480 
720 
480 
420 
300 
480 
150 


M. 


M. 

M. 

I  F. 
I  M. 
t  F. 

1  £• 

'  F. 
I  M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


1,000 
1.500  \  M. 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

000 

720 
1,200 

720 

720 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

640 

720 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 


I. 


W. 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Aug.  1,1804 
Oct.  28,1803 
Jan.  1, 1804 
July  1,1803 
July  1,1804 
Julv  1,1803 
....do  .•••>.. 
....do ....... 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

July  1.1884 
Julv    1,1808 

....do 

Jan.  1, 1894 
. ...do  ....... 


Oct  10,1808 


Oct  23,1898 


Sept  1.1888 


Mar.  14,1804 


Item  of  appro> 
priation. 


W. 

t. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


July   1.1803 

....do 

. . ..do  ....... 

....do 

. . .  .do  ....... 

•  •  •  ■Uw   •••••«  • 

. . .  .do  ....... 

Nov.  8,1808 
Feb.    8»180A 

do 

Apr.  1,1894 
May  14,1894 
. . .  .do 


July  1.  1893 
July  27, 1898 
July  1,  1803 

•  •  •  «%1  V  •  •  •  •  •  •  « 

....do ....... 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

....do 

.  ...do 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  O  V  ••••••• 

....do 

. ...do  ....... 

■  •..do ....... 


Act  Mar.  8.  1883 
(27  Stat.  835). 


Act  Mar.  8,1893 
(27  Stot.  834). 


Act  Mar.  8,  1808 
(27  Stat,  818). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1898 
(S7  8Ut,835). 
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LUi  of  employ  A  under  the  Indian  BureaUf  0to.-»CoDtinaed. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE.  JUKE  80,  llM-CoattBo«d. 


Nbbm* 


OarWs  trakUng  tekool^ 
OurU9U,Pa,^ConVd. 


Marj  B.  CunplMU . . . . 

NedBraoe 

M.8.BWT 

Clara  Aatbony 

W.  P.  Campbell 

W.  Grant  IhoniMoii . . 

Benjamin  Caaweil 

ChaoBoy  T.  Robe 

M.  Bnrceaa 

W.R.uiaad7 

LeriSt.  Cyr 

O.T.Harrte 


H.  Gardner 

A.  Wooda  Walker 

T.  8.  Reiffbter 

Geo.  W.Kemp 

W.  H.MorreU 

PhUKorman 


Harry  F.  Weber . .. 

laaao  Forney 

LD.Rvdy 

J.  Soott  Bnshmau. . 

Oliver  Harlan 

RIohard  Davia 

George  Fonlk 

J.  Edward  Ifaaten. 
A-lLWerthlnfton 


BaaaieR-Jamlaon 


KCorbeU 

Mary  E.  Lfadnger... 
LisaieC.Jaeoba  .... 

BoaanZeamer 

A.&Ely 

Aociiat  Kenaler .... 

Joaiiiia  Walker 

Edwin  Sbanandore . 
Jennie  P.  Cochran... 

PbiUpL-Dnim 

Kate  S.  Boweraox... 
Cbriatina  Newman  . 
fiamael  A.  Jordan .. . 

T.L.DeaTor 

Joaeph  N.  Jordaa... 

NanaPraU 

Laura  A.  Daadiidfe 


Poaition. 


Salary. 


trioiLSn 


Omrwon, 


Mead.... 

&IZ  Lee 

LoniaBerier 

Robert  Larimer. . 
TbereaaCPobl.. 
BageBo  Sweeaoy 
Jamea  Fnrlosf.. 


Aaaiatant  matron 

do 

Nnrae 

AMistant  nurae 

DUoiplinarian 

AsaUtaut  disciplinarian. 

do 

do 

Saperintendent  printing. 

Aatiatant  printer 

do 

Blackamith  and  wagon- 
maker. 

Carpenter 

Tinner 

Tailor 

Hameaa  maker 

Shoemaker 

Wagon  trimmer  and 
painter. 

Engineer 

Aeaiatantengineer 

Fireman 

Fanner 

Aaaistant  farmer 

Dalrjnuui 

Teamster 

Cook 

Saperintendent  aewing 
ro<Nn. 

Aaaistant  auperintaiid* 
eot  aewing  room. 

kScamatresa 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

Agent  for  out  pnplla  . . . . 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  baker 

Baker 

Teacher  

Aaaistant  teacher 

do 

Assistant  laondreaa 

Laundreas , 

A  as ist  ant  teacher 

Aasistant  cook 

Clerk 


#800 

60 
720 
480 

1.000 
600 
130 
120 

1,000 
600 
240 
720 

720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 

600 

480 
360 
720 
600 
480 
360 
600 
600 

410 

800 
860 
800 

800 
1,000 


60 
800 
600 
600 
600 
800 
600 
600 
800 
600 
800 


Sex. 


F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
N. 
N. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 

N. 


Annie  Joe 

Loo  Benedict 

Polly  Hirks 

Minnie  Dick  

John  Moore 

John  Eeefe 

JoeMandel 

LydiaA.Marls 

Beaaie  Willeoa  Rrtd. 
Walter  C.Oa>  hart... 

Jack  John 

Harmh  Adaaaa 

Rnlnr  Winston 

Jmim**  i'trmoii 

Omat  l*ati 


Saperintendent 

Physiciaa 

rwk 

Principal  t4«rber 

Aaaistant  matron 

Carpeqtrr 

Industrial   teseber  and 
farmer. 

Assistant  cook 

Searostrres 

Assistant  aeamstrp«s  — 
Assistant  laundress  . . . . . 

A  SMistaat  carpenter 

do 

Srrprsnl 

Tcscher 

Cook 

Sergeant 

Laondresa 

Asaiataat  cook 

bergsnnt 

......do 


I 

1.600  .... 

600  M. 

1.000  M. 

800  M. 


50<i 
740 
740 

60 
540 
60 
60 
60 
60 


w. 
w. 
w. 

F.   ;  W. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


ro    M. 

600     F. 

540 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 

'I 

I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 

.  I. 


F. 
M 
60     M 
800      F.   !    T. 

on    r.  ;  I, 

60     M.      L 
60     M.  I   L 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appro. 
priatioii. 


Act  Mar.  8.  un 

(27  Stat..  «I8). 


JnlT  1. 1883 

...do 

. . .  .do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

Aug.  6,1889 
July  1.1888 
. . . .do  .......' 

. ...do ...... 

. ..  .do ...... 

....  do ...... 


— do 
....do 
....do 

do 

. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 
. .  ..do 
..do 
....do 
. ..  do 
. ..  .do 
....do 
....do 
. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 


....  do . . 
....do  .. 
. . .  .do  . . 
Nov.  1. 
Jolj  t 
....do .. 
. ...do .. 
....do  .. 
....do .. 
. .. .do .. 
Not.    L 

— do 

Mar.    M8t4 
Mar.  14. 1884 
May    L1884 
....do ....... 

....do 


Act  Mar.  8. 

(27  8l»l-, 


JulT    L188I 

. . .  .do 

....do 

Ang.  1. 11 
July  10,11 
July    I.  II 

. ...do  .... 

do 

Sept.  til 
. .. .do  .... 

do  — 

OcL  10, 1( 
Orl.  1.11 
Sept  1.1886 
Ian.  1.IW4 
SrpL  If.  I8I9 
Mar.  1.1W4 
Oct.  10.1888 
Oct.  23.1888 
Jan.  U,18M 


INDIAN   AFFAISS. 

Utt  of  etnplosi»  undtr  tke  India*  Bureau,  ale.— CoutlnaMl. 

EUPLOYED  DT  TBE  INDIAH  SCHOOL  8BRTICB,  JIJXE  M,  KH-Con 

Okteof 
piwint    .p- 

polulment. 


Imm  v.  Dwira 

AUesO.DwIn 

ll>rthkS.Ki»ell... 


SaUlcSMwn... 
X-inyCFae*... 
KatcFnkd*.... 

A.M.  I>Dlin 

Con  H.  Donu  ■  ■ 
ItoTllliDd    


JumeaSurr... 


Bi'a>lthUD 

Bmna  JohuaD 

MurF.StowHt... 
FanlO.Bau 


KlihHBwklu.. 

LMhSuda 

On  J  Reddond . . 


Cfaaa-I-SBTla 

A>ni>C.B«>c 

PMsF.BBld^... 
LnolDda  A.  Eaoini 

SttaKajBalda 

MaTTB-Scaer 

OKarBBUBau.... 


Annt  C.  BernoIiU . 
BtHMtaP.Clbtat.... 
WonuGudiMr... 

OMImw  (rolntap  nitoil. 
(Mia. 

B.&C«nwek 

EBSBW^Hd...... 


'dI]'    1.11 


air    l.im 
«pl.  I.ISH 


Oct.    l.isaa 

jDir  <.iaM 

.    JdIv  18,  ism 

.    S^t.l2.l8B3 


Clark  ud  indnitrUI 


Cook  ... 

S«unBtr« 
Lanndnu 


S«pt  IB.  IMS 

.    Sept.  1,11-" 

July  10,  II 

«pt.  11,  II 


.    Act  Har.S.  IM 


8np«int«BdeDt 

AuJstuit    Aap«Tlnt«nd- 
ant  and  dlMifpllDU' 
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LUi  of  employes  under  th4  Indian  BureaUy  eio, — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SKRVICB,  JUNE  30.  lW4-Contimo«d. 


Nuae. 


CkUoeeo  training  §eh0ol, 
Okia — Continaed. 


Plor*  E.  HArrev 

Florence  S.  houai  — 
Joli*  O.  Coppook . . . . . 

Belle  Canon 

Annette  A.  Paxton . . . 
Sonloe  W.  Albataon. . 
W.H.Day 


George  Schnrenuoi .  ■ 

W.A.8oothom 

Albert  Roblnaon. . . . . 
Frank  Pnrdy 


H.8.Frtnk 

Sophia  V.  Freneh 

Jamea  Ahi^one 

Albert  Mathia 

Catherine  Owen 

Sauna  A.  Seaman 

H.A.Atehiaon 

Jamea  A.  Cook 

Broinet  Tajlor 

Jamea  RDtlly 

Sam  B.  Lincoln 

Bei\)aroin  MArahall . . . 

John  Kimble 

Enataoe  Eaaajpoybet. 

Emma  Johnaon 

Ifary  Charley 

Larora  Pordy 

AnnaBerone 

Klla  Oraykea 

Alioe  Kingcade 

TrleeaOiren 

Ada  Smith 

Edgar  A.  Allen 

J.£Perkina 

Wtamj  L.Brigg 

MaryLMeAdT. 

BenbenCadda 

Clay  Brown 

Wilbur  F.  Hay  good. . . 

Nancy  Thomaa 

Sauna  F.  Pazton 


Cttorado  JUerr  board- 
imp  mkool,  Colorado 
M*9orAgon^,  Aris, 

George  S.  Tbomaon. . . . 

Mabd  Snoddy 

Edward  G.  Murtaagh. . 

Lillian  E.Ellia 

Louia  C.Ford 

HenrietUR.MiUheU.. 

Emma  B.  Palmer 

Ocha, 

Ida 

Bopeh 

Henry  Sokeraooni... 


ColwilU  boarding 
itkool,   ColwilU 
Watk. 


Position. 


Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Aaaiatant  matron 

do 

Norse 

Carpenterand  indoatrial 

teacher. 
Gardener  and  dairyman . . 

Bneineer  and  fireman 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  shoe  and  bar- 

neas  maker. 

Tailor 

Aasistant  tailor 

Baker 

Korseryman 

Stewaroesa 

Cook 

Seamstreaa 

Night  watchman 

Herder  and  bntcher .... 

Sergeant 

......do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A  Ksiatant  teacher 

Fanner 

Hospital  eook 

Prinopal  teaolier 

Phyaloian 

Teacher 

Laandress 

Herder  and  batcher 

84«rg«ant 

Clerk 

Aaaiatant  cook 

Aaaiatant  teacher 


Salary.   Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


•WO 

600 
720 
000 
500 

600 
720 

600 
720 
600 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 


240  :  M. 


Superintendent.  •  ■ . 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher. 

Cook 

Heamstreea 

Laondrrsa 

Aaaistaot 

do 

do 


600 

500 

50 

600 

600 

600 

500 

360 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

600 

900 

180 

900 

900 

600 

500 

120 

60 

1,200 

\M 

600 


\  M. 
'   F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

I  M. 

I  M. 

F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w, 

\r. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


Date  of 
preeent  ap- 
pointment. 


Itenof  appc^ 


Julr    1.188S 
. . .  .do  ....... 

do 

..  do 

...  do 

. . .  .do 

....do ....... 


. . .  .do 

...do 

. . .  .do 

— do 


F. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

W. 

W. 
L 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
L 
1. 

W. 
I. 

W. 


W.    ...  do 

AV.    Aug.   1,1893 
L    iJulY    1,1893 

W ^o 

Aug.2t.l89S 
Julv    I.IMS 

ao 

July  17, 1893 
Hepi   8,1898 
July    1.1888 
Sepl    8,1893 
...  .do  ....... 

Not.    1,1893 

■    •   •   aQw     •  •   •  •  • 

July  1.1893 
Sept.  8,1893 

. . .  .do 

....do 

do 

Aug.  15, 1888 
Aug.21, 1893 
Aug.  16, 1893 
Aug.  31. 1893 
Dec.  22,1888 
Dec    8,1883 


1.000 
T2» 
720 
720 
600 
6UU 
600 
240 
15U 
150 
150 


M. 
K. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Apr  27. 1894 
. . .  .do  ....... 


.do 

May  18. 1894 

— do 

May  22,1894 


W.  Feb.  20, 1894 
W.  Julv  1.18B3 
W.  I. ...do 

.do 

.do 

.de 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


W. 

W. 

w.  i 
I.  i 
I. 
I. 
I. 


SoperintendMit 
Teacher 


Henry  Hanks 
OttoOlaton.. 

I«ala  Ashcraft do 

Addte  De  HanteJ AasUUnt 

Martha  R.  Hanks 

Louisa  Fiaber ;  Matron 

Nellie  Etna ■  Assistant 

Alexander  Pointon 

AlbMt  Toulon 

CaroltneWi 


ndian  assistant. 


1.000 

H. 

600 

F. 

600 

F. 

60 

F. 

800 

F. 

7» 

F. 

60 

*. 

300 

M 

00 

M. 

800 

F. 

Aflt 
<t7 


Act  Mar.  8 

(27  Stat., 


Act 

an 


Mar.  8, 


W.  ,  Sept  1. 1888 
W.  :  Julr    L18W' 

W do 

I.  Oct.  18.18W 
[  W.  Hept.  1, 1888 
,  W.    Apr.    1.1894 

'    I do 

H-  ,....do 

L  tM«y    tl8M 
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List  of  employee  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continned. 
EMPLOYBD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRTICE.  JUNE  30.  1894>Coiitinuod. 


Name. 


Orcw  boarding  tchooi^ 
0r9w  Agtneify  Mont. 


H.  D.  Arkwright 

C.fi.  Arkwri^t 

Stella  BeUnger 

L.  L.  Woolaton 

Lonlsa  MoConnick.  — 

BraNath 

C.F.  Brown 

H.  Claney 

M.  J.  Kimball 

M.  Arnott 

£.J.PiMTOD 

Emma  Carpentei 

Laura  Clark 

Lola  KilU  with  hia 

Brother. 
B-ScoU 


Crow  Oroekand  I/owtr 
BntU  Agency,  8, 
Dak, 

CBOW  OBBKK  BOABD- 
IXO  SCHOOL. 


Ben.  F.  Taylor 

H.L.  Slloott 

H.  B.  Blanohard 

Hannah  Lonergan 

Uary  J.  Le  Croix 

Daiay  Crow 

MiUtml  B.  CoUins 

Maggie  PreUy  Boy 

Jamea  Fire  Cloud 

Charlea  M.  Oilman 

Klla  Smoke  Maker 

Suubia  KandeU 

KthelHawk 

Qeo.O.  Davla 

Hbebe  J.  Strong 

JoeephBrwin 

MaryF.  Wilaon 


Poaition. 


Salary.  Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


Date  of 
preHent  ap- 
pointment. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teaohet 

do 

Nurse 

Lanndreaa 

Induatrial  teacher 

Seamatresii 

Assistant  seamstress 
Assistant  matron..... 

Matron 

Cook 

Baker 

Aasistant  cook 


Aasistant  laundress 


$1,200 

M. 

w, 

720 

F. 

AV 

600 

F. 

W. 

000 

F. 

W. 

540 

F. 

W. 

480 

F. 

W. 

800 

M. 

W 

480 

F. 

W 

360 

F. 

W 

480 

F. 

W 

600 

F. 

W 

540 

F. 

W 

540 

F. 

W 

360 

F. 

I. 

860  !  F. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

SeamstreM 

Assistant  seamstress  — 

Teacher , 

Assistant  laundress 

Asst.  industrial  teacher. . 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Teacher 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Assistant  matron 


OBOW  CBBKK  AVD  LOWER 
BBULi  HOSPITAL. 


Ada  J.  Porter 

BeUeC.BUnohard. 
Carrie  Taroah 


LOWER  BBULi  BOABD- 
tNO  SCHOOL. 


Geo.  W.  Nellis 


Bnm*  Foster 

XlecU  S.  Nellis 

Martha  B.  Fisher 

Bosy  Long  Fish 

Kate  £.  Cnrran 

Helen  Old  Lodge 

Anaateria  An wia  . . . 
Annie  Driring  Hawk. 

Lewis  B.Huir 

Ethel  Hawk 

Dinah  Philhrick 

Lizxie  A.  Richards — 


Nurse 

Housekeeper  and  cook. 
Laundress 


•| 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Lanndreas 

Assistant  laundress 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  laundress .... 

Assistant  matron 

Teacher  


ORACB  MISSION  DAT 
SCHOOL. 


Mary  A^Bsssott 


Teacher 


1,000 
600 
540 
480 
400 
120 
600 
120 
240 
600 
120 
120 
120 
600 
400 
240- 
500 


W. 


720 
400 
320 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 


900  M. 

600  ,  F. 

500  '  F. 

360  I  F. 

120  '  F. 

300  I  F. 

120  !  F. 

300  I  F. 


120 
600 
120 
360 
600 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

L 
W. 

L 

L 

I. 
W. 

\r. 

H. 
W. 


July    1,1898 

....do 

....do 

Not.  1,1803 
July    1,1883 

do 

Deo.  4.1803 
Jan.    6,1894 

Feb.  6,1894 
Feb.  12,1894 
Apr.  1,1894 

do 

....do 


Msy    7.1894 


W. 

W. 
W. 


W. 


Feb.  21.1894 
July    1,1893 

....do 

....do 

July  1,1893 
Sept.   1.1893 

....do 

Oct.  24.1893 
Oct.  14,1893 
Nov.  15, 1893 
Deo.  9,1893 
Not.  6,1893 
Not.  21, 1893 
Jan.  12,1894 
Feb.  1.1804 
Mar.  1.1804 
Apr.  10, 1894 


July  1.1893 
Oct.  1,1898 
Dec.    5, 1893 


July    1,1893 


W do 

W do 

"W do 

I.     Aug.  26, 1893 
W.  I  July    1, 1893 

I.    I  Aug.  26, 1893 
W.  ;  July    1, 1893 

I.     do 

W.     Oct.     1, 1893 

I.     Not.  21, 1893 

I.    I  Feb.  24,1894 
W.  !  Juno  4. 1894 


600  I   F. 


W. 


Sept   1.1893 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3.  1893 
(27  Stat.,  634). 


.<  Act  Mar.  8, 1893 
(27  SUt..  624). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  SUt.,  624). 
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List  of  emplojf^B  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
BKPLOTXD  IN  THE  IKDIAK  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30, 18M.-CoBtliin«d. 


Hanio. 


D*9ilM   Lake  Agrniey, 
N.Dak. 

ruBTUt  uowPAnt  day 

SCHOOLS. 

Ko.1: 

Wemngtan  Siat 

Ko.2: 

Jeff.  D.Day 

Ho.  8: 

Emily  Boletie 


Position. 


SsUry. 


Fort  TbUiH,  N,  Dak. 


roBT  Tomif  TEAnmo 

SCHOOL. 

Wlllism  F.  Caiifleld. . . . 

FnmkW.  Blake 

Edward  P.  Clark 


Oeorgis  E.  Btoe 

Flora  A.  Crane 

Carrie  C.  Ellis. 

Marie  C.  Canfleld 

ElielP.Wella 

JoLn  A.  TrouUnan 

Charlen  £.  CrandaJl. . . 
Howard  W. Hastings. 

Andrew  Benson 

JoM*ph  Fish^T 

Eniroa  V.  Blaekwell  .. 

Jraslne  ^lesne 

Alfred  LIttlewing  . . . . 

William  Parker 

Alexander  Venue 

Frances  Leader 

Joseph  Shorter 

WUliam  H.  Smith 


Teacher 

do. 

Teacher 


Kela  Holen 

John  Warren — 
Josephine  Olson. 
John  Lufkins... 


OBBT  Ktms  or  MOIt- 

TEEAL. 

Hsrgaret  Jean  Page. 

llargarpt  Cleary 

MaryUsrt 

Elisabeth  Robinson . . 

If  arr  Bender 

Alodis  Arseneanlt 

Mary  Rose  Rrnand.. 
Bri<Uc«tM.  Ckary... 


So  perintendent 

Clerk 

Storekeeper  and  assist- 
ant cWk. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Aaslstsnt  matron 

Indastrlsl  teacher 

Fanner 

Engineer  and  carpenter. . 

Shoe  and  hameita  maker 
and  band  teacher. 

Tailor 

Baker 

Heamatresa 

Laundress 

Cadet  sergeant 

do..* 

do 

do 

do 

Princinal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

Cook 

Cadet  sergeant 

AasistSDt  cook 

Cadet  sergeant 


$720 
720 
720 


Sex. 


I 


Col. 
or. 


Datsof     I 
present  sp- 
polntment. 


iSfSBor 


M. 
M. 

F. 


1.800     M. 
000     M. 


720 


M. 


W. 

w. 
I. 


600  I   F. 
000      F. 


600 
500 
720 
720 
800 
720 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


600     M. 

500  I  M. 

500  I    F. 

WO  !    F. 

60     M. 


SatUm  Clurckse  train- 
ing §ehoolf  Oktfitktt, 
K.C. 


Principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

Assistant  matron. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Lanndrfss 

Assistant  matron. 


Thomas  W.  Potter — 
Hartman  L.Oberlander 

Fanny  W.  Noble 

Eunice  Warner 

EmmnT.  HouU 

M.E.BMt 

Arthur  W.  Freeman. . 

Lncy  E.  Strong Matron 

Edwin  Schanaodore  . .  '  Baker.. 
Lillian  A.  Potter T«*cher 


Saperintondent . . . 

Cnerk 

Cook 

AMlfttant  teacher 

Searestress 

A  s«lstant  teai'her  . 
lodnstrial  teacher 


60 
60 
60 
60 
800 

•00 

60 

800 

60 


600 
600 
600 
100 
480 
400 
480 
600 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

1. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Act 

iV 


%m- 


July    1.1888 
..Tdo 


..  .do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
..  .do 
..  do 


do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Msr.  17. 1884 
July  1.1883 
Mar.  17. 1884 
July  1.1888 
Sept  L1888 
Sept  8«1886 

Sept  14, 1888 

Nov.    1.1881 

Jan.  1M884 

...  .do ....... 


F.  I  W. 


1.400 
600 


M. 
M. 


Joly    LU83 
July    1,1868 

do  ....... 

do 

....do 

...  do 

do 

Dec.  12.1888 


540      F. 
600      F. 


traininjf 
Dak. 


L.D.DaTia \  Snp«ratendsat. 

F.A.Spoaord Pbysloian 


480 
600 

600 
600 
420 
800 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 


W.  Oct  88.1888 
,  W.  July  1,1888 
'  W.  Mar.  22. 1884 
,  W.  Sept.  It  1808 
■  W.  ,  Srpl,  2S.  1083 
;  W.     Nov.  27.1888 

!  W.  ' do 

W.  Dec.  8,1888 
I.  Jane  4,1884 
I.    ;  May  IB.  1884 


ArtM 


(tr 


1.600 


M.     W.   Mv.  %vm 

M.     W.    Jal^  10118881 
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Ft1iki1|m1  touliOT... 


iMt.— CantlnDcd. 

HlHkLMkC ,- 

B1uiob«V.W«d Ttacbrr 

Ed ftli  U.Faroe; 
OUTiii  WoodbnrT 
Jtonle  Nnireiit. . . 

TlonDOe  A,  ditvli 1  Matron 

IbrvCokdy BwnntnM 

CbarlH  Idwrcuce Nlgbt  wktchman 

John  EMtnmi DlKlpllnaiiaa 

J.  B.  PorMrfleld Fuisar    and   IndiuM*] 


'"Hi" 


Han  Li 
ChrllUi 


Sa.S: 
J«MphF.K*t«* 

Annie  Brovik  .------ 

Hards  DeVlBney... 

Ho.l: 
Allla  L.  SDydn 

Tart  Apatit*  baardtiif 
KksM.  JW(  Apa^u, 


B«aJ.r.jBckMn.. 


KeboD  Saoo. 

rwaUAiUli 

Ab4*cwu  De  Shay... 


SnHrintandent  m 

oipal  Mwlier. 
Taaoher 


Snperfiitendent  and  pr 

apal  teacher- 
IndustrliU  Machar 

.   EnKlneeraad  blsckimltli . 
.    Bladumlth'g  appmiticv. 

Cook 

Carpeoter'a  appreuUco , . 

Aaautuit  nayvn 


m 

MO 

^ 

770 

F 

*K 

F. 

Feb.  II>,18U 
Feb.  n.  18M 
Apr.    Lim 


JniT   l.lBKt 

Ja£     I,1«M 
....do 

July   i.ien 

Feth    si  ISM 

T.  8.1BM 
,.d-.  11.  ISM 
Apr.    I.IBH 

Miij   i,ieu 

Uay  10.iWt 


....d« 

Sept.  S,1S89 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECBETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


LUt  of  employ^  under  ike  Indian  Bttreau,  etc. — Continaed. 
EMPLOYED  IX  WASHINGTON.  NOVEMBEK  15,  ISM-ContiDued. 


Name. 


BmpUyed  und»r  act  o^  Attgtut  15.  1894  dS  Stats., 
p.  id4 J-  Continaed. 

W.J.Smith , 

K.  S.  Hooper 


K.B  l>iUy 

Runsey  wlUiaint. 

JamM  Xawler 

Asbnrr  Neal 

£.Cirier 

8.  Dortey 


Sex. 


Position. 


(Employed  under  act  qf  AuguH  16,  1894  (SS  Stat*., 

p.  ssc). 


Male Memenger. 

Female do 

Male <  Attiatant  meaaeofer . 

— do do 

do I  Laborer 

— do Mea»eii|:er  boy 

Female  . . .  i  Cii  arwoman 

— do do 


rsi 


SSC). 

A  H  Bell Male Clerk 

Daniel  Kent do do  — 

R.F.  Putnam do do  — 

John  R.WIi»e do do.... 

M.R.Hodfkina Female do..., 

W.H.GIbbn ,  Male do... 

Quatav  Frlebaa ' do ,  Drallaman. 


Employed  under  act  of  Auguei  5, 1891  (S6SUU*.,p,864) 

Fred  E.  Fuller Male. 

F.  C.  Hoebner do 

Frank  Conaer do 


I 


Clerk.. 

do 

do 


1.3» 
1,S» 

\,me 


1,1 


1, 

ij 


EMPLOTi: D  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30.  XWH. 


Name. 


Poaition. 


Salary.  Sex. 


Col- 1 
or. 


Date  of 
preneni  ap. 
pointmenl. 


Atbwt%ier<fue  eehool  A  I- 
bu^uer^fue,  N.  Mrx. 


I 


IlamoC 


Act 

(17 


Mar.  S.lMi 


Frank  F.  Avery 

A.L.Mah^ey 

XUpethL.Fi«ber.... 

KUa  Burton 

Fannie  J.  Dennia  — 
Clymeoa  M.  Sweet. . . 

Anna  M.  Avery 

BtUM.  riintoD 

Joseph  McDonald  . . . 

RebeciaClinf 

Joaeph  Collumbin  . . . 

Charjea  E.  Orr 

Sam  Kanda:l 

Joaeph  Ki-eMtoe 

Catharine  D.  Owenii. 

JuIiaSabin 

John  Thoman 

Howard  Snnditoo 

AJMlrew  Beudtm  ■   .   . 

Joaeph  Hmldie 

O.A.Hale 

Sarah  H.  Conorer . . . 

Joeie  Platers 

Charlotte  Itnhant... 

Marj-  B  Fridl-v 

Noah  LoD;:enbaaj;b. . 

FelixA  Hale 

Klxadah  Hniiton 

CUra  .S.  Catirr 

Meacbam  Uendricka 

Harrey  Towntend  . . 

Ben  John   

Jt<nnir>  KiD|r 

Lupe  Montova 

l.trfleMarm^ 

Harvey  Towaaand  - . . 


Superintendent 

Pbvairian 

Prfncipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

AHaiatant  matron 

Anaiatant  diaciplinnrian 

Baker  

Tailor I 

Hamreaand  aaddlemak<r 
Aaaifltant  engineer 

<*ook 

Aui»tantcook ' 

Night  watchman ! 

do I 

Cadet  sergeant { 

do 

Clerk , 

Tfischer 

Cadrt  sereeant 

LsiindreM 

A  «MiMtant  matron 

Dl»cl|iIinahao    and    in-  < 
dust  rial  tesrber. 

Asiiiniant  aud  Isnaeclerk 

S«-am*trea« 

N  un»e 

Shoemaker     and      band 
teacher. 

Aaaintant  teacher 

Cadet  laerKeant 

....  do 

do 

....  do 


11.800 

M. 

w. 

720 

M. 

.  w. - 

000 

F. 

w. 

000 

F. 

'  W.I 

000 

F. 

1  w. 

000 

F. 

1  w. 

600 

F. 

W.I 

600 

F. 

w. 

180 

M. 

1  I. 

000 

F. 

w. 

000 

M. 

w. 

720 

M. 

w. , 

00 

M. 

I.  ' 

•0 

M. 

I.  ' 

000 

F. 

w. 

100 

F. 

I.  ; 

Irtii 

M. 

I.  ' 

\m 

M. 

I. 

00 

M. 

I. 

00 

M. 

I. 

1,00<» 

M 

w. 

000 

K. 

w. 

flO 

M. 

I. 

VH) 

F. 

w. 

500 

F. 

w. 

TSi 

M. 

w. 

MM 

oou 

30U 


M. 

K. 
F. 
M 


00 

M 

•0 

M 

80 

F 

e^ 

M 

m 

Y 

«u 

M 

Apr.  37, 18M 
May  14. 1884 
JulV    1.1888 

. . .  .do 

...do 

. . .  .do 

Apr.  87, 18M 
Jnly  1.1888 
Jan.     1. 1 


JnlT 

. . .  .do  ....•*• 

do 

. . .  .do  ....... 

-  . .  ■  do  ....... 

do 

. . . .do  ....... 

do 

. . . .do  ...... 

do 

Jan.  1S,I8»4 
Jan.  »t,l8»« 
Jan.  1.1884 
Apr.  18, 1884 
May  8.1894 
Jnna  1.1884 


W^ do  . . . 

W do... 

W.    May  18, 1 
L     Jnna  1. 


W.  May  90  1881 

I.  JnlT    LI88B 

1.     ...  Bo 

I .     ...  do 

«  *  •  *  •  *  wO    •••••«• 

m  •  •  •  -  VV    •  •*•*•■ 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
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Li8t  of  employiB  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  fto.— Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE.  JUNE  80,  18M-C<mtiiiiied. 


Name. 


Position. 


Atbuquerqu§  tehool.  At- 
bttqts^rqv&t  N.  Mex.— 
Coo  tinned. 


Oliver  Wenington 

JoseHano 

Martin  Luther 

AdamOaaton 

Nathaniel  HawUiorne 

KffieCook 

Ci^erine  Lants 

Florence  Gastim do 


Cadet  Aeneant... 

do 

do 

Aaaiatant  baker 

Stable  boy 

Female  assistant 
do 


Louisa  Chicago. 

Luln  Antonis 

Sarah  Evans 

Beiisie  Oberly 

Isabel  Whittier.... 
Mattie  Dnmmond. 
Bertha  Creager  — 


Baraga    day  uhool^ 
JUtroffO^  Mieh. 


Mary  A.  Justine 

Big  Pifu   day  §ehool^ 
Big  Pins,  Oal. 


Josie  Turner. 


Birek  Oooley  day 
tdiool.  Birch  OoeUy, 
Mifm. 


H.  H.  C.  Hinman. 


Bitkep  day  tehool, 
BiAop,  OaL 

Minnie  C.  Barrows  . . . , 

BtaOtfMt  tehooi.  Blade- 
/•ft  Ageney^  ifont 


V.H.Matson 

Horace  J.  Johnson . 
Mary  £.Matson... 

J.  Alfred  MoU 

Alice  v.  Lowe 

HfaenM.Pool 

Zana  Olive  Oroves . 
Calvin  L.  Savage  .. 
Margaret  Morns  . . 
Anuuida  Eagles — 

Peter  Cadotte 

Sandi  J.  Savago 

Jennie  Johnsdn — 


OartieU  training  tehool, 
CarUsU,  Pa. 


R.H.  Pratt 

A.J.  Standing 

Charles  Montesuma  . . . 

W.B.Beitiel 

Dennison  Wbeelook... 

A.S.Luckenbsch 

L.  A.  Bender. .......... 

O.H.Bake1eiui 

■nuna  A.  Cntter 

Anna  C.  Hamilton 

Fanny  O.  Paoll 

Florence  M.  Carter 

Xatherine  J.WIest... 

N.J.Csmnb^ 

Annie  B.  Moore 

LnyB-ShaAier 

Ftainie  E.  Russell 

UdaB.  Given 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Salary. !  Sex. 


Assistant  teacher. 


I«0 
80 
60 
60 
60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


600 


600 


600 


600 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . . 

Lanndress 

Industrial  teacher . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman  — 

Seamstress 

Assistant  lanndress 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Physician 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  bandmaster.. 

aerk 

do 

Principal  teacher 

Senior  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Teacher  

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Music  tescher 

Assistant  music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 


1.200 
840 
720 
720 
600 
600 
480 
720 
480 
420 
300 
480 
150 


F. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


1,000 
1,600 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
600 
720 
1,200 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


720  1  F. 
720  F. 
600  ;  F. 
600  F. 
600  I  F. 
600  I  F. 
600  I  F. 
800  I  F. 
640  F. 
720  1  F. 


W. 


I. 


W. 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w, 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap> 
pointment. 


Aug.  1,1804 
Oct.  28,1883 
Jan.     1,1804 
July    1,1803 
July    1,1804 
July    1,1893 
....do  ....... 

....do ....... 


. . .  .do 
— do 
July 
July 

ao 

Jan.    1, 1894 
....do , 


1,1884 
1,1898 


Oct  10,1893 


Oct   23,1898 


Sept  1.1898 


Mar.  14, 1894 


W. 

I. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


July   1,1893 
....do ....... 

. .. .do  ....... 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

«  •  •  «VA%#    ■«*«•■  « 

. . .  .do 

Nov. 
Feb. 
— do 
Apr.  1,1894 
May  14, 1894 
....do 


8,1803 
8»189A 


July  1,  1893 
July  27, 1893 
July  1.  1893 

•  •  •  ttUw    •  •  •  •  •  •  > 

do 

. ...do  ....... 

....do 

do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

.  ...do 

....do ....... 

.  ...do 

. . .  .do  ....... 

....do  ......< 


Item  of  appro> 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3.  1893 
(27  Stat,  635). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1893 
(27  Stot,  634). 


Act  Mar.  8,  1809 
(27  Stat,  618). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1896 
(S7  8Ut,635). 


REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 
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List  of  employ  49  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Con  tinned. 
EMPLOTBD  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRYICE,  JUNE  30, 18M— Continued. 


Name. 


Cheyntfu  and  ArapaKo 
Agtncy^  OHa. 

▲BAPAHO    BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Poeition. 


ImmoW.  Dwire 

Alice  G.Bwire 

llarth*&Ro«eU 

C\-nthiA  Frakee 

Myrtle  I.  SpoBhaaer. . . 

Casper  Edson 

Hamretto  L.  Pbfllips. 

Carrie  Campbell 

Ussie  Holland 

SallieKeown 

LtUyC.  Fees 

KataFrakes 

A.  M.  Dunn 

CoraM.I>anu 

Roy  Blind 

Rosooe  Conkling 

James  Starr 

Lola  Blind 

Hattie  Smith 

H.J.Forry 


cmiMfm  BOABDoro 

BOHOOL. 


Thomas  P.UIlom 

W  H.  Johnson 

JobFithlan 

Solom  H.  Fireored 

B.J.FIreoTed 

Rebecca  Hunter 

Clinton  Starr 

STa>ithian 

Bmma  Johnson 

Hanr  F.Stewart 

PanlG.Bear 

Ifattie  E.  Head 

SallieRNeal 

Haud  Black 

PhUlpCook 

Edith  Olson 

Kish  Hawkins 

Leah  Sands 

Oay  Redclond 

Clarence  A.  Chnrohill. 

Lillie  Davidson 

OtoPenn 

Pearl  Asbory 


COLOKT  TRAOr- 
wo  SCHOOL. 


J.H.8eger 

Chas.  L.  Dayis 


AimaC.Hoag 

PeterP.Ratslaff... 
Loolnda  A.  Keown 
StU  Reynolds. 


Hary  E.Se£er 

Oscar  Ball  Bear 

Linnie  Bosserman . 
FloTMioe  IL  Msust 
Anna  C  Reynolds . 

EnosU  P.  Chief 

Worsts  Gardner. . . 
C. 


OkOoeeo  training  §ckool, 
OUa. 


B.&Coppock. 
Eugene  Head. 


Superintendent 

Teacher « 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Shoemaker 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

do 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Teacher  

Asst  industrial  teacher. 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

do 

Industrial  teacher 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Carpenter 

Baker 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Indian  assistant 

Assistant  matron 

Laundress 

Teacher  

Shoemaker 

Tescher  

Matron 

Teacher 

TaUor 

Cook 

Asst.  industrial  teacher. 
Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Indian  assistant 

Farmer 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  matron 

Seanutress 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Teacher  

Farmer 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  farmer 

Teacher , 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 


Superintendent 

Assistant    superintend* 
snt  and  disciplinarian. 


Sslary. 


$1,000 

000 

OOU 

600 

400 

300 

400 

00 

48 

400 

400 

400 

720 

600 

800 

60 

60 

60 

48 

720 


1.200 
600 
720 
720 
400 
48 
60 
800 
400 
600 
300 
000 
GOO 
GOi) 
300 
400 
300 
60 
60 
720 
300 
300 
400 


1,200 
000 

600 
720 
420 
240 
420 
800 
600 
600 
120 
120 
60 
60 


2,000 
1,000 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 


Col. 
or. 


TV. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Date  of 

prenent    ap- 

pointment. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 
W. 


Jnlv    1,1893 

....do 

....do ....... 

....do 

.  ...do 

....do 

do 

Sept  1,1898 
. . .  .do  ....... 

July    1.1 
Sept.  1.1 

do 

Aug.  28. 1898 
Oct.  16,1898 
Oct.     1. 1898 
....do ....... 

. . . .do  ...t ... 

May    1,1894 

do 

May  29,1894 


Oct  12.1893 
July    1,1898 

do 

....do 

....do 

Oct  1.1898 
July  6,1893 
July  28. 1893 
Sept  12, 1803 
Oct  21,1893 
Oct  10,1803 
Nov.  14, 1893 
Dec.  19.1808 
Jan.  17,1898 
Dec.  13,1893 
Jan.  1,1894 
Feb.  5,1894 
Feb.  6.1894 
Feb.  1,1894 
May  14,1894 
May  22, 1894 

. ...do 

May  28,1894 


July    1,1893 


. .. .do ....... 

....do ....... 

— do 

Sept  18, 1893 
Sept  1,1893 
July  10, 1893 
Sept  11. 1893 
Dec.  22,1893 
Feb.    7.1894 

do 

Apr.  1,1894 
. . .  .do 


Feb.  24, 1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  8. 1893 
(27  Stot,  635). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1889 
(27Stot,634>. 


Act  Mar.  8,  1898 
(27  Stat.  636). 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


LUi  of  employes  under  th€  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB,  JUNE  80.  18M--Cotitiniied. 


Name. 


Ohiioeco  training  eeKool^ 
Oikto.— Contlnaed. 


Plora  E.  Hanrev 

Florence  B.  ^ouai . . . 
Joli*  G.  Coppock .... 

JBelle  Canon 

Annette  A.  Paxton . . 
Eunice  W.  Albateon. 
W.H.Day 


George  Schureman 

W.A.8oothorn 

Albert  Bobinson. . . 
Frank  Pnxtiy 


H.aFrink 

Sophia  V.  French 

James  Ahatone 

Albert  MathiN 

Catherine  Owen 

Emma  A.  Seaman 

If.  A.  Atchison ^ 

James  A.  Cook 

Bromet  Tajlor 

James  B.  Daily 

Sam  B.  Lincoln 

BmOvqIii  Marshall . . . 

John  Kimble 

Eostace  Essaypoybet. 

Emma  Johnson 

Mary  Charley 

Lavora  Pnrdy 

AnnaBerone 

ElUGrayless 

Alice  Kingcade 

Trice  a  Owen 

Ada  Smith 

Edgar  A.  Allen 

J.S.  Perkins 

Farniy  L,  Brlgg 

MaryL.Mei3.. 

BenbenCadds 

Clay  Brown 

Wilbar  F.  Hay  good. . . 

Nancy  Thomas 

BmmaF.Paxton 


Colorado  Biver  board- 
ing sehool,  Colorado 
Biwor  Ageney^  Ariz, 


Goorge  S.  Thomson. . . 

MabS  Snoddy 

Edward  G.  Murtaugh . 

LmiaDE.£llU 

Loois  C.Ford 

Henrietta  B.  Mitchell. 

Emma  B.  Palmer 

Ocha , 

Ida 

Ho  pah , 

Henry  Sok  er  a  00  ni. . 


Colvillt  boarding 
iohool^  Col9ill$ 
Agency^  Watk, 


Henry  Hanks 

OttoOlston 

Lnla  Ashoraft 

Addie  De  Santel 

Martha  B. Hanks..., 

Lonisa  Fisher , 

Nellie  Etne 

Alexander  Pointon . . 

Albert  Toalon 

Caroline  Warner .... 


Position. 


Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Norse 

Carpenterand  industrial 
teacher. 

Gardener  and  dairyman . . 

Engineer  and  fireman 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

TaUor 

Aasistant  tailor 

Baker 

Nnrserrman 

Stewaroess 

Cook 

Seamatress 

Night  watchman 

Herder  and  botcher . . . . . 

Sergeant 

......do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Farmer 

Hospital  oook , 

Prinqpal  teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Laondress 

Herder  and  batcher 

Sergeant 

Clerk 

Assistant  oook 

Assistant  teacher 


Salar>%  i  Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


1600 
600 

720 
600 
600 

600 
720 

600 
720 
600 
240 

600 

500 

50 

600 

600 

600 

500 

360 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

600 

000 

180 

900 

900 

600 

500 

120 

60 

1,200 

\m 

600 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 


Superintendent 1,000    M. 

~      ■  72)  I   F. 


Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant 

do 

do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
L 
L 

W. 
L 

W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


JulT   1.1893 
. . .  .do  ....... 

. ...do ....... 

..  do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

•  •  •  •  UO  •  •••••• 

....do ....... 

. ...do  ....... 

. . .  .do 


. . .  do 

Aug.  1,1803 
July    1,1893 
....do ....... 

Aug.  21, 1893 
July    1,1898 
....ao  ....... 

July  17, 1893 
Sept   8,1893 


1,1898 
8,1883 


1.1893 


Joiy 

Sept. 

. . .  .do 

Nov. 

. . .  .do 

July    1,1893 

Sept.  8,1893 

. . .  .do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  15, 1898 
Aug.21, 1898 
Aug.  16, 1893 
Aug.  81, 1893 
Deo.  22,1893 
Deo.  8,1893 
Apr,  27, 1894 
....do ....... 

....do 

M^  16, 1894 

do 

May  22,1884 


Superintendent .  < 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant 

Seamstress 

Matron 

Assistant 

Laborer 

Indian  assistant. 
Laondress 


720 
720 
000 
600 
600 
240 
150 
150 
150 


M. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


1,000 
600 
600 

60 
600 
720 

60 
300 

60 
600 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


W.     Feb.  20, 1894 
W.    July    1.1893 

W do 

W do 

W do 

W.  ...  .do 

W do 

I.    ....do  ....... 

I do 

I.    . ...do  ....... 

I do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
H. 
I. 
L 


Sept.  1,1808 
July    1.1893 

do 

Oct    18,1808 
Sept.    1.1898 
Apr.    1,1894 
. ...do  ....... 

. ...do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

May    1,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priatSon. 


Act  Mar.  8.  IBBt 
(27  8tal.«636>. 


Act  Mar.  8, 1883 
(27  StAt.,  6M>. 


Act  Mar.  8,  IM 

(27  Stat.»  6S«). 
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List  of  employes  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continned. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JITNE  30. 1894-Coiitiiiued. 


Name. 


Orow  boarding  §ehooi, 
Orow  Agencif,  Mont. 


H.D.  Arkwright.. 
C.fi.  Arkwrigbt... 
StellABelanger.... 
L.  L.  Woolflton  .... 
Looisa  HoCormick. 

BraNMh 

C.E.  Brown 

M.  CUncy 

lf.J.  KimUall 

M.  Arnott 

E.J.  Pi«rton. 


Emma  CirDentex 

Laura  Clark 

Loia  Kllla  with  hia 

Brother. 
E.Soott 


Cr&w  Ortsk  and  Lower 
BruU  Agency^  S, 
nak, 

CBOW  GBSKK  BOABfV 
IMO  SCHOOL. 

Ben.  F.  Taylor 

ILL.  Siloott 

H.  B.  Blanehard 

Haxmah  Lonergan..... 

Mary  J.  Le  Croix 

DaJay  Crow 

Mildred  B.  Collins 

Maggie  PreUyBoy.... 

Jamea  Fire  Cioad 

Charlea  M.  Gilmau 

Klla  Smoke  Maker 

t)ui)hia  Kandell 

RthelHawk 

Qeo.G.  Davie 

Pbebe  J.  Strong 

JoMphBrwin 

MaryF.WUaon 


Poeition. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Col- 
or. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher .... 

Teachei 

do 

Nnrse 

Lanndreaa 

Industrial  teacher . . . 

Seainatreas 

Assistant  seiuustress 
Assistant  matron ... . 

Matron 

Cook 

Baker 

Assistant  cook 


Aasistant  laondresa 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . 

Teacher , 

Assistant  laundress  — 
Asst.  industrial  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Teacher 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Assistant  matron 


$1,200  I  M. 

720  F. 

600  F. 

600  F. 

540  F. 

480  F. 

800  M. 

480  F. 

360  F. 

480  F. 

600  F. 

540  F. 

540  I  F. 

360  I  F. 

300  I  F. 


OBOW  CBKSK  AND  lO  WBB 
BBULi  HOSPITAL. 


Ada  J.  Porter 

BeUeC.  Blanehard. 
Carrie  Yaroah 


LOWER  BBULt  BOABD* 
IMG  SCHOOL. 


Gco.W.Nelli8 


Ibttma  Foster 

XlecUS.Nema 

Martha  B.  Fisher 

Bosy  Long  Fish 

KateKCurran 

Helen  Old  Lodge 

Anasteria  Anuria  . . . 
Annie  DriTing  Hawk. 

Lewis  B  Hull 

Ethel  Hawk 

Dinah  Philbrick 

Lissie  A.  Richards . . . . 


Nurse 

Housekeeper  and  cook. 
Laundress 


•I 


Superintendent  and  prin* 
cipal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Assistant  oook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.... 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  laundress 

Assistant  matron 

Teacher  


ORACB  mrnoN 

SCHOOL. 

^UfryA.R6aaoii. 


DAT 


Teacher 


1,000 
600 
540 
480 
41)0 
120 
600 
120 
240 
600 
120 
120 
120 
600 
400 
240- 
500 


720 
400 
820 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L 

W. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 


000  M. 


600 
500 
360 
120 
300 
120 
300 
120 
600 
120 
360 
600 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


600  !  F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

L 

L 

I. 
W. 

H. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


July    1,1808 

do 

Nov.  1,1893 
July    1,1893 

do 

Dec.  4,1893 
Jan.   6,1894 

Feb.  6,1894 
Feb.  12,1894 
Apr.  1,1894 

— do 

do 


May    7,1884 


W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 


W. 


Feb.  21,1804 
July    1,1893 

....do 

— do 

July  1,1893 
Sept   1,1893 

....do 

Oct  24,1893 
Oct  14,1893 
Nov.  15, 1893 
Dec  9,1893 
Nov.  6,1893 
Nov.  21, 1898 
Jan.  12.1804 
Feb.  1,1894 
Mar.  1.1804 
Apr.  10, 1894 


July  1,1893 
Oct  1, 1893 
Dec.    5,1893 


July    1,1803 

do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

Aug.  26, 1893 
July  1,1893 
Aug.  26, 1893 
July    1,1893 

....do 

Oct  1, 1893 
Nov.  21, 1893 
Feb.  24,1894 
Juno  4,1894 


Sept  1,1803 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat,  634). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1803 
(27  Stat.,  624). 


Act  Mar.  3.  1803 
(27  Stat,  634). 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


lAst  of  employes  under  ihe  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continaed. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30, 1894-Coiitinned. 


Name. 


Dewilt   Lake  Agtney, 
N.J>ak. 

rUBTLX  MOUNTAIN  DAT 
80H0OL8. 

No.l: 

Wellington  Salt 

No.  2: 

Jeff.  D.Day 

No.  8: 

Emily  Bolette 


Fort  TotUn,  N,  Dak. 


VOBT  TOTTEN  TBAININ  O 
SCHOOL. 

William  F.Caiifleld.... 

Prank  W.  Blake 

Edward  P.  Clark 


Georgia  E.  Bice 

Flora  A.  Crane 

Carrie  C.  Bllfs 

Harie  C.  Canfield 

Eliel  P.Wells 

Jobn  A.  Troatman 

Charles  E.  Cmndall. . . 
Howard  W.HaatingB. 

Andrew  Benson 

Joseph  Fisher 

Emma  V.  Blackwell . . 

Jensine  Nesne 

Alfred  Littlewing.... 

William  Parker 

Alexander  Venne 

Frances  Leader 

Joseph  Shorter 

WiUiamH.  Smith 


Nels  Helen 

John  Warren 

Josephine  Olson. 
John  Lofkins... 


GBST  NUN8  OF  HON- 
TBKAL. 

Margaret  Jean  Page. . 

Margaret  Cleary 

Mary  Hart 

Elisabeth  Robinson. . . 

Marv  Bender 

Alodia  Arseneanlt 

Mary  Rose  Renand. . . 
Bridget  M.  Cleary.... 


Eastern  Cherokee  train* 
ing  tchodt  Cherokee. 
N,C. 

Thomas  W.  Potter 

Hartnmn  L.Oberlander . 

Fanny  W.  Noble 

Eunice  Warner 

EmmaT.  Houta 

M.E.  Best 

Arthur  W.  Freeman. . . 

Lncy  £.  Strong 

Edwin  Schanandore . . . 
Lillian  A.  Potter 


Flandreau  trainina 
eehooL  Flandreau^  S, 
Dak. 


L.D.DaTia  ... 
F.  A.  Spofford. 


Position. 


Teacher 

do. 

Teacher 


Soperintendent 

Clerk , 

Storekeeper  and  assist- 
ant clerk. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Farmer 

Engineer  and  carpenter.. 

Shoe  ftnd  faamesa  maker 
and  band  teacher. 

Tailor 

Baker  

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cadet  sergeant 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

Principal  teacher  and 
disciplinarian. 

Cook 

Cadet  sergeant 

Assistant  cook 

Cadet  sergeant , 


Principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  matron. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  matron. 


Superintendent . . . 

Clerk 

Cook 

Assistant  teacher 

Seamstress 

Assistant  teacher . 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Baker 

Teacher 


Superintendent. 
Phyaician 


Salary. 


1720 
720 
720 


t.800 
900 
720 

600 
600 
600 
500 
720 
720 
800 
720 

600 

500 

500 

540 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

MO 

600 
60 

800 
60 


600 
500 
600 
400 
480 
400 
480 
600 


1.400 
600 
540 
600 
480 
600 
600 
600 
420 
600 


Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


M. 
M. 

F. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
/M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


1,500     M. 
480l  M. 


W. 

W. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
1. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 


w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept.  1,1803 
. . .  .do 


Itemof  appm^ 
priatkHi. 


Act  Mar.  2,  IMi 
(27  Stat.,  684). 


...do 


July    1,1888 


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
..  .do 
...do 
...do 


. ...do ....... 

...do 

....do 

do 

Mar.  17, 1894 
July  1,1803 
Mar.  17,1804 
July  1,1893 
Sept  1.1898 
Sept.  8,1898 

Sept  14, 1898 
Nov.  1,1893 
Jan.  15,1894 
....do ....... 


1,1898 
1,1888 


July 
July 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do  ....... 

do 

....do 

....do 

Dec  12,1898 


Oct  26,1898 
July  1.1893 
Mar.  22,1894 
Sept  12, 1893 
Sept  25. 1893 
Nov.  27,1893 

....do>.. 

Dec.  9,1898 
June  4,1894 
May  18,1894 


Act  Mar.  8. 180ft 
(27  8tat.,fil9. 


Act  Mar.  8,  1893 
(27  Stat..  684). 


Mar.  8.1894 
July  10. 1888 


AotMar.  8,  18» 
(27  Stat.,  636). 


nroUN   AFFAIRS. 
Li*t  tff  *mpUig/»  under  tht  Iitdian  Bureau,  «tc. — Contiiined. 

KHPIOTED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEKTICS.  JUiTE  30.  UU-GoDtbllwd. 


■stool,  flondrMU,  8. 
DaJL— ContlniMd. 

HoMkLocke Prinolpalti 

BUsafaeV.Wood..  ---^  — 

ZdytfaU-^oniej.. 


do.... 

.    Joly    T.IE 


•"ur 


HuylaL. 
J.Ccwhiui 


AbdId  Brown . 
So.  7: 

Uircla  De  Tioi 
Ho.*; 

John  F.  Cuwra 
Bo.  1: 

AlllBL.BnydR 

Fart  Apatlis  ftoordina 
(dtiwliArl   ■---■- 


Arlt. 


,  Fori  Apatlti, 


WflUam   A.    Saldom 


Xckon  8uo 

TaoBleAj^r 

Aadwvon  Dt  Shay.. 


Night  wMstimati .. 

DiaclpllDuiaa 

Fanner    uid  Indiutrlal 


Fab.  n.  I»N 


SupointondeDt. . . 


W.   Joly   1,18m 


t  Uaober  ud  !       730  '  U. 


Ju.    I.ISM 


(37  SUt  SU|. 


SilMliDlclidcDl  and  prin- 

olpal  tMoher. 
Induatrlaltueher.. 


BuKlnocraDd  blaskamllh . 
Blaokamltb'l  ■ppmitluo. 

Cook 

CarpenMiT'o  appnntlce . . 
AMditMtma&wi 


F.   ,    I.    I  Jan.  U,  ISM 
H.      I.    ;  Apr.  lO.lSH 
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Li$i  of  emplojf6$  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  eUi. — Continued. 
EHPLOTED  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBRYICS,  JUNB  30, 1894--Coiitii»Md. 


Name. 


FortBeUtnap  biKtrding 
aehool^  Fort  Beiknap, 
Mont, 


PodtloB. 


L.  ]£.  Coiupton 

EiTir*  E.  Compton 

J.A.G*iDboD 

EttaNewIon 

Minnie  B.  CathmMi 

Henry  Lodge 

irrlng  Black 

Ceoelui  Breanz 

Helen  Strong 

Liisie  Nixon , 

Roea  Enemyboy 

liande  Proper 

If  arv  Brown 

Maria  Denner 

Charles  N.  Damon 

VIstoGray 

Mary  £.dai 
HiighM.Nol 


ter .... 


Finrt  EaUtralningMhoot, 
Jitacitfoot,  Idaho. 


It.  M.  Jester 


B.S.  Clark 

Ira  Fiinklianaen 

Lillian  M.  Warner.... 

AnnaSoott 

Maij  Martin 

Rotn  Jackson 

John  W.  Parker 

Mrs.  Ira  Fonkhamen. 

BerthaF.  Dond 

MIS.KL.  Clark 

John  Bums 

DomN.Odekirk 

A.  M.  Farmer 


Superintendent 

Matron 

Industrial  teaober .. . . 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Assistant  lanndiess . . 

Teacher  

Laundress 

Assistant  matron 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  cook 

Teacher 

do 


Tom  Cosgrove . . 
Florence  Jester 


Fort  Lapwai  trainifM 
•eAool,  Fort  Lapwai, 
Idaho. 


Bd.MoConTiUe.... 
Maggie  Standing.. 
Came  M.  Halnline. 

Ernestine  Ebel 

Minnie  Young 

Harriet  Spof ard  . . . 

D.B.  Hubert 

Michael  Ketten.... 


Bertha  Standing 

Charles  Bronchean . . 
William  M.Smith... 
Charlotte  Woodin . . . . 
PiMcillaF.  Corbitt.. 

Lewie  James 

Lewie  Bronohean . . . . 

Annie  Grant 

Mabel  Lowrie 

Basil  Broncheau 

Sam  Frank 

Olirer  Lindslev 

JoeMcCormick 

Nora  D.  Sparks 

Bertha  D.  Lookridge. 

MaryOrr 

V.CMcCouville 

Nuicy  Yates 

IsaaoNescbel 

Charlea Lindsley  .... 


Superintendent  uid  Prin- 
cipal teaober. 

Physician  and  nurse 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Cook 

Assistant  seamstress  . . . 

do 

Night  watchman 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cadet  sergeant 

Principal  teacher 

Fanner  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Cadet  sergeant 

Matron 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Farmer 

Carpenter    and    wagon 
maker. 

Tailor 

Baker 

lilacksmitb  andengineer. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . . . . 

Assistant 

do 

do 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do... 

do 

Issueolerk 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Cadetsergeant 

do... 


SaUry. 


Sex. 


♦l.MO 
000 
730 
480 
600 
60 

eo 

60 
60 

soo 

800 
600 
480 
800 
780 
800 
600 
600 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

L 

I. 

H. 

H. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

\   I. 

W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


900 

000 

000 

600 

600 

60 

60 

860 

400 

480 

480 

60 

600 

800 

60 
720 


M. 


W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


July    1,1808 
. . .  .do 


....do 

....do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

.  — do 

Sept  11, 1808 
Dec  18.1803 
Jan.  1.1804 
Jan.  1, 1804 
Mar.  1.1804 
Apr.  1, 1804 
Mar.  18, 1804 
May  28, 1804 
June  12. 1804 


M.      w. 


V. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 


W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 
W. 


1.800 
600     F. 


600 

F. 

W. 

600 

F. 

W. 

60O 

F. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

720 

M. 

w. 

840 

M. 

w. 

720 

F. 

w. 

800 

M. 

I. 

840 

M. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

60 

F. 

L 

60 

M. 

X* 

60 

M. 

JL« 

60 

F. 

X* 

60 

F. 

JL« 

60 

M. 

x« 

60 

M. 

X* 

60 

M. 

X« 

120 

M. 

JL* 

600 

F. 

W. 

600 

F. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

60 

M. 

I. 

60 

M. 

I. 

May   3.1804 

July  13. 1803 
July  26.1806 
July    1.1898 

do 

Nov.  1,1808 
July    1,1808 

— do 

July  25,1806 
Aug.  1.1898 
Sept.  18, 1808 
Not.  1,1808 
Dec.  11.1808 
Jan.    7.1804 

Mar.  0.1804 
May   3.1804 


W.    JuIt   1.1893 


.do 

....do 

....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

July  16. 1808 
Oct.     1. 1893 


July. 

Sept 

July 

...  .do 

Sept 

JnJy 

do 

Aug. 
. . .  .do 
July 
Sept 
. .  ..do 
July 
Sept 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
. . .  .do 
....do 
...do 


1893 
1.1893 
1.1898 


1.1898 
1.1898 


1,1898 


1,1808 
1.1803 


1.1808 
1,1898 
1.1808 
9,1898 
1,1898 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  8,1898 
(27  Stat  684). 


Act  Mar.  8.  1889 
(27  Stat,  634). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1899 
(27Stot634). 


mOIAN  AFFAIBS. 
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EMPLOYED  IX  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEKYICE,  JT7KE  80,  iSM-CoiiUnlifli. 


Name. 


Position. 


Fort  Lapwai  training 
Bckool,  Fvrt  Lapwax, 
/doAo— Contianed. 


John  Frank 

Hobert  D.  Stninton . 

a  J.  West 

Sarah  Flynn 

Amnnd*  Green  — 
Annie  Min  thorn . . . 
WiHio B. Frank  ... 
Joeiab  Red  wolf.... 
JohnCEllwood... 
SilM  Whitman.... 
JnnetteEsekiel... 


Fort  Lmffia  troMng 
»ekooU  Fort  lAmit^ 
Colo, 


Cadet  eerseant 

Indnatnal  teacher 

Clerk 

Laundrees 

Amistantcook 

AMiatant  laaiiUreaa 

Cailet  fiergeaiit 

do   

do 

Shoe  and  hameua  maker. 
Cadet  aergeant 


Saperintenilent . . . 

Teacher  

AMiitant  teacher, 
do 


Thomas  H.  Breen — 

CarrioY.  Marr 

Minnie  M.  Birch  — 
•i.  Glenn  Lillihridge. . 

B.BwCniiter j  Blackamith  and  engineer. 

Conev  Bablo Baker 

Frank  Damon ...|  Aedstant 

Marion  Simms I do 

Thomaa  Damon do 

Jeana  Lucas ! do 

LapTd  Martin ! do 

Dudley  Williams j do 

Renhen  Springer i  Night  watchman 

John  Carrillo !  Cadetoaptain — 

WiUieStott j   Assistant 

Bert  Dunlap j do 

MaxT  McDonald •  Laundreaa 

William D.  Leonard...    Clerk 

8eoU Assistant 


Salary. 


tea 

720 
1,000 

500 
60 
00 

eo 
eu 

60 

800 

00 


Sex. 


Daisy  KUfti 

Belle  Beane 

Anna  J.  Cornell ... 

Lnoins  Lamar 

KayElphba 

Christine  Vioenti.. 

Mary  H.  Wife 

John  Mill 

Willie  Neal 

Crawford  Jnaqnin. 
DaTid  TsinleOay  .. 

Ada  Miller 

Bessie  Harris 

John  Lee  Jnlien  . . . 

Gnms^  Vigil 

Horace  Greely 

Jennie  T.  Breen .. . 


Fort  Mojawe  trvMmg 
tekoo^.  Fort  Mofopo, 
Arit. 


8.M.MoCowan 
L.  N.Charles.. 
Collins.. 


do 

do 

Asaistant  matron. 

Assistant 

d6 

do 

Matron ........... 

Cadet-captain 

Indian  assistant .. 

do 

do 

Cook 

Indian  aaslstant . . 

do 

do 

Cadet  sergeant — 
Seamatress 


Imey  StlUwoU 

Bmma  A.  McCowan 
Florence  Lovett . . . . 
J.A.LoTett 


. .  .1 


John  Asakeet . . 
W.E.  Stevens  .. 
Henry  Sohlegel. 

C.L.  Porter 

B.  A.  Porttf . 


Maggie  Pohfanan 
wTPngh 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician  and  principal 

teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer   and  industrial 

teacher. 

Night  watchman 

Cook 

Blacksmith  and  en  gineer 

Carpenter 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

Teacher 


1,600 

600 

600 

600 

720 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

240 

60 

io 

60 
540 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


30 
30 

540 
80 
90 
30 

720 
60 
60 
60 
60 

600 
80 
60 
60 
60 

540 


1,500 

000 

1,000 

500 
600 
500 
720 

180 
500 
720 
720 
500 
500 
600 


M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


Col. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Dee.  1,1803 
Jan.  1.18M 
Jan.  16,1804 
Jan.  1,1884 
. . .  .do  ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

....do 

....do 

Apr.    1.1884 
. . .  .do  ....... 


8U0     M. 
80  I  F. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

r. 

F. 
M. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
1. 
L 
L 
L 
I, 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 


May  28,1894 
Aug.  16, 1886 

....do 

Nov.  20. 1803 
July  5.1888 
July  1,1888 
..do 


do 

....do ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

....do 

Not.  14, 1888 

. ..  .do 

Nor.  L1898 
Nov.  14, 1808 
Dec  5.1803 
Nov.  7.1883 
Feb.  1,1884 
. ..  .do ....... 

do 

Feb^  2,1884 
Feb.    1.1884 

. . .  .do 

....do  ....... 

Feb.  13,1884 
Feb.  11,1884 

do 

Mar.  1.1884 
Apr.  16, 1884 
May  1,1804 
Apr.  23.1884 

....do 

....do 

May  28.1884 
June  1,1884 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Dec.  6,1883 
Nov.  15. 1883 

Jnlv    1,1808 
....do ....... 

Aug.  1,1883 
Dec.    6,1803 

Sept  1,1803 
Sept.  25. 1803 
Oct.  6,1808 
Oct.  23,1883 
Oct.  23.1804 
Jan.  8.1884 
Dec.    6,1803 


AetMar.  8,1893 
(27  Stat..  634). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1888 
<37  Stat.,  684). 


Aet  Mar.  8, 1808 
(27  Stat.,  617). 
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LUt  of  employ 6$  under  the  /jmIAiii  Bureau,  eto.— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JT7NE  80, 18M— Contliraed. 


Name. 


Fort  Pttk  Ageneif. 

FOPULH  BIVBE  BOABD- 
mo  SCHOOL. 


J.H.Welob 

Laurs  B.  Cottrell 
JuliaC.  Welch... 
W.  U.Babcock  .. 
Bessie  Carlson... 
Kary  Obergfelt.. 
Frank  Howard  . . 
Tessa  Bloont.... 


Fort  Shaw  training 
§thoolt  Fort  Shawt 
MonL 


W.H.Winslow 


IdalCRoberU 

Lawrence  W.  Parker 

HallieE.BeU 

Belle  Roberts 

Carrie  C.  Imboden . . . 
If.J.Pleas 


J.H.  Pleas 

Geo.  B.  Johnson 

Byron  E.  White 

John  J.Hall 

P.A.Walter 

Clara  C.  Blanohard 

Olive  B.  White 

Clara  Harrison  .... 
Josephine  Mitchell 
Josephine  Langloy 

KoraJoy 

Joseph  McKnight . 
Alice  O.Johnston  . 
E.  L.Parker 


Pearl  Dnnbar 

Frank  Choate 

Reuben  Perry 

Peter  Maroeau 

Edgar  M.  Gans 

Chas.  Iron  Breast. . 

Chas.  Conway 

Ines  Alvers 

EllaLUsieBurkles 


Fort  Stevenson  train- 
ing oehool.  Fort  Sto- 
venton^  N.  Dak. 


Oliver  H.  Gates 

Charles  S.  Dickenson 

F.W.Parsons 

Sylvia  A.  Kneeland. . 

Fanny  Staley 

James  Staley , 

Allie  Tower 

Daniel  Le  Roy , 


S.S.Latta 

John  Lowe 

Annie  LeRoy 

Mrs.  L.  Honse 

LiUieBell 

Rachel  Wolf 

Grace  Parker 

Janey  Bird 

Edward  F.  Braddock 


Mrs.  H.D*Voe.... 
Jaiuet^  N.BoUe... 
Emma  Aildns. ... 

Lnla  French 

Peier  Beaaohamp 


Position. 


Prineipal  teacher.  < 
Assistant  teacher  . 

Matron 

Indoatrial  teacher . 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Night  watchman  .. 
Lanndress 


Saperintendent  and  phy> 
ucian. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Clerk  and  assistant  ma- 
tron. 

Industrial  teacher 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 

TaUor 

Cook 

Seamstress • 

Assistant 

do 

do 

do 

......do 

Nurse 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent and  disciplinarian. 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant 

Teacher 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Teacher 


Salary. 


$720 
000 
600 

710 
500 
500 
000 
500 


Superintendent 

Physidau 

Clerk < 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer  and    iDdustrial 

tescher. 
Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Tailor 

Seamstress ■ 

Laundress 

Assistant 

Cadet 

do 

Assistant 

Principal  teacher  and 

disciplinarian. 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Cadet 


1,500 

000 
600 

600 
60C 
600 
000 

800 

800 

800 

000 

800 

600 

540 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

600 

1.000 

540 
60 

000 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

600 


1.000 
1,000 
000 
600 
600 
600 
480 
800 

000 

600 

480 

480 

60 

60 

60 

60 

720 

600 

800 

120 

60 

60 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F, 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Col. 
or. 


Date  of 
present  ap* 
polntment. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 


Jan.  10,1804 
Apr.  7,1804 
Jan.  10,1804 
....do  ....... 

Mar.  6,1804 
Feb.  1,1884 
Jan.  10,1804 
June  2.1804 


July  1,1803 
Aug.  26, 1808 
Sept  15. 1803 
July  1,1808 
Deo.  23.1808 
July    1,1808 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


....do ....... 

Sept  28, 1888 
July    1.1898 
Got   18,1883 
Sept  16. 1808 
Julv    1,1398 
. ...oo ....... 

July  6.1888 
July    1,1888 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  16, 1803 
July  21, 1803 
Aug.  1,1808 


1,1803 
1,1803 
3,1804 
1,1804 
1,1804 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

1. 

I. 

1. 

I. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

L 
L 
L 


Oct 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

Mar.  13. 1804 
Apr.  16, 1804 


Deo.    8,1803 
Julv    1,1803 

....do 

do 

. ...do ....... 

do 

....do 

....do 


Dec.  20,J803 
July    1,1893 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oct  1. 1898 
Nov.  6.1808 
Dec  SO.  1888 

Apr.    1,1804 
. . .  .do  ....... 

Apr.  1,1808 
Apr.  1,1804 
....do ....... 


Act  Mar.  8. 1883 
(27  Stat.  684). 


Act  Mar.  8.  1888 
(27  Stat.  684). 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
LUt  of  nsployA  andsr  M«  Jniliait  fiweau,  et 
EMPLOYED  m  THE  INBIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  X 


»^. 

P««lUi». 

^ 

s.. 

Col 

Date  of 

"^sja-- 

Art  £ln«ii*in>  trotalfv 
■dtwiL  fort   Stmn 

AotUu.  3,K«a 
(37  8U1..BB4). 

1 

1 

L 

S.'!;S 

JM     Twiu  trafnitv 

A  tlUr       im 

i.zoo 

l,2(W 
7W 

«oa 

000 

au 
doa 

600 
MO 

sw 

ISO 

ISO 

HO 
ISO 

«0 
«0 
M 
00 
00 
M 
«0 
«0 

w 

M 
300 

ira 
•00 

£00 
MO 

F. 

w'. 

■"i':!-^ 

(27  8Ut.,i34). 

j3  §«=.•::;:::■. 

VirginiiiFTHicu 

SffSJi^'::::: 

iDdDXtiitl  tMoker 

S: 

w. 

::;«::::::■ 

iSlJiSiS^iiito,;:::::: 

•'"'S'"""'™- 

Oct.  !».lf<S3 

B«pt  I.IWS 
....do 

::::do:::::;: 

Oct.   1.  im 

r'wilBW 

i!S'S^o''.i'™oi." 

1 
m: 

u. 

S: 
1 

M. 
F. 
P. 
M. 

w. 
■w. 

BhthudBubonlgh"! 

:::::S :::::::::::::::::: 

S!"i¥b'S;^i;-- 

s 

sst^'skS:;;- 

AHliUntUMhar 

do 

"-.2;%--^ 

AM  Uar.  S,  im 

3.000 
600 

eoo 

000 
400 
SOO 

IW 

MO 

1,000 

TW 

WO 
eoo 

MM 

«0 
BOO 

1 

BOO 
800 

uo 

110 
>0D 

MM 

M. 

F. 

\ 

F. 

S: 

s. 

F. 
F. 

f: 

F. 

\ 
1 

F. 
F. 

S: 
1 

wi 
w. 

1 

■w, 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w! 
w. 

w' 
w. 

1 

■  hi 

r.    S.18H 

Jo 

L    I.IBM 

la 

rjte£™r::::: 

Anfalant  tauher 

WUIS,""".::::: 

aidniiTPitilck 

AHlsCuit  matron 

iSStoiLPhfuii;::::: 

^^^,^^.::::::::. 

iSS"^  ■■■■-■■ 

^X^ii:::::::::::::. 

ao 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


LUt  of  employ^  under  ike  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — ContiiiiMd. 
BHPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  80H00L  SERVICE,  JT7NE  80.  18M-Continiied. 


Name. 


Gwnoa  training  tthool 
Owoa,  Ntbr^CcnVd, 


CbarlM  Lalioe... 

FEuklfott 

Susie  fiallook.... 
BoeePnlhAm  — 
JuUftBoUook.... 
Sarah  J.  JBentlej. 
Julia  Noble 


Qrand  Jwnetion  train- 
ing  tehool^  Qrand 
Junction,  Colo. 


T.G.Lemon 

Charles  H.  Schooley 

H.V.Lemmon 

Heinan  R.  Boll 

Nathan  Whitmlre.. 
Adelia  Alexander .. 
Kate  Bichardaon  ... 

Joe  D.  Oliver 

Hortenae  CaatUo. , . . 
Jamea  S.  Anglea — 
Freddie  A.  HToogh  . . 
Reed  J.Snyder 


G.B.  Jones 


Qrand*  Sonde  board' 
ing  oehool,  Orande 
Sondo  Agonoy,  Oreg. 


BosaBntoh 


John  Callaghan 

Margaret  T.  O'Brien. . 

Isabel  Petit 

Annie  Blland 

Clara  Stadly 

Eugenia  Hess 

Aoe  Hodson 

P.W.Mess 


Qrten  Bag  Agency,  Wii. 

OBBBNBATDATSCROOLB. 


BobertG.Pike 

Harr  E.  Bnrleson 

Jemima  W.  Comelins. 
flora  McCormicIc 


taOfOMOVEE  BOABDDfO 
SCHOOL 

Leslie  Watson , 

Hennr  N.  Shaw 

Hnldith  Watson 

Henry  Dioksy 

Mary  Weaver 

Nellie  Fowle 

LiUie  Gardner 

AlgerinaJonrdan 

Peter  Wankeohon 

Catherine  C.  M.  Shaw. . 

Joseph  Pyawhoait 

Peter  Boaaell 

Nellie  Jane  Osborne. . . 

Ida  Charles 

Etta  M.  Spencer 

Bertha  J.  I)ryer 

Simon  Wabanascnm . . . 
Alfted  TonrtiUott 


Position. 


Assistsnt 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  matmn . 
Assistant  teacher 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Teacher , 

Physician , 

Cook 

Searoatress 

Lsundress 

Shoe  sod  harness  maker 

Ma^ou 

Carpenter 

AsBlatsot  teacher 

Principal    teacher    and 

disciplinarian. 
Farmer  and   industrial 

teacher. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Ind  uatrial  teacher 

Aaaiatant  teacher 

Indian  asaixtant 

Matron  ami  neAmntress. 

Cook  and  laundress 

Aaaiatant  cook    

Indian  aaaiatant 

Aaaiatant  teacher 


Teacher 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Superintendent 

^Teacher 

Aaaiatant  matron 

Ind  uatrial  teacher 

Cook 

Searoatreaa 

Aaaiatant  aeamatreaa . . . 

Laundreaa 

Shoemaker 

Matron 

Fireman 

Carpenter 

Teacher 

Assistant  nurse 

Prlnoipal  teacher 

Teacher  

Teamster 

Aaaiatant    induatrial 
teacher. 


SaUry. '  Sex. 


1300 
800 
180 
120 
120 
500 
000 


1,500 
900 

000 
450 
000 
600 
480 
840 
OOO 
840 
000 
000 

000 


M 

I. 

M. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

I. 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

480  j  f! 

860  '  F. 

00  I  M. 

500  i  M. 


710 

000 

000 

60 

480 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


600  M. 


00) 
000 
000 


F. 
F. 
F. 


1,900  M. 

000  M. 

400  F. 

600  M. 

400' 1  F. 


400 
150 
400 
OUO 
600 
120 
OUO 
600 
150 
720 
600 
800 
300 


F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 


Col. 
or. 


Date  of 
present  ap* 
|)ointmeni. 


July    1.1808 
. .. .do  ....... 

Oct.  10,1888 
Oct  21,1803 
Oct.  20,1803 
Oct  12,1808 
Sept  28, 1886 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


July    1,1883 

. . .  .do 

....do 

....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

Aug.  11, 1893 
Aug.  18, 1883 
Sept  11, 1888 
Feb.  24,1894 
Apr.  17, 1894 

June  5,1894 


July   1.1898 


do ....... 

Sept  15, 1893 
Oct.     1, 1893 

....do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

Nov.    1,1893 
Mar.    1,1891 


Sept.  1,1893 
....do ....... 

. ...do ....... 

. . .  .do 


July    1,1893 

.  ...no 

Aug.  27, 1898 
Aug.  80. 1893 
July    1,1898 

do 

Sept  1,1808 
July  1,1898 
Aug.  30, 1808 
Oct.     1. 1808 


Iton  of  appro- 
priation. 


Deo 

Jan 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Apr. 


1,1898 
1,1894 
9,1894 
1,1894 
9,1894 
20,1894 
6,1894 


Apr.  16, 1894 


AetMar.  t, 
(27  Stat,  636) 


Act  Mar.  8,  1888 

(27  Stat.  686). 


Aet  Mar.  8, 1888 
(27  Stat,  684). 


Act  Mar.  8,  1888 
(t7  Stat,  684). 
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List  of  employes  under  the  Indian  Bureav,  etc. — Continued* 
SMPLOY£D  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUKE  30, 18» W  Continned. 


Name. 


<ir«en  Bay  Agency, 
Ifit.— Continued. 

OKBIDA  BOARDUCO 
SCHOOL. 


Charles  F.  Peirce  . . . 
HenrietUM.Kite.. 
Georm  W.  Hans  . . . 
Matilda  A. Stunn... 
Xaggie  E.  Harder.. 

Lix^  E.  Sturm 

Electa  A.  Cooper 

Amelia  Skenandoah 

Lvdia  E.  Eanp 

Mary  Marshhll 

Melissa  Keed 

Minnie  A.  Owens . . . 


OreenviUe  day  tehool, 
OreenvUU,  Cal. 


Edward  K.  Ament . 
Floy  M.  Ament 


Moopa  VaUty  bot^ding 
Agency,  Ctu. 


VaUey 


Henry  A.  Kendall 

JaneSplnks 

GiflordSpinks 

Pleasant  MatUton 

Ben  Hoetl^ 

'lames  Chesbro 

James  Richards 

Frederick  Snyder 

Charles  Hank 

Charles  Traoy 

Malcolm  W.O'Dull  ... 
Omduice  B.  Kendal . . . 
Maggie  M.  Brett 


Hot  Springe  day  echool, 
Mot  Springe,  OaL 

Adaline  L.  Brown 


Keam'e  CkifUm,  Ariz 


KCA1I*8  OA^ON  TRAIN- 
XKQ  SCHOOL. 

Chas.  W.  Goodman  . . . 

Mary  H.McKee 

H.  Sixa  Fain 

NonaPollook 

James  M.  Gates 

Polehongera    Kewan- 
homewa. 

Koabera  Lachy , 

(Jhncherimshe  Honani. 

K.  L.Ware 

Mamie  D.  Ware 

Lillie  Bums ^ 

D.C.Keed 

lielen  S.  Goodman 


Position. 


Saperiotandent . . . 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Assistant  oook 

Assistant  laundress 

Teacher  

do 

Indian  assistant ... . 
Teacher *.. 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 


Principal  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant 

do 

First  indnstzisl  teacher . . 

Baker 

Teacher  

Second  industrial  teacher 
Third  industrial  teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

Laundress 


Assistant  teacher. 


Superintendent. 

Physician 

Laundress 

Cook 

Teacher 

Assistant 


Salary. .  Sex. 


Col 


Date  of 


<1.200 
000 
600 
400 
400 
400 
800 
800 
600 
600 
300 
600 


M. 

F. 
M. 


,  present  ap» 
*  I  pointment. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


F.      *» . 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


600 
300 


720 
600 
540 
60 
60 
300 
•UO 
600 
240 
240 
6U0 
600 
540 


600 


1,C00 

1,000 

600 

600 


M. 

F. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

I. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

H. 

F. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


do 

do 

Clerk 4 

Teacher 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 
Seamstress 


720  I  M. 
60  I  M. 


OBBIBA  DAT  SCHOOL. 


J.  M.  Russell Teacher 

Effle  M.  Russell i  Cook  and  seamstress  ... . 


K>LAOCA  DAT  SCHOOL. 

C.H.  Fain '  Tsaoher 


60 

60 

600 

720 

720 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


840  )  M. 
600  '  F. 


000 
480 


M. 

F. 


720  I  M. 


W. 

W. 

1. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 


July   1,1803 

....do 

. . .  .do  *>>••.. 
....do  ••••... 
....do  ••..... 

....do 

July  16,1803 
Aug.  7,1803 
Jan.  21,1804 
Jan.  28,1804 
Mar.  1.1894 
June  8,1804 


W.    Sept  1,1893 
"W do 


W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W, 


W. 
W. 


W. 


Deo.  16, 1898 
July    1,1808 
Aug.   1,1808 
Dec    1,1803 
....do ....... 

July  1,1898 
Jan.  1, 1804 
Deo.  24,1808 
Mar.  1,  1804 
Feb.  1, 1804 
Feb.  17,1804 
Mar.  7,1804 
Apr.   0,1804 


Nov.  27, 1803 


Sept  6.1803 
July    1,1803 

....do 

Oct  20,1803 
Dec  7.1803 
Mar.    1,1804 


....do 

. . .  .do 

Mar.  27, 1804 
Apr.  5,1804 
May  24, 1804 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 


I  • • •#  • 


July   1,1808 
Mar.   1,1804 


May  10, 1804 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3.  1803 
(27  Stat,  634). 


Act  Mar.  3.  1803 
(27  SUt,  634). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1803 
(27  Stat.,  634). 


Act  Mar.  8,  1808 
(27  Stat,  684). 


Act  Mar.  8,1808 
(27  Stat,  684). 
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J^Ui  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIiLN  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  JUNE  30. 1894-Contiiiaed. 


Kame. 


Position. 


Kitnoa  Ageneift  OJda. 


fOBT    SILL  BOABDnia 
SCHOOL. 

J.H.Haddoii 

NeUie  M.Woods 

NsnoioB.  Moore 

A.  B.  Bowman 

Sarah  A.  Freeman 

Emma  Cooley 

Martha  DaUbger 

Jesse  DalUnger 

Jennie  F.  Pierce 

Cora  E.  Waller 

W.M.  Holland 

Caspar  Mow  way 

Kannie  F.  Haddon 

Louise  Huffo 

NellMonahsy 

KIOWA    (WASHITA) 
BOABDIKO  SCHOOL. 


B.  F.  MoCormaok . . 

Dora  M.  Jack 

Mattie  Jones 

Mattie  Smith 

Carrie  McCormack 

Anna  M.  Clark 

Geo.  W.Clark 


P.HHandley  ... 
Thomas  N.Garen 


Martha  WilUams.. 

Mary  E.  Daly 

Lanra  Doanmore  . . 

Mary  Green 

Alfred  Sloan 

Mattie  Primer 

Cliarlen  Goodin  — 
Cynthia  Mah  Jope. 
BettieV.  Benton.. 


BAINT     MOUHTAIN 
BOABDmO  SCHOOL. 


W.HCox 


Lucy  W.  Cox 

Anna  M.  WatfCn . 
Leda  Zimmerman. 
Kora  Halt  sohan . 
John  Horakah . . . . 
HaideeEwing.... 
J.W.Thomas 


Morgan  Csmots. 
Emma  L.Miller. 

E.F.DaTis 

Kellie  Chandler. 


BIYEBSIDB    BOABOnVO 
SCHOOL. 


G.L.Pigg 

Alice  Shearer. . . 
AnnaS.  Dyson. 

P.  H.  Handley.. 
William  Woods. 


Ether  Woods  — 
Mary  E.  Ridgely 
Winnie  Connors . 
John  Wolf 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Cook 

Assistant   cook  and 

butcher. 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Industrial  teacher  and 

fisrmer. 

Helper 

Teacher 

Assistant  seamstress 

Assistant  laundress 


and 


Superintendent. .... 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 
Industrial  teacher 

fanner. 

One-half  carpenter 

Night    watchman    and 

baker. 
Assistant  laundress .... 

Teacher 

Laundress 

Cook 

Helper 

Assistant  seamstrest. . . 

Sergeant 

...  .do 

Seamstress 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Helper 

Cadet  sergeant 

Industrial  teacher  and 
farmer. 

Cadet  sergeant 

Teacher 

Cook 

Assistant  seamstress  — 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant   matron    and 

nurse. 

One-half  carpenter 

Night  watchman  and 

b&er. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress  

Assistant 


Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


600 
600 
600 
600 
4«0 
480 
480 

480 
480 
720 

160 
600 
150 
160 


1.000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


720     M. 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 

N. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

L 
W. 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Date  of 

present  an- 

pointmenL 


360 
480 

160 
600 
480 
480 
800 
160 
60 
60 
480 


M.  !  W. 
M.      L 


F. 


I. 


F.     W. 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


I. 
I. 
W. 
L 
I. 
I. 
W. 


1,000 

M. 

600 

F. 

480 

F. 

480 

F. 

160 

F. 

150 

M. 

80 

M. 

720 

M. 

30 

M. 

600 

F. 

480 

F. 

120 

F. 

1,000 

M. 

600 

F. 

480 

F. 

360 

M. 

300 

M. 

86C 

F. 

480 

F. 

360 

F. 

160 

M. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


July    1.1808 

do 

— do  ....... 

....do  .• 

....do 

...  .do  ...... . 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  21. 1893 
Sept.  4,1803 
Aug.    1.1889 

Nov.  20, 1898 
Jan.  1, 1804 
Apr.  1,1894 
MAy   1,1894 


July  1,1898 
. . .  .uo  ....... 

. ...do 

Sept  1.1898 
July  1.1883 
....do 

•  •  •  •«&"  •••••*• 


....do 
. . .  .do 


— do 

Sept.  U,  1888 
Sept   1,1893 

do 

Oct  14,1893 
Feb.  1,1894 
Nov.  1,1898 
Jan.  1, 1894 
May  26, 1894 


July   1,1893 

....do 

— do 

July  29, 1893 
Sept  7.1893 
July  1,1883 
Oct  1,1893 
do 


Deo.  1.1898 
Feb.  6,1894 
Mar.  1,1894 
....do 


W.  I  July  1,1898 
Sept  1,1893 
July   1,1893 


W. 
W. 

W. 

N. 

N. 

W. 

I. 

I. 


. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
.••.do 


Item  of  appro* 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  3, 1803 
(27  Stat,  684). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1893 
(37  Stat^  634). 
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LUt  of  employ  A  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBYICE,  JUNE  80, 1894— Conthiaed. 


Name. 


KUfw  Afftncy,  OUa.^ 
Contiiined. 

BIVXBSIDK    BOARDHrO 

flCHOou—oont'd. 

J.  A.  Bnntin 

NelUe  E.  Shedden 

Liude  (xrimM 

Phillip  Uendrioks 

AmandA  Moore 

JDamaik  Ag^ntyt  Oreg. 

KLAMATH  BOABDUfO 
8CHOOL. 


Edwin  G.  Peine 

S.  Ella  Niokeraon . . . 
HnUmJ.Needham. 
Cirrilla  E.  Needham 
Caleb  CberringtoD.. 

Annie  Kirk 

Oeo.L.Nat]ej 


BiUa  White 

FInley  WUeon 

Mary  C.  B.  Watkinii. . . 

Ida  Chariea 

Emma  H.  Paine 

J.  W.  Brandenburg. . . 
Meliasa  Braudenborg. 

TAHTAX  BOABDUfO 
80HOOL. 


LeviF.Willlte 

Geo.  J.  Fanning . . . . 

FrankTerry 

LauraA.WiUits... 
William  J.  Staiford. 


Geo.  W.  Loosley. 
Geo.  L.  Nntley .. 


Emma  T.  Looeley . . . 
Homer  Hatcherson. 

Ellen  Robinaon 

Lnla  Brown 

Ollie  Brown 

Boea  Jackson 

Laora  E.  Terry 

Oakie  Matthewa — 


L^Ante    day    tehooL 
L'Anf,  Mieh. 


Henry  B.  Lohlin 

La  PoinU  AgtMy^  WU, 

DAT  BCHOOIA 

Fond  da  Lao: 

£.E.Lindaey 

Lao  conrt  d'OreiUea : 

Nora  Morgan 

Grand  PortAge: 

Moeea  Madwayoah  .. 
I«ac  da  Flambean: 

Cordelia  Sallivan . . . . 

Jalia  Curran 

Normantown: 

Liiaie  M.  Lampeon  . . 


Poeition. 


Indoatrial  teaoher  and 
fknner. 

Matron 

Teacher  

Helper 

Aaslsiant  lanndroM . . . . . 


Saperintendent 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

Carpenter 

Laandreaa 

One- half  ahoe  and  hameea 
maker. 

Asaiatant 

Watchman 

Teaoher 

Asaiatant 

Aasistant  matron 

Industrial  teaoher 

Cook 


Saperintendent 

Physioian 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

IndasUial  teacher  and 
engineer. 

Sawyer  and  wagon -maker. 

One-UiUf  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Seamstress 

Watchman 

Laandreaa 

Cook 

Assistant 

do 

Teacher 

Matron 


Teacher 


Teacher 

Aasistant  teaoher 
Teacher 


Teaoher 

Aasistant  teacher 


Teacher 


Salary. 


$720 

000 
000 
SCO 
150 


1,000 
600 
600 
600 
800 
500 
860 

200 
60 
600 
200 
480 
720 
300 


1,000 

1,000 

720 

600 

720 

800 
860 

500 
60 
500 
800 
200 
200 
600 
500 


*600 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 


•600 

*480 

*600 

♦600 
*480 

•600 


M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 


Col- 
or. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


w. 


w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap« 
pointment. 


Aog.  1,1803 


. . .  .do  ....... 

Sept  11, 1893 
Oot.  1, 1803 
. . .  .do 


Dec.  24, 1893 
July    1,1893 

....do 

....do  ....... 

do 

....do  ....... 

•  •  •  aClO    «•••••« 


!••••%• 


....do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
Nov.  15, 1893 
Deo.  24,1893 
May  M,  1894 
do 


JnlT  1,  1893 
...do ....... 

...do 

...do 

...do ....... 


•  .oo  «  ...•.« 

)  .  U  V  ...... ■ 


...do  ....... 

...do ....... 

...do 

...do 

Nov.  30, 1893 
Nov.  27. 1893 
Jan.  29,1894 
. . .  .do  ....... 


Sept.  1,1893 


. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

....do 
. . .  .do 


W.  ....do 


Item  of  appn^ 
priation. 


Aot  Mar.  8.  1888 
(27  Stat.,  634). 


Aot  Mar.  8,  1808 
(27SUt.,684). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1808 
(27SUt.,634). 


INT  94— VOL  n- 


•  Salary  for  ten  montha. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


List  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  BureaUf  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEByiCB,  JCTNB  80,  18M— Omtinoed. 


Name. 


La     Points     Agency^ 
F{<.—<  Continued. 

DAT  80HOOL8— cont'd. 

Pahquahawong : 

A.  F.Geragbty 

Carrie  Geraghty 


Temiillioii  Lake: 
C.  K.  Danster. . . 
Janet  Donater. . 


Lawrtnee  training 
$ehool^  Lawrence^ 
Kan*. 

J.A.Swett 

H.B.Peair8 


C.R.  Dixon.. 
J.  W.  Alder.. 
CW.  Jewett 
8.H.WUber. 


Position. 


Aaaiatant  teacher 
do 


Teacher 

Auiatant  teaoher 


Sarah  A.  Brown.. 
Helen  W.BaU.... 
Daisy  L.  Coors . . . 
Looiaa  Wallace . . . 
LaoT  P.Jones — 
Marietta  Wood.. . 
Mary  C.  Williams 
Laura  Lntkins  . . . 
Kmma  L  Clark... 
E.L.  Johnston  .... 

Julia  Ogee 

BachelL.  Steeley. 
E.  N.Kelso. .^.... 


B.O.Hoyt 

B.  Z.Donald 

Moses  King 

A.B.Iliff 

W.M.Lindley 

H.S.Hiokey 

Henry  Ketosh .  • 

G.B.I)ove 

J.M.Cannon 

David  Bunker 

Bohert  D.  Agosa 

W.H.Moffett 

J.B.  Chnrchill 

PhlUip  Other 

Fruik  Cowtnckninok. 

Anna  Fisher 

Geneva  Boberta 

J'ohnBaoh 

Anthony  Caldwell. . . . 

Hattie  A.  Patrick 

Henry  Bozielio 

Elizabeth  Hellawell .. 

Foster  Conlon 

William  House 

Ida  S.  Johnson 

Sigrid  Anderson 

Bavenel  Macbeth 


Lemhi  boarding  Mhool, 
Ltmhi  Agenoy^  Idaho. 


BobertKirkham. 
Mand  Johnson  . . 
Hattie  G.  Monk  . 


Mattie  Blackbear. 


Superintendent 

Assistant    anperintend- 

ent  and    principal 

teaoher. 

Physician 

Clerk 

Assistant  dark 

Storekeeper   and   iaaue 

clerk. 

Principal'^  aasiatant 

Teacher 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

Dining-room  matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Disciplinarian    and 

Darmer. 

Farmer 

Gardener 

Assistant  disciplinarian. 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  engineer 

Harness  malur 

Shoemaker 

Wsgon  maker 

TaiFor 

Cook  and  baker 

Painter 

Assistant  baker 

Assistant  cook 

Seamstreaa 

Assistant  seamstress 

Bandmaster 

Night  watchman 

Teaoher 

Assistant  lanndryman  .. 

Teacher 

Assistant  fanner 

Teamster 

Assistant  matron 

Laundress 

Assistant  clerk 


Salary.  I  Sex. 


*|000 
*800 


*eoo 

♦800 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


Col. 
or. 


2.000    M. 
1,500  ,  M. 


1,200  I  M 
1,200  '  M. 


720 
900 


800     F. 


M. 
M. 


Industrial  teacher . . 
Cook  and  laundress. 
Assistant   matron 

searostreas. 
Aasiatant  laundress 


and 


600 
000 
000 
600 
600 
600 
720 
540 
600 
90 
600 
900 

900 
540 
140 
780 
900 
600 
240 
600 
600 
600 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


800  I  M. 
600  I  M. 


600 
120 
180 
600 
120 
860 
640 
600 
120 
600 


M. 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


120  I   M. 
140  I   M. 


600 
540 


F. 
F. 


900     M. 


$720  M. 
500  I  F. 
400     F. 


120 


F. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w, 

L 

w. 

w, 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

L 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 


Date  of 
present  ap> 
pointmrait. 


Sept.  1,1898 
....do  ....*•■ 


.do 
.do 


Mar.   1,1894 
....do  ....... 


W. 
W. 

w. 


Jnlv    1,1898 

....do 

....do ....... 

....do 


•  •••■•• 


. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

....do 

Aug. 

Julv 

....do 

...do 

do 

....do 
do 


1,1 
1,1898 


»•••■•< 


. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 
....do 

do 

. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
....do 
• . .  .do 
....do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
. . .  .do 
Sept 
. . .  .do 
Mar.  1,1894 
Mar.  16, 1894 
Mar.  1,1894 
Apr.  1,1894 
M!ay22,1894 
May  25, 1894 


••••••• 


1,1898 


July  1,1898 
8^18,1898 
Jan.    8,1894 

Feb.    7,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priaiioii. 


Aol  Mar.  t,  im 

(27  Stat.,  6M). 


▲at  Mmi  t, 

(87  8lat.,e84) 


*  Salary  for  ten  montha. 


IHDI&N  AFFAIB& 
LUt  ^  latpJogA  tMdar  Ike  Indian  Butmm,  «!«.— Conttnnad. 

UtPLOTBD  tK  THB  JSDIAS  SCHOOL. SSSTICIt,  JDSB  N. 
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WlnSdd  S.  HOtdnKar 
Soda  Mstoz«o 

VoiuAHtor  day  teHMl, 


MtteaUn   boardtna 
itftoBi,      Ifmealm 


noraiiM  Atoblaon. . , 
J.M.BowUiKl 

Albert  La Pu''".' 
Henrj  C.Brown... 

l[uTA.SMd 

W!lJUmJ.l).Tli.. 

ChurlwBler'" 

LL-Wrigbt 


JflMi«t.j0<»V,  OoL 


Bush£.lIorTU 

a»bab*: 

lIuTL.Nobl« 

nrnhnllli' 

IT.  J.  Balibtiry 

Ajnu  C«llSPl«: 

3.H.Bd>btU 

Mht^-'pUB 

UauQnndn: 

HTlenaA.  Mlektnao. 
I«JaUa^ 

nonOdah 


iwSMoeai 
leaHolUdi 


VennleaHolUdaT. 


■  A.  Si 


tS^. 


JOHpUiw  Avil 

rrate  Wwd __. 

ChailB  B.  Vtxi 

AgBMtlalDD 

nonaos  WswUHafa., 

laaas  Dakota 

Chariotia  Baboa 


Fab.  21,18 

...do 

Uaj  21.181 


Jnlj  i,isn 

July  l,iaw 

July  1,18» 

Jaly  LUaS 

July  1,18« 

July  i.ms 

July  1,1803 

Joly  i.isin 

Uay  10,  UM 


Got.  M.18ra 
Jolj  10,  issg 
Odi.  n,isi3 
July  1,  isn 
Sapt  i,ira» 
Sept.  IB,  teas 
Oct    «,  im 

Ju.     1,1804 

....do 

Hay  nuM 
Apr.  1.18M 
Uay  10,  UH 
Jan.  LUM 
lUy  I%18U 


May  IS,  IM 
May  It,  IBM 
Feb.  11,  IBM 
Jan.  lS,U»i 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Li»t  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureai$,  eto, — Continaed. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  IKDIAN  SCHOOL  SERYICE,  JT7NE  80,  ISM-OootiniMd. 


Name. 


Mount  Pleatant  train- 
inp  tehool^  Mount 
Pleaiant^  Mieh.^ 
Contiiiiied. 

Wflli»m  R  Kennedy. . . 
J.  D.  C.  De  Jamette — 
Florenoe  L  Miller 


Navajo    Agency,    N. 

jr«x. 

VAVAJO  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


C.A.Merritt 

Enim»DeVore 

William  Kom 

Elisabeth  J.  Bowland. . 

J.S.Rich 

W.E.Hildebnuid 

Stailey  Korcross 

Carrie  M.  Darnell 

Elisa  W.  Tbackera 

CaM  Jackson 

Annie  Thomas 

Kate  F.  Darnell 

Kora  H.Hearst 

M.E.Koough 

Emma  Dawson 

Frank  J.  Gehringer — 

BLUFF  OITT  DAT  SCHOOL. 


AnnaCEgan 

Noah  Bay  Agoney,  Wath 

HBAH  BAT  BOABDHTO 
SCHOOL. 


A.J.Taber. 


O.W.Myers 

David  Govan 

Minnie  H.  Webster . . 

E.DonneIl 

Lncy  Brown 

Carrie  Trowbridge . , 

E.M.  Powell , 

PatMcCarty 

Charley  Smith , 

May  Jessie 


qUnXEHUTI    DAT 
SCHOOL. 


A.  W.Smith 

Kate  M.  Thompson  . . 


Nevada  Agency^  Nov. 


PTBAMID  L^KB  BOABD> 
INO  SCHOOL. 


David  n.Betts.... 
Daisy  D.Bndden  .. 
James  R.  Qraham. . 
Mary  Sutherland .. 

IdaLowery 

Emma  R.  Oatellns. 
Eugene  Fowler . . . . 
James  B.  Hastings. 


WALKBB     BIWB     DAT 
SCHOOL. 

EDenB.  Hammond 


Position. 


Clerk 

Teacher 

Assistant  matron. 


Superintendent 

Matron 

Shoemaker 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Teacher 

do 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  matron 

Second  asalstant  matron. 

Teacher 

Laundress 

Principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 


Teacher 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress  ...v 

Assistant 

Matron 

Male  assistant 

...do 

Female  assistant 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 


Teacher  

Seamstress 

Teacher 

Cook 

Assistant  cook  ... 

Matron 

Issue  clerk 

Industrial  teaoher 


Teacher 


Salary.  Sex. 


$900 

600 
400 


1,000 
000 

720 
540 
480 
900 
840 
720 
600 
720 
480 
400 
600 
480 
720 
600 


720 


000 

600 
720 
800 
480 
200 
120 
600 
120 
120 
120 


600 

400 


M. 
M. 
F. 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 


M. 


720 
480 
720 
360 
860 
600 
600 
720 


720 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 


F. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 

W. 
L 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Jan.  17,1894 
Mar.  15, 1804 
Apr.   6,1894 


W. 


JulT   1,1898 
....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

....do ....... 

Oct  1,1898 
Jan.  1, 1894 
Apr.  7,1894 
Jan.  1,1894 
Feb.  6,1894 
Feb.  21, 1894 
Feb.  5,1894 
Feb.  10.1804 
Mar.  5.1894 
Apr.  16, 1894 
May  14,U94 
June  1,1894 


Mar.    5,1894 


W.    July    1,1888 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

F. 

L 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w, 
w. 


. ...do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

.,...do ....... 

....do  ....... 

July  21,1898 
Apr.  1,1804 
Api.  19,1894 
Mjij  20,1894 


July    1,1B9S 


Item  of  appro- 
priatioB. 


Act  Mar.  8,18n 
(27Stat.,6S7). 


Act  Mar.  8,  IBM 

(27  8lBl.,684). 


July  lrl889 
. ....do  •.•••• 
Aug.  17, 1898 
Jan.  6,1894 
Jan.  6,1894 
Feb.  7,1894 
Apr.  18, 1894 
do ...... 


W.    Sept  1*1881 


AotMBr.S,  lam 
(37Stat.,<8«). 


AetMar.  t.1881 
(37  StBft.,  «M). 


INDIAN   AFt'AIKS. 
Lilt  of  emploifA  iM(l<r  the  IndUtit  Bitr«<ut,  tte, — Contianed. 
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ContliiaM. 


Vi«d  C  Campbell.... 

ICunBiita  L.  Flootto 

BUkf^amplMll 

WKltocTTlMddMk.. 
Albart  C.  TVrgnaon . . 

Jun  JohlMHl 

LaUla  G.  Bawb 

CharlM  Wosdhnll . . . 


KatUeWnlkSr... 

Xngene  Jonte 

OUTeLunbart... 


Jnlla  Athford 

Sua  H.  AtklDUB. 
Jeaaa  A.  BabblM .. 
BaqlamlD  Lowiy .. 


InniiU  Z.  Brrea. . , 

W.^Ray...... 

W.D.Ttaampami ... 

A^CSmltb"."!!! 

JaneaW.BilBT 

Fajao  RUn 

JnH.CbalD 

FbllUpLaTaca 


C.X.Xendan 

AUoeHalnn 

Laa  Daata  TbjIot.  . . 
HaylTiiBMllj 


LrdlaM.Kmida]]... 

Kun  SpargaoB 

M.J.I&dmU 

LlutoPtke 

Clara  Roab 

HarjrJ.HaiDea... 
Bda  K«s worthy  . .. 
MarrKtUHajea... 
UaLnppy 


Inperinl 


AMtaUmt    ludni 


Not.    I.UM 


^^TV. 


iMr  and  maahinlat. 


"i!;;: 


.    KoT.lO.lNa 


.   Out    B,ian 

Anft,  1,18~ 
Taly    1,18 

Feb.'liliiM 
Har.    S,  IBM 

,  I. ...do 

,   ....do 

Fab.    R,1«H 


iJnlr    1.181 


f.  I  Ju^    I 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


List  of  employes  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  ete. — Continiied. 
EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  8CH0QL  SBBVICB,  JUNE  M.  1804— Contiimed. 


Name. 


Osage  Ageney,  Okla.-^ 
Continued. 

08A0R    BOARDING 

soHOOL—oon  tinned. 


Zana  Baker 

Helen  Smith 

liouis  Baptitte 

Vanning  Halliday . . . 

Zacbary  Reeoe 

Edwin  Patterson  . — 
Alcoater  B.  Malaby . . 
Jennie  M.  Uptegrove 

T.B.Ba«n$tll 

Nannie  Evans 

James  Murray 


Pawnee  boarding  m^oI, 
jPawnee  Agency,  Okla. 


Position. 


.Laundress 

do 

Laborer 

Industrie  teacher. 

Baker 

Engineer 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Laundress 

Farmer 


G.H.PhUlips 

Mary  W.Wright  .. 

JuliaP.Fish 

Ophelia  Jones 

George  Howell . . . . 

J.W.Snthard 

Susie  Howell 

A.  C.Jones 

Nettie  G.  Phillips. 

Henry  Horst 

Louise  Horst 

Mamie  C.  Jones. . . . 

Frona  Clark 

Boss  L.  Howell . .. . 

Lena  Waener 

Kate  Robinson 

MaryE.Theiss.... 


Perria  training  eehool^ 
Perrie,  Cat. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Boys'matron 

Farmer 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  seamstress . . . . 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  cook  and  baker 

Cook 

Nurse 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

Matron 


M.H. Savage  .... 
Mrs.  C.  E.  ^vage 


Mrs. Kate  L. Davis  .... 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Rankin 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Marris 

Francos  M^lel 

Marguerite  Beholder  .. 

Samuel  Scholder 

William  H.  Roberts. . . . 

Clandina  Calao 

Ventura  Sanbel 

Joseph  Scholder 

Hapgood  Denton 

Damaso  Rodrigues  . . . . 

Sotero  Ama  go 

Jos6  Calac 

Felipa  Aniago 

JohnOrtego 

Lyllian  E^Harrington 

Phcenia  training  eehool^ 
Pheenix,  Arig, 


HarwoodHall 

James  B.  Alexander. . 

M.  E.  Culbertson 

HnghPatton 

Sarah  Nott 

A.  G.  Matthews 

Jos6  Mendosa 

Blanche  Edwards 

Josie  Martines , 

EmmaErastus 

Eliaa  Matthews 

Nellie  Jackson , 

Mabel  Edwards 

Hanry  Soatlka 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  assistant  ma- 
tron. 

Teacher  

Matron  and  teacher 

Cook 

Helper 

do 

do 

Shoemaker 

Helper 

Assistant 

do 

Seunatress 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 

Helper 

do 

Teacher 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Farmer 

Assistant  carpenter .... 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  seamstress . . . . 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  ... 

do 

Night  watchman 


Salary. 


$400 
400 
860 
000 
800 
900 
400 
400 
000 
400 
000 


1,200 
000 
600 
400 
S80 
600 
180 
720 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
180 
400 
360 
640 


1,600 
900 

600 

720 

600 

40 

40 

40 

600 

40 

120 

120 

500 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

600 


1.800 

1,000 

720 

600 

600 

750 

60 

60 

60 

60 

500 

500 

GO 

180 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
I  F. 
M. 


Col- 
or. 


W. 
W. 

L 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

L 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

L 

L 
W. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
L 
L 
W. 
L 
L 
L 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


3,1888 
1,1803 
1,1808 

18,1893 
1,1804 
5,1894 

15.1894 

16.1894 
6,1804 
8,1894 

14,1894 


Sept  1,1808 
Julv    1,1898 
.. ..do ....... 

Sept  21, 1894 
Julv   1,1898 
....do ....... 

July  81, 1898 
Sept  It,  1898 
Sept  1,1893 
Oct     1, 1893 

.  ...do    ......a 

— do 

Jan.  1,1894 
Mar.  1,1594 
Apr.  24,1894 
Jan.  14,1894 
Juno  1,1894 


July   1.1893 


.  • .  .do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan. 

Oct 

Jan. 

— do 

....do 

Mar.    1,1894 
....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

Apr. 
. . .  .do 

June 


1,1894 
1,1808 
1,1894 


1,1894 
2^1^' 


Item  of  appio- 
priaticm. 


Oct  14,1808 
Sept  9,1803 
Aug.  28, 1898 
JnlT   1,1803 

....ao 

. . .  .do  ....... 

Dec  1,1893 
Julv   1,1898 

Nov.  20, 1891 
July  1,18B8 
....do  ....... 

....do 

Joly   8.180t 


Act  Mar.  8,  1883 
(27Siat.634). 

Act  Joly  16, 1870 
a<8lat,84S9. 


Act  Mar.  3,  1898 
(27  Stat,  8M, 
684). 


AetMar.3.1888 
(27Sut.688^ 


Act  Mar.  8, 1881 
(87Stai.,888). 


INDIAH   AFFAIB8. 
tM  of  emptogit  undtr  tht  ItMan  Bwnau,  «ld. — Continued. 
UtPLOTBD  m  THE  IKDUil  SCHOOL  aERVIOX,  JDITZ  tO, 


Van. 

FoalOon. 

'a=£«iS!:?ga 

48 
HM 

«M 

SOO 

AM 
SOO 

i: 

H. 
M. 
U. 

F.' 

F. 

1: 

I.' 
L 

I.' 

Oct  H.1803 

D«.  1.1893 
...do 

ifWv.'is.iew* 

MS' 

Apr.''i;iai4' 

U.r.»,18»4 
Apr.  18,1SM 

A^tMtfimw 

IndiuIrUl  tucber 

Arthar. 

ssSsr°°"- 

AulBtmut  urpcutm 

KiS-W.:::::: 

1,BOO 
180 

too 

«oo 

M. 

m: 

1 

f: 

F. 
M. 

1.' 

w. 

Rept  !.iaS3 

Jm';  lllWM 
Aug.  31, 1893 
Sepll  1.1898 

Deo.  lO.lfBS 
Not.  24. 1894 
Feb,  «,1BB1 
Feb.    8,1891 

MM.°I7;iM4' 

JoiDH  It.  Wright 

ItoHl>aim 

Albert  CSolberg 

^■MAjnHw.^rit. 

WllllUDW.WIUon... 
ExtberO.  CstH 

M 

too 

840 

X. 

w 
■na 

240 

240 
ODO 

800 

U. 

f! 

M. 

u. 

M. 
F.* 

S: 

M. 

i: 
S 

F. 

f: 

F. 

S, 

F. 

1 
1. 

L 

1 

W. 
W. 

J«'  1  18W 
Oot  1,1803 
...do 

...do 

Jolv    1.1803 

6it''i;ii»3 

Oct.  ibVihb' 

Sept ».  1803 

M»  1,18»1 
M.J  81. 1804 

AHlaUnt  cupcaici 

CiilvlnS,Emer«>i... 

teias.™'"""-- 

J^^oT^d^^V-ii-; 

IT,Sr.::-.::;:: 

Uu-y  E.  DeDDlB 

?^;'R.S.r::;:-.:: 

ArHlitantDarpantcr 

AaaEstant  lundCM* 

Ai™^R.O.bom 

•CBOOL. 

K 

w, 

J,' 

I 

I. 

}: 

Apr.  1,1804 
Apr.  4.1801 
Aug.  18. 1803 
ODtf  20^1893 
Oct.  1,1803 
Feb.  11.1804 

«S.!;.'.~ 

HowBUMqrg-B 

s  «■ 

iKiS5S?£r!°.:;; 

AetVn.  8,1801 
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SHPLOYED  ISr  THK  TSDIAJS  SCHOOL  SSRTICB.  JUNE  80. 


Kame. 


Ptm»   Ridgt  Agency, 
i8.1>aA.-ConVd. 


PIMB    UDOK  HOSPtTAU 


K.J.  Huston. 
lUALeek... 


ran  BIDGK  DAT 
•CHOOLB. 


Podtton. 


Salary. 


Knne 

Aasistant  none. 


Ko.1: 

T.A.Hittaoii Teacher 

Ko.2: 

^ll«,B.H«.nr d. 

Z.A.  Parker do 

H.B.B10WB do 

Ko.7: 

E.M.  Keith do 

K0.O: 

ILCPreaeoU do 

Ko  11: 

J.M.Sweeney do 

Kal5: 

W.M.Boberteon do 

K0.I6: 

KW.Oleaaoo do 

K0.I8:  >  - 

JesaieCraTen do 

Ko.  19: 

Julia  Draper do 

Ko.  20:  , 

Clarence  T.Stara do 

Ko.  24: 

WiUlam  GarreU do 

Ko.  SI : 

WilUaa  H.  Barten do 

Ko.  3: 

K.W.TniJti do 

Ko.23: 
John  M.  a  Linn do 

Ko.  17:  I 

F.F.Cnahman do 

Ko.  IS:  I 

H.  A.  Moaaman ' do 

Ko.  22:  ] 

Stephen  Wacfoner.. do 

E.  L.  SeyuMrar do 

K0.IO: 

Johns.  Spear do 

Ko.4: 

W.IL  Parker AaaUtant  teacher. 

K0.6: 

LissleJ.Brown do 

Ko.e: 

Elmore  L.  Chief do 

Ko.7: 

M.  O.Keith do 

K0.8:  I 

H.LonffWolf. do 

Ka»: 

E.D.Praaoott do 

K0.II: 

O.  A.Sweeney do 

Ko.13:  I 

JaoMa  Knifht do 

K0.I6:  I 

A.  A.  Rohertaon do 

Ko.  U: 


$500 

800 


000 

aoo 
000 


Sex. 


F. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


W. 
W. 


I 


aoo  j  M. 

000  M. 
800  F. 
000     M. 


aoo 

000 
000 

aoo 
000 
aoo 
000 
aoo 
000 
000 
aoo 
000 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
IL 
M. 
F. 
IL 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

,  w. 

H. 
W. 

H. 
W. 

H. 

w. 

H. 


KoT.  16,1808 
Apr.   1,18M 


C.  A<  Craven ... 
Ho.  80: 

Jennie  T.Stara 
Ko.14: 

JoliaPeck 


do 
.do 


aoo    M. 
aoo  i  M. 

800     M. 

800  I  F. 
800  M. 
800  F. 
800  F. 
800  F. 
800  F. 
800  M. 
800  F. 
800  M. 
880  F. 
F. 


Sept.  l«180t 
....do ....... 

....do  .•••>•. 

. ...do  ....... 

....do ...... 

— do 

■  ...do  ...... 

.  ...do ...... 

. ...do ...... 

.  ...do 

> . «  .QO  ....... 

i 

w.  |. .. .do  ....... 

W.  loet  84,1888 

w.  I  KoT.  2ft.  vm 

W.  I  KoT.  17. 1888 
W.  Dea  8.1888 
W.  Dee.  8,1888 
W.  Dee.  18,1888 
W.  'Jan.  18,18N 
W.  « Jan.  11, 1804 
W.  I  Sept  1. 1888 


W. 

L 
H. 

L 
H. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
W. 

L 

I. 


do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Oot     1, 


Iftanof  appva- 


A«i 


8,188i 
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Name. 


Pins  Ridge  Agency^ 

PDOl    BIDOK    DAT 

BOHOOLB— cont'd. 


No.  10: 

JohnHutsel 

No.  22: 

C.J.  Waggoner... 
No.  24: 

HaiyT.WeUe.... 
No.  3: 

Mar7S.Tniitt... 
No.  191 

Lissie  A.  Bollard. 
No.  17: 

Phillipe  White.... 
No.  8: 

Mary  Morgan 

No.  16: 

Hope  Locke 

No.2ir 

Angeliqae  Barten. 
No.  23: 

OUtc  R.Linn 


P^I>uUm4    training 
§elu>olt  Pipestone^ 


Position. 


Aaaistant  teacher. 

do 

do 


.do 


do 

do 

Teacher 

Assiatant  teacher 

do 

do 


CJ.Crandall. 


John  H .  Heidelmao . . . 

F.  W.Werta 

FiannaF.Sipe 

Thamar  Richer 

Smma  M.Jeffree 

Xrama  J.  Werts 

Minnie  M.  Crandall. . . 
Alexander  McKay — 


PeiMa  Agtnqft  Okta  . . . 

fnom  BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 


J.B.  Brown 

Georgiana  Stehbina. 
Minnie  A.  Kennedy 

R.  K.  Ferguson 

Anna  I.  Deming. . . . 

Annie  Miller 

H.H.  Miller 

KllaLong 

Mnry  M<3)iudn 

Sato  O.  Spanlding . . 


POVOA     BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Joseph  D.KUiff 

Flccence  Fire  Shaker . 

AJuiieHobba 

Bertha  Black  Tongue. 

J.H.Barr 

WUliamSnith 

LouPyboni 

J.H.Poor 

Maggie  Poor 

M^5eL.Adama 

ABieSUton 

Bettie  Analey 

Willie  Barr 

Clara  Faber 

JesaaSUiff. 


Sonerintendect  and  prin< 
clpal  teacher. 

Phyaician 

Teacher 

Cook 

Teacher 

Matron '• 

Laundress 

Seamstress 

Industrial  teacher 


Principal  teacher 

Matron 

CoolK 

Laborer 

Teacher  

Seamstress 

Industrisl  teacher 

Assistant  laundress  . . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  hoys'  matron 


Superintendent 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Industrial  teacher 

Laborer 

Teacher 

Baker  

Cook 

Teacher 

Assistant  laundress .. 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

Teacher 


Salary, 


$300 
800 
300 
300 
800 
800 
000 
800 
800 
800 


Sex. 


1,500 

StfO 
600 
4U0 
UUO 
500 
400 
400 
600 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


720 
600 
400 
480 
600 
540 
800 
180 
400 
600 


1,000 
180 
400 
60 
720 
480 
600 
400 
400 
600 
180 
600 
640 
240 
600 


M. 

M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
L 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
T. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Not.   1,1888 
Feb.  10,1804 
Jan.    1, 1884 
Feb.  10,1804 
Jan.    1,1884 
....do ....... 

Mar.  9,1804 
Mar.  1,1884 
Apr.  1,1884 
do 


July    1,1808 


. ...do ....... 

. . . .do  ....... 

Sept  29, 1883 
Dec  11.1893 
Apr.  2,1894 
Apr.    1,1894 

. . .  .do 

June  1.1894 


June  2,1894 
Jnlv   1,1898 

....GO 

Oct.  1,1888 
Nov.  21. 1898 
Dec  16,1898 
Feb.  26. 1894 
Apr.  12. 1894 
May  9,1894 
May  80, 1894 


Oct.  30,1898 
Sept  1,1898 
July    1,1898 
Oct     1, 1893 
Sept  1,1898 
....do ....... 

Oct     9. 1893 
Oct  20.1898 
. ...do  ....... 

Dec.    2,1803 
Jan.  14,1894 
May    6,1894 
May    1,1894 
....do ....... 

May  14,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  8,  1881 
(27  8Ut,624). 


Act  Mar.  8. 1888 
(27Stat.,i87). 


Act  Ang.  IS.  1876 
(19  Stat.  208)  I 
act  Mar.  8, 1881 
(21  8Ut..880). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1898 
(27SUt.634;. 
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KauM. 


Podttea. 


Xana, 

IOWA  AND  BAG  AVD  FOX 
or  MI880UBI  BOABD* 
OrO  BOHOOL. 

T.MAToelliiai  Mainhall.  Saperintondeiitaiidprlii' 

I      oipal  teaoher. 

fieUBartlinf :  LftondreM  Mid  Matotant 

I     cook. 

Clara  D.  True T«a4sher 

HattieRion 

Jaa.  R.  Jensen 

JoaieVetter 

HarthAWbelaB 


nCXAPOO  BOABDIVe 
SCHOOL. 


CalTin  Asbnry  . 
Lena  M.  Scbarff. 


Charles  L.  Atwater. . . . 

Anna  M.  Schnflfer 

CoraTeter 

AJioe  IL  BatUoe 


rOVTAWATOMIB  BOAMD- 
mo  SCHOOL. 

Fred  T.  Woodbam 


SUen  A.  James 
AnnaDellts... 
ElU  Patterson. 
Anna  Erickson 


Isaac  H.01adiah 
HahalBGladish. 


INisMp  Agency,  K,  Mex. 

PUBBLO  DAT  aOHOOLS. 

Ooefaha: 

J.B.  Grostor 

Laffun  : 

AnnaM.  Sayre 

Santa  Clara: 

Tbomaa  S.  Dealer 

Zia: 

Caroline  S.  Hoamer. . 


Fuyallup  Agene^t 

OHBHAUS  BOABOmO 
SCHOOL. 


Andrew  H.  Viets 


Channoey  A.  Mead 

Emily  J.  Viets 

John  F.  Gortlon.... 
Fanny  Van  Katon . . 

LenaHeok 

Julia  Jake 

Joeepb  Choke 

MiUieDohse 

Cluuies  W.  Parson. 

Ifary  James 

Mabel  Benn 

George  Q.  James. . . 


Cook 

Industrial  teacher , 

Seamstress 

Matron 


Principal  teacher 

Matron  and  aasiatant 

teacher. 

Induatrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress  and  aasistant 

cook. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  cook  and  laon- 
dress. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 


Teacher. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


JAMB8T0WN     DAT 
SCHOOL. 

John  E.  Malone 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Physician 

Teacher 

Industrial  teachw , 

Cook 

Seamstreaa 

Apprentice 

do 

Matron 

Apprentice 

Assistant  cook 

Apprentice 

do 


Teacher 


Salary. 


Sex. 


$720     M. 
800     F. 


600  ;  F. 

800  j   F. 
480  '  M. 


300 

600 


F. 
F. 


720     M. 

600     F. 


480 
800 
800 
800 


720 

640 
300 
800 
800 

480 
480 


800 
800 
800 
800 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
M. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


May  22,18M 
July    1,1888 


W. '  Feb.  12, 18M 
W.  Feb.  11,1884 
W.  jMar.  8,1884 
I.  June  4,1884 
W.    May  22,1804 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
1. 


May  12,1884 
July  28.1808 

July    1,1888 

. . .  .do 

Sept  6,1883 
Dec    5,1808 


W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 


June  11,1884 


800 

250 
000 
600 
450 
800 
00 
60 
500 

eo 

150 
60 
60 


w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept  1.1888 
July    1,1888 

. .  ..do 

Feb.    6,1884 

Mch.  16, 1884 
. ...do  .«•••• . 


Sept  1,1888 
Sept  1,1888 

Sept  1,1888 


F.     W.    Sept  1,1888 


60 


«. 

1 

1 

M. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

H. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

July   1,1886 


...do ....... 

...do 

...do 

...do ...... . 

...do ....... 

...do 

...do ....... 

Aug.  26, 1883 
Nov.   1,1888 
Apr.    1,1804 
....do ....... 

....do ....... 


July  1,  1893 


Item  of  appro- 

prIaHOO. 


Act  Mar.  8,  1893 
(27  Stat.  684). 


Act  Sept  26,  18BS 
(7  Stat,  482). 


Act  Mar.  8,  lasS 
(27  8Ut,684). 


Act  Mar.  S,18M 
(37  Stiift.,181^. 
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Pvyallup     A 


Hallla  R.  SoDtliwark . 


AuUiBHeUuid.. 
HalaiM.UIUar... 

KnllrBlnM 

JohDHJloaaa 

JohaJotiiMan 


IfuT  woodmir 

KaUIaO'IMl 

CanUiH  PetanoD 

Jnhn  Aranatle 

Uitltapatt 

WUILUD  P.  Taber 

Bsnrr  Cn>H 

L1U7  Robvta...*----- 


CUnSoek 

IdJtaMiap 

.WUlluD  .r.^cAtMr . 
»  UDdarm  ood . . 


M«ltl«Gnbun 

liobml)  SliDtt.... 
Hatilenn  Bauni.. 

UolllaJndJra 

UarTX-Onbam.-. 

>sB»WllUmM.... 


giMp— A  (WUViind. 


JobDj.  UciEalB.. 


Cook , 

XMchor 

AppnoUsa . . 


BnpeTlBt«ii(l«ti  t  and  pilD- 
olpal  lavihar. 

AppnDtlee  ..__,........ 


Indoairlal  t«aaliai . . 


oJT" 


Sn  paiintoDdOlt  jud  V 
olpal  taaoher. 

Tudnatrla]  tucbar  - ' 

Cook 

Aaalatant  000k 


AanarlalaiidaBtaiid  prln- 

olpal  Maotitr. 
T«ohBr 


Indoitrial  tewilwi. . 


JnlT    1,1s 
Ka;  10.18 

JnlT  i.ie 

.    Oct.  X,l» 
CM.    I,  a 


Jul     I.UU 
Mar.    T.UM 


do.... 

D«L    I.IU. 
.    jDlf    1.18tS 
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KUM. 

Poeition. 

Salary. 

Sox. 

Col. 
or. 

'      Datoof 
preeeot  mk 
pointm^i 

ItaBoTapfn^ 
prlatlaa. 

^ii«jMn»  Agm«if^  Ind. 
T.— Ck>Btfained. 

QUAPAW      BOABOmO 

•CBOOL--eontinned. 
SollioWoolf 

AotMar.LMM 

(STSIbMM*. 

SwwnntrBaa               u.,.,. 

IM 
4M 
IM 
600 
600 
SM 
SM 
IM 

1,000 

F. 

F. 
F. 

£: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

W. 
L 

I. 
L 
L 
W. 
L 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

JaW   tUOt 

....oo 

— do 

Aug.  16, 1608 
July    1.18n 
Sopt.»,18n 
Feb.  M.16M 
. ...do ....... 

Mar.  IS.  16M 

May  S2,16M 
Jane  1,16M 
JolT    1.1608 

....oo 

Ha 

KelUo  Wricht 

AMlstaut  aoomatreaa 

Laundreaa 

Asaiatant  laondreae 

Farmer 

Cora  E.  Walker 

Anna  SmHh 

T.E.  Walkor 

XraJohDMni.... 

Aaatatant  toaeher 

Aaaiataat  matron 

do 

HottioMeKett 

8.  J.  Kelly 

HufuM  Bright 

■KMSOA  BOAKOnO 
BCBOOL. 

A.J.T»bor.Jr 

Catlierixie  M.  Kilboomo 

Aiaiatant cook  s.^^^^,*^. 

Snportnteiideot 

'  Matron 

000     F. 

K.  W.  Coanon 

Teaober ^  *  ^  x  a 

600 
600 
600 

8M 
6M 
6M 

4M 
430 
4M 
IM 
IM 
IM 
SM 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

CIatb  Allen 

do 

DotvM  Moor4 

do 

Elite  Lonff - -^,^r»,....T 

Aaaiataat  matmn 

Indaatrial  teocber 

Fanner 

L    t  July  10.  IMt 
1.      Joly    1,16M 
L     Sept  1.18n 
I.     JolT    l,16n 
I do 

"  .     ....  uO  .•••••. 

L     Oct.     118n 
I.      Oct.     t.  IMS 
I.     Jan.    1.  IWI 
L     Feb.  U,  1M4 

1 

Moek  JohniMMi 

Solon  Pfirrin 

Con  Pickering 

Delis  Hioke  .;. 

Cook 

^WmttTMti 

YordA  Robiooii 

Ifanndreea . .  ...... 

SHita  Peokham 

Awiatantifook ..x... 

Minnie  Sploer 

f  iimirpai 

Litsie  H.  YooBg 

Joele  Loflnnd 

Asaiatant  aaamatreas 

Aaaiataat  BAtron  email 
boy  a. 

M9MbudA9€n0y,8.  Dmk. 

DATBCaOOIA 

fHUeWbitoBirer: 
A.  D.  Harpold 

AotMar.S^lflS 

Toaoher  

6M 
6M 

6M 

M. 
F. 
M. 

W. 

Sent.   1.  IMl 

<»fllal,«B«. 

Bntle  Creek: 
Minnie  E.  Meodo 

do 

W.   ----*• 

Cat  Meat  Creek: 
R,  C.  Booer 

« •  • •    •  QO  ••*••••••••••••••• 

w. 

.-..d« 

Pine  Creek: 
J.  M.Corbin 

do 

6M     M. 
6M     M. 
6mI  M. 
6m'  M. 
6M     F. 
MO     F. 
MOI  F. 
MO  '  F. 
MO     F. 
MO     F. 
MO     F. 
MO     F. 
MO     F. 
8M     F. 

900      F. 
MO      F. 
MO     F. 

W do 

W.          do 

W. '....do 

W.    do 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Creek : 
K.  A .  Thimiae 

do 

SiBgThonder: 

Sidney  D.  Pnrriaiiee. 
Ho  Doge  Camp: 

J.  Fnnklin  uonoe. . . 

do 

do 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  : 

Mabel  C.  Bonnet 

Little  White  Rirer: 

Bom  A.  Harpold 

Cot  Meat  Crpek: 

Cloma  Boner 

Com  Creek: 

Hattie  F.  Eatos 

Pino  Creek: 

MarthoA«Corb4B.... 
BUokPipor 

Emelina  H.Tripp.... 

do 

Aaaiataat  teacher 

do 

do A 

do 

do 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Mar.  lS.t6M 
Sept.  1«16M 

Jolia  OordoB 

do 

Ai.         ...  .U9   .  ...... 

w.   ...  .do  ..•••»• 

w.   ....do  .•••••• 

W do  ....... 

w.  oet  a,i6n 

W.    Not.    4,  ion 
W.    Deo.    LUM 

UpperCnt  Meat  Creek : 
UbbieS.Thoaiaa.... 

do 

Ho  Doge  Camp : 
DroMlUHooao 

do 

Bntto  Creek: 

IdoMATHaddflS  ... 
IroBwood  Creek: 

Gopitola  C  Batter* 

Bnrtag  Creek:* 

ManrMcKlroy 

Lower  (ui  11  eat  Crt^k 

KAlioEBeuet 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Nime. 


R9$tbmd    Ag€tUfff^    8. 
l>dk.~Ooiitliiii«d. 

DiAT  ■OHOOLB— cont'd. 

Wldto  Thunder  Creek : 

BeiU.I>.Weet 

Ir<Hiwood  Creek: 

Geo.M.Batierfleld.. 
Snrlnc  Creek: 

ImmM.  MoElroy ... 
White  Thunder  Creek : 

MeryC.  West 

MilkeCemp: 

LoniM  MoLeoe 

Penoa  Creek: 

Xtanin  B.  OreMon . . . 
MflkeCninp: 

D.L.Me£M>e 

BlJiok  Pipe  Creek; 

JobnB.I>ripp 

Bed  Leef  Camp: 

Morton  B.  Bradford. . 
Oek  Creek: 

LftTina  C.  Tan  Horn . 
Bed  Leaf  Camp: 

Fannie  Bradford 

Oak  Creek: 

Martha  S.Carliale... 
Aseocy: 

Lora  A.  Burton 

Corn  Creek: 

B.  B.6oerte 


Potition. 


Teacher 


.do 
.do 


Aeaiatant  teacher. 


.do 


BtammdYaXUff^to^rding 
idkool,  £o«md  YaOey 


BoMK-Wateon 

DickWeeley 

Mrs.  Manaret  A.  Peter 
Mary  K  Craddock . . . . 
MabelDnnlap 


Teacher. 


Salary. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Asaiatant  teacher. 


......do . 

Teacher. 


.do 


8m4  tmd  Fo»  Agmcy, 
It 


W.&Stoope 


Am  and  Fiom  Agtneif^ 
OUm, 


BHAWHBB 
BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 


DeWittS-HacTla 


A.  D.  Allen 

J«naie  B.  Walbridce. 

Angle  Allen 

Lnoy  J.Soott 

aSlPeck 

Nancy  Scott 

AdaLockhart 

NeOSe  Warrior 

LoniaTyner 

HattleG.Daok 

Bobineon  Croaoe .... 
MaryB.anthler.... 


■aoAiiDfox  (matnaiF- 

n)  BQABDflro  SOBOOL. 


J.BLBoaa. 


MaryJ.Han. 


Principal  teacher . 
Indian  aasiataut . 
Aaaittant  teacher . 

Seamstreea 

Cook 


Teacher 


••00 

000 
000 
800 
800 
000 
000 
000 
000 
800 
800 
800 
000 
000 


Sex. 


H. 
M. 
H. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
H. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


800 
180 
000 
500 

500 


700 


Saperintendent  and  ]»in- 
cipal  teacher. 

Indnatrial  teacher , 

Seamatreas 

Cook 

LanndreM 

Laborer 

Female  aaaiatant 

Teacher , 

Aaaiatant  cook 

Male  aaaiatant 

Matron 

Indian  aatistant 

Aaaiatant  laundreaa .... 


Superintendent  and  prin> 
apal  teacher. 

Hatxtm 

Indnatrial  tonoher***.*. 


1,000 

000 
400 
400 
800 
800 
180 
600 
240 

60 
500 

60 
240 


1,000 

500 
•OO 


F. 
M. 

F. 
P. 
F. 


M. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
1. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap> 
pointmeni 


Item  of  appro* 
priatkm. 


Oct.  5,1883 
Oct  14,1808 
Not.  4,1888 
Deo.  28,1808 
Jan.  8,1804 
Not.  0,1888 
Jan.  9,1884 
Mar.  12, 1884 
Mar.  12, 1884 
Apr.  1,1803 
Apr.  28,1884 
Apr.  28,1884 
May  1,1884 
May    1,1884 


Sept  1.1883 
Oct.  12,1883 
Not.  1.1888 
Not.  28, 1888 
Dec    1.1888 


Sept  1,1888 


F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

L 
W. 
L 
I. 
W. 
L 
L 


W. 

W. 
W. 


July   1,1888 


..«•••. 


...do 
....do ....... 

....do  ....*•« 

....do ....... 

. . .  .do  ....... 

Oct  1,1888 
Sept  6,1888 
Ooi  1.1888 
Not.  17,1888 
Dec  8,1888 
Feb.  16,1884 
Apr.  26, 1884 


Jnly   1,1688 

Oct  15,1888 
July   !• 


Act  Mar.  8, 1888 
(87  Stat,  684). 


Act   Mar.8,188t 
(27  Stat,  684). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1888 
(27  Stat,  ^. 


Act  Mar.  8, 1884 
(27  Stat,  638). 


Aet  Mar.  8,1888 
(27  Stat,  621). 
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K«ine. 


Sae  (Mnd  JVnb  Agtney^ 
OUd.— Continued. 

aiO  AND  rOX  (MISSISSIP- 
PI) BOABDIlfO  SCHOOL 

— oontinaed* 


Bertha  Quigir 

Fannie  Hagemann. 

Simon  Eetoeb 

Hoses  MoKosato  .. 

Jasper  Conger 

Rhoda  McCoy 

B.E.  Moore 

B.O.Haghes 

SinaE.  &rnes 

Sarah  Carter 

Irene  Harris 


Salmn  training  $6kodl, 
Ohtmawa^  Oreg. 


O.H.  Parker 

BeUe  P.  Walker 

Hattie  E.  Bristow 

Ella  Watts 

Pradenoe  Miles 

EUxabeth  T.Adair  .... 

Orin  O.  Savage 

Henry  Roeers 

Jacob  H.  Baoghmaii . . . 


Axel  Peterson 

Theodore  M.  Thompson 

JobnF.Lowery 

Herbert  Thornton 

Mary  J.  Rogers 

Presoott  L.Rice 

Jonas  Laufinan 

Dollie  Laaftnan 

J&seph  De  Jname 

WiUJam  Tomer 

Qto.  W.  Rogers 

J.  L.  Baker 

David  E.  Brewer 

Wineftred  Watson 

John  C.Clark 

Emma  C  Pinkerton . . . . 

Clara  L.  Oilman 

Henrietta  Baker 

Thomas  F.  Roberts. . . . 

San  (Jarlot  boarding 
Mhoi)lt  San  Chrloa 
Ageneift  Arii. 


Thomas  L.  Hogue. 


Rachel  Lee 

AnnaB.  Gould.... 

Henry  Franok 

AhSon 

EUa  Brown 

Rose  Lyon 

Ah  Geip 

Chas.  W.  Goodman. 


SantaFi  narmaltehoolt 
Santa  1%  N.  Ifss. 


Thomas  M.  Jones. 
Edward  W.  Pike . 
AnnaC.  Ragan... 
Mary  C.Jones.... 

JohnFlinn 

Santiago  Sals 

MinaL.Si 
GUra  D.  Pike. 
Dora  Jann.... 
BstyesGunile. 


Position. 


Cook 

Seamstress 

Laborer 

Male  assistant 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  laundress 
Indian  assistant. . . . , 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith   and  wagon 
maker. 

Tailor 

Hamessmaker  

Botcher 

Baker 

Cook 

Physician 

Engineer  and  plumber. . . 

SoMnstress 

Baker 

Teamsier 

Assistant  cook , 

Principal  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Teacher 

Clerk , 

Laondress 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Shoemaker 


Salary. 


1400 
400 


Sex. 


00 
00 
840 
800 
000 
000 
240 
180 


8,000 
000 
500 

600 
450 
450 
900 
800 
800 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Shoe  and  harness  maker. 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

Laundryraan 

Industnal  teacher 


Superintendent. . . . 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher.. 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher. 

Baker 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Night  watohmaa . . 


000 

M. 

000 

M. 

00 

M. 

00 

M. 

450 

F. 

1.000 

M. 

000 

M. 

400 

F. 

00 

M. 

00 

M. 

800 

M. 

1,000 

M. 

000 

M. 

500 

F. 

1,000 

M. 

400 

F. 

500 

P. 

720 

F. 

000 

F. 

1.800 

720 
720 
840 
540 
540 
780 
540 
840 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


1.000 
1.000 
720 
720 
480 
000 
540 
540 
800 


F. 
F. 
M. 
H. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
H. 


Col. 
or. 


I. 

W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Item  of  appr»- 
priatioB. 


Julv   1,1888 

....oo 

Oct  U,1888 
Sepl  4,1883 
Oct.  1.1840 
Deo.  14,1883 
Jan.  1,1884 
Feb.  16,1884 
Feb.  20,1804 
Mar.  11, 1804 
April  1,1884 


W.  June  18, 1804 
W.  July  1,1883 
W.   do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


. . .  .do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 


V V    «         m  »  m  m  U  V    ■••*«•• 


W. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 


L 
I. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 


....do  ...... 

• . .  *  uo  ...•••« 

....do   .....a. 

...  .do  .•■•••. 

do 

do 

W.  !  Sept  25, 1888 

W.    Sept  87, 1888 

~      Nov.    1.1888 

— do 

Deo.  1.1888 
May  1.1894 
Mar.  2,1884 
Feb.  14. 1884 
Mar.  5,1804 
Mar.  18. 1884 
Apr.  1.1884 
May  1.1884 
June  5.1804 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

C. 
W. 
W. 

C. 
W. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

July  1,  1888 


....do  ....••. 

....do ....... 

....do  ....... 

....do ....... 

do 

Deo.  8,1888 
Oct  1,1880 
Nov.  17, 1886 


Jan.  80,1804 
May  28.1884 
May  2,1884 
Feb.  10, 1884 
Feb.    8,1884 

do 

May  4,18M 
Jan.  85,1884 
••••do  ••••••• 


Aet  Mar.  8, 1888 
(87  Stat.  684). 

Act  Mar.  8,  1888 
(87  StAt..  SO). 


Aot  ICar.  8,1888 
(87  Stat,  6361. 


Aot  Mar.  MM 


AelMar.  S,18Bt 
(87IMat,688|. 
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Name. 


8mU&  Ft  normal  $^oclt 
ContiDUAd. 


Joseph  Anderson. 
Tbeo.  F.  Biechoff. 
Annie  Sporlock  . . 


Bmntmhoardimg  9ehMll, 
AmiIm  Agmuy,  N^br, 

W.  J.  A.  Montgomery. 
Mt^iarette  A.  Frank 

Oraoe  Rsper.  ■ 

VMidS.^ 

Saraui  V.  Robinson. . . . 

Lonisa  Campbell 

John  C.  Booillard 

Harrej  IC  Abrams. . . . 

BlrdielUsley 

Mary  Moore 

Geo.  G.  Lawrence 

Daniel  J.  Lawrence. . . . 

lassie  Lawrence 

JoUeA.Palin 

Annie  A.  L.Kirk 

Mag^  Brass 

Angelics  Wiloon 

Ma^Khnne 


StminoUi.  Florida^ 
Fort  My0r9,  Flo, 


J.  S.Breoht 

Albert  Wbeaton. 


T.M.  Parks. 


H.K.  Sterena 

T.  B.Tippins 

C.T.  Tooke 

Sidney  H.  Morray. 


AsdboiM  boarding 
««Aoel,  ShoMkonc 
Afeney,  Wifo. 

Joseph R.  Thornton... 

MaofeHank 

FredPosey 

Pretty  Woman 

IdwardC.M^or 

Bessie  McKensie 

Tills  Peterson 

Xdith  Steers 

Charles  Myers 


Brnna  Murray 

B.R.  Mason 

Lney  Wanstall , 

direr  C.  Edwards.... 

Vslentine  Sasl , 

William  Sherman 


Mfte  howding  Behoot^ 
aant  Apmsy,  Orog, 

LydiaL.Hnnt 


FsnnieL  Peter.., 
Kitty  Chapman.., 

OsesrWood , 

Minnie  Lane , 

Samuel  Center.... 

M^Msar.' 


KanieMsokay 

liMtW.Oopelaiid. 


Position. 


Engineer 

Blacksmith 

Music  teacher  and  assis- 
tant matron. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant 

Industrial  teaober... 

Laundress 

Teacher 

Indian  aasistant 

Night  watchman 

Assistant  laundress. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Assistant  seamstrssa 


Industrial  teacher 

Carpenter  and  assistsnt 

sawyer. 
Engineer,     blacksmith, 

and  sawyer. 

General  laborer 

Teamster — • 

Carpenter , 

Niglit  watchman 


Salary. 


$800 
720 
720 


1,000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
800 
240 
000 
480 
600 
860 
240 
150 
480 
480 
800 
160 
150 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Cook 

Laundreaa 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  teachei 

Assistant  matron , 

Seamstress 

Aasistant  induatrial 

teacher. 

do 

Fireman  and  oook 

Laborer '. 

Prinoipal  teacher 

Assistant  oook 

Asaiatant  industrial 

teacher. 


Superintendent  and  prin 
dpsl  teacher. 

Teacher  

Assistant  matron 

Teamater 

Laundress 

Industrial  teacher 

Nurse 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Teadier 


1,000 
780 

900 

600 
600 
720 
800 


1,500 
600 
600 

400 
800 
600 
600 
480 
240 

240 
720 
160 
720 
480 
480 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 

F. 


M. 
M. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

L 

F. 

I. 

F. 

L 

w. 
w. 


M.  W 


M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


M.    TT  , 


000 

600 
180 
800 
800 
720 
500 
400 
400 
600 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

L 


W. 

w. 

L 
L 
L 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


Jan.  2S.18M 
Mar.  12, 1804 
May  24,1804 


Nov.  19, 1808 
July    1,1808 

.  ...do 

July  18, 1808 
July   1,1803 

.  ...do ....... 

....do 

Sept  1,1808 
Oct.  1.189S 
Feb.  26, 1804 
Apr.    1,1804 

ft  «  •  •  U  V  •••■••• 

Apr.  10, 1804 
May  24, 1804 
. . ..do  ....... 

May  26,1804 
June  1,1884 
June  4.1804 


July    1.1808 

•  • •  •  U V   •••«••• 


....do  ...•.•. 

....do 

Aug.  2,1803 
Mar.   6,1804 


Oct.  28,1888 
July  1,1888 
....do  ....... 

— do 

Oct.  18,1803 
Dec.  6,1803 
Dec  1,1803 
Feb.  1,1804 
Feb.  12,1804 

Apr.  1,1804 
Apr.  15.1804 

..  ..do 

Apr.  24,1884 

. . .  .do 

May  10,1804 


JnIyl6,180S 

Sept  1,1808 
July   1,1808 
Apr.   1,1804 
. . ..do  ....... 

Apr.  10,1884 
....do ........ 

>...do ....... 

....do  ....... 

May  26, 1804 


Itom  of  appro- 
priaticm. 


Act  Mar.  8..^ 
(27  8tat,6»5). 


Aot  Mar.  M80t 
(37  Stat,  084). 


Aot  Mar.  8, 180t 
(37  Stat,  628). 


Aot  Mareh  8,1881 
(87  Stat,  68$). 


Aot  Mar.  8,  1888 
(27  Stat,  634). 
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Liii  of  emplay4i  under  ike  Indian  Bureau,  ete. — Continued. 
BICPLOTED  IK  THE  IHDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICS,  JUNE  30,  UM-ContlBMd. 


5ltt«Ui»  hoarding 
ttAool,  Sifteton 


T7rl«hSi»rmy 

Aim*  Giurdoer 

XD«  0.  Sireiiiiif 

P.B.  JohnMm 

OiutATe  GeUlor 

Mario  DoLoenw 

Boplda  Vondorhoydoa 

lfor7D.Peten 

Wonnah  Clother 

Chao.  R.  Timor 

Xtto  White 

IforySproy 

Potor  Potenon 

BraOorfleld 

lUizChmtior 


Pooltion. 


BimndinoBoek  Ag€ntff, 


Dmk. 


AAnCULTUBAL  BOAEO- 

ivotoaooL. 


HvtinKoaol 

Bomordino  Wolkor. . . . 

Rhobono  Stoop 

AdeU  Bugoter 

FoUxHohoiMa 

Xdword  C.  Moof  hor . . . 

Kooalio  ▲.  Doppior 

CoeUioCMBODsiiid 

Tborooo  Morklo 

Mory  Wolkingolk 

Bonodiot  White 

Irono  filockliffhtniaf . . 

MaadTniTenio 

/■BooBrowB 


Snporintondont 

Toacher 

do 

do 

Hamaoo  and  «hoo  maker. 

Cook 

Laandreea 

Baker 

Matron 

Indiutrlal  teacher 

Seamstreaa 

Aaaiatant  aeamatreaa . . . . 

Fireman 

Indian  aatiatant 

do 


emJkMD  BITSB  BOABl>> 
IRO  0OBOOL. 


AjKMO  O.  Ft^doUe. 
MaryT.Bndger... 

ClaraFredette 

Jennie  HiU 

Mary  F.  Bnckley  .. 

Joeeph  J.  Hnae 

Charlea  WhitebaU. 
laldore  Waters  .... 

MaiyOaMn 

Nora  BraTeorow  •*. 


Soperintendent . . . 
Principal  teacher .. 
AMiatant  teacher. 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Seamstreea 


Aaaistaat  laondreM 

Night  watchman 

Aaaiatant 

do 

do 


Soperintendent. . . 
Aeaistant  teacher. 
Aaaistant  matron. 
Cook 


OnKMmiAL  WOAMDUn 


Peatiiue  B.  Sooderef  • 

Xfiaabeth  O.  Schonlo  . 
Sarapliae  K.  Bcker . . . 
BridcetMeCalUfaa.. 

Plaokia  Schaefor 

Ada  Heart 

Joeeph  Helmlf 

PHroalUa  Chfiiff 

WalbnrnEaae 

Ana  B.PIeete 

AJphoMa  Bright 

Oeear  J.  D.  Hodgklao  . 
Benedict  Ramsey..... 

Oetarla  Valaodre 

Tbecia  Hiaee 

Albert  Walker 


Indtutrial  teacher 
Nlsht  watchman  . 
Indian  aeeietent .. 

Laondreea 

Indian  aeaietant . .. 
Principal  teacher. 


Soperinteadeat. 


Prinolpal  teacher . 
Aaeiatant  teacher. . 

do 

Matron 

AoMiatant  nnree  ... 
Indtutrial  t^fccher 

Cook 

Hoepitaloook 

SeamatreM , 

LaaDdre«e 

Night  watchman . , 

AMiatant , 

Jo 

HoeplUl 
Aaafetent 
do... 


Salary. 


♦1.200 
000 
000 

eoo 

600 
420 
800 
800 
720 
720 
400 
800 
800 
150 
150 


1,000 
720 
000 
480 
000 
800 
480 
480 
800 
120 
800 
840 
240 
140 


1,000 
000 

480 
480 
480 
000 
800 
140 
480 


Sex. 

Col. 
or. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

Date  of 
preeent  ap- 
pointment. 


M.  I  W. 


F. 
M. 


M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M., 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


240      F. 
720     F. 


tooo 

710  I 
000  , 

000  , 

480 
140 
000 

480 
800 
4W 


F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


L 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


800 

F. 

800 

M. 

240 

M. 

240 

F. 

800 

F. 

800 

M. 

140 

J. 

w. 
w. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
L 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
W. 
L 
H. 


Feb.  1,1884 
JolT  1,1888 
....do  ....•■, 

. ...do  .•••••. 

.  .  .  .Qv  ....... 

....do ....... 

....do 

Oot.  1,1888 
Jan.  »,1884 
Jan.  22,1884 
Jan.  11,1884 
Mar.  12. 1884 
Mar.  7.1884 
Mar.  5,1884 
Apr.  10,1884 


July  1, 
. ...do . . 
....do.. 
....do .. 
. . .  .do  . . 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
....do .. 
. . .  .do  . . 
Oot  1, 
Sept.  U,  1888 
Sept.  18, 1808 
Oct.  1,1808 
Jan.    1,1884 


Not.  0,_.„ 
Not.  M,  1888 
Not.  0,18n 
....do  ....... 

....do  ......L 

Oot  1,1888 
Jan.  1,1884 
Apr.   1,1884 

— do 

May    1,1884 


July    1,1888 

•••••QO  *••*•• 

do 

Sept  1,1888 
JiUt    1,1888 

— do 

....do  ....... 

.. . .do ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

....do  ....... 

...do 

Sept  1,1888 
. . . .  .do  ...... 

Oet  1,1888 
Jan.  1,1884 
1. 


AotMar.S, 

(18  8tak,1888^ 


Aet 
(17 


Mar.  SLUM 


Aet  Mar.  S,UB8 
(S7Stat^«84^ 


mVIAV  AFFAIB8. 


LUt  of  vatpIoyM  wtdtr  (>«  /wlias  Air«aii,  «le. — Continiied. 

EVPLOTKD  IN  THE  DTDIAS  BCBOOL  SERVICE.  JUHE  30,  IHM— CoDtlniied. 


T)Mot 

■"S£,S^ 

D1.TB0BO0U. 
/mmMPbeMnt 

•iS 

s 

IL 

i 

i. 

W. 
B. 
L 

SS.iffi 

a*rt.  i,i8w 

::::do:""" 

(37  8UCC30. 

O-SSll: 

isrSi^"-"-"- 

aoo 

ISO 

5! 

s 

■w. 

I. 
W. 
I. 

Jul.  31.  IBM 

Sopt.  Lisas 

(17  But..  OH). 

-m!^'  .... 

• 

hS^SSj:::::.:: 

ii;iiS;:::::::::::::::::: 

■■ss 

aoo 

no 

i 

f 

F 

£ 

F 

(n8»t.,«37>. 

iHli€ 

3= 

— S' 

Apr.    l,189i 

Cook 

Sffir.:;;:;::::;:::: 

^wS^'""'" 

MO 

300 

f 

w. 

Oct     1,18»B 
Apr.    1,1BH 

(IT  But.,  CM). 

"^"'^JSEi"'"*-' 

Act  Adf.  IS.  im 
(IS  But.  W). 

710 

If 

w. 

Oot     l,18n 

ActJiui«U,lS80 

(i7aut,a«). 

OUUT   MuaMHO 
LMrt.D.W«Mn 

Sr?"'r;. 

1,000 

no 

■m 

ton 

i 

M. 

I 

F. 

S. 

F. 

V. 

I: 

Jul;    I,18n 
Dm.    1,18>:i 

»r::r's;i";:;;- 

■OBOOI. 

"S^^-rr: 

1.000 

lao 

730 

730 

soo 

K. 
F. 

5: 

H. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

W. 

w. 

Jul  J    Lisas 
....do 

:::1: ::::::: 

....do 

S.PL  Lisie 

LilllMi  UkUbr 

'^'~* 

1.000 
MO 
WD 
•00 

F. 

w. 
v'. 

Aog.  Lin 

UhIi!  CTllinTlii 

IHT  94— VOL  U S5 
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Liet  of  employes  uiuhr  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  m  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVIGQEB,  JUNE  30,1  «>4.-Continaed. 


Name. 


VmatUla  boarding 
tehoolt  Umatilla 
Agwneif,  Oreg. — Cont'd. 


EmniA  Cnwford . . . 
Hftrgaret  McCann. 

Rom  Pambnm 

James  Mason 

Jennie  Lightfoot. . . 


VUdh  dayiehool^Ukiah, 
Cal. 


Martha  B.  Glacier. 


WarA  Spring9  Agmcift 
Oreg. 

SimrASHO     BOARDINO 
SCHOOL. 


S.L.H6rtzog. 


Kate  Lister 

Peter  Kalama 

Gertie  Liard 

Liszie  Sherrard 

KateHeisler 

Hattie  Morgan 

Jackson  Queh  pah  mab 
Sarah  LnxiUo « 


WABM  8PIUR08  BOABD- 
nfO  SCHOOL. 

Eugene  C.  Nardin 

Paul  Bannock 

Nugen  Kants 

Lucy  Smith 

Munr  Belle  Clay 

Ruth  Cooper 

Grace  Albert 

Martha  Washumps. . . 
Mrs.  Nugen  Kautz 

Weatern  Shoghone 
boarding  iehool,  Wett- 
«m  Shoshone  Agency  ^ 

Nev. 


Position. 


Seamstress 

Teacher 

Indian  assistant. . . 
Industrial  teacher. 
Laundress 


Salary. 


$400 
600 
180 
000 
400 


Teacher 


000 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Laundress 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant 

do 


George  W.King 


MarvL.Bowerx 

"W.  V  incent  Graves . . 

Marthas.  King 

William  K.  Bower  . . 
Jennie  M  Boldan . . . 


Superintendent . . . . 

Assistant 

Industrial  teacher . 

Laundress 

Matron , 

Assistant  teacher. . 

Assistant 

Seamstress 

Principal  teacher 
cook. 


and 


Superintendent  and  prin> 
cipal  teacher. 

Matron 

Teacher 

Cook 

Industrial  teacbw 

Seamstress 


900 

(too 

720 
400 
000 
480 
480 
120 
120 


Sex. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
M 
P. 


P. 


1,000 
120 
720 
400 
600 
GOO 
120 
480 
480 


AdaD. Graves <  Laundress. 


WMU  Earth  Agency, 
Kinn. 

LEECH  LAKE  BOABDINQ 
SCHOOL. 

Kranth  H.  Cressman. . 

William  Braunoband. 

Emily  H.Peake 

StoUa  Cress 

Lenore  H.  Wolfe 

Mary  R.  Canpbell  — 
Mary  Taylor.^ 

PI5B    POINT    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


John  A.  Oakland. 


Superintendent  and  ]»in 
<apal  teacher. 

Janitor 

Assistant  teacher 

Seamstress 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 


1,000 

540 
600 
480 
600 
40O 
400 


840 

300 
600 
480 
600 
360 
300 


M. 

P. 
M. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
P. 


M. 
M. 
M 
P. 
P. 
P. 
F. 
P. 
P 


M. 

P. 
M. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Col- 
or. 


Date  of 
present  ap- 
pointment. 


W. 
W. 
L 
W. 


Sept  1,1893 

do 

Feb.    0.18M 
Apr.    1,1804 


W do 


W. 


ItMu  of  appro- 
priation. 


Oct     1, 1893 


W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

L 

L 


W. 

L 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

H. 


July   1,1893 


....do 

— do 

Sept. 

Deo. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 


1,1898 
1,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 


Jan.  15,1894 


Mar. 

July 

Sept 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Oct 

Jan. 

Mar. 


14.1894 

1,1898 

25,1898 

20,1898 

20.1898 

1.1894 

1,1893 

27,1894 

20,1894 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 

H. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

L 

L 


Jan.  12,1894 

Dec  1,1898 
July  1,1893 
Jan.  12.1894 
May  1,1894 
May  14, 1894 
do 


Dec.    1. 1893 

Sept  1,1893 
Jan.  23.1894 
Jan.  ].  1894 
Feb.  1,1694 
Apr.  1,1894 
— do 


840     M.  '  W.    July    1, 1893 


Act  Aug.  5, 1802 
(22  Stat,  298). 


Act  Mar.  8,  180S 
(27Stot..634). 


Act  Mar.  8.  1883 
(27  Stat..  634). 


Act  Mar.  3,  1893 
(27  Stat.,  634). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1803 
(27  Stat,  632). 


UfDLUT  AFFAIBS. 

XW  «/  oapIoyA  mndtr  On  /ndioii  AtrMW,  «(a.— Contlntied. 
UPIAXBD  m  TEIK  IMDIAIT  BCBOOL  BEBTICX,  JUITR  K>.  UM-Contiinied. 


Minnie  PUUlpL 

Btuyiokubookar... 
JannleTlbben*.. 


Joliiu  E.  Bnnra. . . 


H.S.WlUon _ 

HuyaBOfdlih.... 
TuuU.WUhiii.... 
Ellubelh  QniM ... 
Uwlaline  Jaordan  — 
Cwpw  Thompioii .. 


S.H.Hiioie 

UuT  JMikaon 

Melll*  E.  Qnothui. . 
UarthaS-Tlndill... 


UutDi 

UMotialJ 


Robn«B«Mill*a... 


Edith  ILCiutf.... 
JalU  Cbuid<m»U 
Julia  H.OnMn.. 
O.  CliBadiniDMt — 


AUMSlmiHa 

Miule  Xbhbkagb . 
PgulHantHV 

ssrs.".: 


Sruaod  Eoyirt... 


OrtkTvn 

KonWaUan 

HanVIkk 

H.j:KU|aar 

JMobaSolt 

c)MdMa*dJ*r 

AUosCatUB 

JcoBT  D.  Bulk* 

Annb  Allan 

Pknaoa  I.  Klliw. . 


.'"S."-. 


Aulatut  matron 

Carpcntet  and  laduatrlal 


.'"S..-: 

....do 

...to 


Apr.   l.U 

jAs  1,U 


BnpflriqtaDdmt. . . 


ladiutrlal  teanbar. . . 


a^* 


.    Dee.  11,1893 

,    J^    1.1B~ 

'.  Oit.  IsIVs 
JnlT  l.Ul 
OM.   10,18 


Apr.  IT,  IBM 
,    jDDalT.UN 
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List  of  emplojfM  under  ike  IndMn  Bureau,  eto.— Continued, 
EHPLOrSD  IN  THB  IKDIAK  SCHOOL  SBBYICS,  JXJinE  80,  UM-GoAlfaraM. 


KaiDC. 


YmUtUm  boarding 
tehpol,  Yankton 
Ag^noff,  8.  Dak. 


K.  D.Wood... 
M.K.Wood... 
M.  F.  Wa^er. 
H.  CooTDoyer. 
M.C.Ellia... 

E.B.£ly 

CV.Cndg.... 

I.KUlt 

J.  Choteaa  — 
J.  Strieker.... 

L.  Joata ...... 

CWood 


J.Tbomat ... 
L.A.AUen.. 

P.BUnk 

M.LBonnio . 

M.BddT 

W.M.J«yiM>. 
E.  M.  LaiDont 
S. 


Podtton. 


Soporintoodoot.  •  • 

Toftobor 

do 

Indian  »Mi«t*iit . . 
AaaUtADt  matron. 
Cook 


AaaUUnt 

do 

do 

do 

AaaUtant    lad n atrial 
toachar. 

Cook 

T  aundrwi 

Nifht  watchman 

Aaalatant  toaobar < 

Matron • 

Indnatrial  taaoher 

Indian  aaaiatant 

do 


Salaiy. 


$1,900 
600 
600 
480 
400 
480 
480 
190 
120 
120 
120 
840 

480 

480 


Sex. 


F. 

F. 
200  .  M. 
480   F. 


600 
720 
120 
120 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


IL 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

L 

P.  . 

I. 

P. 

L 

F. 

L 

M. 

L 

DateeT 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


JnlT   1, 
....do  .. 

do .. 

....do  .. 
Sent  1, 


.'-"io  "•. 


. . .  .do  .  • 
. ..  .do .. 
....do .. 

do  . . 

Sept  1, 


L  Oot  26,1888 

L  Not.  2,1888 

I.  Not.   8. 1 

I.  Deo.    5,1888 

W.  Not.  28.1888 

W.  Apr    8,1884 

L    do 

L   I. ...do 


of 


A«llUr.S,UM 

<l7  8lnlnl84». 


SMPLOYBD  IN  THE  FIXLD.  JUNE  80,  1884.  UNDER  ACT  OF  MABCH  8, 1888,  AND  OTHXX 

LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 

• 

a 

1 

Poaition. 

TBBBrrOBT  ov 
ALAMKA. 

Com 


;ompen* 
aation. 


I 


Oeonta  Koatrometi*  I. 

BOff. 

Sdmond  Armatroofc .  L 

Rndolph  Walton L 

Jamea  Jaokson I. 

Aoinutn*  Bean L 

Saginaw  Jake I. 

Kent  a  kooae  ........  I. 

lakaNahk L 

DonaWak L 

JohnWiUiamB I. 

Andrew  Plaateth I. 

JobnShadeatT I. 

Edward  Benaon L 

Tbomaa  Tnxirana  ...  I. 

Caekocktee L 

William  Sboakm  ....  1. 

SiDMti  Keith ;  L 

C;«orfe  Shaaka ,  L 

ThomaaSkloalkah  .  I. 

Don  Waklah L 


AomcT, 
I 


Oapt    Lorraao 

Cookr. 
H.  L.  Meln^yre . 


3 

e 

a 
t 


w. 
w. 


Ari'f  aceaftNoM. 
CiTUe«gr..«8.600 


MOWT.— eon  tinned. 


B.C.Oafiet( 

OeorceSw  Martin 
Charfea  Abrer... 
SilaaG.Cran^eQ. 

T.C.Price 

I^J.Cooke 

Martin  Hawkina 
Chariea  Peteraoo 


Marlon  F.  Oleeeon .. . 

Jack  Miller 

Joeeph  Tromhley.... 
Looiae  Sanderaon. . . . 

CharlMBoae 

Prank  Yielle 

Edward  Jaek 

Loaia  Trombley 

Henry  Bobare 


J 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 
I. 


Alex.  Onardipee L 


PaolAnatln I  I. 


I  Harriaon  Tearing  j  L 
I      Lodae. 
DaridUtUadof 


I. 
L 


St«pb<4i  Bollaboe. . . 
Pater  Champlne I  L 


Clerk 

PhTalcian.. 
Farmer  — 
Carpenter.. 

>   •   •   alto  •••«»•« 

laaoe  clerk. 
Blackandth. 
littant 


.do 


Batcher ... 
Interpreter 
Laborer ... 

i.  ...do .  ..«••, 
....do , 

...  do 

Bl'kamltb'a 
I  ^apprrntiea. 


i 


4 
I 


— 


181. 
I, 


880 
880 
72» 

m 

4Mi 


rSK?. 


.do 
do 


U» 


X 


....    M 
.....  !• 


AJao  agreemMit  or  May  1, 1888. 


timUN    AFFAIRS. 
LUI  of  emplogA  imder  Ike  Jitdian  B*reaa,ele. — Continned, 
XHPLOYED  UT  THE  FIBIJ),  JUNK  la,iaM,  ETC^-CoDtlnned. 


UwUa. 

jDMphWawMhki 


AMiVtiit 

oupralar 

uo 

,.rss 

crsTBubb...!..","^ 

Smith 

June*  R.  Walker 

E.J.Thomu 

E.Olucow 

LewWilmet 

Cbu.  Yui  Ambotib . 
A.L.SliliI 

HanrrM.SlHl"^'" 
TMmeDt  or  JolT  i  IK 


ciiif.-::.. 

--wf 

'S-^.:: 

"VTiiw"' 

»M- 

2?ir.a- 

ftnner. 
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JAat  of  employ^  under  the  Iiuiian  Bureau,  eto.— Continaed. 
EKPLOrSD  IN  THS  JKDLLS  SCHOOL  SBBYICS,  JUKB  80,  UM-GoAlfaraM. 


KaiDC. 


boarding 
«0Aoo{,  Yankton 
Agtnajf,  8.  Dak. 


K.D.Wood... 
M.K.Wood... 
M.  F.  Wapjer. 
H.  CooTDoyer. 
ILCEllia.... 

E.B.£ly 

CV.Cndc.... 

I.KUlt 

J.Chotean  — 
J.Strtoker.... 

L.  JonM 

CWood 


J.Tbomat ... 
L.  A.  Allen  . . 

P.BUnk 

If.  L  Bonnln . 

M.Bddj 

W.H.JayDr. 
E.  If.  LaiDont 
S,AahM 


Potitton. 


Sopwintendent. . . 

Taftober 

do 

Indian  Msiatant . . 
AaaUtant  matron. 
Cook 


AaaUUnt 

do 

do 

do 

Aaaiatant    ladnatrial 

Cook.....' 

T  aundrwi 

Nifhtwatohman 

Aaalatant  taaohar 

Matron 

Indoatrlal  teacher 

yn*^*^'*  aaaiatant 

do 


Salary. 


Sex. 


•l.»0 
600 
600 
480 
400 
480 
480 

lao 

120 

lao 

130  < 
140 


P. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


Col- 
or. 


480  F. 

480  F. 

300  M. 

480  F. 


800 
780 
180 
180 


F. 

M. 

F. 
F. 


W. 

vr, 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

L 

I. 

L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
I. 
W. 
W. 
L 
L 


Date  or 
preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


Jolr   1,1888 
....do  ....... 

....do  ...•■•■ 

. . ..do  ....... 

Sept  1,1888 
Jnlir  1«1888 
do •. 

....do   .....a. 

do 

....do ....... 

. . .  .do  ...••.  • 

Sept  1,1888 

Oot  86,1888 
Nov.  X 
Not.  8.1 
Deo.  ft, 
Not.  28. 1888 
Apr.  8,1884 
do 

— do 


of 


Aioi  lUr.S, 


BMPLOYBD  IN  THB  FIBLD,  JUNE  80.  1884,  XTNDEB  ACT  OF  MABCH  8, 1888,  AND  OTHBR 

LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


TSBBTTOBT  OW 


Oeom  Koatrometi-  L 

BOff. 

Edmond  Armatroof .  L 

Bodolph Walton  ....  L 

Jamea  Jaokaon I. 

Aoinutn*  Bean L 

Kftffinaw- Jake I. 

Kentakooae I. 

lakaNahk L 

DonaWak.. I. 

JohnWiUlama I. 

Andrew  Plaateth 1. 

John  Shadeatj I. 

Edward  Beneon I. 

TbonaaTnxioana  ...  I. 

Caeboektee L 

William  SboakJn  ....  L 

Simon  Keith I  L 

George  Shaaka L 

Thomaa  Skloalkah  . .  L 

DonWaklah L 


W. 
W. 


Compen- 
aatfon. 


i 

P.4 


AQBKCT, 
llO«T.* 


Oapt    Lorenao 

Cooke. 
H.  L.  Meln^yro . 


3 
a 


Captain  of; $15 

pollco.       I  I 

Lieatenaat <  15 

Private  .... 

•  «  •  ■  U  V  ••••••• 

•  •  *  •  U  V  •  •«•••• 

. ..  ,do 

•  •  •  *uu  •••••»  • 

•  *  ■  •  U^9  ■  •  •  •  •  •  • 

«  *  *  *Uv  «•••••• 

.  ...do 

. . .  .do. ...... 

• « •  .do*  ••••.. 

•  •  «  *QO«  ••••■• 

•  •  •  vUv  •«•«••  « 

•  .  «  .GO.  ••••-• 

•  •    «    -^A%#a   •  •  •   ■    • 

....do 

Ho 

— do 


Art'cacent  None. 
I  CiTllea(r..«8.000 


MOWT.— oontinoad. 


B.C.Oaff«t( 

George  8w  Martin 
Charlea  Abrar... 
SilaaG.CranaeU. 

T.C.Price 

L.J.Cooke 

Martin  Hawkina 
Charioa  Peteraoo 


Marlon  P.  GleeaoQ...  W. 

Jack  Miner L 

Joaeph  Tromblej....  I. 

Looiae Sanderson....  I. 

CharlMBoae I. 

Frank  Viella I. 

Edward  Jaek I. 

Looia  Trombley I  L 

Henry  Bobare I. 

Alex.  Ooardipee I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Clark 91,808 


PhjaioiaB 


Carpentar.. 

laaoe  clerk. 
Blaokamith. 

littant 


.do 


Botcher 

Interpreter. 
Laborer.... 

•  •  «Qw  ■««•••• 

•  •  aUO  ■  •••••• 

•  •  .do  *•••••• 

.  • .  do  •••.••« 

Bl'kamith'a 
apprrntiea. 


tsoo 


800 


880 


S4» 


S4ft 

urn 


PaolAnatln |  I.  ,  Carpeater'a 


I  Harriaon  Tearing 

I      Lodge- 

DaTid  Utiiadog 

Stephen  Bollahoe 

Peter  Champine 


■  •  »  •  •  I 


L     J 


I. 
I. 
L 


appcea 
ndga .. 


.do 
do 


X 


....    !• 
.....  !• 


Alao  agreement  of  M«y  1, 1888. 


nmtAM    AFFAIRS. 

LUl  of  imploji4»  imi«r  tkt  JnHan  SKrMu,  «(c.— Continued. 
BHPLOrED  nr  THE  FIBIJ>,JlrKEia,UM.STC.— ContliDsd. 


L^I 


J  OBAph  WtW  t^  kA' 


oupeniw, 

■s: 

!wi 

CspMill    of 

tToroetoiMti&ian. 


Hanr7  V.  BimI  — 


-r-'"- 

...do* 

^■irss,"" 

J 

Cu^a't«r" 

wo: 

900 

fannet. 

i 
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BMPLOTED  nr  THK  FISLB,  JITXK  30. 1894,  ETC.— ContinM^ 


COLT  ILLS    AOKXCT, 

WASH.— con  tinoad. 

Joseph  Peary 

C.  M.  HtamM 

George  A.  Sheldon  . 

Wia.J.XiM> 

JohnSehwiokeii... 

Robert  FleU 

Lot  Whiet  le  po  eon 
CoroeUne     Bk  o  e  h 

jock  In. 
ThoiMe&Oarry  ... 
JlmChilqQonto... 

▲eneMAi»M 

Joeenh 

Aaa 

MeokChilaltM  ... 

▲lexSkomUh 

▲lex  Sin  ha  •»  leek. 

8t.raiil 

Loaie  Qail  Qail 

tekeo. 
Andrew  Qnil  Qail 

taken. 

John  Hair 

TltasGarrj 

John  WilUama 

Joseph  Grar  la  way. 

St.  Paal  Casmere 

Frank  O'Brien 

LongAntoine 

ChariieHm 


OBOW 

Lownn    BBULi 

▲OBfCT,  S.  DAK.! 

Or9w  Ortk. 


Frederick  Treon. 
J.CFItspatrick. 
T.lLfiridgee.... 
Joeeph  Wrrtei. . , 
WimaBi  Fuller .. 

B.Ryersoa 

J.F.Griegoldt... 


Joseph  SattoB 


ChUders. 


Bauret  SIrertoa 

FireTaU 

Alfred  Seal.... 


JohaPattee 


I 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

L 
L 

L 

I. 

I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 


L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 


Poeitiott. 


Blacksmith 

Miller 

Sawyer 

Additional 

farmer. 
Interprstsr. 
Jadge 


<  •  •  •  dv  •  «••••• 

Captain  of 

jpoUoe. 
Liealenant. 
Private  .... 

■  •  •  aUV  •  •••••« 

...do 


do 

.do 

.do....... 


,. do. ...... 


Compen- 
sation. 


t 

I 


1000 
•00 
8«0 
•40 
790 

400 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


•  •  •  •  • 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w.i 

W.I 

w. 


w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

L 


I. 


HnrkWelU I. 

WiniamWalk^r L 

Joseph  KimrodtL '  I. 

JamesRoodsU I. 

Charlie  Ragle I. 


Clerk 

Phyaioian.. 

Miller 

Carpenter.. 

Blacksmith 

Storekeeper 
and  over- 
seer. 

F^tfmer. . . .. 

Additional 
fkrmer. 

Laborer.... 

Herder 

AMUtaat 
milWr. 

AaaiatanI 


5 

i 


l,80v. 
1,900. 

taoo. 

000. 

840. 
•00. 


•00, 


•1 


75 


64a 
400 
^60 


Interpreter 
BlarkenUth 
Tinner   .... 


Frank  Blaek. 


WmieJf 
John  Lariat 


Li 


I. 
1. 


I 


. . . -do. ...   . . 

AMietaat 
carpenter. 
Wbl'wright 
Carpentcr^e 
apprsntiea. 


MO 
•40 
•40< 

340. 
•40 

•40. 
!•». 


-•  I 


18 
8 

8 
15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


OBOW  CBBBK  AKD  LOW- 
■I  BBUUk  AOBXOT,  8. 

i\kM     oontlnued. 
Or^w  Ormk    Cont'd. 
Peter  8%.  John 


George  Baaka 


Robert  PhUbriek... 
Jas.  Woanded  Knee . 

Burned  Prairie 

James  Black 

David  Horn 

Charles  Eagle 

Robert  WhTpper.... 

Joeeph  Ooobo 

Thomas  Eagle  Man. 

Two  Heart 

LonUMale 

Bamu^  Face 

Shiald 


Loww  BnOL 


Lake  C.  Hays. . 
Ambler  Caakte 
E.O. Davis  .... 


Andrew  H*  Overa ... 
Thomas  J.  Campbell 
George  S.  Stone 


J.B.8mltli 
M.Langd 


John  DeSonlet 

P.L.La  Roche 

Chaa.  De  Shenqnette. 

George  Estee 

Joseph  Thompson... 


Rsmben  Xstsa. 


George  TbompklBs. 
ThomaaBow 


Peter  Bear  Heart.... 


Big 

KagtoStar 

Samuel  H'talteBtnl.. 
Stephen    Spotted 
Horn. 

George  Elk 

Samuel  White 

Phillip  Hawk 

Panl  CouncfUor  ..... 

Henry  H.  Elk , 

Theaae  O.Lodce.... 

Thcmae  TJLstOe. . . . 

John  B.  Partiaan  .... 

George  Soott  ........ 

David  £.Whialla.... 

Charles  Shooter 

Daniel  E.ThaBd«r... 

JaoMeB.  Heart 

William  a  Shield.... 


I. 

I. 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 


r«   *•  ••  I 


Bl*kteBitii*s 
apprmtloa. 

Caf^ain  of 
polios. 

Jvulga 

...do 

...do 

Private 

...do.. 

...do .. 
...  .do . . 
....do.. 
...  .do . . 
...do.. 
.  ...do.. 
...  .do. . 
..do.. 


( 
t 


•15 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

L 

I. 
W. 
I. 
L 
L 


I. 
L 


L 
L 
I. 
L 

I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
1. 
L 


Clerk 

Phyeieten.. 
Uonal 


jfBva 
Aididi 


Blaokaadth 
Carpenter 


Fi 
Aseietant 


Herder. 


Interpreter 

Tinner 

Aaaietant 


Assistant 

Blk*«aith. 


anpranttos. 
M^ksmith's 


do 
Captain  of 

poUoe. 
Private.... 

....do 

•  •  •  >oo  ••••*•• 

•  *  •  •VHP  •  •••••• 

•  wQV*  •••••* 

•  mOO*  •••••• 

.A9 

..do 
..do 
..do 
.  da 


10 

....I  !• 
....<  It 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


l.M> 


75 


•40 
040 
aOt) 

TlJ. 
540; 


•oo|. 


d: 
2 


••*••• 


•  •••••• 


P*  •  ••••  • 


M 
10 

is 
li 

M 

10 

'  10 

10 

10 

It 

10 
10 

It 
It 
It 
it 
It 
It 


Also  treaty  er  Aprfl  Ml  ItOB.  and 


of  Fsbnary  Mi  ItTT, 
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lAit  0/  employ 4b  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
SMPLOrSD  IN  THE  FIELD.  JUNE  30,  1894.  ETC.— Continaed. 


Van*. 


GROW  AQKNCT,  MOlCT.l 

liieiit.  J.  W.  WaUon . 

C.H.Bantow 

Portus  Baxter 

Bobert  L.  Beading .. . 

W.H.Steele 

F.Sncher 

B.  O.Howard 

X.  M.  Hammond 

B.  W.  ComminB 


G.  C.  Kreidler. 


John  Welton 

Harold  Brown 

F.  L.  Benaon 

F.  B.8ener 

J.A.Oogarty 

aWilliaroB 

T.Laforge 

Leada     a  White 

Horae. 
Takea  Among  the 

Bnemy. 

George  Thomaa 

CheatiBr  A.  Birdshirt. 
M.TwoBeUy 


BalphSaoo 


Chariaa  OUwaon 


Frank  Bethenel  .. 
Paol  Harry  Wolf. 


Clifford  White  Shirt. 
Andrew  Wallaoe .... 


X.  Black  Hawk. 
B.WhiteBear. . 
HBadShirt.... 


A  Anderaon. 
Claw.. 


Boy  thai  Graba 

XedioineTail 

White  Arm 

Flra  Bear 

Big  Medicine 

Shield  Chief 

Flat  Boy 

XakeeaHorae 

Bound  Booka 

Among  the 


Olrea  Away 

(»d  Babbit 

John  Wallace 

Blanket  BnlL 

The  Iron 

^t«leDogLight.. 

uowhlaLoaa 

BlidBnll 

BoeaBi 
Joah  Bttoaio 
KighChui. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


L 
I. 
I. 


I. 
L 

I. 

L 

L 

I. 

L 

L 
L 

I. 
L 
L 

I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Aot'gagent 

Physician . . 
Issae  clerk. 
Farmed  .... 
Blacksmith. 

Herder 

Carpenter . . 
Supt.    of 

irrigation. 
Additional 

fanner. 

»  M  •  •  UO  ••••<»•• 

I  •  ■  aCXOs  •••••• 

»  •  •  »U  V  •  •••••• 

.  ...do....... 

Asst.  derk . 

Miller 

Interpreter 

Assistant 

herder. 

Laborer .... 

, ...do....... 

Assist  ant 

bl'ksmlth. 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 

Assistant 

fanner. 

>  m  •  •UO«  •  a  •  •  •  * 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Saddler's 
apprentice. 
Assistant 

furmer. 

Carpenter'a 

apprentice. 

Assistant 

fumer. 

Captain  of 

police. 
Lieatenout 
...do 


Private... 
....do.....< 

•  •  •   aUV*  •  •  •  •  < 
I   •   •   «  U  V  •  •  ■  •  •  4 

•  «  •    •  U  V  •«•••! 

>  •  •  sUv*  •  •  •  •  < 

*  •  •  •  uo  ««••«< 

....do 


L 

....do. 

I. 

....do. 

I. 

....do. 

I. 

— do. 

L 

— do. 

I. 

....do. 

I. 

....do. 

I. 

do. 

I. 

— do. 

L 

....do. 

L 

....do. 

Compen- 
sation. 


i 

04 


3 

a 

o 

a 

A4 


None. 

11.200 

1,200 

1,000 

000 

900 

900 

900 

90Q 


720., 

720. 

720., 

720.. 

720., 

720. 

000. 

400. 

300. 

I 

360 

300 
300 
300|... 


180 

I80' 

180| 
180 

180 
180 

180 

180 

180 

180 


$15 

15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


DBVILS  LAKE  AOBNOT, 
N.  DAK. 


BalphHall 

Peter  J.  McClory 


Charles  H.  Kermott. . 

William  Grant 

LooisSehie 


E.  W.  Brenner. 
John  Stewart . 


R.D.  Cowan 

Wamb  diwicasta. ... 

Snnka  ho  waste 

Charles  White 

Martin  J.  Bolette 

Peter  McCloud 


Joseph  Mead. 
Wiyakamasa 


lyayuhmain 

Wakanhotanina 

Oyesna 

Tnnkanwayagmani. . 
Patankadnzahena . . . 

Canpaksa 

Waslncaanamain  .... 

Alexis  Montriel 

John  B.  Turcott 

Francis  Montreil.... 

Charles  Poitra 

Louis  Ganmeau 

Mos^  Wallette 

Joseph  Lafromboia . . 

Wakak  sen 

Match  Kikta 

Hu  pa  hawak  an  kaa 

riATHKAD   AOIiraT, 
MONT. 

Joseph  T.  Carter 

Vincent  R.  Ronan . . . . 

John  Dade 

Robert  Watson 


L.  Forrest 

John  F.  O'NeU 


B.E.Chai>man 

Archie  McLeod 

Alex.  Matte 

Joseph  Blodffet 

Charles  Garainw.... 
Benjamin  Welsh 


Michael  Revais  .... 
Partee  ke  kee  shee. 

Emas  Onstoo 

Josoph  Catnllayent. . 

Augast  Celo 

Newman  Blodget . . , 

Loaio  Con ville , 

Pierre  Catnllayent. , 


Charlea  Comcomce- 
poo. 

>  Also  treaties  of  May  7,lB68.and  Jnaa  UI88O1 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

L 

I. 

L 

L 

X 

L 

L 

I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk  and 
store* 
keeper. 

Physician .. 

Farmer  .... 

Additional 
farmer. 

Teamater, 

laborer. 
Physician.. 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter. 
Interpreter. 

Assistant 
farmer. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private... 
....do....... 

• .  •  .do  ..•«.•  i 

•  •   •   •  Uw  «•••••< 

do , 

. . .  .do...... , 

Captain 

Private  ... 

do , 

•  •  •  •  Uw  ••••««< 

•  •  *  •UO«  •  •  •  •  «  < 

•  •  •  aU  w  *•■•••  < 

. . .  .do , 

do , 

....do , 


$1,200 
1,000 


1,000... 

720... 

$75 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 
Miner  and 

sawyer. 
Carpenter . . 
Miller  and 

sawyer. 
Engineer... 
Carpenter . . 
Bla^csmith. 
Farmer  .... 

....do  ...... 

Assistant 

miller. 
Interpreter. 
Jndge 

do* 

...  .do 

Teamster  .. 

do 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private.... 


Compen> 
sadon. 


i 


I 

a 

04 


000 

400 
360 
860 
800 
800 
800 

240 


76 


1,600... 
1,200... 
1,200... 
1,000... 

i,oool... 

900... 


800 
800 
760 
750 
640 

300 


16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


75 


10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
15 

10 
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Ni 


PLATE  BAD  AOBfOT, 

MONT.— continued. 


I 


PnnlKAklahM L 

JoMDb  Eint«lnMbin>  L 

•hui. 

Lftan  Kekoochenee  . .  I. 

John    Peler    Hsken  I. 

n«h. 

Little  Hiohnel.    .  ..  L 

Baptlffte  If  atte '  L 

Oluver  0«b6«a L 

Sad  Piorft, ..........  I. 

Deftf  Loote L 

PeleMChnnwheok..!  L 

Aoinut  KomwhA L 

Kioholn  Ep«mU L 


fOBWT  CITY  AOnOT, 
8.DAK.> 


Peter  CoaolunnD 

EnxeneMotlej 

D.F.CarUn , 

Wm.  D.  HodgkiM. . . 
Fred.  Winterbottom 


I 


John  P.  BreU. 
J.  K.  Seohler . . 
R.G.lforton.. 


aA.ConkUa 

M.  A.  Chrleteneon 
WaUam  LarrabM 


Joseph  Yardley 

HeorjrLaBean  

Wounds  the  Knemy . 
Jae.A.Bobb 


•I 


Peter  LeBean  

Jaaee  Crowfeather 

Mike  Martin 

Harry  A.  Kingnan 

John  Lonf  Bock... 

OeoarHawk 

Vital  LeCompte... 


JaekooB  KilU  the 

White  Man. 
Wm.Htohole 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 

I. 

L 

I. 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 

L 


SarahManhaD L 


Swan L 

Abraham  Ko  Heart  I. 

AlexaMler  Swift  BiH  L 

MoeeaStAichlHead  L 


Searee   the     L 


Joahna 
Hawk. 

Jamea  Crane 

The  Man  No.).... 
Joha  Blaek  Hawk. 


L 

L 
L 


Position. 


Prirattt. 

■  •  •  •QV  •  •  • 

.•..do*  •• 
....do... 


W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
W. 


,  ...do..... 

•   «  «   bQv  •   •  •  •  I 

. . .  .do. .... 
. . .  .do. .... 


.do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


W 
W 

W.f 

w. 
w. 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


I 


$10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Agent $1,500 

Physician..    1,200 

Clerk Laoo 

....do 1,900 

lasoe  clerk       900 
and  store- 
keeper. 

Blacksmith.      800, 

Head  farmer]     800| 

Master  me-        800 
chanic. 

Assistant       790 
fanner. 

Additional       540 
fhnner. 

Snpt  work.        640 
acting  in- 
terpreter. 

Botcher....:      640). 

Blacksmith.       480. 

Wh'lwright       480 . 

Isaoe  clerk 

andoopjrist. 

Assistant        300. 
carpenter. 

District        900. 
brksmith.] 

Btableman         900 . 

Assistant        SSO . 
carpenter.  < 

240 
940 

.■5: 

ISO. 


....do 

Physician's 

assistant. 

Assistant 

carpenter. 

Janitor  and 


Jadge.. 

do... 

do.., 

Oaptain 
poiioe. 
LSenI 


120 


of 


Private. 

....do... 
do... 


...I. 


JrOntlOB. 


fOBBiT  crrr  aoemct, 
a.  DAK.— oontinaed. 

Joeeph  Warrior 

Joeeph  Gmy  Spotted 

Thomas  Bnast 

Charles  Com 

Puts  onhia  Shoee... 

John  Make  it  Long. . 

H^hHawk 

John  Crow  .......... 

Mathew  Bear 

Dennia  Brings  the 
Horse. 

Dennis  Back 

CharleyBad  Hair  . . . 

Henry  Black  Eagle.. 

Samnel  Smiley 

William  Fish  Onts.. 

Joeeph  High  Hawk . . 

laaac  Bntoher 

Little  Dog  Joeeph  ... 

John  Papin 

Daniel  mack  Ante- 
lope. 

Charley  White  Wea- 
sel. 

Bed  Bear 

POST        BILKKAP 
AOKNCT,  MONT.* 

Mal.Joe.M.KeIley  .. 

A.  D.  Wilcox 

JohnV.CarroU 

R.H.Fraaier 

WOliamJ.AUen  .... 

W.P.Bradley 

Hiram  Day 

Benlamin  H.  Brown . . 
JohnT.BeU 


10 
10 
10 
U 

16 

10 
10 
10 


treaty  of  April  99, 1819, 

t  of  May  1.1999. 


L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 

I. 
I. 
1. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 

L 

L 


W. 
W.' 

W.! 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Prfrate.. 

•  •  •  cdV*  •  *  •  « 

•  «  •  «QOo  *  •  •  < 

....do.... 
. .  ..do. . ... 
. . .  .do.. ... 
. . .  .do 

«  •  •  •HV  •  ■  •  •  I 
«  •  •  •QO«  •  •  •  I 

•  ■  •  aQV  *    •    •    •    I 

•  •  «  •  We  V  ■  •  •  •  4 

....do 

....do. ... 

•  •  •  vQ V •  *  •  •  I 

....do..... 
....do..... 
...  .do..... 
. . .  .do. . ... 
. ..  .do. .. . . 
....do 


Couipea- 
aatm. 


I 


Waiiam  McConnen 
Chas,  Perry . . . . .. . . . 

Belknap  F.  Fisher.. 

Hatlstooe 

Oone High  ......... 

George  Bent 

PhiUp  Shade 

Raymond  Feather  . . 

Big  Bearer 

Many  Cooo 

DryBcnea 

Thunder  Pipe 

Chaa.  Sabaatian 


.|W. 
.    L 
.    L 
L 


L  I 


Chaa-Wetaa 

Jerry  Running  Fishery  L 

Otter  Robe ■  I. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 


Wetaa 
Ko 

Sknnk 

Lisard 

TheBoU 

Shaking  Bird 

Tall  Youth 

Robt.  Took  Shirt.... 


919 
.  19 
.'  19 

.1  19 
t  » 

.;  w 

..  19 

.    M 
19 

.119 


....do 
. .. .do 

Act'g 
Clerk 
Phyalciaa 


Blaoksmith 

lasneci 

Aaaiatanf 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
It 
10 
it 

19 

W 


•  •  aQO*  *  •  •  *  « 

Botcher... 
Teamstar.. 
Herder.... 

TnterpretOT.i 
Laborer — | 
. .  .do. ...... 

...do 

...do 1 

...do 

BUcaaaiUs 


949 

940 
949 


949 
94a. 

19» 


'  ■  •  «^wap^  «  • 

Captain  of 


Am, 
.de. 
.«le. 
do. 


U 

U 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


it  of  February  M»  IfTT. 


tVOUH  ATPAXaa. 

LUt  Iff  employA  taidtrtlit  IndUm  Snretm,  ato. — ContiDiied. 

BMPLOYBD  ax  THB  HBLD.  JUKX  BD,  UBt,  XTO.-CoDtlnD«d. 


CM.  Jstm  T.  Tui    v.    AoVguent  tfona. ... 

Onitla.                                                   1  CnmBoIl I.    do 

HD*inlI.I>BBible..  W.    FbTiIoUn..l  l,ao«...  Tnnk  Reditone I.     StankMpn  .. 

Chw.B.Pancnu I  W.I  Clark i  I.  dm'...  I|  FUUp  AItus I  I.  I  IntarprstOT  | 

■AlMicrMBUBtTMUadlUiahl,UU.  > Alw bHtr of  M«  1,  UBS. 
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Bi$»st9n  hoarding 
#«Aool,  8if90t0n 
a.  Dak. 


TTrlahSpnij 

▲miAOudner 

XUa  C.  SiTarliiif 

P.S.JolinM>n 

OnsUTe  GolAlor 

MarU  DeLeeuw 

Sophia  YuiderhajdeB 

lUry  D.  Peton 

Haaiwh  Clotbar 

Cbas.  R.  Toner 

Stto  White 

kfMrjBmj 

PetarPelerMHi 

XT»G«Hleld 

T^Uxdoatier 


Potitkm. 


BimndfmgBoek  ^^MMy, 


Dak. 


AmmncwrvmAh  boabo- 

OWtOBOOL. 


MwtliiKoiiol 

BonuudiiM  Walker. . . 

Rhahaaa  Stoop , 

▲deUBagster 

felizHoheiMl 

Edward  C.  If eaf  her . . 
Roaalia  ▲.  Dopmer . . . 
CecUJaCamenifad..., 

Theresa  Mark)* 

ICarrWandngelk  .... 

Beoedlot  White 

Ireoa  Blacklifhtaijif , 

Maod  Trareraie 

Jaaiea  Brown  .....••.. 


ne  aoBooL. 


▲fseaO. 

Mary  T.  B4Higer 

Clara  Fredeite 

JeoBieHiU 

Mary  F.  Bnckley  .... 

Joeeph  J.  Hoee 

Charlee  Whitehall... 

laldere  Waters 

IfaryOahria 

Iiefa  BraTeerow  .••.. 
Maude  Moeher 


Soperfotendeni 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Hameaa  and  ahoe  maker. 

Cook 

Laondreaa 

Baker 

Matron 

Indoatrial  teacher , 

Seametreae 

Aaaiatanta« 

Fireman 

Indian  aaslataat 
do 


Sonerintendent 

Pnncipal  teacher . . . 
Aaaietant  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Indoatrial  teacher . . 

Carpenter 

Cook 

8«amatrBea 

Tanndroaa 

A  aaiitant  laondreaa 

Night  watchman 

Aeaiatant 

do 

do 


SopfTintendent. . . 
Aeaiatant  teacher. 
Aaeistant  matron. 
Cook 


.  I 


..1 


Indoatrial  teacher . 
Night  watchman  . . 
Indian  aaaiatant . . 

Laondreaa , 

Indian  aaaletant . ., 
Principal  teacher., 


•OBOOL. 


Peatilue  B.  Sonderag- 

ger. 
Suaaheth  O.  Schoole  . 
SerapUme  K.  Kcker . . . 
Bridget  MeCamgan.. 
Plaelda  Hchaaftr 


Joseph  Helmlg 

Petrottilla  rhbig .... 

WalhorgaHoae 

Ann  B.  Fleets 

Alphonaa Bright .... 
Oaear  J.  D.  Hodgkiaa 


OetarU  Valaadre. 

TheelaHnae 

Alheri  Walker... 


Soperinteadsat. 


Prindpalteacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

do 

Matron 

Assistsnt  norse  .. 
Indos  trial 

Cook 

Hospital  eook. 


Salaiy. 


000 
600 
000 
500 

4ao 
soo 
soo 

790 
730 
400 
800 

too 

IftO 
150 


1,000 
710 
600 
480 
000 
800 
480 
480 
860 

lao 

SOO 
340 
240 
140 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 


F.  I  W. 
F.   I  W. 


w. 

F.  I  w, 
F.     W. 
M.     W. 
F.  ,   L 
M.      L 


Dateof     I   j^j^ 


preaent  ap- 
pointment. 


M. 

'  F. 
F. 
F. 

S? 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

'  M. 


1,000  F. 

000  F. 

480  F. 

480  F. 
480  ,   F. 

600  M. 

SOO  M. 

MO  M. 

480  F. 

240  F. 

720  F. 


LMO     F. 


Laondreaa 

Night  watchman 

Assistant 

Ju 

Hospital  Borae.. 
^tr^at^q^ , 

do , 


720  > 

600 

600 

480 
240  ' 
600 

i»  . 

860  I 

490 

SOO 

SOO, 

240 

240  ■ 


SOO 

SiO 


F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
L 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 


Feb.  1,1884 
Jnlj  1,1886 
....do  .....•« 
....do  ..••■• 

. . . .oo  ....... 

....do  ......I 

. ...do ....... 

Oct.  1.1881 
Jan.  18,1804 
Jan.  12, 1884 
Jan.  11,1884 
Mar.  12, 1884 
Mar.  7,1884 
Mar.  5.1884 
Apr.  10,18M 


JolT  1,1888 
....do ....... 

do 

....do  ....... 

....do  ....... 

....do  ...••.« 

....do  ....... 

. ...do  ...■•■« 

. . .  .do  ....... 

Oct  1,1888 
Sept.  U,  1886 
Sept.  18, 1888 
Oct.  1,1888 
Jan.    1,1»4 


Not.  6._  _ 
Not.  10. 1888 
Not.   6,1886 

....do 

....do ....... 

•  .  .  .HW  ....... 

Oct.     1,1888 
Jan.    1.18N 
Apr.   1,1884 
. . . .do  ....... 

May   1,1884 


W.  1  Joly    I, 


w. 

do 

w. 

do 

w. 
'  w. 

L 

Sept.   1,1868 
JoIt    l,18n 
....do 

W. 

....do 

W. 

— do 

1  ^• 

...de 

a. 

....do 

w. 

...•Q#  . ..... ■ 

H. 

...do 

H. 

Sspt.  Lint 

U. 

—  do 

W. 

Oct.     1,U88 

L 

Jaa.    I,18N 

H. 

Mar.   1,18M 

AeiMar.t, 

<18  8tat.. 


Aei 

(IT 


Mar.  a,taM 


AM  UM.hvm 

(17  Slat,  M). 


INDUN   AFFAIBS. 
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Namo. 


SImmding  Boek  Agenetf^ 
K.  Daft.— Cootinned. 

DAT  8CH00IA 

Bullhead: 
jMDMPheaMnt ..... 
Antoine  DeBook* 

Gannon  Ball: 

C.  C.  Witalcben 

Acnes  V.  WHselben . 

LoniaHat 

Marmot,  No.  1 

Sfanon  H. Dmni..... 

Leo  Stmokinan  jr .... 
Mannc^No.  S: 

J.L.H*sard 

Henry  Kaddy 


ftmak  training  oftool, 
T&mah  Wit. 


&C.Sanboni 

Mrs.  Liaato  A.  Bicharda 
Hiaa  Sua  O.Smith.... 
MiaaHMyB-Hoye... 
Mra.  Jeaafe  E.  Emery . 

BfflyHopldna 

Annie  Folaom 

Frank  H.  Pond 

Patriek  HoEvoy 

Sadie  Johnaon 


Tonpu§  Biv4r  Aatney, 
Ment,,  day  tenool. 


Emm*  CHogan. 
Nellie  A.  Wilaon 


TidaUp  Agency,  Watk,, 
dmytekooL 


D.  Erana. 


Uimtak  and   Ouray 
Agency,  JJtah, 

ODBAT    BOABOOrO 
OOBOOL. 


Lewia  D.  Watera 


Sarah  Watera  ... 
Chriateoft  H  eaae. 

Albert  Sabe 

Kate  Caller 

SalUeDiiTaU  .... 
6.H.Johnaon  ... 
Katie  Connor — 


JJUttAM  BOABD0O 
SCHOOL. 


J.S-Binford 


AllieB.Boahy.... 
Libbie  C.  Stanley . 
Minnie  J.  Blnford. 
B.B.  Shimp. ...... 

EUftCalkina 

Ottre  H.  Waymaa 
Lillian  Malaby... 


Position. 


Janitor. 
Taaoher 


Teacher 
...... do . 

Janitor. 


Salaiy. 


$180 
000 


000 
300 
180 


Taaoher. 
Janitor . 

Teacher. 
Janitor . 


600 
180 

600 
180 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 


M. 

F. 
M. 


M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Cook 

Watchman 

Lanndrese 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Seamstress 


Teacher. 
Cook 


Teacher. 


Snmrintendentaiidprln- 

cipal  teacher. 
Mateon ................. 

Teacher  

Indnatrial  teacher 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Carpenter 

Lanndreaa 


Vmmtillm    bearding 
••k9olt      JImaMia 
Oreg. 


MoUiey.Oaither.. 
Elsie  CoAn  Bnabee 

EDsBriggs 

UssleCrMorrU... 


Superintendent  and  prin- 
mp«l  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

Lanndreaa 

Seamatress 


Soperintendent . . . 

Teacher 

C«* 

Aaaistsnt  matron . 


1,500 
600 
600 
720 
500 
240 
500 
720 
7X0 
500 


600 
300 


720 


1,000 

720 
720 
720 
500 
500 
720 
40O 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 


M. 


1,000 

720 
720 
720 
720 
500 
500 
400 


1,000 
600 
400 
600 


M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Col. 
or. 


1. 


W. 
H. 
L 


W. 
I. 

W. 
L 


W. 

W. 

W, 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

1. 


W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


w, 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of 
present  ai>- 
pointment. 


Oct    7,1888 
Nor.  20,1883 


Sept  1,1808 
....do ....... 

....do ....... 


Sept  1,1803 
do 


Jan.  22,1894 
Sept  1,1808 


July   1,1803 
. . .  .do  ....... 

....do ....... 

....do ....... 

— do 

Oct    1,1898 

do 

Mch.  1,1894 
Apr.    1,1894 


Oct     1,1893 
Apr.    1,1894 


Oct     1,1893 


Joly    1,1893 


. . .  .do 

Oct 

Jnly 

Sept 

July 

Nov. 

Dec 


9,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 
1,1893 


Jnly    1,1893 


....do  ....... 

,...do  ....... 

...do  ....... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Sept  1,1883 


Anf.  1,1888 
JnlT  1.1888 
— do 


Sept  1,1888 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  Mar.  8.  1898 
(27  8tot,634). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1898 
(27  Stat.,  623). 


Act  Mar.  8,  1898 
(27  Stat.  637). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1898 
(27  Stat.,  634). 


Act  Anf.  15,  1894 
(28  Stat,  286). 


ActJnnel5,1880 
(21  Stat,  204); 
ActMar.  8,1888 
(27  Stat,  684). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1803 
(27  Stat,  684). 


AolAiiff.6,1808 
(228tet,2M). 


HIT  W— VOL  u- 


^ 
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Name. 


VmaHUa  hoarding 
«cAo»<,  Umatilla 
Ag^noff,  Or^.~Coat*d. 


Emnui  Crawford . . . 
Margaret  McCann. 

Roaa  Pamliran 

Jamea  Mason 

Jennia  Lightfoot . . . 


VHak  dayiehod,  UHah, 
Cal. 


Poaition. 


Salary.  jSox. 


Seamatreaa 

Teacher 

Indian  aaalatant. . . 
Indnatrial  teacher. 
Lanndreaa 


600 
180 
000 


F. 
P. 
F. 
M. 


400     F. 


Col- 
or. 


Date  of 
preaent  ap- 
pointmeni 


Martha  B.61asfer. 


IforA  Spring*  Agm^^ 
Ofg. 

SimrABBO     BOABODfO 
SCHOOL.  > 

( 


Teacher 


000 


&L.Hartcog. 


KataUater 

Peter  K'*^*"*^ 

Gertie  Liard 

Liscle  Sherrard 

KateHeialer 

Battle  Morgan 

Jackson  Queh  pah  mah 
Sarah  LnxUlo 


WAUf  BPBuma  aoABD- 
oro  aoBooL. 

Engine  C.  Nardln 

Paul  Bannock 

Nogrn  Kaats 

LncT  Smith 

MarrBeUeCUy 

Ruth  Cooper 

Grac«  Albert 

Martha  Waahompe. . . 
Mra.  Nngen  Kantx 


SnperinteDdeiit  and  prin- 
cipal teacher. 

Teacher 

Indnatrial  teacher 

Lanndreaa 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assiatant 

do 


900 

000 
720 


W.    Sept.   1^1809 

W do 

L  Feb.  0.1804 
W.  Apr.  1.1804 
W do 


Item  of  appro- 
prlatioa. 


▲et  Aog.  S,  um 
(a8t*i.,SM). 


F. 


;  ! 

W.    Oct     l,18tS 


F. 
M. 

400  F. 
000  F. 
480 
480 


W.    July   1,1800 


W99i§rn  Skoakont 
boarding  tekooL  Wtst- 
«m  8ko*kon4Agmeg, 
Sn. 

George  W.King 

Mar>'  L.  Bowerx 

W.  ^intent  Gravea 

Martha  H.  King 

William  R.  Bower 

Jennie  M.  Boldan 

AdaD.  OraTca 

Wkit0  Bartk  Agfntg, 
Minn. 


Saperintendent . . . 

Asaiiitant 

ludoBtrial  teacher 

I..aiuidrf«a 

Matron 

Asnistant  teacher. 

Aanlstsot 

Scamatrr«s 

Principal   teacher 
cook. 


F. 

F. 
120  M. 
120  F. 


1,000 
120 
720 
400 


M. 
M. 
M. 

K. 


000     F. 

GUU       F. 
120      F. 


W do 

L     do 

W.  Sept.  1.1809 
W.  !  D^  1. 1803 
W.  ;  Aug.  1. 1808 
W.  Sept  1.1803 
L  I  Oct  titm 
L     Jan.  15. 1804 


Mar.  14, 

JiUy    1, 
Kept2S, 

Nor.  ao. 


and 


W. 

L 

W. 

W. 

W.  I  Dec  30, 
W.  !  J^n.  1, 
I.  'Oct.  1. 
480  F.  I  L  Jan.  27, 
480  ,  F.      H.     Mar.  30. 


1»4 
1808 
18N 
18N 


1804 
1803 
18M 
1804 


Act  Mar.  I.  Um 

(37  Stat.  OM). 


Act  Mar.  8.  \am 
(37  8tat.CS«). 


Act 

(27 


a. 


Superinteod#>Dt  and  prin- 
cipal t4^cher. 

Matron 

TciM?ber , 

(*4Hik 

InduAtrial  teacher 

Htanwitri'M 

LauDdn*n«    


1,000  '  M.     W.    Jan.  11.1804 


Dec.  tl89l 
July  1,1803 
Jan.  13.1ri»4 
May  1.1804 
May  14, 1804 
do  ...... . 


&40 

F. 

W. 

ouu 

M. 

w. 

480 

i\ 

,  w. 

000 

M. 

W. 

40O 

F. 

W. 

400 

F. 

W. 

LEiu  H  ukKB  aoasoixo 

MIIOOL,  I 

KraathH.C 


Snpcrlatendant  and  prln 
c«|ial  teacher. 

Janitor 

Asaistant  t*a<hcr 


84«> 


Act  Mar.  a.  1« 

(37  Stat.,  OD. 


W.    l>ec.    I. 


William  Braoacbaad 

Emily  H.  Peaks 

Stella  Oeas  

Ignore  H.Wolfe  I  Maimn 

Mary  R  OsapbeU :  rook  

Mary  Taylor Lanndreaa 

ri3(B  ronrr  boarihho 
<^rti(M>L 

John  A  Oakland .SuperiuteiMlrat  and|«in 

oipal  teacher. 


300 

M. 

H. 

Sept.    1  18»3t 

OOt) 

F. 

I. 

Jan.  3J.1(«4 

4  mi 

F. 

w. 

Jan.     1,1804 

vtm 

F. 

W. 

Feb.    1,  IMM 

Mdt 

F 

L 

Apr.    l.laOt 

'MO 

V. 

L 

...do 

Mil     U.      W.     Job    1^ 


UfDIAir  AFFAIB& 
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IM  of  employ4B  wnder  ike  Indian  BwreoMf  eto. — Continned. 
EMPLaYBD  JX  TSB  INDUJX  SCHOOL  8BBTICS,  JUNB  SO.  18M.-Coiitinned. 


Vame. 


WkttB  JSm^  •AfMMVi 


aoHOOi^-oonttniMd. 


Minnie  Phillip*. , 

sua  Niokerbooker . . . , 

Jennie  Tibbetts 

SmmaCKniokerbooker 

IsabelleFuT 

Lissie  Francis , 

Julius  H.  Brown 


BOABDIHO 
SOHOOL. 


H.K.  Wilson 

ICarr  C.  Bnglish. 

Tama  M.  WDson 

Elizabeth  Graves . ... 
Madeline  Joordan ... 
Caliper  Thompson ... 
Fanny  Fern 


•..••• 


BOABD- 
IXO  8CB00L. 


S.lC.Hnme 

Mary  Jaokaon .  •  • . .  > 
VelUe  S.  Ctoantham. 
Martha  B.Tindall.. 
Carrie  Boat  well . . .  . 
J.B.Loaxon 


MaryA.Molfartin 

ManrDonnell 

MitcheU  YiMoar ... 

BoeeVianor 

Kobert  Beanliea... 
SarahJ.LitUe 


WILDBIOB  BIYXBBOABD- 
OrO  SCHOOL. 

viola  Cook 

VettieL.Kniokerbaoker 

Edith  ICCnniff. 

Julia  Chandonnett . . . 

Julia  H.  Onsager 

O.  Chandonnett 

Carrie  A.  Walker 


TaHmm  lomrdtmg$ehool, 
Tmkimm  Affmt^,  Wmah, 

John  W.  Clendening. . . 

AUoe  Simpson 

leKii^baagh.... 


PeSl] 


Enyart 

Lester  Peame 

Thomas  Beason 

OrtisTom 

Nora  Walters 

MsryWikle 

H.jTKUtoar 

JaeobaMoU 

Charlsofiadley 

Alice  CatUa 

Jeanj  D.Banks 

Annie  Allen 

Florsaoe  L  Kilfonr.. 


PoaitioB. 


Teaeher 

ICatron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Janitor  •..•.•^••. 


Saperintendeat  and  prin 
olpal  teadber. 

Assistant  teaobar 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Cook 


Sahoy. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter  and  industrial 
teacher. 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Asstetant 

do 

Seamstrass 


Superintendent. 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Janitor 

Teacher  


Superintendent 

Teacher  

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundreas 

Apprentice 

de 

do 

do 

do 

Assistsnt  oook 

Seamstress 

Industrial  teacher... 

Teacher 

Appirentice 

Cook 

Aasistant  matron — 
Assistant  laundress. 
ICatron 


laoo 

000 

lao 

480 
S60 
360 
800 


«40 

&00 

300 

aoo 

240 
800 
340 


1,000 
800 
600 
480 
800 
840 

800 
800 
800 
60 
60 
480 


840 
600 
860 
480 
860 
800 
600 


1.000 

600 

600 

860 

400 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

120 

500 

720 

600 

60 

600 

50C 

120  , 

720  I 


Col- 
or. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
H. 
F. 


M 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
li. 

F. 
F. 
K. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


W. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

L 


W. 

H. 
W. 
L 
H. 
W. 
L 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 

H. 
H. 
H. 

L 

L 
W. 


W. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Date  of 
present  an- 
pointmant. 


JnlT  I, 
....do  ......t 

•■••do  ..••.«< 
....do  ..••••« 

. . .  .do  ...•••• 

Jan.    1,1804 
Apr.   1,1804 


July  LlMt 

....do. •••.•. 
....do  ...•••. 

....do  ......a 

.••.do ...... . 

Jan.    1,1804 
Apr.   1,1894 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Julv   1,1893 
. .  •  .ao ....... 

....do  ..••••. 

....do  •••.... 

•  • • •  U w  •••••• ■ 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

H. 

I. 

M. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

P. 

I. 

F.  .  W. 


. . .  .do  ...•••. 
....do  ......< 

do 

Jan.    1,1894 
. . .  .do ....... 

May    1,1894 


Apr.   1,1894 
Jidy    1,1893 
....do ....... 

....do ....... 

....do  ..••••. 

do   

June  9,1894 


Dec  18,1803 
JulT    1,1893 
. . .  .do  ....... 

Cot.  18,1893 
July   1,1803 
Oct  16,1893 
....do ....... 

Oet.  10,1893 
Not.  14, 1893 
Not.  7,1806 
Oct.  16,1898 
Oct  18,1893 
KoT.28.1898 
Jan.  4,1894 
Feb.  1,1894 
Mar.  20,1894 
Apr.  3.1804 
Apr.  17, 1894 
June  17. 1894 


Act  Mar.  8, 1801 
(37  Stat,  688). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1800 
(27  Stat.  684). 


648 


REPORT  OP  THE  8E0RBTART  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


lA§t  of  employ  A  under  the  Indian  BureaUf  ete, — Continaed. 
EHPLOTBD  IN  THE  IKDIAK  SCHOOL  SBBVICS,  JUKE  80,  UM-GoAlfaraM. 


"Stoat, 


boarding 
9ekool,  Yankton 
Ag^ncff,  S,  Dak. 


ED.  Wood... 
ILEWood... 
H.  F.  Waf^er. 
H.CouTDoyer. 
M.C.E11U.... 

EE.EIy 

C.  V.  Cndg. . . . 

I.BUlt 

J.Choiefta  — 
J.8trioker.... 

L.  Jones 

CWood 


J.  Tbomat . . . 
L.  A.  AUon  . . 

P.Bluik 

If.  L  Bonnin . 

H.EddT 

W.M.Jayne. 
ElLLamont 
8. 


Podtton. 


SoporintoiideBt. . . 

Taftobor 

do 

IndlMi  MaitUuit . . 
Assistant  matron. 
Cook 


Assistant 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant   ladnstrial 
taacbsr. 

Cook 

T  aun^rws ............... 

Nifhtwatobnian 

A  saistant  teacher 

Matron • 

Industrial  taaober 

Indian  aasistant 

do 


Sidary. 


$1,900 
600 
600 
400 
400 
480 
4ft) 

lao 

120 

lao 

120 
240 

480 
480 
200 
480 
600 
720 
120 
120 


Sex. 


Col. 
or. 


H. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
P. 
F. 

?:J 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

L 

L 

I. 

L 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 

vr. 
w. 

L 
L 


Date  or 
present  ap- 
polntment. 


JnlT   1, 

do .. 

....do .. 
....do  .. 
Sept  1. 

Jaly    1, 

do 

....do  ..••■•. 
. . ..do  ....•■. 

do 

— do 

Sept  1,1888 

Oot  26,1888 
Not.  2,1886 
Not.  3.1888 
Deo.  8,1898 
Not.  28,1888 
Apr.    8,1884 

do 

— do 


of 


A«i: 


"'U? 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JX7NE  SO.  1884,  UNDER  ACT  OF  MARCH  8, 1888,  AND 

LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


Position. 


TSUUTOBT  OF 


Geoive  Kostrometi'  I. 

non. 

Edmond  Armstrong  •  L 

Radolph  Walton I. 

James  Jaokson I. 

Aninutos  Bean L 

Hsginair  Jake I. 

Kentakonse I. 

IskaNahk L 

DonsWak I. 

John  Williams I. 

Andrew  Plaateth ....  I. 

John  Shadesty I. 

Sdward  Benson L 

Thomas  Tnxicana  ...  I. 

Caehncktee L 

William  Shoskio  ....  1. 

Simon  Keith |  L 

GeorgeShaaks L 

Thomas  Skloalksh . .  L 

DonWaklsh I. 


Captain  of 

police. 
Lientenant. 
I  Private  .... 

•  •  •  «UU  ••••••• 

•  •  •  •  Q  V  •  ■••••• 

'...,do 

I. ..  .do....... 

J  •  «  ■  ■  Uw  •«**••• 

•  •  •  wUV  ••••••• 

do 

....do 

...  .do. ...... 

do 

•  •  •  •C&O  ••••••• 

....do 

...  .do. ...... 

Ho 

— do 


Compen- 

sation. 

• 

i 

a 

t 

is 

0. 

P. 

815 


15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


AOB.XOT, 

Mon.* 


Oapt    Lorenso    W.  i  W. 

Cookr.  I 

H.L.MoUtyTO iW. 


Aci'f  agent  (None. 
,  CiTi]ea(r..l88,000 


EaOarreU. 
Oeorce  8w  Martin 
Charles  AhrsT... 
Silas  G.CranaeU. 

T.C.Pric* 

L.J.Cooke 

Martin  Hawkins 
Charles  Peterson 


Marlon  F.  Oleeson . . . 

JackMmer 

Joseph  Tromhlej.... 
Looise  Sanderson. . . . 

CharlMRose 

Frank  Viella 

Kdward  Jaek 

Loois  Trombley 

Henry  Robare 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 


Carpenter.. 

Issoe  clerk. 
Blacksmith, 
listant 


.do 

irde 

Bntoher 


no 


Alex.  Gaardipee L 


0     Paol  Austin 

I 

I  Harrison  Tearinc 
Lodge. 

DsTidLttUedoc 

St«phMi  Bollshoe. . . . 
PotsrChampine..... 


I. 


Laborer.... 
;.  ...do  ...••.. 
|. ..  .do .  ...■■  . 

I. ...do 

. ..  .do 

Bl'ksmith'a 
I     apprrntioa. 
's 


L  .J 


appran 
ndge .. 


I. 

L 
L 


15» 


X 


•1 


tf 


Alao  afreement  of  Mny  1, 1888. 
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LUi  of  employSi  UMUr  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
BMPLOYED  IK  THB  FIELD,  JTHTB  80,18M,  BTC.—Continaed. 


Kame. 


BLAOKFBBT    AOSNOY, 

MOMT. — oontinaed. 


John  Middlecalf 

MUm  Fonrlionis 

Prank  Bird  Rattle... 
Frank  CnxlT  B«ar  . . . 
Daniel  Dnck  Bead. . . 

lUnhardKipp 

Kobert  White  Graas . 
Wilder  Wild Gnn..., 
Jamea  Longtime- 
aleepinff. 

William  Upham 

Joseph  Bearapaw  — 
Chanee  Affcerbniralo. 
John  Medioineowl . . . 

Jamea  Nishtgnn 

Samoel  Blgapring  . . . 
Louis  Champlne. . . . . 

Albert  Iron  Pipe 

Simon  Scabby  Kobe. . 

CHRTBNini  AllDABAP* 
AHO  AOKNOT,  OKLA.l 

Capt.  Albert  E. 
Woodson. 

S.H.  Jones 

Geo.  R.  Westfiall ... 

Philip  W.  Putt 

K.F.Smith 

Wm.  F.  Darlington . 


F.  Glaasbrenner 


S.G.  Skinner 

O.aRice 

Heinrich  Kliewer. . . 


Boy  Hall 

George  B.  Coleman  . . 
Jamea  H.  Hammon  . . 

Samuel  B.  Bush 

Jesse  Hinkle 

James  M.  Jarboe 

Elisa  Lambe 

William  Fletcher.... 


Andrew  Tasso... 

Robert  Barns 

John  C.  Goodwin 


ottL  Brown . .  • 
John  Hansell . 

John  Otterby. 
Dan  Tucker .. 


Waldo  Reed. 
Colonel  Horn 


Joseph  Williaraa 

Lewis  H.  Miller 

Joseph  Wawtah  kaw 

Reuben  K.Hatarm  .. 
Henry  Sage 


L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
1. 
I. 
L 
L 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
w. 


w. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 

L 


L 
I. 
L 

L 
I. 


Position. 


Lientenuit 
Sergeant  .. 

Private 

. . .  .do ...... 

do 

....do 

■  •  »  •Qv  **••«• 

•  *   •   vUv   ■••••« 

•  •  •  •  U V  ••••••< 

•  •  •  •Uw  ••••••< 

..  ..do....... 

•  •  •  •  uu  •••••• 

..  ..do 

....do....... 


Aot'g  agent 


Compen- 
sation. 


§ 


I? 


Clerk 

Phyaician.. 
Carpenter. . 
Blacksmith. 
Miller  and 

engineer. 
Property 

clerk. 
Issue  clerk. 
Ass't  clerk. 
AddiUonal 

fanner. 

•  •  •  •  Uw  •  *••••• 

•  •  •  •QO  •  •••••■ 

•  •  •  •  Uw  «■••••• 

•  •    ■    •  Uw  ■••»••• 

•  •  •  sUw  •••»••• 

....do....... 

Field  matron 
AddiUonal 

farmer. 
....do....... 

Issue  clerk. 
Teamster 

and  la> 

borer. 
Butcher.... 
Assistant 
bl'ksmith. 
Interpreter 
Assistant 
bl'ksmith. 
Assistant 

carpenter. 
Teamster 

and  la> 

borer. 

•  •  •  •  U  V  ■•••••• 

«  •  •  •  €1 V  ■  •  •  I 

Captain 

r>lioe. 
Ueut 
2dlieut. 


$15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None. 

$1,200 
1,2J0.. 
800.., 

9oo;.. 

900 


of 


a 

o 

a 


MO 

800 
720 
720 


720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


720 

720 
600 
800 


360 
300 

300 
800 

300 

180 


180 
180 


76 


60 


15 

15 
15 


Kame. 


CHETENNB  AND  ABAP- 
AHO  AOBNOY,  OKLA — 

continued. 


Henry  S.  Ball 

Simon  Euen  wock  ke. 

EdBekawn 

Jimmy  Euen  e  haw  ne 
Bob  Tail  Wolf  No.  8. 

TheokRaTen 

Frank  W.  Wolf 

Mart  Ha  wo  o  tana. .. 

James  O.Bull 

Jah  Soger 

Moore  vanhom 

John  Stanton 

William  Wassanee  . . 

James  Red  Hair 

John  Na  was 

T.  R.  Bird  .......a... 

Hudson  Hawkan 

Cleaver  Warden 

Frank  Is  ta  onif  tsa  a. 

Tony  Pedro 

Standing  Bird 

JoiHaxmlton 

Henry  Roman  Nose 
Joseph  Bawnee..... 
Clarence  Watson  . . 
Howling  Water 


OOLORADO  BIYBB 
AOBNCT,   ABIZ. 

Charles  E.  Davis .... 

H.  J.  Palmer 

Leonidas  M.  Hardin . 
Samuel  G.  Rogera. . . . 


R.  E.  L.  Daniels. 


Settn  ma ••.••. 

Sam  ma  nu  va 

Charley  Nelse 

Manitaba 

Chu  vi  a  CO  mo  bona . 
Chu  ni  a  00  mo  bona . 

Moses 

Ah  wan  yu  thuma . . 

John  Crook 

Mut  que  se  nia 

So  wecha 

Ah  che  viel  ye  wha . . 

OOLYILLE  AQBirOT, 
WASH.* 

Capt  John  W.  Bnbb . 

C.K.Babb 

C.K.  Smith 

E.  H.  Latham 

James  R.  Walker.... 

£.J.Thomaa 

E.  Glasgow 


LewWilmot 

Chas.  Yan  Ambargh 

A.L.Stahl 

George  F.  Steel 

Henry  M.  Steel 


I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
1. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Position. 


Sergeant. 
Private  . 
....do.... 

•  •  «  •  U  V  •  •  •  •  < 

I    •   ■    •  l&V  •    •  •  V   I 
t    •   •    •  U  V  •    •   •  • 

...do.... 


...do 

I  •  •  •  %X%3  •  ■  •  *  a 
•  •  •  aClO*  •  •  •  « 
'  •  •   vUv  •  •  ■  •  ■ 

...do..... 
...do..... 
..  .do..... 

— do 

...do..... 

I    •    •    •  \A  V  •   ■   •   0   « 

...do 

>  •  •  •  Ia%#  •  *  •  •  < 

>  •  ■  •  U V  •  •  •  •  < 

....do..... 

I  «  •  •  Uw  •  •  •  •  < 
I  •  •  •  Uu  •  •  •  •  I 

I    «    •    •  U  W  •   •  •  •  I 

...do..... 

I  0  •  •  U  V  •  •  •  a  « 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 

Blacksmith 
and  car- 
penter. 

AddiUonal 
farmer. 

Butcher. . . 
Engineer . . 
Interpreter 
Herder  — 
Apprentice. 

■    •    •    •  %A^V  •    •  •  •  0   4 

Private  .. 
....do 

,...do 


Act'g  agent 

Clerk 

Physician . . 

i  •  •  •  UU  «••*••■ 

k  •  •  •  U V  m  m  m  m  m  •  • 

.  ...do«k.... 

Sawyer  and 

muler. 

Engineer. . 
Farmer  ... 
Carpenter . 
Additional 
farmer. 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


4a 
§ 

a 

Pi 


>$10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

800 


720 

300 
240 
240 
240 
120 
120 
60 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None.  • . . 
1,200... 
1,200!-.. 
1,200'... 
l,200i... 
1,100;... 
900... 

000... 
900... 
900... 
9001... 
!  76 


>  Alao  trea^  of  October  28, 1807.  *Also  agreement  of  July  4, 1884,  and  aot  March  8«  1801. 
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OOLTILLI    AOEXCT, 

WABB.—oontinaad. 

JoMph  Peary 

CHTHiainAB. 

George  ▲.  Sbeldoa  . 

Wm.J.Kl|ip 

JokB  8ehwMlL«ri . . . 

Robert  Flett 

Lot  Wliiat  lejpo  Ma 
CorneUiu     SKoeb 

jock  to. 
TbooM 8. Oftrry  ... 
JimCUlqiieBte... 

AeaeMAlftM 

Joeepb  Qoiee 

AeaDoU. 

Afftok  GUI  ettw  ... 

▲lexSkninUb 

▲lex  Bin  has* look. 

St-Paol 

Lonie  Qail  Qnll 

tAkea. 
Andrew  Qnil  qail 

taken. 

John  Hair 

Tftae  Gerry 

JohnWUUune 

Joeepb  GniT  la  way. 
StPanlCaamere.... 

Frank  O'Brien 

Long  Antoine 

ObariieHUI 


OlOW  CUaOL  AVD 
LOWBB  BBCLt 
▲OBBCT,  a.  OAK.' 

Ofw  Ormk. 


Frederick  Treon. 
J.Critspatiick. 
T.lLBridgea.... 
Joeepb  Wertei... 
Wflnam  Fuller  .. 

B-Kyenoo 

J.F.GriegoMt... 


Joeepb  Battoa 
aiCCbildere. 


Karet  BlrertMi 
FireTaU 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I, 
L 

L 

L 
L 

I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 


PoeitioB. 


Blaokemltb 

MUler 

r ja  w  V  ei . . .  •  • 
Ad<ntional 

fiuiner. 
Interpreter. 
Judge 


•  •  •do.  •••••• 

Captato  9t 

poUoe. 
Llea  tenant. 
Private  .... 

•  «  •  «lAv  •  ••■••• 

•  •  •  aUv  ••••••« 

— do 

...  do....... 

•  •  •  •  QO  •••*••« 

•  •  •  •UO*  •••••• 


Conpon* 
Mtion. 


1900 

900 
840 
840 
710 

400 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 
I. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


AlfredSanl I. 


JobaPattee 


I. 


WelU I. 

WiniaaWalWr L 

Joeepb  Ktfiirodik I. 

JanMiRondeU I. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Pbyeieiaa.. 

MOIer 

Carpenter.. 
Blackamitb 
Htorekeeprr 

and  over* 

eevr. 
Fknner. . ... 
AddiUonal 


5 

i 


Laborer.... 

Herder 

AMUtaat 

mlUer. 
Aeeletaat 


Interpreter 
KUckamltb 
Tinner  


1.800' 

t3U0 

L-WO 

000 

840 
800 


800 


TO 


840 

400 
MO 


1« 


Cbariie 
Frank  Blao 

wnuej* 

JobnLartat 


I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


.  .  .  .QO.  ...    . . 

AMietaat 
rarpcater. 
Whl'wrigbt 
Carpentw'e 


840 
840 
S4« 

840 
840 

840 

18» 


88 
8 

8 
15 

16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


OBOW  CBEBK  ▲KD  LOW* 
■B  BBULA  AOB.XOT,  •. 

DAK.— oon  tinned. 
Onw  CVeeft    Cont'd. 
Peter  8t.JobB 


I 


I. 


George  Banka '  I. 


Robert  PbUbriok... 
Jaa. Wounded  Knee. 

Earned  Prairie 

Jamee  Black 

David  Horn 

CbarleeBagle 

Robert  WbTpper.... 

Jonepb  Ooobo 

Thomae  Eagle  Man. 

Two  Heart 

Louie  Male 

Samuel  Face 

Sbiald 


howw  BfyiA, 


LnkeC. 
Ambler  C 
R.O.DaTia 


Andrew  H.  OreMi. . .. 
Tbomaa  J.  Campbell 
George  &  Stone 


J.  B.  Smith 
ILLangd 


John  De  Soniet. 

P.L.LaRoobe. 

Cbaa.  De^Bbenqnette. 

George 

JeeeAi 


TbompeoB. 

Reuben  Katee 

Geerge  Tbompklaa 


Peler  Bear  Heart. 


Big 

Eagle  Star 

Hamnel  WbtteBlrd. 
Stepben    Spotted 
Horn. 

George  Elk 

Samuel  Wkita 

PbiUipHawk , 

Paal  CoanoOlor  ..... 

Henry  H.  Elk 

Tbomaa  O.Lodge.... 
Tbomaa  T.  KetUa. .. . 
JobB  B. 


George 

David  E.Wbialle. 


Daniel  E.  Tbnnder. 
JaoMeaHeart  .... 
William  a  Shield.. 
N.M< 


I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I, 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 

w. 

W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 

L 

I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
L 


I. 
I. 


L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 


Bl'kmnith'a 
apptvtttlee. 

Captato  of 
polioa. 

Jmlge.... 

'  «  •  •QO*  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •ttO-  *  *•  •  • 

Private... 
. .  .do. ..... 

. .  .do  .....< 

...do , 

...do , 

...do 

...do , 

<  ■  •  •  «8  V  •  •  •  •  •  < 

« .  .do  ...•«. 

>  •  •  •  VO  •  •  •  a  •  1 


X 


• 

I 


$15 


Clerk 

Pbveieln.. 
Ajdditional 


Blaokamtth 
Carpenter 


Aeeiataat 


Interpreter 

Tinner 

Aaeietaat 


Aaeietaat 

Blk'emith. 


umrentSoa. 
M^kamith'a 


do 

Captato  af 
poUee. 

Private I 

...do 
...do 


10 

18 
10 

....:  18 

...1  10 
....I  10 
....I  10 

....  to 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 


L800 
l.ftiO 


840 

840 


840 

J, 

8«0<- 


J. 

laor. 

I 


to 

i« 


\ 


■  «  vQV  •  •  •  •  < 
t  •  •  W*  •  •  •« 

>  •  -do*  ••  •  4 

•  •  •  •  W*  •  •  •  1 

•  «  •QOa  •  ••  4 
.  •  *d#«  «  •  •  I 


•  •  •  -  V 


do. 
do. 


10 
18 
10 

10 

to 

18 
to 
18 

to 

18 
W 


Abe  treaty  af  AprU  ».  1888,  and 


t  el  Febmaty  881  UTT. 


INDIAJI  AFFAIBS. 
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GROW  AaBNOT,  MONT.* 

Ueut  J.  yf.  Wfttson . 

O.H.Bantow 

Portiu  Baxter 

Bobert  L.  Iteadiog . .. 

W.H.Steele 

7.  Sacher 

B.C.  Howard 

K.  IL  Hanunond 

&.  W.  Cnmmine 


CCKxeidler. 


John  Welton 

Harold  Brown 

F.L.  Benson 

F.  E.8ener 

J.  A.  Gogarty 

&Williama 

T.Laforge 

Leada     a  White 

Horaew 
Takes  Among  the 

Enemy^ 

George  Thomas 

Cheeter  A.  Birdshlrt. 
M^TwoBeDy 


BalphSaoo 


Chazlea  Olawson  .... 


Frank  Bethenel 

Paol  Harry  Wolf.... 

Ciaford  White  Shirt. 
Andrew  Wallaoe  . . . . 

X.  Blaek  Hawk 


B^WhltaBear. 
H. Bed  Shirt... 


A.  Anderson.  >...• 
Been  daw 


Boy  that  Qrabe 

KedicineTafl 

White  Arm 

Fire  Bear 

Big  Medioine 

aiMdChlsT 

FUtBoy 

Takes  a  Horse 

Boond  Bocks 

T^cis  Among  the 


Gfres  Away...., 

Old  Babbit 

John  Wallace... 
BlaalcelBalL.... 

The  Iron -.......< 

LftOelJogLlght 
|LnowhlsTioas... 

Bird  BnU 

Does  Xrerything 
JoshBnfluo.... 
HlghGim. 


I 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

I. 


I. 

L 
L 


.•••..•• 


L 
I. 

L 
I. 


I. 
L 

I. 

L 

I. 
L 
L 
L 

L 

L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 

L 
I. 
L 
t 
L 
I. 
1 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 


Position. 


Aot*gagent 

Clerk 

Physiciim . . 
Issue  clerk. 
Farmed  .... 
Blacksmith. 

Herder 

Carpenter . . 
Supt.    of 

iiTigation. 
Additional 

farmer. 

»  •  •  •  Uv  •  0  0  •  w  «  • 

>  •  •  •  Uw  •  •••••• 

>  •  *  •%!  w*  •••••* 

>  •  •  •  %&w  ••••«•• 

Asst.  derk . 

MiUer 

Interpreter 

Assistant 

herder. 

Laborer 

Assist  ant 

bl'ksmith. 

Cu^tenter's 

apprentice. 

Assistant 

fanner. 

Bl'ksmith's 
apprentice. 

Saddler's 
apprentice. 
Assistant 

fumer. 

Carpenter*a 

apprentice. 

Asustant 

furmer. 

I  •  •  vCIO*  •  •  •  •  «  I 

Captain  of 

police. 
Lientenant 
...do 


Prirate  ... 
....do...... 

k  •  «  •  U  w  ••*••< 

»  •  •  •QOa  •  •  •  •  ■ 

>  •  •  «  U  V  ••••«•  • 

•  •  •  •  Uw  •«•••< 

■    •    •    bUOw    •  •  •  •  4 

■  •  •  •Qv  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •%!  V*  •  0  •  •  I 

. ..  .do. .... 
....do 

•  mm  aUVa  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •«Clv«  «••• 

....do 

. . .  .do. .... 

•  •  ■  a^l^F*  •  •  •  • 


Compen- 
sation. 


i 


O 

a 


None. 

$1.2001 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

000 

900 

900 

90Q 


720|.. 

720.. 

720.. 

720,.. 

720;.. 

720 

000 

400 

360 

360 

300 
300 
300 

180 

180... 

I 

ISO'. 
180'. 

180'. 
180.. 

180. 

r 

180 
180 

180 


$15 

15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Name. 


DEVILS  LAKE  AOENOT, 
N.  DAK. 


BalphHaU 

Peter  J.  McClory 


Charles  H.  Kermott. 

William  Orant 

Louis  Sehie 


E.  W.  Brenner. 
John  Stewart . 


B.D.  Cowan 

Wamb  diwicasta. 
Sonka  ho  waste  . 
Charles  White... 
Martin  J.  Kolette 
Peter  McCloud... 


Joeeph  Ifead. 
Wiyakamasa 


lyavuhmain 

Wakanhotanina 

Tunkanwayagmani . . 
Patankadnsahena . . . 

Canpaksa 

Wasincasnamain  . . . . 

Alexis  Montriel 

John  B.  Turoott 

Francis  Montrell.... 

Charles  Poitra 

Louis  Ganmeau 

Moses  Wallette 

Joseph  Lafrombois . . 

Wakaksen 

MatohEikta 

Hu  pa  huwak  an  kao 

FLATHEAD   AOWTOT, 
MONT. 

Joseph  T.  Carter 

Vincent  R.  Kouan . . . . 

John  Dade 

Robert  Wateon 


L.  Forrest 

John  F.  O'NeU 


E.E.  Chapman.... 
Archie  McLeod. . . 

Alex.  Matte 

Joseph  Blodcet... 
Charles  Garainer. 
Bei^amin  Welsh.. 


Michael  Revais 

Partes  ke  kee  shoe. . 

Emas  Onstoo 

Joseph  Catnllayent. 

August  Celo 

Nexrman  Blodget ... 

Louie  Conville 

Pierre  Catnllayent. . 


Charles  Comcomce- 
poo. 

>  Also  treaties  of  May  7»1868,aad  Jose  18,1880^ 


W. 
W. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

L 
I. 
L 

L 
X 

L 

L 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
W. 

w. 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
I. 
L 

L 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk  and 
store* 
keeper. 

Physician . 

Farmer  .... 

Additional 
farmer. 

Teamster, 

laborer. 
Physician . 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter. 
Interpreter. 

Assistant 
farmer. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private  ... 

t  •  «  •  la"  ■•*•••  < 

. . .  .do...... . 

do 

. . .  .do...... , 

Captain 

Private 

. ..  .do...... . 

>  •  •  •  U  V  •*••••< 

•  ■  •  amEw  •  m  m  m  •  m  < 

,... do. ...... 

.  ...do...... . 

•  •  •  •  Ca  V  ••••••< 


$1,200 
1,000 


Agent 

Clerk 

Phvsician . . 
MiUer  and 

sawyer. 
Carpenter . . 
Miller  and 

aawyer. 
Engineer... 
Carpenter.. 
Biaoksmith. 
Farmer  .... 

....do  ...... 

Assistant 

miller. 
Interpreter. 
Jndi 


lo 
do* 

r   •   •   •  UCI  «•••■•    ■ 

Teamster  . . 

do 

CapUin  of 

police. 
Private.... 


Compen> 
sauon. 


i 

d 

A4 


1,000 
720 


i 


600 

400 
360i 
860 
800 
800 
800 

240 


$75 
76 


1,500. 
1,200 
1,200 
LOOO 

1,000 
900 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


75 


800;. 

800. 
750. 
760. 
540!. 

300 


10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
16 

10 
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K 


rLATBBAD  AOBfOT, 

MONT. — continued. 


I 


PualKAkUbee L 

Joseph  Emteineohin>     I. 

•tun. 

Lao*  Kekoachenee  . .  L 
John    Peter   Hskee  \  L 

neh. 
Little  Ukshael.    .  ..;  L 

Baptitte  Mfttte L 

OUlver  Oebeaa '  L 

Heni  riem.  ....•••«. .i  i» 

Deaf  Lonie '  L 

PeleeeChumwheok...  L 
Aujniet  Knmwha. ...  L 
KioboU  Bpeml* L 


FOIBn  CITI  AOBWJT, 
8.DAK.1 


Peter  Coaohman. ... 

Ensene  Motley 

D.F.CarUn 

Wm.  D.  HodgkiM. . . 
Fred.  Winterbotiom 


JohnP.Brehl 

J.K.8eoh]er 

B.  O.Morton , 

aA.ConkUa 

M.  ▲.  ChriatenaoB 

WnUam 


Joiieph  Yardley , 

Henry  LeBean 

Wound*  the  Enemy . 
Jae.A.Rohb 


Pater  LeBeaa 

Janaa  Crowfeatber 


Mike  Martin 

Harry  ▲.  Kinfnian 


John  Lonf  Book. 

OaoarHawk 

Vital  LeConpte. 


JaokaoB  KilU  the 

White  Man. 
WBi.Klohola 

Sarah  MarahaB 
8 

Abraham  Ko  Heart 
Swift  Bird 
Straif  ht  Hf«d 


Poaitlon. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 
L 
I. 
L 

L 

L 

I. 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 

L 


Coropen- 
•ation. 


u 


Prifata. .  • . . 

•  •  •  ■Uv  •  •••«•• 

•  •  •  •  Uw  •••*■•• 

a  ■  •  wUv  ••••••« 

•  •  •  •flO»  •••••• 

•  «  •  •  %aV  ••••••• 

•  •  •  •  UO  ••«•••• 

•  *  •  s^Kf  •••••«• 

•  •  •  •  %L"  •••■••• 

•  •  •  •  VI V  •«■••■• 


Agent 

Pnyeician . . 

Clerk 

. . .  .do 

Iseae  clerk 
andetore- 
keeper. 

BUokamftth 

Headfuner' 

Master  me- 
chanic. 

Assietaat 
farmer. 

Additional 
CMrmer. 

Snpt  work, 
acting  in- 
terpreter. 

Bntcoer .... 

Blacksmith. 

Wh'lwrfgbt 

laaoe  clerk 

and  copyist. 

Assistant 
carprater. 

District 
brksmitb.1 

Stableman  . 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Laborer 

Physician's 

aasistant. 

Asaistaat 

carpenter. 

Janitor  and 


$1,500 

1,2U0 

1.200 

1,900 

000 


800 

800 
800! 


a 


Joahna 
Hawk 
Ji 

Tke  Man  Ko.  3 
John  Blaek  Hawk 


I 
540,. 

540. 


540|. 
480. 
480 
MO. 

300 

ioo 

900 

250 

240 
240 
180 

m' 


ISO 


m 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


FOKBVT  Cmr  AGDfCT, 

8.  DAK. — continued.  I 

Joeepb  Warrior |  L 

J  oaeph  Or«y  Spotted !  L 

Thomas  Bnaal I. 

Cbarlea  Com L 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
1. 


Puta  on  hia  Shoea. 
John  Make  it  Long. . 

High  Hawk 

Jonn  Crow 

Mathew  Bear 

Dennis    Brings   the 
Horse. 

Dennis  Book 

CbarieyBad Hair  . . . 
Henry  Black  Eagle.. 

Samuel  Smiley 

William  Fish  Outs.. 
Joseph  High  Hawk 


Prlrate. 
....do... 


I. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 


Butcher L 


Little  Dog  Joseph  . . . 

John  Pamn , 

Daniel  Black  Ante- 
lope. 

Chsj^  White  We*, 
eel. 

Bed  Bear 


I    rOBT        BBLKKAP 

AOEIVCT,  MOirr.' 
I 

Mai.Joa.M.Keney  .. 

A.D.Wilooz 

JohnV.CarroU 

R.H.Frasier 

WiUiamJ.AUeB  .... 

W.P.Bradley 

Hiram  Day 

Be«damin  B.  Brown . . 

JohnT.BaU 


I. 
I. 
L 


W. 

..j  W.I 

..i  W. 

>  w 

,.iw. 
.'w. 

»»  . 

w. 

William  McConneO..  W. 

Chaa.Perry L 

Belknap F. Fisher...    I. 

Hailstoae '  L 

Qone High  ..........    I. 

Oeorge  Bent >  I. 

PhiUpShade I. 

'-     -  I. 

I. 

L 

I. 

I. 

L 


Raymond  Feather 

Big  Bearer 

ManyCooo 

DryBflttoa 

ThnadsrPipa.. 
SabasBan. 


Chaa.Watan 

Jerry  Banning  Fisber  I. 


OtterBoba I. 

Wetan L 

NoBear L 

Skunk I. 

Liiard I. 

TbeBoU L 

ShsktngBird I. 

Tall  Tooth I  L 

Robi.  Took  Shirt.... I  L 


...do... 
..  .do. . , 
.  ...do. .. 
.  ..do. .. 
— do... 
...do. . . 
. .  .ui^f . .  < 

. .  .do. .. 

i . . .do. . . 

, . .  .do. . . 

. . .  .do. ., 

...do... 

. .  .do... 

> . .  .do. . , 

..  .do. . . 

— do... 

...do... 


.do. 


do 


10 
•  10 
18 
10 
10 
10 

w 

10 
18 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

It 


I 


.<  10 


10 


Aot'gagaBt^ene. 

GUrk I01.20O 

PhyatciaB..|  1.280 


Blaokamith 
laane  clerk. 
Aaaiatant 


> .  •  .do.  ..< 
Botcher. 


Herder 

...do 

Interpreter. 


7S> 
720 


do 

...do 

■  .  .  "OO.  ■••... 

■  .  .  .QO.  ...... 

da 
BllEamith'o 


Captain  of 

poBea. 
fJaotmaat. 


.do. 

.do. 


240 
240 
240 
240 
240* 
24* 

12» 

* 

1» 


12». 


'.*•■••  ••••• 


1ft 

15 
10 
10 
10 
M 

to 


tAlao 
■Also 


or  April  28. 1888,  and 
t  of  May  1,1888. 


ft  of  Fabraary  28,  U7T. 


INDIAH  ATFAJBB. 
IA»t  of  emplojiA  iMMbr  At  Judiait  £itr»<ut,  tie. — Continued. 
BUPLOYED  a  TEX  ITXLD,  JUNE  N,  UM,  BTC— CanUniiad. 


LitUeaoMlar.. 

Font  Rlagi 

JDhD  Batflhfir,,. 

FIX  Bar 

WtJtaDnek.. 
Ymmc  Woir.. 

BlMkCnw... 

Biiu?Ey«  ...l: 
anulNewna 


Cm,  John  T.   V»    i 

(>nd4l«. 
HnantUOnnble.. 


Aot'gagcot  N 


1  AIhi  acrwiiunt  rUUM  Kanh  >.  U 
•  AIM  tnatjr  of  JdIt  I,  UM. 


F.A.Hnatar    

w. 

w: 

w. 
w. 
■w! 

w. 

I.' 
I. 

1; 

IS*: 

Fbyilciaa.. 

SUbleman . 
do 

"!;Sl::: 

C.B.Lohmillpr 

C.U.  BhUbK 

S8 

100 
BOO 

S.1SS-"::::: 

SSii'Si,".:::: 

Nloholu  AlTUH.... 
Tut  Bur 
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Name. 


fOIT  PICK  AOElfOT, 

Mozrr.— contlnned. 


Henrr  Archdale. 
Jm.  Jielboame . . 


Clouded  Heart. 
BlaokDog 


Big  Foot. 


Spotted  Bull. 
Hagb  Topp . . 


Rneb  After  Crow ... , 

Bleok  Lack 

Spotted  Boll  No.  a... 
GiTee  the  Blanket.. 


Thunder  Hawk 

Flnda  the  Bear 

Bear  Eagle 

Black  Fox 

Lying  White  Man. 

GrayBear 

Bear  Comee  Out... 

ToQDgMan 

Yellow  Horve 

Standing  Elk 

SUndlng 

Fast  Horae 

Lone  Soldi«r 

Little  Bull 

I>an  Martin 

Sailing  Hawk 

J.  A.Garileld 

Pretty  Bear 


I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 

L 
L 

I. 
L 


9RANDB  BOXDB 
AOKKCT,  OKBO. 


L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 

L 


Cumpen 
aation. 


Poattion. 


Interpreter 
Carpenter'a 

apprentice. 
waMrman  . 
Brkamith'a 

apprentice. 
Aiaistant 
fanner. 

Bllumlth'a 
appreBtloe. 


•  •  ■  aOO*  •••••■ 

Captain  of 

polloe. 
...  .do. ...... 

Private.... 

V  «  •  •  (g  V  ••■••«• 

•  •  •  •  UO  ■•»•••• 

•  • « »cio*  «••••• 

•  •  •  aUV  ••»•■•• 

•  •  •  *  Q  w  •••••«• 

«  •  •  « Uw  *•••••   • 

•  •  •  •UO«  •  •  •  •  •  * 

•  »  •  cflv  »  •  •  0  0  ■  m 
m  •  m  •Uv  •«••*•  * 
«  •  *  aU"  ••••••  • 

•  •  •  «Uw* •  ■  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Uv«  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •Ov«  «•  •  ••  • 

•  •  «  •  Uw  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


Agent. 


110 


190 

lao 


Jno.F.T.B.Brrntano.  W.         ^_ 

A  ndrpw  Kembaw  . . .  I  W.    Ph  valoian . . 
J.  B.  TmUingrr W.    Miller  and 


Andrew  Smith. 


Jamee  Winalow 

Goorge  Zollner 

WiUbraHjutleaa.... 

Joaepb  ShangaraU . . 
Seroa  Tiptcm 


Frank  One oel... 
BobertMetrair 
David  Lano..... 
Moeea  Allen... 


aawyer. 
Additional 


I. 
W. 

L 

L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
I, 


Carpenter.. 
Blaokamith- 
Bl'k«mith*a 

apprentice. 

Jndge 

Carpenter'a 

apprentice 
PHvaU  .... 

>  •  ■  •  uu  •«*•••• 
•  •  •  *  w«  «••••■ 

»    •   «    t  »g%^  »    ■••••• 

.  ...do....... 


^10 
10 
10 
15 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1.200-... 
1.000... 

7tw'... 

600  ... 

500... 

50&... 
120... 


lOO 


Thoaias  H. Savage...  W. 
Patrick  E.  I)u\  le  . . . .  W. 

Edwin  R,rarka W. 

Joe-T.  D.  Uow»nl...'W. 
Patrick  Mulray W. 

J.E.  Loftoa I W. 

Tbaodore  Bnl 'W. 


Agent 

Supt.  of  lo)t 

Clerk 

Phyaiciaa.. 

AaaUtaat 

loKging. 


.( 


3,000 

l.ttW 

i,aw>... 

1,>M>.. 
.100 


WW. 


10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


,     t 


75 


John  Blackaaftlth . 
Louis  Deohain . . . . 
Gabriel  Nohwi 

tack. 
MitcheUMaooby. 
Snuna  Zahncr . . . . 


L 
L 

L 

L 

W. 


Mary  Meagher W. 

John  Arohiqaette  ...   L 

FrankGn? W. 

SimeonHiU L 

Thomaa Wheelook...    L 

LooiaMetozen <  L 

Thomaa  Comeliaa...i  I* 

David  lataoa '  L 

Edward  Waukateh  . .    L 

Lools  Shawano *  L 

Frank  KaokKak I 

Petwawaacwm <  L 

Joseph  F.Gawthiar  .    L 

Neopet !• 

Chickeny ;  L 

Neah  tah  wahpang..  L 


BOOPA     TALLBT 
▲OBIK3T,  GAL. 


W. 


Capl  Wm.  E.  Do«gh< 

erty. 
Francia  A.  Hariow. . . ,  W- 

Samuel  Dorpke <  ^« 

JohnHall W. 


400 


160 


Miner 

Hospital 

matron. 
Assistant 

matron.     \ 
Blacksmith.; 
Wagonm'kr 
Teamster. . . 

Blaokamith. 
Hospital 

ooos. 
Hoapital 

attendant. 

Captain 

C*hore  boy.. 
Private 

•  •  •  Uw  ••«■«•* 

...do 

■  •  « u9  ••••••• 

•  •.do*****-  * 

•  •  .QO  ••**«•  •! 

•   •   •  QO   k******! 

•  •  •  UO  •••««• • 

...do...... . 

«**Uw«****«* 

...do 

...do 


Aot'g  agent.  iir«M 


Phyaidan . 
Clerk  ..... 
Carpenttf . 


15 

W 
10 
!• 
10 
1« 

le 
If 

M 

10 

M 
10 

i 
5 
i 


Franoia  A.  Bemsted  .  W.    Miller  and        T»> 


William  Swanston...|  W. 

George  tAthsm I. 

WillUmKentock....,  L 

George  Bimpeon ■  L 

EdwardPraU >  L 

i      ! 

JohnColgrow |  L  I 

Richard  Haden t  I. 


Edward  Armstrong. 

John  MaUlton 

WUUamMatUton... 

Cicero  NovoU 

David  Johnson 

BobertSenalton.... 


KIOWA  AOBSCZ. 
OKLA.* 


I. 

L 
L 

I. 

L 
L 


Lieut  Manry  Kich-  W. 
oU. 

aM.EIy W. 

C.R.Unme W. 

Chaa.  Diury  .....•••.  W. 


Frvd.Schlegal 
H-  P.  Pruoer . . 


Blacksmith. 
1st  Csrmer.. 
ad  farmer... 
3dfbrm»r... 
Additional 

fkrmer. 
Interpreter 
Additional 


Prtrmte 
...do..... 

■ .  .  .  ^lo .  •  .  .  i 

.  .  .  .do. ...  I 
. .  .  .do....< 


ia» 


le 
n 
]• 


ftinda. 


IKDIAN*  AFFAIRS. 
Ltit  of  tmpioj/A  HiHlm-  the  Im4t»t  Atmni,  Me, — ContiDned. 

nCPLOTKO  IK  THB  FIELD,  JTITE  10,  ISM,  XXC— CoDUnuad. 


6«art*  TMhlnston 

HitbimCttlU 

W.TaDowfldi 

Aicba  Laoo — 

jDa.Cbulillekkangkv 

B»rt.Ai-ko 

Chu-IuObatlBlnt.. 

SttTj  Kaiiwo 

UaB>7  Tawhn 

PimJoQiiT^ 

John  Th«]  til  «£! 
Chiitoillaiiob*... 
PuldjI^fUp 

GflorgB  Aquo  vote  . 
Zd^»  Bad  BoflUi 
JuBtaTngunoto.-. 

JoaNibolte  ...".'.'. 

iHlPudske 

CoTuallai  Beni> . , 
Samnal  Tablu-.... 
Jalu  Wnilkm*..... 
Hadajklu 

Hwmrd'p^b*"''! 

■LUU1B  A^WCI 

D.V.IUtlHin... 

intm  r.iMMtar"!: 


Woodohop- 

>«. 

'a-:::::: 

:;:::: 

(10 

It 

::::;: 

0 

1) 

:::;: 

:::S::::::: 

K 

■t::::::: 

!S 

...do. 

" 

^.Z 

"i^T.^:?- 

Fred  J.  vine 

_'^fl«Vitr°.°'.l! 
0«a.  B.  WbaBler.-. 
Dudel  SdIUtu.... 

WinUm  a.  Valker 

W.C.StroM. 

jDMpb  Stoddanl... 
leoTT  Cond«eo]i  _ ._ 
lobn^wkoali... 

FnnkHonl* 

JoeNannati 

Jebn  wblietoatliei 

•      MOray 

ilneSUtsT 

. _Mb» 

Fnok  Danuurata  .. 

Hiibk*(l^"."": 
FnnkPoTMt 


OeoTE*  H.  Ilea] 
F,  S.  Vriiht . . . 
G».D.c:Hibbi 
WIUEadleU.. 


B.B.Staokar.. 


Capt.  IrfiTl  F.  Boniett 

Fnakl.Otl* 

NHthaii<elJ.  Kentied? 


FeV^Uii.. 
ClMk 

suoksDitb 


ClorS.f!?., 
Pfajilloiu.. 


i,aM|... 
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mSCALBBO  AOEVCT, 

H.  MBX.— oootiiiiied. 


JohnF.PiiMt... 
Samuel  F.MiDer. 


aA.I7tt«r. 
SunPuer.. 


NsntsUA 

Alex.  Notogotin. 
Peto 


W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

I. 
1. 
I. 


PotttloiL 


Good  pen* 
Mtien. 


i 


Patrido I. 

Hagooeh I. 

ChimAl 1. 

Chlno I. 

ChlMioo J. 

Boneebi I. 

Kyo I. 

Ohitoha I  I. 

ODMOO...............!   J. 

JoeTreM i  I. 

Peter  Wheeler !  I. 

Roman  Chiquito I. 

Fred  Pehuan I. 


FftniMr. .  •  < 
Chief  herder 
and  bat4>her. 
Teemeter. . 
AMistftnt 

Sumer. 
Jodse 

. . .  .uO 

Ceptoin  of 

police. 

PriTftte  ... 

. . . .  do 


MnnON  AeBMCT.  cal. 

Fmnclfioo  Eetndillo. . 
C.  C.  Wain  Wright . . . . 

Noel  Davenport 

Andrew  J.  stice 

AdeladeT.  Stice.... 


....do...... . 

. .  ..do 

— do 

.  ...do 

I.  ...do.. 

t do 

•  •  ■  •  U  V  *•••••  • 

....do 

....do 


1720 
730 

480 
120 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 


Agent 

Phyaidan  . . 

Clerk 

Additional 

fanner. 
Field  mar 

tron. 
— do 


1.000 

1,000 

900. 


I. 


Anna  Hajward 
JohnaoD. 

Julia  M.  Freneh W. 

Paaqnal  Abaldo I. 

Joe«  Maria  Silraa...  I. 
Francisco Chntincat.!  I. 
PhUUpi  Aleponcio.   .>  I. 

George  Karalanta |  I. 

Chappo L 

Paacbo ;  I. 

JanqaiB ,  L 

Joe^Carae '  L 

GabrielCooeJo >  L 

Gaiilrnno  Leo <  L 

Joan  Diego  La  Cbnaai  I. 
Marona  Anrelina  . . .  :  L 

KATAJO    A9III0T.    t 
ABIX. 

Ueat.    Edward    H.     W.  I  Act'gafftDt  Kone '. . 
Plmnmer. 

J.F.LaTonrrette....  W.    aerk l.JOO.. 

T.L.i>alg W.    PhTRiriaB..    LIOO.. 

R.H.OoiBga W.    Blackamith       000 

and  wheel-' 


PriTate... 

.  ..do 

. .  .do 

•  •  •lA^Y  -  •  •  *  •  • 

. .  .do. ..... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

..  .do. ..... 

'  ■  «  >HU'  ■  •  «  •  « 
<  •  •  •  IIU  »  •  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  » *ft V  *  •  •  •  •  ■ 

— do 

.  •  .Qe. ..... 


WmuUmdow. 

J.D.wnUaM 
aH.M«C«a.. 


« ••«• • • 


w. 


w. 


Wright.     I 

Engineer . 

and  aaw-  I 

^^  I 

AddltioBal 


$5 

6 

15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


75 

00 

48 

48 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


76 


Kam«. 


■■    — 

NAVAJO  AGBNCT, 

ABiz.  -continued. 

HaryR.  White 

Jefferaon  D.(}oolette 
Loais  Watchman  — 

MoqUi 

Jack  Watchman 

George  Watchman . . . 


WIU  Price. 


John  Watchman. 

Waneeka 

Nah  U  Qt  lo. 


Ut  aiddy  raixy  be  gay 
Captain  Sam 


Bokodibetah 

HoateenTaoaa 

Bednta  Beny 

Cheater  Aithur 

Hoateen  Dea 

Captain  Tom 

Denei  el  aocee  gay . . . 

DenetChiUee 

Belidalaoy 

BigHorae 

NawtU 

Xeo et a cnl  ......... 

OtehiiMS 

Sam 

Hoateen  bitaen  begay 
Belone 

HUAM  BAT  AOB!ffCT. 
WASH. 

W.  Leren  Powell 

W.  O.  Ramaey 

ShabidHnnter 

Frank  8Biith 

Joe  Pollen 

Cbeatoqna  Petereon . . 

Chariea  WilUama 

Schoyler  Coatfiax 

Henry  Bodaon 

Taealada 

Peter  BiwB 


W. 

I. 
L 
I. 
L 

L 
I. 


L 
I. 

I. 

L 
L 

I. 
I. 
T. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


Poaltion. 


Field  BUI- 

trovK. 
Ox  drlT«r.. 
Interpreter 
Laborer.... 
Laborer  at 

aawmllL 
Watohraas 

at  aaw- 

milL 
Teamater 
aadwateh 


'W.I 
W.' 

I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. ' 
I. 
I. 
I  I, 

•  L 

» 

L 
L 
I. 
LnkeHobneket ;  L 


Fraak  Parker 

WnUam  KaUappa. 
JimmleHowe. 


Charley  White. 

Taiaom 

JeffDvTto 


ww  •    •  «  •  «Qv*  ••••••  «•••••      49 


L 
L 
L 


laaacJ.Woottea W. 

Chariea  W.  Jooea. . . . ■  W. 
Rodney fl.Rlehardaao  W. 

Chariea  L.  Lo  wry W. 

Lambert  A.  Ellia |W. 

(George  W.Bailay....W. 
JohaV.  Sartaa. .....I  W. 


Laborer... 
Judge 

....do 

Captain  of 

police. 
Lleutenaat. 
Private  ... 

•  •  »  «Qv>  •  •  •  •  •  4 

a   •  •  •UV«   •••••< 

....do 

....do 

. . .  .do.. ..... 

•  •    *    wW*    •    •    •    •    •    4 

. .  ..do. ...... 

. . .  .do. ...... 

do 

•  •   •  aQV  •••«••< 

•  •  k  wU^r*  •••••< 

....do 

. .  ..do. ...... 

. . .  .do. ...... 


t 

Ph'yaioiaa . 
Carpenter.. 
Teamater  . 
J«dge 

.  .  .QO ....... 

.  .  .do ......  . 

.  .  .^^v  ...«•.  . 
•  •  .QO  •«.••*  . 

.  •  .do ...... . 

CaptetB   9t 


i 

A. 


a 


•J- 

4001'!* 


lao 


H 
.    M 

1* 
.    U 

u 

.    le 

.  M 
.  W 
.    10 

.  M 
.  M 
.  M 
.  M 
.    10 

.  m 
.  te 

.    10 


I 


U9m 

LlOO 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


t • • •• « 


Agettt 

CM.. 


10 

It 

u 


1,1 

1.1 


INDUN^AFFAIBS. 

LUt  of  tmplojiA  WHdw  Ifce  Iniian  ^tramt,  eU. — Continu«d. 
ElfPLOXBD  nr  TBX  HELD,  3VSS  SO,  UU,  BTC.— CoDttnusd. 


•  AlK  tna^  ofKoTsmber  1,  inT,  ud  Ou|(e  litanct  fond. 

*  AIM  tnmtf  of  April  M,  IMI,  ud  aicnHnnit  apiraTBd  rsbraUT  18,  UTT. 
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Kame. 


POTB  BnXSB  AOBfCT, 

8.  DAK.— ooniinaed. 


J.  O.  AhpUn 

R.O.Piiffh 

Tbos.  J.  Hend^rMB . . 
Fred  E.  Darbin 


B.  J.  QltMow. 


I 


W. 
W. 

w. 


w. 


JoMDhBooks W. 

Cb««MD«lkenb«rS0r<  W. 
JohnJ.  BoMh t  W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 


Jaibm  Smiilley... 
E.  O.  B«neljoao. 
B4>bl.J.Ck»tM  ... 


Lonitlfeimrd •. 

Harold  Dixoiu 

John  Biter 

BajBMMid  Smith 

BfliOMnin  Mills 

JameaMouMMMi 

TbomM  Spotted  B««r 
Bdgir  Fire  Tbander. 


L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
A.Livennore L 


CbarlMTroiM 

TliomaATyoii 

Alex.  LeBuir. 

Lbois  P.  Moojmmmi 
Frank  Martinua. 


John  ColUar. 


J.  E  LiTaraMva . 


Frank  Croaa 

Paul  Good  Bagla 

J.G*brono 

Frank  B.  Nacklaoe. . . 

Jacob  B.  A  gain*  t 

WilUamWhltAWolf. 
Frank  Yellow  Boy... 

William  P.  Fire 

Frank  F.Horaa 

Geo.  Graaa 

William  Wbite  Bird . 

John  Holy 

George  Sword 


JohnT.  Bear 


Joe.Baab 

Chaa.T.BoU 

Jae. BonnlngHawk  . 
Aoatin  Bed  Hawk. . . 
John  StttlncB««r  . . . 

Jobn  Blunt  Horn 

SUnlayBed  Feather. 
Noah  B.  B.  L  Woods  . 

AmoeBedOwl 

Tboe.Two  Lanee 

Joehoa  Bear  Looaa  . . 
Ansitn  Little  B«U... 
Jubo  Ghost 
( Hirer  Lone 


Gforce  Charftag . . , 
Jaa.  fi.  C.  Lodre  . . . 
Horar«*  Two  Tails  . , 
John  WhiU  HorM  . 
Joshua  M.Elk 


L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 


Positkm. 


Blaokamitb 

Issue  dei^ 

Chlefberdar 

8tenogra> 

pher  and 

tjrpe  writer 

AdditioBal 

farmer. 

....do. ..•••. 
...do 


A  est.  clerk. 
Telegraph 
operatcn*. 
Interpreter 
Chief  herder 
Stableman  . 
Watchman. 

Herder 

....do 

AssUtant 


,...do 
...  do 

»  •  •  •  QO  ••••••■ 

>  •  •  ■  QO  ••■••*• 

Laborer  — 
Asuiatant 
blk'smith. 
Asaistant 


F«  ••••*• 


>••••• 


Aaet.  wheel- 
wright. 

Laborer.... 

do 

....do 
...  .do 
....do 
....do.... 
.  ...do.... 
.  ...do. .. . 

Jadge... 

do.... 

'....do 

. . .  .do 

Cl'k.  Indian 


Comnen- 1 
sation.  [ 


8 


a 
o 

a 

P4 


$000 
000 
900 
000 


•••••• 


720 
600 

600 
600 


1675 

75 
75 
76 
73 


480. 


10 


300 


300. 

I 

MO'. 
I 
S40. 
S40. 
180. 
180. 
180. 
180 
180. 
120 


of 


coort. 

Capuln 
police. 

let  lient....' 

2dUeat 

do I 

Serpaat...; 
. ..  .do.... . . .' 

. . .  .ao* .....  -1 

....do ' 

....do.... .. ., 

Ho 

. . .  .do. ...... 

...  do 

Private.  .. 

...do 

. .  ..do 

....do 

....do 


-I 

I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

15 


.do K 


I  •  •  •  I 


.i    15 

.<  15  I 
.  15 
.<  10 
.  10 
.  )0 
.  10 
.  10 
.1  10 
.  10 
.  10 
.    10 

.   lu 

.<  10 

.,    10 
.     10 

..  10 

10 
10 


J 


PnfB  BXDQB  AOBKOT, 

0.  DAg.~continued. 

Ororer  Short  Bear .. . 
Hanry  Blaek  Elk . . . . 

Horace  Brown  Ears. . 
Henry  Crow ......... 

Ambroae  MezieaB .. . 

Jaa.Clinohea 

Jaa.NoBara 

Joa.  Dog  Chief 

Heary  Yellow  Shield. 
Jaa.     Diamoania 

Thrioe. 
John  Bad  Hone .... . 
Chaa.  LitUa  Hoop . . . . 
Joa.MediolaeBoy... 
Wilaon  YeUow  Boll 
Aaron  Long  Horn . . . 
Fiaacia  BlaokFox. . . 
Harry  Three Stara... 
Jao.   Little  Co 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
I. 


Morria  Wooadod —  L 
Wm.  Ittg  Charger. ...  L 
GraatWeaaalBear..,  L 

ffawn^  Bock I. 

JohnBadBlk I. 

L 
L 

•I  J: 

.1  L 

.!  I. 

I. 


Jackson  BIssonotte.. 
Grover  YeUow  Boy . . 

Geo.P.  Back 

John  Big  Mouth 

WilllamBlaok  Heart 
Jaa.  Little Maoa.... 

Thoa.  Crown 

Jacob  One  Feather  . . 
Fav  Bnnning  Horse . . 

JooB  Grass 

Wm.  Hants  Horse. . 
George  White  Faoe. 
Filmore  Load  Toloe 

Hawk. 
Felix  SpoMad  Eagle 
Thoa.  KUIa  la  Tte- 


Wm.  Bnnaing  Horae 
Frank  Forehead . . . 

V^^bDJL  JIEvBw  •»••••« 

Phillip  Slow  Dog....' 
Jas.WhitoW4af.....l 

Louie  Hawkina 

Howard  Slow BnU... I 

GotBoU '  L 

William  Browa L 

John  Booka i  I 


Frank  Bear  Noae 
Luke  Little  Hawk... 

Charles  Smith 

vinoent  Seara  ••..... 

Howard  Hand 

Albert  Sitting  Eagte. 


L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Poaitlon. 


A.  W.  Hoflay. 


PrlTalo.. 

..do. ... 
•  •do.  ••• 
..do. ... 
..do. ... 
..do.... 
..do. ... 
..do.... 
..do — 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


^    I 
6 


»  I 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


..do. 

.  .do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

do. 

do. 

.ulo. 

..do. 

.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 


•Oe. . . . . 
.do...*< 


PAWKBB, 
AXD 
LAIIDfOKLA. 


P. Woolaay...  W.    Agent 


•  •  «•  « 


10 

16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 

16 
16 

16 


10 


16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
....I  10 
....i  16 
16 


.1  m 
I 

.    M 

.-  10 

.;  M 

.    16 
.'  10 

.1  16 

.'  10 


»  »  ••  I 


....    10 


10 

•  10 

.••..■  10 

•  •  *  •  •       M!w 


\ 


flnperli 

toadei 


•••^^^ 


ti*""*. 


INDIAN  APFAIB8. 

LUt  o/MpIoyA  «tHl«r  the  IntH»»  ^urmt,  «te.— Cmtiiinsd. 

SUPLOTKD  IS  THS  FIELD  JITMS  M,  UU,  ZTC—Conttanad. 


Bl  iSUmdId) 


Ht^Caone.... 
AlfMUorla.. 


LouliHMUflk... 
0M4.* 


W.UcEaT  Donna. 


ui4  sngi' 
CBptalitnr 


udmlUer. 

niUu. 
AddJtioul 


Fhjaldaii .. 
BlaeknnKh 


ciS!':.... 

Ph>-a<clu . 


Whlwrlght 

ipprentroe. 
Cnptkli  of 


Aot'gkgCDt  NoM  . 


>AlHitniit;otl 
'AUo  tT«ftty  of  . 

'AlKtmllsao. 

Ktokmpoooi  itMj  IT,  ISH,  lo 


24.1UT. 

■"I. 

IK2A,  September  20,  1«38,  Jiil>  21,  1829,  PatUi 
I :  OiUtber  31,  IK37,  Smj  ud  Fdi  irf  UUnnil 


Farmer  Mid 


imiN!  H&yU,  t8M) 
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REPORT  OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


IA9i  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  eie, — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUKE  80, 18M,  ETC—Coatiiiaed. 


Vaae. 


PmtBLO     AMD     JIOA- 

anjLM.  AonfOT,  k. 


Ji«0rai»— ContiAiied 
ABtontolUriA 


Oniid«Gfti«6A 

PMiteoilali. ........ . 

Vioenttto 

Eloto 

JwuiDima 

Joaa  GoualM 

Angottlae  V«l«iide. 

Henrr  VlnuMlo 

Jo*eime«iu 

ZMtFlrgo 


PUTALLDF  ▲•■ROT 
(OQIKOLIDATID), 


Edwin  Ban* 

ThoaiM  B.  WIltoB. . 
Philip  B.  SwMriiifMi 
Robert  J.  HostoB... 

Ed»nnd  Barry 

Chariat  Meliityre . . 


JoeSwyaD 

Shala.. 

DickLawia 

JohaaoB  Waukenaa. 
Janaa  Jaokioii . . . . . 
Williaa  J.  Garfield. 
Arthur  Papa 


QVAPAWAOBNJT. 

oa>.  T.i 


QeoTce  S.  DoaBa.  • . . 
Hearr  E  WilUaiaa. 

J.b.LiBdleT 

B.  A.  Hodeatar.... 


CO. 

CH. 

Knolea  Shaw. 

L.&Loflaiid.. 


B.A.Da 


JoaBUIralfe 

ICaaaa  Fooler 

Loaia  Millar 

AjDaaValUar 

John  Fabar 

AlftadWhilaerow. 


a.  DAK.* 


Oaavva 
nBhMii 


WrifM. 


I 


C<Hnpen- 
■ation. 


Poaition. 


3 


£ 


I. 

L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


Afant..—. 

oCrk 

Phyaioian.. 

•  •  •  •Uv« ••  •  •  «  • 

Teamatar 
andfarmar. 
Privata 

•  •  •  vUV*  •«•••« 

•  •  •  •  Q  V  ••*•••« 

J»An 

•  •  •  •  VO  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  sQiO*  •«•••« 

Clark    of 


Ami. 

Phyaiaian. 
Adiditlonal 


W. 

L 


W. 

w. 

w.  . . . .do. ..... . 

W. 


Blaekamith 


*     •  •  •  •« 


L 
L 
L 
L 

L 


W. 

iW. 


Oaraaatar 
andwhi 

wrifht. 


Cap«aia  of 

poUea. 
PriTala.. 
.  ...do..... 

do 

. ..  .do..... 

. . .  .cw. .... 

....do 


Afaai.. 

Oark  .. 


a 


m 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


11,600 
1,900 

1,000^ 
1«000 

ooo* 


10 

10 

10 

5 

a 

3 
2 


t400 

1,900 

1,900 

000 

400 
400 
SSO 
•00 


1.900t 


16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Kama. 


BOOBUD  AOBHOT, 

a.  OAK.~oont*d. 


A.  J.Morria.... 
Frank  Bohinaon 
H.  W,  Dnnbar . 
Frank  Sypal — 


JaaBaaA.MoCorkle. 
B.  B.  Howell 


8.  H.  Kimmel 
John  Brown . . 


Carroll  F.Borritt.. 
Charlae  Boabidean 
Wm.F.  Schmidt... 


M.W.Oriawold. 


HJ.Oaton 

Louie  Bordeaux. . 
Charlea  Bernard . 
KataMotria 


MarrJ.Oriawold.... 
Louie  Boubideau ... . 

AnMMBandall 

Joeeph  ClaynMMra .... 

John  BuUman 

Henry  Knilb 

Baymond  Stewart ... 
Banben  Quick  Bear. . 

Henry  Pratt 

Samuel  Spaniard i 

Samuel  DaTld 

Charlea  Dereeraa 

John  White  Blanket.' 

Korria  Shield 

John  Yellow  Wolf... 

John  Pawnee 

George  Stead 


OUTarPnia 

WUUam  Horae  Binff. 
MiehaelGhoatFaoe. 
John  Froat 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

I. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
L 
L 


PoaittoB. 


FredM.Bifharea.... 
Gaorca  Whirlwind 

Soldier. 
George  WhIU  Eafla. 
JaredGoodShield^... 


Holy.. 
AlftadLhlle 
JeeeeOne 

Antonla  Ladonz 

Alfred  Afraid  af 


Bear  Man 

Dec  ... 
a  Hie 


Braida 


L 
L 
L 


af  Mny  U,  WLQuapaWi  July  90.  im,  and  February  AlitT, 
approrred  Fehniary  91, 1177,  and  treaty  af  April  a, 


i 


PhyaleiaB..|01« 
Farmer... 
laauaclark 
Additioanl 


.do. 


Waco 


Maater    af 


AaatoUrk 
Blaekamith 
Aaaiataat 

iaeoeolark. 
Addittoaal 


t  .  .  .QO.  .....  I 

. .  ..do....... 

Butohar... 


dOBMatiO 

.•ST^?:. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Jaaiter 

Apprentiea 

>  «  •  «QO  ••••«•« 

•  •  «  vQiO  ••••••« 

•  •  •  •Qw«  •«*•*« 

AaatotBBft 


L  . 

1.   . 

L 

I. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

I. 
I. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


do 

•  •  «  Vv«  •••••• 

do 
..do 


'•  •  ••««• 


OaptalB  ei 

IrtUMt.... 

9dliaat  .... 

9d 

Sd 

itti  ■wieaai 

PriTala 


I 

2 


n 


4M 


949 

If* 


lt» 
19» 
19» 


190 
190 
V» 
19D 
190 
19» 


U» 


•  •  •  w^pv*  •  •  •  a •« 


.do. 
.do. 


U 
U 
10 
I* 
10 
10 


•I 


M 
M 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
LiMt  of  emploi/^  Hiwier  the  ItMhan  Btirvau,  ele, — ContiniMd. 
EMLOTBD  IN  THB  F1BU>.  JTTKK  M,  18H,  BTC^CoDUniMd. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


LiMt  of  employ e$  tiiider  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continuod. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNE  30,  1804.  ETC.— ConUnned. 


Kamo. 


BAN  CA&L06  AOBMCT,  , 

▲JUZ. — oontinned. 

B«uben  Wbltoman —  I. 

Laban  Looo  Jim I. 

Parker  W.W«at I. 

KapoboB  Kabo'sene.;  I. 

Wood  Naahoaey j  I. 

Jamea  Fortloe '  I. 

GoKUah 1  I. 

Charley  Naa  kot 1  I. 


Cladla  Kidigale 


BakeenCbejcay. 
GoaeKlecay  — 
TomTaana 


I. 


8AHTEB    AOBVOT, 


Poaition. 


I. 

I. 

I. 

Beno.  Sk<^ '  I. 

KoNatolS j  I. 

ToNaja 1  I. 

KavTavlay I. 

HarahauPete i  J. 

CbaaeHntton I. 

AniuaLoco 1  I. 

Edward  Bacon I. 

Socratea  Charlie I. 

Tom  Shaggy I. 

Frank  wmh ,  1. 

DagoTfll '  I. 

Soipio Segnthle I. 

AgoolKabv '  I. 

JuatinShuae I. 

BrianE.Bird I. 

BonaldWst^r I. 

Alfred  Naachoga 1  I. 

Tonto  Jim I. 

Tbomaa  Dithyon I. 

Richard  Water I. 

HoaeaOiU 1. 

Edward  Paraon I. 

JohnKeata I. 

BarryCheUne 1. 


InterpTPter. 

....do ' 

Aaaiatant 
iaaae  clerk. 
Aaaiatant  | 
brkamith. 
Aaaiatant 
wh'l  Wright. 

I  Aaaiatant 
,      bl'kamlth. 
Goard    for 
I     aawmill. 
'  Captain  of 

police. 
I  Private .... 
...  .do. ...... 

«  *  •  a^l"  •   •*•••• 

•  •     •     '  ^M^^  >     •    *    «      •     ■      • 

. ..  .du 

•  •  •  •  law  •■•«••    * 

•  •  «  wlAw  •«•«••   • 

do 

I do 

' do 

CapUin .... 

Lieutenant. 

Private  .... 

do 

. . .  .do 

. . ..do 

do 

do 

— do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

....do 

. . .  .do.. 

do 

. ..  .do...... . 


1300.. 
300.. 
300  .. 

240.. 

240'  . 

240l.. 
340'.. 


240 


Joaepb  Clementa  . . . 

George  W.Ira 

WilllainA.Poaey... 
William  B.  Rapier. 

L.  A.Doo^laa 


W.    Agent 

W.  Phyaician.. 

W.    <:i«*rk 

W.  Fanner  and 


I 


Pearl  B.  Gordon  . . . . . 
Henrr  Jooea  ....*... 

Joe^Kitto 

Joaeph  H.  Campbell 

OliTer  LaCroix 

VineaP.MitcbeU... 

Loola  RobbMtt 

Jamea  Rot 

Tbomaa  O.  Knndaon . 
Patrick  Henry 


Arrow .. 
Hoflbuyi 


W. 

W. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 


oreraeer. 
Field    m  a- 

troD. 
Head  fanner 
Iaaae  clerk 
Blaekamith  . 
Engineer. .. 
Cari»**Dt«'r.. 

Miller 

Teemater  . . 
Blaekamith 
(^arpenter  .. 
Harn  eaa 

maker. 


Aaaiatant 
bl*kamitb. 


1,2«) 

i.aoo 

1,000 
000 


no 

700 
700 
720 

eoo 

000 

480 
40i) 
400 
300 

SUO 
300 


00 


,  SA9TBK    AOBNCT,  ; 

I    ifSBB. — continued.     < 

j 

Joseph  Tonng I. 

V.N.  Swan..... |W. 

WUliAm  Abraham...    1. 

I  Levi  F.  Tmdell L 


$15 

;io 

10 
10 
lu 

10 
lu 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


.  I 


John  Bill 

Daniel  Graham 
8<^roonRoaa.. 
Smoke  Maker  . 


ftHOSHCmg    AOKNCT, 
WTO.« 


I. 

I. 

L 
I. 


CaptP.H.  R*>' W. 

FestlmandRohriebt..  W. 


F.H.Welty. 
8.T.M%)or.. 


George  W.Sheff. 
L.  8.  Clark 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


JohnNiklaa iW. 

John  Henry  Wehlena  !  W. 


I 


J.M.Klrk 

Thoknaa  A.  Adams 
John  J.  Callaghan . 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Levi  W.  Tandervoort ,  W. 

John  Sinclair 

Jamea  He  Adama  . . . 

Noskok 

nenrv  Lee 

Eaan  If  eaaa 


Carey  Shotgun. 
Beara  Behind.. 


Tonerrook — 
Bahugorabia  . 
Eagle  Chief... 

BoUGun 

John  Braaill.. 


Sherman  Sage 

Shore 

Ed  BraaiU 

(iarileld  Wolf 

Quiver 

Peter  Toabia 

Dare  Muaharrah 

Setb  Willow 

Chmxiej  Llttleant. . . . 

Tlnxond 

DavidD.Hill 

Piniere 

WiUiem  Shakespearr 
Fitxhngh  Lee 

fnum  AOKXCT,  omma. 


Engineer' a 
appreDtiee. 

PhyaldaB.. 

Carpenter'a 
apprentice., 

Diatrict  ! 


.  ...do... 
,...do... 
. . .  .do. .. 
Private 


IS40 

soo 

15« 

150 

150 
ISO 
150 


«!• 


Aot'g  agent '  NoM  . 

Clerk I  1,200. 

Phyaiclan  . . '  1.  JOO  . 

Engineer        900 
and  store- 
keeper. I 

Clerk no 

Butoher        m». 
and  iasoe  . 
clerk. 

Rlaekamith.'      T30 

Additional        710 


...do 

Carpenter.. 
Blaokamltb 
Carpenter., 
Henler . . . . . 
. . .  .do ...... 


do 

Bl'kamlth*a 
apprentice, 


apprentice 
Blnbmith'a 

JuMe 
....do. 


of 


...do... 
...do... 
Captain 
police. 
LSea  tenant 

Private 

. .  .do ...... 

...do. 

...do. 

...do 


730 

7» 


too 

900 

«0 


li: 


I 


do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


*••••• 


U 
1* 

m 

10 
!• 
W 
M 
!• 
1* 
10 


t 


Beel  (iaitber W.    Ageot ■  L 

(liariM  A.Cnri W.    PhyaieiMi       1, 

J.J.Galtber W.    Clerk 


>  Alao  treaty  of  April  SO.  IMS,  nod  agreement  of  Pebmary  St,  tfTT. 
"  Alao  treaty  of  Joly  t.  iMt,  and  treaty  of  >lay  10.  IM9. 


INSUV   APFAmS. 
Ltet  of  oAflotfi*  HMdar  lh«  InHn*  BtiT«au,  tie. — Contiwied. 
BUPLOYSD  IN  THS  FIELD,  JIXtTE  M,  ISM,  BTC-ConUnind. 


I  ThomM  J.Rsedy... 

I  Ednud  Forte 

,  Fnak  B,  SteinmeU. 

I  HenrrTcnBToek... 

Ii  \F1111unWlilteBBll.. 


JamMTellov 

Wauuo  VtUta.. 


GeorgeCiow.,,-,,. 

Lonl.  Killed 

Phillip  Osebawk  .. 


JlllpOse 
JlWood] 


Cliu-ln  Muslii 

Niok  Cadotte 

Chart«  De  Rookbnls 


John  Brown 

Lake  Cbua  Alone 

Joha  Higbbekr  .... 

AUredBedhone.. 


Fnnk  DereodoT. 
EdwudShuift... 
JohnXaglemEn.. 


John  Hituike 

Fdli  Wghe^ 

HOeamiker 

Oaorge  Sklakah 

Bode  BrlnnraUr . . . 

Fnnk  Y^ow 

Henrr  FIrebeait — 
Mordii  SmeUbeu... 
FrancliHkdbekr... 
WIUlUD  DUpotlBg . 
jDbnOrui.Jr 


.1  Clerk I  1.2t 

.    PhjsicUui,.    1.2( 
I  luneolarlc.i  l.Oi 


.   Addltknwl  ■. 
.   Tunmnun 


Inlerprel 


JuilIOTUld 

pbyBlolan'fl 


110... 

la)... 

ii::: 
15^::: 


itr  Api^  Ml  IMS,  lai  ignamnii' 
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Lifi  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JTTXE  30.  ISM,  ETC—ContiiiiMd. 


Name. 


I 


VTANDUfOBOCKAOBlf-  ' 

OT,  H.  DAK.— eont'd. 
OuniMLoogfiMtlier.    I. 


David  Rnnnlngborae 

Andrew  One  Elk 

Peter  BnUheed 

Bkhard  Blackbird. . . 

LeoBeanreaMl 

Henry  Beararib 

HareeUna  Redtoma- 
hawk. 

George  Flyin^j 

DaridCbatkah 

Joaepb  Bruwnwulf. . , 

Jobs  Looeman 

Martin  Higbeai^... 
Antotae  Onefbatber . 

Mark  Goodwood 

Franoia  Fearieaa  — 

Paul  Bed  Haa 

Jacob  Croaabear 

Henry  Batcher 

Alexander  Middle . . . 

HmiyMediolne 

JwDMa  B#ddog 

Hufb  Swiflbawk — 

PauFaittborM 

Bobert  Bearsgboet . . 
Lake  Wbitebaflklo.. 
Henry  Redthonder . . 

Philip  BaUbead 

George  Keepeasle .. . 

John  Twoanielos 

Bosene  LittleeoldJer . 
TlDerlaa    Many 

Woonda. 
Faaatimaa     Charg- 

ingeagle. 
CharWrake  the  Gon 

Paul  Iroocedar 

Cbarleaflawk 

Leon  Badborae 

William  Taken  ABto 

BUaaBrownman 

Oliver  LookingeUu. . 
Bneraa  Holy  Medi- 

cine. 

JoaephBoaebiid 

Rkhard     Rmmfaig- 

hawk. 
Dennia  Take  the  Hat . 
WilUamRedbear.... 

Looia  Qoodeagle 

Peter  Magfileeagle. . . 

Joaeph  Ottcrrobe 

Pina  Brought 

Grorer  Eagleboy  .... 

Chariea  Bear  Soldier. 
Tbooaa  SUmeman... 
DarldManrBolla... 
GeormUme  Eagle.. 
JoluiGraaa,  cr . ...... 

Gabriel  Gray  Eagle. . 
Darld  StaadbigBol- 

dicr. 

TO«anB    BITBB 
r,  MOHT.* 


Poaltion. 


I 


I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 


Diatriot 
Oarmer. 

I  •  •  •  VA^v  ••■•••< 

I  •   •  vUv*  •*  •  «   ■  ) 

. ..  .do 

..  •  «do«  ••.*•< 

>   m   »   •UOw  •••••« 
I   •  #  aUV*  •**•*« 

Captain  of 

poUoe. 
latUeat... 
2dUeot... 
lataergeant 
2daergeant. 
Sdaergeant' 
4thaergeant 
Stbaergeant 
let  corporal  I 
2d  corporal. 
8d  corporal. 
4th  corporal, 

Prirate 

...do..... . . 

...do i 

...do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

.  ...do.. 

. . .  .do 


120 

lao 

120 
ISO 

laoi 

130 


L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 

I. 
L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I.  * 

I. 

I. 

I.; 
1. 1 

L  I 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


.do 
.do 


r.  •  •  •  .  I 


.  .  .  .  ) 


do 

.  ...do... 

— do 

do 

.  ...do '...... 

.  ...do 

. ..  .do  .......I...... 

....do 

•  • *  •  Qw  »••••••    •••••4 

•  *  •  •  W  ••••••  •.•••«»4 


...do 

do 

....do...... . 

...do 

»  •  •  •  QO  •«■•••• 

...do. 
....do. 
....do 

Judge 

k  *  •  •  11  w  •«•••••    #»•••• 

>  •  •  aCftV*  ••••••      •••••• 


116 


15 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


('apt.G.W.H.8lMeh  W.    Art'i 


B.I>.  Began    W. 


Art'g 

Clerk 


Veoe 

1,000 


Name 


TOKOUS  taVMM  AOBK • 

or,  MONT.— .cont'd. 

Chaa.  J.  Finnegan — 
Harold  TellcMin.... 


C.W.WIlaon.. 
H.  C.  Goodale . . 


William  BtxbT... 
Eagene  Stanofaig 


Wolf  Voice 

Arthar  Standing  Elk 
Edward  Bbd  Bear... 
(Theater  Crawling.... 

Jack  Sne  Bear 

Martin  W.  Shield.... 


Geo.  Bear  Tnak 

Dick  Walka  Behind 
Martin  Ball  Sheep. . 
Wm.  Wolf  Name.... 
Prank  Red  Bird.... 
SamlLlttle  Hon.... 
John  Scalp  Cane. . . . 
Chariea  Blaakatone. 
John  Rodger 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
L 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Poaltion. 


Pbyiieiaa.. 

BlaokamHh 
and  wheel- 
wright. 


Additional 

farmer. 
Aaat.farm«i 
Additional 


I 


I 


$toow 

790; 


m 

710 


400 


Interpreter 
Amireotlce 
Judge 

•  •  •  ••%V»  •  •  •  •  • 

.  ...do 

Captain  of 
poUoe. 

Prirate. 
. . .  .do.... 
....do.... 
.. .  .do.... 
....do.... 

•  .  .  .uO.  ... 

.  .  .  .QO.  ... 

.  ...do.... 
....do.... 


TITUUJP,    AimiOT, 


Cheater  C.ThOfnton.  W.t  Ajeot 

E.  Bochanan .W.<  Pnyaidan.. 

Frederick  S.8oinmera  W.    Clerk 

Wm.Moaaakey >  1.    Millwright. 

Wm.  Shelton I.     Sawyer..., 

Bd.Briatow W.    Additional 


soo 


t  M 
U 


'  It 
10 

u 

10 

If 
.  1» 

If 
If 


R.  Sfanpaco  . . . . 

J.T.Roe 

JameaThomaa. 


JameaSeattie.... 

SamOorner 

Ed.PreatoB 

Robert  Jamea — 

Wm.Neaaon 

Wm.Adama 

Chariea  Hlllaire.. 

DaridTenae 

Dick  Shoemaker. 
Norbert  HiUalre . 

John  Daria 

Chariea  George.. 
William  DanleU. 
Charlee  Quaka. 


>...do...... . 

Captain  of 

poUce. 
PriTata. 
do 


...do.. 
I. ...do.. 
...do., 
...do.. 


. . .  .do.... 


.^1?: 


w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 

Chariea  Tok  ton j  L 

Robert  Jamea L 

Henry  Fomagh I  L 

HiDi^CfwEett....'  L 

PPTTAH  AHP  OTEAT    ' 
▲OUnJT,  CTAB. 


MiU.Jaa.F.Randlea.  W.    AoTg 


1. 
1. 


710 


I 


. .  .do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

...do.. 

do 
..do., 
..do.. 


;  ....do. 

i....do. 


tVf 

I 

I 


U 

If 

If 

If 

M 

If 

If 

If 
i 
f 
i 
f 
f 
f 
• 
f 
i 
f 
i 


J.  AM 

BowaraC 


W. 
W. 


I,: 


'  Alao  treaty  of  May  10,  IffS.  and  agreetnent  of  February  SR,  1977. 

* Alao  tTMtiaa  of  October  7,  Iffl,  ai3  March  a,  Iffl,  and  5  par  cent  Ute  iat«r«at  And. 


nrDUN    AFFAIRS. 
Cial  o/anployA  under  tke  faAon  Bmrtati,  ela. — Continued. 
KICFLOYKD  IN  THE  FIELD,  JtrVB  30.  IN4,  BTC.- 


4 

I 


C3frx_  ....__ 

Bob.  Ridley 

Ubort  CbftpooH— . 

WnLJonkioi 

G«o.Wuhln(t(]D.. 

Ed-Boobeft 

MwttDVu... 


...do 

1  -mn 

i.axj 

CmrpeiHor.. 

TW' 

Ltfwiw.... 

MOJ 

tiVtato'irf' 

nj^iia'.'. 

!■;!!! 

7a 

^•^  <* 

JafanCfalldcn 

'W.A.ThompHn) .. 
{  BrowD  Hllcbsoek. . 


o»aa. — DonUuued . 

XdwmM  Biliboli . . . . 

JoaAlltD 

Luke  Hlnthoni 

rrank  Pile-net  hi  hi 
laatataTmioTeelu.. 

aeorceMDlMk 

ThamM  Wlka  Wlkc 
John  Tib  ft  quota 


Tib  ft  quota . . . 
PeteEalTton.. 


Dew.M.WIadDm... 
J.  Fintnu  Wltdom 
MlItmS'.EeDsedy  . 


Lnke  Six  Siller. 

WlUUinVuin 

JohnC.Wnt 

Oearge  W.KIden.. 


Lint.  KB.BenluDln 
ConuDDdore  P.  Kl<A- 

■rde. 
JnnJorPkniih 

LooleQlnmd 

W.T.BaMsn 

WftCTon  UeCorkle... 
Wm.  TuBelt 


oS".:: 


Cftplnln 


Ssmut 


PhjnND.. 

a«k 

AddHinul 


see 


REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OP  THE  nrTBRIOR. 


LUt  ofemplaifiM  under  ike  IndUin  Bureau,  etc, — CoDtiniied. 
ElCPLOrED  IN  THE  FIBLD,  JUl^  80,18M,  ETC.-X^ontlniMd. 


Nj 


WASH  spBnras  ao*ct, 
OEio.~  oontinaed. 

GbarlMPitt 

Antoine  Peplno 

Lee  Queh  pah  mah  . . 

Ik^Oirhi 

Lemuel  Semo 

King  Bnmo 

Joeeoh  Sidwalder — 

CbAnee  Wewa 

BeiOfimiii  HoUidAy . . 
Snppfth 

WmiAlf    tHOSHOmB 
▲OBTCT,  KIT. 

^^n.  L.  HurgTOTe. .  • . 

John  F.  Timer 

K.TobiM 

O.H.B«Uenger 

Eugene  PatKs 

Adim  WMhinffton . . 

Eddie  Tyler..? 

SemaelFikt 

George  Jefferson 

W.TTSmtth 

Chariee  Thftoker 

Blebni^BoM 

Capt.CbArly 

CeptoinSam 

George  Waehtngton . 

Sargent  Mike 

WllIiaBRaby 

CharleaDauMMi 

Samoel  Oregon 

Samnel  Galoonda 

John  Brown 


I 


I. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

L 
L 
L 
L 
W. 


L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 


BABmAOEfcr; 
Muni. 

Robert  M. Allen 'w. 

EobertJ.  Holland  ....  W. 

F.W.Wyman W. 

Geo.  8.  Darideon W. 

Edward&Hart W. 

John  C.  Lawler W. 

JohnC.Brooka W. 

W.H.Jaekeon W. 

TbonaeSweenay ....  W. 

JacobDetliax W. 

William  Leemmg...  W. 

Mart  Branohard •  L 

lAWTCooe  BoberU . . .    I. 
JohaBeaallan L 

J.E.ParTaBte I. 

Daniel  a Merrleoa...  L 

PaollLFatrbanka..  L 

DaTid  Me  Arthur....  L 

WilUaaBonga I. 

PeterOraTee I, 

>•  •  •  •• 


Petition. 


Interpreter. 
Captain  of 

polioe. 
Prirate 

....do 

....do 

— do 

. . .  .do , 

. ..  .do , 

. . .  .do 


Agent 

Phyaioian . , 

Clwk , 

Blaokemith 
Carpenter.. 


Compen- 
■ation. 


i 


*uo 


4 
i 

& 


1,500  ... 

i.oooi... 

900... 
720... 


....do 

MaU-earrier 

Laborei 

Forwarding 

agent. 
Captain  of  i 

polioe. 
Judge 

.  — do ....... 

— do 

•Prirate 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do ....... 

. .  ..do ....... 

. . .  .do ....... 

*  •  •  aVs  V  •  ••«••• 

•  •  •  attW*  •••••• 


340... 
860... 
240... 
120... 
100... 


Agent 

Clerk 

'  Phyeieian.. 

J   «    •  ■  vUw  •    •   •   «         •   • 

;  Phytic ian 
t     and  OTcr- 


r. 


1.80O 
1.900 
DOO 
1,900 

i,»o: 


Orersrer  1,000 

Ami.  clerk*.  000 

. . .  .do 000 

BlackaUih.  720, 

do 720 

....do 720 

do 720 

do.......  710 

Additional    


do 

Aaet.  clerk . 
Teametrr  .. 

Interpreter. 

•  •  •  •QV«  *•••■* 


75 
75 


600 
400 
400 
900 
MO 

too 


$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


K( 


00 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 


WHm  BABTH  AOmOT, 

mmf.— oontinued. 

Edward  Reese 

Alex.  Jonrdon 

May  Sha  he  ge  shig. . 
Albert  Fairbanks... 

Peter  Parker 

Jidin  B.  Pemberton  . . 

Winfleld  Smith 

Paol  Villebrun 

Martin  Biseon 

PelerBeUeoourt 

John  Sloan  Rook 

Dan  Brown 

Edward  Tanner 

Pah  Quay  cub 

Gay  Day  gah  bow I 

Henry  Defoe | 

WeinDing 

Be  wah  biok  o  gwon. ' 

Shemahgun 

War  mit  e  gosh  oenoe , 

Waujemandub i 

James  King 

Wm.  Martin | 

Ne  con  e  gwon  abe  . .  | 

Ne  bid  ay  ge  say i 

Kay  qua  tan  be  tung. 
MIsh  ah  ke  a  mnng . . ! 
Sam  Martin 


L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Lewis  T.Erwin W. 

Albert  Wilgus W. 

J.L.  Banks W. 

H.M.HaTinear W. 


TAKAMA  AODTCT, 


H.  S.  Bamsanr. 
R.LWateon... 


W. 
W. 


Emily  C.MlOer <W. 

Samuel  Jackson I. 

Hampton Lomliy....    I. 
Peter  Klickitat I. 

Chas.  Miller I. 

Stephen  Allen L 

laaao  Asa I. 

Jas.Warpah I. 

TahTowan L 


William  Nehemiah 

Taylor  Martin 

HOek  Joe 

Satos  dhnsted 

CSree  •..••• 


■.DAK.> 

Jamas  A.  Smith 
E.D.  Maybry... 

C.A.May 

GALanoe 

F.  H.  Craig 


L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 


Captain.... 1» 

Sergeant 10 


Prirate 

...  .do. .. 

.  ...do... 

— do... 

. .  ..do. .. 
Captain 
Private 

— do... 

....do... 

. .  ..do... 

...  .do.. . 

....do... 


.1 


10 
10 

» 
!• 
M 
1ft 
If 
M 
If 
]• 
If 
tf 


It 

PEysician . . 

Ul«rk 

Additional 

fiurmer. 
Engineer... 
Carpenter 


Fieldma- 

tron. 
Blacksmith 

Sawyer 

Captain  of 

police. 
PriTate  .... 
...do 


.do. 
do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 


Jndge. 
— do.. 
....do.. 


If 
If 
If 
If 

If 
If 

If 

ft 
ft 
ft 


W. 
W. 

w.. 
w.' 

W.t 


CBrk 

PhyjWan.,l,Jg 


Also  tnaty  of  April  If,  IMi. 


INDIAN  APFAIBS. 


567 


LM  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
BMPLOrSD  IK  THE  FIELD,  JUKE  80, 18M.  STC—Continued. 


Name. 


J.  Hnnsinger  . 

B.  A.  Voy..., 
R.  I.  Powers. . 

C.  H.  Bonnin  . 
&  C.  De  Fond. 


D.  Ze^ier 

F.  X.  Bmnot 

J.  B.  Conmoyer 

C.  C.  Smith 


L.  Claymore. 
C.  F.  Piootte. 

S.  Spider 

F.lTymaii — 
C.  Bm^i^i^* « 


E.  Sherman. 
B.  Packard  . 


D.Ree 

W.Beaa 

Q.  Rouse 

Batiste  St.  Cloud. 

J.  Batcher 

J.  Gray 

John  Hare 

J.  Orayfaoe 


▲.Sitoka 

C.Wainkiya.- 

F.Hawk 

F.  Hepcma  — 
W  Provost... 
White  Swan.. 

Padain 

D.  Talekiya. . . 

B.Rays 

RLOlarkson. 


BurarnxB  BHiPPoro 

STATION,  NKBR. 

Solomon  V.  Pitcher . . 


i 


TANKTON  AOBNCT,  8. 

DAK. — continaed.    ' 


W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

I. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 


W. 


Position. 


Additional 
farmer. 

•  •  *  aUv  ■•••••• 

*  *  ■  •  ^I^F  •    •■*••• 

Issne  clerk. 

Additional 
farmer. 

. .  ..do 

.. ..do... .. . . 

Asst.  issue 
clerk. 

Blacksmith. 

Interpreter. 

Teamster  .. 

Painter  — 

Saddle  and 
harness 
maker. 

Tinsmith... 
Wagon  mak* 
er. 

Carpenter.. 

....do 

Oroom 

Blacksmith. 

Butcher 

Apprentice. 
do 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private.... 
. ..  .do. ...... 

...do 

.  ...do 

.  ...do 

— do 

Judffe 

....do 


Compen- 
sation. 


Receiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 


i 


04 


5 

a 

o 

a 

hi 

« 

A4 


$720 

•  •  •  •  • 

7201 
480 

480 
480 
480 
400 

1 
I 

400 
300 
300 
300, 
300 


300. 
300. 

300- 

300. 

800. 

300.. 

120.. 
60., 
60. 


$75 
60 


1200.. 


Name. 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


BDSHVnXE  SHIPPING 
STATION,  NEBB.— COn'd. 

T.W.Comer 


•  I 


W. 


Compen* 
sation. 


Position. 


6.  K.  Popplewell W. 


VALEimNB  8BIPPING 
STATION,  NKBB. 

John  T.Ogleshy 


Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  clerk 
and  tele- 
graph 
operator. 


John  T.  Eeeley 


W. 


W. 


Receiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  nhi  p- 
ping  elk. 


MOQDI     INDIANS    UN- 
DBB  SUPBBINTBND-   i 
BNT      OP     KBAMB 
CANTON        SCHOOL, 
ABIZ. 

Peter  Stauffer 

Henry  Kaphy 

Nahf 

Adam 

TAVA  SUPPAI  INDIANS 
UNDBB  8UPBBIN- 
TENDENT  OF  FOBT 
MOJAVB  SCHOOL. 
ABIZ. 

Samuel  A.  PlcHsants. 
Annie  C.  Pleasants  . . 


INDIANS  or  THE  FOBT 
M'DBBMTTT  HESBB- 
VATION,  NEV. 

Henry  F.Ross 


W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 


General 
mechanic. 
Apprentice 
Private 

■  •  •  •  Vlv  ••••••  • 


$600 


600 


o 
B 


•  ( 


1,200 


600 


900 


$15 
10 
10 


Additional 
farmer. 

Instruo«,or 
domestic 
econmy. 


AddiUonal 
farmer. 


720 


30 


75 


558 


BEPORT  OF  THE  8ECRBTABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


lAui  9f  emplcjfS$  under  il0IndUtm  Bmremt,  «to.— ^ontiDvod. 
EMPLOTBD  or  THB  FOLD.  JUNE  M.  ISM,  BTC.-C«ittoMi. 


Kaaia. 


PDCB  BnXlB  AOKVOT, 

8.  DAK.— ooniinned* 

J.  O.  AhpUn 

ItO.Poffh 

Tbos.  J.  HeBdMMK. . 
Fred  X.  DorUn 


A« <p*  vlMMMi> •••••< 


I 


w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 


JocmhBooks W. 

CbMMDftlkaiibersir  W. 

John  J.  BoMh I  W. 

JuDM  SnuOl^y !W. 

I. 
W. 


X.  O.  Bettoljoon... 
BoblJ.CoatM 


Louis  HeoArd 

Harokl  Dixon 

JohaBitor 

Raymond  Smith 

BMOamin  Mills 

James  MousssMi 

Thomas  Spotted  Bssr 
Kdcar  Fire  Thondsr. 


Chsrlss  Tioiss 

ThomssTjon 

Alex.  LoBoff. 

Lbais  P.  MoQiieso 
Frsak  Hsrtinus... 
A.Livormore 


L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


John  OotUor. 


J.B.LlT«xmflra L 


Frmnk  Cross 

Pan)  Good  Soflo 

J.Oshrono 

FnmkRNsekhMS... 
Jscob  R.  AgsiiMt . . . . 
WUlim  Wblto  Wolf. 
Frank  Yellow  Boy... 

William  P.  Firs 

Frank  F.Horso 

Qoo.  Grass 

WiUiam  WhiU  Bird  . 

John  Holy 

Ooorga  Sword 


John  T.  Boar. 


Joa.Bosh 

Chas.T.BoU , 

Jaa.  RonninffHawk . 
Austin  Bod  Hawk... 
John  Sitting  Baar  ... 
John  Blunt  Horn  . . . . 
Stanley  Rod  Ff^thm- 
KoahB.R.L  Woods 

AmooRsdOwl 

Tbos.  Two  Laneo . . . . 
Joshoa  Boar  Looaa .. 
AosiiaLittloBnU... 
John  Ghost  Boar  — 

OliTsr  LonoBoar 

Gf<orfs  Chanrtaf . .. . 

Jss.  R.  C.  Lodfo 

llorar*  Two  Tails  . . . 
John  Whit«  Horas  . . 


Joshua  M.  Elk •  I. 


Position. 


Blaekamith 
Issoo  dork 
Chiafhardsr 
Stonogra> 

fhor  and 
rpowritsr 
A  ailltiimal 


.  •  •  .no*  «•*••• 

.  •  «  .QO*  •••••• 

...  .uo  «•••••• 

. . .  .do.  ...... 

Asst.  clork. 

Telsgraph 
opwator. 

Intorprotor 

Chlerbordflr 

Stabloman  . 

Watohman. 

Hordor..... 

.  ...do....... 

. . .  .00.  .«.«•• 

Assistant 


Comuen- 1 
satfon.  ^ 


730 


600 
600 


75 
75 
75 
75 


10 


AW). 
480. 


POTB  MIDOB  AOSKTr, 

t.  DAK.— oontinued. 


OroTor  Short 
HanryBlaekSk.... 

Horaos  Brown  Ears. . 
nonry  Crow ......... 

Amhroaa  Maiioan . . . 

Jaa.Clinehos , 

Jaa.  Ko  Bars 

Joa.  Dog  Chlaf 

HswyYsllowShisId 
Jaa.     Dismonnia 

Thrios. 
John  Rod  Horns .... . 
Chas.  Llttla  Hoop . . . 
Joa.ModieinsBoy.. 
Wilson  ToUow  BaU 
Aaron  Long  Horn . . . 
Francis  BlnokFox. . . 
Harry  ThrsoStara... 
Jno.  Littlo  Com- 

mandsr. 
Jaokson  BIssonotto. . 
GroTor  TsUow  Boy . , 

G00.P.  Back 

John  Big  If  oath 

WilUmnBlaokHoart 
Jaa.  Llttla  Man.... 

Thoa.  Crown 

Jaoob  Ono  Feathor  . . 
Fay  Running  Horso . 

John  Grass 

Wm.  Honis  Horso. . 
Goorgo  Whito  Faoa. , 
Fllmors  Lood  Toloe 

Hawk. 
FsUx  Spottod  Sagia 
Thoa.  XUb  In  Tfia- 


Morris  Woondad  . . . . 
Wm.  Bttg  Chargor — 
Grant  woasal  Boar . . 

HamnsI  Roek 

John  Bad  Elk 

Wm.  Banning  Horas. 

Frank  Forshead 

Frank  Msat 

Phillip  Slow  Dsf.... 
Jas.WhitaWolf..... 

LsQisHawkina 

Howard  SlowBoU... 

Gar  Bolt 

William  Brown 

John  Rooks , 

Frank  Boar  Hoas 

Luke  Littlo  Hawk... 

Charlss  Smith 

V  InosBt  Soars  ....... 

Howard  Hand 

Alhsrt  Sitting  Baglo. 


I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I- 
L 


PAWKBB, 
AJn>      OAK- 
L4BD.OKLA. 


P.  Woolsay 


A.  W.  Harlsy. 


FoaiUon. 


PHvata. 


I 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..da. 
..du. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..da. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
do 
..do. 


..do. 

do. 

do. 
Ao. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
..do. 
..do. 

do. 
.do. 


J! 


i 


W.    Agsat  

I 
W  '  Snporln- 
tondsnt 

1    OM 


16 

M 
M 
16 

16 
16 
M 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


.i  16 

I 

.  16 

.'  16 

.1  16 

.  16 

.|u 

.1  16 
.  16 


•  •  •  «  I 


....I  16 
«•••!  19 
....  16 

....!  16 
....t  16 
16 


16 


nfDUN  AFFAIB8. 

XM  (■/  emphgii  wtidw  ik»  tnM«n  fmemt,  sto.— Cantina«(L 

SICFLOTBD  IK  THB  FIXLD  JUNB  M,  UM,  ETC.— Conlfanud. 


Dkvid  Gminfrhaiii 
Joseph  Howul  -  - 

S*IDU*ITbO»M-. 

WlUlm  Brown.. 
SoHMO  Pappui. 
KkUiMiiel  Munii 

AUndUnrle.... 
AUen  W.  While . 

Wm.antHo 

JnllDsCBur.... 

Captain  Jim 

C.S.Onnt 

LooliHatlaak... 

OtM.' 

W.J.  liilb 


W.  Mc^T  Doana . 
JebDlLWlBibCTl;.. 


W.J. Putnam 

T.J.Elnun 

0«Drf«  Waahlngton . 


:.fc... 

AuUtanl 

1 

i 

;;|;;:;;; 

;;■■;: 

Clerk    In 

1,0« 

l.«M 

MO 

eoo 

•00 

'Aim  treaty  ot  Mi 


ty 

iljga  of  October  IB.  l«X. 
lI«jl7,18M,' "- 


Peter  RoDrion 

Richard  Rt™"'.";;; 

Frank  A,  Bonrbonny. 

Joieph  E.  Nadean  . . . 
Beloiie  Derrin 

J.  Wafa  that  e  ahnk  . 

Daniel  Kair  ke\at. . ! 
JohnBenbldoaz..... 

PVCBLO    AWD    IKX- 

BIIJ.1  Atntmn,  h. 

Cap!  John  L.  Bnllia. . 

Paiblo. 

Robart  Haneir 

Francisco  Lnoar* 

PaalJ.Honn 

BdwinR-Foata 

JohnB.  Benton 

John*!..  Gaylord 

Robert  Evdl 

EdoHdJ.Mlz 

Edward  L«ld 

Truofca 


Oc'tebar  21,  IIOT,  Sac  an'd  FoK  oi  UiMooH 


^t::.L 

L 

do 
do 

do j.. 

W. 

Aot'gasent  N 

„. 

w 

Cldk 

w 

an^black. 

1W. 

i. 

m. 

BEPORT   OF   THE   SECBETAST   OF  THE   INTERIOR, 
£Mo/  empl«ifA  under  Ikt  Indian  Bhtmb,  «le.— CoDttnnad. 
SICFLOTKD  IN  THB  FIELD,  JCMX  W,  UN,  ETC.— CobUbb^. 


Aatonla  Uula... 


XdvlB  Edli . . . 

Thomaa  B.  WIU 

PUllp  B.  Bv«ulBfaB 


met  iMim' ".'.'.'.'.'.'. 


^OirxWAAKMr, 


JmBMbM.. 
KmmFooIot.  . 
LMtftMIUtr... 


AUnd  Wbtlwt««. 


I-    Ca(UB  < 


CM."'.'. 
Ftantelu. 


5  asV:::: 

'"     PhnMu. 
AddiUonal 


A.  J.lbnta 

Frank  SsbbiMiB . . 
H.  W.  DnBbw  ... 
mokBTP^ 


Wm.  F.  BehBildt . . 
lLW.(Mi««ld... 


£!■ 


.  iattpkClajmim  ... 

Jak>  BoUuB 

BaorrKnlfa 

I  BaTBOodBtnart  .. 
I  Bnibts  Qolek  Brar. 

HanryPntt 

ulSpHlud... 
HUhTtd. 


ynd  U- Bl>t.«^ 


J.AMfnWrlMt....  W.    ImU. 

rnakSollw W.    cCrk  . 

■AbptnMiMWIIarU.  IMLQnpaw;  JatjK.  I 
'Ala»»gium»mt»fir*y*i  r»wii«ij  W.  IfTT  aad 


,js: 


ij  <f  April  A  urn. 
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L%9i  of  employ^  under  the  In4imn  Bureau,  etc, — Continaed. 
KMLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNE  80, 18M,  ETC.— Cmitinoed. 


Name. 


BOSEBUD  AOBlfOT, 

8.  DAK.— cont'd. 

Paul  Black  B«U 

JohiuwD  ^aveHaart . 
George  Black    Tail 

Deer. 

Joe.  Bad  Hand 

Homer  C.  Tbnnder . . 

Wm.Cloiid 

DaridCoflbe 

Joe.  Cluffging  Elk.. . 
Biehjodjtain  Water. 
John  FooUah  Elk — 
George  KiOa  Little.. 
Samnel Kills  Two  ... 
Biohard    L.   White 

Gov. 
Lewie  Lance 


Boberi  HngglBa 

BnAta  PononHim... 

CharleeBee 

Alfred  Shoot  Him 

Norria    Stands    for 

Them. 
Jesse    Short  Picket 

Pin. 
Wm.  Sorrel  Horse.. 

Boberi  Scout 

Jss.  Stands  by  Him. . 
JncSnow  Fly....... 

Charles  B.  Chief 

Ernest  White  Horse. 

George  Weeds 

Grower  Mountain 

Sheep. 

Daniel  Hawk 

Hoke  Bed  Thunder. . 

Biehard  EDstoA, 

George  Beads.. ...... 

Thomas  Jioney 

Edward  SL Enemy... 

John  Lodge  Skin 

Eli  Wooden  Bing 

John  Spotted  Bird  ... 
James  Iron  Heart. . . . 

George  Yellow  Boll. . 
Geo.  white  Feather. 
Geo.  Thnndar  Hawk. 
Jooah  Crow ......... 

Joseph  Bad  Man 


BOUHD 
▲OBirCT,  OAL. 

Ueot.  Thos.  ConnoDy 
Henxy  W.  Montague. 
Ckude  H  Einnesr. . . 
J.  A.  Jeter 


J.L.Dnnlap 

P.G.Tuttle 

JehnWBsey 

Alex.  Frasier 

Walter  Updegraff . . . 


Jsmes  Jamison 
Jack  Anderson 


I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

I. 

L 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 

1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
1. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
L 
I. 

L 


L 
L 


Position. 


Compen 
sation. 


Private 
.do... 
.do... 


,...[ 


.  .do. . 
*.do.. 
..do.. 
.  .do. . 
..do.. 
..do., 
do. 


.do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 


.do*, 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
>.do. 
..do. 


..do. 
..do. 
>.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Aot*g  agent. 

Physician.. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Csrpenter.. 

Heraer 

Blacksmith 

Assistant 
bl'ksmith. 

Assistant 
harness- 
maker. 

Assistant 
carpenter. 

Hostler.. 


$10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10- 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


None 

$1,000 
1,000 


720 
720 
860 
120 

120 


120 
120 


75 


BOUND       VALLBT 

AQBMCT,  CAU— cont'd.! 


... 


Enoch  Pollard. 
David  Linodn . 


SAO  AMD  FOX  AOBKCT, 
IOWA. 

WaDaoe B. Leaaei  ... 

AlbertC<nry 

John  Mdntoah 


SAC  AMD  lOX  AQBMOT, 
OKUL' 

Edward  S.  Thomas. .. 
J<dm  H.  Lawrence... 

J.  C.  Sutton 

B.F.Hamilton 

Alonao  Egnew 

J.D.Tro«lon... 

J.S.TanksIey 


Thomas  C.  Davis 
Mary  Cluthier... 
Elisabeth  Test... 


George  Cole  ... 
Alex  Connolly. 


Peter  Washington. . 

U.S.  Grant 

Isaac  McCoy 

Talbert  White.. 
John  F.  Monroe. 
Bobert  Deer..... 

8AM  CABL08  AOBMOT, 


Capt  AlbertL.  Myer. 
Carl Hyldahl  ........ 

George  S.  Lesher  . . . . 

Julias  Silberstein. . . . 

W.M.  Cornelius 


Frank  K.  Finn. 


Joeeifh  Schwarts . . 
Joseph  Nennhuber 
Edward  Hays 


William  O.Tuttle... 
James  H  Kemble. . . 


Jsmes  Wsrren. 


W.HKay 

Albert  Morse... 
Thomas  Armsr. 


Don  Juan. . . 
Faust  Nose. 


Edward  Hatyalo 

Andrew  Pat 

Frank  Panya 

AlSieber 

Constuit  Bread 


I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

L 

1, 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Compen* 
sation. 


Position. 


&4 


s 

a 


Private  ... 


Agent. .... 

Interpreter. 

AddiBonal 

fanner. 


♦1.000 
50 


Agent*..... 

Clerk 

Physician.. 

Blacksmith 

Additional 
farmer. 

•  •  •  •UVw  •••••• 

Asst.  clerk. 

Field  ma- 
tron. 

Laborer .... 

Captain  of 
police. 

Private.... 

•  •  «  •  Q  V  ••••••  « 

•  •  •  *  Q  V  •••**•• 

•  •  •  •Uv«  •  •  •  ••  • 

•  m  •  •%X%M  ••••••• 

•  •  •  •  QO  ••••••» 


Act*g  agent 


Clerl 
Phyaioian.. 

Engineer 
and  miller. 

Carpenter 
and  wheel- 
wright 

Blacksmith 

Issue  clerk. 

Addiaonal 
farmer. 

Farmer  and 
saddler. 

Additional 
fumer. 

Miller 

Additional 

farmer. 
Ox  driver.. 
Assistant 

miller. 
Ox  dxirer.. 

t  •  «  •  U  w  ••••••• 

t  •  •  •  ilv  ••••••• 

Interpreter 


>••••• 


1.200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

TOO 

700 

000 

000 
000 


800 


•  •  a  •  • 


None 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

000 


800 
840 
840 

840 
840 

840 

840 
840 
840 

480 
420 

300 
800 
3O0 
800 
800 


010 
10 


00 


40 


15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


*  Also  treaty  of  October  11, 1842,  Sao  and  Fox. 
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List  of  employes  undvr  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continued. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JDNE  80,  1894,  ETC.— Continued. 


Kame. 


8AN  CABLOS  AOKNOT, 

ABiz. — oontlnned. 

Keuben  Whitenuui . . . 

Laban  Loco  Jim 

Parker  W.Weafc 


Kapohon  Nabo'sene. 
Wood  Naahoaey 


James  Fortioe  . . . 
GoKliah 


Charley  Kas  kot 
Cladis  KAhgale . 


Eskeen  Chegay 

GoseKleeay 

Tom  Taona 

Beno.  Sko^ 

Ko  Natolui 

ToKava 

Kay  Taylay 

Marshall  Pete 

Chaae  Motion 

Aenaft  Loco ■ 

Edward  Bacon 

Socratea  Charlie 

Tom  Shaggy 

Frank  Wah 

DagoTUl 

Soipio  Segnthlo 

Agool  Kahy 

Justin  Shuae 

Brian  £.  Bird 

Donald  Water 

Alfred  Naschuga  — 

Tonto  Jim 

Thomas  Dithyon  — 

Kiohard  Water 

Moses  Gila 

Edward  Parson 

JohnKesta 

Harry  Chetine 


SANTKB   AOBNOT, 

inraB.1 

Joseph  Clements  . . . . 

Georee  W.Ira 

William  A.  Posey 

William  B.  Bapier. . . 


L.  A.Donglas. 


Pearl  B.  Gordon 

Henrr  Jones 

Josepn  Kltto 

Joseph  M.Campbell. 

Oliver  LaCroix 

Vines  P.  Mitchell.... 

Louis  Kobinett 

James  Boy 

Thomas  O.  Knudson . 
Patrick  Henry 


Thomas  Arrow 
Bngone  Hoflftaian 


I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 


I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


i 


Interpreter. 

...do 

Assistant 
issue  clerk. 
Assistant 

brksmith. 
Assistant 
wh'lwright. 
...do. ...... 

Assistant 

bl'ksmitb. 
Guard    for 

sawmiU. 
Captain  of 

police. 

Pnvate 

...do....... 

j....do 

I  —  .do 

,  •  •  •  •  U«  V»«^***  • 

I*  •  «  •  UV **•««•  ■ 
«  •*«Uv«*««  •  •  • 

•  ■   •   •^■«/*  *  *  ■  «  •    ■ 

....do 

Captain 

Lieutenant. 

Private 

.. .  .do 

.'. .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. .  ..do 

. .  ..do...... . 

•  •    V   •  %iHJ  ■  •  •  •    •   *    ■ 

.  ...do 

do 

...  .do...... . 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.  ...do 


1300 


5 

g 
S 


AjgGDt 

Physician . . 

Clerk 

Farmer  and 
overseer. 

Field    ma- 
tron. 

Head  fanner 

Issue  clerk. 

Blacksmith 

Engineer... 

Carpenter. . 

Miller 

Teamster . . 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter . . 

Harness 
maker. 

Overseer . . . 

Assistant 
bl'ksmith. 


1$15 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1.200, 

1,200 

1.000 

900 


60 


720 
700 
700 
720 
600 
600 
480 
400. 
400* 
360 

800* 
300,. 


300 

•  •  • 

240... 

240 

•  •  • 

240 
240 

■  •  • 

... 

240 

•  •  • 

Name. 


SAlfTBB    AQBHCT, 

NBBB. — continued. 
Joseph  Young 


V.N.Swan 

William  Abraham. 

Levi  F.  Trudell 


JohnBiU 

Daniel  Graham 
Solomon  Ross.. 
Smoke  Maker  . 


SHOSHONE    AOBNOT, 
WTO." 

Capt.P.H.Ray W. 

Ferdinand  Bohrieht 


P.  H.  Welty. 
S.T.Mi^or.. 


George  W.Sheff. 
L.S.  Clark 


JohnNiklas....^.... 
John  Henry  Wahlens 


J.M.Kirk 

Thobias  A.  Adams  . . . 

John  J.  CaUachan 

Levi  W.  Vandervoort 

John  Sinclair 

James  Mc Adams  . ... . 

Noskok 

Henry  Lee 

Esau  x^esau 


Carey  Shotgun. 
Bears  Behind.. 


Tonervook 

Bahugorshia  .. 

Eagle  Chief 

BnUGun 

John  Brazill — 


Sherman  Sage 

Shoyo 

Ed  Brazill 

Garfield  Wolf 

Quiver 

Peter  Toshia 

Dave  Musharrah 

Seth  Willow 

Charley  Littleant 

Tinsond 

DavidD.Hill 

Pinjere 

William  Shakespeare 
Fitshngh  Lee 

8ILBTZ  AOBNOT,  OBBO. 


I, 
W. 

L 

I. 

L 

I. 

L 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


I. 

L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 

L 
I. 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
L 


BealGaither W. 

Charles  A.  Curl Iw. 

J.J.Gaither 'W. 


Position. 


Com 


;oomB- 
■atKm. 


i 

a 

§ 

£ 

9 

Engineer' s 
apprentioe. 
Physician.. 
Carpenter's 


District 
fianner. 

t  m  •  .UO  ....«.• 

>...do.... ..  . 

, ..  .do...... . 

Private 


Aot'g  asent 

aerkTT.... 

Physician . . 

Engineer 
and  store- 
keeper. 

aerk 

Butcher 
and  issue 
derk. 

Blaoksmilh. 

Additional 
farmer. 

Carpenter.. 
Blacksmith. 
CarpMiter .. 
Heitler 

Interpreter. 

. . .  .do 

Bl*ksmith*a 

apprentioe. 
Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Bllumith's 

apprttDtioe. 

Judge 

....do 

do 

. . .  .do ....... 

Captain   of 

polioe. 
Lieutenant . 

Private 

.  ...do...... . 

....do  ....... 

.  ...do. 

. . .  .do 

— do 

....do 

....do 

— do 

— do 

. . .  .do ....... 


$340, 

150 

150 

isa 

150 
150 


t$W 


Non« 
It  800 
1,200. 
000 

J, 

800j. 

720. 
730  . 


720 
720 
720 
720 
000 
000 
800 
300 
00 

60 

60 


Agent 

Physician 
Clerk 


bl'ksmith.  I        ,  J.J.Gaither iW.lOlerli 

1  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
*  Also  treat}'  of  July  8, 1868,  and  treaty  of  May  10, 1868. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
1& 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
If 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1,200 
l.OOOt 

ooo 


nroUN  APFAIS8. 
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CalTinB.E 

HadSvuK 
BobertFelij 


Jacob  Jahn«on 

BuDBT  wmUsu  . . 

Wm.  Smith 

Wm.  Baunnth 

Jamu  Thompaon  . . 

"WmiitaKeUaii '.'.'. 

Anton  U.  Kalln- . . . 

KC.McMlllu 

AgsMP.Khw 

EEsn  TapUa 


Geo.  Wb  him  yan  wi 

ukte. 
Clua.  A.  Bobaftaon  . . 


T.S.SImona 

JobNiDaljoplc.. 

Joseph  Hart 

John  Do  wan  kn... 

Solomon  PI  fa 


DaridF.Day 

Frank  C.Bhwkly... 
Uax  A.  BrachTOEol- 

Slaolev  A.  Say 

Alien  Browii 

John  ftjUtr 

Job  A.  Cooper 

Jphn  L jDD 

CIiarleaBuak 


Jacob  wing 

VathanBIra 

Bosjamin  Hortli. . . 
John  Dale 


Addiaonal 

^ 

Ferryman.. 

1(H» 

i 

Captalu  of 

pS;K:... 

....Jo 

....do 

:::t::::::: 

iS. 

z 

Wh'lwrlght 

Aaalgtant' 
bl'kamith 

180 

tgfc:: 

Clerk 

Aaalstant 
apprentice 

l.WO 
1,200 
1.000 

MO 

:::t::::::: 

1 

;;:t::::::: 

Jnioea  HcLanEUIn. 

William  Dobaon.... 

Jamea  Bnwaur  — 
I  Joeepb  Prlmean  — 
I  Thomaa  J.Reedy... 

I  Kdwanl  Forte 

j  Frank  B.  Slelnmeti. 
.  Henry  TenBroek..- 

WlUlunWhlteaeU.. 


Jamea  Yellow 

wmiam  UcLeao.. 
Aanm  C.  Wells.... 
Sam  uel  Bmglner. . . 

LoDla  Killed 

PhUUpOnehawk  .. 
Tall  Woodpecker.. 
Bapllatonerre.... 


Chailea  Be  Hookbrain 


Xhgmaa  Kidder. 
UeinradWhlUhorae. 


Har^' 


Fnucia  Madbear .  ■ . 
William  Dlapntlng. 

JohnOraaaJr 

WlUftun  Gooddog... 


id  agreement  of  Fehmary  18,  IB 


w 

^jd 

•oo 

TO 

'.•MIS 

carpenter. 

Sittt"'' 

lao 

i^ 

m 

...do 
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List  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Continaed. 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FIELD,  JUNK  30,  1S94,  ETC— Contlnoed. 

Compen- 
Mtion. 


Nune. 


8TJLNDIXO  BOCK  AOKN- 
OT,  M.  DAK.— cont'd. 

ChadMLongfeatherJ  L 


DavldBnnnlmAorae . 

Andrew  One  ]Qk 

Peter  Bullhead 

Bkhard  BlAokbiid. . . 

LeoBeerweaeel 

Henry  Bearsrib 

Maroellns  Redtoma- 
hawk. 

George  Flyingly 

hiWdChatkah. 


DaW( 

Joseph  Brownwolf 

John  Lonmnan 

Martin  Higheagle  ... 

Antoine  Onefbather . 

Mark  Good  wood 

Francis  Fearleaa ... . 

Paul  Bed  Han 

Jacob  Croeabear 

Henry  Batcher 

Alexander  Middle . . . 

Henry  Medicine 

James  B#ddog 

Hagh  Swifthawk 

PamFaathorse 

Bobert  Bearsghost . . 

Lake  Whitebaflklo . . 

Henry  Bedthonder . . 

Philip  Ballhead 

George  Keepeasle ...  I 

JohnTwoshielas  —  • 

Bagene  Littlesoldier . 

Tiberias  Many 
Woonds. 

Faostimas  Charg- 
ixiBeaffle 

Charl£sTaJLe  the  Gon 

Paal  Ironoedar 

Charles  Hawk 

Leon  Badhorse 

William  Taken  Alive 

Blias  Brownman 

Oliver  LookingeTks . . 

Bmeran  Holy  Medi- 
cine. 

Joseph  Bosebnd 

Bichard  Banning- 
hawk. 

DennisTaketheHat. 

WUliam  Bedbear 

Louis  Goodeagle 

Peter  Magpieeagle. . . 

Jose^  OtterroM 

Pins  Broaght 

Grover  Eagleboy 

Charles  Bear  Soldier. 

Thomas  Stoneman... 

David  Many  Bolls.. . 

George  Little  Eagle. . 

John  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Gray  Eagle. . 

David  StukUng  Sol- 
dier. 

T04VQUK  BIVBB 
AOnrOT,  MONT.* 

Capt.  G.  W.  H.  Stoach 
B.  D.  Hogan W. 


I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

L 
1. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
1. 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 

L 

L 
I. 
L 

L 
L 
L 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


District 

fkrmer. 
. . .  .do. ...... 

. . .  .do. ...... 

....do. ...... 

m  m  m  •  C4V  •«•••*• 

«  •  ■  •Qw«  •••••• 

■   •  •  cUw  •  ••*•«« 

Captain  of 

poUce. 
IstUeat.... 
2dUeat.... 
1st  sergeant 
2d  sergeant 
8d  sergeant 
4thseigeant 
5th  sergesnt 
let  corporal 
2d  corporal. 
8d  corporal. 
4th  corporal 
Private 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

....do....... 

do 

. . . .  do 

— do 

do 


I 


120 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


g 

a 


-...do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

!....do 

....do 

I . . .  .do 

;....dO....... 

i . . .  .do ....... 

•  . . .  .do ....... 


A  .   ...  .%&w  ......  < 

I.  ....do... 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 


....do... 

I  •  •  aUv*  mm 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

»  •  *  •  U V  •  •  a 
»  •  •  •  U  w  •  •  « 

....do... 
....do... 

»  .  .  «€10.  .  . 

....do... 
Judge.. 

» • • aQv*  « « 
k  •  •  •  uU  •  •  I 


•  *  •  •  • 


$15 


15 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Act*g agent  IKone  > 
Clerk 1  1.000 


Bame 


TOiraUS  BIYBB  AOBN- 

OT,  MOMT.— cont'd. 

Chas.  J.  Finnegan 

Harold  Telleson 


C.W.WUaon... 
H.  C.  Goodale . . , 


William  Btxbv... 
Eugene  Standing 


Wolf  Voice 

Arthur  Standing  Elk 
Edward  Bird  Bear... 
Chester  Crawling. .. . 

Jack  Sue  Bear 

Martin  W.  Shield.... 

Geo.  Bear  Tuak 

Dick  Walka  Behind. 
Martin  Boll  Sheep. . . 

Wm.  Wolf  Name 

Frank  Bed  Bird 

Sam'l  Little  Hun 

John  Scalp  Cane 

Charles  Biaokstone.. 
JohnBodger 


TULAUP,    AfflDIOT, 


Chester  C.  Thornton . 

E.  Bochanan 

Frederick  S.Sommers 

Wm.  McCloskey 

Wm.  Shelton  ........ 

Bd.Bristow 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Position. 


Physician.. 
Blacksmith 
and  wheel- 
wright. 
Farmer  .... 
Additional 

farmer. 
Asst.  farmer 
Additional 

fiurmer. 
Interpreter 
Apprentice 

Judge 

.  ...n<7...... 

....do.... 


Compen- 
sation. 


I 


$1,000 
720 


790 
790 


Captain  of 

poUoe. 
Private. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

•   •  •    •  U V  •   •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  %X%9  •  •  •  • 


B.  Simpson  . . . . 

J.Y.Boe 

James  Thomas. 


Jamss  Seattle 

SamOurner 

Ed.  Preston 

Bobert  James 

Wm.Keason 

Wm.Adama 

Charles  Hillaire 

David  Tense 

Dick  Shoemaker — 
Norbert  Hillaire... 

John  Davis 

Charies  George 

William  DanTda.... 

Charles  Qua  ka 

Charies  Yuk  ton.... 

Bobert  James 

Henry  Fumsgh 

Hinairs  Crockett... 


iW. 

w.. 

w,l 

I. 

I. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 


W. 


unrr AH  aitd  oubat 

AQKMCr,  UTAH. 

MiJ.  Jas.  F.  Bandlett . 
Vintah.* 


J.  A.Muae |  W. 

Howard C.  Beamsr  . .;  W. 


of 


Agent 

Physician . 

Clerk 

Millwright 

Sawyer  . . . 

AddlUonal 

fkrmer. 

»  •  •  •  U  V  •  •  •  < 

Captain 
police. 
Private. 

»  •  •  •  UCr  *  •  •  • 

..  .do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

.  ...do.... 
Judge ... 
....do.... 
.  ...do.... 

»  .  .  .Uw.  ... 

. . .  .do .... 
....do.... 

»  *  •  wUw*  •  •  « 
»  •  •  •  U V  •  •  «  • 


Act'g  agent 


Clerk 

Physician. 


400 

800 
190 


a 

o 

a 

0k 


^0 
10 
10 

1ft 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
U) 

la 

10 
10 


1,900'.., 
1,000'... 

wr... 

720... 
000... 


000 

600 


None 


16 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8» 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1.200 
1,2001 


1  Also  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 

'Also  treaties  of  Odfcober  7, 1863,  and  March  2, 1868,  and  5  per  cent  Ute  interest  fund. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

iMt  o/waploi^i  aiuler  dtt  IwdioK  Bttraai,  efo-^^-'on tinned. 

EHFLOYKD  IN  THE  FiKLD,  JOVK  M,  !»■,  KTC.-OoatlBMd. 

ComtHn- 
Mtlon.   I 

li        - 


FiukPilo-nelhlbl 

Q»T|^MoUok....*. 


TtQI  EDclMrt- - 

John  JoDM 

SamAlohce 

IMokWau 

JamaUtUe 

Oaarm'V.Bmrvr... 

B-J.FIlklDKton 

JobnA.  Giner 

C*rlJuaaa 

JoMlibT.ataiHi 

J.ILBIclM 

Vnak  He  yn  tt«  mil 
PttoT  Tanwdn 


P^lda 


p5™£ 


John  Tib  k  qnola  , . 


TbemuILEtiisfat.. 

AirredKoOar 

B.Cobb 


B.T.Eel! 

R.  L.  Hnrray  . . 
Joseph  Ward . . 


L.aRiu 


Luke  Six Sillfrr.... 

TUlUiaVKin 

JobnC.Wot 

QtoTge  W.  Slden. . 


JimlOTPuTl»)l... 

lAinie  Gtrand 

W.T.HrttoB  .... 
Wm.  TuiBelt... 


3 

1 

i 

5 

d« 

Ut 

•l-SJS 

L. 

i  .^ir"::: 



^  :::t::::::: 

do 

11) 

?:  ^ST.' 

Hon. 

w.  BiSSSSa, 

MSPORT  OF  THE    SEOKETABV   OF  THE  INTBBIOK. 

IMt  of  emplojfti  »»d»r  tkt  Indimt  B%r»am,  tlo. — CoDtinned. 
KHVLOrKD  IN  THE  FIELD,  JDKB  N.UBt.  BTC.— 


AJAoint  P«pioa. .. 

Ltmnal  Bans 

Kln(BnuH> 

'  Joaspb  Sidwaldar — 

Cha^MWewB 

Bcnlamln  BoUldky . . 
Saf^wli. ...._... 


Wd.  L.  HargTOTs 

JubnF.  Tuner 

N.robiH 

a  H.  BklleDEer 

EogmsFuks 

Adun  WuhlDgtoD  . . 

Eddto  Trier 

SuBoelFM 

Q^arge  JeffenoQ 

W.TTamlUi 

CludM  Thaoker 

KlnbwdScH 

Citpt.  CbarlT 

OapUlnSui 

Oaorn  WaahiiutaB . 
Sennit  Mike... 
WdlikmRab]-. 


fiebertU.  A]lra... 
Robait  J.  Bolknd  . 

F.V.-WjDun 

0*a,3.I&TlduD... 
BdvudS.Hart.... 

Johii  C.Lnrlar 

JobnC  Brooks.... 


Hart  Bnoohud 

Lawmm  BoberU  . . 
John  BeKDliaa 


^" 

fIBO 


"t 

...do 

im 

Mi^U-ouTier 
Forvuilliit 

ilk.. 

m 

■"i" 

...do 

...do 

^& 

}'S! 

[■;8lu>  beni  (big. 


ralibuik, 


John  Sl«n  Book  . . 

BdnrdTumw!'! 

Pill  Biuy  etaii 

Qay  b»  ^i  bow. . 
EearyDMoe 


Be  wall  Mok  o  gvoD . 

She  mah  gDn  ... 

War  mlt  egaab  oenoa 
Wain  Jamah  dab.... 

Jaoiei  Kioe 

Wm.Martfi 

Vagtm  ■  ivaii  abe  ., 

NeBldaygeaaj 

Ea;  qua  tab  be  tang. 
Utah  ah  ke  a  moog  ■ . 


H-B-BamMor... 


1^1 

soo' 

...do 

Peter  KllDklUt... 


Zab  Yeno 

WUliam  Hehfltnlab  . 

Ta;loT  Martin 

SUok  Joa 

SaCni  ahuated 


Captain  of   . 

poDoe. 
wgeant.. 


Captain.. 
Sergeant. 
I  PriTite.. 


^yalidan.. 
Addltl^^'  . 
Bngiueer. . . 


Blaokamitii. 

Sairyer 

tiaplain  of  . 


:  «:: 


>  Alae  tieatr  of  April  ]> 
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LM  of  employ^  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  eto, — Continued. 
BMPLOrSD  IK  THE  FIELD,  JUKE  80,  18M,  BTC—Cootinued. 


Name. 


TAHKTON  AOncCT,  8. 

DAK.— ooDtinaed. 


J.  Hansinger 


B.  A.  Voy.... 
R.  I.  Powers. . 

C.  H.  Bonnin  . 
S.  C.  De  Fond. 


D.  Zephier 

F.  T.  ^ninot 

J.  B.  Conmoyer . . . 
C.C.  Smith 


L.  ClftymoTe. 
C.  F.  Piootte. 

S.  Spider 

F.  LjrmAii — 
C.  Bmgnier. . 


E.  Sbennan. 
8.  Packard  . 


D.Ree 

W.Bean 

G.Booae 

Batiate  St.  Cloud. 

J.  Batcher 

J.Gray 

John  Hare 

J.  Qrmjtmoe 


A^Sitoka 

C.Wainkiya.. 

F.Hawk 

F.  Hepana 

W  ProYoat... 
White  Swan.. 

Padain 

D.Tatekiya... 
D.Rara....... 

B.  I.  Olarkson. 


BUSBVILLB  SHIPPnVO 
STATION,  mEBB. 

Solomon  V.  Pitcher . . 


i 


w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

I. 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 


L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 


Position. 


Additional 
farmer. 

....do 

Issne  clerk. 

Additional 

farmer. 
. . .  .do. ...... 

■  •  ■  •  ^A%^  •  w  «  •  •      • 

....do 

Asst.  issoe 

clerk. 
Blacksmith. 
Interpreter. 
Teamster  .. 
Painter  — 
Saddle  and 

harness 

maker. 
Tinsmith... 
Wagon  mak' 

er. 
Carpenter.. 
. ..  .do..... .. 

Groom 

Blacksmith. 

Bntoher 

Apprentice. 

. ..  .do 

Captain  of 

police. 
Private 

.  ...do....... . 

. .  ..do 

. ...do... .... 

....do 

Judge 

....do 


Compen- 
sation. 


W.'  Receiving 
I  and  ship- 
I      ping  elk. 


I 

hi 

« 


f720 


hi 


175 
60 


720 
480 

480 
480 
480 
400 

400 
300 
300 
300 
800 


300 -. 
300.. 

30o' 

300.. 

800.. 

300.. 

120.. 

60.. 

60.. 
....    15 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 

1200| 


Name. 


BUSaVILLE  8H1PPINO 
STATION,  NBBB.— COn'd. 


T.  W.  Comer i  W. 


G.  N.  Popplewell W. 


YALBITTINB  SHIPPING 
STATION,  NBBB. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Position. 


i 


o 
B 


John  T.Ogleshy. 
John  T.  Eeeley  . . 


W. 


W. 


KOQUI  INDIANS  UN- 
DBB  SUPBBINTBND- 
BNT  OP  KBAMB 
CANTON  SCHOOL, 
ABIZ. 

Peter  Stauffer 

Henry  Naphy 

Nahf 

Adam 

TAYA  8UPPAI  INDIANS 
UNDBB  SUPBBIN- 
TBNDENT  OP  POBT 
MOJAYB  SCHOOL, 
ABIZ. 

Samuel  A.  Pleasants. 
Annie  C.  Pleasants  . . 


INDIANS  or  THE  FOBT 
M'DEBMITT  BE8BB- 
VATION,  NEV. 


W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


Henry  F.  Ross 


W. 


Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  clerk 
and  tele- 
graph 
operator. 


Receiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 

Asst.  re- 
ceiving 
and  ship- 
ping elk. 


$800 


600 


1,200 


600 


General 
mechanic. 
Apprentice 
Private  — 
■ ..  .do.. 


900 


$15 
10 
10 


Additional 
farmer. 

Instructor 
domestio 
econmy. 


Additional 
farmer. 


720... 
....    30 


75 


568     BBPOBT  OF  THE  SBCBBTABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

POrUL.4TIOM,  ClVlUIATION,  Brlidious, 
TmUe  reMimt  to^tpaloMoa,  drtm,  taMkfMw,  dNwlIiaf*,  and  mi 


Vfdavi)  U  Fort  MqUvs 

UidmMNMdlM 

HaiJii»l> 

ChlmebatTii 


FlliM.QllkBlrerBeMmtlon 

-    ■      «,OIUUlT«TRiiHrTBtIon. 
"  ■"  ""    IT  H«Mri»tlon.. 


Ifaiiccpk,  Sdt  HlTBT  B««rTfttlo 
Ptm*.  Salt  Blvvr  ReKrvBiloo . . 
Pkpago,  Oil*  Bend  BMervatlon  — 

F  V*8*>.  DomkdlD 

Pkpago.  San  Xivler  Beservarion. . . 


Sin  CulMApHihe... 

Touto  Apube 

White  MonnlftlD  Ap 
MojBTe 


Stop*  TatttifAgHUif. 


lliuion  IWt  JMmt  ApflMy. 


DiBnino* 
HMiXnUB 


Jtoimd  VaiUy  Astatv- 


FInSlnraDdNoDHLukM 

a  Tnken  from  lut  y«-'s  report, 

b  For  field  mBtroD  iiotk:  al»  nqiuDllty  of  cIotblBg, 


■tirar. 

DwtfUn,l» 

»> 

jl 

1 

J 

1:! 

21 

1 

' 

z 

1 

8.W 



IJT 

»■> 

a1«o 

18 

*J 

5.0W 

l,OM 

tu 

HI 

Ml 

M 

11 

'■ffi 

. 

15 

. 

*i 

9) 

. 

,.!!! 

i 

'■a 

ff?lR 

1 

MS 

77 

IM 

3 

s 

MS 

'1* 

) 

aM 

I,«29 

Wl 
81 

l.«« 

1 

M 

}     ^ 

330 

i 

SW        U' 

UC 

e 

1 

IKDIAN   AFFAIRa 
Vital,  and  Criminai,  Statmtich. 
•i»l«iuM  of  JndioNt,  (o^afkfr  %cU\  rtXigimu,  tital,  und  eriniiuil  (tetttfioi. 


™»..  1 

■uhtai. 

TlTiL.    i 

c 

IKDI 

L. 

Paro«D 

of 

1 

S 
I 

ill 

i 

1: 



If 

1 

1 

1 

1 
i 

1 

I 

1 

f 

z 

t 

1 
J 

a 

1 

ii 

».... 

«,;» 

i 

1 

' 

I 

. 

i 

J 

i» 

•ato 
s 

J 

S.HH 

I/) 

« 

' 

S7 
111 

M 

1 

■U 

! 
1 

i 

j 

1 

n 

2 

1 

= 

i       ' 
1 

1 

IS 

toa 

'S 

' 

1,00» 

1 

» 

, 

IS 

n 
u 

• 

M 

1 

<<  RsporUd  KM  iMt  jaar;  clnrhwlemT. 

I  For  sWtlitliM  b;  VllliigM  •»  ucot'i  nport,  p.  127, 

t  DwtUIng  ud  HihoDlhouu  bntn  b;  Lathtno*,  0M(  Bat  ri 


570     BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECEETABY  OF  THE  INTEHIOR. 

TatUrtktttng  to populatum,  drtu,  i%tMigt»iie,  imalliugi,  and  rubiitiaiet  of 


SouOiem  Uu  Agaity. 


WemlniKibae  Uw . . . 


Indiaru  in  Idaho  not  undvr  o^ 
F«Dd  d'OrelllM  ud  S(mt«n>U... 


P«Wl«.... 


CherekM  ■■ 
Croak...  !.'■ 


mil  Fox  Agen^. 


c™^™,. 

! 

1 

1 

r 

..„.^. 

1 

i 

1 
II 

1 

1 

in 

10 

100 

1,013 
T90 

I 

500 

■ 



21 

I 

us 

l.«2B 

10             5 

1 
1 

16' 

1 

30 

• 

102 
IM 

1S2 

in 

IK 

S 

M 

145 

10 

i 

<5 

zis        m 

1 

31.501 
8,000 

85 

B 
0 

75 

3O0 

a!00 

i 

., 

a  Tkkau  rroni  l»t  ;ri 
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InduAU,  together  with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  etatistice — Continaed. 


500  500 

b  Xot  reporiod. 
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CUppews  dI  BuIdiv,  St 

kDdBkskRlTsr 

PotUwatomIe  of  Honm... 
OtUvm  ud  (,-lilppava 


UtMlHlppI  CUppcwa,  While  Ewth. 

UlMlHlppt    CtJppen.  Wblte   O^ 


UiutHlppi  CUppeirk.QDlI  Lkkc. 


, .lllpl™-- 

C*M  Bud  Wlnnabumhlfib  Clilpp«wa. 
OtUr  Tall  PlllagsT  Chlppewi 


BlaakfMt,  Blood  and  Plegan... 


Charlat'i  bu 

f #r1  AUnop  A/moy. 


%  UO!         Tit       1.«1Q 


IM  I        TOO 
U 
ITS  I 


lerlji  nodor  Maokinu  Afuioy,  which  hi 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  relating  to  population,  dreee,  intelligence,  dwellinga,  and 


V 


Xame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


MOMTANA— conthmed. 
Tongue  JUver  Ageney. 
yorUiem  Cheyenne 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Ageney. 


Winnebago 
Omaha 


Santee  Ageney. 

Santee  Sionx 

Santee  Sioax,  of  Fhmdrean 
Ponoa  in  Nebraska  a 


ravADA. 


Pah-Ute,  at  Pyramid  Lake. 
Pah-Ute,  at  Walker  River  . 


Wettem  Shoshone  Ageney. 


Western  Shoshone. 
PiTJte 


Indians  in  Nevada  not  nnder  an  agent. 

NBW  ICEXIOO. 

Hesealero  Ageney. 

Mes<»lero  Apache 

Pnsblo  Ageney, 


Pneblo.. 
JTicarilla  Apache. 


NBW  YORK. 

New  York  Ageney. 

Allegany  Beservation: 
Sane 


leoa 

Onondaga 

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cayuga 

Oneida  Riserve: 

Oueldaa 

OnoAdaga  Reserve: 

Onondaga. 

Oneida 

St.  Regis  Reserve: 

St.  Regis 

Tonawanda  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Tuscarora  Reserve: 

Tuscarora 

Onondaga 


377/ 

m 

a  Taken  from  report  ot  last  year. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  8RCBETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  rektUng  to  pqpuUtHon,  dre$a,  intelligmusef  dweiUngs,  and  tuh^iMt^ 


Nam*  sf  •fenoy  «nd  tribe. 


NORTH  OAHOUNA. 

£iulem  Cherokee  Agency. 

Eaatem  Cherokee  in  QnaUa  BouMlary 

and  Graham  and  Cherokee  couutles  . 

Scattered  elsewhere  a 


NO&TB  DAKOTA. 

Deode  Lake  Ageaey. 

Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa: 

FnU  blood 

Mixed  blood 

Mixed  blood  on  reserve  bnt  not 
reoosnixed  by  oommission  of 

1892 

Mixed  blood  removed  to  reaerre 
since  oommission  of  1802 

Fort  Berthold  Agency. 


Ariokaree  ... 
Gros  Ventre 
Mandan  ..... 


Standing  Boek  Agency. 

SioQX,  Yanktonnal,  Hunkpapa  and 
Blaokf set  bands 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Arapaho.. 
Cheyenne. 

t 


Kicwa  Agency  (a). 


Kiowa 

Comanche  . 
Apaehe  — 

Caddo 

Keeokie  ... 
Delaware.. 
Towaoonie. 

Waco 

Wichita... 


Oeage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw.. 


Poneeky  Pawnee^  and  Otoe  Agency. 


CIVILnATlON. 


1.096*      1,090 


163 
78 


4261) 

468  >    a  965 

258) 


8,824       3,700 


Fonca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missonria 
Tonkawa 


1,020,} 
2,066  5 


1,017 

1,692 

224 

607 

52 

94' 

126] 

371 

153 


1,666 
218 


688 

731 

340 

57 


525 


298t 


825 
100. 


256 

150 

112 

25 


I  « 
te 

\  u 

H9 


Dwellteg  boi 


3 

s.. 

«8 


s 


Is 


1  1*3 

M  1.^ 


In 


9 

I 


I 
i 


M 


§•     J 


a 


317 


476 


54' 


8       200 


I 


28 


200       560        600 


182 


222 


3 
10 


i 


124 


900 


2.000       717         783         10 


3,850 


120         872. 


I 


ISO 

do 


322 

176 

222 

32 


624. 
76 


200 

275 

120 

16 


J771 ' 


■  \- 


I    I 

I        1 


1 


310t 


a  Taken  £rom  last  year's  report. 


b  Clothing  for  the  poor 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THIS*  INTERIOR. 


Table  relating  to  population,  dresB,  intelligence,  dtoellingB,  and  subeietence  of 


Hame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


OKLAH9MA— continued. 
Sae  and  Fox  Agency. 


Sao  and  Fox  of  Misaissippi 

Iowa 

Absentee  Sbawnee 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

CiUaen  Pottawatomie 


ORBOON. 

Chrand  Jtonde  Agency. 


Rogne  River. 

Haitian 

Clackama.... 
Lnokamate . . 
Cow  Creek... 

Wapeto 

Marys  River. 
YaniHin.... 

Calipooia 

XJmpqua 


Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  Snako  (or  Pi-Ute), 
and  Pitt  River 


Siletx. 


JSUetz  Agency, 
UmaHUa  Agency. 


Caynse 

Walla  WaUa. 
Umatilla 


CIVILIZATION. 


Citizens*  dross. 


i^ 

? 


5121 
87 
676 
281 
627 


46 
25 
05 
33 
29 
24 
271 
34 
22 


1,501 


385 


Warm  Springt  Agency. 
Warm  Sprin 


>varm  sprtngs , 

Wasco,  Tenino,  John  Day,  and  Dos 

Chutes 

Pi  Ute 


950 


519 


419 
460 
225 


500 

400 
114 

a600 


Jndianc  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agent. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Orovf  Creek  and  Lower  BruU  Agency. 


Lower  Yanktonai  Sionx 1,054 

978 


\ 


950 


519 


500 


i 


400 


Lower  Bral6  Sionx 

Forest  City  Agency. 

Blackfeet,   Sans  Arc,   Minnecoqjou, 
and  Two  Kettle  Sioux 


2,502 


1,030 
4C0 


2,200 


492 


1 


o 

I 


1,600 


138 


1,700 


350 


Dwelling  hooaes. 


•O  9 


g 

•« 


26 


490 


170 


450       275 


514 


300 


900 


380 


280 


3 


400 


24       660 


578 


802 


825 


560 


360 
260 


276 


no 


24 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  yeiir. 
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Indians,  together  icith  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continned. 


CIVILIZA" 
TION. 


Per  oeDt  of 

subsifltence 

obtained 

by- 


a 


S 


2  '5  -  S  • 
;  9  3  «  p  o  g 


;i 


s  s 


J 
M 


75....  625 


95.. 


IK)     10 


Mis. 

sion> 

arlea. 


I 

^ 


63 


12     25, 

t 


10     20  6701 


33:     <J7. 


11 


RBUUIOUB. 


£ 

B 
B 

d 


220 


alOO 


aoo 


120 


400 


& 


O 


128 


AmoimttCOD- 
tributed  bjT re- 
ligions and* 
otkerjsocietiee. 


a 

o 

-a 

i 


$1,500 


$400 


8,000 


MARTIAL. 


a 


^ 


a 

1 


4,000 


8       1 


20 


18 


be 

a 


VITAL. 


n 


CRUIINAL. 


Indians 
killed  dar< 
ingtlieyear. 


n 


16 


10,     57 


17 


81 


80 


20 


41 


25 


& 

I 


a. 

-si 

a 


Indian 
crimi' 
nals 
pun- 
ished. 


I 


—     3 


12 


35 


d 

8 


a. 
8 

s 

2 


20 


175 


25i . . . . 
25.... 


50 


75 
75 


61. 
2, 


250 
450 


3,091 


266 


13 


520     20 


50 


n\      3;  1,006 


8 
11 


48 
84 


48 
48 


13       9,729,      2,972     261 


3     60 


50< 


2i  •  •  •  • 


5 
11 


25 


8 


6  By  annuity  money , 


c  Churches  supported* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  relating  to  population,  intelligcncef  dtcelUngs,  and  subalstence  of 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA — oootiniied. 
Pins  Bidge  Ageneg. 


Sioux 

Cboyenne. 


Jio$ebud  Ageneg. 

Bm]6,  Loafer,  Wasiaxiah  Two  Ket- 
tle, and  Northern  Sioux 


SitMUm  Agency. 
Siaseton  and  'Wahi>eton  Sioux. 

YankUm  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux 


Indiana  in  Texae  not  under  an  agent. 
Alabama,  Cnahatta,  and  Mnakogoe... 

OTAH. 

Uintah  and  Owray  Agency. 


Uintah  Ute.  at  Uintah 

White  Kiver  Ute,  at  Uintah 
Unoompi^gre  Ute,  at  Ouray 
White  Kiver  Ute,  at  Ouray. . 

Pahvant 

Goehip  Ute 


WASHnfOTON. 

OoMUe  Agency, 


ColTiUe 

C<Burd*A16ne 

Upper  and  Middle  Spoluune  on  C<eur 

d  A16ne  reaerre 

Lake 

Lower  Spokane^ 


Upper  and  Middle  Spokaneton  Spo- 
Va] 


ine  reserve 

Columbia  (Moaea*  band) . .. 

Okanogan  

Kes  Pero^  (Joseph's  band) 
Xi^npelim  and  San  Pnell . . . 
Calispel 


N*ah  Bay  Agency. 

Makah 

gitillehute 
oh 


o 
S 
A 

0 

O 


CIVILIKATIOlf. 


CiUsens*  dress. 


6,230 


74  5    ^' 


4,227 


1,8&9 


1,738 


a290 


457 

368 

965 

33 

a  134 

a2S6 


\ 


286 
506 


91 
849 
864 


137 
884' 
5181 

143 
8621 
200 


;s 


436 

241? 

83  5 


767 


1,023 


1,850 


1,738 


50 
10 


i 


286 
500' 

9ll 
849i 

soil 

35' 

518' 

6 


436 

I 
320 


1,775 


1,227 


330 
200 

1,018 


2 

s 

o 
« 

s 

5 


te 

u 

Ho 

O  Q 

-! 

a 


Dwelling  houses. 


8 

la 

a  >k 

►.a 


0 


1.570 


1,801 


267 


472 


249 
137 


40 
21 

11 


38 
110 


32 

51 

2 

130 

3 


115 
52 


1,400       228 


756 


43 


m 
a   . 

1-9 


9 


287         14 


496 


00 
30 

40 


53 
280 

3 
53 

123 

4 

166 

11 


140 
52 


4 
5 

10 


1 
25 


3 
5 


a  Taken  from  last  year's  rei>ort. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTEiaOR, 


Table  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence  of 


Name  of  Agency  and  tribe. 


WASHOf  OTON—  oon  tinned . 

PuyaUup  Agency. 

Pnyallup 

Cbehalis 

Niaqnally 

Sqnaxin 

S'Klallam 

S'Kokoroish 

Qninaielt 

Qneet 

Georgetown 

Hnmptnlip 

Oyhut 

TtdaMp  Agency. 

TnlAlip 

Madison 

Huokleshoot 

Swinomish 

Lnmmi 

Yakama  Agency. 

Takama,  Klickitat,  Wasco,  and  utbers 
Yakunanot  on  reserve 

Not  under  an  agent. 
Kooksack 

WISCONSIN. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Menomonee 

8tookbridge  and  Munsee 


La  Pointe  Agency, 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  Biver , 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  — 

Chippewa  at  Lao  du  Flambeau 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lao,  Minn 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage.  Minn  . . . 
Chippewa  at  Boise  Forte,  Minn 


CIVILIZATION. 


807 

163 

118 

117 

837 

218 

92 

64 

51 

5 

5 


432 
153 
J  77 
273 
341 


1,927 
100 


a200 


Citizens*  dress. 
\ 


1,827 

1,302 

503 


555 

655, 
1.116! 
794 
759 
324 
760 


Indian*  in  Wisconsin  not  under  agent 


Winnebago ;  a930 

Pottawatomie a280 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency. 

Shoshone  (or  Snake) '  9271 

Korthcm  Arapabo 8381 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

Miami  in  Indiana 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine 


a  318 
a410 


o 


607 
163 
118 
117 
337 
218 


217 


432 
153 
177 
273 
341 


1,827 

1,302 

503 


555 
655 
1,116 
794 
759 
324 
760 


600 


1 


500   1,000 


500 


o 

s 


220 
80 
33 
35 

100 
80 


55 


160 
23 
47 
50 
81 


600 


665 
520 
896 


450 
590 
850 
160 
380 
170 
390 


u 

o  a 


Dwelling  bonses. 


d 

aD 
P    • 

fl  *^ 

a 


285 
82 
57 

eo; 

103 
132 


120 


la 

S  a 


(ti 


350 
60 
100 
200 
270 


700 


400 


727 
700 
503 


480 
500 
a  614 
250 
500 
160 
250 


1 
1 


8 


27 
9 


6 
2 


25 
2 
2 

4 


200 


100 


m 
P 

a 

p 

■s. 

s 


c 


I 

p 


132 
29 
30 

28 

110 

57' 


61  . 


225 


107,    221 
29.... 
38.... 
24.... 
50: 


15a 


325 

1 

310 

•  •  •  • 

26 

.  ... 

80 

•  tt  A  • 

135 

•  •  •  • 

200.... 

81  .... 

84  .... 

62.... 

110 

•  .• . 

a  Taken  from  la»t  year's  report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


SUMMARY. 

Popnlatioii,  exolosive  of  Indioni  in  Alaska 251.907 

Sxt^utive  €fFive  OivOu&d  Tribet, 

Popnlatioii 181,407 

IncUaus  who  wear  oitixena'  dress,  wholly 80,4M 

in  part 34,557 

Indians  who  can  read 82t!l87 

Indiana  who  can  nse  finfflish  enongh  for  ordinary  purposes 38,025 

Dwelling  houses  oocapied  by  Indians 21,002 

Dwellings  buUt  by  Indians 1,863 

for  Indians 132 

Indian  apprentLoM 807 

Misslonanes  (not  included  under  the  head  of  teachers)— 

Male 237 

Female 77 

Church  members.  Indians  (conunnnioants)* 1ft,  285 

Church  buildings •. 248 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  education |10,9M 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  education  tt $208,538 

for  church  work  and  other  purposes  t . . .  |86, 477 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians  during  the  year 788 

Bivoroes  granted  Indians  during  the  year 00 

Indian  men  now  living  in  polygamy; 568 

Births: 


'J 

Deathst 

Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians. 

by  whites.. 
Suicides 


Whites  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  punishea  during  the  year  by  conrt  of  Indian  offenses. 

by  civU  courts 

by  other  methods 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted 


3,400 
3,503 

23 
7 

19 


J02 


508 


*  Only  partially  reported ;  several  reports  last  year  overestimated. 

t  This  inclades  $51,204  not  contained  in  foregomg  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  following 
schools : 
I  Only  partially  reported. 


Tucson,  Aris $4,892 

Ulciah,t:al 93 

Greenville,  Cal 500 

Pinole,  Cal 201 

Uopland,Cal 40 

Wabash.Ind 3,292 

Rensselaer,  Ind 2,  UOO 

Clontarf,Minn 3,200 


Morris,  Minn $3,914 

.St.  Peter.Mont 5,560 

Carlisle,  Pa 1,525 

Lincoln,  Pa 2,420 

Springfield.  8.  Dak 542 

Hampton,  Ya 21.392 

Wittenberg,  Wis 1,578 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Table  of  atatiatica  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  lauds. 


Kame  of  aeency  and 
tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  BiverAgeticy. 

Mqiave  (on  reserve) . . . 
Mojave  (off  reserve) . . 

Navajo  Agency. 


KaviOo 
Moquis 


Pima  Aijeney. 

Pima  and  Maricopa. . . 

Pa]>ago  on  San  Xavier 

reserve  


San  CkirloM  Agency. 

Apache,  Mojave,  and 
Yuma 


CALIFORNIA. 

JBoopa  Valley  Agency. 


Hoopa . . . 
Klamath. 


MieHon  Agency. 

Mission,  Tale  Iliver, 
and  Ynma 


Round  VaU^  Agency. 

Coacow,  Little  Snake, 
Kedwood,  Ukie, 
Wylackle,  Pitt 
River  and  Nome 
Lackie 


CX)LORADO. 

Southet-n  Ute  Agency, 

Moacbe,  Capota,  and 
Weeminucbe  Ute... 

FLORIDA. 

Seminole 

IDAHO. 

Fort  JSCaU  Agency. 

Shoshone    and    Bui- 
naok 


Lands. 


.a 
be 


9 


s 

o 


o 

1  = 

a 
o 


Acres. 
a  382 
1,000 


a  8, 000 
8,500 


3,000 
820 


3,000 


Acres. 
136 
100 


30 


600, 
50 


2,000 


1,100 


105 


1,000'        200 


Pence. 


0 

so 


45 
1,000 


875 

5,000 
8,000 

5.000 


5-^ 

bo« 


« 


« 

Hods. 
340 


2  **  e 

=^  "  fe 


1.000 


300 


900 


8,000 


4,000 


600 
230 


290 


1.600 


700' 


6 


100 


8. 000     1, 000 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


i 


Busk. 
325 
2,000 


(d) 


Si 

3 


e 

o 
O 


.a 

i 


Bush. 


Bush. 

600 


Bush. 
175 


1 


I 

9 


^ 

tt 


Tons. 
17, 


Xte. 


2,000   1,000' 


(d) 
10,0001 


42,000  20.000 


65 


30 


40 


5, 300        200        480 


8,971 


3,828 


10,000 


550 


7,000 


12,083 


3,812 


2,983 


2,000 


7,000 


12,000 


(d) 
750 


500 
280 


100 


190 


800 


500 


374;  1,530 


1,340 


760 


450 
20 


1.650, 


150 


20  8,320 


SO 


975 


200 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

b  And  30  burros. 

o  And  20  burros. 

dKotreiM>rted. 

0  And  1()0  burros :  the  100.000  horsen  aru  itonies  of  small  value. 

/And  2,000  burros. 


loa 


3,ooa      1 


J 
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ratttd,  itock  ohkmI  iy  Indiaiu,  and  mitetllanetm*  producU  of  lodiaa  labor. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

■1 

-»l  s 

i 

s 
1 
1 

M.Mt. 

BOO 

1,000 

«.  (6., 

^ 

,5 

MW'           « 

1 

2,000 

i.oiio 

85 

i 
1,000.000' 250, 00ft 

1,000 

16.000 
8,760 

12,000 

6,000 

450' » 

' 

3,004 

30.201 

ii.m 

8,000 

. 

3.000 

1 

IT      SOO 

IBS 

300 

1.380 

MO 

K* 

191 

Ui 

1.858 

>* 

41      45 

3.000 

jl.(W> 

. 

,, 

1 

76 

120 

30 

AS,  ESS 

ao 

„.„ 

■-•,000 

50 

M 

a 

«i 

am 

SOD 

IS,  000 

8,400 

BOO 

40 

60(1 

s 

5 

40 

<  ADd  350  Liimw. 

f  And  80  bDrmi  anrl  jBcka. 

I  Wool  oUpped,  10.000  pound!. 
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Tabic  of  ifafttHci  Mbtlimfi  U>  area  <aid  oaltinatuHi  of  Jadidn  load*,  cr«pa  r 


Cnpa  nlMd  doriuc  U 

S.™„„n.^cy 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

W^HO-Mnllni 

£«iTiA>Jpime 

Sboohnnt.  Bunuk. 

378 

4t 

B20 

KkIi. 

«-i. 

su 

.'l^. 

1.08S| 

.""., 

y«  Perei  AsnH*. 

8.000 

80,000 

S,W)0 

" 

euopiiw  .Iffeiwil. 

bftOOO 
WO 

a,oo< 

si  ax 

i,3« 

78 

l^OOII 

25,35' 
22,  M5 

».ooa 

!,37S 
.10,000 

2,000 
la.oM 

22. «« 

1,700 

1 

S 

HIO 

SM 

12 

60^  iM 
100  40,000 

30,   i;«sa 

7 

13,737 

&H  and  /'dz  Apmoy. 

l>MMuali]ml<    and 
Onat     Jt'emaAs 

FnttsKntonili),  Pnlrie 

7:08^ 
n.sw 

...... 

IS,  181 

ioItw 
8,01a 

2.00. 

02 

,S 

„ 

830 

7,000 

508 

Iowa 

Hh  uid  Fniof  Ml.- 

H.MO     8.100 
2.000          800 

.W.000 

85.000 

I  : 

SW 

irStoEorttJffmqr. 

8.100 

1 

1 

Blftckreet,  Ulooil.  Btiil 

1" 

■ 

asoo 

2,«2 

CnwAgtMn. 

1 

Crow 

1.270 

mo 

U,S38 

1,700 

m 

1,43a 

32,408 

820 

<.ou 

5.100 

Fte»«d  iffnuis. 

' 

r.ovorSBliHppl 

Klntliesd 

I'Ollll  ll'DlDillw 

RTO. 

oruiD 

7na'  in,  ooo 

l.MO 

1::;: 

200 

zoo 

101 

2M 

300 

■■'ii 

mr  uiuTk.-n-l. 

afM.00af»t 

»  Taken 

Ik>i>nnpart<>nut;Mr. 
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Btock  ofimed  by  Indians,  and  miacellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Miscellaneooa  prodncta  ot  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  bj  Indians. 


s 


a 


M^4et. 


^ 


a  100 


76 


el5 

27 

7» 

<f200 


OrdM, 

lOU 


850 


250 

125 

40 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


I 

a 


M.Vbn. 
28 


99 


200 


200 


200" 

50 

200 

65 

257 


2,850  8,000 


40 


700 


3,300 


100 


244 


^  be 

a 

1^ 


Value  of 

products  of 

Indian  labor 

disposed  of 


oa 


$284       $617 


296 


244 


94& 


o 

wa 


% 

B 

I 

o 


$ir7r. 


2,000 


12,000 
13.000 
15,000 
4,800 
15,000 
17,500 


9.350 


0,500 
15,500 


3,000 


2,451 


20,018 


600 
62 

450 
04 

125 

200 
56 

315 


eSOO 


0* 


a 


15.000 


1,500 
60 
600 
•41 
400 
285 
33 


1,200 


500 
08 
800 
63 
600 
274 
1B8 


I 


600     1,000 


16 


100 


1,106     1,200 
185  45 


500  2,261 


955 


402 


5,010,     1,400 


2,437     3,033 


2,311 


1,500  600       275 


800 


3,205 


266 

327 
62 


705 


6,502 


70, 225,     13. 530 


12,000 


7,000 


92 

200 
111 


1,990 


9.626 


13,000 


15,000 


500 
100 
886 

200 
155 


150' 


25 


1.000 


500, 


125 


3 

el 
O 


Roads. 


e  1,000  jRset  marketed, 
d  3,000  feet  marketed. 


a 


a 

o 


.i  s 


1* 


es 


125 


15,00015 


2,000 

500 

2,000 


3 
6 

15 


310;  \\ 
1,200 
1,572 

744 
2,000 


10 


I 


:i,uco 


6 


41 


200 
1,275 


43035 


150 


1,000. 


2, 000  25 


p 
es 

P 
M 

p 
o 

u 


09 


25 


450 


12  20 

2  20 

50  100 

ll  9 

2  0 


10        8 
15      50 


1,500..."      51     20 

800|.. 
1,000   5 


55 


30 
12 


600 


40    400 


10^     30 


e  400  of  them  are  ponies. 

/Crops  seriously  Injured  by  drought- 
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Table  of  8tati«tics  relating  to  area  and  cttltivation  of  Indian  lands,  cropm  rat»edf 


Crops  raised  daring  the  jcmt. 


Name  of  axrency  and 


xoi«T  ANA— cont'd. 

Fort  BMmap  Agency. 

Qros  Ventre  and  Am- 
sinnaboine 

Fort  Peek  Agency. 

Yanktonnai  and  As* 
sinnaboine 

Tongue  River  Agency. 

Korthem  Cheyenne. . . 

ITEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago 

Santee  Agency. 


Santee  Sioux 
Santee  Sioax  at  Elan- 

dreau 

Ponca  4 


NKYADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 
*Pah-nte 


Western    Shoehone 
Agency. 

Western  Shoshone 
and  Plate 


Meecalero  Agency. 
Mescalero  Apache . . 
Pueblo  Agency. 


Paeblo 

Jicarilla  Apache 


NBW  TOEK. 

New  Tork  Agency. 

Allegany  Reserva- 
tion: Seneca  and 
Onondaga 

Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion: Sieneca,  Onon- 
daga, and  Caj  uga . . 

Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion: Onondaga and 
Oneida 

St.  Regis  Reservation : 
St  Regis 


3.000  5,2a0|      500 

4.0001  1,100!      400 


8,  OOP! 


a  50,624  feet  marketed. 
b  30,000  feet  mark  eted. 


c  20,000  feet  marketed. 
4 10,000  feet  marketed. 
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mtoelc  owntd  by  Indian*,  and  ntUcHlanemt  prodaet*  of  Indian  labvr — CoDtitiiied. 
u  prudueU  of  Indiaa  1l 


^ 

- 

M./Ht 

am 

IK 

M.a>: 

vm 

11.  300 

( 

m 

ZOO 

3» 

113 

1. 150 

'3« 

ISO 
1.000 

39 

MO 

as 

300 

1 

■» 

MO 

.„ 

150 

«] 

!1 

2,500 

va 

2,177 

3,eai» 

3.828 

3.0O0 

•TS 

3.000 

3.000 

3.500' 

■«I!H 


300 

150 

l«3 

los 

1 

300 

3.500 
10 

70C 

:o.ooo 

2.500 
200 

«« 

axi 

„ 

too 

1* 

MM 

1 

Boxla. 

\ 

1 

S 

1 

50 
I 

480 

200 

3,00. 
6,000 

... 

25 

"is 

1  flon 

irADd2. 
A  And  W 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


liable  of  8iati8iic8  relating  to  area  and  oulUvitHon  of  Indimn  Imndt, 

Lands. 


Iilaino  of  agency  and 
triue. 


u 

I 

c 


>» 

ja 


•Si         5J 
p  c 


K  KW  YORK — oon  tin  uod . 
New  York  Agency. 

Tonawanda  Reserva- 
tion: Seneca 

Tuscarora  Boaerva* 
tion:  Tnaoarornnnd 
Onondasa 

Oneida  Itoaerratlou: 
Oneidaa 

NOBTH  OABOUNA. 

Eastern  Cherokee 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

DevUt  Lake  Agency. 

Sioux 

Chippewa  at  Turtle 
Mountain 

Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Arlckareou  Qros  Ven- 
tre, and  Mandan 

Standing  Rock  Agency . 

Hnnkpapa,  filackfoet, 
and  Tanktouai 
Sioux 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency, 

Cheyenne  and  A  rap* 
aho 

KUnoa  Agency,  a 

Kiowa.  Comanohe, 
A p acne,  Wichita, 
Caddo,  Towaoonie, 
Keeohie,  Waco,  and 
Delaware 


Acree.  i  Acree. 
3,000 


5,000 
120 

3,5M 


201 


o 


Crops  ndaed  during  ilt« ; 


4.000         100 
2, 340         135 


1,700         100 


5,000;  50 


Oeage  Agency. 


5.552     1,61ft 


5,000 


Osage.. ^ ;  34,033     7,000  85.000 

""         9,900,        400,  10,40a 


Ponea^  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe  Agency. 


Ponca. . . . 
Pawnee.. 

Otoe 

Tonkawa 


1,320         120 
1,  OGO!          G3 
1,566|        470!    2,500 
150 1        400 


22.825 


75,000 


3,000 
16,380 


a  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 

b  1,000  feet  marketed. 

e  Ponies. 

4  Fencee  falling  into  decay. 
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9U>ek  owned  by  Indians,  and  mitcellaneoua  produoU  of  Indian  Uibor — Continned. 


MisoeUmneons  producU  of  IiMliaii  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


s 


s 
o 

o 


FreiKbt 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  tbeir 

own  teams. 


a 
d 

o 

a 


JlJ^et. 


H'2,000 


bl 


«120 


Ordt.  M.  W». 
l.UOO 


7.034 


1,5C0 
3,000 

200 


1.230 


41 


172 


283 


Value  of 
prodaots  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


u 

^  a 
o  « 


o 
H 


l«l 


♦1,208 


2,220 


s 

rS 


18, 0(. 


11, 0(:« 


1.662 


/102     611       1, 102 


600 


1,200 


50     600 
25,    600 
100.... 


048 


100 
17 


172 


1,415 


2,499 


154 

184 
5 

80 


506 
e947 

604 


7,803 


3,645 


33,191 


16,500 


4,430 


1,390     3,000 


67 

122 

36 

11 


2,370 


271 
42 


586 


2,170 


67 

435 

72 

221 


300 


1.500 
1,150 


g  0,075 


10,303 


a  5, 760 
a  152 


488 

1,207 

387 

70 


O 


a 


180 


225 


1,048 


360 
547 

1,256 


13,565 


1,255 


10,000 


450 

150 

4 

1,410 


94 


180 


219 


5,000 


a23,000  al2,240 


a  350 


a400 


36 

4oo; 

45 


851. 
650 
25. 
20|. 


INT  94 — VOL  11- 


e  177,000  feet  marketed 
/  34, 000  marketed. 
27  And  19  burros. 

-38 


& 


300 


2 


.2 

S 

s 

5 


50 


a  10 


1,700 

2,500 
1,600 

7.410 


200 
1.913 

700 


8,000 


1,000 


1,000 


05,700, 


Boads. 


i 
« 

•s 

13 


S 

1 


I 


a 
o 

I 


a500' 


II 
9 


238 
600 
500 
400 


251,026 


70    544 


27 
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Table  of  atatiaiicM  relating  to  area  and  cultivatian  of  Indian  lands,  crape  raieed^ 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


OKLAHOMA— cont'd. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 


Landfi. 


•§1 

:5m 


1 


Sao  and  Pox«  Absen- 
tee Shawnee,  Mexi 
can  Kickapoo,  Citi 
sen   Pottawatomie,  \  Acres. 
andlowa i    9,500 


OBBQON. 

Qrande     Ronde 
Agency,  a 

Bogne  River,  Santiam, 
Claokama,  Lnoka* 
mute,  Cow  Creek, 
Wappato,  M a ry  s 
River,  Yam  Hill. 
Calapooia,  and 
Umpqua 


Kla/meMi  Agency. 


1.268 


Klamath,  Modoc,  \ 
Snake,  and  Pitt  , 
River ,    3,000 


.a 

S3 
« 

a 


4.ereM. 
3,070 


Siletz  Agency. 

SiletB 

UmatiUa  Agency. 

Caynae,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Umatilla 


610 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 

Warm  Springs,  Waa- 
oo,  Tenino,  John 
Day,  Des  Cbnte, 
and  PiUte 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Grow  Creek  and  Lotoer 
BrvU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonai 

Sioux 

Lower  Bnil6  Sioux  . . . 

Forest  City  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc, 
Minnecoiiion,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . . 

Fine  Ridge  Agency. 

Sioux  and  Cheyenne. . 

Rosebud  Agency. 

Brul6,Loafer,  Waaias- 
iah.  Two  Kettle, 
and  Xortheni  Sioux. 


10.000 


3,090 


3,K>0 
680 


1,400 


3,332 


1,000 


300 


680 
2501 


90 


520 


Fence. 


18.500 


6,000 


20,000 


Rods. 
9,0001 


o 


a*? 

S  «<  » 
j5  OB 

Ill 


60,000 


6,150 


5,500 
2,000 


2,209 


5,000 


10,000 


2,500 
6,000 


12,650i  13,800 


Crops  raised  during  Uie  year. 


4i 


035 


97 


2,500         400       110 


50 


112 


450 
165 


160 


4.458         715'    7.827     3,194       130 


Bush. 
1,500 


1,000 


200 


50,000 


1,000 


s 

ci 

o 


Bush. 
5,000 


7,000 


2,755 


10,000 


800 


• 

• 

I 

ua 

S 

g 

& 

s 

.* 

c 

> 

Bush. 

Bush. 

660,000 

2,400 

2,005 

300 

4,500 
<m  ttnn 

» 


Tons. 
1,000 


800 


d 

S 

0 
.a 


8 

s 

a 
cq 


Lbs. 

1,OUO 


1,075, 


23,000  2,000 


500  2,900 


2,000 


500     4,800 


2,196     3,760 


6, 000  2, 900 


4,300  4,510  5,8S1 


2,000 
700 


1,200 


210 


400        60O 


1,000 


200* 


000 


oaoi 


a  Taken  from  report  of  lant  year. 


b  Also  ^)0  bales  cotto  n 


4,472;  3, 204 10, 6U         SSd 
c  152,000  feet  maiiceted. 
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glocik  moned  by  Indiant,  and  mUcellaneous  js^roduets  of  Indian  Zador— Continued. 


MiaoellAneouB  pzoduota  of  Indittn  labor. 


u 

M 
a 


^ 


M.feet. 
5 


Freight 

traD  sported 

bylndiaoa 

with  their 

own  teams. 


I 


Ord», 
250 


300 


0103:    400 


120,    360 


,t2,000 


100     500 


275 


300 
100 


250 


960 


1,747 


M.lba. 
125 


$700 


Yalue  of 
prodncts  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


a 
®  . 

O  o 

OS 

o 
H 


$375 


n 

I 

9 

a 

o 


$6,500 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


a 
9 


O 


4,460 


400 


s 


9 

a 

.•4 


2,449     7,683 


700 


641 


106   1,597     1,040     2.000       2,200     1.800,        100 


100 


101 


1,048 
623 


500 


400 


2,030 


2,470 
1,673 


3,000 


2,500!  12, 500 


3,06215,808 


1,557     2,000 


905  35,000 


5,220 


1.211 
7,340 


13,520 


37,049 


37,947 


500 


500 


250 


6,030 


<flO,303 


390         316 


1,500     1,200 


1, 000,        200 


2,!50O     4,400 
650     1,400 


4.660 


e  12. 358 


1,959       5,538 


8,403 


22.381 


14,177 


60 


50 


223 


Pi 

I 


I 


42 


423 


5,000 


;5 

I       4? 


248 


a 


U.80< 


1,400 


Roads. 


9 

ca 


t 

a 


d 


a 

o 
u 


CE 


200'  12 


5181 


....I    300 


25;    240 


15.000     G     30    :too 


500 


1.000 
350 


2,388 


9  2,213 


r. 

— 

50 

•  •  •  • 

000 
.... 

a  •  • 
•  ■>  • 

•  •  •  • 

150 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  • 

150 

200 

•  •  ■ 

63 

20 

d  10,000  of  these  are  ponies. 


s  And  6  burros. 
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Table  of  statiaiica  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  landa,  cropa  raiaedy 


Kame  of  ugoncy  and 
tribv. 


LniiilA. 


I 


•3 


tVnce. 


♦3  « 


II 


c 


rs 

a 
8 


80UTU  DAKOTA-  -COIl'd. 

Sintton  Agency. 

Sisitetoii  aodWahpe-    Acres. 
toil  Sioux 'o5,247 

YankUm  Agency. 

Tankion  Sionx 5,037 

UTAH. 


u 

a 

u 


a 

•c 

0 

ee 
?5 


9- 

s  (S  b 

*s  S  ® 

te-w  o 
a>  u  S 

i'S'3 


Crops  raixLHl  diirin;;  tho  year. 


Acres,  I                Rode. 
633       1106 


702 


Vintah     and    Ouray 
Agency. 


Uintah  Uto 

White  River  tJ to 

Unoompahgre  and 
White  River  Ute... 

WASHUTQTON. 

CoMXU  Agency. 


Colville 

CuBur  d'A16ne 

Upper  and  Middle 
Spokane  on  Cu*ur 
d\Ai6ne  Beserve  ((i) . 

Lake 


Upper,  Middle,  and 
JU>weT  Spokane  on 
SpokMie  Reserve. . . 

Columbia 

Nee  Perc6  (Joseph's 
band) 

Okonagan  


Nech  Bay  Agency. 


Mnkah 

Qiiillehute. 
lloli 


PuyaUup  Agency. 


Puynllup 

Chohalis 

Kisqually 

Squaxon 

S'Klallam 

S'Kokomish 

Qninaielt,  Qneet, 
Georgetown,  Huuip- 
tulip,  and  Oyhut  — 

Tuialip  Agency. 


Tulalip 

Madison 

Mnckleshoot. 
Swinomish... 
Lummi 


}l.i 


390 
350 


96 
75 


1,876 


11,860]    3,367 


1,801 


2,000         500 


8. 000     2. 800 
I 
750,    2,500 


276     2, 476 


47,440 


3,620 
10, 791 


3.263     2,341 
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a  Taken  froin  last  year's  report.     6  199,000  feet  marketed.. 

c  And  1  burro.  d  No  statistics  to  be  given ;  Indians  recently  located  on  reserve. 

e  Also  12,000  shingles.  ^208,000  feet  marketed. 
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•ieei  otentd  hg  Indium,  and  mi*e*Ua*«eu$  produoi*  of  Indian  labor — Contioaed. 
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Tiible  of  9iati8t%cs  relating  to  area  and  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised. 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


WISCONSIN. 

Oieen  Bay  Agency . 


Oneida 

Mencnnonee 

Siookbridge  and  Mnn- 
see 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Bed  Cliff. 
ChippewaatBad  River 
Cliippewa  at  Lao 

Court  d'Oreilles.... 
Chippewa  at  Grand 

Portage 

Cliippewa  at  Fond  du 

Lao 

Chippewa    at    Boise 

Forte 

Chippewa  at  Lao  dn 

Flambeau 


WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency. 
Shoshone  and  Arapaho 


Lands. 


53 
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Acre*.  Acres. 
3, 2901  103 
1,982!  00 
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Crops  raised  daring  the  year. 
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1 
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40 


Lbs. 
50.504 

100 


400 

4oo; 

50 


6, 035       200 


h  And  76,080  foet  marketed. 
<;  Also  13,430,000  foet  marketed. 


d2, 178,500  feet  marketed. 
e  And  45  burros. 


SUMMARY. 


Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians acres..  *S41,054 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Indians do 41,853 

Land  under  fence do tl,  003. 425 

Fence  built  during  the  year rwls. .  315, 384 

Families  aotaally living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  in  severalty 8, 850 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians :  i 

Wheat tushols..  §887,«» 

Oats  and  barley do 653,631 

Com do...  911,655 

Vegetables do....  306.133 

Hay tons..  212,144 

Melons number..  273,714 

Pumpkins ^ do.l..  231,280 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made ^ pounds..  134,030 

Lumber  sawed feet . .  7, 470,  ODD 

Timber  marketed v do....  6,184,724 

Woodcut oords..  81,228 


*  Quapaw  Agency  reports  60.000  acres  leits  than  formerly.  Umatilla  Agency  reports  41,000  acres  leas 
than  last  year,  lands  cultivated  by  white  lessees  having  been  reported  last  year  and  dropped  this  you*. 

t  Osage  Agency  reports  700,000  acres  less  than  formerly. 

t  Great  falling  off  in  croui!  owing  to  drought. 

§Over  850,000  bushels  wheat  raised  on  Umatilla  Reservation  by  white  lessees  was  reitorted  last  year 
and  dropped  this  year. 
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itoek  oanied  Ay  imiiiini,  attd  muccllantoiu  produaU  of  Indian  labor — CoatiDned. 
Miaculluiaau*  prodnet*  of  Inrliuii  Inbor. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

iOCMBERS    OF    THB    BOABD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS^   WITH    THEIR    POST-OFFICE 

ADDRESSES. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  9ecretary,  1429  New  York  aveune,  WashiDgtou,  D.  C 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

Wniiam  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Lyou,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  h.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN   AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Simri  R.  Murphy,  of  Hamilton,  Ga. 
John  Lane,  of  Spokane  Falls,  Ore^j^. 
Marcus  D.  Shelby,  of  Morrill  ton.  Ark. 
James  G.  Dickson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  H.  Hailman,  1404  Bacon  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OF   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
William  M.  Moss,  of  Bloomtield,  Ind. 
Arnold  H.  Heincmann,  of  Illinois. 

SECRETARIES    OF    MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  ENGAGED    IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  d.  d..  Temple  Court,  Beekman 
.street,  New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern):  Rev.  I.  T.  Tiohenor,  d.  d.,  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stcphan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.    . 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association :  Rev.  M.  £.  Strieby,  d.  d.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  d.  d., 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

Friends*  Yearly  Meeting :  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Sholbj,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  d.  d.,  53  Fifth 
aveune,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  d.  d.,  53  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig, D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Unitarian  Association :  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DECISIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  ON  RIGHTS  OF  DELA- 
WARES  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  CHEROKEE  NATION,  AND  ON  CLAIM  OF 
SHAWNEES  VS.  UNITED  STATES. 

Supreme  Court  op  thb  United  States, 

[No.  619.~October  tenn,  1894.] 

The  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States,  appellants,  v.  Charles  Joameyoake, 

Srincipal  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  appellee.    Appeal  from  the  Coort  of 
laims. 

[November  19,  1894.] 

On  July  19y  1866,  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  entered  into  a  treaty 
(14  Stat.,  799),  the  fifteenth  article  of  which  is  as  follows : 

''The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokeea 
and  adjacent  trihes,  within  the  Cherokee  country,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  the 
ninety-sixth  def^ree,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the 
Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  tne  United  States,  which  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  following  provisions,  viz :  Should  any  such  tribe  or  band  of 
Indians  settling  in  said  country  abandon  their  tribal  organization,  there  being  first 
paid  into  the  Cnerokee  national  fund  a  sum  of  money  which  shall  sustain  the  same 
proportion  to  the  then  existing  national  fund  that  the  number  of  Indians  sustain  to 
the  whole  number  of  Cherokees  then  residing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  shall  be 
incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  eanal 
terms  in  every  respect  with  native  citizens.  And  should  any  such  tribe  thus  settliiijg 
in  said  country  decide  to  preserve  their  tribal  organizations  and  to  maintain  their 
tribal  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  shall  have  a  district  of  country  set  oil*  for  their  use  by 
metes  and  bounds  equal  to  160  acres,  if  they  should  so  decide,  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  said  tribe,  and  shall  pay  for  the  same  into  the  national  fund  such  price 
as  mav  be  agreed  on  by  them  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  cases  of  disagreement  the  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  President. 

''And  the  tribe  thus  settled  shall  also  pay  into  the  national  fund  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  respective  parties,  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
existing  national  fund  and  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  lands  herein  ceded  or  author- 
ized to  DO  ceded  or  sold  than  tbeir  numbers  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  Cherokees 
then  residing  in  said  country,  and  thence  afterwards  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  native  Cherokjees.  But  no  Indians  who  have  no  tribal  organizations,  or  wbo 
shall  determine  to  abandon  their  tribal  organizations,  shall  be  permitted^  settle 
east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude  without  the  consent  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council,  or  of  a  ddegation  duly  appointed  by  it,  being  first  obtained.  And 
no  Indians  who  have  and  determine  to  preserve  their  tribal  organizations  shall  be 
permitted  to  settle,  as  herein  provided,  east  of  the  niuety-sixth  degree  of  longitude 
without  such  consent  being  first  obtained,  unless  the  President  of  Uie  United  States, 
after  a  full  hearing  of  the  objections  ofiered  by  said  council  or  delegation  to  such 
settlement,  shall  determine  that  the  objections  are  insufficient,  in  which  case  he  may 
authorize  the  settlement  of  such  tribe  east  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  lon^tude.'' 

Prior  to  that  time,  and  in  1839,  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  adopted  a  constitution, 
section  2  of  Article  i  and  section  5  of  Article  ui  being  in  these  words : 

"Sec.  2.  Thelaudsof  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  bnt  the 
improvements  made  thereon  and  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  the 
exclusive  and  indefeasible  property  of  tne  citizens  respectively  who  madeor  may  right- 
fully be  in  possession  of  them:  Provided,  That  the  citizens  of  the  nation  i^ossessing 
exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  to  their  improvements,  as  expressed  in  this  article, 
shall  possess  no  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  their  improvements  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  the  United  States,  individual  States,  or  to  individual  citizens  thereof;  and  that 
whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation 
and  become  a  citizen  of  any  other  government,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  cit- 
izen of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Provided^  neverihelesMj  That  the  national  council  shall 
have  power  to  readmit,  by  law,  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  at  any  time  desire  to  return  to  the  nation,  on  memorializing  the 
national  council  for  such  readmission.'' 

604 
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**  8bc.  5.  1^0  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  conncil  bnt  a  free 
Cherokee  male  citizen  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-hve  years. 

**  The  descendants  of  Cherokee  men  by  all  free  women,  except  the  African  race, 
whose  parents  may  have  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  this  nation,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
nation  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee  women  by  all  fre^  men.  No  person  who 
is  of  negro  or  malatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  honor,  or  tmst  nnder  this  government.^'  (Const, 
and  Laws,  Cherokee  Nation,  ed.  of  1892,  pp.  11, 12,  and  14.) 

Immediately  following  the  treaty  the  Cherokee  Nation  amended  these  sections, 
first  adopting  the  following  preamble: 

**  Whereas  b>  the  treaty  executed  at  Washington,  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1866,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  its  delegation, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  ofiicially  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Angnst  11,  1866,  certain  things  were  agreed  to  between  the  parties  to  said 
treaty,  involving  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  changes 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  usual  mode;  and, 

*'  Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  carry  out  in  good  faith  all  of  its  obligations,  to  the  end  that  law  and  order  be  pre- 
served, and  the  institutions  of  their  jp^overnment  maintained." 

The  sections,  as  nmended,  read  as  Allows : 

''Ssc.  2.  The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property  until 
the  national  council  shall  request  the  survey  and  allotment  of  the  same,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  20th  of  the  treaty  of  19th  Jnly,  1866,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.'' 

''  Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  bo  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council  bnt  a  male 
citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  may 
be  elected,  at  least  six  mouths  immediately  preceding  such*  election.  All  native-bom 
Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by  adoption,  and 
all  £reedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by 
law,  as  well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  conmiencement 
of  the  rebellion,  and  are  now  residents  therein,  or  who  mav  return  within  six  months 
ftom  the  19th  day  of  July,  1866,  and  their  descendants,  who  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation."    (Constitution  and  Laws  Cherokee  Nation,  ed.  1892,  pp.  31,  32,  and  33.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  and  under  this  amended  constitution,  the  Cherokees 
and  Delawares  came  together  and  entered  into  an  agreement  of  date  April  8,  1867, 
which,  after  referring  to  certain  treaties,  among  them  this  of  July  19, 1866,  and  recit- 
ing that  a  ''full  and  free  conference  has  been  had  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Delawares,  in  view  of  the  treaties  herein  referred  to,  looking  to  a 
location  of  the  Delawares  upon  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  their  consolidation  with  said 
Cherokee  Nation,"  stipulates  as  follows : 

''  Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

''The  Cherokees,  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  certain  pay- 
ments, and  the  fultiUmeut  of  certain  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned,  agree  to 
sell  to  tne  Delawares,  for  their  occupancy,  a  quanity  of  land  east  of  the  line  of  the 
96^  west  longitude,  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each 
individual  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  has  been  enrolled  upon  a  certain  register 
made  February  18,  1867,  by  the  Delaware  agent,  and  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  being  the  list  of  Delawares  who  elect  to  remove  to  the  '  Indian  country,'  to 
which  list  may  added,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Delaware  council,  the  names  of 
such  other  Delawares  as  may,  within  one  month  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
desire  to  be*  added  thereto,  and  the  selections  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Delawares  may  be  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
east  of  said  line  of  96^,  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other  parties,  and 
Id  case  the  Cherokee  lands  shall  hereafter  be  alloted  among  the  members  of  said 
nation,  it  is  agreed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  herein  provided  for  the  Dela- 
wares, to  include  their  improvements  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions  when  sur- 
veys are  made  (that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  each  individual), 
shall  be  ^aranteed  to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these  articles  into  the  Chero  ■ 
kee  Nation,  nor  shall  the  continued  ownership  and  occupancy  of  said  land  by  any 
Delaware  so  registered  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  whatever  without  his  con- 
sent, but  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by  the  laws 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  imposed  upon  native  citizens  thereof:  Provided^  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  confer  the  right  to  alienate,  convey,  or  dispose  of  any  such  lands, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  said  Cherokee  Nation. 

"  And  the  said  Delawares,  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  that  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  said  Cherokees  from  the  Delaware  funds  now  held  or  hereafter  received  by 
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the  United  States,  a  snm  of  money  equal  to  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  whole  amoont 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  every  individual  Delaware  who  has 
already  heen  registered  upon  the  aforesaid  list,  made  February  18,  1867,  with  the 
additions  theretofore  provided  for. 

*'  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  requested  to  sell  any  United 
States  stocks  belonging  to  the  Delawares  to  procure  funds  necessary  to  pay  for  said 
lands;  but  in  case  he  shall  not  feel  authorized,  under  existing  treaties,  to  sell  such 
bonds  belonging  to  the  Delawares,  it  is  agreed  that  he  may  transfer  such  United 
States  bonds  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  at  their  market  value,  at  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

'' Ajid  the  said  Delawares  further  agree,  that  there  shall  be  paid  from  their  funds, 
now  or  hereafter  to  come  into  possession  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  which 
shall  sustain  the  same  proportion  to  the  existing  Cherokee  national  fund  that  the 
number  of  Delawares  registered  as  above  mentioned  and  removing  to  the  Indian  country 
sustains  to  the  whole  number  of  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  such  relative  numbers,  the  registers  of  the  Delawares 
herein  referred  to,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  made  withiii  one  month  from  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  Delawares,  and 
an  accurate  census  of  the  Cherokees  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  taken 
under  the  laws  of  that  nation  withiu  four  months,  and  properly  certified  copies 
thereof  filed  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation 
as  to  the  Cherokees. 

''And  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  hereafter  as  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  to 
the  Cherokee  national  fund  by  the  Delawares,  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  invested  funds  of  the  Cherokees,  after  deduct 
ing  all  just  claims  thereon,  is  $678,000. 

''And  the  Delawares  further  agree,  that  in  calculating  the  total  amount  of  said 
national  fund  there  shall  be  added  to  the  said  sum  of  $678,000  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
being  the  estimated  value  of  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas,  thus  making  the 
whole  Cherokee  national  fund  $1,678,000;  and  this  last-mentioned  sum  shall  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  which  the  Delawares  are  to  pay  into  the  com- 
mon fund. 

**Providedf  That  as  the  $678,000  of  funds  now  on  hand  belonging  to  the  Cherokees 
is  chiefly  composed  of  stocks  of  different  values,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer  from  the  Delawares  to  the  Cherokees  a  proper  proportion  of  the  stocks  now 
owned  by  the  Delawares  of  like  grade  and  value,  which  transfer  shall  be  in  part  of 
the  pro  rata  contribution  herein  provided  for  by  the  Delawares  to  the  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation;  but  the  balance  of  the  pro  rata  contribution  by  the  Delawares  to 
said  fund  shall  be  in  cash  or  United  States  bonds,  at  their  market  value. 

"All  cash,  and  all  proceeds  of  stocks,  whenever  the  same  may  fall  due  or  be  sold, 
received  by  the  Cherokees  from  the  Delawares  under  the  agreement,  shall  be  invested 
and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  23d  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  of 
August  11,  1866. 

"On  the  fulfillment  by  the  Delawares  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become  members  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities,  and  the  same  participation  (and 
no  other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,  save  as  hereinbefore  p^^ovided. 

"  And  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees." 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  stipulated  in  article  15  of  the  treatv,  985  Delawares  removed  to  the 
territory  of  the  Cherokees,  paid  $157,600  for  the  lands  set  apart  for  them,  con- 
tributed $121,824.28,  their  share  of  the  national  fund  as  provided,  and  became  incor- 
porated into  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

*  At  the  time  of  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  possessed  of  the  following 
tracts  or  bodies  of  lauds: 

Acres. 

"Strip"  lands  in  Kansas  (about) 400,000 

"Neutral  "lands  in  Kansas  (about) j 1,000,000 

Lands  west  of  960,  Indian  Territory  (about) 8,000,000 

Lands  east  of  96°,  Indian  Territory,  Home  Reservation  (about) 5,  OCX),  000 

By  article  17  of  the  treaty  the  strip  lands  and  the  neutral  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  sum  expected 
to  bo  realised  from  the  sale  of  the  neutral  lands  was,  by  the  agreement  between  the 
Clicrokees  and  the  Delawaifes,  considered  as  already  received  and  a  part  of  the 
Cherokee  national  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the.  sale  of  the  strip  lands  were  snbse- 
(fnently  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a  nation,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  Cherokees  alone,  leaving  as  still  the  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  the  two  bodies  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  (sometimes  known  as  the 
"Home  Reservation"  and  the  "Cherokee  Outlet").    C'ertain  sums  of  money  were 
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received  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  rental  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  These 
snms  the  Cherokee  council  determined  belonged  wholly  to  the  native  Cherokees,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Delawares.  This  brought  about  a  controversy  between  the 
native  Cherokees  and  the  Delawares,  involving  not  merely  the  ri^ht  to  share  in  these 

Sroceeds,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  Delawares  in  the  reservation  and  the  outlet, 
n  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  636),  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  providing  for  a 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  that  controversy.  Thereupon,  on  October  29, 
1890,  this  suit  was  brought,  the  United  States  being  made  a  party  defendant,  not  as 
having  any  adverse  interest,  but  as  trustee,  holding  the  funds  of  the  Indians.  The 
opinion  of  that  court  was  filed  April  24,  1893  (28  (>.  Cls.,  281),  the  conclusion  being 
that  the  Delawares  were  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and,  as  members 
and  citizens  thereof,  were  entitled  to  ec^ual  rights  in  these  lands  and  their  proceeds. 
On  May  22,  1893,  a  decree  was  entered  m  accordance  with  these  views,  from  which 
decree  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States  have  appealed  to  this  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

This  case  hinges  on  the  status  of  the  individual  Delawares  as  members  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  a^eement  o^ 
April  8,  1867.  In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  agreement  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  article  15  of  the  treaty  of  1866.  That  article  contem- 
plated the  settlement  of  other  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  country  east 
of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude,  and  provided  for  such  settlement  in  two 
ways:  One  in  which  the  Indians  settled  should  abandon  their  tribal  organization, 
in  which  case,  as  expressed,  they  were  to  '*be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after 
remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect  with  native 
citizens.'^  The  other  was  where  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  Cherokee  country 
should  involve  no  abandonment  of  the  tribal  organization,  in  which  case  a  distinct 
territory  was  to  be  set  oflf,  by  metes  and  bounds,  to  the  tribe  removed.  The  one  con- 
templated an  absorption  of  individual  Indians  into  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  the  other 
a  mere  location  of  a  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation.  If  the 
removed  Indians  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  were  to  be 
absorbed  on  equal  terras  in  every  respect  with  native  citizens. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  had  to  article  16  of  the  treaty,  which  author- 
ized the  Government  to  settle  friendly  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  country 
west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude.  This  article  differs  from  article  15  in 
that  it  contemplated  a  location  of  any  friendly  tribe  as  a  tribe,  authorized  the 
Government  to  place  it  anywhere  within  the  reservation  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree  of  longitude,  on  a  tract  in  compact  form,  and  provided  for  a  conveyance  of 
such  tract  in  fee  simple  to  the  located  tribe.  It  thus  provided  for  taking  a  body  of 
land  out  of  this  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  and  removing  it  wholly  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  making  a  new  reservation  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  tribe  to  whom  it  was  conveyed ;  while  in  the  case  of  Indians  removed  under  the 
provisions  of  article  15,  even  though  the  tribal  organization  was  preserved,  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  over  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
removed  tribe  was  not  disturbed. 

Turning  now  to  the  agreement  itself,  its  purpose,  as  expressed  in  its  preliminary 
language,  was  ''a  location  of  the  Delawares  upon  the  Cherokee  lands  and  their  con- 
solidation^ with  the  said  Cherokee  Nation.^'  There  is  no  provision  for  the  setting 
aj»art  of  a  distinct  body  of  land  in  any  portion  of  the  reservation  for  the  Delaware 
tribe,  but  the  agreement  is  to  sell  to  tnem  for  their  occupancy  a  quantity  of  land 
equal  in  the  aggregate  to  160  acres  for  each  individual  Delaware  who  may  '^  elect  to 
remove  to  the  Indian  country/'  and  *Hhe  selection  of  the  amounts  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Delawares  may  bo  made  by  said  Delawares  in  any  part  of  the  said  Cherokee 
Nation  east  of  said  line  of  96  degrees,  not  already  selected  and  in  possession  of  other 
parties."  This  contemplates  personal  selection  of  separate  tracts  by  individual  Del- 
awares. Further,  there  is  a  guarantee  '*  to  each  Delaware  incorporated  by  these 
articles  into  the  Cherokee  Nation''  of  the  lands  thus  by  him  purchased,  and  that  his 
ownership  and  occupancy  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner  without  his 
consent — not  the  consent  of  the  Delaware  tribe — and  also  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
the  "same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  by  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
imposed  upon  native  citizens  thereof  But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  plain  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  these  expressions.  The  positive  provision  at  the  close  of  the 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

**  On  the  fulfillment  by  the  Delawares  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  registered  as  above  provided,  shall  become  members  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  with  the  same  rights  and  immunities,  and  the  same  participations  (and  no 
other)  in  the  national  funds  as  native  Cherokees,  save  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"And  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such  Delawares  so  incorporated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  native  Cherokees.'' 

If  nothing  were  presented  other  than  the  language  of  the  agreement,  the  conclu- 
sion would  seem  irresistible  that  the  registered  Delawares,  that  is,  those  of  the 
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tribe  who  ohose  to  remove  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian  Territory,  were  not  only  to 
become  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  also  to  stAud  equal  with  the  native 
Cherokees  in  all  the  rights  springing  out  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Whatever  rights  the  Cherokees  had,  the  registered  Delawares  were  to  have,  and  it 
was  an  equality  not  limited  to  the  living  Delawares ;  but  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
conception there  was  the  express  declaration  that  the  children  of  the  registered 
Delawares  should  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  nativ«3-bom  Cherokees.  This  last 
clause  was  not  inserted  with  the  view  of  ^ivin^  additional  rights  to  snob  chUdren, 
but  to  prevent  any  question  as  to  their  inheritance  of  all  the  rights  which  their 
fathers  received  under  the  agreement. 

That  the  13,000,000  acres,  whether  appropriately  styled  its  ''  common  property  "  or 
its  '^  public  domain,''  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  anation,  is  beyond  dispnte. 
By  the  treaty  of  May  6,  1828  (7  Stat.,  311),  it  was  provided  in  article  2  that  '*tbe 
United  States  agree  to  possess  the  Cherokees,  and  to  guarantee  it  to  them  forever,  and 
that  guarantee  is  hereby  solemnly  ^)ledgod,  of  seven  million  acres  of  land,  to  be 
bounded  as  follows :  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  seven  million  of  acres  thas  provided 
for,  and  bounded,  the  United  States  further  guarantee  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  per- 
petual outlet,  west,  and  a  free  and  unmolested  use  of  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  above-described  limits,  and  as  far  west  as  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  and  their  right  of  soil  extend.'' 

By  subsequent  treaties,  of  February  14,  1833  (7  Stat.,  414),  and  December  29, 18S6 
(7  Stat.,  478),  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  and 
the  outlet,  and  bv  article  3  of  the  latter  treaty  it  was  provided  that  ^'the  United  States 
also  agree  that  the  lands  above  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  February  14,  1833,  inclading 
the  outlet,  and  those  ceded  by  this  treaty  shall  all  be  included  in  one  patent  execnted 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1830." 

Under  these  treaties,  and  in  December,  1838,  a  patent  was  issued  to  the  Cherokees 
for  these  lands.  By  that  patent,  whatever  of  title  was  conveyed  was  conveyed  to 
the  Cherokees  as  a  nation,  and  no  title  was  vested  in  severalty  in  the  Cherokees,  or 
any  of  them.  The  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  both  as  originally  adopted 
in  1839  and  as  amended  in  1866,  declares  in  article  1,  section  2,  that  *Hhe  lanos  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,"  and  while  the  amendment 
contemplates  a  time  at  which  these  lands  shall  cease  to  be  common  property,  it  is 
only  wheu,  by  article  20  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  national  council  shall  request 
that  they  be  surveyed  and  allotted  in  severaltv  to  the  Cherokees.  Not  only  does  the 
Cherokee  constitution  thus  provide  that  the  lands  shall  be  common  property,  but 
also  the  legislation  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  1839  on  to  the  present  time  aboonds 
with  acts  speaking  of  these  lands  as  ''public  domain"  or  ''common  property  "of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Quite  a  number  of  these  acts  are  collected  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  this  case. 

Now,  if  these  lauds  be  the  public  domain,  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  all  who  are  recognisced  as  members  and  citizens  of  that  nation  are  alike 
interested  and  alike  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  and  proceeds  thereof.  Given, 
therefore,  the  two  propositions  that  the  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the  Chere* 
kee  Nation,  and  that  the  registered  Delawares  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  are  members  and  citizens  thereof,  it  follows  neoessarily  that 
they  are  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees  the  owners  of  and  entitled  to  share  in  the 
profits  and  proceeds  of  these  lands. 

As  against  this  conclusion  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  Cherokees  mns  along 
these  lines:  First,  that  the  terms  "rights  and  immunities"  refer  only  to  politiciu 
rigHts  and  immunities,  and  do  not  include  property  rights;  second,  that  as  it  is  spe- 
cifacally  provided  that  the  registered  Delawares  shall  have  equal  participation  in  the 
national  funds,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  these  lands  which  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  Cherokee  property,  it  is  to  be  taken  that  no  interest  therein  was  intended  to  be 
transferred ;  tuird,  that  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stipulation 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  at  $1  per  acre;  and,  fourth,  that  the  contribution  of 
the  Delawares  to  the  national  property  was  so  small,  and  the  valae  of  these  lands  so 
great,  that  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  that  the 
Delawares  were  to  receive  any  interest  in  them. 

Commenting  generally  upon  this  line  of  argument,  it  is  rather  an  endeavor  to  indaee 
the  court  to  reconstruct  the  contract  and  frame  one  more  in  accord  with  what,  f^^om 
the  present  standpoint,  would  seem  to  have  been  equitable,  than  to  interpret  the  con- 
tract which  the  parties  made,  in  accordance  with  the  plain  import  of  tne  language 
which  they  used. 

It  is  true  that "  rights  and  immunities"  are  often  used  as  descriptive  of  only  polit- 
ical rights  and  immunities,  and  do  not  necessarily  include  property  rights,  so  that  if 
these  were  the  only  wordn  by  which  the  intent  of  the  oontractiog  parties  was  to  be 
determined,  there  would  be  room  for  the  argument  that  only  poUtieal  rights  and 
immunities  were  intended  to  be  granted.    But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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rigbts  and  interest  wbioh  the  native  Cheiokees  had  in  the  reseryation  and  outlet 
■praDg  solely  f^om  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  ffrant  of  eqnal 
rights  as  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  naturally  carried  with  it  the  grant  of  all 
rights  springing  ftom  citizenship.    So  far  as  the  proyision  in  the  agreement  for  the 

Sorchase  of  nomes  is  oonoemed  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  absolute  title  to  these 
omes  was  granted.  We  may  take  notice  of  the  fiict  that  the  Cherokees  hi  their 
Ions  occupation  of  this  reservation  had  generally  secured  homes  for  themselves : 
that  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  provided  for  the  appropriation  by  the  several 
Cherokees  of  lands  for  personal  occupation,  and  that  this  purchase  by  the  Dela wares 
was  with  the  view  of  securing  to  the  individual  Dela  wares  the  like  homes;  that  the 
lauds  thus  purchased  and  paid  for  still  remained  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation. 
And  as  a  further  consideration  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
the  Delawares  were  guaranteed  not  merely  the  continued  occupancy  thereof  but 
also  that  in  case  of  a  subsequent  allotment  in  severtUty  of  the  entire  body  of  lands 
among  the  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  they  should  receive  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  that  which  they  had  purchascMd,  and  such  a  distribution  as  would 
secure  to  them  the  homes  ui>on  which  they  had  settled,  together  with  their 
improvements. 

So  that  if,  when  the  allotment  was  made,  there  was  for  any  reason  not  land  enough 
to  secure  to  each  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  160  acres,  the  Delawares  were  to 
have  at  least  that  amount,  and  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  native 
Cherokees  pro  rata.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  purchase  of  a  distinct  body  of 
lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  settlement  of  other  tribes  as  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  Cherokee  Reservation.  The  individual  Delawares  took  their  homes  in  and 
remaining  in  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  and  as  lands  to  be  considered  in  any  subse- 

auent  allotment  in  severalty  among  the  members  of  tiie  Cherokee  Nation.  All  of 
bis  was  in  the  line  of  the  expressed  thought  of  a  consolidation  of  these  Delawares 
with  and  absorption  of  them  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  individual  members  thereof. 
If  it  be  said  that  all  of  the  Delaware  trust  funds  were  not  turned  into  the  national 
fond  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  reservation  of  a 
part  thereof  in  order  to  enable  the  Delawares  to  make  such  improvements  as  they 
might  desire  on  the  tracts  that  they  selected  for  homes,  and  also  that  there  was  no 
certainty  that  all  the  members  of  tne  Delaware  tribe  would  elect  to  remove  to  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  that  those  who  remained  in  Kansas  were  entitled  to  their 
•hare  in  the  Delaware  national  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  that  the  Delawares  paid  an  inconsiderable  sum,  if  it 
was  the  intent  that  they  should  share  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees  in  this 
vast  body  of  lands  included  in  the  reservation  and  outlet,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  alleged  gross  inadequacy  depends  largely  upon  the  value  of  these  13,000,000 
acres.  Counsel  for  the  Cherokees  place  this  value  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  minimum 
price  for  Government  lands,  and  upon  that  valuation  base  their  claim  of  inade- 
quacy of  consideration.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  neutral  laiids  in  Kansas 
were  estimated  in  the  agreement  to  be  worth  $1.25  an  acre,  and  infer  therefrom 
that  the  lauds  in  the  Incuan  Territory  were  of  like  value.  But  that  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  over  ajy^inst  it  may  be  placed  such  facts  as  these:  On  June  14,  1866,  only 
about  a  year  before  this  agreement,  the  Creeks,  by  treaty,  sold  to  the  Qovemment  a 
tract  in  the  Indian  Territory  estimated  to  contain  3,250,560  acres,  at  the  price  of  30 
oents  per  acre.  (14  Stat.,  7d6.)  The  Seminoles.  on  March  21, 1866,  likewise  ceded  a 
tract  estimated  at  2,169,080  acres,  at  the  rate  or  15  cents  an  acre  (14  Stat.,  756),  and 
on  April  28,  1866,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  ceded  a  large  tract,  also  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  gross  sum  of  $300,000,  a  sum  which,  as  counsel  for  the  appellees 
stated,  was  onlv  at  the  rate  of  about  5  oents  an  acre.  (14  Stat.,  769.)  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  in  1889  Congress  appropriated 
a  lar^e  sum  for  both  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  to  wit:  To  the  Creeks  the  sum  of 
12,280,857.10,  and  to  the  Seminoles  the  sum  of  $1,912,942.02  (25  Stat.,  758, 1004),  appar- 
ently in  further  payment  of  these  lands.  For  while  this  may  tend  to  show  that 
Congress  then  felt  that  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  had  not  received  a  f^ll  price  for 
their  lands,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  in  1866  the  contracting  parties 
considered  the  lands  to  be  worth  only  the  stipulated  price.  Further  than  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  May  29, 1872  (17  Stat., 
190)^  an  appraisement  was  made  of  the  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
mendian,  which  appraisement,  approved  by  the  President,  fixed  the  value  of  a  por- 
tion of  such  lands  (230,014.04  acres)  at  70  cents,  and  the  balance  (6,344,662.01  acres) 
at  47.49  cents  per  acre. 

It  mav  well  DO  that  land  within  the  limits  of  a  rapidly  f^wing  State  were  worth 
at  the  time  of  this  agreement  $1.25  per  acre,  while  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory, 
•ituate  as  these  were,  were  of  much  less  value.  Neither  should  too  much  weight  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  Delawares  were  to  pay  for  their  homes  at  the  rate  of 
II  an  acre,  for  by  that  purchase  they  acquired  no  title  in  fee  simple,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  price  thus  fixed  was  not  merely  as  compensation 
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for  the  value  of  the  lands  (to  be  taken  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reserration, 
where  the  body  of  the  Cherokees  had  their  homes,  and  therefore  probably  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  entire  reservation),  but  also  as  sufficient  compensation  for 
an  interest  in  the  entire  body  of  lands,  that  interest  being  like  that  of  the  native 
CHerokees  limited  to  a  mere  occupancy  of  the  tracts  set  smart  for  homes,  with  the 
right  to  free  use  in  common  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  right 
to  share  in  any  future  allotment.  At  any  rate,  with  the  uncertainty  tnat  exists  as 
to  its  value,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  clear  that  there  was  such  gross  inadequacy  of 
consideration  as  is  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  Cherokees ;  certainly  nothing  which 
would  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  setting  aside  the  contract  on  the  ground  of 
inadequacy. 

But  further,  the  thought  of  sale — at  least  of  im  early  sale — was  evidently  not  in 
contemplation  of  the  partieSj  or  in  line  with  the  then  policy  of  the  Government. 
This  Indian  Territoiy  was  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  nome  of  Hie  Indians.  The 
Government  was  making  the  effort  to  bring  within  its  limits  all  the  Indians  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government,  or  of 
these  contracting  parties,  that  at  any  early  day  these  lands  would  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement  and  sale,  but  rather  the  idea  was  that  they  were  to  be  continued  as 
their  permanent  place  of  abode.  Considered  as  such,  so  long  as  each  individoal 
Indian,  whether  Delaware  or  Cherokee,  had  his  particular  tract  for  occupancy  as  a 
home,  it  was  not  unnatural  or  unequal  that  the  vast  body  of  the  lands  not  thus 
speciflcallv  and  personally  appropriated  should  be  treated  as  the  common  propertr 
of  the  nation,  in  respect  to  which  all  who  were  members  thereof,  whether  by  birth 
or  adoption,  should  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges.  That  there  might 
come  a  time  when  an  allotment  in  severalty  would  be  advisaole,  was  something  tnat 
was  contemplated  and  provided  for.  And  while  if  allotment  had  been  made  at  the 
time  among  the  13,573  Cherokees  there  would  have  been  enough  land  to  have  given 
each  nearly  1,000  acres,  yet,  with  the  expected  coming  in  of  other  tribes,  either  to 
take  certain  selected  portions  of  the  reservation  as  tribes  by  an  absolute  title^  or  to 
enlarge  the  numbers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  bv  adoption  (as  in  the  case  oi  these 
Dela wares),  it  was  foreseen  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  allotment  might 
not  secure  even  160  acres  to  each  individual^  and  so  was  added  the  express  guarantee 
that  the  purchasing  Delawares  should  obtain  at  least  that  amount  in  the  Mlotmmt. 
True,  the  course  of  events  has  not  been  what  was  then  -contemplated,  but  in  order 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  contract  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  at  the  time,  with  their  surroundings  and  expectations.  In 
that  light  we  see  nothing  in  the  matters  suggested  by  counsel  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  plain  import  of  the  language  used  in  the  agreement,  and  must  conclude 
that  by  such  agreement  the  Delawares  became  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  became  members  thereof,  and,  as  such,  entitled  equaJly  with  the  native 
Cherokees  to  all  their  rights  in  the  reservation  and  outlet. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  action  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  up  to  the  year 
1882  was  in  the  line  of  the  construction  we  have  placed  ui>on  this  contract,  for  up 
to  that  date  there  was  no  distinction  made  between  the  native  Cherokees  and  these 
Delawares  in  the  distribution  of  funds  from  whatever  source^btained.  Oat  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  account  of  lands  west  of  the  nine^-sixth 
degree  set  apart  K>r  the  Osa^e  Indians,  under  the  act  of  June  6, 1872,  $200,000  was 
distributed  per  capita,  in  which  distribution  the  Delawares  shared  equally  witli  the 
native  Cherokees.  And  again,  when,  on  account  of  sales  west  of  the  ninety-sixUi 
degree,  Congress  on  June  16,  lo80,  appropriated  $300,000^  such  sum  wiis  also  paid  out 
per  capita,  the  Delawares  sharing  equally  with  the  native  Cherokees.  Sucn  action 
IS  of  significance  in  determining  the  understanding  of  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
It  is  a  practical  interpretation  by  the  parties  themselves  of  the  contract  thev  made. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  when  in  1883  a  bill  passed  the  National  Council  for  the 
payment  to  the  native  Cherokees  alone  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  received  as  rental 
from  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  which  so  far  as  appears  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  a  plaim  of  a  difference  between  the  native  Cherokees  and  the 
registered  Delawares  as  to  the  extent  of  their  interests  in  the  lands  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  it  was  vetoed  by  D.  W.  Bush^head,  the  then  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  on  the  flpronnd  that  such  action  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of  19S7. 
It  is  true  the  bill  was  passed  over  his  veto.  While  the  veto  message  is  too  lon^  to 
quote  in  full,  these  extracts  sufficiently  disclose  the  reasons  upon  wnich  it  is  baaed: 

''3d.  The  'patent'  was  made  to  the  'Cherokee  Nation '  in  1838,  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was  then  composed  of  citizens  by  right  of  blood,  and  so  continued  to  be  until 
the  exigencies  of  the  late  war  arose,  when,  in  1866,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States  Government.  By  this  treaty,  made  by  and  wlili 
this  nation,  other  classes  of  persons  were  provided  to  be  vested  with  all  the  rights  at 
'  native  Cherokees '  upon  specified  conditions.  These  conditions  have  been  ftilfillad 
as  regards  the  acknowledged  colored  citizens  of  this  nation  and  the  so-called  DqIa* 
ware  and  Shawnee  citizens.  I  refer  you  to  article  9th  of  said  treaty  in  regard  to  col- 
ored citizens,  and  article  15th,  first  clause,  as  regards  Indians  provided  to  be  aettled 
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oABt  of  98°.  The  language  is,  they  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees  '  and' 
they  shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
on  eqnal  terms  in  every  respect  with  native  Cherokees. 

•  •••»«• 

"6th.  If  the  lands  of  the  nation  were  and  are  the  common  property  of  citizens, 
then  no  citizen  can  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  right  and  interest  in  toe  property  with- 
out doing  an  i^Jastice,  and  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution  which  we  are 
eoually  bound  to  observe  and  defend.  While  the  lands  remain  common  property, 
all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  it.  When  any  of  the  land  is  sold  under 
provisions  of  treaty,  all  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  the  proceeds  of  their  joint 
property,  whether  divided  per  capita  or  invested. 

"Senators,  such  is  the  treaty  and  such  is  the  constitution.  I  have  referred  you  to 
them,  and  stated  their  evident  meaning  in  the  premises  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
as  is  my  duty.  To  the  classes  of  citizens  this  bill  would  exclude,  attach  '  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  according  to  the  constitution.'  To  three  of  these 
classes  attach  also  all  the  rights  of  'native  Cherokees,'  according  to  treaty." 

Further  comment  on  this  case  is  unnecessary.  We  see  no  error  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  its  decree  is  affirmed. 


8UPRBMB  Court  ok  the  Ukited  States. 

[No.  622.— October  term.  1894.] 

The  United  States,  appellant,  v,  Johnson  Blackfeather.     Appeal  firom  the  Court  of 

Claims. 

[Kovember  19, 1894.] 

This  was  a  claim  by  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  under  a  special  act  of  Congress 
passed  October  1, 1£^  (26  Stat.,  636),  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  this  court,  to  hear  and  determine  tne  just  rights  in 
law  or  in  equity  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  under  certain  treaties  with 
the  Government. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Shawnees  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
"any  amount  of  money  that  in  law  or  eqnil^  is  due  firom  the  United  States  to  said 
tribes  in  reimbursement  of  their  tribal  fund  for  money  wrongfully  diverted  there- 
from." 

The  original  petition  in  the  case  was  filed  December  10, 1890.  An  amended  peti- 
tion was  filed  by  leave  of  the  court  February  3, 1891,  to  which  the  defendants  filed 
a  traverse. 

On  July  6, 1892,  an  amended  and  supplemental  act  of  Congress  was  passed  (27 
Stat.,  86)  authorizing  the  Shawnees  to  present  to  the  Court  of  Claims  "all  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  against  either  or  both 
of  them,  of  every  description  whatsoever,  arising  out  of  treaty  relations  with  the 
United  States,  rights  growing  out  of  such  treaties,  and  from  contracts,  expressed  or 
implied,  under  such  treaties,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  said  Shaw- 
nees and  Cherokees,  and  between  them  or  either  of  them,  and  the  United  States." 

Subsequently,  on  July  2(1, 1892,  the  appellee  filed  a  second  amended  petition  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  introducing  claims  not  embraced  in  the  former  petition. 

The  United  States  interposed  a  general  denial  of  the  allegations  of  the  petition 
and  also  made  a  oounterclaim  of  $12,182.03,  alleged  to  have  been  overpaid,  under  a 
treaty  of  1825. 

The  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court,  ui>on  the  evidence, 
made  the  following  findinjes  of  fact  (28  C.  Cls.,  p.  448) : 

I.  The  following  is  the  Spanish  grant  to  the  Shawnee  Indians,  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnees 
in  Missouri,  proclaimed  December  30, 1825 : 

"Delawares  and  Shawnees,  claiming  a  tract  of  country  between  the  river  St. 
Coure  and  Cape  Q^ra'deau,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  and  west  by 
the  White  Water,  district  of  Cape  Girardeau,  produced  to  the  board  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

"The  Baron  de  Carondelet,  kniffht-  of  the  faith  of  St.  John,  colonel  of  the  royal 
armies,  governor  intendant-general,  subprefect  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana,  west 
Florida,  and  inspector  of  their  troops,  &c.  Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  tnat  in 
consideration  of  the«good  and  faithful  services  that  the  said  Louis  Lorimer  has  ren- 
dered to  the  State  since  he  has  been  a  subject  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  we  allow  him 
to  settle  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  who  are  under  his  control  in  such 
places  as  he  may  select  in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas  Biver,  which  may  nay e  no  governor,  and 
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both  to  hunt  and  plantiihereon  for  the  supiiort  of  thoir  famillM,  and  bo  comaMiidial, 
officer,  or  King's  snbjeot  shall  have  the  power  to  oppose  him  hi  oconpying  the  landa 
by  Jiim  and  the  said  Indians  sown,  planted,  or  settled,  so  long  as  tney  shall  think 
proper  to  abide  there;  provided,  in  case  they  abandon  them  to  move  elsewhere  they 
will  be  considered  as  vacant;  and  as  for  the  house  that  the  said  Sir  Loois  Leiimer 
bnilt  at  Cape  Gira'dean,  it  shall  remain  in  his  possession,  not  to  be  taken  from  him 
for  any  reason  except  the  sole  ones  of  illicit  commerce  or  corresponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  State. 

"Wherefore  we  have  given  these  presents,  signed  by  onr  hand  and  oonntenigned 
by  the  secretary  of  this  Qovemment,  and  to  which  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  at  New  Orleans,  on  January  4, 1793. 

''Lb  Baron  db  Cabohbblbt.    ^ 
''Akbrbs  Lopbz  Abmbsto. 
"  By  order  of  his  lordship." 

II.  The  Missouri  band  of  Shawnees  have  received  j^ayments  in  aooordanee  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1835,  but  the  following  balance  remains  nnp^jd. 
$1,152.78. 

III.  The  lands  which  the  treaty  of  1831,  between  tha  United  States  and  the  Obk> 
band  of  Shawnees,  ceded  to  the  defendant  herein,  were  received  and  sold.  Of  these 
lands,  between  December  24^1832,  and  December  31, 1832, 9,841.27  acres  were  sold  at 
public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  rate  of  $2.08^  per  acre.  The  total  amount 
received  for  these  lands  is  shown  in  Finding  YI.  The  rest  of  the  land  so  ceded  was 
sold  at  private  sale  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Some  of  the  land  sold  at  this  rate 
of  $1.25  per  acre  had  improvements  upon  it,  but  most  of  the  land  so  sold  was  unim- 
proved. The  lands  were  sold  with  reasonable  expedition:  the  last  sale  was  June 
9011840.    The  total  amount  of  the  lands  oeded  was  96,051.48  acres. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  reserved  to  Francis  Duquochet  (article  11,  treaty  of  1831) 
was  320  acres. 

The  amount  of  land  to  be  reserved  to  Joseph  Parks  (article  13)  was  640  acres.  The 
amount  of  land  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  Michigan  Shawnees 
(article  13)  was  640  acres. 

IT.  Whether  the  Shawnees,  who,  in  1831,  resided  on  the  River  Huron,  Miohlgao^ 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  the  Shawnees  of  Wapaffhkonnetta  to  th^  leai- 
dence  west  of  the  Mississippi  does  not  appear,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have 
expressed  a  desire  not  to  do  so.    Their  wishes  upon  this  subject  are  not  disclosed. 

y.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  in  Ohio  the  United  States  has  retained  (at 
70  cents  per  acre)  the  amount  shown  in  Finding  VI;  also  $6,994.40,  the  oost  of  the 
gristmill  and  sawmill;  also  $1,011,  the  cost  of  surveying;  sAso  $13,000  for  impvore- 
ments. 

VI.  The  following  is  the  account  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee 
tribe  under  treaty  of  1831 : 

▲em. 

Total  amount  of  land  ceded 96,05L48 

Less: 

Reserved  for  Joseph  Parks 640.00 

Reserved  for  Francis  Dnchouquet 820.00 

Reserved  for  Hurons  (the  price  to  be  held  as  shown  in  treaty) 640. 00 

Difference  between  plats  and  abstracts 5.48 

i,oo5.a 

'  Acres 94,446.05 

Of  these  aeres  there  were  sold,  at  $2.08(  per  acre,  9,841.27  acres,  yielding  $20,543.65. 
There  remained  (acres)  84,604.78,  which,  at  $2  per  acre,  would  lukve  yielded 
$169,209.56;  adding  this  to  the  $20,543.65  gives  a  total  of  $189,753.21. 
There  has  been  paid  to  the  Shawnees : 

Per  fifth  article  treaty  of  1831 $18,000.00 

Per  fourth  article  treaty  of  1831 6,991.00 

Per  seventh  article  treaty  of  1831  (surveying) 1,011.00 

Amount  retained  firom  sides,  at  70  cents  i>er  acre 66,9S.23 

Total 87,257.63 

From  the  amount  due  as  shown  above 189, 753.21 

Subtract 81,267. 

Balance  (in  1840) 1 102;  486. 

Paid  to  the  Shawnees  (September  28, 1852)  under  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1831 37,180. 
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Int^rett  on  $102,495.68  from  June  30, 1840,  to  June  13. 1893,  at  5  per  cent  .$271, 367. 04 
Intoreftion $87,180.68  from  September  38,1863,  to  Jane  13,1883,  at  5  per  cent.    76, 673. 80 

Difference 195,684.34 

Snbtract  amoont  paid 37,180.68 

BaUnce 168,603.66 

Add  (see  Mipra) 102,496.68 

Total 360,999.24 

Add  amonnt  onpaid  under  treatj  of  1825 ^      1,162.78 

Total. 362,162.02 

VII.  Difficulties  arose  as  to  the  100,000  acres  which  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1831  j^rovided  should  be  given  the  Indians,  and  the  United  States  failed  to  per- 
form their  stipulation  in  this  regard;  because  of  this  failure  the  United  States  paid 
the  Ohio  Shawnees  $66,246.23,  and  receired  receipts  statinff  that  the  moneys  thus 
paid  were  *'  in  Ml  payment  of  all  claims  under  that  part  of  the  treatv  of  1831  which 
has  relation  to  the  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple  to  the  Ohio  Shawnees." 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  amount  so  paid  the  Ohio  Shawnees  was  insufficient 
eompensation. 

VIII.  Owing  to  laches  or  dishonesty,  certain  moneys  due  to  orphan  children  under 
the  treaty  of  1864  with  the  Shawnees,  to  be  distributed  under  the  last  clause  of  arti- 
de  8  thereof,  was  lost  to  them.  The  President  deemed  best  to  pay  their  money  oTer 
in  several^.  The  Shawnee  council  created  certain  so-called  guardians  of  the  orphan 
children,  and  to  them  the  defendants  paid  a  portion  of  the  orphans'  money,  which 
by  lai^ies  or  dishonesty  never  reached  tne  orphans.  Another  portion  of  the  orphans' 
money  was  committed  to  a  United  States  Inaian  superintendent  for  distribution;  he 
embezzled  it,  and  this  money  was  lost  to  the  orphan  children. 

The  total  amount  lost  to  the  orphan  children  in  the  manner  above  set  forth  was 
$10,606.39.  On  this  amount  tiie  United  States  recovered  from  the  Indian  superin- 
tendent's sureties  $1,068.77,  and  in  19Si  appropriated  the  balance,  $9,437.62,  but  no 
payment  has  been  made,  as  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  deemed  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  should  not  go  to  the  Shawnees 
as  a  tribe,  but  a  part  at  least  **  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs." 

IX.  There  was  paid  the  Shawnees  for  blacksmiths  from  1825  to  1854  the  snm  of 
$17,408.73. 

Upon  these  findings,  the  Court  of  Claims  entered  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  due  to  the  Shawnees  from  the  United  States  on  June  12, 1893,  the  date  of  the 
decree,  jprincipal  and  interest,  the  sum  of  $262,163.02,  and  the  frirther  sum  of 
$10,606.^,  due  to  certain  infant  Shawnees,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  said 
orphans  or  their  personal  representatives  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  further  ordered  that  there  be  paid  to  counsel  for  the  Shawnees  as 
compensation  the  sum  of  $26,216,  which  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
recovered  by  said  Indians,  and  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  and  deducted  from  the 
said  above-mentioned  sum  of  $262,162.02.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  reported  in 
28  C.  Cls,  447. 

From  this  Judgment  the  United  States  appealed  to  this  court. 

Hr.  Justice  Brown  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

As  the  claimant  took  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  of  course 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  the  nnroeroas  errors  assigned  in  his  brief  to  its 
action  in  revising  to  make  certain  allowances  claimed  in  his  petition.  (The  Stephem 
Morgan,  94  U.  S.,  699.)  We  ore  concerned  only  with  the  appeal  of  the  Government 
from  the  allowances  actually  made,  and  shall  limit  our  decision  to  the  errors 
assigned  by  the  Attom^-Oeneral  in  nis  brief. 

1.  I^or  to  December  30, 1825,  a  portion  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  were  individually 
and  collectively  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  about  25  miles  square  near  Cape 
Girardeau  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  a  permit  ftt>m  the  Spanuh  Government, 
granted  to  them  on  January  4, 1793,  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet.  A  translated  copy 
of  this  grant  constitutes  the  first  finding  of  the  court  below.  This  tract  of  land 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  cession  with  the  French 
Bepnblio  of  April  30,  1803  (8  Stat.,  200),  commonly  known  as  the  '<  Louisiana  pnr- 
chate."  The  sixth  article  of  this  treaty  obligated  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
such  treaties  and  articles  as  might  have  been  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  until  by  mutual  consent  of  tiie  United  States  and  said  tribes  other 
suitable  articles  should  be  agreed  upon. 

On  December  30, 1825,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  these  Indians 
(7  Stat.,  284),  under  which  the  ludians  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands  in 
question,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  give  to  the  Shawnees 
residing  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  **  for  themselves  and  for  those  of  the  same 
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nation  now  residing  in  Ohio,  who  may  hereafter  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Misais- 
sippi^  a  tract  of  land  equal  to  50  miles  square,  situated  west  of  the  Missouri,  and 
within  the  purchase  lately  made  from  the  Osages.''  The  United  States  further 
agreed  to  make  certain  payments  in  money  to  the  Shawnees  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  which  the  tribe  would  sustain  by  removal,  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  supplies,  and  to  satisfy  certain  claims  made  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  spoliations.  It  appears  that  the  Shawnees  received  payments  under  this 
account,  but  the  second  finding  of  the  court  is  that  a  balance  remains  unpaid  of 
$1,152.78.  As  this  is  a  finding  of  fact  upon  the  evidence,  it  is  not  controverted  by 
the  Government,  and  no  error  is  assigned  to  its  allowance.  The  claim  of  the 
appellees  that  interest  should  have  been  allowed  upon  this  residue  can  not  be  oon- 
Bioered,  as  no  appeal  was  taken  from  such  refusal. 

The  only  question  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  case  arises  from  a  counter- 
claim by  the  Government,  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the 
Government  undertook  to  support  and  keep  a  blacksmith  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
on  the  land  thereby  assignea  to  them,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  ''or  as  long  as  the 
President  may  deem  it  advisable;  and  it  is  Airther  stipulated,  that  the  United  Stat^ 
shall  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  Shawnees,  the  tools  necessary  for  the  blacksmith's 
shop  and  300  pounds  of  iron  annually,  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.''  The  court  finds  that  there  was  paid  the  Shawnees  for  blacksmiths  from 
1825  to  1854  the  sum  of  $17,408.73.  As  there  is  no  finding  how  much  of  this  sum 
was  expended  during  the  five  years,  or  the  extended  period  deemed  ''advisable" 
by  the  President,  during  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  keep  np  the  black- 
smith shop,  the  finding  is  too  indefinite  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  set-off.  Indeed, 
for  all  that  appears,  the  President  may  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
shop  until  1854.  His  discretion  was  absolute  as  to  the  time  the  shop  should  be  con- 
tinued. We  can  onlv  say  that,  as  the  shop  was  established  and  equipped  under  the 
treaty,  it  was  probably  continued  under  the  discretion  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  treaty.    It  is  clear  that  the  amount  expended  is  not  available  as  a  set  off. 

2.  The  second  and  principal  assignment  of  error  arises  ft^m  an  allowance  of  the 
sum  of  $260,999.24,  based  upon  a  treaty  made  August  8, 1831  (7  btat.,  355),  with  a 
branch  of  the  Shawnees  residing  in  Ohio,  under  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  lands  in  Ohio,  the  Government  agreeing  to  give  in  exchange  certain 
lands  ppon  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  provided  as  follows : 

''The  United  States  will  expose  to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  manner 
of  selling  the  public  lands,  the  tracts  of  land  herein  ceded  by  the  said  Shawneea. 
And  after  deducting  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  the  sum  of  seventy  cents  per 
acre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  surveying,  the  cost  of  the  gristmill,  sawmill,  and 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  aforesaid  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  advanced 
in  lieu  of  improvements;  it  is  agreed  that  any  balance  which  may  remain  of  the 
avails  of  the  lands,  after  sale  as  aforesaid,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  futnre 
necessities  of  said  tribe,  parties  to  this  compact,  on  which  the  United  States  agree 
to  pay  to  the  chiefs,  for  tne  use  and  general  benefit  of  their  people,  annually,  &y^ 
per  centum  on  the  amount  of  said  balance,  as  an  annuity.  Said  fund  to  be  continued 
during  the  pleasure  of  CongrcbS,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the  said  tribe,  or  band^  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  their  people,  in  general  council  assembled,  should  desire  that 
the  fund  thus  to  be  created  should  be  dissolved  and  paid  over  to  them;  in  which 
case  the  President  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  so  paid,  if  in  his  discretion  he  shall 
believe  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  said  tribe  would  be  promoted  thereby." 

The  court  found  (finding  6)  tne  total  amount  ceded  under  this  treaty  to  have  been 
96,051.48  acres,  less  certam  reservations  amounting  to  1,605.43  acres;  that  of  this 
amount  there  was  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  between  December  2i 
and  December  31, 1832,  9,841.27  acres  at  the  rate  of  $2.08f  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$20^.65. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  so  ceded  was  sold  at  private  sale  at  the  rate  of  $1.25 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  land  sold  at  this  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  had  improvements  upon 
it ;  but  most  of  the  land  so  sold  was  unimproved.  The  lands  were  sold  with  reason- 
able expedition ;  the  last  sale  being  June  30,  1840. 

In  respect  to  this  the  Government  is  alleged  to  have  violated  its  trust  in  selling 
the  lands  at  private  sale,  the  covenant  of  the  treaty  being  to  expose  the  land  to  pub- 
lic sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  manner  of  selling  pn  olio  lands.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  court  found  that  by  the  act  of  Mav  18, 1796  (1  Stat.,  464),  entitled  "An  act 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  territory  north- 
west of  tne  river  Ohio  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,'' it  was  provided 
that  the  land  should  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  sections  of  640  acres,  and  by  b«o- 
tion  4  that  they  "shall  bo  offered  for  sale  at  public  vendue  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  or  secretary  of  tbe  western  Territory  and  the  surveyor-general,  •  •  • 
provided  always,  that  no  part  of  the  lands  directed  by  this  act  to  be  offered  for  ttle 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre."  So  by  an  act  of  May  10, 1800^ 
amendatory  of  this  (2  Stat.,  73),  it  was  further  provided,  section  5,  "that  no  lands 
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shall  be  sold  by  virtne  of  this  act,  at  either  public  or  priTate  sale,  for  less  than  two 
dollars  per  acre/' 

Construing  the  treaty  of  1881  in  connection  with  these  acts,  the  court  was  of  opin- 
ion that  'Hbe  United  States  failed  in  their  duty,  when  they  sold  any  of  these  lands 
otherwise  than  atpftblio  saUf  to  the  highe$t  hiddeff  in  the  manner  of  selling  the  public 
land,  and  as  trustees  of  these  Indians  and  their  guardians,  are  liable  to  them  for  any 
loss  which  the  Shawnees  may  have  thus  sustained;"  and  that  the  best  evidence  of 
the  amount  these  lands  would  have  produced  if  sold  according  to  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations was  contained  in  the  statutes  above  cited,  and  was,  therefore,  fixed  by  the 
court  at  $2  per  acre. 

Assuming  that  the  court  was  correct  in  its  legal  proposition  that  the  Government 
was  bound  to  expose  all  these  lands  to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  we  think  it 
was  mistaken  in  its  inference  that  the  land  would  have  brought  $2  per  acre,  if  so 
sold.  The  attention  of  the  court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  to  the  act  of 
April  24, 1820  (3  Stat.,  566^,  entitled  '*An  act  making  further  provisions  for  the  sale 
ot  public  lands,''  the  third  section  of  which  provided  **  that  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July  next,  the  price  at  which  the  public  lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  shall 
be  one  doUar  and  twenty -five  cents  an  acre,  «  *  •  and  all  the  public  lands 
which  shall  have  been  offered  at  public  sale  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and 
which  shall  then  remain  unsold,  as  well  as  the  lands  which  shall  thereafter  be 
offered  at  public  sale,  according  to  law,  and  remain  unsold  al^e  close  of  said  public 
sales,  shall  be  subject  to  be  sold  at  private  sale,  by  entry  at  the  land  ofilce,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  making  such  entry  tfs 
aforesaid.''  Now  as  this  act  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  and 
was  the  latest  act  upon  the  subject,  the  reasoning  of  the  court  would  indicate 
that  the  value  of  the  land*  should  have  been  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre  instead  of  $2.  By 
the  express  terms  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1832  (4  Stat.,  601).  the  lands  covered  by  this 
treaty  were  '*  attached  to,  and  made  to  form  a  part  of,  the  land  districts  in  which 
the  same  are  respectively  situated,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  other  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Ohio." 

In  view  of  the  act  of  1820,  above  cited,  permitting  lands  which  remained  unsold 
after  having  been  offered  at  public  sale  to  be  sold  at  private  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  the  act  of  July  14, 1832,  attaching  these  lands  to  their  several  land  districts  ana 
permitting  them  to  be  sold  as  other  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  may  admit 
of  some  doubt  whether  the  Government  can  be  held  by  this  court  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  its  trust  in  seUing  these  lands  at  private  sale.  If  it  had  appeared 
that  the  Government liad  ''exiK>sed  "  these  lands  to  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  failing  to  find  a  bidder  above  the  statutory  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  had  then  sold 
them  at  private  sale  at  that  price,  its  obligation  would  have  been  completelv  dis- 
charged. But  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  exposed  to  public  sale,  we 
incline  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  court  below  that,  as  between  the  Government 
and  the  Indians,  there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  observe  the  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty  and  a  violation  of  its  trust.  The  obligation  being  expressed  to 
expose  them  to  public  sale,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  show,  either 
that  it  had  done  so  and  failed  to  find  a  bidder,  or  for  some  other  reason  it  had  been 
released  from  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Tne  privilege  of  selling  the  lands  **  in 
the  manner  of  selling  the  public  lands  "  does  not  nullify  the  obligation  to  expose 
them  at  public  sale,  which  still  remained;  but  it  required  them  to  be  sold  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1820. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  estimating  the  damages  the  Shawnees  suffered  by  its 
failure  of  duty  in  that  particular.  We  can  not  assume  that,  because  a  portion  of  the 
tract  sold  at  auction  brought  $2.08f  per  acre,  the  whole  tract  might  have  been  sold 
at  that  price,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  all  was  oi  eC|ual  value,  since 
the  part  so  sold  may  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  the  entire  tract.  We  have 
shown  that  the  estimate  of  $2  per  acre  was  based  upon  a  statute  fixing  the  price  of 
public  lands,  which  had  been  repealed.  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  actual 
value  of  these  lands  at  this  time,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  method  of  estimation 
except  by  taking  the  price  at  which  public  lands  were  subject  to  be  sold  at  private 
sale,  namely,  $1.25  per  acre.  Not  only  is  there  some  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  sell  them  for  less  than  they  were  worth,  but  the  very  fact  that  at 
that  time  all  public  lands  were  subject  to  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  would  render  it 
impossible  to  sell  them  at  a  greater  price,  unless  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  location, 
abundant  timber,  or  extraordinary  fertility,  they  were  exceptionally  valuable.  We 
are  not  informed  why  the  land  sold  at  auction  brought  the  price  it  did,  but  if  the 
other  lands  were  of  like  value,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government, 
charged  as  it  was  with  a  trust  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  public  sale  for  the  best  price 
that  could  be  obtained,  would  have  exposed  them  to  side  in  the  same  manner.  The 
inference  is  that  it  was  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiary  to  dispose  of 
them  at  private  sale  for  the  statutory  price,  and  while  this  may  not  excuse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  obligation  to  sell  them  at  auction,  it  tends 
strongly  to  show  that  the  Indians  in  reality  sufi'ered  no  damage  by  such  action. 
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It  results  from  this  that  from  the  total  of  $189  J53.21,  given  as  the  yield  of  this  traot^ 
there  must  be  deducted  75  cents  per  acre  upon  84^604.78  acres,  or  $63,453.58,  leaying 
$126,290.63.  Subtracting  from  this  the  amount  paid  to  the  Sha wnees,  as  foond  in  the 
sixth  finding,  $87,257.63^  leaves  $39,042  as  the  balance  due  in  1840. 

3.  Are  the  Indians  entitled  to  interest  upon  this  amount  f  By  Re viMd  Statutes,  see- 
tiou  1091 :  "  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  claim  up  to  the  time  of  the  rendi- 
tion of  Judgment  thereon  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  unless  upon  a  contract  expressly 
stipulating  for  the  payment  of  interest."  The  real  question  here  is  whether  there 
was  a  contract  expressly  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  interest,  or  is  this  a  mere 
claim  for  unliquidated  damages? 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
after  making  the  several  deductions,  ''should  constitute  a  fund  for  the  future  neces- 
sities of  said  tribe,  parties  to  this  compact,  on  which  the  United  States  agree  to  pay 
to  the  chiefs,  for  the  use  and  general  beneiit  of  their  people  annually,  5  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  said  balance,  as  an  annuity.  Said  fund  to  be  continued  during  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the  said  tribes  or  band,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  people,  in  general  council  assembled,  should  desire  that  the  fund 
thus  to  be  created  should  be  dissolved  and  paid  over  to  them.''  While  this  is  not 
literally  an  agreement  to  pay  interest,  it  has  substantially  that  effect.  It  is  true  it 
is  called  an  annuity,  but  tne  amount  of  the  annuity  is  measured  by  the  interest  ^aid 
upon  funds  held  in  tffest  by  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  3659)  ojpon  invest- 
ments for  Indians  (sec.  2096),  as  well  as  by  the  interest  paid  upon  an  amrmanoe  by 
this  court  of  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (sec.  1090). 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  is  that  of  United  States  v,  McKee  (91  U.  Si,  442), 
which  was  a  claim  of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  one  Vigo,  on  account  of 
supplies  fhmisbed  in  1778  to  troops  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  State  of 
Virginia.  As  the  act,  under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  took  Jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
directed  it  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  theretofore  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  settlement  of  like  cases,  and  as  the  case  was  similar  to  those  in 
which  interest  had  been  allowed  by  the  act  of  1790.  under  which  act  the  claim 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  statutes  of  limitation,  the  interest  was  allowed, 
though  it  was  not  claimed  that  there  was  literally  a  contract  expressly  stipulating 
for  the  payment  of  interest. 

While  the  treaty  bound  the  Government  to  pay  a  5  per  cent  annuity  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  fund,  which  dissolution  took  place  September  28,  1852,  when 
the  sum  of  $37,180.58,  the  amount  of  the  fund  resulting  from  actual  sales,  was  paid 
over  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  this  dissolution  terminated  the  stipulation  for  the 
annuity  only  pro  ianto.  If  the  Gk>vemment  had  originally  aooounted  for  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  court  below  held  it  to  be  liable,  it  would  have  paid  6  per 
cent  upon  this  amount  uutil  the  whole  fund  was  paid  over.  The  fun«i  as  to  tnis 
amount  being  not  yet  distributtsd,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  5  per  eent  annuity 
continues  until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  court  did  not 
err  in  allowing  interest. 

4.  An  allowance  of  $10,506.39,  based  upon  the  eighth  article  of  the  finding,  arose 
fh>m  a  failure  of  certain  orphan  children  to  receive  the  annuity  stipulated  to  be  paid 
them  by  a  treaty  of  May  10,  1854  (10  Stat.,  1053).  By  this  treatv  the  Shawnees 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  as  part  consideration  therefor  received 
200,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Government  iVirther  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $829,000  in  certain  installments.  The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  provided  that 
"such  of  the  Shawnees  as  are  competent  to  manage  their  affairs  shall  receive 
their  portions  of  the  aforesaid  annual  installments  in  money.  But  the  portions  of 
such  as  shall  be  found  incompetent  to  manage  Uieir  affair,  whether  fr^om  drnnken- 
ness,  depravity,  or  other  cause,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  President,  in  that  manner 
deemed  by  him  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  and  the  comfort  of  their 
families,  the  Shawnee  council  being  first  consulted  with  respect  to  such  persons 
whom  it  is  expected  the^  will  designate  to  their  agent.  The  portions  of  or;  ban 
children  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  President  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  best 
for  their  interests.^  Under  the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
section,  the  President  deemed  it  best  to  pay  their  money  over  in  severalty.  The 
Shawnee  council  created  certain  so-called  guardians  of  the  orphan  children,  and  to 
them  the  defendants  paid  a  portion  of  the  orphans'  money,  wnich  by  laches  or  dis- 
honesty never  reached  the  orphans.  Another  portion  of  the  orphans'  money  was 
committed  to  a  United  States  Indian  superintendent  for  distribution.  He  embesxled 
it,  and  this  money  was  lost  to  the  orphan  children.  The  total  amount  thus  lost  was 
$10,506.39. 

Conceding  that  the  Government  is  justly  liable  for  such  portion  of  this  money  as 
was  committed  to  the  Indian  superintendent  for  distribution,  and  embezsled  by  him, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  liable  for  such  portion  as  was  paid  over  to  guardians  of 
the  orphan  children  created  by  the  Shawnee  council.  The  President  was  authorised 
to  appropriate  the  portions  of  these  children  in  the  manner  deemed  best  for  their 
interests.    He  adjudged,  probably  wisely,  that  it  should  not  be  paid  directly  to  the 
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ohildMii.  TDiriiom  should  he  jM^y  it  if  not  to  their  gnardiima— gnardims  who  weate 
oreatod  by  a  oottnoil  of  the  tribe,  which  is  now  seeking  to  repadlate  its  own  act  and 
bold  the  Government  responsible  for  the  misfeasances  of  its  own  agent  f  The  finding 
does  not  show  when  the  money  was  paid,  bnt  from  the  laet  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
arose  in  1854,  it  may  ssfely  be  assumed  that  the  payments  were  made  Mfore  the  act 
of  July  6, 1862,  the  sixth  section  of  which,  embodied  in  Revised  Statutes,  section  2108. 
prohimted  money  to  be  paid  to  any  person  appointed  by  any  Indian  council  to  rec^ ve 
money  due  inooiDpetent  or  orphan  Indians.  There  can  certainly  be  no  presumption 
that  it  was  paid  in  Hbe  face  of  an  act  expressly  inhibiting  saoh  payment. 

While  there  may  be  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  reimburse 
the  money  embesEled  by  the  Indian  superintendent,  and.  in  fact,  an  appropriation 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  that  purpose  (28  Stat.,  247),  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that,  under  the  acts  of  1890  and  1892,  the  Shawnees  were  authorised  to  recover  and 
collect  from  the  Government  any  other  moneys  than  those  which  they  claimed  in 
their  tribal  relation  or  capacity.  The  money  in  question  is  not  due  the  tribe  as  such, 
but  to  certain  individual  orphans,  who  claim  to  have  been  defrauded.  Bnt  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  how  much  of  this  money 
was  embezzled  by  the  guardians  created  hj  the  Indian  council,  and  how  mnch  by 
the  Indian  superintendent,  so  that  there  is  in  reality  no  basis  for  a  decree  in  their 
fisvor.  In  this  particular  we  think  there  was  error  in  the  decree  of  the  court  below. 
Whether  in  a  suit  by  the  individual  orphans  they  would  be  held  bound  by  the  receipt 
of  the  money  by  the  guardians  appmnted  by  the  council  of  their  tribe,  may  be  a 
different  qn^tion. 

5.  Exertion  is  also  taken  to  the  decree  of  the  court  directing  a  payment  of  10 
per  oent  of  the  amount  recovered  to  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawness  as 
nis  compensation,  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  the  decree  in  their  favor. 
By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1890  (26  Stat.,  636),  by  which  thU  suit  was  first 
anthorized,  it  was  enacted  that  ''the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen  may 
be  represented  by  attorneys  and  counsel.  And  the  court  is  hereby  authorized  to 
decree  the  amount  of  compensation  of  such  attorneys  and  counsel  fees,  not  to  exceed 
ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered,  and  order  the  same  to  be  paid  to  the  attor- 
nevs  and  counsel  of  the  said  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  freedmen. '  It  is  true  that 
this  provision,  literally  interpreted,  refers  only  to  compensation  in  suits  authorized 
in  the  seccmd  section  of  the  act,  to  be  brought  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
United  States,  to  recover  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  moneys  unlawfully  diverted  by 
it ;  but  we  tiiink  that  within  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  act  the  fourth  section, 
which  authorizes  the  suit  in  question  against  the  United  States  to  recover  money 
wrongfully  diverted  from  their  tribal  frind,  should  be  read  in  the  same  connection. 
This  view  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  by  the  final  clause  of  section  4  "the  right 
of  appeal,  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  process,  procedure,  and  proceedings  in  the  suit 
here  provided  for,  shall  be  as  provided  for  m  sections  one,  two,  and  tiiree  of  this 
act.''  It  was  evidently  intended  by  ^is  provision  that  section  3  should  be  read  into 
and  made  a  part  of  section  4,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  applicable.  There 
was  no  error  in  authorising  a  compensation  to  counsel  of  10  per  centum  on  the 
■monnt  recovered,  and  the  action  of  the  court  in  that  particular  was  correct. 

llie  Judgment  of  the  court  below  must  therefore  be  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  with  directions  to  recompute  the  amount  due  to  the  Indians  and  their 
ooonsel  in  conformity  with  this  opinion,  and  enter  a  decree  accordingly. 


COUBT  OF  CLAIMB. 
[Ko.  10856.] 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  v.  The 

United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court,  upon  the  evidence, 
find  the  facts  as  follows : 

I. 

June  7, 1889,  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  Shawnee  tribe,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
entered  into  the* following  articles  of  agreement: 

Articles  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at  Washington,  D.  C^  this  seventh 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1869,  by  and  between  H.  D.  Reese  and  William  P.  Adair,  duly 
authorized  delegates  representing  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  having  been  duly 
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appointed  by  the  Dational  conncil  of  said  Cherokees,  parties  of  the  first  part^  and 
Graham  Roc^rs  and  Charles  Tucker,  daly  anthorized  delegates  representing  the 
Shawnee  trihe  of  Indians,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  whe'reas  it  is  provided  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  concluded  Jnly  19th,  1866,  that  the  United 
States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cherokees  and  adjacent 
tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  country,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^,  on  such  tenns 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cherokees,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  certain  provis- 
ions specified  in  said  article;  and 

Whereas  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  are  civilized  and  friendly  with  the  Cherokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  and  desire  to  settle  within  the  Cherokee  country  on  nnoccapied 
lands  east  of  96^  : 

It  is  therefore  agreed  by  the  i>arties  hereto  that  such  settlement  may  be  made  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz: 

That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  arising  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  oetween  the  United  States  and  said 
Shawnee  Indians,  as  follows,  viz: 

For  permanent  annuity  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  treaty  third 
August,  1795,  and  third  article  treaty  tenth  of  May,  1854,  one  thousand  dollars; 

For  interest  at  five  per  centum  on  forty  thousand  dollars  for  educational  purposes, 
per  third  article  treatjr  10th  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars; 

For  permanent  annuity  in  specie  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  treaty 
29th  September,  1817,  and  third  article,  10th  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars; 

Shall  be  paid  annually  to  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  and  that  the  annuities  and 
interest,  as  recited,  and  the  investment  or  investments  upon  which  the  same  are 
based,  shall  hereafter  become  and  remain  the  annuities  and  interest  and  investment 
or  investments  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  same  as  they  have  berai  the 
annuities  and  interest  and  investment  or  investments  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians. 
And  that  the  sum  of  .fifty  thousand  4ollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Cherokees  as 
soon  as  the  same  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  Shawnees  from 
the  sale  of  the  lauds  in  the  State  of  Kansas  known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands, 
m  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  7th,  1809,  entitled 
"A  resolution  for  the  relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  Kansas,** 
and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee  tribe 
of  Indians,  concluded  May  10th,  1854 ;  and  also  that  the  said  tthawnees  shall  abandon 
their  tribal  organization. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  in  consideration  of  the  said  pay- 
ments and  acts  agreed  upon,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  the  said  Cherokees  will 
receive  the  said  Shawnees — referring  to  those  now  in  Kansas,  and  also  to  such  as 
properly  belong  to  said  tribe  who  may  be  at  present  elsewhere,  and  including  those 
Known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnees  now  residing  in  Indian  Territory — into  the  country 
of  the  said  Cherokees,  upon  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^ ;  and  that  the  said  Shaw- 
nees shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  and  afber  remain  a  part  of  the  Chenikee 
Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect  and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunitieB 
of  native  citizens  of  said  Cherokee  Nation:  Provided,  That  all  of  said  Shawnees  who 
shall  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  register  their 
names,  and  permanently  locate  in  the  Cherokee  country  as  herein  provided  witi&in 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  otherwise  they  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  this 
agreement. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and 
affixed  their  seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

h.  d.  reb8k.  [8kal.1 

Wm.  p.  Adair.        [sbai^j 

Delegates  repreaenHng  the  Cherokee  NoHon  of  ludiam; 

Graham  Rogers,   [seal.] 
Charles  Tuckbr.  [skal.] 
Delegatee  representing  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indiam, 
Attest: 

W.  R.  Irwin. 
H.  £.  McKbb.. 
A.  N.  Blacklidgk. 
Jas.  B.  Abbott. 
Said  articles  of  agreement  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President  June  9, 1869. 

n. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  Shawnee  Indians  registered  their  names,  and  per> 
manently  settled  in  the  said  Cherokee  Nation ;  and  they  or  their  descendants  are  now 
there  living  in  the  number  hereinafter  shown. 
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I 

Uh 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  received  from  the  said  Shawnees  under  sl^d  articles  of 
agreement  the  sum  of  $150,000. 

The  estimated  valae  made  by  the  Cherokee  national  oonndl  of  the  amount  of 
money  stipulated  to  be  paid  under  the  agreement  was  $195  for  each  one  of  said 
Shawnees. 

IV. 

The  Shawnees  were  received  and  recognized  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  eastof  90°  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  equal 
terms  and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  native  Cherokee. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16, 1880  (21  Stat. 
L.,  218),  received  from  the  United  St-atee,  in  part  pavment  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee 
lands  west  of  96°,  or  west  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  and  which 
amount  was  paid  out  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  per  capita  to  all  Cherokee  citizens, 
share  and  share  alike,  and  these  said  Shawnees  were  included  in  the  said  payment. 
The  per  capita  payment  at  this  time  was  $16.55. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1881,  received 
frx>m  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  $48,389.46.  Tms  fund  was  distributed  pro  rata 
to  the  general  school  and  orphan  funds :  no  part  was  paid  per  capita.  Under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1883  (22  Stat.  L.,  624),  the  Cherokee  Nation 
received  from  the  United  States,  as  part  payment  for  the  sale  of  Cherokee  lands  west 
of  96^,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  of  wliich  said  amount  they  paid  out  $274,500  per  capita 
to  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  only.  The  Shawnees  were  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
ezcladed  from  receiving  any  i>er  capita  share  of  said  money.  The  per  capita  amount 
of  this  payment  was  $15.50. 

Affeerwsrds  Congress  by  act  of  October  19,  1888  (25  Stat.,  608),  appropriated  out 
of  the  funds  ot  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay  to  these 
said  Shawnees  per  capita  the  $15.50,  which  was  paid  to  them  December  17, 1891. 

Afterwards  tne  Cherokee  Nation  received  from  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock 
Association,  for  graziuff,  leasing,  and  occupyiuff  the  defendants'  land  west  of  96°. 
$600,000.  Out  of  this  &e  Cherokee  Nation  paid  per  capita  to  Cherokees  (by  blood 
only)  $295,000.  This  per  capita  payment  was  $15.95.  The  Shawnees  were  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  excluded  from  receiving  any  share  of  said  money. 

Afterwards  the  Cherokee  Nation  received  from  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock 
Association  $300,000  for  the  leasing  and  grazing  the  lands  aforesaid,  and  out  of  this 
amount  the  Cherokee  Nation  paid  per  capita  the  sum  of  $298,625  to  citizens  of  Cher- 
okee blood  only.    This  per  capita  payment  was  $13.70. 

VI. 

December  19, 1891,  a  commission  agreed  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  sale  and 
cession  of  certain  land  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $8,595,736.12  (sec.  14,  act 
Marcli  2,  1889,  25  Stat.  L.,  1005). 

The  following  is  determined  as  the  population  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  (year  1890) : 

Cherokees  by  blood 21,232 

Adopted  whites 2,011 

Delawares 759 

Shawnees 624 

Creeks 82 

Cboctows 11 

Negroes 2,052 

Total 26,771 

The  sum  paid  out  to  Cherokees  by  blood  was  $593,625.  The  total  population  being 
26,771,  the  per  capita  rate  of  distribution  to  the  Shawnees  would  be  ^2^,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $13,834.08. 

Court  of  Claims. 

[Ko.  16856.] 

Johnson  Blackfeather,  principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  v.  The 

Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

DBCaEE  (IfTLBD  JTTSE  12, 18S3). 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  petition,  answers,  proofis,  and  argn- 
mento  submitted  by  the  parties,  respectively,  and  the  court  having  heard  the  same, 
and  considered  the  Just  righto  in  law  and  canity  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  who  are 
settled  and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  parsaance  of  the  authority 
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▼ested  in  the  oonrt  by  the  act  of  Congrees  entitled  ''An  act  to  refer  to  the  Conrt  of 
Claims  certain  claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  and  the  freedmen  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  October  1, 1890: 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  tne  provision  of  article  15  of  the  treaty 
of  July  19, 1866,  made  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  the  agreement  between  the  Cherokee  and  Shawnees,  dated  June  7, 1869,  approved 
by  the  President  June  9, 1869,  the  said  Shawnee  Indians  were  admitted  into  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immunities  and 
to  participation  in  the  Cherokee  national  funds  and  oomm<m  property  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citisens  of  Cherokee  blood: 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  deoieed  that  so  much  of  the  aots  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council  of  May  18,  1883,  and  of  November  25, 1890,  aa  restriota  the  diatri- 
bution  of  funds  which  were  derived  fi-om  the  public  domain  to  citizenB  of  the  nation 
by  blood  be  held  and  deemed  contrary  to  and  in  derogation  of  the  oonstitatioa  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trustees,  the  United 
States,  account  for,  render,  and  pay  to  the  said  Shawnees,  out  of  any  funds  of  the 
said  nation  in  its  national  treasury  or  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  as 
trustees,  not  specifically  appropriated  by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  f^nds  that 
may  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  said  trustees  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Shawnees  would  have 
leoeiveid  if  the  before-mention^  unconstitutional  restrictions  in  said  statutes  had 
not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjud^^ed  and  decreed  that  the  claimants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  bein^^  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Shawnee  blood  or 
jiarentage,  be  adjudged  and  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  participate  hereafter  in  the  cqin- 
mon  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentare  may  be  entitled,  and  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  and  avails  of  the  public  diomain  or  common  property  of 
the  nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distribution  per  capita  at  any  time  here- 
after, the  defendants  the  Cherokee  Nation^  and  the  defendants  the  United  States,  as 
trustees  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  making.any  dis- 
crimination between  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage  and  Cherokee 
eitizens  of  Shawnee  blood  or  parentage  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  the  latter. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  as  to  the  participation  of  the  Shawnees  in 
the  two  funds  referred  to  in  the  two  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  which  sums  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  1593,685, 
that  such  distribution  shall  be  based  on  the  agreed  census  ot  the  native  adopted 
citizens  as  ascertained  and  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  26,771  being  taken  as  the  whole 
number  of  Cherokee  citizens  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  said  Shawneee  being  taken 
as  624  of  said  whole  number,  and  that  the  fbnd  so  ascertained,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
$13,834.08,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  to  the  individual  Shawnees,  per  capita  (aceording 
to  the  above  numbers  of  26,771  and  624),  who  would  have'been  entitled  to  the  same 
if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not 
existed. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  respondent,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  Charles  Brownell,  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  or  his  hetcsy 
administrators,  and  executors,  or  assigns,  in  this  cause,  be  10  per  centum  of  tbe 
amount  that  the  said  complainants  shall  receive  under  this  decree,  which  oompen- 
sation  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  paid  upon  the  a^ustment  and  receipt  of  the  amoonta 
as  ascertained  and  paid  over  or  set  apart  to  said  Shawnees,  to  wit,  10  i>er  centum  of 
$13,834.06,  being  $1,383,  and  that  if  any  further  recovery  be  had  under  thia  deoreOy 
the  right  of  the  claimant's  attorney  to  further  cost  and  allowance  be  reeerved  to  be 
hereafxer  determined  and  fixed  by  the  conrt. 

And  it  is  f\irtb6r  ordered  and  decreed  that  if  the  judgment  hereinbefore  declared 
be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  months  from  the  time  a  copy  of  tiiis 
decree  shall  have  been  served  on  and  delivered  to  the  principal  chief  of  tiie 
Cherokees  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  the  claimants  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  such  farther  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  may  be  meet. 
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8UBBSMK  Court  of  ths  United  States. 

INo.  871.— October  term,  18M.]  ' 

The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  appellants,  v.  Johnson  Blaokfeather, 
principal  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians.    Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims. 

[Norember  10, 1804.] 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  case  is  similar  to  that  Just  decided  in  which  the  same  parties  were  appellants* 
aind  Charles  Journey  cake,  principal  chief,  etc.,  defendant.  The  petition  was  filed 
under  the  authority  of  the  same  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  eSS),  and  to  enforce 
the  claim  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  domiciled  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  an  eoual  inter- 
est in  the  Cherokee  Reservation  and  Outlet,  and  the  proceeds  and  profits  thereof. 

In  pursuance  of  article  15  of  the  treaty  of  Jul v  19, 1866,  an  agreement  was,  on  June 
7, 1809,  entered  into  between  the  Shawneee  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  their 
representatives,  the  substantial  portions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

''Whereas  tiie  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  are  civilized  and  friendly  with  the  Chero- 
kees  and  adiaoent  tribes,  and  desire  to  settle  within  the  Cherokee  country  on  unoc^ 
oupied  lands  east  of  96<^ :  It  is,  therefore,  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  such 
settlement  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditious,  viz :  Hiat  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  and  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  Shawnee  Indians 
as  follows,  viz,  for  permanent  annuity  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article 
of  treaty  3d  of  August,  1795,  and  third  article  treaty  10th  of  May^  1854,  one  thousand 
dollars;  for  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  forty  thousand  dollars  for  educational  pur- 
poses, per  third  article  of  treaty  10th  of  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars;  for  per- 
manent annuity  in  specie  for  educational  purposes,  per  fourth  article  of  treaty  Sotb. 
of  September,  1817,  and  third  article  10th  of  May,  1854,  two  thousand  dollars,  shall 
be  paid  annually  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  said  Indians,  and  that  the  annuities  and 
interests  as  recited  and  the  investment  or  investments  upon  which  the  same  are 
based  shall  hereafter  become  and  remain  the  annuities  and  Interest  and  investment 
or  investments  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  the  same  as  they  have  been  the 
annuities  and  interest  and  investments  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  And  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Cherokees  as  soon  as  the 
same  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  Shawnees  frtim  the  sales  of 
the  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas  known  as  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  7. 1869.  entitled  'A  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Absentee  Shawnee  lands  in  Kansas,'  and  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shawnee  Indians  concluded  May  10, 
1864,  and  also  that  the  said  Shawnees  shall  abandon  their  tribal  organizations. 

"And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  in  consideration  of  the  said  pay- 
ments and  acts  agreed  upon  as  hereinbefore  stated  that  the  said  Cherokees  will 
receive  the  said  Shawnees — referring  to  those  now  in  Kansas  and  also  to  such  as  prop- 
erly belong  to  said  tribe  who  may  be  at  present  elsewhere  and  including  those  known 
as  the  Absentee  Shawnees  now  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory— into  ?he  country  of 
the  said  Cherokees  upon  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96^,  and  that  the  said  Shawnees 
diall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after  remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on 
equal  terms  in  every  respect  and  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  native  citi- 
zens of  said  Cherokee  Nation :  Provided,  That  all  of  uie  said  Shawnees  who  shall  elect 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  register  their  names  and 
permanently  locate  in  the  Cherokee  country,  as  herein  provided,  within  two  years 
from  the  date  hereof;  otherwise  they  shall  forfeit  all  rights  under  this  aji;reement.'' 

The  rights  of  the  petitioners  are  to  be  determined  by  this  agreement  in  the  light 
of  article  15  of  the  treatv.  The  principal  difference  between  this  contract  and  that 
made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the.Delawares  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  this  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  purchase  of  ''homes''  or  any  payment  of  moneys  on  account 
thereof  into  the  national  fund  of  the  Cherokees;  out,  nevertheless,  there  is  the 
express  stipulation  **  that  the  said  Shawnees  shall  be  incorporated  into  and  ever  after 
remain  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect,  and  with  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  native  citizens  of  said  Cherokee  Nation.'' 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  opinion  in  the  former  case  it  must  be  held  that  this 
stipulation  secured  to  the  Shawnees  equal  rights  with  the  native  Cherokees  in  that 
wmoh  was  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  wit,  the  reservation  %nd 
the  outlet,  as  well  as  all  profits  and  proceeds  thereof. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  appellants  are  concerned,  there  was  no  error  in  the  decree. 

There  is  an  application  by  the  appellee  for  a  modification  of  the  decree  increasing 
the  sums  awarded  per  capita  to  the  Shawnees.    It  is  enough  to  say  in  reference  to' 
this  application  that  no  appeal  was  taken  by  the  appellee.    Without  an  appeal  a 
party  will  not  be  heard  in  an  appellate  court  to  question  the  correctness  of  ths  aecres 
of  the  trial  court.    (Ths  Stephen  Mor^^  94  U.  S.  599.) 

The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  affirmed. 
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▲oiNcm. 


DISBA8B8,  XTO. 


olam  I.— specific  febrilb  dis- 
eases. 


Chicken  pox 

IMphthem  (tnolading  membmnoiis  oroop)  . . 
Sindemio  roMdla  (Qemuui  meMles,  Bdtheln). 

InfliiraHi  (1*  grippe) 

MeMlee  .....T...!::. 

Mompe 

Softrlet  fever 

Tnberoidodt,  pulmonary,  etc 

Whooping  congh 
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Obdib  II.~IiroouLATiyB. 


Ohftnoroid 

XryeipelM 

CkoorrhOM  (adenitic,  boccal,  etc) 

Septiocmf  •  (pyiBmia) 

Splenic  fever  (maligiuuit  poetnle) 
STphilia,  primary,  etc 


OBDBB     nL— SXOBBIUEKTITIOUS,    OB    FiLTH- 

PBODUCBD. 


Cholera  infiuitam  (infantile  dlarrhoM). 
Cholera  morboa  (anmmer  diarrhoM)... 

DiarrhoM , 

Dyaentery. 


Enteric  ferer  (typhoid) 

Typho*ma]arial  ferer 

Obdbb  IY.— Kalabial. 


Intermittent  ferer  (ahaking  agoe) 

Semlttent  fever 

Pemidona  ferer 

Other  diaeaaea  of  thia  data 
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41 
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68 
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10 

17 
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10 
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74 
8 


Class  IL— ABNOIUiAL  OOKSTITIT- 
TIOKAL  DEVIATIONS. 

Obobb  L— Diathric,  ob  Pbbdibposbd. 


Bronchoode  (goiter) , 

Chloroaia  (idiopathic  anemia) 

Lencocythemia  (lenknmia) 

Porpnra  (spontaneona  eochymoaia). 

Bheomatlam , 

BIckeU  (rachitis) , 

Other  diaeaaea  ef  thia  order 


Obdbb  IL—Kboplabiib,  ob  Kbw  Vobmatioits. 
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i 
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68 
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4 
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Adenoma 

Carcinoma..  •• 

Cyatoma 

'londroma 
lelloma.. 


Lymphoma 

Oihirnetr  formationa. 
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Class  n^ABNOUHAL  COKSTITU- 
TIONAL  DEVIATIONB-Oonfd. 

OBDB  III.— DBYBLOPMBineAL. 

DfAonlt  dentltioB 


11 


Harelip 

Hernhi  (femoral,  padend«l,eto.) {    1 

Hydrocele ...« 

Impeii'tmte  Miiie 

ParaphymeeU 

PlirimMifl 

Other  affeotiotiB  of  thla  order 


€l4m  iu.~diskasbs  of  functiok. 
ally  grouped  0r6aks. 

Obdee  I.— Thb  Nbbyous  Stbthc 


Animnia,  cerebral 

Angtna  peotoriR 

Apeplexr  (cerebral  or  spinal  hemorrhage). 

OtrnTulstonii 

Chorea  (St.  Vltas'a  daooe) 


Dellrlnro  tremens  (aloobolism,  acnte) 

Eooephalitis  (indammatloa  of  brain) 

EpUepftv 

neadacha. 

Hemiplegia 

Hysteria 

I  naanity  (aifeotlTe,  ideational,  amentim) 

Ineoronia « 

Meninsitls 

Kyelitis  (acute  inflammation  of  cord) 

Neural  ffia 

Neureatbenia 

Paralyais  (agitans,  motor,  portio, dura,  etc.). 


s 

K 

41 


i 
I 


s 


4t 


12     1 
18 


i 


P4 


i 


i 


§ 


44  46 


1 
1 
11 


6 

ii   1 


Bpasni  (histrionic,  etc.). 
Tertigo 


Other  diseases  of  this  order 

Obdbb  n.— Thb  Oboanb  or  Ciboulation. 


Anenrism 

Caiditls  (inflammation  of  the  heart) 

Debility,  cardiac 

Degenerations  (arterial,  cardiac) 

Fa^u^^  cardiac  (syncope) 

Functional  cardiac  derangement 

Phlebitis 

Thrombosis 

Talvular  disease  (aortic,  mitral,  pulmonic) . 

Varix 

Other  diseases  of  this  order 


31   3ft  83 

i 


Obdbb  HI.—Thb  Oboaxb  or  Bbspibation. 


Apoplexy,  pulmonary 

Asthma  (bronchial spasm). 

Bronchiectasis 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh,  naaal. ••••.. •■•••• 


1 
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1 
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172 
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47 
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6j  16  85i 
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49 
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47 

Clam  ni.--DI8BASES  OF  FUNCTION. 
ALLY  GBOITPSD  0BOAN&-Ck>iit*d. 

Obdie  IIL— Tbb  Oboams  ov  Empibatioii— 
Oontiniied. 

8 

KiBDnTumnA  ................................... 

IBD&WKI* .T..T TTT ,T,.... 

0 

1 

1 

2--.-I 

ForelffnbodieadiihyoidfiMMLato.)  .••••...••.. 

1 
2 
5 
1 

1 
9 

HfltmnntniA  .....•....^.^...^...t. ....... ...... 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

HviHirirophv  (ttmsilf.  tvrbiiiated  bones,  ete.) .' . 

TaAmiirltfi ........r. 

u 

8 

7 

1 

1 

24 

1 

8 

CRdmne  (larmffeal.  i>1eanL  etc.) 

OsflBne ..T-.TT.. ...... .......... 

Pluurvnffltie 

41 

3 

U 

19 

82 

•  •  •  • 

ft 

PlenntiB  fDlenriiT). ....>.....• 

2 
9 

1 

8 
8 

6 

4 

'PtiiMiinniiiA  .................................... 

4 

"2 

1 

8 

Rhinitis 

Tnoheitis 

Tnoeration  of  eniElottis.  eto 

Other  diteiMt  of  thit  order TTT..Ti....n 

Obdie  iy.~TBB  Gbnito-ITbikabt  Oboahb. 

BteHon  A^ObtUtrieoL 
A  Iwirtiim ................................... 

8 
6 
4 

2 
2 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•    •    • 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Abeoeeii.  mainnierT 

1 

A  iTAlaAtiA T, T-..,. 

AiDnnieTinrie ^rr-r--...... 

1 

1 
1 

Bxtra*iiterlne  pregniuioy 

Fissure  of  ninnlo 

2 
1 
1 

1 

OalBCtorrhoBS 

Bemorriuure,  Dostpartom 

1 

1 

■  •  •  • 

HTdrorrbflBa  (false  waters) • 

Inertia,  utarfne ^t-,^-,,.^^,..,,,^,-,,^... 

1 

2 
1 

TfififMntnfitlnii,  raamiDarT 

3 

2 

Momine  sickness  (Tomitinff  of  nreffnancr) .... 

1 

1 
1 

Prenatnre  labor 

1 

Presentirtions.  ftkoltr.. 

1 
S 

Presentations,  nstnral 

12 

2 

8 

jlDtained  placenta 

1 

2 

1 

StlU  birth 

... 

Other  affections  of  this  order r....... 

Section  B^GynmodtogiMl. 

AtnAnArrhonA * 

8 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Anteflexion  (oerrical.  eto.) 

IWsmsnorrhaBa ................................ 

20 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

ft 

1 
5 

ITemorrhaire.  ..............•*.................. 

2 

lif  enopanse  - -r --r. 

1 

1 

lif ens&*nal  ennpr^ssion - r.-r^ 

1 

•  •  •  * 

Peritonitis,  pelvic. 

Prolapsus  (nterl.  Tsslnis)  ^■.■.,-,^-. ,.,,,, ^ .,,. ... 

1 

• 

*    •    V    « 

Sabinvolntion.  uterine 

2 
2 

1 

Vulvitis 

Taginitis 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

"i 

« •  • 

1 

•  ■•■" 
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40 

41 

«S47 

CiAss  rrr^DisBASES  op  punctiox- 

ALLY  GROUPED  OBGANS--Cont*d. 

ObDIB  IY.— THB  GKNirO-UBINABT  Orqajhb— 

Continiied. 

S^etian  O.—MdU  and  urinary. 

AtroDhy,  renal 

Abec«aii,  renal  (pyelitia) 

1 

•  -  •  • 

Baiinitia 

1 

Calculi  (irravel) 

1 

• 

Cooifeetion  of  kidneya..... 

• 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

•  «  •  • 

'  8 

Cvstitia 

2 

"i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

D  abetaa 

Enididvniitia 

1 

1 

Hfpmaturia 

1 

2 

2 

laohuria  (aappreaaion  of  urine) 

1 
2 

•  »  •  • 

Incontinence  of  urine 

4 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2 
1 

Nephritis  (Briehfa  diseaae) 

...    ... 

1 

Varicocele 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Other  dlseaaea  of  this  order 

1 

2 

19 

Obdkb  v.— Tbb  DiOEanvB  Obgajts. 
Abaoeaa  (pancreatio,  etc.) 

■ 

1 

Aacites  ..' 

■ 

2 

1 

Congestion,  hepatic  (nutmeg  liver) 

Dilatation  (gastric,  oesophageal) 

Dyspepsia  (mdiirestion) 

5    I3i     2 

1 

3 

1 

... 

•7 

120 

Elongated  uvula 

1 

•  •  • 

Enteritis ^ 

4 

... 

14 

1 

**« 

«  •   • 

1 

Pifltulft,  wftlivary 

Gallstone .....'. 

1 

31 
2 

1 
8 

1 

«  •  «  • 

Gastritis 

1 
1 

8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

10 

"i 

1 

5 

Glossitis 

Hemorrhage  (hematemesia,  etc.) 

1 

Hepatitis,  acute 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

1 

1 

Innanimationa  (of  gums,  hepatic  duota,  etc.) . . 

1 

9 

Jaundice 

3 

1 

"2 

3 

Obstruction  (gastric,  intestinal,  etc) 

?A 

14 

•  •  • 

8 
6t 

5 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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•  •  . 
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6 

0 
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Pamsites  (round  worma,  tape  worma) 
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9A 

• 
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6 

8     1 
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t 

Quinsy  (tonsUitls) 
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1 

8 

ifli    to! 

Stomatitis,  ulcerative 

1 

6 

Thrush  (aphthe) 
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Other  diseases  of  this  order 
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1 

Class  IV.— DISEASES  OF  SPECIAL 
ORGANS. 

Obdrb  I — Thb  Skin. 
Abaoeaa*. 
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2 

Acne 

Dermatitis,  exfoliate , 

Eczema...... 
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6 
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Fumncule  (boils) 
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17 

1 

18 

19 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

20 

21 

22 

Left  school,  etc. 
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Aggregate  of  the  foregoing  tablee. 


DISEASES. 


ChASB  I.— SPECIFIC  FEBRILE  DIS- 
EASES. 

Obdbb  I. — Infucttions. 


Cerebro-spinal  fever 

Chicken  pox 

Diphthena     (indadiiig    membranona 

croup) 

Epidemic    roseola    (German    meaelea, 

Mi 


iothtln) 

Inflnenxa  (la  grippe) 

Meneles 

Humps < 

Scarlet  fev^r 

Smallpox  (variola) 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary,  etc 

Typhus  fever 

Whooping  cough 


Obdkb  n.— Inoovlativb. 


Chancroid 

Erysipelas 

Gonorrhoda  (adenitio,  buccal,  etc.). 
Hydniphobia 


Agencies. 


Diseases.    Deaths 


8 
77 

29 

266 

4,851 

421 

234 

13 

2 

1,247 

1 

406 


43 
ITS 
675 


Septicieraia  (pyemia) 

Splenic  fever  (malignant  pustule) 

Syphilis,  primary,  etc '.. 

Tetanus  (lockjaw) 


OSDBB  in ExCBBHBNTrriOUS,    OB 

TILTH  PBODUCBD. 

Cholera  infantum  (infantile  diarrhoea) . . 
Cholera  morbus  (summer  diarrhcea) . . . . 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 


Eiiterio  lever  (tsrphoid) 

Typho-malarial  iever 

Obdbb  XV.— Malabial. 

Intermittent  fever  (shaking  ague) . 

Kemittent  fever 

Pemicions  fever 

Other  diseases  of  this  class 


CLAasn.-ABNORMAL  (X)NSTITI7. 
TIONAL  DEVIATIONS. 

Obdbb  I.— Diathetio  ob  Pbbdispobbp. 


Bronchocele  (goiter) , 

Chlorosis  (idiopathic  anmnia) 

Gout 

Hydrocephalus  (chron  io) , 

Leucooythemia  (leukiemia) 

Purpura  (spontaneous  ecchymosis) . 

Bheumatism 

Rickets  (rachitis) , 

Other  diseases  ol:  this  order , 


Obdbb  H.— Neoplasms  ob  Nbw  fob- 

MATIONS. 


Adenoma ....................... 

Carcinoma 

Cystoma 

Ebchondroma 

Epithelioma 

Fibroma 

Fibro-myoma 

Lymphoma '. 

Osteoma 

Sarcoma 

Xanthoma  (fibrous  fatty  tumor) . 
Other  new  formationa  •.••...••. 


14 

15 

237 

1 


327 

170 

2,088 

664 

43 
11 


1,454 

625 

6 

8 


78 
73 
2 
2 
3 
9 
1,957 
2 
1 


64 
10 
6 
2 
3 
6 
1 
8 


1 
2 
8 


8 


4 
78 
10 


1 
'651 


5 

1 

17 
1 


41 
3 

22 

32 

12 

2 


4 

10 

3 


12 


1 
1 
2 
5 


1 
8 


1 

i 


Agency  boarding 
schools. 


Diseases. 


1 
152 


9 

1,119 

249 

147 

8 


237 
'i06 


1 

23 
3 
1 


1 
9 


21 
182 

23 
5 
2 


440 

137 

1 

6 


11 


60 
1 


Deaths. 


1 
8 


19 


Industrial  board- 
ing schoola. 


Diseases. 


33 


721 
162 
195 

0 


120 


8 

B 

8 


7 

7 


ir. 

IIM 
10 
22 


Deatba. 


405 

84 


1 
0 


6 

93 


39 


10 


1 
1 


ii 
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Agjfregate  of  the  fongwmg  %Mt» — Continaed. 


DISEASES. 

Agencies. 

Agency  boarding 
schools. 

Industrial  board' 
ing  schools. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

Diseases. 

Deaths. 

CLA8B  n.-ABNORMAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  DBVIATIONS-Confd. 

ORDBK  111.— DKYELOPllKirrAL. 

Difficult  deDtition .- 

17 
2 

46 
5 

1 

2 
8 
« 

1 
20 

12 
7 

8 

1 

02 

33 

3 

1 

4 

22 

1.116 

4 

■ 

Han^lip 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Hernia  (femoral,  padeudal,  etc.) 

Hvdrocele 

Imperforate  anus 

Hal  formations  (of  bladder,  cheeks,  feet, 
etc.) 

ParaDhvmosis  .......................... 

1 

1 

Phvmosis 

1 

TallDes  (club  foot) 

1 

Other  aflfections  of  this  order 

14 

8 
8 

0 

1 

2 
2 

8 

Class  III.— DISEASES  OF  FUNC- 
TIONALLY GHOUPED  ORGANS. 

Obdeb  I.— Thb  Nbbyous  Ststkm. 

Aimmia.  cerebral .............. 

AnirlnA  p«»«torfB , , ,. 

Apoplexy  (cerebral  or  spinal  hemor- 
rhairei  ................................ 

A  XMV/  ................................ 

CataleDSv.. .......... .............. . 

*'" 

GonTiilaions. ..................... .. 

18 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 

5 

8 

2 

4 

Chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance) 

Embolism,  cerebral  (embolic  apoplt^xy).. 
Encephalitia  (inflammation  of  brain)  . . . 
EnilepMY 

• 

'''.'.''.'.::, 

4 

09 

3 
120 

Headache .......................... 

Heminlesia   ..........................   . 

1 

Hvpoi-houdriAsis 

3 
8 

t 

Hy||t4*riA T-T rTrT^....T....T 

16 
4 
6 

20 

2 

1,470 

11 
1 

82 
1 
1 

1 

253 
2 

Insanity  (atlective,  ideational,  amentia) . 
Insomnia  ......................... 

.......... 

.......... 

Menlniritis 

12 
1 

1 

Myelitis  (acute  inflammation  of  cord)  .. 

88 

Neurasthenia  >..«........... 

.......... 

Neuritis 

3 

Paralysis  (sji^tans,  motor,  portio  dum. 

7 

1 
1 

3 

Sclerosis  (chronic  inflammation  of  cord) . 

SofCeninif .......................... 

Somnambulism 

i 

Spasm  (histrionic,  etc.) ..,., 

5 
5 
2 

0 
IR 
20 

3 

8 
8 
7 
1 
2 

20 
6 
0 

1 

1 

23 

1 

8,6.17 

333 

185 

1 

1 

5 

4 
7 

verti^ 

Other  diseases  of  this  order ^ 

1 

1 

Obdbb  IL— Thb  Oboaiyb  ot  Cibcula.- 

TIOH. 

Aneurism 

Oarrlitis  (inflammation  of  the  heart) . ... 

5 

1 
2 
0 

1 
5 

2 

Debilitr.  cardiac 

Degenerations  (arterial,  cardiac) 

Tallnre.  cardiac  (svncope) 

i* 

Functional  cardiac  derangement 

Grave's  disease 

2 

1 

1 

Phlebitis 

Thrombosis 

1 
18 

::::::::::"::::::" 

Yslvular  disease   (aortic,  mitral,  pul- 
monic) ................................ 

1 

4 

1 

Tarlz 

Other  diseases  n^  this  order. 

2 

1 

1 

Obdbb  hi.— xhb  Oboahs  or  kespi* 

BATIOir. 

AponlexT.  pnlmonary 

1 
1 

Asthma  (hronohial  spasm) 

• 

Bronchiectasis. 

Bronchitis .............................. 

45 

675 
46 
10 

674 

23 

8 

Congestion  (bronchial,  pulmonary,  etc.) 
Deflieotionof  nmsal  septum 

7 

1 

•• •>•• •• .. 
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Aggregate  of  ike  foregoing  tablm — ContiDned. 


DISEASES. 


AgenciM. 


DbeMes. 


Clam  in.— DISEASES  OP  FUNC- 
TIONALLY  GROUPED  ORGANS-! 
Continued. 


Obdj 


UL— The  Oboaks  of  Rbsfua- 
TiOM— CuntinoMl. 


DialooAtton  of  naMl  oartiUgs 

SmpbyMm* 

EpUUxis 

Foreign  bodies  (In  byoid  foeea,  etc.) 

Hemoptyais 

Hypertropby  (toniiU,  turbinaUd  bonee, 

etc.) 

LaryngltU 

(Edema  (laryngeal,  pleonU.fU'.) 

Osisna 

Pbaryngltia 

Pleoritis  (pleuriay) 

Pneamouia 

Rhinitis 

Tracbitia 

nieeration  of  epiglottia.eto 

Other  diaeaaea  of  this  order 


Obdke  IY.- The  Gticrro-UKnrABT 
Oboams. 

BMtUm  A.—OttUtrieal. 


Abortioo 

Abareaa,  mammary 

Agalactia 

AloamiDaria 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy 

Fissure  of  nipple 

GalactorrbflBa 


Hemorrhage,  post  partum 

Bydrorrhcea  (false  wstera) 

Inrrtia,  uterine 

Inflammation,  mammary 

llominK  aiokneea  (voiuit.ug  of  preg- 
nancy)  

Plaocnta  pneria 

Premature  labor 

Presentations,  faulty 

Presentations,  natural 

Retained  plar«nt« 

Stillbirth 

Other  aifectiona  of  this  order 


Smtiim  jy,— gymaeoloyisal. 


M  rpelrie,  mlTo-Taginal) 

AjnenorrlMna 

Anteflexion  (cerriral.  etc.) 

Cellulitis  (pelrie,  peri  uteri  ne) 

Degeneration  (oenrix,  ntehue  mutous 

metnbrane) 

DIatension  of  fallopian  tnba 

Dysmenorrhoa 

Endometritis 

Henatorele  (podendal,  pelrir, etc.)...., 

Hemorrhage 

Laoeorrhfea 


Menatmal  snppreasion  

Peritonitia,  peUlo 

Prolapsoa  (nterl,  ragloje)... 

Ketroiltoxiott,  uterine 

RetroTeraloo 

Halplngltla 

rtublnTolutlun,  aterine 

VulTitis 

Vsgialtia 

Olbar  dmaiM  ot  this  order. 


1 
52 

4 
07 

8 

2S4 

.1 

A 

175 

190 

426 

12 

1 

1 

4 


Deaths. 


88 

41 
4 
1 
2 

15 
1 

15 
1 
4 

11 

21 

1 

4 

9 

122 

10 
5 
1 


1 

181 

2 

1 


24« 

14 

2 

25 

162 

7 

10 
6 
4 
1 


1 

7 

8 


AgencT  boarding 
scboola. 


Dlseaaea.    Deaths 


8 


5 
1 


5 
96 


8 

1 

83 

1 


74 

51 

9A 

3 


1 

a 


1 ', 


15  ! 


2  !. 

1  . 
1  •. 
2 

1    . 


1 


Indnatrial 
ing 


10 


80 


1 

4 


87 
S8 

in 

8 


1    

I 

••     -•■•*•■»••     ««•••«•••*    ««*••••••« 


1« 


I   ,^. 
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Aggr^ate  of  the  foregoing  iabUi — Continued. 


DISEASES. 


Class  m.— DISEASES  OF   Ftmc- 
TIOKALLY  QBOUPED  OBGANS- 
Conttniied. 

OBDm  IVv— Ths  GnnTO-UBnrAST  Ob- 
OAXB— Cktntiiiaed. 

StetUm  C—MaU  and  urinary » 

Atvophy.ieiuJ 

AbM>M8,raiud  (pyelitis) 

BalinitU 


Agonoies. 


Disoases. 


DoAtbs 


Calonli  (grsTsl) 

Congestion  of  kidneys. 


Cystitis 

Dubetes 

Epididymitis 

uaBmsuiris 

[sohuris  (sappression  of  urine). 

Inoontinenoe  of  nrine 

Nephritis  (Briflit's  disesse).... 

Vsiloooele 

Otiier  diseases  of  tills  order  .... 


Obdbb  Y.— Xhb  DioBsmni  Oboars. 


Abscess  (psncresUo,  eto.) 

▲soites 

Of rrliosis  (gsstrie,  bepstie,  eto.) 

Congestion,  bepstic  (notmeg  llTer) 

Dilststion  (gsstrio,  oBsopbsgesl) , 

Drspepsis  (mdigestion) , 

Bloogsled  avals 

Enteritis 

FistaUksaUrsry 

OsU  stone 

Gastritis 

OkMsitis 

Hemorriisge  (hemstemesis,  eto.) , 

HeiMititls,  soate 

Innsaunadons  (of  gams,  hepatic  daets, 

ete.) 

Jsnndioe 

Obstrnetion  (oonsttpadon,  eto.) 

Parasites  (ronnd  worms,  tape  worms) . . . 

Qninsy  (tonsilitis) , 

Stomatitis,  olceratiTe , 

Thrash  (aphtha) 

Ulcer  (daodenal,  xastrio,intestteal,eto.) . 
Other  diseases  or  this  order 


CuLflB  IV^DISEASES  OF  SFS- 
dAL  ORQAKS. 

Obdkb  L— Xhb  Skih. 


Acne 

Canosily 

CUras 

Comedo 

Dermatitis,  exfoliate 

Ecsema 

Erythema  (chilblain) 

Foranole  (boils) 

Herpes  (ciroinatas,  aoster,  eto.) 

KerMOsis  pilaris 

Lentigo 

Lloben 

Pemphigas  ..................... 

Phtberiasis  (Hoe) 

Pityriasis 

Ponlgo 

Pmritis  (prarigo) 

Psorlssis  (dry  totter) 

Scabies  (itobl 

Seorbatos 

Seroftiloderma 

SeborrhcDS 

Syooeis 

Nrphiloderma 

Trychophytosis 

Ulcer 


1 

» 
0 

1 

13 
54 

e 

0 
J2 
17 
22 
23 

a 

11 


15 

15 

1 

18 

4 

882 

8 

119 

1 

7 

182 

9 

5 

28 

10 

24 

•77 

451 

712 

ea 

170 

2 

119 


180 

28 


9 
020 

10 
100 

99 


2 
10 

2 
00 

8 

4 
10 

5 
459 

2 
50 
41 


I- 


8 

1 

126 


INT  94— VOL  II. 


43 


Agency  boarding 
schools. 


Diseases.  Deaths. 


V. 


8 

'7' 

i 


8   . 
1 
2 

1    . 
2: 


1 
1 


1 
8 


1 
3 


10 


1 

83 

1 


8    . 

1  ,. 


1 
17 


80 


8 

8 

21 

12 

208 

0 


I 


2 
8 


70 

4 
1 


140 

2 

41 


67 


4 
91 


9 
1 
1 
2 
I 
87 


Indastrisl  beard- 
ing schools. 


Disesses. 


1 
8 


1 
18 


Deaths. 


107 
..... 


1 
22 


4 
8 

I 

21 

17 

9 

288 

2 

8 


13 


27 


1 
2 

481 

3 

12H 

11 


5 

0 

22 


10 


10 
12 


1 

i 
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Aggregate  of  the  /aregaing  tabU$ — Continaed. 


DISEASES. 


Clam  IV. -DISEASES  OF  SPECIAL 
OBG  A  Ni^-Oontinaed. 

Okobb  I.— Ths  Skim— Continaed. 


ntioari* 

Wen 

Whitlow  (onychift) 

Olber  diteeiee  of  tbia  order 


Obdbh  II.— Thb  Etb. 


Agenoiee. 
Dieeaees.   Deaths. 


A^noy  boarding 
•cdooIa. 


I  I 

DiseaaeB.   Deaths. 


AbaceM  of  oamnole 

Abeoeaa  of  oomea 

Astigmatism 

Cataract • 

CeUoUtia.  orbital 

Coi^janctivltis 

Contusion  of  slobe 

Ihior  JO  adenitis 

Ectopia  papiUie 

ExophtnJalmoa 

Fistnla,  laohrjmal 

Foreign  bodies  in  cornea,  etc . 

Qlancoma 

Urjories  (orbital) 

Indo-oboroiditis 

Iritis 

Kerato-coninnctivitis 

Kerato-globoa 

Kerato-Iritis 

Ocdosion  of  pnpil 

Opaoitic«  (corar A,  Titreotis) . . 

PaoophthalmitiA 

Perforating  wooud  of  cornea. 

Frrabyopia  (long  sightj 

Pterygium 

Retinitis 

Bcleritis 

Sta  phy  loma 

Uloer  (conjunctival,  corneal) 
Other  diseases  of  this  order. . 


1 

16 
74 


4 
12 


I 


18  , 
35 


7 

1 

4,110 

62 


1 

2 

2 

12 

1 

5 

1 

21 

42 


1.383 

4 


Oedbb  III.— Thb  Eab. 

Abscess  (eztrmal  meatus,  etc.) 

Aspergiilns 

Deafbess 

Fissure  of  lobule 

Foreign  bodies  in  external  meatus 

Inflammation  (of  aunde,  etc.) 

Impacted  cerumen 

Labyrinth,  diseaacs  of 

Mastoiditis 

(Halffla 

Otitis 

Rapture  (of  mannbrial  plexua,  etc.) 

Ulcer  of  atirlcle 

CLAM  y.-MISCELLAKK<)US.       | 

OBDBB  I.-POISOHB. 

Acids 

Alcohola 

Alkalies 

Alkaloids  and  their  salu 

Aneathetioa,  etc 

AaphyxiatJon  by  carbon  dioxide,  etc 

Metals  and  their  salu 

Nonmetals 

PlanU 

Poiaonona  stings  sntl  bites I 

PtoB«aines  and  toxalbumriM ' 


0 
1 

19 
8 
1 
2 

2U 
1 
2 
5 

48 
1 


58 
1 
2 
1 
5 

54 
7 
1 


5  I 


no 

]«i 

1 

2 


1 
1 


Obobb  U — SoBfUirAi^ 
SttHon  A— BsfMia  mm4  }«imU. 

«•) 


AnchTlosla  (flbrooa, 

Cmrtm 

Dialocatioaa   


r 


2 

1  ,, 

2  . 

4    '. 
29  , 


2  ,. 


•(• 


1  < 


29 
1 


8 


S 

10 

3 


16 
61 


lodnstrial  beard- 
ing schools. 


Diseasea.    Deaths. 


3 
19 


720 


1 

i 


1 
« 
I 


1 

38 
1 


IS 


3 

2 


1     

I 

I 
I 
I  I 

1 
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Aggregate  of  the  foregoing  tables — Continued. 


DISEASES. 


Clabb  y.— MISC£LLANBOUS-Ck>n- 
tinaed. 

Obdeb  n.— Suboioal— Continned. 

BiUion  A—Bmm  tmdj<fint$—C<mViL 

I  hirvAtore  of  spine  (aagalar,  lateral ) . . . 
Fracturee  (simple  comxninntedf  oompli- 

oated,  oomponnd,  etc.) 

Sprains  —  - ■ 

Sobluxation  (knee,  lower  jaw) 

Sjmoritis 

Other  diseases  of  this  section 


Agencies. 


Diseases. 


B$etian  B^Ths  tqft  parta. 


Abscess 

Bites,  nonpoisonoos 

Boms 

Contractions  (arm,  arteries,  etc) 

CJontnsion  (braise) 

Extrarasion  (blood  intestinal,  con- 
tents, etc) 

Frostbite 

Gangrene  (acnte) 

Laceration 

KsTus  (birthmark) 

Piles  (hemorrhoids) 

Other  diseases  and  injnries  of  this  sec- 
tion, including  gon-shot  wounds 


100 
160 

2 
17 

9 


64 

4 
191 

4 
202 

2 
22 

1 
52 

1 
45 

183 


Deaths. 


Agen 


HOT  boarding 
s<mools. 


Diseases. 


19 
29 


3 
1 


80 
2 

32 
1 

70 


4 

is 


1 

48 


Deaths. 


Industrial  board- 
ing schools. 


Diseases. 


23 

66 


2 

4 


82 

1 

25 


66 


1 

1 

13 


2 
61 


Deaths. 


8UB6ICAL  OPEKATIONS,  ETC. 


OPEBATIOm.* 


Abscission  of  cornea,  etc 

Acnpressive  in  aneurism,  etc 

Amputations 

Aspirating 

(Rustics 

Circomcision  for  phimosis 

DilAtation  (of  urethra,  of  anus) 

Divisions  or  direct  cuttings  (colotomy,  etc.)  — 

Enucleation 

Excision  (of  elbow,  etc.) 

Fracture  setting I. 

Indsion  and  drainage  of  abscesses 

LiiEafenrs  (in  aneurisms,  etc.) 

I^otritv  in  gravel 

Tapping  (paracentesis) 

Other  operations,  including  extraction  of  teeth. 


DBATH8.*t 


Death  by  accident. 
Death  by  homicide 
Suicide 


BnTH8.t 


Male 

Female 

Indians 

Half  breeds 
Whitee 


TAOCINATKD. 


SncoessfalW — 
UnsnooessfuUy. 


Agencies. 


2 
2 

17 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
6 
1 

14 
8 
1 
1 
3 

54 


81 

14 

6 


1,049 

1,096 

1,796 

330 

19 


706 
229 


Agency 
boarding 
schools. 


2 
1 
1 


2 

i 


877 
109 


Industrial 
boarding 
schools. 


2 
"l 


2 

4 


966 
244 


*  Not  included  in  aggregate  of  diseases  and  deaths. 

t  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  the  agency  nhysioians.  For  births  snd 
deaths  as  reported  hj  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages 
568  to  584. 
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▲fenoj   bo* Mine 

•eboolt 

ladiutrUl  honrdtm 


A§§r90ta€  itf  ^  fartg^mf  tolf«t— Continnad. 


Tolil. 


T»k«Bt1o1t 

orii\|ared 

dunof 

the  year. 


If.  sot  17.5«)*1.86» 

I 
8,508)    8,»3<*    198 


,508) 


8.800;    too? 
90,828;  88.780 


I 


BMolto. 


^  J 

H     .ft 


1.232!  1.8001  18.458  18,8X7 
118|    8.5871    8,511 


180j    8.88IJ    S.87S;      188 
180(  1,815;  Cool  16,8C7i  S8.m  8.SI4 


SaatM)  diMonttBOtdt  8  at  8tottti« 


*XselMlT»ef  0  wA OmtJbM  sadO ai  TUadreMi  (tf  BiatM)  diMOBttBOMi  3  at  wtni«  •naey  • 
iBff  Mhwa,  and  8  of  Snto  fie  ladiutcial  oohool  onittod  beoMM  UeoBploto,  SOtsaUt  f  M  W 
oooool  traiaforred  to  afoaey  aelwoL 


C.  X.  Pn  JC  O. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN 
CHICAGO,  ILL,  UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  APRIL  10,  1894, 


FOR 


FURNISHING  SUPPLIES 

AND 

I 

TRANSPOETATION  OF  SAME, 

VOR 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


FOB  FISCAL  YEAB  189S. 


6T7 
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Ahstraoi  of  proposals  received  and  contracU  atoarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  under  adrar^ 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote*  mtee 
BACON. 


1 

Points  of  dellyery. 

* 

1 
1 

1 
1 

53 

s 

0 

1 

• 

1 

1 
3 

• 

i 

• 

Lewis  F.  Swift. 

1 

Phnnix  school ....................  Aris. . 

Pounds. 

6,000 
562,000 
662,360 
562,360 
662,360 
662.000 
186.000 
850,000 
20,0UO 
20,000 
600,000 
120,000 
160,000 
110,000 
562,360 
562,360 
562,000 

Pounds. 
569,000' 

.14 

.16 

2 

Chioaffo HI.. 

niiifYSim  or  ITftnftafi  f!itv 

i'075 

cT^tO  1 

a 

4 

. 

5 

SioozCity Iowa.. 

ivAVAmmAnt  warAhonse.  affenov. ........r..... 

6 

8.22 

7 

8 

......•., 

9 

............ 

10 

.. 

11 

SioDx  City,  or  Omaha 4. 

St.Panl Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Omaha  or  Kansas  Citv. ........rr, ...... 

1 

1? 

•**•••*••*•* 

1 
1 

13 

•••••• 

1 

14 

16 

............ 

d  7.316' 

16 

17 

8.'ii 

1 

BABLBY. 


18 
19 
SO 
21 
32 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Colorado  River  Asency. 
Colorado  Elver  School. . 


.Aris. 


Agenoy  and  school 

Pnosnix  School Aris. 

San  Carlos  Agency Aris. 

Fort  Yoma  School Cal. 

Omaha  and  Wlnnehago  Agency Kehr. 

Uintah  Agency Utah. 


20,000 

8,700 

28,700 

15,000 

64,000 

60,000 

10,000 

100 

100 

si8,roo 


]S,000 


60,000 

io,ooo 


a  One-third  of  the  bacon  to  be  delivered  September;  one-third  of  the  bacon  to  Ibe  delivered 
ber ;  one- third  of  the  bacon  to  be  delivered  January,  1886,  or  later.    In  case  of  any  lots  of  bao<m  being 
wanted  urgently,  will  be  famished  on  a  few  days'  notice,  if  not  over  6,000  to  26,000  pound  lots. 

frMyopuon. 
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ti$eaumt  of  April  10,  1894,  far  furnishing  supplies ,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  service, 

ttt  whloh  oontnusta  hAve  been  awarded.] 

BACON. 


I 


m 

Q 


M 

s 

CO 


6 


00 

s 

i 

m 


.a 


0 


^ 

;z; 


I 


I 


u 


H 


u 

o 


H 


O 

o 


iS 


s 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 


8.60 


6.08 


a8.625 


7.47 


09.44 


.105 
.115 


8.10 


7.47 
7.07 
7.47 


7.60 


BARLEY. 


.0325 
.0339 

3.94 

3.24 

18 

10 

3.47 
2.99 

20 

l.il4 

1 

21 

1.57 

1.57   

1.50 

22 

1 - 

23 

.Oiii    tllTA  '2-77 

1.09 

24 

2.15 
2.98 

25 

1 

2ff 

e  All  or  any  part.  \  Theae  prioes  do  not  allow  for  clear  sidea  to  be  burlapped  or  buried  in  aalt.    Will 
d  AU  or  any  part.  >      deliver  at  Chicago,  Kanaaa  City,  or  Omaba. 
•If  any  ia  wanted  in  Jnly,  Angnat,  or  September,  make  it  $9.14« 


REPORT   OP   THE   RECBETARY   OF   THE  INTERIOR. 
AMrael  of  propotal*  tvoaleetf  «•<{  WNtraelf  swaitM  <■  CMoago,  III.,  under 

[Sot*.— Figarrm  In  Iirge  typa  deiMto  ntsa 


Folntasf  dellniT. 


^ 

s 

J? 

1 

^ 

» 

cS 

imdi. 

«IM 

I  8u  CuloB  rem  ApHbu,  Wklla  Hot 

{  Su  CwlM  Fort  Aptobc  8oh(K>l 

>  Ifiuwia  (tm  SonlbeTD  ni«  Agtocy) . . 
.  SoathBB  Dta  A(SH7 


■  In  ana  or  two  dellTolM  irhcn  raqnlrad.    Cattle  M  per  ipaetftrntlon*. 

bAanqolred. 

e  In  one  or  tm  dellTnlea. 

dDtHrsrlesmoBOi^,  w»qiilnd,to  DeonnbrrlSi  thsn  aanalsntto  lutts  Hiiy 
toend  of  oontiKit.    Hmo  alb— '■-'■—"-'""  '  '"        ' 


t)  at  M.U,  to  Deoembn  Bl 


SDellirared  monUQ;.    Prlrilan  of  gnabig  ■  inaoknia;  of  cattle  to  SU  amoant  of  « 
DellTBnd  ■•  raqmna.    PrlVile|e  of  fnulDf  a  tnncleiMf  af  oMtle  to  Oil  Ktooant  ol 
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advertUemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fmrniMng  9uppU99f  ete. — Continaed. 

«l  wUeh  eontraeto  !>«▼«  beon  Awarded.] 

BESF  (&B088). 


6 

i 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

5 

i3 

• 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Henry  A.  Koster. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

3' 

i 

\ 

m 

1 

' 

......... 

1       

a2.43 
•2.48 

e9.9ff 

C2.S5 

8 

6 

7 

»3.M 

d9.9« 

ffl.97 
A2.17 

...... 

n2.19 

/1.W 

/i.oy 
/i.yr 

mi.rs 

k 

I    8 

....!... 

1    0 

1 

..j.. ....... 

tio 

1 

11 

• 

12 

' 1 1 

/1. 87 

/i.e? 

/1.W 

13 

!                  ' 

14 

•a.... .. 

16 
16 

17 

'"****** 

17 1.64 

A1.04 

j... ! 

/1. 97 

18 

i2.96 

10 
20 

iiiJii' 

12.76 

ifc3.50 

ifca.io 

ifc2.00 

ifc3.ia 

ifc3.50 

ifc8.eu 

ifc4.00 
Jb4.10 
»4.80 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

t 

' 

iDelirered  OMmtbly,  or.  if  ileeired,  semiinoiithly,  for  Jnly,  Angnet,  September,  October,  May,  and 
Jirae.    Cattle  aa  per  specifications. 


j  Cattle  aocording  to  apecifloationa,  weekly  d^iyeries,  or  aa  aenrioe  may  require. 
ifcJnly,  $3.50;  Angitst,  $8.10;  September,  October,  and  November,  $2.00;  December,  $3.10;  Jannary, 
$3.50;  February,  $3.60;  March  and  April,  $4;  May,  $4.10;  Jnne,  $8.80.    Cattle  aa  per  apedflcatioini. 


▲▼erage,  $6.45. 
I  Weekly  deUvery. 

m  Monthly,  tnm  Jnly  1, 1884,  to  Deoember  31, 1804. 
n  Monthly  deliverlea.    Katire  Arlaona  cattle,  with  priyilege  to  graae  on  reaerratlon  or  ent  hay  If 
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Ah9ir€iei  ofpropo$alB  received  and  oontraeU  atearded  in  Chicago,  III., 

[NoTB.— FlgarM  In  Urge  typ«  donate  rate* 
BXBF  (OBOSS)— CoQtinued. 


I 

a 


] 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
• 
10 
U 

la 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
20 

ai 

23 
23 
24 

25 
ft 
27 
28 


Points  of  delivery. 


Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho. 


Lemhi  Ajranoy 

Lemhi  School 

Lemhi  Ageney  and  Schocri. 
Wild  Bioe  River  School... 
Blaokfbet  Agency 


Idaho.. 


I 

3 


.Minn.. 
.Mont.. 


Pwmds, 
260.000 


126.000J 
20,000 

145,000 

21.000 

1,400,000 


fS.2» 


1.4m%t— 


Crow  Agency Mont..       1.600,000      i,««0,«QO 


FortBellraap  i^gency Mont. 


900,000 


AU 


\ 


•  Will  deUrer  monthly  ontfl  October  1, 1894.  and  then  make  final  deUvviy, 
cattle. 
6  One  delivery  in  Jnir,  enongh  to  last  nntO  October^  then  final  delivery,  inclndinc  in< 

0  Any  beef  required  In  May  and  Jaiio,  1895.  33  per  cent  extra  to  |irice  named  (9lTt). 
All  cattle  native  northern  Idaho  and  adjoining  State*, 
d  As  required  from  July  I  to  November  1.  then  enfficlent  to  lail  nntll  May  1 1  daring  May 

aa  required. 

«  One  deUvery  laat  of  Aognat  or  first  of  Septonber.  AB  settle  native  northern  Idaho  and 
Staue. 

/First  as  required  from  Jnlv  1  to  Kovember  Ij  second  snAcisnt  to  last  Crsa  Kovember  1 
tnird  as  required  daring  May  and  June. 

1  Cattle  as  per  speciflcationii. 
One^fonrtb  of  all  cattle  deli  vered  to  be  cows.    In  case  of  shortage  after  November  1  to  May  1 
1  am  prepared  to  and  will  supply  soeh  shortage  if  called  upon  so  to  do  by  not  mere 
delivery, 
ff  One  deUvery  to  be  made  in  Jnlv  to  last  until  NoTrmber  1;  one  in  NovMsber  to  last  to 
A  In  one  delivery  whenever  callea.    Cattle  as  per  speciflcstious. 
i  Delivery  as  r«quired  July  1  to  October  20,  then  balance,  including  increase,  if  any. 
J  If  May  and  June  delivery  wanted  I  will  Iwniah  equal  proportion  each  month. 
k  As  required. 

Privilege  of  gradng  cattle  and  cutting  and  stacking  h^y  on 
tana-wintored  cattle. 

1  As  rsqulred. 

mFron  July  to  October  as  required,  then  final  delivery,  includtng 
n  For  any  beef  required  io  Msv  and  June.  1896.  add  33  per  cent  to  prlee  WMmtd  (9t.7t| 
All  cattle  native  northern  Idaho  and  adjoining  Htatsa. 
e  As  required.    Double- wintered  Montana  ca^e. 
p  July.  V  Mareh  and  April, 

f  August.  wMay. 

r  Septomber,  OetolMT,  and  Hovember.  a  J  noe^ 

sDecember.  Cattle   M   per   ti 

f  January. 

.ttFebrnaiy. 


aadJi 


toMayl 


JnlyL 
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odverHsement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  fupplies,  eio. — Con  tinned. 

at  wlitoh  oontraoU  bave  been  awardod.] 

BEEF  (GROSS)— Oontinved. 


1 

• 

• 

M 

1 

• 

1 

i 
1. 

i 
1 

! 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

• 

»: 

1 

^ 

a* 

gi 

ri 
4 

^ 

CO 

• 

r 

i 

& 

.0 

>9 
0 

tf5l.lff 

12.50 

6127 
tf8.02 

d2.64 
"5.» 

•5.«7 

♦6.77 

• 

1 

2 

S2.«6 

"•.67 

/8.00 
/8.00 

y2.87 

3 

4 

5 



1 

6 

X2.O7 

13.21 

7 

28.17 
«»2.79 

i2.8tf 

*8.47 

jfc3.47 

o9.93i 

*2.8« 

p8.50 
08.10 

8 

9 

n3.71 

d2.73i 

r2.00 

10 

#3.10 

11 

(8.50 

12 

«8.60 

18 

•4.00 

14 

W4.10 

15 

ff8.80 

16 

J)  8.  50 
O3.10 

s9.4r 

«2.«7 

•2.69 
»3.15 

•3.000 

17 

18 

r2.90 

•3.27 

•8.10 

19 

#8.10 

20 

18.50 

21 

tt8.60 

22 

•  4.00 

28 

W4.10 

24 

«8.80 

!  25 
»3.15'  26 

"3.00   27 

•'2.55   28 

U8.80  20 

y  In  one  or  two  deUrories  aa  reqolrod.    Cattle  as  per  apeoifloatioiis. 

^DeUrered  ae  required  weekly. 

1  Am  reqaired. 

•Montbly. 

•Ae  required  from  Jaly  1  to  Noyember  1, 1894,  then  final  delivery  for  balance  of  the  year. 

•  As  reqaired  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1804,  then  enoagh  to  last  to  May  1, 1805,  with  the  increase 
if  any  reqaired,  as  reqaired  then  daring  May  and  Jane,  1895. 

•As  reqaired  from  July  1, 1804,  to  Jane  80, 1895. 

lH^ative  j£oDtans  bora  and  brea  cattle. 

'•  As  reqaired  firom  Jaly  1, 1894,  to  November  1, 1894,  then  saffloient  to  last  ontil  H*y  1, 1895. 

'For  May  and  Jane,  1895,  as  reqaired. 

t*  As  reqaired  monthly. 
Doable- wintered  Montana  oattle.    Asks  privilege  to  graze  cattle  or  oat  hay  at  any  of  the  agencies 
that  may  be  awarded. 
•As  reqnued  for  issue  in  Dec«nber,  1894,  January,  February.  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1895. 
AB or  fums.    Native  Wyomin{|[  oattle.    To  have  privilege  of  holding  osttle  to  fill  contract  on  reservation 
without  charge.    If  quantity  is  to  be  increased  over  tt^t  specified,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  Ootober, 

!1894> 
'•  As  reqiiired. 
"Monthly. 
I'As  reqaired  until  November  1, 1894,  then  enoagh  to  last  to  May  1, 1886w 
"May  snd  June,  1895,  as  required. 
Bid  !•  fbr  Montana  oattle. 
MNet  beef.    Will  deliver  weekly  proportionately. 
■•Net  beef.    Would  like  to  nse  slaugnterhouse  at  agency  when  requlreC 
wNsftbecf.   DeUvery  as  required.  1185,000  pounda^ 

•  Nat  beei;  115.000  pwinda. 
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Ab$traet  o/propotdU  reoMved  and  coi^traets  awarded  in  ChieagOf  lU.,  wndgr 

[Kon.— llcnres  In  Inge  type  dflfioto : 
BKVF  (&R08S)— Contlnned. 


i 

a 


1 

2 
t 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 


Pointa  of  dellvsry. 


Port  Peck  Agonoy Mont. 


Tongue  Rirer  Agency Mont. 


Jicarilla  Agency X.  Mex. 

Meecalero  Agency N.  Mex . 


FortBerthold  Agency...N.Dftk. 
Fort  Stereneon  School, .  .19^.  Dak . 
Standing  Bock  Agency.. M.  Dak. 


i 

5S 


i 
I 

« 

3 


Pounda. 
1,600.0001 


t200,000 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 
Kiowa  Agency Okla., 


400.000 
325,000 

400,000 

47,500 

2,000,000 


2,000.000 
'8,000,000 


Poundt. 

],ao«,ooo 


1,90«, 


I 


i 

I 

i 


a2.79i 
68.25 


o 
u 


400,000 
»95,000 


400,000 
47,900 


08.251/8.88 
ci5l.O9!*«.10 

<8.87 
•8.101 


I 

I 

8 

XI 

O 


a 

I 

38 


*8. 80(^8.  m 

'8.1011&87 
*2.90  <2L87 
•3,10  #8. IT 
•8.80 
•3,80 
•4.00! 
♦4.10, 
•8.301 


9,000,000  a*i.  80 

68.19 


9^ff0,000 
9,000,000 


•8.50lkt.( 

•3.10K2.I 

•2.90^8.! 

•8.10. 

•8.60 

•8.60 

♦4.00 

•4.10 

•3,80 


a  As  required  from  Jnly  1  to  November  1,  then  snfflcient  to  laat  i^itll  May  1, 1895. 

6  For  May  and  June  an  required. 

Askft  pririlege  to  grase  cattle  or  cut  hay  at  any  of  the  agencies  that  may  be  awarded.    Doobla-wlB- 
tered  Montana  cattle. 

c  Monthly,  and  If  accepted,  aaka  privilege  of  outtinff  hay  en  reaenre  toproteot  deUreiiea. 

d  As  required  until  November  1, 1894,  then  enough  to  last  to  May  1, 1895. 

0  May  and  June,  aa  required. 
,Bid  ia  for  Montana  cattle. 
V  Aa  required,  native  and  double- wintered  cattle,  deliveries  in  February,  March,  and  Aprfl,  to  be 
fed  cattle.    If  accepted,  with  range  and  hay  privilege  of  the  reaervation. 

«Aa  required. 
As  required  to  November  1,  then  final  deliverr. 
i  As  required  to  November  1,  thMi  sufficient  to  May  1, 1805. 
i  During  May  and  Jane,  1885,  will  deliver  aa  requiivd  one-sixth  of  total  amount. 
,  All  native  and  double-winterpd  Montana  cattle. 

i'ifc  Native  and  double  wintered  cattle;  Ueliveriea  monthly  to  November  1,  then  all  required  to  May  If. 
I  For  one  delivery  in  May  and  one  in  June. 
If  accepted,  with  range  and  hay  privilege  of  tiie  reservation. 

'  m  Aa  required  fh>m  July  1  to  November  1, 1894,  then  aufHcient  to  laat  until  May  1, 1895. 
n  For  May  and  June.  Iw5. 

o  As  required,  until  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  fill  the  contract, 
p  Aa  required  for  the  entire  year. 
Native  or  double- wintered  cattle. 

9  Deliveries  monthly,  or,  if  desired,  semimonthly,  for  July,  Aogoat,  September,  Oetober,  Kaj, 
June.    Cattle  accordinff  to  speciflcationa. 
r  Aa  required,  or  weekly  aelivedes.    All  to  be  Colorado  native  0ftttl9» 
t  As  required, 
t  Monthly. 
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iidverUsemmt  of  April  10,  1894^  for  fwrMMmg  mnpfhtky  €io. — Continued. 

at  whioh  oootnett  luiTe  been  awarded.] 

BSSF  (GROSS)— Continiied. 


• 

►k 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
•3 

.3 

• 

• 
• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

3 

• 

a 

• 

0 

• 

* 

• 
c 

3 

1 

• 

a 

3 

• 

0 

c 
0 

• 

• 

CO 

• 

• 

• 

o 
a 

1 

« 

1 

0. 

or 

i 

1 

• 
• 

• 

0 
a  . 

1 

» 

1 

a 

m2.60 
n8.29 



1 
3 

8 

4 

5 

e9.M> 

0 

p8.87 

q9.W 

r2.76 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
13 
13 

93.87 

#2.7^ 

14 

<9.35 

16 

«3.35 

16 

, 

w3*34  y8.30 

17 

18 

r7.87 

ili.y9  «fi.  10 

f7.20-  ia 

13.34 

y8.36 

"  * 

20 

•8.10 

<2.76 

•8.74 

13.39 

•8.00 

...... 

21 

22 

•8.60 

U3.09 

S3 
24 

26 
36 
27 
28 
29 

9  2.77 

93.57 

1 

•  !9.yi 

2. 49  J 
9.49i 

80 

1              ' 

1                    • 

•2.M 

81 

1 

u  Delireiy  u  required  to  Norember  1,  then  RollieiMit  to  laiit  nntil  May  1;  May  and  Juneas  required. 

V I  agree  to  deliver  beef  a«  reqnired  trcm  Julv  l  to  liecomber  1, 1894,  either  monthly  or  semimoutbly, 
then  sniUoieBt  to  last  until  March  1, 1896 ;  beef  to  be  deliTored  by  the  lat  of  December. 

«0  All  beef  called  for  in  March,  April,  May,  and  Joae. 

m  Between  July  1  and  November  i. 

y  Between  May  1  and  July  1. 

s  To  be  delivered  on  or  before  December  1, 1894.  in  not  more  than  two  deliveriea. 

>  Beef  called  for  later  than  December  1,  or  in  Marob,  April,  May.  and  June,  1896.  Will  famish  net 
beef  at  16.97,  in  not  more  than  two  deliveries  and  not  later  than  December  15,  IStU. 

•  Aa  reqnired  fh>m  July  1  to  November  1. 1894,  then  enoneh  to  last  until  May  1, 1896;  May  and 
June  as  reooired.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  beef  to  be  duivered  during  May  and  June.  Will 
not  furnish  May  and  June  unless  awarded  whole  contract. 

's  For  July  end  August,  1894. 

•  For  September  and  October,  and  enough  in  November  to  last  until  May  1, 1896. 

•  For  May  and  June,  1896. 
Monthly  deliveries  aa  reonlred.    Cattle  northern  raised.    I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  herding 

,on  reservation.    Average  or  bid  claimed,  |2.93|. 

•  As  required,  four  months  com  fed. 
''July  to  November;  delivery  as  required  firom  July  1  to  November  It  then  sufficient  to  last  to 

^y  1 1896. 

•  May  and  June;  during  May  and  June  as  required. 
,  Cattle  according  to  speciflcationB. 
'•  Net  beef.    Deuvered  to  agent  in  equal  quarters. 

•  For  July,  $8.60;  for  August,  $3.10;  for  September,  October,  and  November,  $2.90:  for  December, 
$8.10;  for  January,  $3.50;  for  February,  $3.00;  for  March  and  April,  $4. ;  for  May,  $4.10;  foirJune, 
$8.80.    OatUe  as  perspeoiflcations.    Average  price,  $3.46  per  owt. 
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Abstraoi  of  proposals  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  Chicago,  IIU,  under 

[Nora.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  nUee 
BSEF  (GROSS)— Contlnned. 


• 

• 

•8 

s 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

•      1 

^ 

• 

as 

as 

§ 
1 

i 

9 

3 

7! 

8 

1 

1 

1 

6 

• 

M 

Poundi. 

Poimd«. 

1 

Oherenne  River  a  gAwnw.    ft,  TiAk 

1,200«000 

1,90«,000 

a2.90 

03.90 

#2.80 

2 

^^Wmi^^^g  ^VtfMBSnF   ^m^^  W  ^^*      ^BMi^KV^MB^^^V  ••^•••••»  M#W    ^"^  ^^F^^  • 

63.10 

(2.86 

3 

e3.60 

ttl.80 

u2.9» 

4 

d3.80 

i9.yo 

19.60 

V8.i5 

5 

08.70 

10  8.50 

6 

/2.20 

Zil.90 

«3.80 

7 

m3.30 

y3.65 

8 

n3.60 

S8.03 

9 

o3.y» 

18.28 

10 

|>4.0« 

11 

93.y» 

12 

r3.4« 

a  July,  August,  September,  snd  October. 
6  November, 
tf  December. 

dJanoary,  Febmary,  March,  and  April. 
sMfty. 
/Jane. 

See  remarks  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  which  applv  to  this  also. 

f    Orff  this  bid  is 


I;  November,  o  March. 
Aukost.       I  December.    |>  April. 
iSepusnber.  m  January.     <7May. 
K)ctober.       n  February.   rJone. 


f  July.  August,  and  September. 

I  October. 

tt  November. 

V  December. 

w  January. 

X  February  and  March. 

y  April. 

sMay. 

ijuue. 


not  the  lowestL  and  is  not  accepted, 
then  I  will  famish  600,000  pounds  gross  beef  at  Crow 
Creek,  S.  Dak.,  and  650,000  pounds  gross  beef  at  Lower 
Brule,  S.  Dak.,  as  called  for,  at  the  suae  prloe  for  each 
month  above  offered  for  Cheyenne  River  Agency.  Cftttle 
according  to  specifications. 
Average  $3.24,  to  be  delivered  every  month  of  contnMt  year  to 
cover  monthly  current  issues  and  to  conform  to  spedfleatiops 
governing  requirements.  Bidder  to  have  the  privilege  of  puttinjr 
up  bay  and  holding  cattle  for  winter  issues  on  reservation,  u 
agreeable  with  Department.  Cattle  to  be  hay  fed  during  winter. 
Contract  to  embrace  any  number  of  months  to  be  taken  eonseeu- 
Uvely  that  may  be  selected,  and  with  deliveries  each  month  as 
required  of  amount  not  less  than  monthly  issues.  Cattle  as  per 
specifications.  If  contract  for  this  agency  is  not  awarded  me  I 
will  ftimish  600,000  pounds  beef  at  Crow  Creek  and  660,000  at 
Lower  Brule  Agencies,  8.  Dak.,  under  the  same  terms  and  at  the 
same  figures  as  specified  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1805:  those  two  months  I  will  furnish.  May  at 
$3.40  and  June  at  $3.  If  monthly  deliveries,  as  proposed  above, 
are  not  satiafisctory,  will  then  deliver  cattle  as  xequlied  by  the 
Department  at  above  prices. 
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advertitement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumi$hing  $upplie9,  0to.— Continaad 

m%  whioh  oontracU  hftre  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (GBOSS)— Canttimed. 


H 


«8.28 
•8.M 


S 


«4.00 


•8.23 
•8.07 
•5.83 


d 
»? 


»8.00 

•2.76 

•8.75 

»8.66 


"8.00 
"8.20 
>»8.85 
»*2.95 
'•3.20 
i«3.80 
"8.10 
»^4.00 


»8.20 
••8.20 
»2.90 


i 

m 

8 


«8.67 
««3.37 
••3.47 
•»8.M 
••3.60 
»3.(» 
••3. 70 
»8.80 
••3.48 
08.40 


"8.2476 


• 

^ 

6 

a 

1 

1 

• 

iS 

m 

& 

• 

• 

5 

o 

S 

i 
S 

r 

H 

H 

8.84 

••8.60 
••8.00 
•■2.80 
••8.00 
•'8.80 
••8.40 
••8.70 
"8.90 
♦•8.70 

«3.27 

I 

i 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


\ 


'•July  to  November.    Delivery  m  reqnired  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1804,  then  anffiofent  to  last  Co 

May  1.1895.  ^         -^ 

•May  ana  Jane  aa  required. 
^    CMtle  aocordineto  specifications. 

•  See  remarks  for  Kosebod  Aeency,  which  apply  also  to  this. 

•To  be  delivered  as  required  In  tluly,  Aufusi,  September;  balance  delivered  in  October. 
•Deliver  full  amount  as  required. 

Double  wintered  or  native. 
'  For  July.  Auffust,  and  September,  1894. 
•For  October,  November,  and  December,  1894. 
•For  January.  February,  and  March,  1896. 
>«For  April.  May,  and  June,  1896. 

To  be  monthly  deliveries  as  required.  Cattle  northern  raised.  I  am  to  paatnre  and  pat  ap  hay  on 
reservation  for  cattle  to  be  turned  in.  If  I  am  awarded  Standing  Rook,  Coeyenne  River  is  not  to  be 
considered.    Average  price  claimed,  $3.2876. 

!■  As  required  during  J  uly,  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  1894. 
'•As  required  during  December,  1894,  and  June,  1895. 
*•  As  reqnired  during  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1896. 
**  Monthly  for  months  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  NoTerober,  1894. 
"Monthly  for  months  of  December,  1894,  and  June,  1895. 
'•Monthly  fur  months  of  January,  Febrnarv,  March,  April,  and  Mav,  1895. 
''  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  laat  to  May  1, 1885. 


*•  Daring  May  and  June  aa  required. 
*•  As  required. 


M  Monthly. 

"  As  required  from  Jnly  1  to  November  1,  then  soffiolent  to  last  until  May  1.    Daring  May  and 

June  as  required. 
^    Cattle  accordlug  to  specifications. 
"Delivered  as  required.    Hay  fed  during  winter. 
"Monthlv,  firom  July  1  to  November  1. 

"Novemoer.  ••December.  "January.  •'February.  "March. 

"April,  May.  and  June. 

"As  requirea  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sofflcient  to  last  to  May  1.    Hay  fed  during  winter. 
"  For  May  and  June,  delivered  as  required.    Hay  fed  daring  winter. 

"Delivery  as  required.    Contractor  to  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle  and  putting  up  hay  on  reaer 
Tition.    CMtle  to  oe  hay  fed  in  winter,  if  necessary,  and  to  be  according  to  apeciUcations. 
"July. 
"August. 

"  September,  October,  and  November. 
"December. 
"January. 
"February. 

"March  and  April.    Average,  $3.80  per  cwt.    Cattle  as  per  apeolfloatioiiii* 
"May. 

*>  June.  I 

"  Aa  required  from  J nly  1, 18M.  to  Jnly  1 ,  1896. 
*  Beef  net.    Thia  means  slaughtered  and  delivered  aa  reqoiradt 
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Abiiraot  ofpropo$tU$  received  oiui  oontraote  atoarded  •»  CkioagOf  lU., 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  Urge  t^pe  deaoU 
BBBF  (GBOSa)~Coii«lniied. 
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i 

Points  of  delireiy. 
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^ 
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33 

3 

53 
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a 
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►' 

Poundi, 

PoumJ#. 

1 

Crow  Creek  Accney ••• 8. Dak..     hchi-OOO 

IIOO.#«9 

a2.90 

«S.2» 

t2.lt 

^^m^^  W9     ^^m^r^^^m    m  ■  j%^*  ■■  ^^ J     •■••••••*••••••••••••••  vvvva  vi^^*  ^K^^m^m  • 

^p^r^rj^F^r^ 

68.10 

e3.50 

<2.» 

da.  to 

i2.70 
^2.60 

«3.70 

/S.20 

1X90 

»3.ao 

fiXOO  1 

•  2.70  ' 

10 

114.00 

11 

ft.  70 

12 

• 

rt.40 

this. 


Cbeyenne  Bireir  Ageaoy 


I 


9  July,  Angiisl^  Septenber,  and  Oelober. ) 

b  November.  I 

c  December.  i  See  remarks  for  Pine  Ridge  Agents,  wliSoh  applj 

d  Jsnnaiy.F^broary,  March,  and  AprlL  \     this. 

sMsy. 

/Jane.  J 

{•KL-t      fiwISSl!^*  SYShi^'  ]  If  Cheyenne  River  Agency  oAr  isnotaocepted 

?^];t^iler.L'5::S?i?:?MS?.M    Jnif^iJcationsriimarksforC 

/October,      n February,  r. Tune.    J     •pp»y«»«*o 

M  July,  Angust,  and  September.  ^ 

I  October. 

«  November. 

vDeoember. 

«9  January. 

»  Febmary  and  ICardh. 

y  April. 

sMay. 

iJnne. 


Not  to  be  oonaidered  if  bid  for  Cheyenne  Blver  Agency  is 
Remarks  for  Cheyenne  River  Agency  apply  in  ihis  case. 


*  July  to  November,  delivery  as  required,  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1884.  then  snfBeient  tm 

May  1, 1806. 

*  May  and  June  as  required. 


last  to 


Cattle  according  to  specifications. 

*  See  remarks  lor  Koeebud  Agency. 

•  As  required,  monthly.    Doable  wintered  or  nativo. 
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advertUement  of  April  iOf  1894f  for  furniahing  sappliea,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded.] 

BEBF  (aROSS)— ContSnaed. 
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*3.11 

12.85 

•3.74 

tt2.95 

«3.45 

to  8. 50 
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JB8.80 

«3.«5 

S8.40 

18.00 

«4.00 
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•8.49 
•5.88 


•8.09 
'3.89 
•3.40 
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•3.tlO 
>«3.00 

»il.50 
'•9.90 
'•3.10 
»3.*^0 
»3.60 
*'3.80 
»3.40 


»8.48 
»8.28 
«2.90 
"2.83 
»8.68 
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»«8.10 
«3.00 
••2.80 
«2.75 
••2.70 
••2.80 
••3.20 
«8.80 
••3.40 
»»3.70 

»«3.eo 

••3.40 


■•8.00 
•»3.20 
••3.30 
»3.49 


4»8.80 
«3.20 
••8.10 
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12 


•As  required. 

'Monthly. 

•  As  required,  from  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  snffioient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  daring  May  and  June 

as  required. 
Cattle  aooording  to  speoiflcations. 
*  July.  *•  December.  '•  Maroh  and  April.  ]  I  will  furnish  any  amount  of  the  beef 


^Iw 

i 


as  stated  above  during  any  month  at 
rioe  as  stated  for  any  of  salu  months, 
'atfle  according  to  speoiflcations. 


!•  August.  »*  January.    "May. 

1 1  September  and  October.  >•  Febnuury.  "  June. 

"  November. 

*•  As  required. 

••Monthly. 

•I  July  1  to  November  1.    Monthly. 

••  From  November  1  to  May  1. 

*•  May  and  June. 

*•  July,  1804.  ••  November,  1894.  >  Maroh,  1806.  ]  Cattle  according  to  specifications  and  to  be  hay 

••  August,  1894.      ••  December,  1894.  •<  April,  1895.         fed  during  winter.    If  deliveries  are  made  as 

••  September,  1894.  ••  January,  1895.     •«  May,  1895.      '    required,  price  to  be  .05  higher  per  owt.   Av- 

•'October,  1894.      •> February,  1895.  ••June,  1805.   J     erage,$3.14. 

SnSi^NSvembJriS*^^'^*®*']  Cattle  accoidlng  to  specifications.    DeUvered  in  amounU  as 

SESriSi  ^mbSrlmt:  \    SJ"^  for,  provided  Savories  shall  not  be  required  oftener 

••  From  January  1  Ui  June  80. 1896.  J     ^^^  monthly. 

••  As  required. 

«  Monthly. 

••  As  required,  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  to  May  I ;  May  and  June  as  required. 

"  Net  beief.    This  means  slaughtered  and  delivered  as  required. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago  f  III,,  under 

[NOTB.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  zalee 
BEBF  (ORCkSS)— Continned. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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■«A 
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M 
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• 

a 

<& 

o» 

• 

Hi 

^ 

Pounds, 

PoumZf. 

T^irar  Bmle  Affeuov  ................. ...S.  Dale. . 

650,000 

650,oe« 

a2.90 
63.10 

A2.90 

03.50 

t2.80 

d8.80 

f'2.70 
;b2.«0 

e3.70 

/3.20 

12.90 

m3.90 

n3.60 

oS.70 

j>4.00 

'  a3.70 

r8.«0 

Pine  Bidge  Agency. 


.8.  Dak  J    4,500.000,    4,500,000 


«2.85 
«2.80 
»*3.00 
»3.50 
••4.00 
W3.00 
"8.20 


500,000 


I 


a  July,  August,  September,  and  October.' 
6  Norember. 

I  jT^^Pebra^r.  March,  and  April.     K'""""  ~  *^  K'"^«»  'PP»y  ^  «^ 
eMay. 

fJvLJie.  J 

ffJuly.  t  November.  o  March.  ^ 

AAugnst.  IDeoeinber.  i>  April. 

i  September.  m  January.  q  Mmj. 

jCkstober.  nFebruarv.  rJnne.    , 

«  To  be  delivered  in  Augnut,  beptember,  and  October.    Double  wintered  or  native  cattle. 
<  July,  August,  and  September.  y  February  and  March, 

tt  October.  2  April. 

V  Novwnber.  » May. 

to  December.  *June. 

0  January. 

*  As  required  during  July,  August,  September,  and  October ; 'the  balance  not  later  than  November 
1, 1804.    Cattle  raised  in  w  voming. 

*  July  to  November.    Delivery  as  reqnirod  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1894.   Then  sniBoient  to  last 
toAUy  1,1896. 

*  May  and  June,  as  required. 
'  See  remarks  on  Bosebud  Agency. 

*""■"""'  I  will  furnish  any  amount  of  the  beef  as  stated 


In  case  bid  for  Cheyenne  Hiver  is  not  accepted. 
Bemarks  on  Cheyenne  Biver  apply  also  to  diis. 


Not  to  be  considered  if  bid  for  Chey- 
enne River  is  accepted.  Remarks  oa 
Cheyenne  Biver  apply  also  to  this. 


>Julv. 

*  August. 

>*>  September  and  October. 

>*  November. 

"December. 

>*  As  required.    Native  cattle. 


'January. 
"February. 
"March  and  April. 
"May  and  June. 


> 


above  during  any  month  at  price  as  stated  for 
any  of  said  months.  Cattle  as  per  spe^oa- 
tlons. 


*  Monthly  deliveries  as  required  by  agent,  commencing  in  July,  1894,  and  famishing  <»ntiAiuraa]v 
thereafter,  i>y  the  month,  the  whole  consumption  of  saJd  agency  until  4,500.000  pounds  have  be» 
delivered.  Should  any  increase  be  called  for  over  and  above  quanti^,  after  the  month  of  NovembcoE; 
1804,  it  shall  be  at  A  pxloe  equal  to  15  per  cent  advance  and  00  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  i 
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adverH$mMnt  of  Apnl  10, 1894yfor  furniMng  svkpjflieB,  eto.-— Continaed. 

at  which  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.] 

BSEF  (GROSS)— CenttonMU 
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#8.28 
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*      1      '  ' 

>*$21,086.62.    As  required.    To  liave  privilege  of  holding  cattle  and  putting  ap  hay  on  reeervatimi. 
To  be  hay  fed  in  winter,  if  neoessary. 

"~  "     '"  ""  "'March,  1806.1 

April, 


"Jnly,  1804.  >«  November,  1804. 

M  August,  1804.  ••December.  1804. 

••September,  1804.  ••January,  1806. 

•"October,  1804.  •'Febroary,  1895. 


1806. 
••May,  1805. 
•1  Jime,  1805. 


*•  Joly.  August,  and  September,  1804. 

••October,  1804. 

••Kovember,  1804. 

••  December,  1804. 

••January.  February,  March,  and  April,  1805. 

"May,  l»i6. 

"June,  1806. 


••July  and  December,  1804. 
"August  and  September,  1804. 
"October,  1804. 
"November,  1804. 
"January,  1806. 
"February,  1806. 
"March,  U06. 
"Aj>ril,  1806. 
"May,  1806. 
"June,  1806. 


Cattle  according  to  specifloationB;  to  be 

hay  fed  during  winter.    If  deliveries 

are  made  as  required,  price  to  be  .05 

per  cwt.  higher.    Average,  $3.04. 

Delivery  monthly  throughout  the  year  or  for  any  term 

of  months  taken  consecutively,  and  not  to  be  less 

each  month  than  the  amount  used  in  current  issues 

until  entire  contract,  including  increase,  if  any.  is 

completed.    Semimonthly  deliveries  .will  be  made, 

if  desired,  for  each  of  the  following  months :  July, 

August,  September,  May,  and  June.   CatUe  aocoid- 

,     i^S  to  specifioations. 

Average,  $3,241.    To  be  delivered  every  month  on  contract  year,  to 

cover  monthly  current  issues,  and  to  conform  to  specifications 

governing  agency  requirements.   Bidder  to  have  privilege  of  put- 
ig  up  hay  and  holding  cattle  for  winter  issues  on  reservation,  if 
agreeable  with  Department.   Cattle  to  be  hay  fed  during  winter. 
Contract  to  embrace  any  number  of  months,  to  be  taken  conseou* 
ti vely  that  may  be  seleoied,  and  deliverie  s  each  month,  as  requred, 
of  amount  not  less  than  monthly  issues.    If  monthly  delivery  as 
proposed  above  is  not  satisfactory,  will  then  deliver  cattle  as 
required  by  the  Department  at  above  pricea.   Cattle  as  per  speci- 
fications. 
"As  required.   "Monthly. 
•1  If  the  delivery  of  the  total  amount  awarded  me  is  apportioned  equally  among  the  twelve  mimths 
aa  required. 

••  As  above,  except  that  deliveries  are  to  be  monthly,  or  I  will  fhmish  the  entire  amount  awarded  at 
Pine  Bidge  Agency,  or  any  part  thereof.    Not  less  than  one- third  at  the  following  monthly  prices. 
Delivered  as  required  during  the  months.    Claims  the  privilege  of  pasturing  cattle  uid  putting  up 
lunr  on  reservauon.    Cattletobehay  fed  during  winter.    Cattle  according  to  specifications. 
« Jnlv.  ".TAniiArv.  'I  A»  above.  oxccpt  that  deliveries  are  to  be  monthly,  or  I  will  furnish 

the  entire  amount  awarded  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  or  any  part 

thereof.   Not  less  than  one-third  at  the  foUowing  monthly  prices. 

Delivered  as  required  during  the  months.    Claims  privilege  of 

)a8turing  cattle  and  putting  up  hay  on  reservation.    Cattle  to  be 


'July. 
"August. 
"September. 
"October. 
"  November. 
"December. 


"January. 

"February. 

"March. 

••April. 

"May. 


"June. 


)     I 


ay  fed  during  winter.    Cattle  according  to  specifioations. 
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Abtlraet  ofpropctalt  rec^Ted  oad  oontracti  awarded  In  CMvago,  Til.,  under 

(II<:rTi Fl)[imM  [D  large  type  deaoM  iMaa 

BEBF  (aKIiSSl-ConUiiiuid. 
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MM.  000 

a  July,  ^Dgnat,  SepUmber.  and  Oolobar. 


(May. 


Benurki  on  Pine  Riilge  apply  M  tUa. 


oUuch.1 
p  April.    I 


h  Annai-  I  I>a«mber. 

ISeiiiembel.  foJuiiiary. 

^October.  nFebronir.  

iTobedellTSrsdlll  AnKnut.  Saptember.  ud  Oolcbcr.  Donble 
(July,  ADtiiut,  Mid  September.  vFebnuuy  and  Uircb.1 
^--  lApril. 


'tng  J^.  Angnst.  Septembet,  a. 


uOotoW. 
■  NoTember. 
w  December. 

■At  required  durtng  Jnlr.  Angni 
1.  IBM.    CatUe  raised  Id  WyomlDE. 

•  Jnly  to  Norember.    Delivery  w  leqalrod  ttam 
to  May  1,  ISes. 

*Uay  and  June,  aa  required, 

'See  remarkaeD  Rosebud  Ageaoy, 

•JalT.  '•JanoKy. 

■Aagoat.  "Febrosry. 

'■September  and  Oolober.  "llarcb  and  A| 

•'NoTBmber.  "  H»y  and  juni 

'•Aintqulred.    If ativB  oatUe. 
■MonUily  dellTerlea  aa  requlrad  by  agent,  eomi 
tberearier.W  the  month,  the  whole  mniiumptloi 
4eliTered.    Sboold  any  iaoreaae  be  cnUed  Tor  arer 
UU,  it  ahall  be  at  >  price  equal  to  IS  per  cent  adr 
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T*  b*  hav  fed  la  winter,  ir 
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Abitraei  of  propotaU  r^ceiv^  and  contrtiet$  awarded  in  CkicagOt  /''•»  mmdw 

[HoTB.— jngnrw  In  large  typ«  dcnolt 
BXBF  (GB06S)-0(mtlniMd. 


PoiiiU  of  deliTttry. 


i 
§ 


I 


i 


1 
•» 

8 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

19 


EeMbud  Afenoj 


Ptfwndit 
,ADak..|    S,a(lO,(K» 


Pounds. 


• 


•2.99 


»S.1« 
/2.8» 


{ 


a  If  Pine  Ridf  e  oiler  is  not  eocepted,  end  nnder  teme  oonditlont. 


6  July. 

s  Aagast,  September,  October,  end  NoTember 

tf  December. 

«  JiuioAry. 

/February,  March,  and  ApriL 

A  Jane. 

<Jaly.  \ 

i  Angnet  and  September, 
t  October. 
( KoTember. 
UK  December* 
a  January. 
•  Febmary. 
j»lifarrh. 
0  April. 
rHay. 
a  Jane. 

f  As  rrxioireA. 
u  MontblT. 

V  If  the  oeliTery  of  the  total  amount  awarded  me  Is  apportioned  eqnallj  among 
the  twclTO  moDtha  aa  reqoifed. 
ur  As  in  e,  ezeept  that  dellTertea  are  to  be  monthly, 
a  July. 


Deliverlee  aa  required  each  month  of  the  T«ar. 
exoenting  such  term  of  oonaeoutiTo  menffct  aa 
may  be  selected  and  leaerTed  for  laaoe  of  reset 
ration  beef,  and  to  be  not  leaa  each  month  than 
the  amount  need  in  onrrent  Isanes.  Cattle  le  ha 
according  to  speoiAcatlona. 

Average.  $3.18|.  TobedeUTeredeTenrmonthofooBtractyear.  fa 
monuuy  correat  Lssoee  and  to  eoniorm  to  apeciUcatiews  govs 
agency  requirements.  Bidder  to  haye  the  pnTOege  of  Mtting  an 
hay  and  holding  cattle  for  winter  Itanea  on  rsasnrstJsn,  if  agrasahia 
with  Department.  Cattle  to  be  har  fed  daring  winter.  Coar 
embrace  any  number  of  months  to  be  taken  eonaaentlraly  that 
aelected.  and  deliToriee  each  month,  aa  reqni red,  of  amoaat  i 
than  monthly  Lsaaea.  If  monthly  deliveriee  aa  ntopoeed 
aatiafhctory,  will  then  deliver  cattle  aa  reqalrea  hy  the 
Cattle  aa  per  apeoUleatloaa. 


y  Angnai. 
iSepiembar. 
<  October. 

*  Norembsr. 
>  December. 

*  January. 

*  Ff^bmary. 
•Marrh. 
'AjmU 

:5F 


As  in  s  and  w,  or  I  will  ftimish  the  entira  amount  awarded  al 
Rosebud  Agency,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  lees  than  one- third, 
at  the  foUowiog  monthly  prices,  dellTcred  as  required,  daring 
the  months.  Tala  propoeal  la  not  to  be  considered,  bowerer, 
if  I  am  awarded  two-thlrda  or  moia  of  the  Plaa  fUdga 
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mdverHterneni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  $uppUe$,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  oonlrmots  hATe  been  Awarded.] 

BEBF  (GROSS)— Conttnned. 
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••4.10 
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>•  July  to  Kovember.    DellTery  ae  required  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1894 ;  then  soi&oient  to  last 
to  May  1,1896.  ^        -i 

II  May  and  June,  dorinfc  Mav  and  Jane  aa  required. 

Cattle  according  to  apecifloations. 

"  Deliverr  as  reanired,  with  privilege  of  pastnring  cattle  and  patting  ap  hay  on  reeervatlon.  If 
not  acoepteo.  woala  flU  at  sMne  terms  at  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brole.  or  Cheyenne  River,  S.  IHk.  Hut 
ahonld  toe  Ud  be  awarded  as  for  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.,  we  would  not  aoc^t  the  eontract  for  Crow 
Creek  and  Lower  Brole.    Cattle  aa  per  specifications. 

"  July.  >•  February. 

^  August.  1*  Msrch  and  ApriL 

>•  September,  October,  November.    •*  May. 

>•  DeoMsber.  •>  June. 

**  January.  . 

••  As  required,  if  not  awarded  contract  for  either  Standing  Rock  or  Cheyenne  ' 
Blver  agendes. 

*•  As  required,  Julv  and  August,  1894. 

••  As  required,  September,  Gwtober,  and  November,  1894. 

••  As  required,  December,  1894. 

••  As  required,  January,  February,  and  March,  1895. 

"  As  required,  April  and  May,  lw6. 

••  As  required,  June,  1896. 

••  As  required,  tnm  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  nntQ  May  1. 

••  May  and  June,  aa  required. 


Cattle  as  per  specifications.     Average, 
$3.45  per  cwt 


Cattle  according  to 
specifications  and 
to  be  hay  fed  dur* 
ing  winter. 
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Abstract  ofpropo9aU  r^o&ived  oimI  oontraots  an^arded  in  Chieagoy  111.,  undm' 

[KoTK.~Figare«  in  large  type  denote  retee 
BBSF  (O&Oa^-Contiinied. 


1 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


Points  of  delirery. 


Uititeh  and  Ooimy  ageooies Utah.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah.. 


Uintah  Agency • Utah.. 

Shoebone  Agency Wyo.. 

Shoehone  Scuool Wyo.. 

Agency,  school,  and  issue  station Wyo. . 


I 
& 

o 


Poundt. 
850,000 

460,000 


% 


5 


Pmtndt. 
8A0,000 


c 

a 
o 

is 


a9.87 


200,000 


450,000 

80,000 

094,  OiK) 

904,000 

464,000 


f 

1 

I 


58.00 
C2.05 
d2.87 


904,000 


I 


n3.03 
02.97 
P2.85 


aDelirered  monthly,  or,  if  desired,  semimonthly,  for  July,  Angost,  September,  October,  Hsy,  and 
June.  Cattle  to  be  aooording  to  specifieations.  850,000pounda  awardea  to  be  dellTered  as  followa, 
▼is:  450,000  pounds  at  Ouray  Agency,  200,000  pounds  at  Uintah  for  Uintahs,  200,000  ponads  at  Uintah 
for  White  River  Utee. 

6  As  required. 

e  Monthly. 

<f  Delivered  as  required  tnm  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  Mav  1.  During  May 
and  June,  as  required.  All  Utah-raised  cattle,  with  privilege  of  keeping  enough  cattle  on  the  reaerra- 
tion  to  fill  said  contraei. 

tfjuly.  {January.  I 

o sip^W  October,  and  November.  iMiSTSd  ApriL  i  ^^*  ^^SVifSlS^jS?"* 

X  December.  <May.  ^      |    Average,  $3.46  per  cwt. 

mJune.  j 

n  As  required. 

o  Montbly. 

p  As  required  to  November  1,  then  suAoieBt  tolast  to  May  1,  then  aa  required.  All  natlTe  Colorado 
cattle. 

q  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1  during  Mnv  and  June 
as  required.    Colorado^  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  grasing  on  reservatMu,  ii  necessary. 
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advei'H$enient  of  April  JO,  1894,  for  furniahmg  aupplies,  etc, — Continued. 

St  which  contracta  hare  been  awarded.] 

BEEF  (QBOSS)— Continaed. 
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r  If  onthly.    Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  cattle.    Privilege  of  grazing  on  resen^ation,  if  necessary. 

i  Aa  reqiured  for  six  inontha ;  one  November  deliyery  for  six  inonth^t. 

IBelivered  monthly.  Wyoming-bred  cattle.  464,000  pounds  to  Northern  Ampahoes;  450,000  pounds 
to  Shoshonee;  80,000  ponnas  for  ohoshone  School. 

« As  required  fro  A  Jnly  1  to  November  1, 1804,  then  sufficient  to  last  to  May  1, 1895,  daring  May 
and  June,  1895,  as  requirea.    Wyoming-bred  cattle. 

9  Delivery  as  required.    Wyoming-bred  cattle. 

V  As  required. 

X  From  July  1  to  November  1,  as  required  firom ;  November  1  to  May  1,  one  delivery ;  fh>m  May  1  u* 
June  30,  as  reauired.  All  northern,  raised  cattle.  To  be  awarded  ail  or  none.  To  have  privilege  ol 
gracing  on  lands  not  leased. 

y  As  required.  So  much  as  shall  bo  required  for  issue  in  July,  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  1894,  ofi  or  non:  Native  Wyoming  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle  Jo  tUl 
contact  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  increas^  over  that  specified  after 
November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 

2  As  required.  So  much  as  shall  be  required  for  ianne  in  December,  1894,  January,  February,  March. 
April,  Mav,  and  June,  1895,  all  or  mme.  Native  Wyoming  cattle.  To  have  privilege  of  holding  cattle 
to  riU  contract  upon  reservation  without  charge.  If  quantity  is  to  be  increased  over  that  specified 
after  November  1,  notice  to  be  given  prior  to  that  date. 
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Ab$tract  0/ propoialt  rectired  and  coiilrael»  umardtd  in  Chieago,  III.,  tnnfer 
[MOTI.— Flpina  In  Iuyb  tjpe  dtnoto  nic* 


Mount  PlM«nt3«lM»l 

■:.;.:..:.SS: 

16.000      A.TS-. 


r  {KED— Contlnned. 


Folnta  Qt  dellTor;. 


iPgund*.'  Fnmdt. 

..■     TU,«»  T0,000: 

..  IDO.IXNI  io«.oo« 

..'    30,000'  3*.<»0«     •.4».. 

—  -00  »a,oo«    •.47 .. 


S9,o«e'.. 

30,000'.. 

30,000 


•  TTonld  not  fill  1,000  pound!  item  witboat  dm  of  tlw  othen. 
t  UonUDk-bred  onUI*. 
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mdv^tiiment  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumUking  supplies,  0<o.— Continued. 


At  which  oontraots  bar*  been  awMded.] 
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BEEF  (NET)— Continued. 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 


5.85 


5.87 
5.37 


7.50 
5.94 
5.94 


8.89 
5.89 
5.89 


5.30; 


8.05 


6.00 


4.43 


3.90 


6.1958.83 


« IJKK)  ponnde  for  Modocs,  25,000  ponnde  for  Qaapaw  School,  30,000  poandii  for  Seneca,  etc.,  Scbeol. 
d  To  be  delirered  at  the  Tortle  Moontain  Reeerration. 
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Abttraci  of  proposals  reoeivtd  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  fll.f  under 

[NoTB.— FigoTM  iB  Urge  type  denote  ratM 
BEEF  (MET)— CoxKtlnaed. 


2 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


Fointa  of  deUvery. 


Cheyenne  and  Anpahoe  Schools Okla 

Osaise  School Okla 

Kaw  School Okla 

Ponca.  Pawnee,  Otoe  Schools  and  Polioe.OJela 

Otoe  School 

Pawnee  School 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Police  Agency 

Ponca  School 

Sac  and  Fox  schools Okla 

Flandrean  School S.Dak 

Pierre  School S.I>ak 

Sisse ton  School S.Dak 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S.  Dak 

Menomonee  School Wis 

Oneida  School Wis 

Tomah  School Wis 


1 

o 


Fotindi, 
100,000 
80,000 
8.000 
70,000 
10,000 
30,000 
18,000 
20.000 
23.000 
35,000 
25,000 
17,000 
230,000 
80,000 
25,000 
20,000 


'8 
1 


Pounds, 
100,000 
30,000 
8,000 

yo,ooo 


3a,000 
il5,000 
17,000 
930,000 
30,000 
35,000 
510,000 


> 


8.47 
7.27 
7. 24 

7.7  r 

5.  m7 
7.37 
7.37 
7.87 


» 

O 

\4 


» 


5.37 
6.77  ' 

&07  I 

6.88  I 


4.47  I      4.83 


6.98 
7.21 
6.71 
6.71 


6.67 
6.37 


0.71 
0.7I 
•.09 


CORN  MEAL. 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
39 

80 
81 
82 


Chickasha  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Ind.  T . . 

Sioux  City Iowa.. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Kans.. 

Lawrence  School Kans . . 

St  Paul Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Mescalero  Agency K.  Mex . . 

Darlington  (for  dheyenne  and  Arapahoe  schools), 

Okla 

Osage  School Okla.. 

Ponca  (for  Ponca  Soho<ri) Okla.. 

Yankton  Agency  (for  sdiool) S.  Dak . . 


Pounds. 
500 
00.600 
60,600 
5,000 
60.60(» 
1,000 
5,000 
60,600 
60,600 
00,600 

tooo 

1,000 
1,000 
7,700 
1,000 


•  •*•••  ••••*• 

01.20 
dl.29 

:::::;:::::::::::::::: 

gl.OO 

1 

1 

gl.OO 

^1 _ . 

60,600 

"•"'"'"" 



' 

, 

1 1 

a  As  required. 

b  If  awarded  this  with  Ponca,  P.  Sc  0.  will  furnish  at  $7.49. 

e  16.000  pounds  at  Otoe  School,  30,000  pounds  at  Pawnee  School,  20,000  pounds  at  Ponca  School.  13,000 
pounds  at  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  eto.,  Agency,  for  police. 
d  White  meaL 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 
tef  April  10,  lS9i, /or  funtUliing  guppllei,  ale— Cod  tin  aed. 
at  which  oontimctfl  hAT«  befln  awBrded.] 

BEEf  (NET)— CDatlnned. 




: 1 

1 





"■" 

9.MI 

sB.as 

«-io 

S30 

fi.«9 

a5.Ki 

car 

t.3S     4.M 

B.CO 

Ed 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

a 

I 

1 

1 

Pi 

< 

1 

1 

1 

Aa.es 

i 

kl.SO 

10 

fc.M 

/!:!! 

l.!l 

1 

A1.M 

ill 

1 

1 

1.1. 

1 

k. 

TbBH  bids.  If  «Hiil<lsr«d  at  sll,  lo  be  oontlclsrad  onl;  at  point*  wbsn  omtnota  an  » 
•DflDnT.    UmI  lobs  made  o[  the  best  quality  of  wblle  or  velloiream.u  wanted. 
i  If  mwsrded  thi*  ud  for  achaoU  of  ilu  ud  Toi  will  fotDlab  all  at  •T.tf. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[KoTB — Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
CORN. 


s 

a 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Holbrook  (for  San  Carlos  Agency) Aris.. 

San  Carloe  Agency Ariz.. 

San  Carloa  AgenoY  and  School 

White  Mountain  Apacfaea 

Sioux  City  (for  Cheyenne  River  Agency) Iowa. . 

Sioux  City  (for  Standing  Rock  Agency 

Park  Bapida  (for White  £arth  Agency) Minn.. 

Crow  Affency Mont.. 

Cuater  Station  (for  Crow  Agency) Mont.. 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck  Agency) Mont. . 

Chadron  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency) Nebr . . 

RutthviUe  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency) Nebr. . 

RnshviUe  or  Chadron  (for  Pine  Ridge) 

Valentine  (for  Roeebud  Agency) Nebr.. 

Fort  Yates  (for  Standing  Book  Agency) N.  Dak.  ^ 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak.. 

Ponca  (for  Poaca,  etc.,  Affenoy) Okla.. 

Chamberlain  (for  Lower  %nie) S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek) 

Cheyenne  River  A gency S.  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.Dak.. 

(^ttysbnrs  (for  Cheyenne  River) S.Dak.. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.Dak.. 

Oneida  (for  Green  Bay  Agency)  (for  Oneida  School)  .Wis. . 


1 

O 


a 

S 


Pounds. 

10,000 

40.000 

60,000 

60,000 

40.000 

10,000 

880,000 

420,000 

1,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

562,000 

662.000 

200,000 

662,000 

600,000 

250.000 

420,000 

420.000 

4,400 

50.000 

12,000 

380,000 

12,000 

880,000 

60,000 

10,000 


•2 


3 

a 

at 
9 


m 
ei 

«> 


s 

e 


PottndM. 


4O,O0O 


1.07 
L87 


J.OOO 


90,000 
9O,O0O 


569,000 

aoo,ooo 


L27 


1.47 
1.30 

1.36 


.78 


L57 


••8 


490,000 
4,400 


380,000 
19,000 


50,000 
10,000 


L17 

.84 
.84 

.97 


L07 


FEED. 


i 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

:i5 

36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
«2 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Points  of  delivery. 


Orand  Junction  School Colo. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Rans. 

Detroit Mism. 

Park  Rapids Minn. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 

Eastern  Cherokee  School N.  C. 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe) Okla. 

Kiowa  Affenoy Okla. 

Osage  School Okla. 

Osage  Agency Okla. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 8.  Dak. 

Flandreau  Scoool S.Dak. 

Ashland  (for  La  Pointe  CJhippewas) Wis. 

La  Poin  te  Agency Wis . 


1 


§ 

a 


Pound*. 

40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,300 

10,000 

300 

2,000 

6,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

30,000 

8,000 

8,000 


1 

5 

4* 


Poundt. 
40,000 
10,000 


10,000 


5,000 
10,000 

si,ooo 


io,ooo 

30,000 
8,000 


S 


n 


1.00 


L21 


L21 
L21 
2.81 
1.08 


LIO 


L07 


1.81 


s 


Lff7 
L07 


L17 


9.93 
I.O« 

i.tr 


L47 
L14 
L29 


a  With  oats  or  none. 

b  With  oats  or  none,  one  delivery. 

s  Subject  to  inspection  of  officers  thevo. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

odMrtiwnnl  •/  April  10,  189d,  for  /aittitUng  lappUa 

iMSD  kwaidad.1 

COEN. 


c. — Continue  il. 


! 
1 

fa 

1 
1 

n 

M 

1 
1 

*M 

■  so 

.m 

1 
1 

1 

t 
I 

1 

' 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

•4 

1 

1 

10 
13 

1! 

'i 

21 

i 

.48 

...]....  ii'io 

.M 

...\...-d.i'i 

.78 

.77' 1 

.1.21) 

:?! 

^. 

;;;fe 

■;";;;:;;;;!;;; 

.;'^:::::;^"»:;:ii:i« 

■"'1 !■■■  ""T""T--r   r" 

1 

1 

i 

1 
it 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Ah 

1 

3 

i 

i 

<I.4S 

1.9* 

i 

LIT 

3C 

n.io 

/LM 

l.» 

M.XI 

1.33 
l.»4 

1.S0 ;       i.J« 

i.« 

nis  delivecT. 

'o  b«  MDddtnd  onl;  at  iMiata  wb«n  oontriKts  an  ■ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,, 

[KoTB.— FigoTM  in  Urg«  tjpe  ilwintn 
FLOTTB. 


I 


I 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
33 
84 
85 
30 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 

4e 

43 
44 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


ColonMlo  Rirer  Agency Ariz.. 


Aeen^  and  School 
(mo  ' 


School 
Fort  Apache  School Aris. 

Fort  Apache  (for  White  Mountain  Apaches) ....  Aris . . 

Fort  Mojave  School Arts.. 

Holbrook  (for  White  Mountain   Apaches  and  Fort 
Apache  School) Aria.. 

Holhrook  (for  Keam*8  Canyon  School) Ariz . . 

Keam'a  Canyon  School Ariz.. 

Phoenix  School Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal.. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo.. 

Ignacio  (for  Southern  Ute) Colo.. 

Southern  Ute  Agency , Colo.. 


1 

S 
& 


Pounds. 
75»000 


25,000 
75,000 
85.000 
26,000 


100,000 
60,000 

120,000 

85,000 

48,000 
85,000 

48,000 

480,000 

25,000 


50,000 
62,000 


120,000 


120,000 


1 


I 


Pounds. 


h9 


1 


3.08 
3.88 
3.84 


3ii,««e 


48,««e 


*  480,000 


99.000 


99,000 


1*JO,000 


8.06 
3.85 
3.80 
3.95 
3.85 
8.80 
8.48 
3.88 
8.84 

8.05 
2.95 
2.90 


8.98 
3.88 
8.84 
3.08 
2.88 
2.M 
8.76 
8.65 
8.60 
3.08 
2.98 
2.94 


2.42 
2.23 
2.15 
2.24 
2.08 
2.04 


8.58 
3.43 


8.55 
8.45 

8. 56 
8.45 

02.96 


2.55 


68.58 
68.43 

2.53 
2.43 

3.35 

8.25 

2.63 
2.53 


1.84 
1.72 

LT2 
1.64 


*  450,000  pounds  for  agency ;  30,000  pounds  for  school. 
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advertUenunt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnUhing  iupplie8,eio, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUB. 


• 

a 

• 

1 

• 

u 

9 

•*- 

s 

• 

< 

1 

Wm.  P.  Bowen. 

• 

• 

s 

s 

1 
I 

1 

CQ 

§ 
1 

< 

• 

1 

1 

• 

s 

• 

1 

1 

• 

OQ 

• 

• 

1 

s 

• 

% 

• 
• 

t 
1 

1 

* 

1 

• 

• 

f 

• 

9 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 
• 

o 
p 

• 

1 
i 

3.96 
3.85 

8.75 
3.65 

4.26 
4.20 

3.94 
3.80 

1 

2 

3.80 

3.56 

4.13 

8.86 

5.19 

4.27 

8 

4 

6 

5.29 

1 

6 

3.60 

3.30 
3.20 

3.54 
3.49 

8.525 

3.43 

7 

3.4# 

3.425  3.23 

8 

3.86 

3.10 

3.46 

9 

3.60 
3.40 

3.30 
3.20 

3.54 
3.49 

3.525 
3.426 

3.43 
3.28 

10 

U 

3.86 

3.10 

3.46 

12 

3.24 
3.14 

3.04 
3.94 

8.10 
3.05 

13 

14 

3.09 

3.84 

8.00 

• 

16 
16 

17 

18 

3.10 
3.00 

19 

20 

2.90 

1 

3.08 

21 
22 

23 

8.83 

3.63 

24 

8.73 

3.53 

26 

8.88 

3.43 

■ 

26 

8.34 
8.24 

3.14 
3.04 

3.20 
3.15 

3.12 
3.07 

2.98 

27 

28 

8.19 

2.94 

3.00 

3.04 

29 

3.30 
8.20 

8.10 
3.00 

3.38 
3.13 

8.48  a.A7 

30 

3 

8.86 

31 

8.15  !  2.90 

8.11 

32 

8.19  2.99 
3.00  !  2.89 

3.30 
3.20 

3.15 

8.24 

38 

34 

8.04  1  2.79 

3.10 

3.60 

35 
36 

2.12  1.92 

2.50 
2.40 

2.24 
2.14 

2.23 
2.03 

2.34 

2.30 

37 

38 

1.97  1.72 

2.30 

39 

2.64  2.84 
2.44  2.24 

2.15 

9.0<» 

40 

41 

2.39  1  2.14 

2.15 
2.06 

2.09 
L91 

42 
43 

* 

44 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  111.,  under 

[KoTB.— Fignret  in  large  type  denoto  rates 
FLOUR  -Continued. 


■i 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
38 

34 
85 
36 

37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


PoinU  of  delivery. 


Blaokfoot  (for  Fort  Hall)  ..Idaho.. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho.. 

L«nhl  Agency Idaho.. 

Rosa  Fork  (for  Fort  Hall) . .  Idaho . . 

Chicago HI.. 

Chickasha  (for  Kiowa) . . .  .Ind.  T. . 

Cale Kans.. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Kaua . . 

Hoyt  (for  Fottawattomie  School), 
Kans 

Lawrence  ( for  school) Eaus . . 

Lawrence  School Sans.. 

Netawaka  (for  Kickapoo  School), 
Kans 

White  Clond  (for  schools  of  Great 
Kemeha) Kans.. 

Browns  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School), 
Minn.... 

Detroit  (for  White  Earth,  etc.), 
Minn 


47 

48  I 

49  ' 

50 


Detroit  or  Park  Rapids  (for  White 
Earth,  etc.) Minn.. 


Fosston.  Detroit  or  Park  Rapids 
(for  White  Earth,  etc.) . . .  Minn . . 


,5 

o 

-a 


i 
s 


X 

I 

s 


to 


Pound$ 
150,000 


150,000 
50,000 


150,000' 

1,000,000 

600,000 


85.000 

4,400 

85.000, 


16,000 


180.000 
180,000 


6,000 
12,000 
80,000 

9o,ooo: 

100.000 

I 

37,000 

106,500 

560.5001 

35,000 

140,500 
140,500 


Pound*. 


150,000 
50,000 


500,000 


2.29 
2.19 
2.14 


2.09, 
1.99' 
1.89 


L75, 
1.65 
1. 


m 


1.55 
1.45 
1.35 


39,000       L62i  1.42 

L52  1.82 

L47!  L22 

16,000       1.W[  1.79 

1.80  1.69 

1.84  L59 


180,000 


0,00O 


19,00O 


30,00O 


1.66 
1.56 
L51 

2.04 
1.04 

1.89 


1.46 
L36 
L26 

L84 
L74 
L64 


1.66 
1.66 
1.70 
2.15 
2.15 
2.20 


L74 
1.90 

2.25 
2.35 


3 

OQ 


*01,800| 


L93 
1.83 
1.79 


L98 
L88 
L84 

2.03 
1.93 
L89 


1.48 
L37 


1.53 
L42 


1.58: 

1.47 


1.831  LS8^ 

L73  1.271 
1.69 

S.18I  L6fl 

2.03  L57 
1.99 


2.03 
1.93 
1.89 

2.22] 
ZIO 
2.04' 

2.12 
2.00 
L04 


1.58 
1.47 

1.841 
1.72 


L74 
1.62 


a  8, 000  ponnds  for  sehool. 

615,000  pounds  for  Absentee  Shawnee  Sohool,  15,000  pounds  for  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missonri,  2,000 
pounds  for  police. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894 ,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Cou  tinned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

PLOnB^-Contiuaed. 


1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

•J 

6 

O 

1 

a 

t 

• 

o 

1 

• 

< 

• 

5 

• 

g 

1 

3 

• 
* 

a 

es 

• 

5 

1 

§ 

• 

m 

1  Edwin  D.  Humphrey. 

1 

• 

d 

OB 

5 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

• 

i 

• 

JO 

^^ 

a 

1 

1' 

• 
• 

1 

1 

i 

B 

a 

2.20 
2.10 
2.00 

2.31 

1 

1.60 
L43 

2.50 

1.89 
f.*J9 

2.39 
2.29 

1.30 

2 
8 

4 

2.70 
2.65 
2.60 

...... 

2.25 

6 
6 

7 

1.57 

8 

9 

10 

• .. a . • 

1.80 

t 

u 

1.89 
L79 
L69 

"i.*98 
1.88 
L78 

1.00 
1.80 
1.75 

1.63  1.73 

......j...... 

12 

L70 
2.05 

- 

J. 58 
1.55 

13 
14 
15 
16 

1.39 

1.34 

1.31 

17 

18 
19 

20 

1.2250 

• 

21 
22 
23 

1.78 
L73 
1.64 

2.00 
1.95 
L85 

1.60 

1.55 
L50 

1.96 
1.90 
L85 

1.33 

1.28 

l.*J5 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 

L70 

2.24 
2.12 
2.00 

t.eo 

1.45 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

36 

2.22 

2.10 
1.08 

3.06 

1.75 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
*2 
43 
44 

1.71 

1.75 

45 

1.80 
L70 
1.65 

46 

1.79 

47 
48 

49 

1.32 

50 

*To  be  delhrered  at  Detroit  or  Foaaton.  Red  Lake  annuity,  10,000  pounds ;  Red  Lake  police,  1,300 
pounds;  Bed  Lake  School,  9,000  pounds;  White  Earth  A Konoy,  35,000  pounds;  White  Earth  police, 
1,000  pounds;  White  Earth  School,  14,000  pounds;  Wild  Bioe  Biver  School,  18,000  pounds;  Fembinas, 
1,500  pounds. 

INT  94— VOL  U 16 
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Ab$traot  of  proposali  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  under 

[NoTC— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  ratas 
FLOIJB--Contmued. 


I 

I 


1 
S 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 

m 

13 
U 
16 
18 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 


Points  of  deliTery. 


FoMton  (for  White  Earth,  eto.) Minn. 

Park  Baplda  (for  White:Barth,  etc) ..... .Minn. 

Pipeatone  School Minn. 

Pipestone    (Great  Northern    Sailroad  depot), 

Minn 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich.. 

Seneca  (for  Qnapaw) Mo.. 

St.  Lonis Mo., 

Arlee  (for Flathead  Agency) Mont.. 


BlackfeetAgen(7 Mont. 

Blackfoot  (for  Black  feet  Agency) Mont. 

Blackfoot  (nev)  Agency Mont. 

Blackfoot  (old)  Ageney Mont. 

Blackfoot  or  Durham Mont. 

(Cascade  (for  Fort  Shaw  School) Mont. 


•a 

<y 


Poundi. 
20,000 


20.300 
88,300 


80,000 


418, 700 

400,000 

400,000 

20,000 


20,000 
40,000 


69,400 


235,000 

4,913. 600 

20,000 


20,000 
40,000 

800,000 

300,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
70,000 


i 


Pounds. 


a49,700 


9o,eoo 

40,OOO 


*99,400 


40,000 


300,000 


if 


2.17  1.79 
2.05  1.07 
1.99 


2.12  1.74 
2.00  1.U2 
1.94 


2.17 
2.06 
1.99 


1,79 
1.67 


I 


2.22 
2.10 
2.04 
1.98 
1.88 
1.84 


1.84     2.14 

1.72  9.04 

I    1.991 

L53!    1.74 


1.42 


1.64 
L59 


1.94 
1.84 
1.74 
1.64 

1.44 
L84 


*4,400  pounds  for  Msdocs;  26,000  pounds  for  ()uapaw  School;  30,000  pounds  for  Seneca,  eto.,  SobooL 


INDIAN  APFAIB8. 
adrtrliteMtHi  of  ApHt  10,  IS94,  for  fumitXing  lupplia,  eta. — Continuod, 
B(  wbioh  ooDtraoU  tuiTB  been  airanled.] 

FLOUR— CoDUDusd. 


or  LMch  Laka  aiumlt;  -,  1,700  pomida  far 
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I 


1 
3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Ahhtraci  of  propo$al8  received  and  contract  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLO  CTB— Continued. 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Crow  Agency Mont. 


Custer  Station  (for  Crow) Mont.. 


Durham  (for  Blackfeet) Mont. 


Flathead  Agency Mont. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 


Fort  Peek  Agency Mont 


Fort  Shaw  School Mont. 


Great  FsUs  (for  Fort  Shaw  School) Mont. 


Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap) Mont. 


Kalispel  (for  Flathead  Agency) Mont. 


Maoon Mont. 

Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck) Mont. 

Bed  Book  (for  Lemhi) Mont. 


I 

o 


Pound*. 
175,000 

175.000 

300,000 

40,000 
350.000 

350,000 
70,000 
70,000 

850,000 

20,000 
20,000 
40,000 


850,000 
850,000 


50,000 


•8 


a 


i 

o 

1 

P-4 


Pounds. 


175,€00 


350,000 


350,000 


70,000 


L79 
1.99 
2.04 
1.44 
S.G4 
1.U9 


i 

3 


L47 


2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
L40 


2.18 
2.05 
1.95 
LSO 
2.04 
1.90 
l.M) 
1.60 
2.15 
2.00 
1.92 
L70 
1.00 
1.80 
1.70 
1.50 
2.10 
1.97 
1.87 
1.45 


^06 
1.95 
1.85 
1.70 


2.00 
1.80 
1.T6 
1.55 
L55 


i 

m 


2.55 
2.43 
2.31 


2.75 
2.63 
2.51 

2.00 
2.57 
2.45 

^75 
2.63 
2.51 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  ooniracto  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUB^-Contiaiied. 


1 

• 

1 

1 

< 

m 

• 

f 

• 

• 

i 

1 

ji 

• 

H 

9 

a 
• 

I 

• 

a 

1 

P^ 

^ 

g 

1 

5 

< 

% 

i 

^ 

a 

^ 

tij 

^ 

] 

2 

8 

1.83 
L23 

2.16 

1.47 
1.47 

1.70 
L85 

4 

5 

1.60 

2.00 
1.85 

6 
7 

••••••.••.•• 

8 

1.75 

9 
10 

L63 
L63 

1.80 
1.90 

11 

12 

1.73 

13 

2.10 
L07 

L85 
1.85 

1.95 
2.10 

2.08 
1.95 

2.30 

1.81 

1.08 

14 

15 

L90 

1.85 

16 

17 

1.98 
1.08 

2.10 
2.25 

2.10 
1.95 

2.33 
1.91 

18 

.•••••••■• 

19 

2.05 

LOO 

20 
21 

2.10 
2.10 

2.25 
2.35 

2.05 
1.00 

2.10 
1.66 

2.50 
2.45 

22 

23 

2.17 

1.82 

1.80 
1.70 

2.35 

24 
25 
26 

27 

1.60 

28 
29 

2.00 
1.87 

30 

31 

L77 

82 
83 

2.10 
2.00 

34 

36 

L85 

36 

2.10 
2.00 

37 

38 

• 

1.90 

8.60 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

2.01 
1.73 

2.05 
1.90 

...> 

45 

46 

1.80 

47 
48 
49 
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Abstract  ofpropoaah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continaed. 


I 
i 


VnintB  of  delivery. 


1 

o 
:3 


o» 


2 
8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

S3 

24 

25 

96 

27  ' 

28 

20 

80 

81  ' 

82  I 

83  ' 

84  I 

85  I 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 


Rosebod  Station  (for  Tongne  River  Agency), 
Mont 

Tongne  ffiver  Agency liont. 

"Wane Mont. 

Chadron  and  Knshville  (for  Fine  Ridge) .  .Nebr. 

Dakota  (^ty  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago  sohoola) 
Nebr 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  aohoola Nebr . 

Genoa  (for  school) Nebr. 

Oenoa  School Kebr. 

Rnsh ville  (for  Fine  Ridge) Nebr . 

Rnshville  or  CHiadron Nebr. 

Santee  Agency  (Poncos) Kebr. 

Valentine  (forRosebad) Kebr. 

Yerdigre  (for  Yankton) Kebr. 


Pounds. 
220,000 


220.000 


350, 0«0 
1, 000, 000 


60,000 


60,000 


110,000 


110,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 
2,500 


660,000 
725,000 


230,000 


1 

I 


Poundit. 
9ilO,000 


oo,ooo 


I? 
5 

CO 

S 


1.43 
1.43 
1.50 
1.65 
1.65 


C3 
P 

3 


L50 


110,000 


l.OOO.OOO 


SI,54N> 


795,000 


2.50 
2.38 
2.26 


3 
1 

0k 


2.10 
1.08 
1.86 


2.121. 

2.00, 
1.881 
1.80^. 

L7;l 
l.fi2 


1.82 
1.70 
1.58 


1.49 
1.60 

1.74^ 

2.19 
2.39! 
2.44' 


I 
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advertUetMnt  of  April  10, 1894 ,  forfumUhing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

•t  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded.] 

FLOUB^-Continaed. 


• 

H 

• 

2.03 

1 

i 

6 

• 

i 
1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

• 
• 

1 

• 

a 

• 

• 

1 

• 

S 

1 

Herbert  W.  Potter. 

• 
• 

1 

« 

9 

1 

• 

S 

-a 

2 

CO 

• 

6 

1 

• 

i 

4 

RnsbTiUe  Milling  Ck». 

• 

a 
a 

I? 

1 

1 
i 

L17 

1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

3.00 

7 
8 
0 

i.igi-M 

1 

10 

1.43 

t.98 

1.88 
1.8i 
1.53 
1.42 

2.10 
3.00 
1.9C 

U 
12 

2.10 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1.08 

1.8« 
J. 84 
1.5S 
1.42 

1.04 
1.54 
L40 

al.58 
al.48 
al.42 

18 
19 
20 

1.60 
1.55 
1.50 

.... 

1.00 
1.89 
1.84 

•  •  •  * 

1.70 
1.69 
1.59 

m  m  •  m 

1.23 

•  •  •  • 

1.53 

1.47 
1.40 

M.40 
1.45 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 

1.80 

•  •  •  • 

• 

•  «  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

1.41 
1.47 
1.36 

1.47 
1.%1 

1.46 
1.41 

1.40 

•  •  *  • 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

2.05 
2.00 

32 

2.10 
1.79 

33 
84 
85 

L77 

M.45 

1.41 
1.47 
1.36 

bi.48 
M.42 

L89 
1.34 

36 

61.63 
M.53 
M.48 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

*  Bids  on  8,000  Ibe. 

a  Provided  other  loin  bid  for  are  not  awarded  to  him« 

b  Provided  bid  for  Pine  Ridge  is  not  accepted. 
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dhitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  111.,  under 

[KoTB.~Fi£are8  in  large  tjpe  denote  rates 
FLOUIU-Continaed. 


9m 

S 
I 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


Canon  School Kev. 


Elko  (for  Western  Shosbone) Nev. 


Nevada  Agency Nev. 

Wads-wortn  (foi*  Nevada  A gcncy Nev . 

Police  and  school) Nev. 


Allniqnerqno  School N.Mex.. 


Dnlce  Side  Track  (for  Jicarilla) N.Mex. 


Jicarilla  Agency N.Mex.. 


Mescalero  Agency N.Mex. 


Nav%{o  Agency N.Mex. 


Santa  Fe  School 

Eastern  Cherokee  School. . . . 


.N.Mex. 
....N.C. 


Devils  Lake  Agency N.Dak.. 


DevflsLake  Station  (for  agency) N.Dak. 


Devils  Lake  Station  (for  Fort  Totten  School) 
N.Dak.. 


I 


9 


Pound$. 
25.000 


80,000 


42,500 
42,500 


42,000 


1 


Potmdi, 
95,000 

30,000 


4il,500 


100,000;  100,000 


100,000 


100,000  100,000 


90,000      00,000 


10,000 
56,000 

86,600 

110,000 

20,000 

20,000 


59,000 


90,000 


145,000      90,000 


125.000 
146,000 
125,000 


85,000 


if 

S 


o 

.4 


3.13 
2.97 
2.98 
2. 89 
2.84 
2.78 


2.99 
2.84 
2.78 


2.32 
2.22 
2.15 
2.32 
2.22 
2.16 


2.97 
2.87 
2.80 


8.27 
8.17 
8.10 


2.04 
2.54 
2.49 
2.22 
2.10 
2.04 


2.58  3.07 
2.42  9.97 
2.92 
2.00 
9.80 
2.75 


2.47 
2.81 


2.47 
2.31 


1.88 
1.77 

1.88 
L77 


2.79 
9.09 

2.04 


2.87 
^77 
2.67 
2.70 
2.60 
2.50 


2.59 
2.49 
2.89 


2.58 
2.42 


2.IOI 
2.02 
1.95 
2.37 
2.27 
2.221 


2.70 
9.00 

2.65 


2.83     8.03 
2.72  9.93 

2.88 


2.24 
2.14 

1.84 
L72 


1.00 
1.80 
1.70 
2.17 
2.07 
1.97 


2.60 
2.40 
2.80 


2.83 
2.73 
2.63 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continned. 
at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

FLOTJR— Continned. 


• 

i 

• 

1 

H 
2.98 

2.90 
2.66 

1 

« 
• 

1 

1 

t 

1 

a 

a 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

f 

p.' 

1 

• 

i 

• 

s 

S3 

9 

<> 

• 

S 

c 

• 

e 
•o 
a 

• 

00 

■ 

• 
■4* 

* 

p 

OB 

1 

• 

• 

J 
"(Si 

5 

• 
►9 

1 

• 

1 

• 

M 

i 

a 

d 

8.05 
2.95 
2.85 
8.20 
8.10 
8.00 

8.07 
3.37 

8.10 

***** 

1 

2 
8 

4 

6 
6 
7 

2.  GO 

g 

9 

2.00 
2.80 
2.70 
2.50 
2.45 
2.40 

2.075 
L975 

.... 

2.00 

•  •  •  • 

2.07 

2.02 

1.99 

2.07 
L87 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

1.90 
1.89 

2.31 
2. 20 
2.23 

2.88 
2.83 
2.80 

1.90 

1.97 
1.77 

18 
19 
20 

2.80 

21 
22 
23 

3.25 
3.15 

' 

24 
25 
26 

3.40 
3.30 
8.25 

27 

28 

3. 15 

3.05 

1.825 

1.725 

2.04 

20 
30 
81 

1 

2.04 
1.81 

32 
33 

9.40 

2.35 
2.30 

2.62 
2.50 
2.38 

34 
35 

1.05 

36 
37 
38 

2.10  1.90 
2.00     1.46 
1.95 

1 

30 
40 
41 

1.95 

3.10 

.  .  •  .  • 

42 
43 
44 

•  •^ 

45 

1.97 
L37 



46 

!  3.ie 

47 
48 

1 

j 
1 
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Ahstraot  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI.,  -under 

[KoTB— Figaros  in  largo  typo  denote  rates 
FLOUB— Continued. 


i 

a 

0 


1 

s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 

83 
84 
85 

80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


PoinU  of  deUreiy. 


Fort  Stevenson  Sohool N.  Dak.. 

Fort  Totten  (for  Devils  Lake) K.  Dak . . 

Fort  Totten  (for  Fort  Totten  School) .  N.  Dak . . 
Fort  Totten  School K.Dak.. 


Mayville N.Dak.. 

Minot  (for  Fort  Stovoniton  School) .  .K.  Dak . . 

Oberon  (for  Fort  Totten  School) K.  Dak . . 

Bella  (for  Devils  Lake,  etc.) K.  Dak. . 

RoUa  or  Devils  Lake  Station  (for  Devils 
Lake  Agency,  etc.)..... N.  Dak.. 

RoUa  or  Devils  Lake  Agency  (for  Dovils 
Lake  Agency) K.Dak.. 

Standing  Bock  Agency K.  Dak.. 


Darlington  (for  schools  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes) Okia.. 


Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Agency) Okla., 


Guthrie  (for  Sac  and  Fox,  etc.) Okla.. 

Klldair Okla.. 

Oldahoma  (for  Sac  and  Fox,  etc.) Okla. . 


Oklahoma  or  Gnthrie  (for  Sao  and  Fox, 
etc.) Okla.. 


9 


Pounds. 
40,000 


20.000 
85,000 
85,000 

70.000 

4,000 

40,000 

85,000 

125,000 

145.000 
145,000 
700,000 


100,000 


450,000 


700,000 
32,000 


16,000 
32,000 


32,000 


17,000 


I 


I 


Poundt. 
40,000 


85,000 


I 

CQ 


3 


2.22 


1.84 


2.10     1.72 
2.04 


*  195,000 


700,000 


lOO.OOO 


2.17 
2.05 
1.09 


1.88 
1.78 
1.74 


450,000     L88 

1.78 
1.74 


t3*J,000 


1.79 
L67 


1.43 
1.32 


« 

S 
u 


1.63 
1.53 

1.48 


1.43        1.63 

1.32     1.53 

<      1.48 


el.  60 
cl.59 
el.  54 


1.43 
1.33 
1.23 

1.43 
L83 
1.83 


cl.49 
el.  39 
el.  29 


•  To  be  delivered  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
f  15.000  poonds  for  absentee  Shawnee;  15,000 
for  police. 


pounds  for  Sac  and  Fox,  of  Missouri  ;2,000  ponnda 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  10, 1894^  for  fwmiahing  Bupplies,  etc — Contiuaed. 

at  which  eontraeta  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUB^ContlnQed. 


§ 

p 

s 

< 

• 
• 

Isaac  P.  Baker. 

• 

i 

CO 

m 
eg 

• 

a 

1.97 

L47 

2.07 
1.47 
2.07 
1.47 

• 

P 

m 

I 

1 

• 

< 

a 

• 

1 

5 

i 

2 

M 

1 

If 

•i 

a 
1 

« 

1 

1 

• 

• 

Alex.  H.  Smith. 

1 

2.35 
2.25 

2.10 
1.65 

1.80 
1.80 
1.85 
1.00 
2.00 

1 

S 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

2.00 

2.32 
2.20 
2.08 

2.25 
2.20 
2.15 

2.10 
2.00 
1.95 

***••*"" 

0 
10 

LCO 

.     .. 
1.95 

al.C5 

11 
12 
13 

p 

14 

1.90 
1.80 

fii.;....! 

15 

1.82 
1.42 
1.86 
1.45 

1.42 



J6 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

2.32 
2.20 
2.08 
2.66 
2.54 
2.42 

23 
?4 

2.00 

1.75 
1.75 
1.79 
1.83 
L02 

1.93 

L33 

25 
26 

27 

1.00 
1.80 
1.70 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 

»1.«8 
61.68 

1.62 
1.57 
1.54 

1.62 
L57 
L64 

1.70 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

30 

2.11 

40 
41 
42 

1.58 

1.53 

1.50 

43 

1.80 
1.84 
1.79 

44 

45 

46 

t 

2.22 

47 
48 
49 

a4LO0O;  98-ponnd  sacka  onlr. 

b  IieliTery  at  agency  building  by  wagon  If 

«  4  centa  per  100  pounds  addiBonal  on  all  g 


^  desired. 

grades  for  deUvery  at  Oklahoma. 
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Ahstraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  coniracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU.,  mnder 

[NoTB.— FigUTM  in  Urge  ^ype  denote  ntm 
FLOTTR— Continaed. 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

2U 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
86 
86 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

o 

-a 


Oeage  A  gency  (for  school) Okla. 

School 


Ponoa  (for  Ponca,  eto.,  Agency) Okla. 

Pawnee  Agency Okla. 


(Thamberlain  (for  Lower  Bmlo) S.  Bak. 


Cheyenne  Biver  Agdnoj 8.  Dak.. 


riandrean  School .... 


.aDak. 


Pierre  School S.Dak.. 


Lower  Bmle  Agency S.I>ak.. 


Ponca  Creek  Issae  Station  (for  Rosebud 
Agency) S.Dak.. 


Yankton  Agency S.Dak. 


Yankton  School 


Pounds. 
35.000 
35,000 


S 


d 

s 

> 

•J 


Pounds. 


73,600    *73,500 


85,000 
170,000 
400,000 


400,000 


200,000 
85,000      39.00O 


22,000 


170,000 


06.000 


230,000 


100,000 
40,000 


99,000 


100,000 
40,000 


1.03 
L83 
L79 


be 


m 


1.481.64L44 
1.87:1.541.34 

1.491.24. 
94 

1.84 

L79IL54 


i 


o 
a 


170 


1.74|. 
.1.641 


*  16,000  ponnds  for  Otoe  School;  18,000 pounds  for  Ponca  School;  4,600  pounds  for  Ponca, 
and  Otoe  police;  35,000  pounds  for  Pawnee  School. 


s 


8 


:J 


L< 
1.64 
Lfl 
1.4ft 
L4S; 
'J.40' 
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advertUement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

at  which  oontraoU  h»ve  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


© 

m 
O 

• 

< 

1 

• 

■•* 
S 

00 

• 

< 

i 

• 

P 

3 

• 

u 

1 

• 

Pi 

1 

• 

1 

s 

n 

CO 

C 

» 

s 

Cfi 

s 

• 

a 

• 
• 

ja 
U 

s 

• 

m 
1 

• 

s 

e 
it 

o 

p 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

1 

c 

• 

3 

e 

« 

a 

• 

• 

e 

i 

a) 

• 

• 

c3 

• 

a 

C3 

1 

• 

a 

.a 

ii 

H 

a 

^4 

i 

s 

3 

H 

• 
• 

s 

• 

1 

Homer  W .  Johnson. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

•  ••• 

2 

1.89 
1.84 
1.77 

1.68 

3 

4 
5 



6 
7 
R 

1.00 
1.78 
1.06 
2.09 
1.97 
L85 

0 
10 
11 

1.95 
1.45 

2.30 

1.75 
1.75 
L79 
1.83 
1.92 

2.20 
1.90 

1.80 
1.79 
1.74 

— 

1 

12 
13 
14 

• 

1.85 

1.99 

1.77 

tt.OO 

• 

.    ■• 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.05 
1.85 
1.80 

2.13 
2.01 
1.89 
2.09 
1.97 
1.85 
2.20 
2.08 
1.06 

2.82 

2.20 
2.08 
2.07 
L95 
1.83 

1.65 
1.55 

i.r>o 

1.70 
1.08 
l.«3 
1.71 
1.61 
L56 

20 

21 
22 
23 

2.50 
2.20 

2.85 

1.475 

24 
25 
26 

2.20 

1.98 
1.92 

•  •  •  • 

27 
28 

29 

2.25 

1.84 
1.74 
1.69 

1.83 

al.OR 

1.30 
1.371 

1.59 

1.70 

30 
31 
32 

1.93  al.88 
1.75  al.83 

33 
34 
35 

30 

a  Provided  bid  for  Fine  Ridge  Agency  is  not  accepted. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  undft 

[Note.— Figures  in  largo  type  deDot«  rates 
FLOUR— Contlmied. 


Points  of  doUyeiy. 


I 

^ 


1 
2 
8 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
98 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
88 


Onray  Agency Utah.. 

Ashland  (for  La  Pointe  Agency),  Cbip]>ewfta 
of  Lake  Superior W  is . . 

Green  Bay  Agtoicy  (for  Oneida  School) . .  Wis. . 

Oneida  (for  Oneida  School) Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis.. 

Tomah  School Wis.. 


*Arapahoe Issue  Station Wyo. 

*Casper Wyo. 


Lander* Wyo.. 

Landeror  Casper* Wyo.. 

Lander  or  Shoshone  Agency  * Wyo. . 

Shoshone  A geucy Wyo. . 

Shoshone   Agency  or  Arapahoe  Issue  Sta- 
tion*  Wyo.. 


1 
I 


s 

0 

<y 


Pounds. 
140,000 


20,000 


80,000 


80,000 


30,000 


25,000 


150,000 
324,000 


125,000 
170,000 


168,000 
324,000 
324,000 
324.000 


824,000 


1 

«■ 
:3 


(2 

m 

3 


Pounda. 
140,000 


90,000 


30,000 


95,000 


a  394,000 


3.07 
2.97 
2.02 


2.87 
2.77 
2.67 


CO 

.4 


2.17 
2.05 
1.09 


1.79 

l.«7 


2.22 
2.10 
2.04 


Lfti 
1.73 


2.17     1.79 


2.03 
1.99 


L87 


*For  Shoshone  Agency. 
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odveriisenMnt  of  April  10,  2894,  for  famUhing  8upplif$,  eto.— Continaed. 

at  which  oontraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continned. 


8.15 
2.95 


9.75 


2.M 


9 


I 


2.78 


l.r«2.l7 


P 

»3 


L35 


2.05 
1.93 
2.18 
2.06 
l.M 


s 

M 


1.80 
1.75 
1.70 


6 
I 

M 

« 


1.74 


i 

I 


J 

I 
5 


^ 


I 


a 


il 


d 

i 


i 


1 
s 

8 

4' 
5 
6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


83 


1.79  2.23 
1.50  2.11 
1.99 


a.  94 
2.73 


2.30 
2.20 
2.10 

2.20 
2.15 
2.10 


1.81 
1.71 

LOU 


2.80 


2.10 
2.00 
1.05 


1.04 
1.73 
1.60 


61. 73  el.  63 


2.65 


3.05 


M.58 


cl.50 


1.53 
at.4H 


2.79 


2.94 


al56,000  ]M>iinds  for  Iforthem  Arapahoee;  43,000  ponnda  for  Shoshone  Agency  schools;  125,000 
ponnds  for  Shoshones.    To  be  deliyereu  at  (Jasper.  Wyo. 

b  Provided  his  bid  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency  is  not  accepted. 

•  Will  deliver  at  Lander,  Arapaho  Issne  Station,  or  the  Agency  at  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  in  advance  of 
zatoa  quoted  for  Casper. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  8ECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abatrtwi  of  propo$aU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denotea  »tflt 
HARD  BKEAD. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 


Points  of  deliTOiy. 


Colormdo  Riyer  Acency Aris. 

Chicago III. 

St.  Louis Mo. 

Omaha Ifebr. 


o 


Founds 

800 

92,100 

101, 400 

92.100 

101,400 


1 

-3 

s 


Foundt. 


101,400 


o 
m 

.2 


I 


8.25 
3*00 


5 
t 


I 

1 

P 


a.332i  3.MS 


3.42 


HOMINY. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Cliioago 

Kansas  City 

Omalia 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. . 


HI.. 

Mo.. 

....Kebr.. 

...&Dak.. 


65,200 

05,200 
60.600 
65,200 
G0,tMHI 
37,700 
10.000 


6S,'JOO 


I.I4 


LARD. 


14 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Phcsnix  School. 


Chicago 

Chicago  or  Kansas  City 
Sioux  City 


Aris. 

...ni. 


,Iowa.. 


Sioux  City  or  Omaha. 
Omaha 


Omaha  or  Kaniuu  City 
Yauktou  Agency 


..Nebr. 


1.000. 
500. 
37.700 
87,700. 
87.700!, 
37,7001. 
87.700. 

1.000. 
75.000. 
37.700'. 

37,700 
l.OOG 


37.700 


MESS  PORK. 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 


Chicago  ... 
Sioux  City 


...Dl.. 
.Iowa.. 


Sioux  City  or  Omaha . . 

St.  Paul 

Kansas  City 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City 


.Minn.. 
...Mo.. 


Barrel*.  '    BarreU, 
750  670 

230 

227 

750 

800 

248 

50 ..,,,, 

750. 86 


aF.  O.B. 
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adverUiemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  famishing  supplies,  etc.— Continued. 

at  which  oontraoto  have  boon  awrarded.] 

HARD  BBEAD. 


1 

CO 

1 
1 

o 

1 

if 

• 

• 

1 

« 

52i 

s 

• 

• 

• 

d 

a 

• 

1 

• 

1 

•< 

• 

i 

6 

m 

• 

6 

I 
1 

M 

1 

CO 

1 

.a 

• 

1 

• 

1 

S 

1 

V 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

a 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

f 

Hi 

1 

^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

HOMINY. 


6.0179 
e.0179 

•OU 

e 

1.87 

7 
8 

1.4;t 

0 

1.31 

10 

1.43 

1.35 

o.'ii 

11 

12 

13 

1 

LARD.- 


.13 

14 

.12i 

.103 
.1J4 

r.9» 

15 

16 

.09 
.063 

17 

18 

•  •  •  . 

19 

.Ca44; 

8.C2i 

30 

.lOi 

.08| 

21 

22 

.821 
.42 

23 

7.N8 

24 
25 

•  nj 

28 

/ 

MESS  PORK. 


12.75 

12.80 

14.50 

27 

14.97 
14.47 

28 

29 

14.37i 

12.75 

'M) 

31 

14.97 
14.47 

3? 

33 

I'J.tfO 

34 

INT  94 — VOL  n- 


bFine. 

-46 


0  Coaroe. 
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a 
3 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


Ahatraot  of  propoaaU  reoeived  and  oontracU  awarded  in  CMoagOp  lU,,  under 

[NoTB.— Figurat  in  Uurge  type  denote  ntee 
ROLLED  OATS. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Cbicago m. 

Kansas  City Mo 

St  Louis Mo 

Omaha Ncbr 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mcx 


• 

• 

« 

• 

1 

r.  Chandl 

• 

t 

1 

• 

•s 

• 

1 

00 

& 

>* 

a 

• 

-<1 

§ 

(4 

3 
i 

:3 
a 

• 

o 

1    " 

a 

1 

a 

9 

<y 

& 

a 

a  ;^ 

9 

.a 

PoundM 

Pounds. 

32,300 

3)l,300 

e.  035 

a9.49 

6L74 

82,300 

C3.77 

C3.77 

- 

82.300 

d.OZi 

32.300 

.031 

2,500 

.  W«J 

4.50 

i 

OATS. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Holhrook  (for  Keam'a  Canyon  School). Aris. 

Keam's  Canon  School Ariz. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. 

Chickasaw  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Ind.  T. 

Elgin  (for  Osage  School) Kana. 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich. 

Detroit  (for  White  Earth) Minn. 

Fosston  (for  White  Earth) Minn. 


Park  Bapids  (for  White  Earth) Minn . 


Crow  Agency Mont. 

Ouster  Station  (for  Crow  Agency) Mont. 

Flathead  Agency  (for  Carlos  Baud) .. .Mont. 


Fort  Peck  A  gen  cy Mon  t . 

Valentine  (for  Koschud  Agency) Nohr. 

Carson  School Nev. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Osage  Agency Okla. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 8.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak. 

Rosebud  Agency S.  Dak. 

Ouray  Agency Utah. 

Uintah  Agency Utah. 

Uintah,  White  River  Utes Utah. 

Ouray  and  Uintah  Agency Utah. 


Pounds]  Pounds.  I 

36,00() ' 

36,000|  30,000 
50,000   S0,000 


20,000, ' 

20. 000  ilO,000 

i,oao;    i,ooo' 

80,000i  39,000 

82,000, i 

80,000|  30,000 

11,600 

10,000| 

8,000 

46,200i 

21,600 

80.0001  IS.OOO 
15,000! 

1.500, 

1,500 

60,000 

00,000  60,000 

30.000 

20,000 

10,000 

60,000 

50.000 

10,000 

40,000 

20,000 

25,000 

30,000, 

40,000 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

30,000 

80,000| 

uo,ooo| 


30,000 


60,000 
50,000 
10,000 
40,000 


SI5,OO0 
30,000 
40,000 


50,OOO 
60,000 


a  Per  case,  in  cases  containing  86  2-pound  packngos. 
b  Per  case  in  canes  containing  24  2-ponnd  packages, 
ein  2-pound  packages,  50  or  oO  pounds  to  case, 
din  2-pound  packages,  25  paok%es  per  case. 


2.10 

i'iii.oo 


1.21 
1.73 


1.34. 
1.37. 
L37i. 
L37. 


L37, 
L37 
1.37 


2.15 


LOS 
1.07 
L«7 
1.10 
L08' 
LOl 


3. 10 


8. 10 
8.10 
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adverlitemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  auppliea,  eto.— Continued, 
at  whioh  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

BOLLED  OATS. 


M 


S 

p 

s 

a 

I 


u 

JS 


s 


a 
« 

eS 
CO 

Hi 


9 
CO 


I 

5 


a 

B 


o 

(3 


I 

9 


4 

n 


9 


a 


o 
S 

09 


i 

e 


o 
a 


I 

•s 


a 

9 

o 


o 

a 

9 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
0 
7 


OATS. 


'9.93 

1.67 

1.95 

8 

9 

1.54 

1.44 

1.47 

1.85 

2.04 

. .  t .  • 

10 

1.40 

11 
12 

1.05 

13 

1.37 

14 

1.94 

15 

1.28 

1.48 

16 
17 

1.28 

1.47 

1.94 

1.80 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

1.50 
1.68 

1.88 
1.77 

«  •  «  • 

1.49 

1-flfi 

1.44 

•>8 

1 

1.50 

29 

i.:{9, 

1.39 

1.541   1.40 

1.67 
1.57 
1.76 

1.53 

1.77 

'M) 

31 

i.An 

-  •  •  •  • 

i.68 

1.17 

1.77 

•  •   a  • 

•  ■   «  • 

1  75 

32 

1  1.10 

l.OO 

1.28 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

.... 

1.40t  1.75 

1 

l.?0 

1.30 

1.201 

i  1.38 

1.50     1.48 
1.25,    1.4*! 
1.25     1-57 

•    •   •   • 

1.90 

i.2«    i-7.'*> 

1.IA 

1. 23    1  .t2'^ 

1.50 

1.84 

1.79  2.  io 

:::.'!:::: 

1.79  2. 10  42 



i.84 

43 

M 

1.84 

44 

2.42 

1.98 

■  "w 

4P 
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Abttraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago f  IlLf  under 

[NoTB.— Figure*  in  iMrge  type  denote  latf* 
SALT  (COARSE). 


I 


1 

2 
8 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Points  of  deliTery. 


Fort  Apache  School Aris. 

Fort  Apaohe  (for  Whitr*  Moiirtnin  Apnchos)  ..Aris. 

Hnlbrook  (for  Sau  CarluM.vtc.,  Aguucy) Aris. 

San  Carlos  Agency Aris. 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal. 

Fort  Hall  School TtUho. 

Arkansaa  City  (for  Onage  and  Kaw) Knus. 

Cale  (for  Chifocco  School) Kana. 

Elgin  (for  Oaago  School) Kann. 

Hoyt  (for  Pottawatomie  School) Kana . 

Lawrence  School Kana. 

Netawaka  (for  Kickapoo  School) Kana . 

Eickapoo  School Knns. 

Pottawatomie  8ch«>ol Knna. 

White  C^ond  (for  Great  Nemeha  School) Knna. 

Meant  Pleasant  School Mich. 

Brown's  Valley  (for  Sisseton  School) Minn . 

Detroit  (for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

Fo8ston(for  White  Earth,  etc.) Minn. 

Park  Rapida Minn. 

Pipeatouo  School Minn. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont. 

Oow  Agency Mont. 

Custer  Station  (for  Crow  Aj:«mm'.v), Mont. 

Durham  Station  (for  Bhickiuet  A|;i'iicy) Mout. 

Fort  Pock  Agency Mout. 

Fort  Shaw  School .' Mout. 

Poplar  Station  (for  Fort  Peck  Agflncy) Mont. 

Rosebud  Station  (for  Tongue  Klver  Agt^ucy) Mont. 

Dakota Clty(for  Omaha  and  Winnebago  schools)  Nobr. 

Oenoa  School Nrbr. 

Great  Nemeha  School .^ Nobr. 

Sac  and  Fox,  of  Miiiaon^  School .^ Kcbr. 

Omaha  School Ncbr. 

Winnebago  School i Nebr. 


1 

s 

o 

>» 

■^ 

s 

a 

a 

s 

o* 

Pounds. 

200 

1,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,500 

500 

2,200 

200 

2,000 

2.000 

12.000 

10, 000 

2,700 

2,  (Km 

2,000 

10.000 

9,000 

1,400 

1,400 

2,0<K) 

1,6K0 

4.500 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

840 

200 

1,500 

400 

1,000 

400 

1,5W 

.1,000 

6.000 

7,«M)0 

10,000 

10,000 

7,000 

5,000 

3.100 

2,000 

5.000 

4,000 

1,600 

7,000 

1.120 

560 

6(K) 

1,000 

I 

1^ 


a 


PoundM. 

i,ooo 


500 

yfob 


io,ooo 
"i.oob 


9,000 


1,400 
3,0OO 


il,000 
1,040 


1,400 
400 


1,000 


IO,OO0 
6,000 


9,600 
5,000 
4,000 


7,000 


HOC 
1,000 


8.87 


2.87 
2.53 


3.13 


.83 
.98 


L23 

1.43 

.83 


1.23 
L43 


•95 
.87 


1.49 
.97 


1.33 


1.13 


2.17 


al.NN 

1.53 

2.07 


I.4S 

1.58 

1.83 

1.13 

.87 


5 

I 

a 

i 


3.66 


.82 
1.24 


.71 
L27 


.70 


a  To  be  delivered  at  Blackfeet  Agency. 
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adverii$enMni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

At  which  ooniracta  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (COABSB). 


• 

1 

1 

•g 

• 

9 

1 

• 

-< 

a 
» 

t.SO 
1.89 

• 

s 

• 

< 
g 

i 

rs 

o 

M 
o 
1^ 

• 

* 

1 

• 

« 

1 

-g 
•c 

A4 

Isaac  P.  Baker. 

Walter  B.Jordan. 

1 
i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2.60 

1.89 

6 
6 

7 

2.39 

•      2.17 

.70 

1.59 

3.00 

8 

0 

10 

11 

.73 

12 

IS 

.79 

.84 

14 

1ft 

18 
17 

.69 

18 

19 

1.36 
1.17 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

.89 
1.41 

2ft 

?« 

27 
7H 

1.21 
1.21 

29 

80 

31 



1.21 
1.31 
1.31 

32 

33 

34 

3ft 

.96, 

2.0C^ 

2.00 

1.67 
1.27 

39 

37 

l.«7 

38 
39 

1.38 

1.07 

40 

41 

1.74 
1.7« 

i.66 

i.eo 

42 

43 
44 

l.MO 

L71 
1.41 

2.10 

4ft 

40 

1.24 

I.IO 

47 

« 

48 
49 

.77 

1.M 

1.51 

1.40 

1.40 

ftO 

ftl 

- 

ft2 

ft3 

ft4 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$irac  of  propoaaU  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,,  mmder 

[KoTM.— FiffOTM  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (COABSE)--CeiLtiniied. 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

la 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
60 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


Santee  Agency Nobr. 

Santee  School Nobr. 

Valentine  (for  Boaebad  Agency) If ebr . 


Caraon  School Kev. 

Alboqaerqae  School N.Mex. 

Dolce  Side  Track  (for  Jicarilla  A^ncy) H.  Mex. . 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla  Agency) N.Mez.. 

Jicarilla  Agency N.  Mex.. 

Mescalero  Agency K.Mex.. 

Heacalero  (for  Agency) N.Mex.. 

Eoatem  Cherokee  School N.  C. . 

Devira  Lake  Agency N.Dak.. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.Dak.. 

Fort  Totten  School N.Dak.. 

Standing  Bock  Agency KDak.. 

Chilocco  School Okla.. 

Kildair  (for Kaw  School) Okla.. 

Oklahoma  City  (for  achools  of  Sao  and  Fox) Okla. . 

Oklahoma  City  or  Gathrie  (for  schools  of  Sac  and  Fox), 
Okla 


Ponca  (for  Otoe  and  Pawnee  schools) Okla.. 


Soger  CTolony  School Okla.. 

Armonr  (for  Yankton  Agency) 8. Dak.. 

Chamberlain  (for  Lower  Brule  Agency) S.  Dak . . 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Lower  Brule  Agency 8. Dak.. 

Ponca  Creek    Issue   Station    (for   Boeebad  Agency), 
8.  Dak 


Yankton  Agency S.Dak.. 

Green  Bay  Agency  (for  schools) Wis.. 

Menoraonee  School Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis.. 

Tomah  School Wis.. 


1 

o 
53 

3 

a 

<y 

Quantity  awarded. 

1 

• 

5 

i 

• 

• 

o 

a 

Pounds. 
4,000 

PaundM. 

1.27 

1.000 

i,ooo 

1,400 
30,000 

••5 

1,400 

••«! 

30,000 
27,500 

.98 

3,000 

2.78 

1,000 

i,ooo 

3.600 

L7G, 

3,000 

300 

..*.•••• 

300 

1 

•  ••..•••. .1. ....... 

8,000 

2.43    

3,000 

• 

2.65 

3,000 

3,00 

5,000 

*i27 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

i,ooo 

3,000 
1,000 

15,000 

1.67 

1.14 
1.37 

18,000 
3,500 

1,000 

10,000 

ld,000 
SfSOO 

IfOOO 

1.43 

L14 

L37 

1.33 

1.57 

2.200 

2,000 

9,ooo 

l,*JOO 

i,ooo 

1.200 



1,000 

', 

2.800 

1.07  1 

.„ 

2,200 
4,000 

100 

2,000 



:  1 

2,100 
3,600 

9,100 

i.*33 

- _) 

3.000 

1 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

L17 
1.08 
1.32 

3,000 

5,000 

ff,000 

550 

1.23 

8,000 

3,000 

2,500 

L26 
1.48 

1 
[ 

6,000 

6,000 

1 

1.00 

1.500 

.97 

1 

2,000  ' 

.«7    1 

1,U0G 

l,OfN> 

2,000 
1,000 

1.17 
L06 

1 

500 

AOO 
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mdtcrtisemint  of  April  10,  1894,  for  fumUhing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

At  which  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (COARSE)--Coiitiiiiied. 


1 

J? 

1 

« 

1 

1 

• 

feA 

• 

a 

• 

1 

s 

■  1 

• 

1 

§ 

a 

a 

1 

6 

1 

.a 

CO 

H 

• 

Jno.  P.  Soderstrom. 

• 

S 

i 

1 

S 

s 

5^ 

1 

1.31 
1.31 
1.09 

2 
3 

.77 

4 

.77 

5 
8 

7 

1.98 

******* 

8 
9 

1.55 

10 

1.08 

11 
12 

1.99 

13 
14 

4.15 

J. 75 

4 

15 

Iff 

2.78 

9.45 

SI.OO 

•«•••••••• 

17 

18 

2.17 
1.74 

1.60 

1.21 

19 

1.08 

1.48 
1.08 

1.50 

20 

21 
2« 

.......... 

23 
24 

25 

.74 

.93 

27 

i.*07' 

?,9 

.67 
•Ml 
.81 

r  ••-••• 

.82 



.93 

30 

31 

.92 

..... 

82 

33 



34 
35 

.84 
.84 

.93 
.93 

3ff 

87 

.8*J 

38 

39 

145 

1.95 

40 
41 

42 

• 

43 

1.19 
t.04 

3.00 
.93 

1 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

1.07 

L08 

49 
50 

51 

.fl3 

52 
53 

•••••••••• 

54 

•••««•••••••' 

55 

1.01 

56 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY    OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HL,  under 

[Note.— Fignres  in  Uurge  type  denote  rates 
SALT  (FTSE). 


I 


1 

2 
8 

6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
48 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 


Points  of  delivoiy. 


CftMi  Grande  (for  Pima  School) Arts.. 

Colorado  River  Agency  and  School Aris . . 

Colorado  River  Agency Arin.. 

Fort  Apache  School Arix.. 

Fort  Apache  (for  White  Mountain  Apochea) 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  etc 

Fort  Mojave  School Arts.. 

Holbroolc  (for  Fort  Apache  School) AriE. . 

Holbrook  (for  San  Carlos  Agency,  etc) 

Keam's  Canyon  School Aris.. 

Phosnix  School Ans.. 

Pima  Agency  (for  school) Aris. . 

PimaSofjool 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

Fort  Ynma  School Col.. 

Ignacio  (for  Soathem  Ute) Colo. . 

Grand  Junction  School Colo.. 

Sonthem  Ute  Agency Colo.. 

Lemhi  Agency Idaho.. 

Chickasha  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Ind.  T.. 

Arkansas  City  (for  Kaw  School) Kans. . 

Cale  (forChilocco  School) Kans.. 

Elgin  (for Osage  School) Kans.. 

Lawrence  School Kans.. 

Detroit  (for  White  Earth,  eto.) Minn.. 

Fosston  (for  White  Earth,  eto.) Minn.. 

Park  Rapids  (for  White  Earth,  eto.) Minn.. 

Pipestone  School Minn.. 

Meant  Pleasant  School Mich.. 

Seneoa(for  Qiiapaw,  eto.) Mo.. 

Arlee  (for  Flathead  Agency) Mont.. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont.. 

Durham  (for  Blackfeet  Agency) Mont. . 

Flathead  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont.. 

Red  Rock  (for  Lemhi  Agency) Mont.. 

Dakote  City  (Omaha,  etc,  School) Nebr. . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  School Ncbr. 

Rushville  (for  Pine  Kidge  Acency) Nebr. . 

Roshville   or  Chadron  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency) 

Sfloitee  Agoncv Nebr.. 

Carson  School Nov.. 

Elko  (for Western  Shoshones,  etc..  Agency) .  .Kev. . 

Nevada  Acency Nov.. 

Wadsworth  (for  Nevada,  eto.) Nov.. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency Nov.. 


1 

O 


Pounds. 
1.000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
8,000 

13,000 
2,000 
1,000 

18,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,800 
1,000 
1.000 

10,000 

13,000 
2,000 
2«000 
2.000 

2,000 

600 

20,000 

200 

2,000 

500 

1.000 

680 

650 

1,250 

650 

650 

500 

1,500 

8,000 

1,300 

1,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,000 

000 

600 

1,800 

1,800 

80,000 

80,000 
1,500 
2,000 
8,600 
2.126 
2.125 
8,600 


i 


Pminds, 


3,O0O 


l,O0O 


i,ooo 


*I4,000 
il,000 
9,000 
3,000 


600 
90,000 


9,000 


I.OOO 
680 


1,950 


650 

1,5<N> 
3,000 
1,300 
1,000 


5,000 
600 


1,800 


30,000 
l.HOO 
9,000 


'3,500 


1 


8.07 


4.88 
4.83 


4.83 
4.94 

3.83 
8.33 

4.88 


3.17 


2.77 
3.13 


9.48 

2.67 


.93 


L23 
L23 
L23 

1.43 
L21 
L73 
L40 

1.58 
L63 

1.17 
L42 

3.58 

3.03 
2.34 
2.77 

1.97 
2.53 
2.78 
L42 


a2.44 


s 

I 

O 

a 


4.75 


L74 


9. 


S.50 


a.  70 


al.03 
al.07 
al.03 


M7 
L77 
8.14 
2.07 


2.04 
3.97 


a.  04 
al.l8 
a2.34 
a2.30 
a2.ll 
a2.54 
al.74 
a2.20 
02.55 


a.  94 


a2.91 
02.74 


02.71 
03.74 


*  10,000  pounds  at  San  Carlos  Agency;  8,000  pounds  at  Fort  Apaohe  for  White  MonnUin  Apaoheo; 
1,000  pounds  at  Fort  Apaohe  for  Fort  Apaohe  School. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  whioli  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (FINE). 


1 

■3 
•§ 

m 
O 

• 

e 

i 

3 

• 

< 
1 

a 

m 
s 

• 

B 

m 

0 

'a 

Henry  A.  Morgan. 

• 

§ 

1 

• 
• 

p 

1 

•S 

• 

o 
5 

• 

ta 
p 

1 

6 

6 

a 

6 

a 

• 
• 

a 

1 

1 

• 

1 

0 

• 

1 

1 

4.50 

3.49 

2 

4.98 

3 

3.50 
3.50 

........ 

4 

(} 

A 

4.59 

7 

• 

**•*'•*• 

8 

0 

5.39 

10 

11 

1.6II 

12 

13 

2.77 

14 

2.97 

2.32 

15 

*9.93 

2.75 

16 

3.00 

!l.47 

17 

9.69 

2.80 
2.24 

1 

18 

2.57 

4.50 
3.74 

1.07 

19 

20 

2'^ 

1.10 

?3 

1.13 

?4 

1.91 

1.29 
.87 

L61 

1.54 

1.83 
1.47 

1.19 
.97 

?It 

1.40 
1.25 

1.13 

2ff 

27 

•••••••■ 

?A 

..    ' 

29 
30 

31 
32 

•••••• •" 

3:) 

34 

1.25 

1.25 

35 

36 

3.11 

2.77 

37 

38 

8.97 

2.77 

9.47 

3.00 
2.15 
2.50 

:<9 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1.67 

1.39 

44 

L23 

45 

1.15 

46 

2.11 

51.95 

"l.'95 

47 

48 

'******' 

49 

2.11 

1.95 

50 

51 

4.21 

52 

a  Mediiun,  small  saoks. 
\b  In  amall  bags,  packed  in  barrels  of  280  poonds,  each. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahairaot  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI., 

[Note  —Figures  in  large  type  doDotontet 
SALT  (FINE)— Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

1*5 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Points  of  delivery, 


Albuquerque  School N.  Mcx . 

Mesoalero  Agency N.  Mex.. 

Pueblo  Agency N.Mex., 

Santa Fe Hlor l*ueblo  Agoncy) N.Mex. 

Eastern  Cherokoc  School N.C.. 

FortBerthold  Agency N.Dak. 

Fort  Stevenson  School N.Dak.. 

Chilooco  School ; Okla.. 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe) .  .Okla. , 

Eildair  (for  Kaw School) Okla.. 

Oklahoma  City  (for  schools) Okla . . 

Oklahoma  City  or  Gnthrio  (for  Sue  and   Fox 
schools) 


Ponca  (for  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.) Okla. 


Ponoa  (for  Pawnee  School) 

Soger  Colony  School • Okla.. 

Armour S.  Dak. 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency S.  Dak. 

Flandreau  School S.Dak.. 

Yankton  School S.Dak.. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency U tah . . 

Price  Station  (for  Uintah  and  Ouray) U  tah . . 

Menomonee  School Wis.. 

Tomah  School Wis. 

Casper  (for  Shoshone  School) Wyo. . 

Lander  or  Shoshone  Agency Wyo.. 

Shoshone  School Wyo . . 


(a 

o 

a 

3 


Pounds. 
3,300 
1,000 

200 

200 

500 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 
15,000 

200 

600 

600 

1,880 

600 
600 

1,500 

500 

1,600 

1,500 
7,000 

7,000 

500 

600 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 


« 
d 


a 

P 
OP 


Pounds, 
3,300 
1,000 

900 


500 
3,000 

l,000 


I5,000 
900 
OOO 


1,880 


500 

1,600 

l,90O 
7,000 


ffOO 
500 


3,*JOO 


S 


•4 


1.96 
9.6Y 

a  2. 47 


u 

s 

t 


H 


2L15 


2.67 
1.97 

1.06 
0  1.76 

2.17 
a  1. 93 


1.17 

a. 94 

1.43 

a  1.24 


3.70 


2.60  I. 
2.67  1. 

I 

1.9B    . 


1.17 
1.43 
1.31 


L42 
al. 29 

1.38 
aL17 


1.37 


1.73 
a  1.53 

1.62 
a  1.39 

1.73 
a  1.46 

1.56 
a  1.33 


l.«7 


3.27 
a3.04 

2.27 
a2.04 

1.37 
a  1.14 

1.53 
a  1.28 

2.37 
a  2. 14 

3.87 
a  3. 64 


a 

I 


1.S7 
3.29 


1.15 
lt« 


1.75 


1.7t 
1.39 


L80 


1.48 

■ 

1.91 

'*'£*»". 

1.91 
1.43 

J 

3.97 

WHEAT. 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


Lemhi  Agency Idaho. 

Park  Rapids  (I<eech  Lake  School) Minn . 

Klatbead  Agency Mont. 

Green  BayAeency Wis. 

Menomonee  School Wis. 


2,000 

1,000 

40,000 

75,000 

00,000 


a  If  edium,  small  sacks. 


3,000 

1,000 

40,000 

75,000 

«o,ooo 


3.31 
1.75 

1.37 
1.47 
1.47 
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adverUBement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  $upplieti,  eto. — Continaed. 

I 
ftt  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT  (FINE)— Ck>ntiDixed. 


• 

5 

s 

a  ■ 
1^ 

45 

1 

M 
o 

1 

4 

e 

0 

i 

• 

6 

a 

• 

1 

6 

• 

a 

•a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

O 
e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.00 

2 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

.... 

1.50 

7 

8 
9 

1.63 
2.00 

• 

; 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

• 

15 
16 

17 

5  2.00 
1.60 

• 

18 
10 

20 
21 

22 

*'****** 

\ 

23 
24 

1.65 

2.00 
1.50 

25 
26 

27 
28 

1.35 

1 

1.40 

29 
30 

8.40 

2.64 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
87 

38 
30 

40 
41 

3.75 

42 
43 

WHEAT. 


44 

45 

1.68 
1.70 
1.70 

1.90 

c  1.4U 
c  1.4G 

1.50 

46 

47 

48 

« 

h  Bids  on  1,280  pcmnds. 


0  To  be  delivered  at  Shawano. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab$iract  of  propo$al$  receive  and  eoniraeti  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  advcr^ 

fKoTB.— Tignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 


From. 


mew  York.  N.  Y. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 

80 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 
86 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 


To- 


Bowie Ari«. 

Ca«a  Grande Ariz. 

Colorado  Kirer  Agonoy Ariz. 

Fort  Apache Ariz. 

FortMoJave Ariz. 

Holbrook Ariz. 

Phcenix Ariz. 

San  Ctflos  Agency Ariz. 

Ager Cal. 

Colton Cal. 

Colorado  River  Spur.  Fort  Yama Cal. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal. 

PorterviYle!**'.*.!!*.*.*.* '.".*""."..". '.'.I. .*!!!cal! 

Ronnd  Valley  Agoncy Cal. 

San  Francisco Cal. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. 

Grand  Junction Colo . 

Hesperus Colo. 

Ignacio Colo. 

Bismarck N.Dak. 

DoTil's Lake  Agency N.Dak. 

Fort  Berthold  Aconoy K.  Dak. 

Fort  Stevenson  Kivor  Landing N.  Dak. 

FortTotten N.Dak. 

Mandan N.Dak. 

Minot N.Dak. 

Holla N.Dak. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak. 

Annonr 8.  Dak. 

Chamberlain S.  Dak. 

Crow  Creek  Agency 8.  Dak. 

Flandrean S.Dak. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . 

Lower  Bmle  Agency S.  Dak . 

Pierre S.Dak. 

Ponoa  Creek  Issne  Station* S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency S.Dak. 

Blackfoot Idaho. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho. 

Lewiston Idaho. 

Ross  Fork Idaho. 

Chicago 111. 

Chickasha Ind.T. 

Minco Ind.T. 

Mascogee Ind.T. 

Darlington Okla. 

Gnthrfo Okla. 

KUdair Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. 

Oklahoma  City Okla. 

Ponca Okla. 

Red  Rook Okla. 

SionxCity Iowa. 

Arkansas  City Kans. 

Caldwell Kans. 

Cale Kans. 

Klgln Kans. 

Hoyt Kans. 

Lawrence Kans. 

Netawaka Kans. 

White  Clond Kans. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich. 

Brown's  Valley Minn. 

Detroit Minn. 

Dolnth Minn. 

FosstoB Minn. 

ParkRi4»ida Minn. 

Plpmtone Minn. 


I 


a9.40 

a3.22 
di.TJ 

/4.:«y 

d4.17 
a  3. 41 
A3. 63 
"i.33 
4.27 
1(3.83 

*6.77 
A3. 83 
A3. 03 


i\ 


A  3. 77 
*n3.M 
o2.03 
pZ.42 
|i3.22 


A1.3Q 
9 1.98 
n2,m 
A  1.30 
rl.08 
rl.33 
rl.34 
«1.4N 

rl.07 

rl.ll 

ml.  41 

r.Ol 

al.20 

fnl.51 
rl.26 
»2.45 

A  1.37 
A2.63 

*  51.77 

*2.77 

A2.63 

n.30 

ol.H 

al.16 
a  1.43 
ol.U 
a  1.47 
a  1.40 

aL47 

a  1.47 

a  1.47 

.65 

rl.9«9 


01.38 
rl.28 

r.07 
n.88 

n.Ol 

n.85 
n.06 
rL03 

a. 08 


at.tr 

al.04 


A2.63 
b.1.04 

e4MH 
e4.60 

63.58 
J3.60 
e4.80 
C3.72 
e3.60 
i6.0N 
C3.78 
c4.:W 

4.10 


J3.RH 
i3.04 


02.66 
e3.48 


«4.40 
«4.17 

«3.39 

e3.76 

«3.40 

«4.25 

e8.70 

£8.70 

e7.50 

«8.88 

«4.45 

07.50 

C4.00 

n4.00 

n3.70 

n3.60 

n3.28 

61.19 
61.20 
1.6N 
I.6M 
l.tIO 
61.10 

Al.tlO 
61.35 

M.45 
61.50 
61.06 

61.11 

61.3N 
6.04 

61.98 

61. .18 
61.28 

651.48 
61.40 
02.60 
C8.17 
02.08 
02.60 
n.50 
nl.85 

i  nl.35 

nl.40 
till.  35 

nl.4a 

nl.45» 
til.55 

nl.»9 
nl.42 

nl.49 

6.00 

61.20 

61.35 

61.35 

61.30 

6.00 

6.02 

6.80 

6.85 

W.68 

6.00 

6.02 

6.60 

6L2a 

61.06 

6.89 


02.60 
03.21 


03.33 
0  3.57 


03.IO 
03.  lO 
03.6O 


03.9O 
0  3.7O 


0.%4O 
n  3.515 
n  51.99 
n3.5|0 

n  51.88 

nl.  10 

nl.l7 


nl.08 

nl.27 
nl.33 


nl.03 

nl.ll 


n.91 


nl.93 


n2.56 


n9.e5 

n2.50 

.39 

61.19 

61.17 

61.60 

61.19 

6L54 

6L48 

61.50 

61.40 

61.49 

61.43 

nl.05 

nl.30 

nl..30 

nl.39 

nl.98 

n.9e 

n.OO 

n.80 

f».83 


f».97 
f».89 
f».a5 

fil.19 
•1.95 

n.M 


s 

• 


g3.i 


Dak.    tWithlnSOdaysoraainay 
430  days  to  the  Colorado  Kiver 


•Ob  Rosebud  Reservation,  about  25  miles  west  from  Wheeler,  S. 

be  required  by  the  denartment.    a34  days.    620  days.    08O  days. 

mily.  and  thence  by  flnt  boat  leaving  for  agonoy  or  schooL    0  60  days  dniing  season  of  navigatkNi. 
fU  di^ya.   f  40  days.    A89  days.    <45  days.  /60  ib^s.    1:50  days.    160  daya,  as  long  as  rmmI  la  open. 
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HBemeniof  April  10, 1894,  far  fumUkin^  trantportaUon  for  the  Indian  aerviee, 
at  which  oontraote  hAre  been  awarded.] 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Sioax  City,  lowiu 

• 

9 
1 

1 

« 

1 

• 

r 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 
• 

i 

a 

• 
• 

• 

a 

a; 

• 

m 

m 
• 

• 

1 

•0 

1 

• 

u 

s 

n2.61 
A2.96 

«2.58 

«3.40 

y4.83 

24.37 

y4.02 

«3.18 

»3.47 

*3.60 

•4.03 

•3.58 

•3.53 

96.57 

»3.58 

»3,88 

62.63 

62.88 

e4.68 

64.60 

4.34 

62.99 

63.33 

i3.98 

64.40 

63.68 

3.43 

i6.78 

63.09 

64.38 

26.79 

4.00 

•2.60 
•  2.96 

16  4.44 
164.69 

1 

2 

3 

6  4.99 
6  3.89 

63.00 

63.40 

63.40 

•  3.66 

68.40 

63.40 

66.80 

6  3.70 

64.00 

67.00 

6  3.75 

n3..')0 

n3.20 

n3.10 

n2.75 

6  1.45 

61.45 

61.55 

6  1.55 

61.45 

6.99 

61.15 

61.45 

61.25 

6.86 

6.45 

6.79 

6.35 

6.85 

6.79 

6.88 

61.70 

6.70 

62.20 

6  3.00 

62.45 

62.20 

n.69 

nl.lO 

nl.lO 

nl.l9 

nl.10 

nl.20 

n  1. 17 

nl.30 

nl.05 

nl.05 

nl.05 

4 

n3.97 
n8.19 
n8.44 

6 

164.99 
163.49 

n 

7 

i3.25 

173.59 

K 

«4.20 
64.61 
6  3.51 

64.99 
63.99 
63.15 

9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

"""■"••" 

12 

n3.77 
64.17 

63.99 

63.45 

13 

14 

15 

«3.77 
*3.59 
«2.08 
•3.47 
•3.12 

63.99 
164,46 

16  1.91 

164.46 

16  1.88 

t3.97 
62.72 

*••••••• 

16 

t4.39 
63.14 

•^ 

17 

n2.69 

18 

19 

63.24 

J 

6  2.82 

• 

20 

21 

a  1.37 

/1. 73 

/1. 83 

0I.37 

rl.l3 

•1.4:1 

•1.35 

'  1.43 

n.36 
n.44 

«.74 
n.37 
n.87 

•.84 
n.97 

•  r.i7 

6.(M> 

6  2.03 
«9.57 

•  2.27 
62.03 

22 

23 

24 

nl.27 
nl.l2 
nl.49 
nl.41 

•»5 

161.14 

16  1.47 
161.35 

*^ 

27 

28 

29 

6.74 
6.44 

16.33 
16.44 

30 

31 

32 

••^••••••» 

6.34 

16.33 

33 

34 

35 

6.86 

16.87 

36 

2.00 
.70 

37 

38 

6^.55 

n2.20 

16  3:28 

cl.98 

39 

i2.00 
2.38 

V 

40 

62.  W 
6»J.55 

n2.07 

16  3.28 
16  2.10 

e4.47 
cl.98 

4] 

42 

43 

nl.Ol 

ni.oe 

61.02 
61.05 
61.20 
61.  U2 
61.08 
61.08 
1/1.26 
61.08 
61.08 
61.08 

16.88 

16.88 

161.25 

16.88 

16.95 

16 1.05 

16  1.49 

16  1.99 

16  1.99 

16  1.99 

44 

45 

40 

nl.OO 

nl.Od 

nl.09 

61.39 
nl.04 
n  1. 03 
nl.07 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

nl.04 

nl.]2 

61.06 

6.09 

n.68 

n.64 

n.67 

n.66 

n.71 

nl.03 

61.05 

61.a5 

61.05 

61.00 

6.70 

6.68 

6.68 

6.66 

W.80 

6.90 

61.05 

6.74 

61.26 

61.19 

16  1.99 
161.99 
16  1.99 
16  1.9U 

16.70 

16.65 

16.65 

16.65 

55 

56 

61.13 

nl.03 
n.67 
».64 
».6« 

".67 

".79 

6.73 

n.87 

57 

58 

59 

6. Me 

6.88 

60 

61 



62 

63 

16.77 
16.97 

64 

nl.07 

66 

66 

nl.20 

nl.21 

n.46 

nl.t7 
nl.l6 

• 

161.24 

161.18 

16.38 

67 

6K 

6.46 

....••..1 

69 

REPORT   OF   THE    SECEETAKY    OF   THE    INTEEIOB, 
Alitraot  ofpropotalt  received  aitd 


awarded  i«  Ckicago,  ni,,  mder 
INoTB- — Ftgursa  in  large  type  dsnnts  rat«a 


F 

1 

1 

1 

To- 

1 

o! 

1 

6; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

TermlUionLake Ulnn.. 

Aries Monl.. 

awWeet  Agency M"nt.. 

SSILr*l£.r4:.::::::::;::£lr:: 

•  .SI 

'1 

*l.09 
e.90 

.'■« 

C.ftO 

/2.«i 

J 

■■■■■■- 

Durham  Station Muiit.. 

Jort  Belknap  Ag«.oy Mont.. 

ISSlS:t"f.TT: Sr:; 

§St;m^.'!^:::::::::;:;;::;Ssl-: 

Poplar  SUtion. Munt.. 

ip 

IS 

Ai.«;   /■i.«7i.3» 

7i.ss 



IS 

SSr.°:»:;::::;:::;:::;S;:, 

-■■-- 



dl.JS 

pi 

■V  •LlsS 

/1.H 

Omaha Nibr., 

Saot«Ageii'c7'.'.'.'.'''I--''.'.'Nel)c!! 
ValsnUns Hsbr.. 

JSSf.*:::;::::::::::::::SS:: 
S&™:;:::::::;:;:.S.SS:: 

Mescalere  Agouey N.  Mdi.. 

liMk'.r:?.:-.:::::l£::: 

Indian  School SIdlng.Carllsle.  Pa.. 
O,..,jU„„..,0„,U,l,.I..P... 

fcl.21 

5  ^  :!  Sviii 

;:;••:; 

18 

/  .S4'<3.43 

&s 

■-! 



»i 

-ii. 

ijl 

'/iw 

ffi'sts:."' .fa- 

"■" 

/AKl 

yj.70 

SiSS'.;.-r.'.^r-':::;;.'Si::: 

e  9J 
'  71 

'ail 

',iS 
is 
iiS 
'AS 

Anpalios  iHue  Slstinn*.. .  Wjo.. 

&.:^..::^::;::::;::SS:: 

PJ.8S 

,3.9* 

P3,35 

,3.« 

Grands  Hondo  Agoncy  ! " !  lOregl '. 
EUniatb  Agency Oreg.. 

a=";::;::-.:::::;:-.-.;:8SS:; 

The  Dalles Oreg.. 

w'imi''8pri3Si  Agelioy '. '. '.  '.'.Q^f.'. 

CrBBton WasE.. 

GatsCI^ Wsah.. 

Oybnt  (Gray's  Harborl  ...Wash.. 

at.  1ft 

da 

A6.4N 

4-" 

*J.OS 

"••• 

AS.  aft 

/.... 

01 

u4.ftH|      Afl.75 

ri 

k3.2UA-.t.M> 

/1. 88 

Tonpen lab  station Wanh.. 

Tuialip Wuh.. 

rninnClty Wash.. 

Kookford Wash.. 

l^sIlM 

TO 

fc!.70 
lieLiltl 

Aa.BJ 

/!.88 : 

/8.80 



* 

tion  of 

Wind 

Bnd  Bi 

ropoaj 

tlerl™ 

ra.ah 

oulB 

ndlM 

thweelorly  dlreotJou  fruin  St.  StopUi 

aWdaya.    bMdaya.    eZSdaya.    diftdi 
riBdiVa.       tU  days.       110  daya.       -  ■ 


laye.    <£ 
is  days. 
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S^ 

B«wHn^  -Wyo. 
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1 
1 

4 

1 
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1 

1 
1 

i 

Si 
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1 

1 

s 
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i 
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1 

1 
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'!3S 

y.W 
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•1 
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HB 

r.4S 
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» 

t.lB 
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'.B3 

•.4» 

13,28 
13.  M 
I3.M 
cI2.li 

<i2:». 

•  .«7 

if;;- 

r.M 

r.SS 



Si 

:fii-K'xl'"*   -,. 

:is-?s 
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'3JI7 
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UK 
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/1.W 
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'1 
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Abstract  <^  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU.,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratee 


From 


T<>~ 


Chicago,  m. 


Bowie Arl».. 

Caaa  Grande A  rix . . 

Ck»Iorado  lUver  Agency Ads. . 

Fort  Apaobe Aris.. 

FortMoiave Aris.. 

Holbrook AHjb.. 

Phoenix Aria.. 

San  Carloe  Aguooy Arix.. 

Ager Cttl.. 

Colton Cal.. 

Colorado  River  Spar.  Ft.  Yuma .  Cai . . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cid. 

rerris Cttl-. 

Porterville Cal.. 

Itoaud  Valley  Agency Ca\\  . . 

Shu  Francisco ChI.. 

Fort  J«ewiA C«lo.. 

Grand  Junction ('oln  . 

Hospcrus Culo.. 

Ignacio Cold.. 

Bismarck N.  Dak.. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency N.Dak . . 

Fort  Betbold  Anency N .  I  )a  k . . 

Fort  Stevenson  Kivcr  L'd'g  .  N.  Dak . . 

FortTotten N.Drtk.. 

Mnudan N.  J>ak.. 

Minot N.  Dak.. 

RolU N.DaU.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Armour S.  l>nk.. 

Chamlicrlain S.  Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Flandrvan S.  Dak . . 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  l»ak.. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Ponca  Creek  Issue  Station*  .8.  Dnk . . 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak.. 

BlaC'kfoot Idaho. . 

Fort  LnpWMi Idaho.. 

Lewiston Idaho . . 

Ross  Fork Idaho.. 

Chicsgo HI.. 

Chickasha Iiid.T.. 

Mlnco liid.T.. 

MusoogtM) I  lid .'!'.. 

Darlington ( >  k  In . . 

Guthr^ (►kirt.. 

Kildair Okla.. 

Kiowa  A g«'»H'y Okla . . 

Okhvlionia  City OK  la . . 

Ponca Okla.. 

R«MiRock Okla.. 

Sioux  City Iowa.. 

Arkan  Aas'  City Kans . . 

Caldwell Kaus. . 

Cale Kans.. 

Elgin Kans.. 

Hoy  t Kans . . 

Lawrence Kans.. 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Cloud Kans.. 

Mount  PlesiMsnt Mich.. 

Brown's  Valley Minn.. 

Detroit M  inn . . 

Dnluth Minn.. 

Fosston Minn.. 

Park  Rapids Minn.. 

Pi  pea  tone Minn. 


a2.50 
a  3. 17 


d3.71 
a  3. 09 
a  3. 41 


d3.41 

d3.47 

a3,40 


alibi 
a  3. 98 


02.87 


3 

4 


b*J.34 

6:{.  16 
e4.67 

^4.32 
e3.83 
6  3.11 
A  3. 43 
0  3.13 
A4.U2 
A3. 58 
A3. 48 
16.67 
n3.58 
A3. 88 


a 


An.  77 
o  3. 20 
d  2.  (»8 
r3.17 
r2.97 


a  1.17 

e.92 

al.27 

a  1.19 


a. 90 
a. 89 

a. 62 


a  1.05 


a. 99 
a. 09 


a.  9 
al.lO 
al.07 


a  1.16 
a  1.14 
a  1.16 


a  1.02 
a  1.56 
a  1.09 
0.98 
0.67 
a. 59 
a.  61 
0.54 
S.33 
a. 87 
a. 87 


al.ll 
a. 89 
6.69 


A  1.26 
«1.78 

»1.88 

A  1.26 

e.88 

(1.24 

n.24 

uL28 

a, 77 
a. 83 

xi.n 

a.  59 

wl.ll 

«1.23 

a  1.05 

y  2. 12 

Z1.07 

z  2.  Xi 

19.57 

12.57 
d2.33 


«2.42 
c3.03 

/4.68 

d4.27 

4.34 

«3.05 

C3.38 
Jl;3.30 
d4.60 
d3.52 
t3.49 

d3.59 

d4.18 

'6.49 

4.00 


6. 86 

b.H» 

bl.n 

6.86 

61.17 

61.17 

*1.10 

wl.  17 

61.17 

6L17 


a.9H 


61.08 
a. 98 

a. 64 
m.5M 

m.61 

ffn.53 
0.34 

6.76 


6  1.07 
6.89 


i-3.48 
2.58 


d2.48 
d3.19 


d4.00 
d3.70 

d8.09 

d3.45 

d3.10 

d3.95 

d3.4S 

d3.45 

d7.20 

d3.60 

d4.15 

d7.25 

d3.75 

a3.60 

a  3. 40 

a  3.  no 

a  2. 98 

e.99 

tfl.OH 

«l.50 

6I.50 

01.O9 

6.88 

el.lO 

oL21 

V  l.tlft 

6l.i>8 

6.80 

6.85 

61.10 

6.63 

rl.lO 

6I.IO 

61.07 
6  I. ON 

61.14 

d2.30 
d2.98 
d2.70 
d2.30 


a2.50 
a  3. 09 


al.05 

al.US 

al.05 

O1.05 
aL15 
al.l2 
01.25 
a  LIS 
aL14 
a  1.14 
6.60 
6.99 

6Loa 

6L03 

61.00 

6.68 

6.62 

6.59 

6.53 

q  .U 

6.89 

6.79 

6  .50 

6L13 

6.88 

•  .68 


as.  20 
a  3.36 


6  3.14 
6  9.98 

6  3.45 


I 

o 

ft 


t3.09 


6  3.IO 
6  3.40 


6  3.40 

99.97 
99.64 
99.94 
99.63 

9L20 
9LI8 


9.87 

9L26 

9I.I9 


9.78 
9.79 


9.59 


9.97 


99.96 


99.37 

92.31 

^.84 

•.89 

IL30 

>.84 

»L24 

«L18 

«L20 

>  1.13 

>].10 

'1.13 

A: 

9 1.00 
9 1.00 

9.98 
9.67 
9. 61 

9.59 

9.53 


.76 
91.00 


9.8»l 
9.76 

9.54 

91.04 

9.88 
9.68 


*  On  Rosebud  ReHervation.  about  25  miles  west  from  Whooler,  S.  Dak.  t  No  time  spocifled. 

a  25  days.  6  29  days,  e  2u  days,  d  30  days.  #  84  days,  to  the  Colomdo  Rlrer  only,  and  tbeooa 
by  first  boat  leaving  for  agency  or  iKshool.  /60  days,  during  season  of  navigation.  p49daya. 
i^84  d«^f      i  40  4a78.      i  45  days,      ff  00  days,      1 54  4ay«.      m  21  days.      n  35  day*.      9  44  dtra. 
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advertUement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  transportation,  eto, — Continued, 
at  whloh  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 


Chicago,  lU. 

St. 

Lonia,  Mo. 

• 

a 

3 

1 

• 

i 

• 

• 

i 

m 

1 

• 

o 

^4 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

* 

•< 

• 

1 

1 

1 

a  9.99 

a2.98 

62.29 

63.11 

6  4.67 

•4.37 
6  8.87 

69.99 
n8.29 
•8.18 
«4.07 
i»8.88 
n3.48 

•6.67 
n3.88 
n8.88 

62.63 
6  9.93 

itn 

4.34 

68.82 

63.58 

1:3.28 

d4.80 

d8.92 

8.90 

Jfc6.78 

da.  58 

d4.28 

'6.79 

4.19 

d2.80 
d8.00 

9  2.76 
98.35 

1 

2 

a 

d4.99 

d3.90 
d3.00 
d8.30 
d8.10 
d4.00 
d8.40 
d3.80 
d7.00 
d3.60 
d4.00 
d7.00 
d4.00 
O3.60 
a3.25 
a8.30 
a  3. 20 

6l.ft9 

el.  50 
6  1.79 
61.79 

0  1.50 
el.l9 
6  1.39 

6  1.45 
6  1.59 

6.95 

6  1.10 

6  1.35 

ol.OO 

6  1.99 

6  1.35 

el.  25 

62.50 

el.  30 

d9.34 

d3.40 

d3.00 

d9.34 

a. 69 

0  1.00 

a  1.00 

a  1.15 

aLOO 

al.20 

a  1.17 

al.20 

a  1.95 

a  1.95 

a  1.06 

6.99 

el.  00 

6.99 

6.99 

6.92 

6.59 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

9  1.00 

e.85 

el.  00 

6.85 

6  1.40 

el.  35 

6.80 

4 

d3.87 

a2.96 

a  3.91 

5 

98.55 
98.00 

0 

7 

i3.97 

<.3.95 

8 

a  3.97 

a8.1u 
a  3.91 

6  3.50 
6  9.75 

6  8.35 

9 

10 

11 

12 

a  3. 17 
d3.98 

6  9.85 
6  3.95 

13 

14 

15 

.......... 

n8.77 
i3.94 
d9.78 
6  3.19 
6  9.97 

6  3.99 

98.35 
93.45 
93.65 
93.35 

.•••••• ••• 

16 

pA.12 
d2.87 

P4.39 
d3.14 

17 

02.99 

18 

19 

d9.97 

d3.24 

20 

21 

•1.44 

12.13 

12.22 

•1.44 

tel.lO 

aL45 
a  1.49 

•1.63 

«r.94 

16  1.01 

•1.31 

«rl.l8 

«rl.33 
•1.41 

«rl.83 
i«9.18 
"  1.94 

"2.34 
"9.77 
"9.77 

d2.34 

22 

?8 

24 

al.51 
al.20 
a  1.40 

ai.se 

1....... 

25 

?A 

27 

?8 

29 

80 

a. 97 

81 

32 

a. 87 

88 

84 

35 

a  1.94 

86 

2.30 
1.15 

87 

88 

'  'd2.*28 

a2.41 

d2.65 

89 

l;4.40 
8.85 

40 

d2.57 
d9.98 

d2.85 
d2.55 

41 

48 

48 

• 

6.93 

6.91 

d.95 

d.05 

dl.99 

d.95 

dl.99 

dl.00 

<1.19 

dl.OO 

dl.OO 

dl.OO 

9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.30 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 
9  1.80 

44 

45 

46 

6.91 

a  1.10 
a  1.95 
dl.l7 

61.07 

el.  06 

•  1.96 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

58 

54 

6.90 
el.  41 
6.97 
6.99 

6.57 
6.48 
6.47 
6.49 

a. 92 

a. 94 
a. 99 

a. 93 

91.20 

9  1.20 

9  1.20 

9  1.10 

9.75 

9. 80 

9.65 

9.55 

55 

56 

dl.03 

a. 93 

a. 64 

m.53 

m.57 

m.67 

6.56 

a. 91 

dl.07 

67 

58 

59 

d.60 
d.61 

60 

■ 

61 

62 

68 

91.20 

6  1.10 

64 

66 

66 

al.37 
a  1.34 
e.79 

dl.33 
dl.33 

9  1.50 
9  1.40 
9  1.00 

67 

• 

'    • 

68 

60 

9  within  80  days,  or  aa  may  be  required  by  the  Department.  9 18  days,  r  28  days.  #53  days.  C22 
o^a.  «i48dav8.  «20  days  dnrine  season  of  navigation  only.  te27  days.  «43  days.  y46  days. 
s n  days.  *  16  days.  'SO  days.  •  €i  days.  *  50  days.  •  87  days.  •  66  days.  ' 60  days  as  long  as  road 
la  open.    •  51  days.    •  42  days.     "47  days.    "88daya.    "57  days. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETART  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Ah$tract  QfpraposaU  received  emd  eoniraeU  MHurded  in  CMca§o,  HL,  iiMbr 

[KOTB.-<Fifiiz«t  hi  larg*  ^rpo 


From 


Chioag»,Ill. 


I 


1 
2 
S 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
82 
33 
34 
36 
86 
37 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
48 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 


T(^ 


Vermilloii  Lake Minn.. 

KansMClty Mo. 

8«Deo» Mo.. 

StLooiB Mo 

Arlee Mont.. 

BlMkfeot  Agency Mont 

Crow  Asency Mont.. 

Coster  Motion Mont.. 

Durham  Sti^on Mont.. 

Fort  Belknftp  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw Mont.. 

Greet  Falle Mont.. 

HMrlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont.. 

Bed  Book Mont.. 

Boeebod Mont.. 

Bloomfleld Nebr.. 

Chadron Nebr.. 

Dakota  City Kebr.. 

Genoa Nobr.. 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Bashville Nebr.. 

Santee  Agency Nebr.. 

Valentine Nebr.. 

Verdigre Nebr.. 

Careon Nov.. 

Elko Nov.. 

Wadaworth Nov.. 

Albaqnerqoe  School N.Mex.. 

Daloe  Side  Track N.Mex.. 

Gallnp N.Mex.. 

LaaCrnoes N.Mex.. 

Meecalero  Agency N.Mex.. 

Navi^o  Agency N.Mex.. 

SanUFe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Caiiisle Pa. . 

Gettyaburg  Jonction,  Cariiale — Pa. . 

Milford UUh.. 

Ouray  Agency Utah.. 

Price  Station Utah.. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency Utah.. 

Aahland Wia.. 

Oneida Wis.. 

Shawano Wis.. 

Tomah Wia.. 

Arapahoe  Isane  Station* Wyo. . 

Casper ^y<>- 

Bawlina Wyo.. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. . 

Chemawa Oreg.. 

Grande  Boode  Agency Greg. . 

Klamath  Agoioy Oreg.. 

Pendleton Oreg.. 

Sheridan Oreg.. 

TheDallea Oreg.. 

Toledo  (Yaqnina  Bay) Oreg.. 

Warm  Springe  Agency Oreg.. 

CreeUm Waah.. 

Gate  City Wash.. 

Oyhut  (Gray'a  Harbor) Waah. . 

Neah  Bay  Agency Wash.. 

Beaervanon Wash.. 

Wilbur Waah.. 

Tekoa Waah.. 

Toppenlah  Station Waah.. 

Tuialip Waah.. 

Union  City Waah.. 

w niwuer  ..•«•«•..••••«■«•••.... m . Kj . . 
Bookford Waah.. 


ht.3S 


I 


6.78 


•  1.08 
^2.44 
A2.08 

/1.5S 

•1.94 

i  1.119 

•1.37 

y2.20 

•  1.00 
/1. 99 

/1. 83 

/2.23 

iL68 

Jfc.Ol 

iki.oe 

e.68 
e.76 


61.40 

•  •60 

•  .82 

0.6O 

/1.9T 

/9.o5 

/1. 66 
/106 
/1. 74 
/1. 41 
/9  0A 
/1. 88 
/1. 68 


I- 


/2.28 
/l.«3 

1.00 
1.28 
6.68 
6.86 


{I 


61.06! 

nl.Ol 

6.01 

k.W 

1:3.43 

•3.18 

•8.18 

i2.13 

•  9.89 
J2.03 
J2.07 

pi.S7 
i8.64 
•  2.11 
6.73 
6.73 


r8.e8 

J9.98 
r3.«8 

•  .67 

•  .87 
f.37 

f.41 


•  9.93 


A4.10 


r6.42 
C8.14 
/8.64 
09.89 
A4.01 


y2.07 

A3. 66 

f4.«8 

rft.l8 

y8.2S 
y8.07 


A8.28i 
r3.88 
r3.98 

il.80 
t2.78 


d.74 
d.78 


62.08 


61.74 
62.04 


61.88 
61.61 


/1. 86  61.33 


69.  le 

61.68 
1.01 

11.34 

d. 
d.82 

1^9 

ILIO 


6.81 


/2.70 
•  2.40 


IL04 
{L04 
I8.M 


61.07 
6.99 
6.01 
61.10< 
/8.44| 
/8. 24 1 3.14 
/3. 114 13.14 

•  2.10    12.08 

•  8.07'    {8.04 

•  2.84d9.84 
dl.99 


6.89 

•  1.17 

6.67 

0.97 


•  1.12 


0.06 
•  .90 

•  8.41 

•  8.21 

•  8.21 
09.O7 


•  2.07 

•  8.00 

•  8.75 

•  2.13 


/8.60 


/1 86 


6.66 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 


/2.76 
/2.76 


62.36 
62.27 
63.36 
t08.14l«9.ea 


w9.93 

102.74 
«3.17 

102.00 
i03*7ff 


19.99 
/.78 
/.73 

03.97 


•  2.87 


{.ffA 

2.43 

tf.42 

1.42 


02.76 


08.66 


09.37 
09.98 


to  2. 75 

10183 

106.60 

10  6.76 

108. 

102.00 

10IOO09UI9 

102.00 

104.26 

«o4.76 


2009 


•98 
k9.47 


09.98 


./1.48 
«o  2. 40(09.37 


02.87 


/3.49 

0II2 
0.76 
0.76 


02.88 


6.61 
6.33 

6.88 
6.39 


I 

Pi 


/2.28 


/.87 


/3487 

/8.17 
/8.17 


/8.14 


/8.63 


/2.48 


/1. 60 


/2.»4 


>9.97 


/2.8? 


/2.60 


/1 60 


I 


.05 

LIS 

.72 


1.18 


mhU 


ml.99 


.91 

•87 


«10& 
1.89 


«i2.06i 


I 

m 


/8.60 
/8.1» 
/8.86 


94.12 


«i6.00 
98.40 
94. 4S 
98.80 
94. 4S 


8.4t 

/8.58 
ft,fd 
/6.8D 
/8.4a 
/8.S8 

/ft.  40 
/6LII 


/a.7T 


*  On  Shoshone  Beaervation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagie  Birera,  alxNit  9 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  St.  Stephen's  Miaaion. 
a49daja.   620daya.   «25  daya.   dl8di^8.   «84djsya.  /SOdftya.   y46di^ya.   &44daya.   iaodi^jB. 
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adoertiiemmt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiiking  fraauportation,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  oontnusia  have  been  awarded.} 


6t.Loiiia.Mo. 

Oaaper,Wjo. 

i 

1 

of 

• 

^^1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

m 

1 

1 

• 

1 

i 

0 

II 

1 

9 1.48 

6L50 
0.49 

0.70 

1 

0.80 

8 

m4i7 

6.60 

1 

8 

i 

4 

>2.86 

'f'^laim 

•**•** *i**"***' 

ft 

S2.42  /9.34 

•2.481/9.39 

/1.98     /1. 00 

^9.19     /2.24 

91.82  ft.9J 

ry/... 

6 

t 

7 

1 

••*••• 

1 

a 

1 

0 

........ 

10 

11.^19 

•2.70 

>2.40 

»1.79 

fl;1.53 

•9.94 

•2.07 

0.05 

"/ilTb 

/9.43 

/9.93 

/1. 70 

/1. 65 

/2.45 

/I.94 

il.  16 

■••«•• 

0I.6I 
/8.28 
02.70 

11 

18 

■«>*•••• 

18 

14 

1ft 

........ 

/2.55 

1 

16 

1 

17 

0.94 
0.91 
6.69 

6.70 

18 

51.88 

6.70 

6.05, 

1 

10 

0.78 
0.79 

t 

20 

/1. 14 

J 

21 

........ 

::::;;:::::::: 

28 

"Vi'io  .'-"'-'- 

0I.99 

•  •     •     • 

28 

f».91 

61.15 
61.00 

... 

24 

•••••• 



0.99 

:;;;;;:::::::: 

26 

0.99 

03.52 

•8.-27 

•3.27 

i2.08 

09.89 

42.H 

i2.H 

p9*94 

<3.98 

a2.26 

6.99 

6.99 

61.151 

/8.70 

/3.15 

/3.ia 

02.11 
03.00 
02.80 
02.05 
08.00 
04.25 
01.86 

73.69 

t 

•••••• 

20 

{4.30 
18.70 
i8.70 
12.15 
13.25 
18.05 
18.15 

/3^t    /3.64 
08.10    f^-^ 

**/8.60 
/8.60 
/8.60 

27 

28 

08.10 
09.97 

'09.7*7 
094>1 

/8.44 

28 

80 

/8.41 

81 

88 

...*.... 

88 

84 

ii'ii 

/l.OO 
/1. 00 
04.10 

/8.70 
0I.94 

61.01 
61.01 

86 

* 

86 

87 

•••••••• 

88 

*  Va  fto 

80 

r3.t4 

i2,34 
r3.r4 

•.9r 

•.84 
••84 

•.81 



1  " 

40 

•••••••• 

/2.85 

08.05 

09.97|  /2.70 

41 

43 

61.04 
61.05 
61.00 
6L0O 

0.07 

48 

0.00 

0.07 

0.67 

44 

46 

•   *  •  «          •  •   • 

19.87 

"iii'M 

48 

e9.77 

i»3.48 

K2.00 
1.89 

1(1.75 

11IOO 

47 

/2.55 
/2.55 

48 

'9.93 

/2.51 

48 

<9.87 

M2.08 

«9.77 

U8.48 

"ui.  86'«tfl^7& 

U2.00 

50 

•4. 10  w 3.99 

V4.28 
U6.99 

«6.00 
98. 60 
94.68 
•  3.80 
94.66 
i»6.39 
3.08 
/8.08 
/6.08 
/6.80 
/8.78 
/3.08 
/2.0e 
/3.06 
/4.00 

ucao 

51 

52 



r6.47lwe.l9 
s8.U|    to 3. 05 
a3.84««!t..'ftA 

58 

* 

/9.84 

64 

5ft 

«9.99 

•4.04 

to  3. 25 

/8.14 

56 

57 

58 

•3. 14  w  9.79 

•8.74  «0 9.85 

r4.74    10  6.00 

•5.94     10  5.75 

A8.88m».^>9 

50 

60 

61 

63 

68 

•3.34 

108.99 

10  3.00 
103.99 

w426 
10  4.75 

64 

/9.86 



6ft 

vd.U 
•3.68 
•3,98 

il.70 

66 

•7 

68 

/1. 48 

/1.48 

00 

t8.O8-«0^-42i 

/2.86 

/8.80 

1Q 

• 

jfS&xyu.  1:24  daya.  118  daya.  m  15  days.  n28daya.  045 days.  j942daya.  926 days,  r 64 days. 
•  14  days,  tall  rail  and  wagon  70  days.  uOO  days.  v40  days.  10 35  days.  »33  days.  y43  daya. 
fftftdayt.    > 87  days.   > 47  days.   •40days.   •82daya.   •81daya.   •lOdi^a.   '86daya.   •56daji. 
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BEPOBT  OP  THE   SECRETABT   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahairaot  of  prapoaaU  received  and  oontraeU  awarded  in  Chioago,  III.,  under 

[NoTB — ^Fignres  in  Urge  type  de&ote  rates 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

7 
8 
0 
10 
U 
13 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
10 
SO 
21 
22 
23 
34 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
58 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
00 


From. 


Bowie Aris. 

CMft  Grande Aris. 

Colorado  Birer  Agency Aris. 

Fort  Apache ArU. 

FortKolave Aria. 

BolbrooK Aris. 

Phoenix Aris. 

San  Carlos  Agency Aris. 

Ager Cal. 

Colton Cal. 

Colorado  Rirer  Spar.  Fort  Ynma Cal. 

Boopa  Valley  Ageney Cal. 

PerriB Cal. 

PortervUle Cal. 

Bound  Valley  Agency Cal. 

San  Francisco Cal. 

Fort  Lewis Colo. 

Grand  Junction Colo. 

Hesperus Colo. 

Ignacio Colo. 

Bismarok '..N.Dak. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency N.Dak. 

Fort  Berthold  Aeency N.  Dak. 

Fort  Stevenson  Kiver  Landing.  .K.  Dak. 

FortTotten N.Dak. 

liandan N.Dak. 

Minot N.Dak. 

Bolla N.Dak. 

Standing  Book  Agency N.  Dak. 

Armour S.Dak. 

Chamberlain S.Dak. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.Dak. 

Flandrean S.Dak. 

Cheyenne  Birer  Agency S.  Dak. 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.Dak. 

Pierre S.Dak. 

Ponca  Creek  Issue  Station* S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak. 

Blackfoot Idaho. 

FortLapwai Idaho. 

Lewiston Idaho. 

Boss  Fork Idaho. 

Chicago m. 

Chickasha Ind.T. 

Minco Ind.T. 

KuBCogee Ind.T. 

Darlington Okla. 

Guthrie Okla. 

Kildair Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. 

Oklahoma  City Okla. 

Ponca Okla. 

Bed  Bock Okla. 

Sioux  City Iowa. 

Arkansas  City Kans. 

Caldwell Kans. 

Cale Kans. 

Elgin Kans. 

Hoyt Kans. 

Lawrence Kans. 

Netawaka Kans. 

White  Cloud Kans. 

Hount  Pleasant Mich. 

Brown's  Valley Minn. 

Detroit Minn. 

Duluth Minn. 

Fosston Minn. 

ParkBapids Minn. 

Pipestone Minn. 


a«7,Mo. 


I 

r 


a2.23 
a  3. 87 


d3.49 
a2.70 
a3.03 


a8.07 
<i2.08 
a8.07 

a2.06 
d8.41 


a2.52 


a  1.471 
a  LSI 
aL57 
aL40 


0.80 
•.80 


0.81 


01.93 


a2.10 


a2.51 


0.78 
0.08 


0.65 
6.60 

0.6A 
d.08 
0.67 

0.65 

0.ey 


0.61 
0.74 

0.ei 

0.57 
0.94 

0.18 

0.57 

0.9O 

0.77 

aL14 
aLll 


aL48 
aL26 
a. 71 


I 


0  2.10 
09.34 

S4.40 

<I4.50 

4.84 

09.7ft 

08.08 

88.28 
4.40 
tf8.10 

>'8.oe 

86.72 
8.28 
d4.18 
/1 6.68 

4.00 


y3.20 
2.30 


pa 

! 

« 


59.10 

62.021 
t4.47 
A4.22 
to.  58 
52.70 
<8.04 
A2.01 
i4.08 
is.  18 
i8.08 
16.57 
<3.18 
<S.88 


iS.77 
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*  On  Boeebud  Beservation.  about  25  miles  west  firom  Wheeler,  S.  Dak.  t  To  the  Colorado  BiTcr  «b]t 
and  thence  by  first  boat  leaving  for  agency  or  school*  88  days.  |  Within  30  d^ys  or  as  may  be  reqnixM 
by  the  Depajrtment. 

a 25  days.  6  28  days.  0  20  days.   dSOdays.   el8days.  /20days.  y 60  days.    A48days.    <83daya. 

i40days.   I; 45  days.    153  days.  m28days.  n27days.   087  days,  p 53  days.  9  22  days.  rSldajt. 

«43days.    <46days.  «82days.    v55days.  i088daya.  «16days.  y88di^    llOdi^ 
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aifferH$emeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfntnisMng  transpariaHan,  etc, — Continaed. 
At  which  oontnots  hare  been  awarded.] 
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>  To  the  Colorado  River  only  and  thenoe  by  first  boat  leaving  for  agency  or  nchool,  30  days.  '60 
d^vs,  during  season  of  navigation.  '30  days,  during  season  of  navigation.  ^39  days.  •To  the  Colo- 
nao  River  only  and  thenoe  by  first  boat  leaving  for  agency  or  school,  25  days.  •  44  days.  '  15  days. 
•30  days,  as  long  as  road  is  open.  •  31  days.  "'36  days.  '^  36  days,  to  the  Colorado  River  only  and 
thenoe  by  first  boat  leaving  for  agency  or  school.    "During  session  of  navigation.    ^•48  days. 
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AhHract  ofpropoMoU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  CkieaifOf  HI.,  umder 

[Non.—Figiiret  in  large  type  denote  retee 
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*0n  Rosebud  Reservation,  aboat  25  miles  west  from  Wheeler,  S.  Dak. 

a 25  days.     620  davs.     02O  days.     d30  days.    0I8  days.   /34  days;  to  the  Colorado  River  only, 

^benoe  by  first  boat  leaving  for  aicency  or  schooL     gdO  days;  durfne  season  of  narlfcation  .     A 60 

lys.    < 86  days,  j 40  days.    I; 60  days.    1 60  days,    m  55  days.    nOO  days;  as  long  as  road  la  open. 
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mdvertiieiMHi  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumUking  traiMpcrtaUan,  ete. — Contintied. 
•t  which  oontncU  hftre  been  Awarded.] 
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o45d«js.  p  Within  80  days  or  as  may  be  reqaired  by  the  Department.  9  28  daja.  r53  dava.  f28 
dMra.  l40daT8.  «26  daye.  9  43daya.  wSi  daya.  »80  davs.  y  24  days.  «87daya.  i56  daya. 
^42  daya.    *2b  dj^ya;  doling  aeaaon  of  narigation  only.   ♦42aaya.   *82daya. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  8ECRETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhHraet  of  propo§dU  r9oHwd  and  eontraeU  awarded  im  Chicago,  171.,  mmdar 

[Kon.— Fifures  in  large  type  deaote  i»tM 


I 

1 

8 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
81 
82 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
41 
45 
40 
47 
48 
48 
50 
51 
62 
63 
64 
66 
60 
67 
68 
60 
00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
00 
07 


70 


Vnm 


To» 


yermillkm  Lake Hlaii.. 

City Mo.. 

Mo.. 

8t.Lottfti Mo.. 

Ariee Moat.. 

BkekAMtAgeooy... Mont.. 

Crow  Agency Mont.. 

Caater  Station Mont.. 

Durliam  Station Mont.. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Peek  Agency Mont.. 

Pert  Shaw Moat.. 

Great  FaUa Moat.. 

Harlem Mont.. 

Poplar  Station Mont.. 

Bed  Rock Mont.. 

Boaebod Mont.. 

Bloomfleld Kebr.. 

Chadron Nebr.. 

DakoteCity Nebr.. 

Genoa Nebr.. 

Omaha Kebr.. 

RoehTille Nebr.. 

Saatee  Agency Nebr.. 

Valentine Nebr.. 

Verdigria Nebr. 

Caraon Ner. 

Elko Ncv. 

Wadaworth Ner. 

Albaqnerqne  School N.  Mez. . 

Dolce  Side  Track N.  Mex 

Gallup N.Mex.. 

LaaCroeea N.  Max.. 

Meaoalero  Agenoy N.  Mox.. 

NaT%)oAgenoy N.Mex.. 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carliale Pa 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carliale Pa. 

MU^ Utah 

Ooray  Agenoy Utah.. 

Price  StalioB Utah 

Uintah  VaUey  Agency Utah 

Aahland Wis.. 

Oneida Wla.. 

Shawano Wia.. 

Tomah Wia.. 

Arapahoe  leaue  Station  * Wye. 

Caaper Wye.. 

Rawlins Wye. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo.. 

Ohemawa Oieg.. 

Grande  Roade  Agency Oreg.. 

Klamath  Agency • Oreg.. 

Pendleton Oreg.. 

ShertdMi Oreg.. 

TheDallea Oreg.. 

Toledo  (Yaqaina Bay) Oreg.. 

Warm  Springs  Agenoy Ores.. 

Creston Wash.. 

GateCi^ Wash.. 

Oyhat  (Grab's  Harbor) Wash.. 

NeahBay  Agency Wash.. 

Reservation Wash. 

Wilbur Wash.. 

Tekoa Wash 

Toppenish  Station Waah 

TtUaUp Waah.. 

Union  City Wash. 

Beokford Waah 


Omaha,  Nebr* 


cl.«6 


d.Ki 


A8.74 

<2.48 

pi.  98 

/2.44 

i2.02 

/1. 97 

X2.70 

/2.40I 

1 1.92 

«rl.93 

pt.93 

y2.07 

•  •ftl 

d.79 

•  .48 

S.80 


1.79 

m.et 

1.041 
n.61 
p8.20 
#8.04 
g3.0A 
02.03 
p8.89 
0  2.82 

i2.0« 
^1 
qS.3H 
#2.00 

•  1.29 

•  1.29 


t3.57 

•  2.17 

is.ffy 

ft. 94 
6.87 
b  .87 


wl.97 


S4.19 


to.  43 
y2.94 
y8.44 

tf  2.72 
S8.84 


61.001 

•  •40* 

g2.bO\ 

yl.89 

9t.9S 

ys».3.*i 
7  9.131 

pl.4A 

#2.00 

pl.8tf| 

p.  05' 

61.05 

6.40 

6.60 


0.80 


•  .77 


•  .83 


6.80 
6.64 
6.05 
6.06 
p8.35 

•  3.00 
p3.00 

•  1.00' 

•  8.00i 

•  2.70 

•  2.06 

•  8.00 

•  8.75 

•  2.10 


•  .  78 


•  .08 

•  .04 

•  8.10 

•  2.89 

•  2.89 
•  1.80 

•  2.90 
•9.€H> 
•9.00 


pS.30 


#2.10 


61.00 
61.001 
61.00 
6  LOO 


•9.60 

9  1.80 

iL80 
.IT 


•9.00 


•  .89 


#2.40'  62.00 
#2.40  62.00 
62.90 
•  9.0A 


/4.00 


0.64 

••roi 

•  J89 
«.31 


•  .76 


#8.11 
#2.91 
#2.91 
#1.89 


•  2.71 

•  106 


#8.89 
•  8.11 

•  1.09 

•  1.09 


I 


#1.96 


#.87 


#3.0t 
#9.87 
#9.87 


#9.l>«8 


#8.88 


•  2.09     #2.14 


•  .91 

•  .81 

«.84 

•  •83 


/•.03 

/2.44 
/3.15 

/2.05 


A2.97 

^8.04 

>4.04 

*ft.l4 

>8.24 
»8.07 


sr8.24 

13418 

IS.08 

#94>5 

92.48/9.10 


/2.75 
/2.85 
/0.00 
/5.75 
/8.20 
/8.00 
/8.00 
/8.00 
/4.25 
/4.75 


I 


•  2.75) 


•  8.65 


o9.ftO 
•  9.€H> 


•  9.00 
•9.AO 

•  2.50 
•9.AO 


•  140 


•2.17 


#1.94 


#9.97 


#9.A7 


#9.99 


#2.29 


I 

P 


I 


.66! 
.80 
.40 


••3 


•AO 


#8.60 
#8.35 
#18& 


/4.20 


vt.90 
i8.40 
i4.88 
i8.«> 
i4.19 


8.48( 
#8.28! 
#6.00 
#6.80 
#8.18 
#8.08 
#8.87 
#2.88 
#4.88 
#8.00 


#8.8f 


*0n  Sboahone  Beaerration,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Little  Wind  and  Big  Popoagte  Rirera,  aboot  6 
miles  in  a  north weaterly  direction  from  St.  Stephen's  Miftsion. 

a46day8.  620day8.  •26daya.  dS2daya.  •  18  days.  /  85  days,  #80daya.  A46daiya.  444 days, 
40  days.    ifc81daya.    I17daya.    «»90daya.    n  15  days.    o20days.   j»84d^a.    ff89da^    r4ldi^ 
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advai  ilaiwma  ^  MgM  10, 18M,  for  fumi$king  tram$porUUiom^  a<o.— ContinaAd. 


at  wUeb  oontraou  bsv» 


] 


r— 

1  Prioo 
8t  Tted,  Kin.                                Station, 

Utah. 

1 

Bit. 

BMTOk. 

• 
• 

1 

8 

4* 

! 

• 
• 

< 

• 
• 

1 

• 

i 

t 

• 

8 

o 

•  • 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

i 



il.06 

».99 

1 

1 

2 

8 

.....a.* 

4 

ikl.76 

iL82 

iL87 

I1.37 

^1.89 

#1.13 

11.85 

ml.99 

01.79 
^1.84 
^1.79 

^1.74 
91.37 
gt.f 
g%.9B 

i^l.68 

6 

8 

. .      . 

7 

8 

..••.*•• 

0 

10 

11 

12 

•^•■•« •• 

13 

14 

mLOM     af.AA 

15 

$?55 

51.90 

18 

mL48 

17 

18 

19 

fr.76 

20 

21 

22 

... 

28 

1 

61.15 

24 

....... .|........ 

25 

20 

0  9.6O 
^9.66 
f79.60 

27 

28 

, 

29 

80 

81 

82 

F 

83 

)... 

84 

86 

88 

87 

88 

89 

9 1.55 

40 

41 

^1.65 

42 

S.97 

».9r 

6.70 

6.70 

6.66 

6.69 

48 

44 

45 

48 

II9.S5 

•  2.44 

•  2.44 
1.09 

1*8.00 

'*V8.20'  «^-AA 

i«4.90 

47 

1.89 

48 
49 

i»:l.35 

V2.44 

•  2.44 

1*8.00 

"Viio 

V3.00 

tt4.90 

50 

i4.19 

'""ji'is 

VII.90 

vO.90 

i8.6e 

i4.88 
i8.80 
14.63 

V6.00 
8.90 
g3.W 
^6.90 
^6.80 
^8.48 
08.38 

^9.87 
^3.98 
1^5.90 
^6.20 

51 

52 

18.48 

y2.08 

y8.34 

y&.88 

«8.«4 

*  79.90 
/9.49 
/9.90 

/2.99 
/8.86 

53 

54 

55 

50 

57 

58 

<2.74 

«8.88 

•4..38 

•4.88 
'2.98 
•2.84 

/9.3y 

/9.98 

/5.50 

/6.50 

/9.69 

/9.79 

•f ••••  •• 

50 

80 

81 

ff^". 

K\ 

84 

85 

92.98 
•.1.68 
•3.98 

/9.69 

/4.00 
/4.50 

88 

87 

88 

89 

/9.16 

9  8. 90 

........ 

70 

«20dftj8.    I64dftj8.    « 70  days,  all  rail  and  wagon  transportation.    «  80  days.    «o 33  days.   042  days 

r 32  days.    1 48  day*.     >  44  days,    t*  56  day*.    •12daya.    «  46  day*.    •56  days.    •67  days.    '48  days. 
44  day*.    •  88  days. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  eoniraeU  awarded  in  Chioago,  III,,  itmder  odwr 

[NoTB — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  ntei 
FUBNITURB  AKD  WOODEN  WAKE. 


I 


1 

a 

8 

4 
6 

e 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


12 
18 
14 


16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
SO 
21 

22 
28 


24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


88 

84 
85 

80 

87 
88 
89 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


Class  No.  10. 
fubnitubb  and  woodbn 


Bsekete,  olothee,  large dos.. 


Baskettv  measnring,  l-bnthel . .  .do. . 

Baskets,  measuring,  l-bnshel — do. . 

Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  dou* 
ble,  with  casters,  0  feet  lone  inside, 
4  feet  wide,  with  woven-wire  mat- 
tress  No., 

Bedsteads,  wrooght-iron  frame,  sin- 

fie,  with  casters,  0  feet  long  inside, 
feet  wide,  with  woven- wire  mat- 
tress  No. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round, 
Ift-inoh,  packed  in  cases dou 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27 

Sonnds  per  dozen,  in  bundles  of  one 
osen,  matted  in  onrlaps.    Samples 
of  one  doxen  required dos.. 

Brooms,  whisk ...•• do.. 

Bureaus,  8  drawers,  burlaped  and 
orated,  not  over  two  in  each  crate, 

number , 

Chairs,  reed  seat,  close  wove dos. . 

Chairs,  wood: 

Bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back.do. . . 
Office,  bow  back  and  arms,  with 

rod dos.. 

Chums,  10- gallon,  barrel  pattern,  re- 
volving  No.. 

Clocks,  pendulum,  8-day do... 

Clotheslines,  galvanised  wire,  not 
smsller  than  A-inch,  in  leogtns  of 
100  feet,  per  100 feet feet.. 

Clothepins gross.. 


I 
I 

IS 


0ft 


96 


07S 


349 


6,061 


16 


1,364 


198 


119 
ftO 

368 

8 

10 

103 

33,800 
330 


m 

ad 


LOS 


4.05 

11.40 

2.80 


02.40 
e2.78 


I 

Ik; 


I 

n 


i 

o 
H 


m 

k 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


5.70 
10.47 

4.47 

9.47 
l.ftO 

1.10 

1.97 
1.97 
1.14 


1.47 


2.00 
2.25 


.99 
.70 
.85 
1.10 
.70 


2.24 


.08 


"^ 


6.90 


1.20 
1.05 
1.90 
1.25 
1.60 
2.00 


4.90 

1.10 
1.95 


!^ 


1.30 
1.40 


2.25 


1.00 
1.26 


2.20 
155 


.0^ 
.0^ 
.04 


1.85 


1.70 
1.60 


1.! 


.24 
.17 
.90 
.18 
.83 
.086 


3.98 


9.98 


3.40 
2.90 


2.96 
2.46 


8t 
Louis. 


8.89 

8w75 
8.96 


2.99 

8.85 

8.48 


a  Chioago  delivery. 
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U»emmi  of  April  10, 1894,  forfunii$Mng  suj^Uet,  eio,,  for  iJU  JiMiiaw  ^orviM. 
•I  whioh  oontraoU  hftve  been  ftwuded.] 

FT7BNITUBB  AISTD  WOODEN  WABB. 


I 


I 


iS 

I 


I 


P3 


i 

I 

I 


I 


1^ 

I 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Ohieiigo. 


S.75 
6.00 


8.43 
4.80 


7.00 


6.00 


8.48 


8.24 


1.47 


id.74 


.087 


Any 
point 

exoept 
New 

York. 


8.65 

2.40 
2.00 
LOO 


CM. 
cago. 


Chicago, 

St  Louie, 

StPanl, 

Sioux  C, 

Kens.  C.f 

Omaha. 


2.26 


.80 
LOO 
L40 
L80 


4.78 


.12 


8.00 
2.00 


L60 
LOO 


As 

stated 
below. 


0.03 


a2.18 
al20 
a3.26 
•2.80 


63.97 


below. 


6. 9*41 


a.82 

aL88 

al.OO 

aL26 
aL50 


Chicago. 


8.26 
2.00 


8.00 


11.00 


4U50 


City. 


I 


4.66 
6.76  ;  83 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
10 


U 
12 
18 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 

21 


23 
24 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


82 


4.15     84 


1L26 


85 

86 
87 


89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


6  New  York. 


sPerl,200foet. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRETABT  OF  TEE  INTERIOR. 


Ahtiraet  of  pnpoMU  reo&hMd  mmd  comineU  awttrded  in  dUMpo,  ill., 

[l^on.— Pig  ui^M  ttk  horgo  typ^  donolo 
TUBNITUBB  AlfD  WOOBXlf  'WAItB-4>>Btinaed. 


I 


3 
8 

i 

5 
6 
7 
8 

• 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
23 
23 

84 
25 
38 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
60 
51 
53 
63 

54 
66 
66 

67 


CL188  No.  10. 

wvBxarVBM  axd  woodoi  wabs— eontiiiaei. 


BmIu,    office,  nadinm  slse   mad  quality,  Inirljiped   and 
ontod Ko. 

Desks,  sobool,  with  seeUt  double: 

Ko.  1,  for  BoholMs  18  to  31  yeen  eld do.., 

No.  8,fors6holAnl6tol8yeanold do.. 

Ko.  8,foreoliolml8tol6  yeersold do. 

Ko.  4,  for  soholars  11  to  18  years  old do.., 

Ko.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old do.., 

.    Ko.6,  for  soholarB  6  to  7  years  old do... 

Desks,  sf^hool,  back  seats  for  doable: 

Ko.  1 do... 

Ko.  8 do... 

Ko.  8 do.. 

Ko.6 do... 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

Ko.  I,  for  scholars  18  to  31  years  old do... 

Ko.  8,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  dd do... 

Ko.  8,  for  sohoUtfs  18  to  16  years  old do... 

Ko.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  18  years  old do... 

Ko.6,  for  soholars  8  to  11  years  old do... 

Ko.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old .do.. 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for  single: 

Ko.  1 do.. 

Ko.  8 do... 

Ko.  8 do... 

Ko.4 do... 

Ko.  6  .••.•..•••...••••••.••.......•••..••>•>••••.. ...do... 

Desks,  teachers*,  medinm  slae  and  qnality,  borlaped  and 
ctsted ^ Ko.. 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestio; 

Faml^,  with  oorers  and  aoceasorlas doe.. 

Ifanofootorlng,  Ko.  10,  with  accenoriea do... 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's: 

Yibrating  shuttle,  Ko.  2,  with  cover  and  attaohments.do. . . 

Tailor's,  with attachmenta do... 

•Kew  York  deliTery. 


90 

90 
ftO 

to 

97 

4 

19 
lO 
19 

9 

108 
199 
190 
1«3 
149 
•9 

74 
17 
93 
18 
9S 


98 

13 

98 
90 


I 


Points  of  deHrery. 


Chicuo 
Kew  Fork. 


080. 40 
68L00 

a88.40 
689.90 

686.40 

•  3II.99 

689.40 


City. 


ILOO 
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advirUaemmt  of  April  10, 1894,  forfkmUkUg  9ftgpUm,  olfl.— G«ntiiUMd. 
at  wlilch  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

FURNITUBB  AND  WOODBN  WABB-Gontinned. 


6 

4 

i 

United  States 
tore  Co. 

Maaitewoe  Seat- 
ing Co. 

1 

" 

1 

f 

• 

1 

Polnit  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

9.46 

10.40 
14.00 

2.80r 
2.80 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 

L76 
L75 
L70 
L20 

2.15 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

L70 
L70 
LOO 
L06 
L06 

2.58 
2.48 
2.58 

2.48 
2.45 
2.85 
2.45 
2.85 
2.25 
2.15 
2.25 
2.15 

L80 
L70 
LOO 
L70 
LOO 
L70 
LOO 
L70 

2.06 
L86 
2.06 
L86 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
L86 
L80 
L70 
LOO 
L70 

LOO 
L60 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
L60 
LOO 
L60 
LOO 
LOO 

9.89 
9.30 
9.10 
9.10 
1.90 
1.90 

1.05 
1.95 
1.55 
1.55 

1.87 
f.87 
1.76 
1.76 
1.65 
1.65 

1.40 
1.46 
1.46 
1*46 
1.46 

7.00 

L75 
L76 
LOO 
LOO 
L55 
L55 

L75 
L75 
LOO 
L55 

L75 
L76 
LOO 
LOO 
L55 
L65 

L75 
L75 
LOO 
LOO 
166 

10 

11 
12 

18 

u 

16 

10 

17 
18 

10 
20 

21 
22 

28 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

20 
80 

81 
82 

88 

34 

\ 

85 
80 

87 
88 

80 
40 

41 
42 

48 
44 

6.75 
7.95 

&00 

46 
40 

f 

00.26 

82.76 

80.25 
82.76 

99.74 
82.04 

84.40 
87.49 

47 
42 

4t 

60 
61 

82 

• 

66 
64 

• 

55 
60 

57 

6  Chicago  deUyecy. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  8BCRETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahitraat  of  propo9aU  reemed  and  eontraoU  awarded  in  CMeago,  IlL,  under 

[Nois.— FigarM  In  large  ^ype  denote  nitos 
FUBNITUBE  Ain)  WOODSN  WASE—Continned. 


a 

8 

4 


6 

e 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

la 

18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

10 
21 


M 

86 
98 

87 


28 
89 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 


GlasbKo.  10.^ 

FUBHTTURB  AND  WOODBf 

continned. 


KftMretsei,  donUe,  6  l»y  4  feet,  ex* 
oelaior.  cotton  top,  not  leas  than  45 
lb«.eecAi,paoked  in  barUpe,or»ted, 
not  oTer  4  in  one  crate No.. 


Hattreesea,  tingle,  6  by  8  feet,  ex- 
oelaior,  cotton  top,  not  lest  Uian 
85  Iba.  each,  packed  in  borlapa, 
orated,  not  over  4  in  one  crate .  No . . 

Heaanrea,  l*peck,  wood,  tron-bonnd, 
oriUl  iron,  oaaed dos. 


Heaanrea,    |-buBhel,    wood,    iron- 
bound,  or  all  iron,  caaed dos.. 


HopatiolEa do. 


Paila,  wood,  8  Iron  hoopa,  heayy, 
stable  pattiom dos.. 

Pillowa.  20  by  80  inches,  8  lbs.  each, 
onrlea  hair  or  mixed  filling,  packed 
in  barlapa  and  crated,  not  orer 
20  in  one  orate No.. 


BoUing-pina,  H  by  18  inches,  exoln* 
siyeof  handle dos.. 

Bope,  manila: 

|-lnch Iba.. 


f-lnoh. 
1-inch 
|-inoh 
l-inoh. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. . . 
.do.. 


1-Inch do... 

li-lnch • do... 

2-Inch ..- ..do... 


1 

53 


•OS 


693 


8 

107 
14 


1,550 


I 
I 


09 


I 


3 


4 


I 


Pointa  of  dellTery. 


Chicago. 


L44 


1.92 

.71 
2.80 


14 

.401 

lOO 

7.08 

4,580 

7.18 

7,930 

0.88 

3,000 

0.08 

9,900 

0.08 

3,000 

0.08 

000 

0.08 

500 

0.08 

1.40 
LOO 


1.08 
2.08 


.72 


2.26 
1.70 
2.00 
L96 


8.20 
2.15 
8.70 
2.40 
4.40 
.04 
.73 

1.85 
4.25 
6.60 


8.45 
8.26 


8.20 
8.00 


LOO 
.76 
.42 
.90 
.66 


1.50 


L70 


.70 
LOO 

LOO 
4.60 


50 

081 

06 

071 

07* 

07| 

071 

071 

€7* 


1   w,Mi.ui.aw.u 


Kon.— See  alao  Claaa  17,  Hardware. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  suj^lies,  etc. — Coiitinaed. 

«t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FUBNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

g 

.a 
H 

• 

1 

^1 
o  So 

• 

.a 

• 

1 

1 

Clarence  £.  Dnr* 
borrow. 

• 

§ 

9 
S 

« 

S 
1 

Howland  A.  Bob- 
bins. 

• 
N 

1 

e 

1 

1 

s 

o 

S 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

Omaha, 

City.Sionx 

City,  Chi- 

cagq,  and 

St.  Paul. 

1 

i 

3.08 

2.74 
2.38 

2.10 

8.48 

1 

9.53 

2.30 
2.05 

L85 

3.28 

2 
8 

4 

1.89 

1.01 

.63 

•or 

2.45 

5 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

32 

0.00 
e4.40 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

« 

3*9v 

8.25 

18 
10 

1.08 
•69 

.84 
.62 

2U 
21 
22 

•44 

•oro 
•on 

•Ooo 
.060 

•OOO 

•ooo 
•ooo 

•OOO 

a  8. 47 
a7.97 
a  7. 47 
a  7. 47 
a7.47 
a  7. 47 
a7.47 
a  7. 47 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

******  *■ 

7.78 
7.23 
6.78 
8.73 
6.73 
6.78 
6.78 
6.78 

.08 

.07i 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.07i 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

67.52 
a7.90 
67.00 
c»7.25 
66.50 
a  6. 75 
66.50 
a  6. 75 
66.50 
a  6. 75 
66.50 
a  6. 75 
6  6.50 
a  6. 75 
66.50 
a6.75 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

, 

85 

86 

37 
88 

30 
40 

41 
42 

43 

•  Chicago  delivery.  b  N^w  York  delivery. 

ENT  94— VOL  n 48 


oNew  York  or  Chicago  delivery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$traoi  of  proposaU  reo&ived  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Ckieago,  /Q.,  mi4«' 

[Kon..— Figuret  la  large  ^ype  dwoti : 
FURNITURE  AKD  WOODEN  WARK-Continaed. 


I 


1 
8 


8 
4 

5 

• 
7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
U 

18 
U 
18 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 


Clam  Ko.  10. 

fumhtukb  akd  woodbi  w. 
oonUnued. 


Stools,  wood dos.. 

WMhiKMurdo,  donUe  sine,  in  Imn- 
dlM  of  ono  doien,  with  2  oleiiU  2 
by  I  inch oAoh tide  of  bondle.dos.. 


Watbttands,   wood,  paporod    and 
orated,  not  OTor  4  in  one  orate.  No.. 


Waabing  maobinea,  No.  8 do.., 

Tatbtaba,  oedar,  8  ho 
of  the  three  largeet 


Waabtaba,  oedar,  8  hoopa,  in  neata 

auea. 


.dos.. 


Wrinaera,  olotbea: 

No.  V*  Uniyeraal'*  or  eqoal  No. 

No.  8 do.. 


SO 


SMA 


ISO 
JIO 


IS9 

ro 


* 

I 


I 

» 
QQ 


I 


2 

8 


a 

S 

M 

I 


Poiata  of  deUvery. 


Chicago. 


1.86 

8.22 

2.80 

0.94 

2.43 


8.81 
1.80 


4.20 


1.75 
8.25 
8.00 
2.50 
2.75 
1.85 


4.00 


2.82 


8.58 

L79 


8.75 
2.75 

10.00 


4.00 
8.60 
2.00 
1.90 
1.70 


8.88 
C88 


Nora.— See  alao  Claaa  17,  Hardware. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  a\rarded. 

PURNITintE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continnod. 


i 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 
1 

H 

• 

a 

"1 
fa 

^35 

M 

1 
•1 

1 

1 

9 

larenoe  E.  Dor- 
borrow. 

• 

§ 

S 
g 

i 

11 

• 
H 

OQ 

• 

% 
1 

• 
• 

g 

« 

5 

^ 

»►• 

6^ 

H         o 

^ 

> 

»^ 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

Omaha, 

Kansas 

• 

Chicago. 

New  York  or 
CbioMgo. 

City,8ionx 
City,  Chi. 
cago.  and 

1 

a 

1 

St.  Paul. 

^ 

2.02 

t 

L95 

_ 

al.90 
al.80 

I 

2 

3 

a2.87 

4 
5 

• 

0 
7 

8 

1.25 
3.00 

0 

9.44 

10 

11 

7.90 
7.99 

a8.90 

1? 

6.99 

W 

13 

8.90 

14 

0.99 

15 

&90 

Iff 
17 

8.54 

a  3.57 

a  8. 61 

18 

19 

1.79 

1.42i 
8.00 

........ 

al.47 

al.SO 

20 

21 

1.25 

22 

a  Chicago  delirery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 


Ahstraoi  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,,  mnder 

[Note.— Figaros  in  Urge  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


I 


I 
2 
8 
4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
38 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
80 
87 
88 

80 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 

64 


66 

56 
57 


CLAflB  KO.  U. 
ffAf>w:M,  BlBNXSSi  X.KATBBB,  KTO. 


Baga,  noee dos. 


Bits,  bridle,  tinned  curb,  malleable  iron, 
dosen 


Bita,  loose  ring,  snaffle,  malleable  iron,  X  C : 
2^inch,  Jmnted doz.. 

2i*inr}b,  stiff do.., 

Blankets,  horse ..Ko... 


Bridles,  harness dos. 


Bridles,  riding do. 


Brashes,  hone,  Isather  baoks do. 


BnoUes,  breast  strap,  snaps  and  baokles, 
malleable  iron,  XCf,  l|-inch gross. 


Baokles,  bar  rein,   malleable  iron,  XC: 
|-in6h gross. 


i-lnoh do.. 

1-inoh do.. 


Baokles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron, 
XC: 

•inch gross.. 

•inch do... 

•Inch do... 

•inch do... 

l^inch do  ., 

BacUes,  roller,  girths  malleable  iron,  X  C: 
l^inoh groBS. . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron, 
XC: 

|-inch gross. . 

l-lnch do.., 

l>lnch do... 


■8 
1 


9 


135 
948 


59 


18 


43 


14 

93 

18 
49 


ir 

93 
19 
90 
99 

33 


48 
ft8 
48 


§ 

I 


t.. 

4i 

£3 

i 

1 

-if 

>» 

• 

8 

S 

►3 

H 

O 

6 


S 

o 


I 


•  Points  of  delivery. 


Chloago. 


6.00 
5.50 
4.00 


.70 


.46 
.90 
.46 

.  Vo 

.81 

.92 

4.43 

1.88 

1.27 

17.71 

12.66 

12.50 

12.43 

10.01 

18.50 
12.00 
9.44 
7.36 
6.19 
6.28 
2.10 
8.60 
L66 
5.40 
5.70 
7.20 

14.40 
14.40 


.48 
.48 
.48 
.59| 
.59 
.65 
.65 


.36 
.46< 
.52 
.72 
1.04 


15.001 

t 


16.80 


.30 
.35 
.42 


.70 


,48 
,48 


16.37 
16.87 


6.75 
7.25 
8.75 


.46 

.63 
.33 


.42 

.47 
.62 
.03 


4.20 
4.89 
6.42 
8.70 

.70 

.7ft 

.8:) 
.90 
.90 

.47 
.48 

.47 
.48 
1.70 
1.90 
1.95 
2.40 


9.50 
19.9ft 

1L46 


.20, 

.83 

.391 


6.65 
6.75 

r.9ft 

.44 


.53 
.69 


.33 
.41 
.4r 
.93 

.95 

.73 


.98 
.39; 
.39! 


6.90 
8.75 
9.251 


6.80'6.5(M 
7.60 
8.50 
9.26 


.63) 

.62 

2.40 
2.85 
8.80 
8.00 
3.00 


.76 


.67 
LIO 


U.50 


8.75 
7.85 
7.50 
6.60 


10.50 
7.50 
4.60 


•Additional  bids:  Chicago  delivery,  $8,  $0.75,  $7.75.$6.50,  $8.50.  ♦n.2ri,  $12.50,  $12.50,  $16,  $16,  $16,  $6{ 

M5!L^2f]'i.**iT?'2f  %?i**'*'  ♦*•'•»  ^'^  ♦*-^»  ^-^ ♦^•«>.  ^-S*.  7.50,  $5.86, $8.29.  $8.02. $1200,  $]ilSl 
$14.61,  $14.68,  $16.00.  $6.86. 
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adverfisemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUhing  iuppUet,  eie. — Continued, 
at  wkioh  oontractA  bave  been  awarded.) 

SADDLES,  HAKNBSS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


1 

o 

• 

1 

£ 
1 

1 

• 

1 

CO 

s 

3 

a 

• 

1^ 

O(0    . 

• 

3 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 
3 

I 

u6 

9 

• 
• 

1  A.  Bnck- 
stoff. 

• 

1 

s 

m 

m 

H 

1 

1 

1 

> 

• 

1 

< 
(A 

1 

1 

1 

CD 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

Chi., 

New  York, 

Omaha, 

Chi. 

N.  Y.. 

1 
§ 

Chj 

Icago. 

St.  Louis. 

Kew 
York. 

St.  L., 
Car. 

Chicago, 
St.  Loais, 

S.  City, 
Kansas 

and 
Sioux 

Chi.,  or 
Car- 

lUle. 

Carlisle. 

City. 

City. 

lisle. 

SQ 

«S.0O 
e2.00 

2.25 
3.45 

2.20 
7.60 

1 

a 

4.75 

8 

4 

.77 
.82 

.75 
.75 

.58 
.81 

.67 

.76 

.80 
1.10 

6 

6 
7 
8 

.65 

.46 

.53 
.65 

.61 

.58 

.60 
.65 

9 
10 

11 

.48 

1 

.46 

.58 
.65 

.61 

.62 

.50 
•65 

12 

13 

e2.25 
cl.75 

1.38 

' 

L19 
1.83 

2.00 
1.20 

1.77 

2.29 
2.62 

14 

L65 

15 

eL06 

1.20 

1.89 

16 

oL50 

2.46 
8.04 

17 
18 
19 

«7.90 
010.85 

07.75 
aU.80 

0.50 
ILOO 

a25 

a50 

6.84 
7.78 

8.00 
11.00 

9.00 

10.60 

20 

21 

«U.i2 

a  10. 15 

9.00 

9.90 

15.50 

22 

«8.00 

a8.00 
67.10 
68.30 

9.95 

9.97 

12.81 

23 
24 
25 

05.50 
08.50 

{{6.30 
d7.05 

8.50 

0.50 

7.50 
8.25 

4.74 
6.65 

6.15 
9.25 

7.00 

26 

27 

<f7.80 

6.78 

10.60 

28 

d8.50 

7.58 

29 

{{0.55 

8.22 

80 

(27.10 

9.18 

81 

8.bJ 
6.00 

09.00 
05.00 

•4.76 
♦5.50 

5.85 

7.90 

7.50 

4.88 
5.75 

6.25 
6.25 

8,20 

8.60 
8.60 

32 

5.40 

33 

8.50 

♦4.50 

7.20 

7.75 

8.05 

6,45 

6.40 

84 

♦2.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.33 

8.10 

8.50 

35 

♦4.50 

8.40 

10.85 

36 

♦6.00 

0.00 

15.00 

87 

6.85 
7.00 

6.75 
6.75 

7.15 

7.50 

16.00 

7.20 

88 

80 

40 

.48 
.48 

.44 

.44 

.48 

.50 
.50 

.50 

.48 

41 

42 

43 

.58 
.58 

.53 
.53 



.58 

.61 
•61 

.60 

.59 

44 

45 

.65 
.65 

.60 
•60 

.64 

.68 
.68 

.69 

.66 

46 

47 

.86 
.45 

.20 
.42 
.48 
.64 
.95 

.73 

.86 
.46 
.52 
.08 
1.03 

.79 
L17 

.38 
.48 
.55 
.72 
1.08 

.88 
.47 
.53 
.71 
L07 

.82 

.87 
.47 
.53 
.70 
1.05 

2.75 

48 

49 

.50 
.09 

50 

51 

LOl 
2.64 

52 

58 

64 

.80 
.84 
.42 

.28 

.33 
89 

...... 

.80 
.35 
.42 

.82 
.37 
.44 

.81 
.87 
.44 

.82 

M 

.85  56 

.42  67 

1 

a  }-tnoh.    b  |-inch :  alM  bids  $12.15,  $10.80,  and  $8.50  on  1-inoh.    e  Conditional  on  reoeiving  award  on 
pMi  or  all  of  ooUars  or  part  or  all  of  barnesa.    d|-inob}  also  bids  on  {.Inoli,  $7,  $7.80,  $8.60,  $8.60,  $10, 
'  $7.80}  l-lneh,  $7.70,  $8.60,  $8.60,  $10.60,  and  $1L25. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  ofpropoBaU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  Chioago,  lU,,  wnder 

[Note — ^Fi^urw  Id  large  typedsnote  ntes 
SADDLES.  HARNESS.  LEATHER.  ETC.— Continaed. 


1 

8 

a 

4 
6 
0 
7 

8 
9 

10 

n 

12 
13 

u 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

82 
83 
34 
35 
86 
87 

88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
61 
52 
53 


Class  No.ll. 

SADDLES,  HAWfMS,  LBAXHEB,  STO.— 00llt*d. 


Buokles,  roller,  hftmeee: 

malleable  iron,  X  C.  l^inoh gross. 

l-iooh  loop,  malleable  iron do . . 

I  inch,  tinned  izon,  malleable do. . 

l-inch,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. . 

1-inub,  tinned  iron,  malleable do. . 

a -inch  tinned  iron,  malleable do. . 
es.  trace: 
l^incb,  malleable  iron pairs . 


2-indb, malleable  iron do... 


barrel  roller,  X  C,  1-inoh do. . . 

barrel  roller,  X C,  l^-inch do. . . 

barrel  roller,  malleable  iron,  X  C,  ]| 

incb .pairs . . 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4|-foot,No.  O.aoz . . 

Cinches,  hair do... 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  4|-inoh,  malleable 

iron dox.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace  hooks,  japanned : 

2.inch do... 

2|<inch do... 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned: 

l^inch do... 

X w* 2 UGu  ••••••••••••••••*••••■••••••  Uw *  •  • 

w*aUvU   ••••••••»••••••••«•«•••••  '•*  «Uw*  « • 

2i-inch do... 

Collars,  horse,  medium,  17  to  10  inches,  by 
half  inches doz.. 

Collars,  horse,  large,  10|  to  21  Inches,  by 
half  inches dox.. 

Collars,  mnle,  15  to  16|  inches,  by  half 
inches dos.. 


Cnrryoombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars««*«***do. .. 


I 

el 

-a 


r 

8 


i 

!? 

3 

6 


§ 

i 
S 


CO 

o 

'a 


>» 


I 
I 

a- 

s 

§ 


Points  of  deUrery. 


Chicago. 


97 

5 

6 
« 

9 

S44 


ftO 


13tf 

136 
10 

il3 


116 

6 

97 

lft6 

3 

11 

1611 


31 


49 


47 


.60 
.50 


.55 
.25 


.01 


1.70 


12.00 


.16 

.18 
.25 
.36 

13.50 
10.80 


12.60 


12.00 


,00 


L24 


.14 

.m 

.231 
.82 


1.24 
L24 


.94 


3.20 
3.A9 

4.20 

7.73 

.19 

•9t8 
•36 

.134 
.lft{ 

.331 

10.51 
11.76 

13.18 
14.13 
16.08 


10.76 

11.08 

13.43 

14.38 
15.25 


19.99 

U.26 
12.68 
18.68 
14.58 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.95 


7.75 
4.00 


LOO 
.76 
.80 

LOO 
.06 


L17 
1.9fti 


LIO 


!iM 

:I3 


LIS 


*  Chicago  or  TTsnsas  City  delirery. 
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adterUHmmi  of  April  iO,  1894,  for  furnUking  $upplies,  eto.— Continaed. 
•t  which  oontraeto  hftye  been  Awarded.] 

SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


1 

• 

a 

9 

1 
o 

M 

m 

1 

• 

1 
1 

f 

• 

1 

• 

g 

m 

1 
9 

N 

1 

& 

• 

9 

• 
• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

H 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chi. 
cago, 

New  York, 

Omaha, 

Sionx 

City. 

Kans. 

City. 

Chi- 

New 
York, 

,2 

Chio 

igO. 

St. 
Lonie. 

New 
York. 

St. 
Lonis, 

Chicago, 
St.  Loais, 

cage, 
Sioax 

Chi- 
cago, 

Hloha- 
waka. 

S 

Car- 
llnle. 

Carlisle. 

City. 

Car- 
Uale. 

^ 

.00 
.86 

.20 

.56 
.42 

.24 
.28 
.80 
.55 

.04 

.60 
.45 

.26 
.80 
.42 
.60 

.08 

.03 

.62 
.47 

.26 
.31 
.44 
.62 

.06 

.62 
.46 

.27 
.32 
.42 
.62 

.04 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

.06 

••••••• 

8 

0 
10 

11 

.001 

.07 

.071 

.08 

.00 

12 

.07 

13 

.051 

14 

:SJ 

.02 
.03 

.011 

.o:i 

.021 
.08| 

.04i 
L89 

15 

.08 

16 

••••••• 

.031 

.04 

.04 

17 

18 

19 

S.46 
4.10 

LBS 
1.36 

L75 
2.25 

2.10 

4.62 

L66 
1.75 

8.00 
L86 

6.20 

20 

21 

1.50 

2.50 
2.76 

8.20 

L15 

22 
23 

.111 

.22 

.81 

.16 
.17 
.27 
.86 

9.75 

12.75 

.12 

.22 
.80 

.14 
.17 
.26 
.83 

14.00 

.10 

.23 
.88 

.14 
.16 
.27 
.84 

8.66 

.12 

.24 
.88 

.10 
.18 
.28 
.87 

14.80 

.11 

.27 
.82 

.18 
.17 
.27 
.84 

12.07 

.00 

74 

25 

26 

.16 
.18 
.28 
.88 

15.60 

24.00 

27 

28 

29 

80 

♦10.75 

12.25 

12.60 

31 

•12.00 

18.26 

12.00 

12.00 

18.00 

14.00 

1L02 

14.60 

14.10 

12.00 

32 

♦18.26 

18.76 

14.00 

14.50 

17.00 

12.50 

1L42 

18.60 

16.50 

33 

♦14.00 

15.50 

12.50 

12.04 

34 

♦12.60 

11.00 

12.58 

36 

♦&60 

86 

1 

♦U.50 

12.60 

I8.O0I    9.76 

13.25 

14.00 

8.66 

14.00 

18.50 

16.26 

24.00  87 

♦12.90 

18.50 

12.50 

12.00 

13.50 

14.00 

1L20 

15.00 

14.75 

12.00:  38 

♦14.16 

14.00 

14.50 

14.50 

17.60 

12.50 

U.72 

16.00 

89 

♦14.90 

15.50 

12.50 

12.34 

40 

♦18.40 

1L50 

12.08 

41 

♦9.00 

42 

♦10.25 

19.00 

12.00 

9.76 

12.25 

18.76 



8.24 

12.00 

12.60 

16.00 

43 

♦1L60 

18.00 

11.50;  12.00 

12.50 

13.75 

10.76 

13.20 

13.50 

44 

♦12.75 

18.60 

18.42 

14.60 

16.50 

12.25 

n.io 

15.00 

46 

♦18.50 

16.50 

12.25 

n.74 

46 

♦12.00 

10.76 

12.18 

47 

♦8.26 

48 

.95 
L25 

.03 

LOS 

L83 

L26 

L20 

LOO 

49 

50 

L85 

.85 

51 

L44 

L48 

56 

• 

38 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  III.,  under 

[Note. — Fi^nrefi  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


• 

"t 

• 

i     h 

ChASB  No.  11. 
SADDLES,    HABNES!^, 

LEATHER,  ETC.— Con- 
tinued. 

1 
1 

m 

1 

« 

OB 

ft 

i 

• 

• 

1 

s 

Pi 

9 

• 

m 

JS 

0 

1 

1 

• 

a 
.a 

s 

• 

s 

s 

1 

• 

1 

0 

1 

CD 

C 

S 
S 

s 

1 
§ 

1 

1 

• 

u 

9 

1 

6 
0 

Points  of  delirery. 

^i 

-2356 

i'? 

1 

s 

5_ 

1 

is 
|« 

9.70 

St.Lonis. 

Chicago. 

1 

/^niTAfl.  BAilHlAr'B.  cine. . 

9     a  on 

-- 

18.60 

•^60 

*i 

^^ 

13.20 

3 

9.25 

4  1  Halters.. ...... ....do.. 

44 

7.75   5.28 

•  •  • 

3.50 

7.60 

«8.00  ^6.40 

10.30 

oy.«3 

5'' 

0.50 

5.93 

6.75 

9.00 

n.  50  <7  6. 40  lu.  00 

0  7.98 

6 

6.16 

7.75 

11.50 

^7.45 

8.00 

o9.iG 

7 

6.98 

6.10 

^9.00,  6.00 

0  9.  \0\ 

8 

7.46 

6.85 

A7.65 

J)  5.  as 

9 

8.30 

A7.65 

p5.6; 

10 

A  7. 50 

O7.08 

11 

A8.80 

1>7.24 

12; 

A10.35 

•^ 

13 .  Hair,  gray  goat — Ibe  . 
14  Uaraee.CuDC^rd.size  18 

3TO 

.05 

.0^ 

V^  V    ^^       V  «  *  V   w  « 

and  20  inches,  wood 

15      short  clip paim . . 

y3« 

.46 

.50 

.5U 

.4e 

.46 

16  Harness,  double,  com- 

1     plete,   with   breech- 
ing. Concord  hames, 
BOM.. ....sett.. 

t 

*ft45  Aii  on!i2.RO 

'Ifi.  1015.30 

13.40  23.50 
14. 00  2L  24 

22.60 

14.74 
15.46 

17 

^^^^^w 

0I2.85I13.79;      ,15.0015.26 

18 

14.89! 

15.001 

16.25  21.00 

*15.91 

19 

15.79 

15.6519.00 

16.05 

20 

15.98 

17.80 

16.41 

21 

16.90 

22 

Harness,  double,  com- 
plete.      without 
oreecbing,    Concord 

hames sets.. 

1 193  M3. 66  11.28'... 

15.0014.25 

12.40 

ia70 

10.00 

13.13 

23 

611.65  11.98! 

14.0014.00 

13.00 

16.70 

13.79 

24 

12.98. 

14.00 

» 

14.25 

16.30 

tl4.SIS 

25 

13.74 

18.90 

14.35 

26 

13.94 

14.74 

27 

16.21 

28  Harness,  plow,  double. 

with  backhand  and 

collars,     Concord 

20 

hames sets.. 

187 

4.88 

10.95 

14.80 
1L80 

7.08 

8.39 

30 

5.96 

1 

8.87 

81 :  Harness,  single  .. .do. . 

0 

10.08 

... 

10.25 

1L75 

10410 

8.03 

82 

8.50 

7.67 

10.20 

83 

11.42 

U 

12.53 

35 1  Knives,  saddler's,  doz.. 

»A 

11.00 1 

14.40 

19.M» 

36 

6.60 

■m^^wwmw^^^ 

87! 

12.72 

38 

L08 

30 !  Leather.calfslrin .  .lbs. . 

401 

1,765 

41 

42 

43 ,  Leather,  harness  (15  to 

22  lbs.  per  side) .lbs.. 

34,roo 

•  •  • 

.23 

.22 

.2S 

44 

.21 

.30 

45 

.18 

46 

.17 

47 

.20 

48 1 

.18 

/ 

49 

.16 

J 

1 

50 1  Leather,  kip  (about  5 

{ 

1 

t      iba.  ner  aiae) Iba . . 

9.350 - 

C.12 

.\ 

1 

51 ! 

'            ' 

^^y  ^^  v^  *^ 

1 

d.114 

- 

! 

{ 

*  120  sets  to  Carliiile  School,  at  $15.01;  425  sets  to  C.  G.  Ortmayer,  at  $15.9L      1 78  sets  to  C.  O.  Ort 
mayer,  at  $14.25;  115  sets  to  Lawrence  School,  at  $14.25. 

a  Either  $1  or  $2  collar,    b  Either  $3  or  $4  collars,  e  Kawhide,  per  square  foot,   d  Tanned,  per  a^nars 
foot.    «  With  strap.     /  Without  strap,    y  1  inch.  A  U  inch,    i  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Carlisls  deLfScy 
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adveriUement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fHrnisking  suppUea,  eto. — Continned. 
•t  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLBS,  HARNESS,  LEATHER.  ETC.—Continaed. 


• 

>* 

9 

• 

m 

s 

H 

• 

M 

§ 

s 

• 

a 

• 

g 

a 

• 
• 

1 

a 

H 

• 

1 

1 

00 

« 
d 

> 

• 

1 

1 

0 

• 

H 

• 

1 

1 

a 

1 
£ 
s 

a 
1 

M 
uB 

1 

!5 

i 

2 

1 

Rowland  A.  Rob- 
bins. 

• 

1 

• 

§ 

OQ 

• 

• 

Ci 

1 

« 

« 

1 

r 

1 

1 

• 

1 

t 

1 
s 

1 
3 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicaga!. 

• 

New  York. 

a 

•*» 
a  . 

F 

,rf«r 

1 

8.10 
97.50 

g«3 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

10.  SO 
0.20 

•  .  •  .  . 

9.25 

11.00 

10.25 

10.60 

9.00 

.07 

.58 

16.40 
16.00 

14.45 
14.10 

1 

2.00 
1.00 

15.00 
J5.50 
26.25 

2 
8 

4 

/ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

.49 

.461 

.46 
.48 

16.00 
18.00 

12.70 
13.30 

5.00 

.76 
.45 

16.00 

15.00 

14 

15  90 

14.75 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

10.52 
12.73 
14.85 
15.50 

9.76 
11.80 
13.85 
14.50 

5.69 
6.21 

14.00 
16.00 

12.75 
14,25 

(n) 
(*) 

17,00 
(t) 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

0.87 

5.50 
10.00 

29 
30 
31 

12.60 

32 
33 
34 
85 

j.83 
i.61 
i.82 
l;.6U 

i.4e 

Jk.45 

.65 
.8100 

.70 
.231 

.85 

m,67i 
«n.OO 

.48 

36 
87 
38 
30 

.22i 

•  m  m  m 

.26 

i.23 
i.20 

' 

.22 
.21 
.21 



.44 

.21 
.10 

«  «  •  • 

.2.5 
.23 

•  •  • 

40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
43 
49 

50 

1 

61 

f  Chicago  deUverv.  k  New  York  delivery.  I  Conditional  on  receiving  award  on  all  or  i»art  of  oollan ; 
or  all  or  part  of  harness.  m85  to  41  pounds  per  dozen  sides,  n  60  sets  ftaU  leather  trace,  no  eoUani 
iO  sets  chain  and  trace,  no  collars,  o  With  tie.   p  Without  tie.    q  With  rope  tiea. 
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Ahitraet  of  propoBals  received  and  ooniriieta  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU.,  uiuUr 

[Non.— Fignrw  in  large  type  denote  retae 
SADDLES,  HABKESS,  LEATHEH,  ETC.— Continued. 


• 

I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
66 
57 


Class  No.  U. 

8ADDLBB,  H1BKK88|  IMATBM^  BTO.— OOnthiaed. 


Leather: 
Lace. 


.Bidea. 


Sole,  hemlock lbs. 

Sole,  oak do. 

Pad  hooka,  band,  X  C groaa. 

Padacrewa,XO do. 


Klveta, hame, Korway, malleable, {-inch  ..Iba. 
BingH,  breeching,  malleable  iron,    X  C : 

l^inch groaa. 

l}-inch do. 


1 
:0 


% 

a 
s 

n 

m 

I 


I 


» 


Pointa  of  ddiverj. 


l|-inoh do. 


Binga,  halter do. 

Binss,  hameaa,  malleable  iron.  X  C : 

1-inoh do. 

i-inch do. 

1-inch do. 

14-inch do. 


Boaettea,  nickel-plate,  H  inch do. 


Boaettea,  nickel-plate,  2-inch do.. 


Saddles No. 


Snaps,  hameaa,  X  Ct 
f-inch 


1-inch 


li-inch 


.gross. 
....do. 
i...do. 


108 

ii.roo 

lO 
18 

lOS 

3i 
30 

IS 
14 


IgA 

aft 

14 


TA 


84 


II 
41 

93 


5.00 
5.00 

1.05 


.07 
.60 
.72 

.82 

.66 


.25 

.  2v 
.86 

.60 

1.25 
L25 


2.7!i 


8.90 


2.38 
LOO 

2.38 
2.10 

8.30 
8.40 


i 


a. 11 
a. 14 
.161 
.19 


5.25 
5.25 

L15 

L50 


.08 
.75 
.83 

.83 

.65 


.27 
.34 
.41 
.00 

L15 


X°  s 


L40 


7.50 
10.00 


2.50 
L44 

2.50 
L44 

3.45 
2.53 


.42 
.42 

LIO 
L35 
L50 

.054 

.56 

L02 
.80 

L15 
.00 

.72 
.93 

.27 
.30 
.35 
.50 

L50 
L25 


8.00 


7.60 
8.00 
7.75 
9.00 
10.00 


2.10 
2.40 
L30 
120 
2.40 
L80 
3.00 
8.70 
X20 


.Iff 


.23 

"•  e 


.43 

.23 

.l«t 


5.48 
L20 

.00 
.75 
.83 

.94 

.83 

•H 

.311 
.4«i 

LOOi 


L19 


2.85 
181 

m 


a  Per  foot.       6  Pec  doaon.       s  Chicago  delivery.       dKsir  Tork  dellTery. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  10, 1894^  for  fwrnUMng  $upplie8,  etc.— Continued, 
at  which  contract*  hATc  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HAKHESS,  LEATHBB,  ETC-^ontixraed. 


I 


I 

.p 


ti 


9 

O 

I 
I 

O 


6 
g 

« 

I 


M 


s 


« 
« 

I 
[I 


a 

i 

3 


Points  of  deUveiy. 


Kew  York. 


Chicago. 


.98 

•  80 


.40 


.22 

.30i 

•18 


.47 


5.28 
1.22 

.07 
.54 
.76 

.87 


.88  .8240.47.831 
d.46 


4.00 

1.00 

1.06 
1.22 
1.25 

.43 


4.80 
1.02 

.074 

.52 

.67 


.32 
.38 
.47 
.54 

2.00 


6.05 
7.60 
8.05 
&15 
8.85 
9.40 


6.00 
2.50 


11.00 

10.25 

9.12 

17.41 

6.46 

8.50 

2.74 
2.74 
8.75 


.5f 
.7*2 
.8! 
.61   .75 

.94 

.58 


.93  .23 
.9»l  .27 
.35  .34 


.07 


.21 


M  o 


.49 


.43 


i.aoi.75 

2.201.50 


1.902.75 
3.30 


7.18 
7.95 
8.10 

o.  VB 

9.91 


1.G5  2.00 
9.00 

2.40 

1.652.10 
9.10| 

2.451 

2.90  3.25 
3.40 

8.20 


5.20 


L20 
1.15 


.07 

.50 
.45 
.90 
.80 

.85 


.85 


.29 
.3U 
.40 
.50 
.45 
2.50 


2.75 


184 
23 


2.10 
2.20 
3.45 


4.461 
5.18 
5.18 
1.05 


.06 
.5^ 
.6 

.7 

.6( 


.2.' 

.31 

.51 


.7f 
l.» 
1.80 
1.80 
L92 
2.83 
2.40 
2.31 
2.58 
3.24 
3.36 
8.60 


I 

I 

I 


i 

s 


8.86 
5.25 
6.30 
7.01 
7.62 
10.18 


2.15 


2.30 


3.50 


Chicago. 


11.50 
7.75 


i 

a 


08.01 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
81 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
3U 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
66 
57 


«  Conditional  on  receiving  award  on  all  or  part  of  collam,  or  all  or  part  of  hamesa 
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Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  nntUr 

[NoTB.— Figaros  in  large  type  d^iote  rates 
SADDLES,  HABNSSS,  LEATHER.  BTC.-Continiied. 


i 


1 

s 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
18 

U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 


Class  No.  lU 

SADDLES.  HABNKSS,  LBATHBB,  KTO.— OOntbiaed.' 


Spots,  silvered,  l-lnch gross.. 

Sordngles • dos.. 

Swivels,  bridles,  X  C,  loop : 

f'inoh gross.. 

l-ioch do... 

Terrets,  band,  XC: 

Iflnch dos.. 

If-inch do... 

Trace  carriers,  X  C do... 

Trees,  self-acUnsting,  X  O do.. 

Wax,  African: 

Saddler's Ibe.. 

Shoemaker's do... 

Shoemaker's,  smsUball baUs.. 

'Winkers,  }-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent  leather  .dos. . 

AddUional/or  training  sehooli. 
Blinds,  iron,  cup pallrs.. 

Breast  straps,  leather do... 

Breast  strap  slides : 

Japanned,  l^inoh,  Pettingill*s  pattern dos . . 

Japanned,  If-inch,  Pettingill's  pattern do. . . 

XC,l|-inoh do... 

Buckles,  harness: 

Boiler,  li-inch,  X  C,  malleable gross.. 

Sensible,  Uinch.  X  C do... 

8-loop.  ••  Champion,"  X  0, 14-inch do. . . 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  ^'Champion,"  X  C: 

11-inch pairs.. 

If-inoh do... 

l|-inch do... 

Cockeves,  Japanned,  triangle,  1 1- inch dos . . 

DresBlng.  harness,  Frank  Itliller's,  or  eqnal galls . . 

Edge  tools.  No.  4,  Osborne No.. 

•  Per  100.  b  Per  doaen  pain. 


I? 

3 


10 

11 


91 
Iff 


9 

i«y 
yi 


400 
38 
9,890 

9 

344 
lOO 


19 
79 

90 


S 

9 

3T9 

•84 

144 

60 

13 

• 


s 


ti 

s 

a 

1 

1 

04 

1 

i 

• 

1 

i 


« 


Points  of  delivery. 


80, 


1.00 
1.00 


.27 
.88 
.23 
.23 

2.66 


a 
o 


gi 


1.86 


.60 

.65 


.22 
.22 

.27 
.88 

.78 
1.85 
8.45 

.05 
.06 
.14 


1.60 


L8& 
00 
1.70 
8.60 
2.60 
2.40 


L15 

L06 
L20 


.81 
.37 
.25 
.25 
.27 
8.00 


a.87| 
1.50 

.08*1 
.65 


.80 


.83 
2.00 


.05 
.06 

.06|{ 
.161 

1.06 

L86 


.40 

1.60 


1.20 
1.82 
1.85 
1.50 
1.00 

.28 

.35 

.24 

.24 

.60 

2.75 

2.75 

2.90 


2.45 
8.00 

.0^ 


.62 
.58 
.65 


.28 


.80 
1.60 
8.60 


,04* 
.05 

.0^ 


OK 

is 


.90 


2.19 
1.85 


.90 


.80 
.86 
.27 


8.00 

.06 
.06 

a. 33 
62.00 

».45 
«8.00 


.85 
.94 

.85 


L64 
«.S5 

.06 
S.8S 

0.41 

.U 

L25 

1.80 


sPerdoaea. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fwmitiking  mipplies,  etc, — Continned. 

at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HABKESS,  LEATHEB,  STC.-Contbuied. 
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Points  of  deUveiy. 
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d.04 
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#.40 
d.38 
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8.45 


.96 
.95 


.80 
.85 
.25 


8.00 


2.75 
2.40 


.65 


Kew  York.  Chica- 

S>,  St.  Lonis, 
arlisle. 


Chicago. 


.28 
.28 
.26 
.26 


.80 
1.50 
8.50 

.044 
.95| 
.OM 
.15 


1.50 


.74 
.03 
1.80 
1.20 
1.56 
1.68 
2.10 
2.70 

.95 
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.29 
.84 
.24 


2.88 


.02 
.02 
.02 


2.38 
2.46 


.23 
.28 

.28 


.79 
1.49 
8.74 

.044 

.05{ 

.06 

.15 

.99 


.83 
.37 
.46 
.50 
.55 
.61 


62.25 


.66 


2.85 
2.20 

2.27 

9.^3 

2.75 

8.56 
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.91 
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.27 
.81 
.22 

.97 
.39 
.93 

.28 

2.76 

9.«ft 
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.04 
.05 
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.78 
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1.95 


.02 
.09i 
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.65 
-69 
.76 
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•99 
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1.40 
3.43 

.04 
.05 
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.13S 
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1.93 


.86 
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1.02 
1.76 
1.00 
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.36 
.25 
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.02{ 

.661 
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.26 
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L82 
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6 
7 
8 
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10 
11 
12 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 


80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


d  Kew  York  delivery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$irmet  ofpropo^uU  received  and  otmirtuiU  awarded  in  Ckicoffo,  lU.,  nmder 

(Nan.— Fibres  in  large  type  d«iole  ntae 
SADDLES,  HABNE8S,  LBATHEB,  BTC— Continued. 


0 


1 
2 

8 

4 

6  I 
0  I 

7  I 
8' 
0 

10 


lAPDLM,  HABIIWa, 


CiimVo.lL 

LBATBSB,  RO.— continued. 


AddUtofuU  for  training  «0Aoo<«— Continaed. 

HftinMs  Concord : 

Uigh  top,  clip  and  breast  ring pairs 

Long  staple,  19  and  20  inches do. 

Hames,  stage,  X  C,  terrets do. 

Uame  staples,  withbnrs dox 

HamecUps do. 


•8 

! 

S 
& 


loo 

lOO 

144 

lO 

lO 


o 


I 


i 

I 


Pointa  of  doliverf. 


!i 


«  s  « 

hi 


,10 
,12 


.44 

.12 
.12 


^ 


.48 
.87 


.74 
.47 
.78 
.47 
.47 

.14 

.14 
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odverHaemmt  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUhing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  wbich  cou tracts  haye  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HA&KESS,  LBATHSR,  ETC—GontinQed. 
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1 

a 

« 

i 


s 


a 

Q 


a 

? 


4> 
0} 


I 


I 


u 


a 


i 


i 


I 
I 


I 

o 

CQ 


I 


Pointa  of  delirery. 


•2*2 


.68 

.56 
.12 
.30 


KewYorVChloa- 
I,  St.  Louia, 
iarliale. 


r.; 


Ohioago. 


.46 

.46 

.86 
.89 
.10 

.10 


.10 

.10 

.11*1 


.4« 
.4« 
.36 
.10 
.10 


•514 
.51 
.871 
.11 


E 

a 


.481 
.44i 

.88 
.10 
.11 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
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BEPOHT  OF  THE  SECBETART  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


1 

s 

8 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
13 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
22 
23 
24 
25 
96 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 
56 
56 
67 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
04 
65 


Ahsiraoi  of  proposals  received  and  eoniraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  HI,,  wmder 

[KoTE.-— Figarea  in  large  type  denote  ntee 
SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.—Oontinned. 


Class  No.  U. 

SAODUS,  HABMISS,  LEATHER,  CIC.— OOntlniied. 


Hftlter  bolts.  U-inch gross. 

Halter  squares,  1^  by  1|  Inobes do. . 

Harness,  doable,  complete,  ligbt,  with  breech- 
ing   sete. 

Hoosings,  pad,  team,  patent  leather.... pairs. 


Leather,  oak,  oalf : 

85  to 40 ponnds  per  dosen sides lbs.. 

20  to  80  pounds  per  dosen  sides do... 

Leather: 

pebble  moroooo,  doll  Tampico sides.. 


Bit,  oak'tanned  do.. 

Lines,  leather,  doable,  lead pairs. 


Linings,  seam,  XXX,  sheepskin sides. 

Pads,  collar No. 


Pad  screws,  nndemlate,  **POTfeotlon  ".gross. 
Rivets,  hame,  Norwav,  l-lnoh, malleable.. lbs. 
Skins,  pebbled  goat,  heavy do.. 


Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  mediom  weight, 
dox 


Snaps,  harness,  X  0: 
l|-inoh 


.dos. 


l|-inoh do. 


2-inoh do. 


Splitting  gange No.. 

Thread,  harness,  Marshall's  or  equal lbs. . 

Trace  carriers,  X  C,  Cooper's  or  equsl. . .dos. . 

Trees,  XC,  ** Perfection, "pad,  GOlman's  or 
equal pairs.. 

Whips,  carriage No.. 


•8 


9 


9 
90 


300 
144 


1 
lOO 


94 
184 


3 

45 

ftOO 


131 

4 

9 

311 

1 

95 
5 

too 

30 


t 

I. 

1 


I 


ai 


I 


:3 


■8 


r 


Pointa  uf  delivery. 


Chica- 
go, St. 
Xouis, 
Carlisle 


.86 
.66 


.23 


1.50 
1.10 
LOO 
L25 


.20 
.93 


.72 

.07 


.80 
.82 

.86 
.36 

.40 
.52 


.23 
.23 

.49 
.45 


New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis, 
Carlisle. 


13.12 
15.56 

.19 

.81 

L02 


LIS 
L32 
L75 


.88 
.70 


19 
21 


,76 
.06 


.84 
.88 
.44 


.77 
.94 

.48 


Omaha, 
Sioux 
City, 

Kans.C. 


.72 
.72 


.84 


L60 
2.06 


aL25 


LOO 
.06 


.85 
.43 
.45 


7.25 
7.35 
6.00 
.85 
.90 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.53 


Si. 
Lonia. 


.40 
.72 


L75 


.75 

.0511 


.96 
.48 


Note.— See  also  Class  17,  Hardware,   a  Per  dosec    ft  Per  gross.   sPer  single  doasn. 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894y  for  furnishing  eupplieif  etc, — Continued, 
at  wbiob  coniraota  bave  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Leroj    Hum- 
bert. 

• 

3 
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• 

o 

t 

a 

1 
Adolpb  Heaa. 

• 

a 
1 

Abraham     F. 
Kesaer. 

1 

r 

i. 
I 

• 

• 

o 

PointB  of  delivery. 

Chicago, 
Sioux 
City. 

1 

Kew  York,  Chi- 
cago,'or  Carlisle. 

Phila.. 

N.Y.,Chic., 

Carli:*le,  or 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago  1 

and  Neir  i 

Yorlc.    , 

Chicago. 

1 

S 

a 

.38 
.02 

.50 
1.30 

t 

.44 

.71 

18.00 
.88 

.36 
.81 

.10 

.64 

16.  AO 

18.85 

.80 
.37 

.42 
.59 

1 

*  * 

2 



14.75 
18.60 
25.25 

3 

4 

5 
0 

d.70 

d.85 

/.83 

i7.82 
f.HH 

7 
8 
9 

10 

.78 

11 
12 

.58          J. 87 
tf.22         «/.25 

13 
14 

d.30 

0.21 
0.10 
e.l7 

0^.24 
0^.18 

■ 

1 

15 
16 
17 
18 

2.25 

1.84 
L75 
L59 

1.64 

1.89 

19 

a5.40 
a4.40 

/6.25 
J76.UO 

2U 
21 
22 
Zi 

2.35 
2.85 

.75 
.07 

.351 

.75 
.07 

aL78 
a3.30 

.17 
.24 
.28 
.34 
.TO 
.06i 

• 

24 
25 

.70 
.00 

20 
27 
28 
29 

30 

0.20 
0.17 

0.15 
0.14 

.07* 

.oei 

0/.25 
0/.19 
e/.2l 
0/.19 
0^.24 
0.9.18 
eg.20 
eg. IS 
e/.07 

0y.O& 
a  ^5. 25 

31 

32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 

63.85 

64.25 

65.70 

8.00 

1.00 
.27 

08.75 
&00 

.85 
.40 
.44 

.34 

.40 
.54 

.32 
.36 

.30 
.35 

.36 
.37 
.39 
.40 
.42 
6.90 

.91 
.93 

.46 

.46 

.45 

.63 

.72 
L16 



........ 

3.05 

40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

.••...a. 

i? 
48 
49 

50 
61 
52 

.00 

53 
54 
55 

.25 

56 

57 

58 
50 
60 

•  •••«•••«••■'-  --"--'-  —  -'- 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

d Per  pound.    0  Per  square  foot.  /Chicago  delivery. 
IHT  94— VOL  n 49 


jjrNew  York  delivery. 


EEPOET    OF   THE    SECIiETABY    OP   THE    INTERIOE. 
Abatracl  of  propMaU  receiced  and  contracts  atnarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 
|Nont.-_P1gurea  In  Urge  type  denote  raMt 
AGKICOLTDKAL  IMFLEUEKTS. 


nasi,  Eialii.  *eanile«i,  21- 
bushei.  not  leu  Hun  13 
pound*  par  doien . ..  .doa , . 

CCTDpUnUn  1 

Com  nbfllen.  wood  or  fi 
■r.ytheu.  packed  In   ongeb, 

Cnltlraton; 

l-liir4e»  Iron    frame,  S- 
bUde  wiUi  wheel . .  &  1 1 . 

Va11[ln2,2-hniaa..do.. 

Diffffori,  poat'bole,  ateel 
lilnde.  inin  hAndie,  or  2 
atoel  blndea  with  2  wood 
handles... No. 

FminlnK  milla do.. 

F>«dcutl«ra do.. 

ForkR.  0.  a.,  puked  in  oewB : 
U>y,3nTaltlQea,5iii>iit 
bandlee dos. 


■  4.73 


Bay.4aTBl  tinea,  9i-raot 
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advertisement  of  April  10 ,  1894 ^  for  fur nUthing  sappliea^  etc, — Contiuuod. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
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3.00 

11.05 

13.95 
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9.50 

10.00 
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d  Chicago  deliTery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab8tr€Kit  of  proposals  reoHved  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  CMoago,  lU,,  under 

[Kon.-^Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMBNTS— Continued. 


Clasb  Ko.  12. 

AQBICULTUBAL IMPLKMBSTS— 

continued. 

■i 

1 

1 

Clarence  B.  Dur- 
borrow. 
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ad 

• 

> 

• 

o 

Fredic  B.  Fiske. 

Frasier  Lubricator 
Co. 
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• 

0$ 
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Rowland  A.  Rob- 
bins. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Chioaga 

stat- 
ed. 

^ 

OP 

Forks,  a  s.,  packed  in  cases 
Continued. 

1 

Haonre,   4  oval  tines, 
long  handles doa.. 

48 

3.10 

2.63 

8  ?!6 

8.81 

a 

9.89 

2.77 

3.37 

8.73 

8 

3.14 

3.65 

4 

'  2.08 
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8.14 
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8.50 

7 

Manure,   5  oral  tines, 
long  handles,  strapped 
fbrrule dox.. 
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5.31 
5.59| 
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4.48 
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4.72 

13 

5.20 
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a^vertUement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  aupplies^  etc. — Con  tinned. 

at  which  contraota  had  bees  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMBNTS— Contlmied. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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Chicago. 
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1 

AUpoLnts. 

as     Chloago. 

All  points. 
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REPORT  OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahsiraci  of  proposaU  received  and  contracU  awarded  in  Chicago^  III,,  under 

[KoTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continaed. 


CLA88  No.  12. 

AORIOULTURAL  DCPLIMKNTB— 

condiined. 


8 

8 
4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
U 
15 
18 


17 
18 
19 

20 


21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 

85 
86 


Handles  (samples  of  1  dosen 
reaaired)  packed  in  cases : 
Ax,  aoinoh,  hickory,  all 
white dos.. 


Hay  fork,  5|-foot . . .  .do. . . 
Hoe,  planter's do. . . 

Pick,  30-inoh,  Ko.  1 . . do. . . 

Handles,  plow: 

Left-hMid do. . . 

Bight-hand. .........do... 

Handles  (samples  of  1  dozen 
required)  packed  in  cases : 

Shovel,  long dox.. 

Spade do... 

Harrow  teeth,  sqnare,  f  by  10 

inches,  headed lbs.. 

Harrows,  40-tooth,  |  by  10 
inches,  headed,  witn  luaw' 
bar  uid  devises No.. 

Hoes,  0.  s. : 

Garden,  solid  shanks,  8- 
inch dos.. 

Grab,  oval  eye,  No.  2.do. . . 

Planter's,  solid  shank,  8- 
inch dos.. 

Planter's,   lO-incb,    with 

eye dos.. 

Knives,  hay do... 


1 


1,439 

36 

48 

ITO 

35 

39 


99 
1« 

4,000 


137 


939 


98 


99 


11 
11 


§ 


•3 

• 


I 


0 


^ 


a 

I 


I 

& 


t-8 


I 


s 

•c 


Points  of  delivery. 


All  points. 


Chicago. 


1.00 


1.00 


1.05 
1.03 


L60 
LOO 


:  L25 
i  1.20 
.84 


L09    2.00 


L04 


3.80 


L49 

LOO 
L83 

.97 
eL29 

2.28 


L48 
L17 


.544 

.78 
.73 


L12 


L40 


.81 
«L15 


.80 

L07i 
L23 


1.99 


2.20 


9.89 


3.13 


9.9A 

5.35 


L99 


a  80*tooth. 


it  SOtooth. 
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adveriiaement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT&-Con  tinned. 


1 

• 

1 

Clarence  E.  Bnrbor- 
row. 

• 

§ 

W 

QQ 

1 

1 

• 

• 
• 
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g 

-a 

> 

Fuller  &  Johnson 
Manufacturing  Co. 

5   • 
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0*5 
-is 

• 

1 

1 

i 

Robt.  J.  Andrews. 

1 

> 
< 

• 

0 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

u 

Chicago. 

Sioux 
City. 

St.  Louis. 

i 

1.15 

1.15 

2.00 

1.70 

.95 

L37 

.56 

.70 

.78 

.86 

LIO 

• 

L38 

L13 

.95 

] 

.50 
.74 

.60 



2 
3 
4 

5 

1                                            i 

! ! 

6 
7 

1.00 

.95 

........ 

L04 

. 

8 

0 

10 

.85 

11 
12 

.92 

LOO 

.80 

.02 

13 

L. ! 

14 
15 

*•"•*•*•• 

16 

•••••••••• 

-   -  -   _ 

.78 
LOO 

1.16 

.79 
LOO 

02.49 

17 

j 

18 

02.35 
4.60 

01.9O 

.08 
6.00 

19 

8.66 

a  6. 00 
6  3.00 

20 

21 

eL88 
e2.06 
d  1.951 
<J2.15' 
2.90 

2.18 
4.00 
3.25 

2.95 
2.97 
3.50 
3.00 

2.20 

2.17 
2.35 

2.96 

« 

??. 

3.01 

23 
24 
25 
V6 

1 "• 

27 
28 
20 

•  2.77 
e3.02 
d2.67 
(12.92 

8.08 
8.50 

3.09 

i 

30 

31 
32 
33 

3.00 
5.19 

*"*5*56" 

8.52 
5.44 
6.49 

• 

34 

6.00 

4.75 

7.00 

1 1 

35 

1 

1 

36 

c  Cased. 


d  In  bundles. 


#  Per  cwt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chic4igo,  IIL,  under 

[Note — Figures  In  larg©  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-ConUnued. 


I 

S 


8 

0 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 


Class  No.  12. 

AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS— cont'd 


Machines,  mowing,  Ringletrees, 
doubletrees,  and  neclc  yoke  com- 
plete, with  2  dozen  extra  sec- 


Machines,  mowing  and  reaping 
combined,  singletrees,  double- 
trees, and  neck  yoke  complete, 
with  1  dozen  extra  sections, 
for  each,  mowing  and  reaping, 
number 


Machines,  reaping,  singletrees, 
doubletrees,  and  neck  yokes 
complete,  with  2  dozen  extra 
sections No.. 

Machine,  thrashing,  mounted,  cyl- 
inder to  be  not  less  than  27 
inches,  with  S-horse  power, 
stacker,  singletrees,  double- 
trees, neck  yoke,  and  all  neces- 
sary belting  and  fixtures  com- 
plete  No. 


Machines,  thrashing,  mounted, 
cylinder  to  be  not  less  than  30 
inches,  with  lO-horse  power, 
stacker,  singletrees,  double- 
trees, neck  yokes,  and  all  nee- 
essary  belting  and  fixtures  com- 
plete  No.. 

Mattocks,  ax,o.B doz.. 

Oxbow  keys.  2-inch do... 

Oxbows,  2-inoh do... 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  as- 
sorted, 5  to  6  jHrands doz. . 

Plows,  c.  s. ,  with  extra  share: 
7-inch,  1-horse No.. 

8-inch,  1-horse  ..........do... 

9-inch,  l-horse do... 

10-inoh,  2-horse do... 


cS 

00 

•s 

i 


lar 


=3 
9 
0 

CO 

d 

CO 

3 


• 

• 

i 

a  . 

m 

1 

P 

•c 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

§5 
IS 

|l 

o 
O 

M 
o 

1 

S 

a 

1-3 

1 

s 

1^ 

u 

S3 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


33.00 

34.00 
35.00 


3  00.50 

70.50 


9  aO.95 


3 

37 
35 

Of 

108 

35 

46 

133 


30.47 
20.07 


66.40 


53.40 


38.00 


48.00 


I  "3 

O      CO 


32.45 


Chicago. 


27.00 


33.83i 


27.00 
28.00 


a  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  deliTory. 


b  Kansas  City  deliTwy. 


INDUN  AFFAIRS. 

advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTUBAL  IMPLEM:£NTS-Continued. 
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• 

i* 

a 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

g 

• 

•§ 

S3 

1 

Lawrence  D.  K 
land. 

N 

r 
a 

.  s 

I 

1 

.a 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Clarence  E.  Da 
row. 

• 

a 

i 

w 

05 

1 

• 

< 

i 

1 

S 
1 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

> 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago, 

• 

• 

1 

B 

-t 

St  Louis, 
Kans.  City, 

St. 
Lonis. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

J 

StPaol. 

4i 

^ 

I 
2 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a  305.00 

290.00 

• 

7 

A  340.50 

8 

«33S.50 

0 

a  308.00 

800.00 

10 

b  343.;SO 

11 

e  338.50 

12 

4.0g 
3.82 

4.19 

3.68 

4.32 

8.75 
3.75 

3.80 
4.07 

3.93 

13 

14 

4.12 

15 

39i 

.30 

.38 

.84 

16 

17 

2.11 

3.04 
3.65 

2.24 

3.3S 

18 

19 

3.06 

3.19 

3.94 

3.24 

3.00 

8.00 
8.08 

2.94 

3.24 

20 

21 

2.55 
2.20 

i>.80 

3.50 
2.14 

22 

23 

1.65 

24 

2.70 
2.30 

3.10 

4.00 
2.60 

25 

26 

1.75 

27 

2.95 
2.85 

3.3S 

4.50 
8.25 

28 

29 

2.15 

30 

4^0 

3.00 

4.75 

6.70 
4.19 

31 

82 

2.30 

88 

«  St.  Paul  deliveiy. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOf  Ul.,  under 

[NOTB.— Figures  In  laT£«  type  denote  rate* 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS~Ckmtiniied. 


I 


i 

» 
4 

5 
8 

7 
8 
9 


10 
U 
12 
13 

14 
15 
18 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


29 

80 

31 
82 


84 
85 
30 
87 


Class  No.  12. 

aobicultural   implbmbnt8- 
oontinoed. 


Plirvs,  o.  8.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra 
share: 
U-indh No.. 


12-inch do. 


144noh do. 


Plows,  breaking,  with  rolling 
coulter,  gange  wheel,  and 
extra  snare: 

10-inch No.. 

12-inch. do... 

1  S-inch. .............. .do . . . 

14-inch do... 

Plows,  shovel,  with  iron  beam: 
Double No.. 

Single do... 

Plow  beams  for— 

7-inch  plow do.. . 

10-inch  plow do... 

12-inch  plow do .. . 

14-iDchplow do... 

12-inch  breaking  plow  do.. . 

14-inch  breakiag  plow  do . . . 
Pumps: 

Iron,  open  top,  pitcher 
spout,  8-inch  cylinder, 
number 

Wood No.- 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with 
necessary  coupling,  per  foot, 

feet 

Bakes: 

Hay,  sulky,  not  less  than 

20  teeth No.. 

Hay,  wood,  10  or  12  teeth, 
2  Dows doz.. 

Malleable  iron,  handled,  12 
teeth doz.. 


Scoops,  grain,  medium  qualitv. 
No.  4, In  bundles,  extra  tied, 
dosen 


1 


a 


i 

a 

I 


o 
a 


3 

6 


• 

-• 

J 

a 

55 

i 

O 

& 

S^ 

» 

S 

• 

3 

n 

•^ 

Points  of  delirery; 


aBhujk. 


6  Polished. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — CoDtinned. 

At  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AaBICCTLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— ConUnne«1. 


1 

r 

1 
1 

• 
• 

i 

• 

1 

• 

• 

i 

Mi 

1 

Clarence  E.  Dor- 
borrow. 

« 

• 

CO 

• 

1 

• 

• 
• 

1 

• 

1 

• 
• 

1 

Albert  M.  Ross. 

• 

1 

'  • 

1 

• 

s 

1 

Fuinta  of  delivery. 

• 
m 

Chicago. 

• 

H 

1 

1 

m 

< 

• 
m 

a 

.3 

CO 

JZ5 

8.06 
5.00 

8.75 

9.75 
11.20 

........ 

.........J 

3 

4 

t 

6.25 
6.00 

7.75 

< 

• 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

11.25 
11.75 

10 

1 

t 

n 

i 

8.75 
8.75 



12 

13.25 

1.55 
1.75 
1.50 

........,......|........ 

t 

1                ' 

13 

t 
1 

1 

14 

1 

15 
10 

.29 

.84 
.85 
.41 
.40 
.50 

........ 

.83 
.91 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.50 

.40 

17 

.40 
.43 

, 

f 

18 

1 

1 

! 

19 

.44 



1 

, 

W 

*       .55 
.56 

::::::*::::::::::::::;:::::: 

21 

1 

1     

2?, 

.94 
908 

.06| 

.89 
1.84 

.069 

.90 

?st 

■ 

24 
?5 

.07 

t 

26 

*  • 

^  - 

17.00 

27 

1.04 

•••*•• 

L25 

1.08 
1.14 

1.14 

.••.*••. 

28 

29 

8.50 

1.84 
1.39 

1.46 

1.46 
1.58 

1 

1.35 
1.47 

1.44 

1.43 
1.45 

30 

31 
32 

4.S9 

4.90 
5.40 

(5.621 
a<4.42|!  S-6n 

4.58 

3.39 

cC.338 
dG.30 

7.15 

33 
84 

(4.86 
(5.921 
5<4.80 
(4.65 

5.50 
5.00 

85 
86 
87 
38 

c  New  York  delivery. 


d  Chicago  delivery. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AbsU'aci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago ,  III,,  under 

[KoTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
AGRICULTURAX  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


• 

Clabr  No.  13. 

AQRICDLTUBAL  IMPLBMEMTS— Cont'd. 

1 

1 

5 

s 

•a 

a 

1 

• 
• 

1 

5 

1 

a 

1 

• 

d 
a 

• 
N 

1 

9 

• 

1 

O 

M 

Andrew  J.  Tracy. 

» 

• 

1 

p4 

The  Whitman  Barnea 
Msnnfaoturing  Co. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

51 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

1 

Soytbea,  grass,   assorted,   36  to  40 
mob,  packed  in  cases dos.. 

• 

Scythe  snaths  . .•...••*.. ...... .do... 

80 
119 

9 

2 

116 

76 

94 
96 
89 

83 

8.50 
3.98 

2 

3 
4 

6 
0 
7 

Scythe  stones  .....••• do... 

3.14 

.35 
.26 
.26 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Seed  drills,  for  garden  nse No.. 

Seeders,  broadcast,  hand do. . . 

Shovels,  Hteel,  long-handled,  No.  2, 
round    point,  not    leAS    than   55 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  ex- 
tra tied.. ...... ...... doa.. 

5.95 

7.00 
2.75 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Shovels,  steel,  short-handled.  No.  2, 
square  point   not    less  than   55 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  ex- 
tra tied dos.. 

• 

Sickles,  No.  8,  grain do... 

Spades,  steel,  long-handled : 

No.  3,  not  less  than  60  ponndA  per 
dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied, 
dozen 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 

82 
83 
34 
35 

Short-handled do... 

Swamp   (or  bush)  hooks,  handled, 
dozen 

36 
37 
38 
89 

40 
41 

• 

NoTB.— For  fence  wire  and  other  agricultural  articlea,  see  Clasa  No.  17,  Hardware. 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  fumUhing  eupplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  eontraots  have  been  awarded.  ] 

AGRICULTTJ&AL  IMPLEMSKTS-Continaed. 


• 

s 

• 

• 

5 

J 
§ 

n 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

s 

1 

Q 

• 

s 

• 

« 

• 

1 

1 

CO 

• 

r 

0^ 

• 

Q 

c 

• 

s 

• 

1 

• 

£ 

^ 

» 

ft 

• 

CO 

• 

^ 

^ 

5 

^5 

Points  of  deli\ 

ery. 

CO 

(4 

1 

( 

dhioago. 

1 

St.  Louis. 

8^ 

a 
1 

1 

4i 

CO 

6 

^ 

^ 

3.39 

3.60 

3.49 
3.62 

3.76 
3.32 

1 

2 

3.83 

3 

4.17 

3.20 
4.06 

4.48 

4.19 

4 

5 

4.27 

6 

19 

19 

.25 
.22 

.18 
.21 

.24 

7 

8 

15 

.21 
.17 
.15 

5.75 

9 
10 
U 
It) 

18 

6.75 

4.85 

8.24 

5.12i 
4.621 

6.00 

3.00 

3.69 

4.10 

4.80 

a4.68 

14 

5.00 

5.40 

3.84 

64.80 

15 

4.20 

3.75 

16 

3.90 

17 

5.50 

18 

5.00 

t 

19 

4.50 

20 

4.20 

• 

21 

6.75 

4.85 

3.24 

1.87 
8.54 

6.12| 
4.62X 
4.20 
3.90 

5.50 
6.00 
4.50 
4.20 

6.26 
6.00 
5.75 
5.00 

1.75 

3.00 
5.40 

1.84 

3.00 
5.40 

3.69 
3.84 

1.89 

3.94 
4.19 

4.25 

4.50 

a4.68 
64.80 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

7.25 

5.28 

5.124 

4.25 

a  4. 973 
65.10 

31 

32 

5.50 

33 

5.00 

34 

7-25 

5.28 

8.54 

5. 12| 
4.6t»i 

3.00 
5.40 

3.94 
4.19 

4.40 

a5.022 
65.15 

35 

36 

5.50 

37 

5.00 

38 

8.00 

S.99 

8.00 

6.50 
6.15 

5.611 

89 

■  «••••  • 

40 

- 

6.68 

41 

a  New  York  delivery. 


6  Ciiicagu  duUviir^'. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatraot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  ooniracis  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[KoTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMBNTS-Continaed. 


I 


2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 


12 

13 

U 
15 

18 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Class  No.  12. 

AQBICULTUBAL  IMPLBMKNTS— 00nt*d. 


Wheelbarrows : 

All    iron,    No.    4,    tabular  or 

equal Xo.. 

Garaen,  medium  size do. . . 

Yokes,  ox,  oiled  and  painted : 

Large No.. 

Medium do... 

AddiHonalarHelM, 

Axletrees,  hay-rake,  3|  by  4  inches, 
number 

Felloes,  hay-rake,  1^  by  1|  inches, 
sets 

Harrows,  disc.  5-foot  out No. . 

Flows,  breaking,  14-inoh,  iron  beam 
rod No.. 

Plow,  stirring,  12-inch do. . . 

Plow    beams  for  16-inch  breaking 

plows No. . 

Spokes,  sulky  hay -rake,   30  by   1| 

inches  (82  in  set) 8ets.. 

Twine,  binder lbs.. 


I 
1 

m 
I 
1 


66 
8» 


1 

» 


9 

1 

I 

9 

PQ 

a 


1 

'd 

3 

§ 

e» 

mC 

« 

.     . 

a 

^ 

g 

o 

a 

"a 

•^ 

>> 

M 

a 

i 


& 

I 


6C 

a 


>  o 

is 

r 


So 
a    • 

^1 


Points  ot  delivery. 


All  points. 


39 
19 


95 

95 

8 

95 

1 

10 

30 
1,000 


5.50 
6.00 

5.90 

.TO 


90.0 


6.25 


Chicago. 


18.00 


06| 


L84 
2.00 


/2.75 


i 


.064 

.07 

.071 

.06 

.08* 
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adtfertisement  of  April  10^  1894,  far  fumUhing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

At  which  coutrraoU  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-Contimied. 


1 

a 

• 

5 

r^nrirocr. 

1 
i 

• 

< 

• 

•a 

& 
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• 

s 

i 
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• 
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• 

1 

« 
o 

r 

s 

3 
(4 

i 
1 

• 
• 

• 
• 

1 

• 
Ha 

• 

(4 

1 

• 

00 

< 

• 

a 

S 

1-1 

)^ 

J 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 

•i 

• 

1 

< 

Dliioago. 

• 

•s 

s 

St.  Lonis. 

^1 

m 

• 

1 

s 

^ 

OD 

s 

1 

5.85 
L70 
1.00 

3.87 
L87 

"i'Mi' 

2.02 

8.25 
2.20 

1 

1 

4.89 

2.00 

4.25 
2.20 
2.37 

• 

] 

1.70        2.10 
1.90 

2 

3 

2.50  , 

4 

1.00  ' 

5 

2.10  ) 

8 

2.70 

7 

8.88 

3.53    

n.ofi 

8 

3.7tl                1 

...... 

0 

3.52 
3.00 

3.20    '       3-fti 

10 

3.37 

11 

40 
40 

.47 
.00 

12 

1 

13 

1 

( 

u 

8.20 

i 

4.75 

15 

1 

1 

i-- 

16 

17 

60 
96 

.75 
1.50 

18 

t 

10 

.07i 

.oo 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERJOE. 


Ahatraot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  otmiraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  rata* 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  nXTUBES. 


u 
I 


1 
2 

3 

'4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

H 

15 
18 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
82 
33 


84 
85 


Class  No.  18. 

wagons  akd  wagon  fixtubbs. 

[All  wood  wftgon  material  must  be  dear,  straight  grain,  free 
from  all  imperfections,  tough,  and  thoroughly  seasoned. 
Axletrees,  bolsters,  eveners,  felloes,  hounds,  reaches,  and 
tongues  to  be  sawed  and  rough  finished  on  "sbaper"  to 
shape  and  size  without  boring  or  mortising.  Axletree  ends 
to  M  tapered  but  nqt  turned  to  fit  skeins.  Narrow  Izack,  4 
feet  8  inches;  wide  fraok,  5  feet  2  inches.  ] 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track : 

2|by3i No.. 

2|by  3| do... 

2|by  3{ do... 

3  by  4 do... 

8|by4| do... 

3|by4{ do... 

4  Dy5 do... 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track: 

~'  bySi do... 

by  3| do... 

3l>y4 do... 

do... 

do... 

-^ do... 

4|Sy5i do... 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track : 

2i  by3| do... 

2{by4| do... 

3by4| do... 

3|by5 do... 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

2^  by34 do... 

2iby4i do... 

8by4| do... 

3|Dy5 do.. 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track : 

2iby3 do.. 

2lby3| do... 

3  by* do.. 

3|by4i do... 

Bolsters,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track : 

2^  by  3 do.. 

2lby3i do.. 

3by4 do... 

34  by  44 do... 

Bows,  farm  wagon,  round  top,  |  by  1{  inches,  per  set  of  5 : 

Narrow  track sets.. 

Wide  track do... 

Covers,  29-incb,  10-os.  duck,  ftee  from  sizing,  13  feet  9  inches  long, 
10  feet  wide,  full  size,  with  draw  rope  each  end,  and  tluree  tie 
ropes  (36  inches  long)  each  side.  Seams  to  be  with  the  width 
and  not  lengthwise  of  the  coTer..... • No.. 


i 

m 

3 

3 


19 

ftl 

53 

144 

ilOl 
144 

il8 

90 
30 

130 

54 

31 

ft 

58 
116 
llfl 
1S» 

59 

€18 
54 

48 

yy 

73 
933 

•o 

94 
18 
74 
39 

11 

89 


907 


•a 

« 

£4 


S 

a 

i 

» 


i 

H 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.45 
.54 

.60 
.64 
.85 


.60 
.64 
.85 


.27 
.37 
.40 
.474 


t 


.30 
.40 
.45 
.524 

.25 
^324 
.35 
.44 


.41 


,35 
35 


3.50 


3.10 


*  In  oar  loads. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

At  which  con  tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

M 
fi 

i 
S 

• 

1 

■ 

o 

p4 

• 

s 

t 

• 

u 

i 

i 

a 

1 

s 

Zitlossen  Tent  and  Awn- 
ing Co. 

• 

FoinU  of  delivery. 

1 

Chic 

Ago. 

St  liouia. 

0 

.87 
.87 
.54 

.66 
.59 
.64 

.88 

.87 
.64 
.66 
.50 
.64 
.88 
.92 

.28 
.31 
.38 
.41 

.32 
.37 
.42 
.45 

.26 

.     .28 

.32 

.44 

.19 
.36 
.88 
.41 

.85 
.35 

• 

.85 
.36 
.35 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.85 

.35 
.35 
.67 
.5T 
.68 
.85 
.85 

.25 
.30 
.85 
.40 

.85 
.35 
.42 
.42 

.80 
.30 
.35 
.36 

.30 
.30 
.40 
.40 

.82 
.82 

..14 
•34 

.50 
.50 
.65 
.80 

.34 
.35 
.50 
.50 
.05 
.NO 
.90 

.99 

.98 
.38 
.49 

.99 

.98 
.49 
.45 

.99 

.98 
.98 
.36 

.94 
.96 
.39 
.39 

.40 
.40 

.27 
-.85 
.40 
.48 
.63 
.CO 
.71 

.33 
.37 
.43 
.53 
.60 
.71 
.84 

.20 
.24 
.30 
.86 

.23 
.30 
.33 
.40 

.19 
.23 
.25 
.33 

.19 
.23 

.81 
.81 
.31 
.43 
.47 
.67 
.65 

.31 
.31 
.43 
.47 
.57 
.65 
.85 

.18 
.26 
.34 
.40 

.21 
.27 
.36 
.43 

.18 
.22 
.24 
.36 

.17 
.26 
.35 
.39 

.35 
.35 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.48 
.52 
.67 
.65 

.45 
.45 
.48 
.52 
.67 
.65 
.75 

.38 
.42 
.53 
.57 

.38 
.42 
.53 
.67 

.35 
.40 
.40 
.45 

.35 
.40 
.40 
.45 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

•••••••#•••• 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.30 

• 

20 

30 

31 

32 

3.18 

1.83 
1.88 
1.92 

33 

34 
35 

INT  94 — VOL  n- 


-50 


REPORT   OF  THE   8ECRETABV   OP   THE   INTBKlOIt. 
Abilmit  of  propoiaU  reeriMd  a»d  amtraali  aumrd^  in  Cliieago,  III.,  ■ 
[Kdtb.— Flsnm  to  lug*  qrpa  daniito 
WAGOtrS  AKT>  WAGON  FUCTUBSS-CouUBDad. 


itAj-ctulD  ejs 
S*«nen,  wfaiu  oak.  n 


nt«d ;  top  kod  boUoB  pUts  at  « 


wids  tnok.  • 


■ttk,  wngoii,  pblD,  11  loebM  tblok.  1  looba*  irlda  at  nuiter.  Ij  Inobaa 

ib«*  tUak.  4  tnebn  vide  M  MDtor.  H  tnalHa 

PellaM,  talc 
FclUwa.  hii 

FotltfM,  hk,-..,.  --„ 
FelloM,  hlckor}',  mt' 


leMesd*.  wide  track.. , 


llOM,  hlckor}',  mit™.  >»>".  1|  l>r  If  laohiia.  XXX  qnalHy. 
llOM,  hli-koi7.  wtgvB,  Iwnt.  1}  by  1}  Incbsa.  XXX  qualUy 
l1or«.hkkury,  «1K<">-  bcni.  IbvS'Drlu*,  XXXqiuiUly.... 

" ■"'""  ""*" *■ —  ?by  2  incbea.,. ...._. _.,... .^_,.^..,,.....ao--- 

trae  l«  oinle  tad  aiis.  taoad,  I|  by  1  Uwbf*,  gaaid. 


F*|]«a>  TbLtooak,  wafloo,  aawcd  trqa  to  clrola  ai 


I  dM,  rawd.  1  by  H  locbM,  naaad. 


id  tni«  ta  eire)*  aad  iliiB.  h 


"■I 


HwDiln.  vhlia  oak.  wiKon,  ftnl.  3  plrm.  >lda  plena  U  Inobee  iDBf.  I|  Iseb**  (kick.  ' 
3  iDchra  wlda^  front  and  rear  end*  ^  InchHWJde.  Ig  lucbmhtHD  fniDteDd.  Svay  ' 
bar  tl>  lucbn  lose  1)  iDcbea  thick,  i  larhs*  irida  (ha  wkala  Iroctb.  Mri nrla. . 

Hound*,  vblte  uak.  waaun.  pala,  2  pie«e*.  M  lunhe*  loDjr.  1|  lncbM  Ihirk.  n  Iwhai  , 

vlda  at  roar  «d  of  ciirvft  laprrisg  to  ^  lochaa  wl.le  »■ ■•  "  '-  •■ ■'-   ■•  < 

IncbeaftvmfruDta&datftontotciim  — ■"■ '-*■— 


e.  withnnalahapeaiidtaiMirto 


and  il  I 


ilidlBK,  for  tlocb  w 

ItdTna,  for  Ulnch  * 
■  M  Cy  H  iDTh..  al  T 
lldRic.  for  ailMch  » 


wn.  >  fast  •  laibta  loaf. 
UD.  ■  fM(  (  iBciiaa  l«c' 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  eto— Continued. 

ftt  which  oontraoto  hare  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  MXTURES-Contlnued. 


1 
1 

1 

i 

W.H.  Webber. 

1 

1 

• 
• 

CF.Milbam. 

• 

1 

w 

• 

1 

• 

• 

u 

* 

s 

I 

i 

1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

.29 

a. 28 

.29 

•.28 

.271 

.80 

.28 

1 

2 

.20 

a. 28 
6. SMI 

.29 

.28 

.271 

.80 

.28 

8 
4 

.21 

a.  11 
b.lO 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.12 

5 

6 

.21 

a.  11 
fr.lO 

.10 

.62 
.69 
.79 

.10 

.10 

.53 
.63 
.t4 

.85 
t.OO 
1.30 

.tio 

LOO 
1.20 

.11 

.53 

.65 

.77 

.95 

1.10 

1.40 

1.25 

1.04 

1.04 

.12 

7 
8 
9 

............. 

10 

11 

.94 

12 

1.10 
1.44 
1.20 

1.20 

1.62 

13 

14 

15 

1.90 
1.90 

.80 
1.00 

1.30 
LOO 

16 

1.60 

17 

.  L65 

i.«o 

L70 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

2.35 

18 

1.70 

9.00 

2.15 

2.00 

2.00 

1.95 

2.75 

19 

.44 

.85 

.28 

* 

.34 

.30 

.87 

.40 

20 

.15 
.19 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

i 

.35 

21 

22 

.60 

.22 
«1.05 
dl.15 
«1.25 
/1. 75 
/2.50 

.411 

.411 

.411 

.24 
.85 
1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.50 

.22 

.30 
.72 
.80 
.84 
1.05 
1.80 

.91 

.tJI 

.78 

1.9(1 

.40 
.75 
.85 
.95 
LIO 
L50 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

' 

.36 

.87 

.33i 
.83| 
.831 

.36 

.39 

29 

.86 

.87 

.36 

.43 

30 

.86 

.87 

.36 

.43 

81 

aWhiteoak.  frHickory.  o8iby9.  d8|byl0.  «9bylL  /10byl2. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  nndsr 

[KoTC—FiguTM  is  lArg«  ^ype  denote  ntet 
WAGOKS  AND  WAQON  FIXTUBBS-Cknitinaed. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 

20 

27 


Class  No.  18. 
WAOOMB  AMD  WAOON  viZTUBW— continued. 


Skeins,  wagon, pecked  in  oesesor  berreU: 

les,  not  less  then  84  pounds  per  set sets. . 

tohes,  not  less  then  44 pounds  per  set do... 

IV  8  inches,  not  less  then  54  pounds  per  set do. . . 

dk  Dj  10  inches,  not  less  then  o8  pounds  per  set do... 

8{  by  11  inches,  not  less  then  82  pounds  per  set do. .. 

Spoken,  oickory,  buggy.  14  Inch,  '*  A  "  quality,  cased do. . , 

Spokes,  white  oak,  wagon,  '*  B  select "  quality,  tough,  cased ; 

l|-inch sets. 

if-inch do.. 

2-inch do... 

-inch do.. 

>inch..... .do... 

inch do.. 

•inch do.. 

S'lnch do.. 

84-indh.... do.. 

Springs,  for  wagon  seats,  2-leaf,  26  by  1|  inches,  per  pair No . 

firings,  WMon,  elliptic,  per  pound do.. 

Tongues,  wnite  ash,  butt-cut,  tough ; 

For  8-inch  wagon,  12  feet  long,  9^  inches  wide,  and  84  inches 
thick  at  hound^  with  gradual  taper  to  2  inches  tnti  ronod 
at  front  end,  and  back  of  honnds  tapering  to  2i  inches 
square No. 

1*07  8i-inch  wagon,  same  as  for  8-inch do.. 

I'or  8i-inoh  wagon,  same  as  for  8-inch do.. 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  ora],  2|-inch  center,  88  inches 
long: 
Full  ironed,  with  wrought  strap  irons  and  hooks  at  ends 

and  cUuDD  iron  with  lings  at  center,  cased No. 

Plain,  cased do.. 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|-inch  center,  38  inches  long: 

Full  ironed,  cased No. 

Plain,  turned  to  shape  and  sise,  cased do.. 


18 

37 

1941 

89 

8 

43 

91 

98 

198 

360 

30 

90 

39 

9 

1,009 

150 


6dS 

l,03l( 

9AO 


1,697 
943 

1,166 
380 


■ 

I 


I 


Point  of  dellTsry. 


Chicago. 


L75 
2.00 
2.85 
2.40 
2.50 
2.70 


.85 


fr.26 
fr.l4 


.81 

.95 

1.07 

1.84 

1.48 

1.76 

L25 
L2S 
1.40 
L86 
L85 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.40 
.87t 


0448 


.78 
.76 
.76 


.25 

.05 

.80 
.07 


NOTB.— Samples  of  one  set  hickory,  l^inoh,  and  1  set  of  white-oak  spokes,  2|-inoli,  required  to 
show  grade  and  finish. 
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adveriiBement  of  ApHl  lOy  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Contioned. 

At  which  oontracts  have  been  Awuded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  flXTXTRBS-Continaed. 


9i 


I 


i 

■a 


5 
I 


I 

m 


& 
ri 

i 


i 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Chicago.* 


1.80 
L85 
LM 
L60 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
8.00 
4.00 


.74 
.74 
.74 


.25 
.00 

.20 
.07 


.78 

.87 

•99 

I.IS 

1.37 

1.50 

l.tO 
1.15 
l.^JO 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
9.00 

d.lA 

.371 


.70 

.70 
.70 


.941 
.05 

.07 


.76 
.00 
LOO 
L25 
L40 
L70 

L85 
1.37 
1.47 
1.85 
1.85 
2.17 
2.37 
2.20 
2.00 
.87 
.046 


.79 
.79 
.79 


20 
,05| 


.20 
.07 


\ 


St.  Louie. 


AUpointe. 


.72 


1.70 

L85 
L85 
L62 


1.68 
1.80 


2.05 


Chicago. 


34| 


a.l8 


e.74 
tf.64 
C.74 
({.04 
e.74 
d.04 


.83 
.0445 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 

20 
27 


*  In  car  loads. 


aSach. 


589  inches  long. 


eAsh. 


dOak. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abitraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  oon(rdet>  anarded  in  Chicago,  lit.,  oaifer 

[Nora Ftsniea  In  large  tjp«  deoots  niaa 

WAQONS  AND  WAQOH  FirtCBBS-CoDtinnsd. 


i 

1 

1 

Cum  So.  a. 

1 

1 

if 

,5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

WAQOm  ABDWiOON  FIXIDRU-^ODtlDDed. 

3 

ri 

h' 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Point  of  delirer;. 

Chtc^go. 

1 

1 

3O.90  31.  OO  31.00  32.SS;  S&DO  S3.H 

9 

do— 

»«.ia;3a.Q0  :.1,75  W.B!M.TS»t.W 

* 

do... 

3n.4»i  34. .'-0    3^.25    :iS,U'  tU.OS'  SS.K^ 

* 

do... 

36.00  37.00  3i.7s;  aT.M]  «a.t3|  3a.u{ 

t^.lo^«. 

!                          J 

t 

30.90 

31.00  SLOO'SISS  3c.oo^nE<y 

e 

.■.■.■.'.■.'.do?" 

.19.19 

33.00   31.75    33.M   aa.TO   3i.Bgl 

T 

do... 

33.43 

34.50   33.2S    ».Bs'40.(a'3.V50 

t 

36.00 

il'y'oV^x' 

S'.SfS 

a  length  of 

t 

.«►    ..BO 

..'...1 

i? 

i.70'el-T5,*l.Ti 

"."i;t! 

■iui 

Vi.TO 

u 

>).» 

u 

i           |"-'1"-" 

.^» 

■^1 

fnllam:  2I-lnali  wngon,  ID  feet  t  InctiH  long,  12.<ncb  lomr  box,  ^fneh 

. ,.  .,      ,  islucfa  lowsr  box.  B-inoh  npperbox;  31  Inch  wuon.  10 

.1.^ w._   ...  .—u -3, 10  fnoto  inoh™  Ions.  tS-lBoh 


"^^ 


•  SEuH  of  bodiea  to  be 

nppsTboii  a.lsch  wagon, 

tnl  S  incb»  long,  14-rncti  lowec 
lowor  Iwi.  10-inoh  app«r  box, 

•ad  two  InaTj-wwta  or  paint  1 „ ^.. 

white  wlMn  TOM;  for  niiinUue:  HcoDd.  when  panted  and  i«*dy  To.  — ^ 

X  Fur  iragDn*  with  Californlii  K«ar  bnkM  iDatead  of  bodj.  fl.SO par  wnsoniiddltloiul  lo  pries  lUlcd. 

Iba  wagons  ptopoaed  lobe  fumlahed  will  be  made  out_rf  gr*^  -■.  .__.._■.! >  — . — ._.  — .. 

Inmed,  wall  nnUbeil.  and  well  palDted  b;  the  Knntuo' 


sxBa  to  have  bow  alaplea.  Wagons  to  hare  one  priiuinc  «■! 
Tamlahlng,  and  to  be  anttJect  to  two  Inipeetlona ;  flnt-ln  tlie 
id.  whan  panted  and  i«*dy  for  ablpmaot. 

brake*  inatead  of  budj.  fl.SO  par  wagon  additional  le  pries  aUlad. 
1  will  be  made  out  of  good.  thoroUEblj  aeaMBed  mitertal,  well 
Inmed,  wall  flnlabeil.  and  well  palDtod  b;  the  Knntuoky  Wagon  MannfluitiirlngCD.,  of  Lonlavllle.  Ky. 
tFor  wagons  with  Calirornln  gaarbraliea  Inelaadof  uody.fl.BOperwaaai  additional  to  price  atalcil. 
Tm  wagoni  with  clipped  ccan.  add  II  .!£  to  price  for  thimble  skein.  To  be  aUsdiid  If  oIIbo  wagon. 
aa  heretofore  fomiahed  Cbia  Department. 

'        '      '■  .   lokawaidad  laE.  T.  Maaiy.     K.  nniBber  of  wide  and  narrew 

dellTared  In  Sao  Frsncisco.  S4B,  nnnbar  of  wide  and  narrow 
amber  awarded  to  Lawrenoe  Bohool. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc — Continued. 

ftt  wbioh  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES-Contiimed. 


S 

a 
o 


•a 


2 

0 


Si- 


g 


^ 


S 

p4 


S 


CO 

n 


I 


I 
3 ! «: 

^  I 


s 

» 


i 


Pointa  of  delivery. 


StLooia. 


30.90 
33.1 5i 
.13.45: 
34I.OO, 


3».8o; 

34.80 
85.80| 
36.86 


30.90  33.80 
34.15  34.80 
33.45!  35.80 
30.OO  36.80 


.50 


e.45 


35.  UO 
35.50 
86.50 
38.00 


35.00 
35.50 
36.50 
38.00 


1  d 

31.0030.80 
33.00  31.55 
34. 50  33.  lU 
37.00,35.60 


31.00  30.80 
33.00.31.55 
34. 5033. 10 
37.00  35.60 


Kansaa  City. 


C.50 


X 

32. 40 
33.(i5| 
34.95 
3M.OO 


32.40 
33.tt5 
34.99 
3M.OO 


t 


3'J.35  34. 00  32. 50  ^40.00 

34. 25  35. 00  33. 50/40.00 


Sioux  City. 


d 

33. 00183. 60 


4L49 


X  t 

39.40'32.75 

33.65  34. 75  34. 0034. 50  42. 65i 
35. 75  36. 00  35. 25740.00  34.95  36. 25  35. 75  35. 50  43. 83 
88.25  37.0038.00 38.00  38.7538.50  36.5044.91 


.39.95  34.003-J.50;. 
34.25  35.00  33.50, 
85.75  36.00  35.25. 
38.25  37.00  38.00. 


..lO 


d.50,  e.45 


33.40  32.75  33.00  33.50 
33.65I34. 75|34. 00*34. 50 
34.95  36. 25  35. 75  36. 50 
38.00:38. 75  38. 50  36. 60 


•50   e.ftO 


0.45 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 
6 

7 
8 


.45  9 
....10 


l.tO;  «1.70 
1.70  S2.25 
•2.00 


cl.75cl.75 
cl. 75 '1.75 
*1.95 


1. 70 

i.ro 


c.l75cl.70cl.75. 
ci.75»2.25,>1.75'. 
«2.00«l.»6i 


l.rOcl.75cl.75;cl.70,  2.1011 
l.yO  cl.  75  '  1. 75  «2. 25  •  1. 60 12 
|*1.95|*2.00:n.8513 


aNomber offered:  2|-inoh  N.T.,  8;  Sinoh  N.T.,  7;  S^-lncli  N.T.,  50. 

6  If  delivered  before  June  25,  deduct  $1  per  wagon. 

e  With  wagon  only. 

d  Bids  for  number  called  for  of  eacb  siM  only. 

«  Based  upon  delivery  in  carload  lots. 

/8  wneons  2}'inch,  7  wagons  3-incb,  and  50  of  8^-incb  awarded. 

'  8-incb,  witb  wagons  only. 

*10inoli,  witb  wagons onl v. 

»12-incb. 

«  8incb. 

•  10-inoh. 
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AbBtract  of  propoaala  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago j  Hl.^  wader 

[NoTB.— Fignren  in  large  ijrpe  dencyto  imtM 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continaed. 


i 


1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
« 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 

18 
19 
&0 


Class  No.  13. 
WAGONS  AND  WAOON  hxtdbbs— oontJouod. 


Wagons,  oompleto.  narrow  track,  4  feet  8 
inches;     hickory    axletrees,    bent    front 
hounds  :* 
2|  by  8  inch  thimble  skein .* 


8  by  9  inch  thimble  skein 

8|  by  10  inch  thimble  skein 

S^by  11  inch  thimble  skein 

W^ons,  complete,  wide  track,  6  feet  2  inches, 
hickory  axletrees,  bent  fVont  hoands : 
2|by  8  inch  thimble  skein 


s 

9 

0 


«) 


8  by  9  inch  thimble  skein . . . 
^,  by  10  inch  thimble  skein  . 
8|  by  11  inch  thimble  skein. 


Prices  of  wagons  mnst  inclnde  body  or  box 
brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck  yoke,  single- 
trees, stay  chfiiins,  and  tongue,  and  flat-iron 
strengthening  bar  onder  the  whole  length 
of  axles.  Separate  prices  mnst  be  given 
for: 

Bows,  per  set  of  6 , 

Covers  (according  to  specification  on 
page  108) 

Spring  seats 

Top  boxes 


8 


I 

p4 


I 


i 

I 

I 


Point  of  delivery. 


OmaluL 


h 
82.40 

33.69 

34.99 

38.00 

32.40 
33.65 
34.95 
38.00 


.50 


i.ro 
i.ro 


« 
a 


(33 


33.95 

d 
32.50 

34.00 

34.25 

83.60 

35.00 

85.75 

86.25 

38.00 

38.25 

38.00 

87.00 

39.95 

82.50 

84.00 

34.25 

33.50 

85.00 

35.75 

35.25 

30.00 

88.25 

38.00 

87.00 

a. 50 

a. 45 

a  1.76 
a  1.75 

a  1.75 
0  1.76 
pl.96 

al.70 
r2.25 
«2.00 

/ 

42.11 
43.35 
44.69 

45.71 


.45 


2.00 
11.60 
•  1.86 


2^0T£. — SiAi«  of  bodies  to  be  aa  fuUowa :  2^mch  w^gon,  10  feet  8  inches  long,  12-inoh  lower  box, 
8-inch  upper  box;  8-inoh  wagon,  10  feet  8  inches  long,  13-inch  lower  box,8inch  npper  box;  Scinch 
wiLgon,  10  feet  8  inches  long,  14-lnoh  lower  box,  lO-inch  npper  box ;  3|-inch  wagon,  10  feet  8  inotieelong, 
15-mch  lower  box,  10-inoh  npper  box.  All  boxes  to  have  bow  staples.  Wagons  to  liave  one  priming 
coat  and  two  heavy  (M>ats  of  paint  before  varnishing,  and  to  be  snbiect  to  two  Inspections:  Ist^  In  the 
white,  when  ready  for  painting:  2d.  when  painted  and  readv  for  shipment. 

*  Ordinary  wagons :  For  California  brakes,  add  $8 ;  for  Cafifomta  brakes  and  dipped  gear,  add  I8.58. 

t  California  wagons:  These  prices  are  for  running  gear,  whifflotrees,  neck  yokes,  and  stay  cbalwi. 
Add  for  lower  box,  10-inch,  $5.50;  11-inch,  $5.75;  13-uoh,  $8.20. 

I  See  preceding  paee  for  number  of  wagons  awarded. 

a  With  wagons  on^. 

h  For  wagon  with  California  gear  brakes  instead  of  body,  $1.50  pw  wagon  additional  to  prices  givmu 
The  wagons  oroposed  to  be  ftirnished  will  be  made  out  of  good,  thoroughly  seasoned  matoriaJ,  weU 
Ironed,  well  finisned,  and  well  painted  by  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  ComiMuny,  of  Loaia- 
ville,  Ky. 

0  To  be  standard  Moline  wagons  as  heretofore  furnished  this  Department.    For  wagons  with  dipped 
gears,  add  $1.25  to  price  for  thimble  skdn.    For  wagons  with  California  gear  brakes  instead  of  body 
$1.50  per  wagon  additional  to  prices  given. 

dBids  for  number  called  for  of  oaon  sise  **wdyy 

€  If  delivered  before  June  25,  deduct  $1  per  wagon. 

/  Baaed  upon  delivery  of  carload  lots  of  not  less  than  20,000  pounds. 
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adveriisemeni  of  April  10, 1894 ^  for  furnishing  supplieB,  etc. — Continued. 

ai  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURE&~Gontinaed. 


• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Pi 

• 

a 

Id 

• 
• 

r 

• 

0 

• 

a 

• 

Harry  H.  Molntlre. 

N 

p4 

1 

A 

tS 

Pi 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

StPaoL 

San  Francisca 

New 
York. 

a 

h 
32. 4C 

33.65 

34.95 

38.00 

39.00 

34.00 

86.50 

38.00 

d 

82.26 
38.26 
85.00 
87.75 

82.00 
33.50 
84.50 
85.00 

41.40 
42.51 
43.53 

isS.oo 

J  55. 00 
i60.50 

J57.00 
<63.00 

J59.00 
<66.00 

jOl.OO 

h 

1:63.41 

1(66.10 

173.40 

m81.«l 

• 
41.40 

42.40 

44.50 

44.50 

t 
n42.00 
y45.00 
U44.U0 
V47.00 
10  46.00 
a;40.00 

• 
34.50 

86.50 

36.50 

87.60 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

32.40 
33.65 
34.95 

38.00 

3)I.OO 

84.00 

85.50 

38.00 

32.26 
83.25 
86.00 
87.76 

82.50 
83.50 
84.00 
85.00 

• 

58.00 

65.00 
60.50 

57.00 
63.00 

50.00 
66.00 

01.00 

41.40 
42.40 
43.40 
44.40 

34.50 

0 

10 
35.50  i  U 

'l2 
36.50    VA 

87.50 

14 
16 

• 

.50 

a. 50 

a. 45 

.45 

a. 45 

.45 

16 

17 

1.70 
1.70 

a  1.76 
al.75 

al.75 
01.75 
pi.  90 

a  1.70 
r2.26 
•  2.00 

2.00 

ei.60 

•  1.85 

2.00 
2.00 

a  1.70 
r2.25 
«2.00 

a  1.70 

ifi 

r2  25  :itt 

•  2.00 

20 

^lUveted  tires,  lower  box,  California  brakes,  dipped  gears,  singletrees,  doabletrees,  neck  yoke, 
aakd  stay  chains.    To  be  standard  MoUne  wagons  as  heretofore  fumiHhed  this  Department. 

h  KacK  bed.  California  brake,  cast  skein.    For  nteel  skein,  add  $2.50  per  wagon.    For  tubalar  axle, 
add  $4  per  wagon.    Based  upon  delivery  of  carload  lots  of  not  less  than  20,000  poonda. 

i  Steel  skeins. 

^Cast  thimble  skein  with  trass  bar  underneath  entire  axle. 

k  11-foot  bed  and  2-inch  tire. 

112-foot  bed  and  2i-inch  tire. 

m  13-foot  bed  and  3-inch  tire. 

n  2|  by  8  inches,  oast  skein,  box  10  inches  high. 
•  0  with  wagons  only,  8  inches. 

p  With  wagona  only,  10  inches. 

q  With  wagona  only,  12  inches. 

r  12-inch. 

a  10-inch. 

t  8-inch. 

by  8h  inches,  cast  skein,  box  11  inches  high. 


V  ^  by  8i  inches,  steel  skein,  box  11  inches  high. 
t0  8  by  0  inches,  oast  skein,  box  13  inches  high. 
«  8  by  0  inches,  steel  skein,  box  13  inches  high. 
If  2|  by  8  inches,  steel  skein,  box  10  inches  high* 
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Abstract  of  propoiala  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  IIL, 

[KoTB Figures  in  large  type  denote 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FEET  URES-Con tinned. 


5 

a 


1 

2 
3 
4 


5 
0 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 


Class  No.  18. 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  nxTUBBS— Continued. 


Bidders  are  requested  to  qnote  prices  for  wagons 
with  California  bralces;  for  wagons  with 
dipped  gear  and  California  brakes,  and  also 
for  wagons  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast  cli- 
mate, with  Califomia  brakes,  delivered  at  San 
Francisco.  Bids  will  also  be  considered  for 
wagons  with  steel  tnbular  axles  of  the  follow* 
ing  sizes,  with  and  without  self-oiling  attach- 
ment^ with  body  or  box  brakes ;  also  with  Cal- 
ifornia brakes,  viz: 
2^  by  8  inches 

by  9  inches 

by  10  inches 

by  11  inches 


•3 
o 

eg 
el 

s 


s 


E.  T.  Mausy. 


& 

s- 

a 

s 

S 

• 
M 

a 

s 

m 

t^ 

s 

t^ 

c 

s 

H 

C 

» 

p4 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


I 


a 

•a 


00 


Sioux  City. 


a 
i4 


Omahft. 


Additional /or  training  sehoolt. 
Bobsleds No.. 


Brakes,  wagon,   l^inch,  Hurlbut's  or  equal, 
number 


Cord,  tufting lbs.. 

Felloen,  whito  oak, sawed: 

If  by  2i  inches sets.. 

if  by  2inche8 do... 

ll  by  2^  inches do... 

Lead  oars  and  chains No.. 

Poles,  buggy :  • 

Double  bend,  2  by  2|  inches do... 

Single  beud,2  by  2^  iuchoM do... 

Spokes,  white  oak,  lor  nind  wheels: 

2-inch do... 

2^-inch do.., 

2l-inch do... 

Spokes,  white  oak,  2|-inoh sets.. 

Spokes,  wheel,  hickory,  Sarvin'a  patent,  l^-iuch, 

sets 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic,  Bright: 

38  by  1|  inches,  &-ply,  11  inches  over  all. No.. 

36  by  l|  inches,  4- ply,  10  inches  over  all.,  do... 

Spring,  wagon,  platform  38  and  40  inches  long.  5 

and  6-ply,  l|-inch  coach  couplings setM. . 

Tongues,  hickory,  2  by  2|  incnes,  double  bend, 

for  carriage No.. 

Vise,  bench,  4-inch  Jaw,  double  swivel,  improved, 

for  wagon  maker No. . 

Wheels,  wagon,  Sarvin's  patent,  XX,  spoke  1}, 
hub  7  inches,  tread  1^-inoh,  height  3  feet  10 
inches  and  3  feet 4  inches sets.. 


34. 00  34. 00  35. 25  35. 75  045.47  35. 35  a4«4)0 
30. 00  30. 00  o7. 25  37. 75  o40.82  37. 2S\ai7M 
38. 5U  H8. 50  39. 75  40. 26  047.82  39. 76i«48.8S 
42. 00  42. 00  43. 25  43. 75  a49.83  43. 2&«50.i3 


35 


80 


n 

150 

6 
6 

t»oo 

tlOO 

6. 

19 

6 
19 

6 

18 

1 

14 


I 


I         J 


Note. — See  also  Class  17,  Hardwnre. 

*  Carlisle  School  will  furnish  0  platform  spring- wagons  with  top,  pole,  and  brake  complete;  6  three 
spring  wagons  with  top,  pole,  and  brake  complete,  knocked  down  and  crated,  at  price  awanled  bj 
parties  passing  on  same.  t35  only.  ;  Griesler  wrought  iron. 
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adrertUement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc — Continued. 

mi  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AUD  WAGON  PlXTUKES-ConUnued. 


ce 


fr 


a 


I 


I 


I 


p4 

a 

S 


J 


1 


■•3 

c 

I 


•a 

•a 
a 

8 

o 


• 

(4 

•'^ 

£ 

0 

eS 

^ 

M 

• 

a 

•c 

• 

B 

s 

1 

0 

us 

H 

»^ 

a 

t>» 

:4 

» 

U 

• 

§ 

^ 

a 

» 

• 

^ 

1 

.a 


^ 

O 


Point*  of  delivery. 


StPanL 


o 


I' 


35.00,  044.40  59.00 
37.00'  045.4201.50 
39.50  040.50  64.00 
43.00   O4«.45  67.00 


Chicago. 


Ab  stated. 


11.00 


11.50 

15.50 

.85 
.37| 


Chicago. 


•s 

CO 


Chicago. 


10.75 


1.95 
1.3ft 
1.40 


1.35 
1.40 
1.40 


.43 

.40 


t 

h  14. 00  «14. 50 
c  14. 00 /Jo.  00 
dl4.50 

:    I 

6.40'  «.42 
«.40|  /.45 
d42 


.otill 

l.ftO 

3.20 

.0495 
.0405 

.0475 

.43 


4.40 


.35  .34^ 


.iir 


1.04'  1.40 
1.04'  1.40 
1.04  1.50 
3.48 


.45 
.45 

.03 
.035 
.035 
1.85 

8.45 

.040 
.040 

I 
.046 

.45 

£^9.10 


.60 
.60 

.04 
.04A 
.04| 
1.85 

2.88 

.0448 
.0448 

.0448 

.60 

3.98 


0^ 

04 

04i 


1.35 
1.35, 
1.35 


2.50 


4.55  4.99 


I 


ft.0445 
A.0445 

A.0445 


u 


1 

3 
4 


5 
6 

7 

8 

ft 

1U 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 


28 


oFor  wagons  with  California  gear  brakes  instead  of  body,  add  $1.50  per  wagon  to  price  Hbove. 
b  Chicago.  e  St.  Paid.  a  4i-inch  Jaws, 

e St.  Louis.  /Sioux  City.  a  Per  pound. 

d  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 
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Ahttraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontracie  awarded  in  CJUoago,  JU., 

[NOTB.— Figur«8  in  lurge  type  daacto 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAIST8. 


I 


1 

S 

8 

4 
5 
0 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Class  "No.  14. 

ola88,  oils,  amd  paints. 

[All  glaas  miut  be  KoAtem  or 
New  York  olasaiflcation,  **A" 
quality.] 


Borax lbs.. 

Cbrome  yellow,  in  oU,  in  1  and  2 
poond  tins,  eased lbs.. 


Cosltar galls.. 

Glass,  window: 

8by  10 boxes.. 

ftbyia do... 

9byl4 do... 

V  Oj  fv».. ...... ......... no... 

10  by  12..  ...a........... do.. . 

10  by  13.... •• ........ ...do... 

10  by  14 do... 

10  by  18 do... 

10  by  18 do... 

12  by  14. do... 

12  by  10 do... 

X«  O V  XO ................. uO . . 

12  by  22 do.. 

12  by  28 do.. 

12  by  80 :.do.. 

12  by  80. ............... .do . . 

14  by  20 do.. 

10  by  20 do... 

10  by  22 do... 

10  by  24 do. 


il 
1 

s 

9 


1.004 


164 


103 
34 

4 
17 

3 
Hi. 

9 
35 
53 
54 
19 
43 
10 

ir 

31 

lO 

7 

14 


i 


I 

CO 


.13 


a 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.66 
2.20 
2.29 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 


Points  of  deliyery. 


Chicago. 


b 
1.07 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
1.97 
L97 
1.97 
1.97 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.50 
2.44 
8.09 
3.09 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.50 


a 
L48 
L48 
L48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
L48 
L70 
1.70 
L70 
1.70 
L70 
1.76 
1.76 
9.97 
9.97 
1.76 
1.70 
L70 
L70 


b 
L90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
L90 
1.90 
L90 
2.48 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
8.07 
3.07 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 


± 


.087 
.085 


a 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
2.85 
2.35 
L81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 


b 
2.04 
2.04 
2.04 
2.01 
104 
2.04 
2,04 
2.04 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
3.17 
3.17 
2.49 
2.49 
3.49 
2.48 


KewTork. 


.10^' 


.15 
.13 


a 
150 
2.50 
2.50 
160 
190 
150 
150 
ISO 
IM 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
180 
180 
100 
190 
190 
190 


h 
140 

r40 

140 
14« 

4.20 
140 

140 
140 
4.90 
4.38 
4.» 
4.28 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
5.90 
5.30 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 


a  Single  thick. 
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advertiseiMut  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnUking  »upplie9,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  oontinioto  hftYO  been  awwded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


.a 

I 


i 
t 


I 
I 


Ls 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chioago. 


.12 


a 
L50 
L50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
L79 
1.79 
2.30 
2.90 
1.79 
L79 
1.79 
1.79 


h 
1.90 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2.20 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.«0 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


St.  Louis. 


a 
1.70 
L70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
L70 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


b 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

75 

75 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

60 

50 

76 

76 

76 

76 


Chicago 

or 
Cariisle. 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
L 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


a 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

80 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

45 

45 

89 

89 

89 

89 


b 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
8.81 
3.31 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 


Oma- 
ha. 


.09 


Chioago. 


.09 
.U 


.08^ 


Chic, 

N.Y., 

ot.L.. 

Carlialc 


.164 
.12 


Chicago. 


.10 
.09 


30 


.12 
.171 


Chic, 

N.Y., 

St.L., 

Carlisle 


.12 
.09 


Chicago. 


09| 


.131 


I 


1 

2 

i 

4 
5 
0 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 


&  Doable  thick. 
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3 

^ 


1 

2 

'6 

4 

•  6 
0 

7 
8 

e 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 

ao 


22 

23 


21 
23 

28 
27 


28 
29 
80 
81 


82 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Ab$traot  ofpropo8al$  received  and  ooniracta  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL,  uudtr 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  raiee 
GLASS,  OU.S,  AND  PAINTS-Continaed. 


Class  No.  14. 

GLASS,  OILL,  AND  PAINIS— OOntlnuod. 


Glazier's  glass-ontters No.. 

Glue,  carpenter's,  medium  quality lbs . 


Japan, in  cans, cased galls.. 

Lunpblaok,  in  l-poond  papers lbs. . 

Lea<l: 

Red,  standard  quality,  dry,  not  over  100 

^pounds  in  a  keg  or  box lbs. . 

'Wnite,  in  oil,  pure  and  best,  not  over  100 
pounds  in  a  kog lbs . . 

Oakum do... 


Ocher,  Kocbelle,  in  oil,  in  1  and  2  pound  tins, 
cased lbs. 


OU: 


Harness,  in  cans,  cased  (sample  of  at  least 
8  ounces  required) galls.. 

Kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  pointabore 
llS^FMby  the  standard  iustniiueuts  of  the 
State  boards  of  health  of  Michigan  and 
New  York,  In  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased 
(sample of  1  gallon  required) galls.. 

Lard,  good  quality,  in  cans,  cased  (sample 
of  at  least  8  ounces  required) gnUs. 


Oil,  linseed,  in  cans,  cased  (sample  of  at  least 
8  ounces  required) : 
BoUed gaUs-. 


Baw. 


.do. 


Oil,  in  cans,  cased  (sample  of  at  least  8  ounces* 
required) : 
Lubricating,  mineral,  crude galls. . 

Neat's  foot do... 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles . . 

Pidnt, roof, in  cans, cased galls.. 


i 
s 


51 
614 


936 
497 


i,ro6 


161 


45,940 
l,6SO 

3,970 
700 

« 

9,10O 

74 

1,990 
3,950 


^ 


s 

H 


S 


I 


A  e 

•^  a 


I 


%3 


CQ 


Points  of  deliTory. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Oma- 
ha. 


6,800    a5.08 
47,000 
895 


.0405 


Chicago. 


.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 
.10 
.11 


.050 
.009 


.001 


.124 
.124 


.07 
.04 


374 


.07i 


89| 


OSi 


09^1 


5.39 

5.39 
5.24 


.00* 


.«. 


.13 


.55 
.53 

.18 


.40 


.50 
.49 


.18 


.0916> 


al  cent  per  100  pounds  additional  at  Kansas  City,  St  Panl,  Omaha,  or  Sioux  City. 
b  1  gallon.  e  10»gallon  J. 

e5-gallon  cans.  / 1, 2;  and  3  gallon  cans. 

d5-gallonJ.  17 1, 2, 8,  and  5  gallons. 
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adva-tisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplieif,  etc. — Continuod. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


Jamea    Lang 
muier. 

Harry  B.  Ly- 
ford. 

Smith   Kline 
French  Co. 

• 

• 
• 

s 

Jas.  H.  Chan- 
non. 

i    » 

Amariab  G. 
Cox. 

cs 

Rowland  A. 
Bobbins. 

Valentine 
Stortz. 

Acme     White 
Le^d  and  Co- 
lor Co. 

1     "^       <^ 

Q      '<  o 
*-      1  ^U 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chic, 

New 

York, 

8tL.. 

Carlisle 

Chi. 
oago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

As         Chl- 
stated. ;    oago. 

New 
York 
or  Chi- 
cago. 

3.23 
8. 53 

As 

stated. 

Chic, 
New 
York, 
St.L., 
Carlisle 

Chicago. 

• 

s 

a 

i 

1 

.00 

p3.00  , .  •  •  • 

.  lOJ 

1 

6.70 
«.62 

.001 

6.60 
tf.53 

.08) 

.85 
.09 

.05 
.0514 

1 

a 

3 

A. 62 
{.54 

.52 

1.59 
.08 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 
6 
7 
A 
0 

10 
11 

5.18 
6.18 

n4.87 
n4.87 

5.10 

t 
1 

12 

5.10  '  4.00    

13 

.06J 

.07| 

•oei 

.05} 
.04i 

14 
15 

:S| 

.oris 

1 

.07 
.06 

m.06 
m.50 

.06^ 
.05J 

.07 

•  •  •  • 

16 
17 
18 

10 

••••••• 

/.45 

e.38 

20 
21 

i.l3i 

i:.75 
l:.74 
4;.68 

*.67 
k.U 

k.2l 
k.l9 
k.18 

22 

?3 

.78 
.72 

.69 

.68 
.60 

.16 
.17 

.75 

/.88 
«.78 

• 

24 

d.561 

.63 
.60 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

26 

27 

28 

e.b5l 
d.U]l      -60 

29 
30 

0.53i 

m.20 

^.18 

/.65 

e.S8 

81 

.74 
.05) 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

.60 

:ia 

.50 
.40 

f}i*41       a.fio 

* 

.45 

.40  .50 

a  -"- 

.43 
.40 

39 
40 

h  1  gallon  delivered  in  Cbicago. 
i  5  gallons  delivered  in  Chicago. 
4  Delivered  in  Chicago,  f.  o.  b. 
cDeUYored  in  New  York. 
1 5-gallon  cans. 


m  Chicago  delivery. 

n  All  points. 

0  Delivered  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

pOnly. 
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Abairaot  of  proposal  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,, 

[KoTS.— Figurea  in  large  type  deooto 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


s 


iQ 


1 
2 
t 
4 
6 
9 
7 
8 


10 
11 
12 


Class  No.  14. 
OLA88,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Paper: 

Building lbs. 

Tarred,  packed  in  oratet,  strapped. . .  .do. . 

Pitch do.. 

Pntty,in6and  10  pound  tins, cased do.. 

Besin do... 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased galls. 

UmSer,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground,  in  1  and  2  pound 
tins,  cased lbs. 

Yamish,  oopal  (sample  of  at  least  8  ounces  re- 
quired): 

1-galioo  oans,  cased galls. 

5-gallon  cans,  cased do.. 

Wldttng lbs. 

a  Chicago  delivery. 


8 

•a 


15,600 

14,000 

*J60 

4,500 

1,700 
1,350 


105 

115 

9,000 


H 


• 

3 

pSfc» 

•^5 

&0 

•o 

S^ 

^? 

% 

^  c 

o 

pS 

J 


Points  of  deliTery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


.0003 

L18 


.02 
.11 


1.00 


Oma- 
ha. 


.02 


.09 


Chicago. 


,033 
,036 
.02 


0055 


•05 
.57 

.oo^ 


6  Delivered  in  Kew  York. 
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at  whioh  oontraots  hsre  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAXNTS-Continued. 


J 


\S 


r 


r 


a 

I 

i 


I 
a 


6 


a 


go 


o 


1^ 


< 


Pointo  of  deUvery. 


Chic, 

New 

York, 

St*  L., 

Carliale 


.09 


.73 
.60 


Ohi- 
cage. 


.0002 
1.00 


.Oli 
.076ft 


0088 


New 
York. 


.09ft# 


.021 


.47 
.08 


.71 
.68 
.00871 


Cbloago. 


New 
Yurk. 


«2*, 


.on 


.Oil 


06* 
,08 


As 

stated. 


Chi- 
oago. 


tf-OtllS 


New 
York 
or  Chi- 
cago. 


a. 00 


Aa 

stated. 


h. 


tf.6& 
0.58 


OhiOn 

New 

York, 

StL.. 

Carlisle 


.024 


:!!^ 


.74 
.66 

.oui 


Chicago. 


jl 


^ 


.02|. 


.47 

.00 
.061 


.60 
.64 

.001 


1 

s 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

0 


.   10 

11 

12 


tf  DeUrered  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 
INT  94— VOL  n 51 
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AbBtraot  of  proposals  received  and  confraets  awarded  in  Ckioago,  /?/., 

[KoTB.— Figores  in  large  type  denote 
GLASS.  OIL,  AND  PAINTS-Conttnned. 


i 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
33 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Class  No.  14. 

0LAB8,  OILS,  AND  PAiinB— oontinned. 

[All  glass  most  be  EHStem  or  New 
York  olassiflcation,  **A"  qoality.] 


AdditUmal  /or  training  tehooU. 

Chrome  green,  in  oil lbs. 

(Sirome  yellow,  dry 


I  •  •  •  • 


do. 


Drj^er,  Japan,  In  1  and  2  pound  tins, 
cased galls.. 

Drop,  black  in  Japan,  in  1  and  2  pound 
Una,  cased lbs.. 


Glass,  window: 
8  by  20 


9bvl8 
10  b: 


, box.. 

do... 

y  22 boxes.. 

10  by  28 box.. 

12  by  20 boxes.. 

12  by  24 do... 

12  by  26 box.. 

12  by  28 do... 

12  by  82 boxes.. 

12  by  84 box.. 

18  by  86 boxes.. 

14  by  16 do... 

14  by  18 do.- 

14  by  20 box.. 

14  by  22 boxes.. 

14  by  24 do... 

14  by  26 box.. 

14  by  28 boxes.. 

14  by  30 do.. 

xw  Dy  vw  •*•••«•••«•••••••••••  uO •  •  • 

X V  vj   04  ••■■•••••••••••••  ••••  Uw •  •  < 

14  by  86 do... 

14  by  88 box. 

14  by  44 do... 

15  by  15 do.. 

15  by  18 boxes. 

15  by  25 do.- 

15  by  86 do.. 

16  by  16 do... 

16  by  18 do.. 

16  by  20 box. 

16  by  26 boxes. 

16  by  80 do.. 

16bv40 do.. 

16  by  44 box. 


m 


s 


so 

40 


1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
9 
1 
1 
9 
1 
9 
6 

1 

SI 

1 
4 
6 
6 
A 
7 
1 
1 
1 
SI 
SI 
6 
« 
3 
1 
3 
SI 
SI 
1 


s 


5 


Point  of  delireiy. 


.13 
.17 


.17 

a 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.44 

SI.II9 

1.74 

1.74 

2.29 

2.44 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

SI.97 

SI.SI7 

2.09 

2.69 


Chicago. 


b 
2.59 
2.59 
2.69 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
3.09 
8.09 
3.09 
2.59 
2.50 
2.59 
2.^9 
2.50 
2.59 
8.09 
3.09 
8.09 
3.09 
8.09 
8.54 
8.84 
2.59 
2.69 
3.09 
3.54 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
3.00 
3.09 
3.84 
3.84 


a 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

L76 

L76 

1.76 

1.76 

SI.SI7 

SI.SI7 

SI.SI7 

L76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

L76 

1.76 

SI.SI7 

SI.SI7 

SI.97 

9.97 

9.97 

9.49 

2.71 

1.76 

1.76 

9.97 

9.49 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

2.27 

2.27 

2.71 

2.71 


b 

2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
11.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
8.07 
8.07 
8.07 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
8.07 
8.07 
8.07 
8.07 
8.07 
3.34 
8.61 
2.42 
8.42 
8.07 
8.81 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
3.07 
3.07 
3.«1 
3.«1 


.181 
.154 


.71 


a 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
l.Rl 
1.81 
L81 
2.35 
2.86 
2.36 
1.81 
1.81 
L81 
L8t 
1.81 
L81 
2.85 
2.35 
2.35 
2.85 
135 
2.49 
2.77 
1.81 
1.81 
2.35 
2.49 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
2.35 
2.35 
2.77 
i77 


b 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
8.17 
8.17 
3.17 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
3.17 
8.17 
8.17 
8.17 
3.17 
8.44 
8.71 
2.49 
2.49 
8.17 
3. 44 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
3.17 
8.17 
8.71 
8.71 


.U 


.13 


1.7» 
L7» 
L79 
L79 
LT9 
L79 
L79 
1.79 
2.99 
2.30 
2.90 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
2.90 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.90 
2.45 
2.72 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
2.45 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
2.80 
2.30 
2.72 
2.13 


a  Single  thick. 


5  Double  thick. 
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at  whioh  oontncto  hftre  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OIL,  AND  PAINTS-Continiied. 


6 

6 

•2 

« 

1 

x6 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

S 

1 

Points  at  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

StLonis. 

Chioacoor 
Carliale. 

6 

.11 
.07 
.09 
.07 

.20 
.14 

b 

2.40 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.76 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2  50 

2.86 

2.86 

8.00 

3.00 

8.00 

8.20 

8.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

8.20 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.86 

2.86 

8.66 

8.66 

.0086 
.16 

.62 

.20 
.16 

.11 
.00 

.18 
.13 

•lO 

.07 

.16 

.08 

e.90 
d.TA 

.111 

.0^ 
.14 

.09 
.18 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

.16, 

.18 

a 

2.90 

2.90 

2.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

8.80 

3.80 

3.80 

8.80 

8.80 

4.10 

4.40 

2.90 

2.00 

2.90 

3.80 

2.90 

3.80 

2.90 

8.80 

8.80 

4.40 

4.40 

6 
7 

b 

4.90 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4  20 
5.80 
6.80 
6.80 
420 
4.10 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
6.30 
6.80 
6.80 
5.30 
6.30 
6.80 
6.80 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
6.30 
4.20 
6.30 
4.20 
5.80 
6.80 
6.30 
6.80 

a 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.93 

8.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.76 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.93 

2.93 

b 

2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
8.60 
8.50 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
3.80 
4.10 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
3.80 
2.75 
2.76 
2.75 
8.60 
3.50 
4.10 
4.10 

a 

1.89 

1.89 

1.80 

1.89 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

L88 

2.45 

2.45 

2.45 

1.89 

1.89 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

L89 

2.45 

2.45 

2.46 

X45 

2.4S 

2.60 

2.90 

L89 

1.89 

1.89 

2.60 

1.80 

1.89 

1.89 

2  45 

2.45 

2.90 

2.90 

b 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61. 

2.61 

2.61 

8.31 

8.31 

8.31 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

8.31 

3.31 

3.31 

8.81 

8.31 

8.60 

3.88 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

3.60 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

3.31 

3.81 

8.88 

8.88 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2^ 

%i 

27 

26 

29 

80 

31 

82 

83 

34 

35 

86 

87 

38 

• « • a • ^^m ■ * 

80 

40 

41 

42 

48 

•1  pound  tins. 


d2poondtina. 
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Abalmct  ofpropotaU  rwcivad  amd  aomtnMlf  tmardtd  tn  CUeago,  IB.,  nitdtr 
[Non.—Fl^diM  la  Urse  tjpe  AmoI*  ntn 
GLASS,  OILS,  AMD  P 


Cuw  Vo.  1«. 

OUW,  OIU,  UD  PUMTB-OOntlniMd. 

1 

1 

s 
1 

1 

1 

PolulofdeLTMT. 

1 

Chlcip. 

AUManatM  IVoMw  AAMb-CoutliiBed. 

s 

S8S 

M 
M 

99 
38 

ao 

M 

II 

2.24 
2.0) 
2.8S 

3.W 

3^19 

1.0B 

B.U 

S.8I 

S^H 

«.ll 
8.B4 
4.U 

4i 

V      * 

1.1S 

:E 

Z.M 
!.4f 

177 
2.B2 

2.77 
.B2 

its 

ts 

S.M 
3.71 
1.W 

t.a 

2.42 
2.71 

I.K 

I.M 
2. 71 

3.0T 

11? 

3.N8 

ISIS 

(.*JS 

4.6* 

u 

1* 

:::;;:::::::::::::::::S::: 

u 

■.■.■.■;.v.v;.:v.:::v.'.::S!i:: 

.U 

.Itl 

::;:: 

ii,i^i^!Mb.ti^..d<>... 
PrlDM'i  mlnenl tb(.. 

21 

.141 

^ 

.Mi 

31 

Badlator                                          ndl* 

.21 

.13 
.U 

.U 

.in 
.a 

'.ou 

1 

Pni«luiUQ«,liion .lU.. 

''•"s; 

Boratinoa ito... 

°B«i,  Inml it... 

Barnt-Torkoy do... 

Tvnikli,    ooaeb,    fio.   1,   In    l-g^ou    ouu, 

™SU;-v *^- 

inoriv.7.v.v™\v.v.\v.v.v.v.v.v".v.d8.;: 

.Ill 
.111 

.11 

" 

s 

M 

U 

:S' 

u 

u  CUm  Ho.  it,  HMdwm, 
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odverHsemewt  of  April  10, 1894,  forfwrnishing  tupplies,  etc. —Continued. 

ttt  wbioh  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  A2n)  PAHTTS— Continued. 


• 

1 

6 

00 

• 

S 

•** 
& 

Elliott  Dnrand. 

Geo.  B.  Laabury. 

Smith,    Kline    6c 
French  Co. 

P 

1 

S 

1 

• 

S 

1 

Adolph  Drey. 

4 
1 

• 
• 

it 
II 

• 

Pointa  of  deUvery. 

Chicago. 

1 

New  York. 

I'll 

Chicago  or 
Carlisle. 

St.  Louis. 

• 

« 

1 

a 

2.30 
2.85 
2.30 
2.85 
2.49 
2.72 
2.85 
2.72 
2.85 
2.72 
2.85 
8.25 
8.25 
8.40 
8.50 

6 
d.85 

3.00 
3.10 
3.00 
8.87 
8.65 
8.00 
8.06 
3.00 
3.65 
3.00 
4.24 
i.24 
i.40 
4.62 

a 

8.80 
4.70 
3.80 
4.70 
4.40 
4.70 
4.70 
4.40 
4.70 
4.40 
4.70 
5.20 
5.20 
5.40 
5.80 

b 
5.30 
0.60 
5.30 
0.60 
0.30 
6.60 
6  60 
6.80 
6.60 
6.80 
6.60 
7.20 
7.20 
7.60 
8.00 

a 
2.45 
3.04 
2.45 
3.04 
2.60 
2.00 
3.04 
2.90 
3.04 
2.90 
8.04 
3.41 
8.41 
3.56 
8.78 

h 
3.81 
4.16 
8.81 
4.16 
8.60 
8.88 
4.16 
8.88 
4.16 
9.88 
4.16 
4.62 
4.52 
4.78 
4.94 

a 
2.60 
3.07 
2.60 
3.07 
2.60 
2.98 
8.07 
2.98 
8.07* 
2.93 
8.07 
8.07 
8.45 
3.60 
8.88 

h 
3.50 
4.40 
3.50 
4.40 
3.80 
4.10 
4.40 
4.10 
4.40 
4.10 
4.40 
4.40 
4.80 
6.00 
5.23 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•*****• 

6 

0 

7 

R 

9 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1.50 
.19 

.Off 

.18 
.941 

.06 
•07 

10 

.22 
.15 

.10 

.10 
.14 

.18 

.11 

.07 
.18 
.14 

17 

.07 
.20 
.32 
.25 

.18 
.25 
.10 

18 

19 

20 

.04 

21 
22 

".084 

•  •  ■  •  • 

.02 

:!;^ 

1.20 

.24 
.19 

.07 

23 

.84 

.76 
.40 

34 

.08i 
.07 

1.00 

.25 

.OU 
.221 

1.85 

.221 

.lOi 
.104 

.0035 

.0035 

.87 

.02 
.07 

.17 
.15 
L75 
1.50 
.28 
.23 

.10 

.084 
.08 

**.*06* 

.014 
.lO 

1.25 

.99 

J07 

.10 
J07 

.00 

.004 
.044 

.80 

.014 

.07 

.034 

.014 
.07J 

1.15 

.25 

.05 
.07 

i    .07 

.05 

1 

26 
26 

27 

28 
29 

,26 

.82 

80 
81 

32 
83 

.10 
.10 

.09 

.06 
.00 

84 
35 

.074  36 

.094  37 
.064  ^ 
.05  .  39 

.79 

tf.74 

.92    40 

:St 

1 

'    .01} 

1      04 

1 

.02 
.06 

.02  41  41 

.06|  43 

:o54 

48 

a  Single  tlkiok. 


6  Doable  thick. 


tf  Cliicago  or  New  York  delivery. 


BBPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 
Abttraot  «f  propotaU  rtotived  and  aonlraeta  amirded  i«  Chicago,  HI.,  undtr 
{Sotm.—'Figant  la  Iirge  tjp*  doiiAa  rate* 
BKASa  AND  mas  KSITLES.  its,  imWABS,  XTC. 


Club  Ho.  15,> 
BUM  uro  nox  mTLm,  ra,  tibwaw  no. 

* 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

Point  of  dollTtrr. 

Chloco. 

■ 

tom*.«.B>Uoii,AUllM do... 

IIS 

ISO 

sa 
ira 

40 

rs 

s.4a 

8.4S 
2.B7 

. 

Lsa 

I.  CO 

1.17 
1.73 

3.15 

I 

l^iurt do... 

^fl""* «"-. 

CoffMmllla: 

InmhoppwiKix do... 





S.00 
4.!S 

coo 

ICOO 
4.00 
S.50 

Its 

i 

24 

at 

Wlthwimi.  apMtty  of  bopper.  B  pounds  .No.  - 

Ca».  fUl  alia,  (Ump«d  tdu,  nttniwd,  rlToled  hu. 

pint « doi. 

839 

SO 

S» 
IS 

5 

H 

SI 

is 

.U 

a 

in 

"!Ei-E:::::z::::i::: 

do.. 

I do— 

ned,  p«T(n>u,pa]n: 

.40 
-U| 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1S94,  far  fumiehing  euppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

ftt  whiah  otmtracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BBASS  AUTD  IRON  KBTTLBS,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


9 

H 

i 

• 

1 

t4 

1 

a 

9 

71 

1 

• 

1 

1 

S 

^ 

oeS 

m 

> 

tzj 

6 

Points  of  delivery. 

M 

Omahik 

r 

Ckioago. 

Chicago 

and 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

As  ordered. 

a 

SZ5 

8.75 

8.45 

a50 

8.50 

0.00 

8.00 

1 

2 

• 

2.87^ 

.47 

1.31 
1.31 

SI.75 

8.48 
.47 

1.83 

8.40 

.36 
•40 

1.32 

3 

•••••••••••••• 

4 

5 

1.28 
1.48 

♦ 

6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

1.04 
2.62 
2.87i 

1.94 
2.58 
2.06 

L40 
2.30 
3.00 

• 

l.OO 

1.40 
9.60 

2.84 
9.00 

2.74 

(«) 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

4.00 
8.80 
3.30 
4.68 

2.07 
3.19 
3.40 
4.75 
4.23 
8.10 
4.26 
8.64 
4.00 

4.62 
3.99 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
84 
25 
26 

a  11.45 
6  11.89 

27 
28 
20 
80 

31 

•40 
1.13 

.43 
L24 

.22 
.80 
.37 
.80 
.40 

82 

83 
84 
35 
36 
37 

2.00 
4.00 

.284 
.46 
•  19 

•39 
.44 
.ffO 
.60 
.73 
.89 

38 

30 

.28 
.66 

.86 

•99 

.12 

.82 
.44 

.52 

.60 
.74 
.82 

.63 

40 

41 

4!^ 

4.1 

44 

4.') 

46 

47 

4H 

d  84  dosen  awarded  to  Carlisle  SohooL 


•  50  dosen  awarded  to  Carlisle  SohooL 
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BEPOBT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


I 

2: 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 

38 
89 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 

57 
58 
59 
60 


Abstraot  of  pi'apo$aU  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  uudrr 

[NoTE.~FigorM  in  Urge  type  denote  latea 
BRAJ88  AKD  IKON  KETTLES.  TIN,  TINWARE.  ETC.—Contfnned. 


Glass  No.  15. 
BB18S  AND  imoir  KKTTLBs,  TIN,  TiNWARi,  BTo.— Continued. 


Kettles,  braet: 

2-gaUon No.. 

2f  gallon do... 

8-giUon do... 

5-g»llon do... 

6-gallon 1 do... 

lO-gallon do... 

Kettiee,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  nnarts) : 

Galvanized  iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom,  or  wrought 
steel  hollow  ware,  not  Iom  tiian  10  Stabb's  gauge, 
nests 


Plain  iron, strapped  bottom nests.. 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron: 

7.qnart dos.. 

U^qnart do... 

14.qnart do... 

Lanterns,  tabular,  safety do... 


Match  safes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  sise do. . . 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retiuned,  ftill  sise: 

lO-quart do... 


14.quart do... 

Pans,  fiill  sise,  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  retinned: 

l-qnart do... 

2.quart do... 

Pans,  dish,  full  sise,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned: 

12.quart do... 

18-qnart do... 


Pans: 

Dust,  japanned,  lies  vy do... 

Fry,  No.  4,  full  fdse,  wrought  iron,  polished  or  wrought 
steel,  not  lesM  thuul4Stnbb's  gauge dos.. 

Pans,  tin,  full  sise,  stomped  tin,  retiuned : 

2^aart do... 

4-quart do... 

6-quart do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin : 

Jelly, 9*inch baking,  deep do... 

9-inch,  dinner do... 


9inch,  pie ; do 

les.  tin 

i-inon '. do. 

do. 


Punches,  tinners',  hoBow: 


{-inch 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand: 

I«o.20 do... 

No.  40 do... 

Sliears,  tinners' : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No.. 

Band,  No.  7 do... 

Hand,  No.  9 - do... 

Solder,  medium  quality * lbs.. 


S'S 


Sea 


7 

40 

4 
9 

r 


183 
947 

99 

9» 
94 


laTA 


189 


49 

316 


147 
161 

65 
345 

198 

198 
195 


41 
490 
305 

7-19 
«f-19 


3 
16 

17 

719 


11 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


4.55 


2.40 


2.90 


.41 
.54 


2.18 
2.80 

.66 


,51 

75 
92 


.80 
.27 
.27 

3.25 
4.09 

1.33 
2.08 

3.93 

L50 

.94 
.121 


1.02 
2.19 
2.47 


2.55 


2.60 


.48 
.54 


2.08 
8.06 

.70 
L14 

.60 

.87 
1.15 


33 
24 
24 


14 


3.06 
4.00 


•fO  doMO  swarded  to  OMllsle  School. 


h  20  doMo  awarded  to  Carlisle  SobooL 
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ainerHsemmi  of  April  10, 1894,  farfwmiMng  9%pplie9,  etc, — Continned. 
«t  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AKD  IRON  KSTTLES,  TIN,  TINWARB,  ETC-Continned. 


n 

05 


p5| 

«1 


s 


P4 


I 


pi; 


2 

a 

4 

5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
84 
35 
30 
87 

88 

80 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

40 
47 
48 

40 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
50 
00 


4.74 
8.49 
4.24 
4.04 
1.40 
L74 


1.40 
2.17 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.87i 

2.00 

2.25 


2.42 


2.07 


.41 
.60 


2.07 
2.00 

.05^ 


.57| 

.84 
LOO 


1.28 
L87i 


.193 
.19^ 

.19] 


L42 
1.90 

1.28 
1.78 

1.75 

2.05 
1.9S 

2.40 

9.:i:t 

2.05 
4.87 
4.80 


2.88 
9.«9 


2.02 
3.IO 


.40 
.52 


9.00 

9.S7 

.05 
1.00 

.57 

.89 
1.09 


.31 

•99 

2.38 
3.17 


l.t] 
1.84 


1.82    ,. 
.82    '. 

.no  '. 


2.00 


8.25 


.83 

.78 

.82 

1.85 

1.55 

2.55 


A»  ordered. 


4.75 
3.  CO 


1.93 


2.20 
2.45 
8.25 
3.40 
2.79 
8.55 

•41 

.48 
.07 

2.10 
2.58 
2.00 
8.12 
8.05 
8.40 

•65 

1.25 
1.35 

.40 
.85 
.83 
.04 
1.10 

3.83 
.22} 
2.75 

9.95 
9.50 

1.20 
1.80 

3.24 

1.53 

1.95 

.00 

.75 

.12i 


(a) 


(6) 


St.  Louis. 


.12 


#31  doMB  awarded  to  Carlisle  SohooL 


d  18  dooen  awarded  to  Carlisle  Sohoo) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhiirMoi  0/propo9aU  r«OMrad  aiMi  coniraoU  woarded  in  Ckicag^,  UL^ 

[Hon.— FiguTM  In  Utfge  type  deaoU 
BRASS  AKD  IRON  KSTTLSa  TIN.  TINWARB.  BTC-GoatliMdL 


i 

a 

0 
1^ 


1 

s 

8 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
36 
27 
28 
39 
80 
81 
33 
88 
84 


85 
86 

87 


88 

30 
40 
U 


CLA88  No.  15. 
BBASa  AND  IBON  KBTTLI8,  TW,  TUfWAQB,  KTO.— OODtiniiad. 


Soldering  ironii : 

1|  pounds  ouch,  per  pair pairs.. 

3  pounds  each,  per  pair do... 

8  pounds  each,  per  pair do... 

Spoons,  tinned  iron,  heavy : 

Basting,  14-inoli,  forged dos.. 

TslOa do... 

TMi do... 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  ronnd,  oopper  bottom do... 

Tin,  sheet,  oliarooaL  brignt: 

10  by  14  inohea.  IC boxes.. 

IS  by  13  inches,  IG do... 

14 by  14  inches,  IC do... 

14  by  20  inohes,  IC do... 

* 

10 by  14 inohea,  IX do... 

13 by  13  inchea,  IX do... 

14  by  14  inohea,  IX do... 

14  by  20  inchea,  IX do... 

13  by  34  inohes.  IX do... 

14  by  00  inches,  boiler,  IX box.. 

Wssh  basine,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inchea doa.. 

Waahtnba,  galraniaed  iron,  in  neats  of  three  sixes,  one  each.  19|  inchea,  81|  inches, 
and  334  inches  diameter  by  10^  inohea  deep,  inside  measure,  with  oorragatad 
Iwttom,  iMSTy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rims,  and  heavy  drop  hsndlss doa.. 

Zino,  sheet,  86  by  84  inchea.  No.  • .*Iba.. 

.AddMonol  /or  tt^ining  ssAoeif. 

Block  tin lbs. 

Ladles,  soup,  tinned  Iron dos. 

Pans,  dripping,  sheetoron,  10  bv  14 do.. 

Tin,  roofing,  t«ma,  SO  by  38  inches 


• 

J 

4 


I 


13 

6 
9 


9t^ 
St 

i 


ii,ys« 


9 
11 


I 
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adv«rU$emeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  iupplies,  etc, — Continned. 
At  which  eontnets  have  been  awarded.] 

BRASS  AND  IBON  EBTTLES,  TIN,  TINWABB,  ETC.-Continaed. 


< 

1 

1 

• 

1 

i 

a 

o 
H 

• 

1 

to 

1 

pa 

i 

txi 

« 

d 

4 

1 

Points  of  deliTcry. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

1 

.49 
.64 
.89 

.66 

2.53 

.48 
.HO 
.93 

.59 

.94 

.22 
.20 

.0C| 

2.40 

6.30 

6.39 

&96 
6.30 

7.72 

7.72 

11.16 
7.72 

9.80 

29.73 
.73 

al8.00 

.0409 

.23 
.72 
.05| 
11.25 

.48 
.04 
.96 

.30 
.60 
.15 
.20 
.22 

•09 

.12 

2.80 

5.75 

6.00 

5.75 

•.OO 

8.65 

5.75 

•.OO 

7.15 

7.85 

7.15 

7.85 

ll.OO 

7.15 

7.85 

7.45 

8.50 

99.00 

.78 

.66 

5.50 

6.50 

7.50 

•944 

.93 

.54 

.99 

elO.75 

.54 

1 

2 

8 

.58 
.50 
.27 
.18 
.13 
.20 
.11 
.08 
.07^ 
.10 
2.45 

6.20 

6.40 

9.90 
6.20 

7.75 

7.90 

11.40 
7.24 

8.00 

85.00 
.74 

.40 

.54* 
.24 

.099 

2.27 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9.19 

U 
12 
18 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

.76 

.78 

32 

33 
34 

35 
86 
87 

.21* 

38 

.05 
.83 

39 

6.05 

40 

11.40 

41 

812 


REPORT  OF  THE  8ECRBTART  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propoMaU  received  and  oantracU  awarded  in  Chicago^  711.,  under 

[KoTB—- Flinir«t  in  largo  type  d«aoto  ntM 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WABB,  PIPE,  BXa 


i 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 


« 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
10 


17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
20 

80 
31 

82 
33 

34 
»5 
36 


37 
38 


Class  Ko.  l(. 

nOYlB,  HOLLOW  WABB,  PIPB,  BTO. 

[Bidders  are  also  raqoMtod  to  qaoto  prices  for 
atoves  orated.] 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  fiimaoe— 

20  gallons  aotoal  capacity l^o. 

40  gallons  aotoal  capacity do.. 

00  gallona  aotnal  capacity do.. 

Coal  scatUes,  16>incb,  galTanized do. . 

Blbowa,  stovepipe,  4  pieces,  Ko.  26  iron,  packed  in 
cases:* 
Size,5-inoh No. 

Sixe,6-inoh do... 

Sise,7-inob do.. 

Ovens.  Dntcb,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern : 

10  inches  diameter  inside,  crated do. . 

12  inches  diameter  inside,  crated do.. 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26  iron.  cut.  puDclied,  and 
formed  to  shape,  nested  in  bundles,  with  neces- 
sary rivets,  cmted : 
6-inch .Joints. 

tf-inch do... 

7-inoh do., 

Polish,  stove gross.. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110 
pounds No.. 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 
pounds Ko.. 

82  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 
pounds Ko.. 

87  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  100 
pounds Ko.. 

50  inches  long,  for  7-inoh  pipe do. . 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  7-incb,  with  iron  and  tin, 
or  wrought  steel  and  tin  furniture  complete; 
ovens  not  less  than  16  by  16  by  10  inches ;  to 
weigh  not  leas  than  200  pounda  without  fumi* 
turet Ko. 


16 

r 

3SI9 


7« 


1,775 


85 


330 
93 


590 

19,830 

580 

94 


143 

159 
905 


50 


^ 

^ 

s 

•« 

8 

3 

s 

m 

H 

.     6 

M 

Chi- 
cago. 


11.90 
17.00 
26.00 


•04I 

.07 

.12 

•06i 


06| 

.07* 
.121 


.08 

.00 
.16 


.00| 
•09 

.10 
.09| 

.13 
.19i 


6 
a 


Point  of  delivery. 


AU 
points. 


9.IIO 

2.75 

3.95 

8.40 

3.85 

4.00 

4.75 

5.00 


9.50 

10.25 
0.75 


Chicago. 


4.85 
4.50 


10.85 
11.20 


h 
8.07 


8.44 

4.27 

6.04 
99135 

10.14 


*  Bids  for  cormgateU  elbows  will  also  be  considered. 

t  NoTK.-  Furniture  for  S-ineh  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  vis :  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and  cover; 
1  iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover ;  1  iron  or  steel  spider ;  1  tin  steamer  and  oover :  1  waiih  boiler  and  covw, 
flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  0-qnart,  flat  oopper 
bottom :  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-lnch ;  1  tin  water  dipper.  2^uart ;  2  square  tin  pans,  8|  by  l2; 
1  round  pan,  stwnpod  e<uh  1|  and  3  qusrts:  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  16  inches,  seamleas. 
Furniture  for  other  sites  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.    AU  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of  IX  tin. 

Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  mnat  fit  the  pipe  ooUat  and  Um 
other  a  G-inch  pipe. 
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mdveriiBemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  farfwmUkimg  $%ippliM,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  wbiob  oontraots  hAve  been  Awarded.] 

STOVES.  HOLLOW  WABE,  PIPE.  ETC. 


s 

• 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

a 

1 

f 

1 

• 

a 

i 
1 

i 

*» 

H 

1 

Ph 

»? 

m 

0^ 

5 

9 

I 

1 

Pm 

ri 

^ 

1 

a 

• 
t4 

a 

H 

& 

(4 

tii 

^ 

£ 

^ 

oS 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

C 
2 

Chicago  or 
Su  Louis. 

St.  Louis 
or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

i 

ll.ffO 
J7.00 
9:1.50 

.22^ 

12.00 
17.80 
25.20 
02.86 

1 

2 

8 

.241 
.34 

.24 

4 

€3.1il 

6 

.04 
.041 

.064 

.06 
.111 

6 

7 

Q 

.044 
.05 

.064 

:r4 

9 

10 

11 

.06 
.061 

.060 

:??♦ 

12 

13 

14 

• 

•35 
•45 

.08i 
.00} 

.37 
.48 

.08 

15 

.*•••••••• 

16 

/.074 

17 

18 

.08 

/.084 

.09i  10 
20 

.10 

J .  ^"^^ 

.llj 
.12 

y.l04, 

.11  i  21 

y  •    AVg.  •••••••••• 

1  22 

5.20 

5.121 
4.75 

5.15 
8.40 

/4.50 

5.U 

5«lil     23 

24 

i 

25 
26 

d 

2.67 
2.75 

27 

28 

3.10 
3.80 

20 

•••••••••• 

30 

8.78 
4.03 

••  •••••••• 

81 

32 

5.68 
5.»5 

1 

33 

34 

35 

•  10.25 

86 

37 

88 

a  Beat  mirror  •floisbed,  wnraght  steel,  **  never  break"  pot,  kettle,  and  skillet,  in  place  of  cast  ware« 
with  trimmings,  also  two  steel  stamped,  seamless  dripping  pans  of  proper  aise,  in  place  of  iron  pans. 

k  Packed  for  snipping  as  we  ship  tnem  out.  Packing  aim  crating  on  neaters  and  oox  stoTes,  20  cents 
eaohj  nn  oook  stoves,  30  oenta  eacn.    Iron  pot,  kettle,  and  spider. 

s  36  cents  per  stove  9xtr%  if  crated.  d  20  cents  extra  for  crates.  s  Per  doian. 

/  Delivered  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha.  g  Crated. 
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Abiiraot  of  proposals  received  and  wmtraeU  awarded  in  CMofl^,  /U^ 

[Kani.~nfiirM  in  large  tjpe 
STOYBS,  HOLLOW  WARS.  PIPE,  STO.— Ooottnued. 


8 

a 


OLABB  Ko.  IC 
•XOTI8,  BOLIOW  WABB,  PIFB,  RO.— OOBtlmMl. 


I 


s 

8 

4 

5 
0 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
13 

18 
14 
15 

10 
17 

18 
19 
90 
91 
39 
88 
34 
95 


StoTot,  eooking,  with  troo  and  ttn,  or  wroagbt  stael  and  tin  ftmdtttf.  oaapWla  t  x 
CmO,  8-inoE:  oreiu  not  loM  than  18  !^  18  by  11  Inobes;  (o  waigb  noi ]«•■  than  919 
potinda  withoul  ftimitara No.. 

Goal,  9-tnolit  orens not leaa  than  19 by  19 by  19 iashoa;  to  woiflinot ]«•■  than 990 
pounda  without  fkunitnre Vo.. 

Wood,  0-inoh;  length  of  wood.  90 inehoat  orwi  not  loaa  than  14  by  19  by  U  tncbaat 
to  weigh  not  leea  than  190  poonda  witnoat  fturnitore Ho.. 

Wood,7-lnch;  length  of  wood, 99  inohea;  orennotleeathaaUby  19by  19ineheo( 
to  weigh  notleoo  than  995  poondawithoatftimitare..... Ho.. 

Wood,  8-inoh:  length  of  wood,  94  Inoheai  oren  not  toaa  tfam  19 by  99  by  19  inoheei 
to  we.gh  not  leea  than  970  poitnda  wtthont  ftimitnra He.. 

Wood,0-inohi  length  of  wood,  99  inohea;  OTeanot]eoothan91  by  39by  141nohee( 
to  weigh  not  leea  than  810  ponnds  without  ftunltiire ..Jlo.. 

Stereo,  heating : 

Goal,  14<inoh  eyllnder,  to  weigh  not  leeo  than  199  ponada Mo.. 

Coal,  16-inoh  oyllnder,  to  weigh  not  looa  than  175ponnda da.. 

Wood, sheet- troo,  99-inoh,  with  onteide  roda...Jl do.. 

Wood,  ebeet- iron,  87-inch,  with  onteide  rode da.. 

Coal,  large  eiie,  99-inoh  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  leee  than  875poanda da.. 

Combined  ooal  and  wood,  33  Inohee  diameter,  34-iach  heoTy  eteel  droB,  to  weish 

not  leoe  than  9B5ponndji Vo.. 

Storee,  tinoer'a,  charcoal da.. 


IAS 


IM 


19 

9 
14 


•Crating  35  oente. 
t  NOTB.<-Fomitare 
oorer:  1  iron  or  steel  kettle 


Drome  extra,  poUehed  iron,  75oente)  oommon  iron,  50  eenta. 
for  8-iDob  COOK  etore  to  ooaeiat  of  the  foUowing,  rii:  1  iron  or  ateal  net  aad 
:ett]eandooTer:  1  iron  or  steel  epider;  1  tin  steamer  aad  oorer;  1  wnah  bsilsr  and 
om,  31  bj  11  by  18  Inohee.  iron  drop  handles,  riretied j  1  ooAbe  boHer,  t  eanri  Aat 
oopper  bottom ;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8  inch ;  1  tin  water  dipper,  3^|nart :  3  sqnare  tn  pnna.  9| 
by  13:  1  roaod  pan,  stamped,  each  1^ and  8  qoartsi  3iroa  orateeldnnpingpana.  19byl9  la 
lees.    Furniture  for  other  sites  of  cook  stores  to  be  in  proportion.    All  tin  rarmitnre  to  be 
tlo.    Each  stove  m oat  be  aooompanted  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  whkh  nuwt  it  the  p<ya 
the  other  a  9-inoh  pipe. 
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adveriUement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  suppliei,  c/c.  — ContiDued. 
at  which  con  tracts  have  been  awarded.] 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WABB.  PIPE,  ETC.-Continned. 


• 

o 

• 

s 

n 

• 

u 

9 

1 

i 

Bonnet  Nance  Store  Co. 

• 

a 

1 

H 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

B 

a 

"A 

19.75 

13.76 
13.05 

14.MI 

16.16 
16.20 

9.50 

9.76 

19.50 

18.26 
12.76 

t4.00 

16.00 
14.30 

16.60 
17.75 
16.90 

4.95 

6.60 

If.OO 
11.50 

17.50 

14.00 

13.40 
18.76 

17.70 
18.10 

b 

18.04 

14.83 

n.78 
13.76 

d 

1 

2 
8 

4 

8.76 
12.56 

14.28 

16.41 

6.00 
7.00 
8.00 

6 
6 

7 

13.86 
13.70 

16.76 
17.25 

12.40 
14.84 

S15.S4 

17.04 

4.44 
eO.18 

8 
0 

10 
11 

12 

18 
14 

16 

*0.10 

4.70 
4.92 
5.75 
6.02 

16 
17 

18 

19 

21 
22 
23 
24 

e  17.07 
0l5.3!l 

26 

il.95 

36 

aBest  mirror-finished  wronght-ateel  '*  never  break  "  pot.  kettle,  and  skillet  in  place  of  oast  ware, 
with  trimmings;  also  2  steel  stamped  seamless  diipping  jmns  of  proper  sise  in  place  of  iron  pans. 

h  Packed  for  shipping  as  we  ship  them  out.  Packing  and  crating  on  heaters  and  box  stoves,  20  ces  ts 
each :  on  cook  stoves,  ^  cents  each.    Iron  pot,  kettle,  and  spider. 

0  85  cents  per  stove  extra  if  crated.  d  20  cents  extra  for  crates.  •  Crated. 
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Abitraot  of  propoMaU  received  and  eontracie  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlL, 

[Note.— Fignret  in  lirge  type  deoole  latm 
HARDWARE. 


Class  No.  17. 

HABDWJkBB. 


I 

I 

S 

8 

4 
5 

0 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23  I 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 

34 
35 
36 

87 
38 
80 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Adses,  0.  Bn  house  carpenters',  4|-inch,  sqnsre 
head .....dos.. 

AnvilA,  wrooght-iron,  steel  f)M)e : 

lOO-pound;  per  poand No.. 

140-poand,  per  pound ...............do... 

200pound,  per  pound do... 

Augers,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut: 

|.inoh dos.. 

|.inob do... 

1-inoh do... 

l|-inch do... 

l|-incb do... 

2-inch do... 

Angers,  o.  s.,  hollow: 

•inch do... 

•inch do... 

■inch do... 

inch do... 

Aw1«,  o.  s.,  assorted,  regular: 

Saddlers' do... 

Shoemakem*,  shouldered,  peg do. . . 

Shoemakers',  sewing '. do. . . 

Axes,  assorted,  8^  to  4|  pounds,  Yankee  pattern, 
inserted  steel dos.. 

Axes,  o.  8. : 

Broad,  12-inoh  out,  single  beyeL  steel  head.do. . . 
Hunters',  inserted  steel,  handled do. . . 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs.. 

Bellows,  blacksmiths',  standard: 

36.{uch No.. 

38  inch do... 

42-inch do... 

Bells,  cow: 

Large,  wrought,  No.  1 dos.. 

Small,  wrought  No.  8 do... 

Bells,  hand.  No.  8,  polished do... 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging: 

Bell  to  weigh  240  to  260  pounds No.. 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pounds do... 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to 425  pounds do... 

Belting,  leather: 

2-inch feet.. 

3-iuoh....* do... 

4-inch do... 

5-incb do... 

6-inch do... 


'4 

H 


4 


•s 


o 


n 


Poist  of  delireiy. 


3A 

9 
6 
4 

1811 
96 

1«A 


8.19 

7-19 
1-19 

180A 

904 

113 

798 


196 
70ft 


1 
7 
9 

9 

94 

1 

1 

489 

978 
997 


9.25 

9.59 
9.59 
9.59 

1.20 

L93 

2.84 

2.82 

3.48 

4.89 


6.79 

7.89 
8.94 
8.94 


994 


.050 
.071 
.059 

4.84 


16.80 
4.18 

7.19 
6.19 


ff.99 
ft.89 
7.89 

2.84 

.85 

4.99 


•6819 
•1989 
•1786 
.9943 
•9689 


Chioaga 


a. 11 
a.  11 
a. 11 

.691 
.69} 
.69{ 

1 

8.90 


»5.68 
»6.30 
fr8.50 


L<7 
2.U 
2.54 
8.08 
8.75 
5.36 


7.28 
&60 
9.98  I 

t.83, 

.06  1 


0^ 


5.35 
5.90 
8.00 


13.66 

S.72 
4.25 
4.50 
ff.d6 
8.09 


2.74 


4.78 


•  Peter  Wright,     b  Geo.  M.  ScoU.    s  Sample  is  U-inoh ;  will  fttmlsh  12-inoh.    4  Steel  alk^.    «  Sagle^ 
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adverUsemeHi  of  April  10, 1894^  for  fwmUMng  9upplie$,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWARB. 


<4 


a 


1^ 


«► 


5 


M 


-I 


N.Y.or 
Chicago. 


As 
■Uted. 


4.90 


3.20 
.14 


21.00 
27.40 
42.00 


^1.84| 
£l.0« 

9  9.09 

02.33 
^§.54 

02  811 
^3.09 

^3.43 
g4.4l 

gi.90 


.12 
.15 
.17 
.21 
.21 
.26 
.26 
.31 


^4.62 

h  19.^0 
0  9f.OO 

9a.6ft 
35.90 
^37.9SI 


Points  of  deUvery. 


Chicago. 


••SO 


4.84 


3.69 


L37 
LOO 
2.87 
2.87 
3.48 
4.06 


7.12 
7.30 

0.80 
0.80 

.04I 

.06 

4.10 
4.44 

4.47 

013.80 
3.55 

3.70 
.O&OOl 
.12* 


9.ffa 

.66 

4.30 


St. 
Loois. 


•  .08] 

€.1 


.08 


4.86 
5.40 
7.30 


d22.00 
d26.00 
(187.00 

.06 

.12* 

.17* 

.22 

.266 


10.40 
10.75 


1.25 
1.80 
2.18 
2.58 
3.15 
4.50 


6.84 
7.08 
0.12 
0.12 


4.75 
4.25 

S.60 

14.40 
4.05 
4.70 


Chicago. 


.008 
.098 
.008 


/.OK} 


.04* 


5.40 
6.00 
8.10 


.051 


5.16 
5.73 
7.42 


<125.00 


I 
i 


.061 

.101 

.15 

.18* 

.22* 


.18 
.14* 
.25 
.20 

:i^ 

.88 
.80* 


e 

j5 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

84 

35 
36 

37 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


/American,  warranted,    g  Chicago  delivery,    h  New  York  deliyery.    i  Troy  motal,  515  pounds. 
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Ahitraot  ofproposah  received  and  oontraeta  awarded  in  ChioagOf  lU,, 

[Note.— Figure*  in  large  type  denote 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


0LA88  No.  17. 
BABDWARB— oontinaed. 


1 


1 

S 
8 
4 
5 
6 

7 
S 

• 
10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 


80 
81 
82 
88 

84 

85 
80 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
40 
47 
48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
60 
67 


Belting,  leather: 

7-inoh feet.. 

8-inch do... 

12-inob do... 

Belting,  mbber,  8-ply : 

8-inch...^ do... 

4-ineh do... 

0-inoh '.do... 

8-inch do... 

Belting,  mbber,  4-ply : 

4-inch do... 

0-inch do... 

8-inoh do... 

12-iiicb .....do... 

14-inch • do... 

Bits,  anger,  c a.,  Jennings's  pattern,  extension  Up: 
4-incn dos. 

^inob...... ...do.. 

|-!ndh do., 

^inob.... .•••.••. do.. 

|-inob • do. 

A-inoh do.. 

|-inoh do., 

H-to«lk-— — • do.. 


i 


I 


6 

6 

E 


B 


s 


Point  of  delirerj. 


Chicago. 


176 

.3166 

318 

.3634 

64 

.5476 

106 

.6646 

7ft 

.6946 

306 

.1986 

180 

.17* 

146 

•1636 

376 

.1596 

996 

.9684 

964 

.3916 

69 

.3766 

36 

.70 
.00 

96 

.88 
LOO 

96 

.98 
1.23 

94 

.93 
L80 

97 

.98 
1.68 

16 

1.14 
1.67 

95 

1.28 
L79 

13 

L4i 
L94 

27 
80 
40i 


.05| 
.08 

.074 
.10 

!l6{ 

.151 
.21 

.09 
.12* 

:^ 


.83 
.40 


.3 

E 

» 

a 
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mdverHiemmii  of  April  10, 1894,  for/wmUhing  $upplie$,  etc. — Continaod* 
at  whioh  oontraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

HASDWASB— Continoed. 


tfS 


I 


I 


-^1 
I 


I 


I 


I 


1.M 
1.18 
1.84 
1.66 
1.68 
L84 
L88 
116 


Poiote  of  deliveiy. 


Chicago. 


.iS 

.86 

.61 

.401 

.774 


.80 
.86 

1.024 
1.08 

1.16 
L81 

L82| 
1.40 

L46 
L63 

1.67 
1.66 

1.68 
1.78 

1.84 
L84 


.87 
.87 

.87 
LIO 

.861 
1.28 

.86 
L42 

1.02 
L&6 

L17 
1.68 

1.88 
L81 

L47 
1.87 


L60 

.8a 

.81 

1.70 

.95 

.81 

L80 

1.08 

.88 

8.20 

l.*JII 

.88 

2.40 

1.37 

.06 

2.60 

1.49 

LOS 

2.80 

1.60 

1.22 

8  06 

1.74 

L86 


1.87 

2.18 

2.481 

2.88 

8.16 

8.41 

8.671 

4.01 


.0818 
.107 
.1685 
.22 

.182 

.184 

.2646 

.4006 

.481 


Kew  York 
or  Chicago. 


.82 
.88 
.86 
.42 
.64 


.084 

.16 

.18 


.14 


.87 
.46 
.64 


StLoala. 


.811 
.86* 
.Mi 

•  078 
.106 
.166 
.U 

.126 
.186 
.262 


i 
I 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
8 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

18 
20 
21 


84 

26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
88 


84 

86 
86 
87 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
48 
60 
61 
68 
68 
M 
65 
66 
97 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8KCRETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhBtract  ofproposaU  reoehed  and  eoniraoU  awarded  in  CXioagOf  RU^ 

[XoTB.— Figures  in  larfe  type  denote 
HARDWARE— Continned. 


i 

a 


2 

8 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

18 


14 
16 
10 


€la8B  No.  17. 
HABDWABi— oontinaed. 


Bite,  aufer,  &  ■.,  Jennings's  pftttem,  extension  Up— 
Continued^ 
|-inoh dos. 

^.ineh...-. do..: 

f-inch do.., 

l>inch do.., 

BltSitwist  drlUt for  metal : 

For  braoe,  square  shank,  assorted,  A  to  |  inch,  by 

82ds sets., 

'    Straight  shank,  for  lathe  and  machine  chacks,  aS' 

soitiBd,^to&inch,  by32ds sets.. 

Bits,  gimlet,  ooabieHmt,  assorted,  |  to  finch dos., 


I 

t 

•n 

9 


17 
19 
17 
16 

ai 

18 

38 


• 

o 

u 

4 

• 

1 

I 

• 

• 

1 

1 

B 

s 

n 
I 


Point  of  deliTory. 

Chicago. 

1.67 

8.11 
1.78 

3.28 
1.88 

2.48 
2.29 

2.87 
•89 

1.79 

( 
......<...... 

.93i 

1 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumi$hing  auppUea,  eio.— Continued. 

ftt  whlob  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABE— Continaed. 


s 


oo 


I 


I 


8 


a 


A 

I 

A4 


I 

I 


Points  of  deUvery. 


I 


2 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 


14 

15 
19 


182 
2.56 

2.74 
8.10 


1.12 

1.87 
.34 


Chicago. 


1.99 
2.10 

2.17 
2.29 

2.85 
2.48 

2.72 
2.80 


.76 


L61 
2.18 

1.76 
2.88 

L90 
2.62 

2.88 
2.90 


.84 

1.77 
.24 


8.80 
1.89 

L40 

8.00 

9.05 

L62 
3.00 

1.75 

4.50 

9.56 

2.10 


4.83 
4.72 
5.12 
5.91 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


81  Louis. 


1.25 
1.85 


838 


BBPOBT  or  TEE  SBCRETABT  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


B  ARD  WARB-Conttna«d. 


M  hftn  bMB  iwardad.] 


Olam  No.  it. 
atuwus— oontlDDad. 


Bolta^auTlafa,  p«r  lOOt 

b,u;.;.v.;.';;;.v.v 

bji 

bjVi 


Pniut  ol  deUTS 


:!ai 


bjli do... 

fiol^  door,  wronght-lnm  bairvl; 
Unoh doi.. 


•  bs^udnntipulO 


:»>  : 


1.18 

.   fll.<S 


"h% 


Uit::: 

bju... 


I.ISO     . 

S,T9«     . 


.tU     .438 

^^   .4as 


s**  I  .STH    .n 
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AhHraei  of  proposaU received  and  contracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  adverUeetneni 
of  Api^l  10 f  1894,  for  furniehing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[KoTB.— Fifnires  in  large  type  denote  ratee  st  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABE— Continaed. 


I 


1 
3 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 
23 
28 
24 
35 
38 
37 
38 
39 
30 
81 
82 

88 
34 
86 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
46 


Clabb  Ko.  17. 
HARDWARB— continoed. 


Bolte,   square 
nat,p4*rlOO: 


head  and 


iby  2 No. 
by  24 do.. 
Dy  ».••*•••••••  .uo. . 

by  3|...........do.. 

by  4 ....do^. 

by  4| do. . 

by  5 do.. 

by  5| do.. 

by  6........ ....do.. 

by  6^.. ...... ...do.. 

Dy  f.. •....••■.. QO . 

by  7^........... do.. 

by  8....... do.. 

Dy  vv ...........QO.. 

Dy  o........... QO . . 


Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 


Abyll.. 

by  2.. 
tiylj.. 
by  2... 

by  3... 
bby2.. 

*  S^  ?*• 

y*  by  3 


...do.. 
.  ....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

....  .do.. 

•  • • •  wUv* ■ 

.....do.. 
.....do.. 

•  •  • • «Uv«  9 


-^  by  3| ........ .  .do. . 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin 
oase,  iron  knob dos. 


\ 


9,700 

1,800 

3,000 

1,800 

*J,700 

1,000 

1,500 

600 

1,500 

400 

400 

900 

700 

500 

1,800 

l,SOO 

1,500 

800 

1,500 

NOO 

TOO 

i,»oo 

9,300 
l,SlOO 
9,000 

90O 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,550 

600 
1,100 

4,100 

4,eoo 
5,500 
9,300 
3,700 
:i,94»o 
1,500 

1,600 

1,400 

1,800 
900 

14U> 


• 

,14 

i 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

• 
• 

5 

M 

• 

• 

• 

1 

H 

? 

1 

»? 

» 

CO 

M 

» 

•-» 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1 


.138 

.148 

.161 

.184 

.207 

.23 

.253 

.269 

.301 

.883 

.3^ 

.054 

.099 


•  Per  gross. 


.57 

.00 

.68 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.81 

.84 

.87 

.90 

.93 

.96 

.82 

.87 

.91 

.96 

1.00 

1.09 

1.18 

1.11 

1.16 

1.21 

1.27 

1.32 

l.-.H 

1.48 

1.59 

1.69 

2.25 

2.48 

.18 

.m 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.30 

.43) 

.48 


.47 

.50 

.52 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.65 

.67 

.69 

.70 

.74 

.75 

.80 

.68 

.711 

.75] 

.79 

.82 

.90 

.98 

.92 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1.08 

1.12 

1.22 

1.32 

1.40 

1.87 

2.00 


.47) 

.50 

.521 

.55 

.571 

.59 

.62 

.64) 

.67 

.69) 

.72 

.77 
.79) 
.69 
.73 
.76) 
.80) 
.84 
.91 
.99 
.88) 
.96) 
1.02 
1.06 
1.10) 
1.15 
1.24 
1.83) 
1.42 
1.89) 
2.04 


.456 

.4N 

.504 

.598 

.559 

.576 

.60 

.694 

.648 

.679 

•606 

.79 

.744 

.78 


.739 
.768 
.804 
.876 
.948 
.888 
.93 
.979 
1.01 
1.05 
1.09 
1.11 
1.97 
1.35 
1.80 
1.94 


,05| 


.4561 

.48 

.504 

.528 

.552 

.576 

.60 

.624 

.648 

.672 

.696 

.72 

.744 

.768 

.66 

.696 

.732 

.768 

.804 

.876 

.948 

.888 

.93 

.972 

1.014 

1.056 

1.098 

1.182 

1.272 

1.856 

1.806 

1.944 


.49 

.51^ 

.54 

.56) 

.59 

.61] 

.67 

.69) 

.72 

.77 

.79} 
.82) 
.701 
.74) 
.78) 
.82) 
.86 
.93 
1.01 
.95 
1.00)1 
1.04 
1.08) 
1.13 
1.18 
1.26) 
1.87 
1.45 
1.93 
2.08 


1 


0.70 
al.15 
aL25 


I 

a 


1 
3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

83 
84 
86 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TNTBRIOR. 


Ahiiraot  ofpropo$al$  received  and  otmtroijie  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU,,  wmder 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  r«tee 
HABDWARE-Gontiniied. 


• 

i 

i 

• 

^6 

Glass  No.  17. 
EABDWABB— ooiitinaed. 

1 

f 

i 

Point  of  deUvery. 

^ 

• 
Chioago. 

Braces,  iron,  10-inch  sweep,  steel  Jaws,  Ko.  12, 

or  equal: 

1 

Grip 

B*tohet 

dos... 

•*••••  do .  •  • 

19 
Id 

6.68 

8.94 
9.78 

2 
8 

4 

8.49 
U.63 

5 
6 

Brass,  sjioot : 

7 

Nob.  14  to  18  gauge 

1^0. 22  gauge 

Bmslies: 

lbs... 

•  •   •   ■    •    aUCJ*    9    • 

90 
ft 

.16 
.16 

.18 
.18- 

8 

9 

DuBt 

.....dos... 

A3 

2.49 
2.74 

2.60 
2.74 

10 

11 

L2 

13 

14 

15 

Mark  in  IT,  assorted 

A  #  s  w  •  >  aA^^  ■  •  • 

30 

.19 

.181 

IG 

"V^^B-  ^H^V  ^IB  •r^^W  J^fc  f      ^l^^^m^^^t^  ^     ^F  ^^  ^(^      ^    ^    ^    ^     ^     ^      ^    ^   ^    ^     ^     ^     ^    ^    ^    ^     ^     ^     ^   ^p  ^v  ^»    ^ 

^^^^ 

■  Aflr 

17 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  fall  size : 

18 

No.i 

••••••do... 

17 

4.59 
4.09 

8.96 
4.48 

10 

2i} 
L'l 

* 

4.24 

4.97 

21 

2a 

No.| 

•  •••••  CIO  •  •  • 

91 

6.94 
7.79 

5.05 
6.52 

24 

25 

5.04 

7.24 

20 

27 

28 

No.§ 

1 

•  •••«. do... 

91 

10.19 
11.99 

7.48 
9.42 

29 

\iO 

ILOO 

31 

32 

33 

Na2 

•  •  ■  •  •  vOO.  •  • 

Id 

2.89 
8.59 

2.78 
8.82 

34 

35 

3G 

37 

Brushes : 

38 

Si'rub.  6  row.  10  Inch  ......••..••....••.. 

•  •••••  do  •  • . 

95 

.84 
.89 

.96 

.98 

39 

•»^^w»  ••  9^  m      ^^    M-  ^r    »■  •     «K  *F      •  aS^^AA      •    •    •••••••••••••••••• 

40 

.04 

1.16 

41 

.99 

42 

1.07 

43 

44 

Shoe 

•  •••*■  Qw  •  .  • 

104 

Lll 

1.78 

L75 

45 

1.81 

1.04 

L65 

46 

* 

1.87 

2.24 

47 

w 

1.65 

48 

L79 

40 

60 

51 

52 

53 

■ 

54 

55 

StoTe,6  row,  10-inch 

» ••  •  •  .uO* . . 

91 

.84 
1.07 

1.28 
1.47 

56 

57 

1.09 

1.69 

58 

50 

GO 

•Now  York  or  Chioago deliveiy. 
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adverUimeni  of  April  10, 1894,  fwrfwrnUking  Bupplies,  eto, — Continued, 

at  wUoh  eootnoti  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABE— Continued. 


6. 
§ 

1 

• 

2 

L 

• 

• 

1 

• 
13 

s 

1 
O 
M 

^l 

^4 
|2 

•       5 

D 

i 

B 

f 

s 

» 

"d 

« 

^ 

5 

1 

3 

s 

H 

► 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

Aaatatod. 

Chicago, 
New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

1 

a36 

8.80 

2.26 
2.40 

4.76 

1 

2 

4.26 

8 

11.69 
0.00 

4.65 
5.20 

y.6o 

6.66 

A 

6 

12.76 

G 

7 

1 

8 

2.86 

1.75 
2.00 

2.50 

4.00 
4.40 

2.25 
2.76 

2.20 
2.08 

9 

10 

2.23 

5.00 
6.10 

1.60 

2.60 

3.00 

4.00 

1.40 
2.44 
2.93 
3.90 

11 
12 
13 
14 

.184 

.28 
.88 

•  .19 

16 

10 

.47 

17 

8.90 

8.60 
6.10 

8.00 
6.60 

2.98 
6.36 

18 

19 

6.50 

6.84 

20 

4.00 

8.90 

21 

2.88 

2.81 

22 

6.86 

6.40 
8.26 

4.03 
7.50 

4.52 
7.81 

23 

24 

8.60 

8.50 
6.00 

3.50 

8.29 
6.85 
8.41 

25 
26 
27 

7.42 

7.20 
11.66 

0.50 
10.60 

5.85 
10.24 

28 

29 

11.68 

10.60 

10.24 

80 

12.46 

7.75 

7.50 

31 

16.46 

6.00 

4.88 

82 

2.96 

2.08 
8.06 

2.25 
8.00 

2.20 
2.93 

33 

34 

4.50 

4.89 

35 

3.00 

2.93 

30 

1.92 

1.87 

37 

.M 

.88 
.96 

.90 
1.00 

a  1.19 

1.17 
1.29 

1.00 
.78 

.98 
.76 

38 

39 

1.88 

1.00 
.00 

.98     40 
.88     41 

1.13 

1.10 

42 

1.00 

.98 

43 

1.40 
L90 

1.76 
L90 

2.26 

61.20 
M.45 

8.24 
3.60 

1.75 

t>.oo 

1.71 
1.95 

44 

45 

M.00 

8.81 

2.12 

2.07 

46 

cl.25 

6.00 

2.83 

2.27 

47 

O1.50 

6.00 

2.50 

2.44 

48 

el.  05 

2.75 
2.75 
&25 
8.50 
4.50 
2.50 

2.08 
2.08 
3.17 
8.41 
4.39 
2.44 

40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

1.25 
1.50 

1.75 
2.00 

61.20 
61.50 

8.00 
8.67 

2.00 

1.96 
L05 

56 

56 

8.50 

6  2.70 

4.10 

2.38 

2.32 

57 

«1.25 

4.40 

2.25 

2.2U 

5K 

el.  55 

3.00 

2.93 

59 

C2.75 

2.75 

2.68 

60 

6  New  York  deliver}'. 


0 Chicago  delivery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahsiraot  of  p^poBaU  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  CkieagQ^  IlLf  umder 

[NoTX.— Figure*  in  Iwge  type  deacvto  ratw 
HARDWARE— Contiiiaed. 


I 
i 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

U 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2i 

25 
28 
27 
28 
80 
80 

31 
32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
87 


38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABB— oontinaed. 


'2 


BruBhes,  all  bristles,  No.  3,  ftUl  siie: 
Varnish doi. 


Whitewash,  8-inoh  lock,  with  han- 
dles  doz. 


Butte,  brass,  narrow: 

2iinch do.. 

Batts,  door,  loose  pin,  wrought-irr  n : 

24by2inohes doz. 

3  by  24  inches 


8  by  8  inches. 

34  by  3  inches. 

3|by  31  Inches 

4  oy  Scinches 

4  by  4  Inches 


do. 

do..< 

»••••■  sUw  •  •  < 

!••••■•  UW  ■    •    ' 

, do.. 


Calipers,  inside  and  outelde,  8  inches, 

dosen 

Cards,  cattle doi. 


Catches,  iron,  cupboard do. 


Chain,  cable,  short  links,  per  pound : 

v^Ulvli  •••••••••••••••••••«•••  •€!(/•  •  • 

{•inch do. . 

Chain,  log,  short  links,  with  swivel, 
ordinary  hook  and  grab  hook,  per 
pound: 

VV^nch Ifo.. 

*-inch do.. 

Chains,  surveyors*,  66  feet,  iron,  with 

brass  handles Ko. 

Chains,  trace: 

Ko.  2.  ^  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot, 
ftdlsixe pairs. 

43  inches  long,   with   hook  and 
swivel .....pairs. 

Chalk,  carpenters*: 

Blue lU. 

Red do.. 

White do.. 

Chalk  crayons ffi'oss. 

Chalk  lines,  medium  sise doi. 


14 


ay 


4(1 
94 
91 

94 
90 

79 
96 
99 
94 

8-19 

9 


91 


800 
9,100 
490 


1 
694 
360 


44 


331 


86 
19 
18 
14>^ 
69 


^ 

5 

H 


I 


1.84 
1.63 
2.07 


5.68 
10.47 


.18 
.28 

.25 
.87 
.42 
.55 

.60 
.  69 
.74 


.40 
.57 
.65 
.82 


8.58 
8.17 
2.93 


8.58 
3.17 
2.93 

3.67 


.67 

.934 

.041 
.12 


txi 

OQ 


I 


I 

a 
Q 

H 

s 

a 

s 

6 


S 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.29 
1.50 
2.32 


5.48 
10.72 


.12 

.181 

.30 

.25 
.36 
.49 
.53 
.99 
.69 
.79 


.57 
.84 


8.84 
3.85 
8.10 


8.84 
8.35 
8.10 

8.57 


.051 

.13 

.28 


3.75 


2.10 


5.35 


.11 

.171 

.97| 

.264 
.87 

.*oi 

.53 
.591 
.66 
.72i 

1.29 
.40 
.50 
.60 

.391 


3.39 
3.99 
9.79 


3.39 
3.99 
9.79 


.26* 

.88 

.421 

.56 

.60 

.69 

.74 


i 


8.60 

5.25 

.00 


.391 

.45 
.491 

.«i 

.77 


.29* 
.39} 


.9449 

.14 
.19 


S.74 
3.43 
3.19 


8.94 
3.C3 
4.13 


•Par  gross. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  oontr»ot«  have  been  awarded.] 

HABD'WABS-Ck>ntinaed. 


Hanlon  St  Goodwin. 

Valentine  Storts. 

§ 

• 

• 

• 
• 

s 

• 

1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

• 
• 

4 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

Chicago 

or 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago 

or 

N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

N.  Y. 

or 

Chicago. 

B 

8.40 
3.00 
8.75 
4.20 
4.50 
5.00 

7.80 

8.40 

8.85 

15.90 

19.50 

2L00 

9.49 

3.42 
4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

6.75 

8.50 

7.50 

10.00 

2.36 
3.34 
4.39 

3.90 
4.30 
5.85 
6.58 
8.29 
7.31 
9.75 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

.25 
.419 

1.91 

17 

18 

10 

:::;:;:;::::::::::::: 

•••••.•••• 

* 

20 

21 

•••••••••■ 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

3.45 
8.  ]0 

3.95 
3.60 
3.25 

4.96 
4.60 
4.25 

3.60 
3.25 
3.00 

8.50 
8.24 
2.95 

20 
30 

31 



32 

2.75 

33 

1 

3.45 
3.10 
2.75 

34 

35 

•••••••••••• 

36 

87 

.39 

• 

88 

• 

89 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

.05i 

.124 

.08 

45 

46 

47 

828 
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Abiiraei  ofproposaU  received  and  eantraote  awarded  in  Ckicage,  1X1.^ 

[iron.— nguet  in  large  l^fpe 
HABDWABS— Oontiiiiied. 


I 


1 
8 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
83 
84 
85 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 


Class  Ko.  17. 
RABD  wABi—  oontliiaed. 


ChlMlttCt.: 

Cold,  octagon,  f  bv  6  iBobM dos. 

Socket,  corner,  1-moh,  handled do.. 

Chiiels,  c  8.,  aocket,  llrmer,  handled : 

^•inch do.. 

|*inoh do.. 

|-lncb do.. 

{•inch do.. 

I'inch do.- 

li'inch do.. 

l^-inch do,. 

2;inch do.. 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  handled : 

l-inch ,., do. 

•Inch do. 

inch do. 

inch do. 

-inch do. 

l^inch do. 

if-inch do. 

2inch do. 

Clamps,  carpenters',  iron,  to  open  6  inches do. 

Cleavers,  batchers',  12-inch do. 

Comjpasses: 

Carpenters',  6-inch,  cast-steel do. 

Carpenters',  8-inch,  cast-steel do. 

Pocket,  2-lnch,  brass  case do. 


r 

4 


14 


13 


14 


4 

(I 

S 
(I 

4 
9 


9 
T 
1 


•Per  pound. 
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ndvertisewimi  of  April  10 ,  1894,  forfumi$hing  aupplies,  etc. — Continued. 

tt(  which  oontntoto  hare  been  awarded.] 

HABDWABE— Continued. 


• 

1 

m 

4 

1 

• 

g 

1 
1 

1 
5" 

• 

1 

1 

i 
1 

8 

• 

3 

s 

> 

Pi 

i 

B 

• 
• 

«; 

• 

Fobt  of  delirery. 

1 

.a 

B 

Chicago. 

0 

'A 

.78 
5.44 

1.88 
L80 
1.62 
1.88 
2.08 
2.19 
2.88 

.65 

.74 
1.97 

1.97 

1.43 
1.74 
1.90 
9.09 
9.93 
9.M 

a.l2| 
6.83 

1.84 
L84 
1.50 
1.80 
1.99 
2.16 
2.83 
2.60 

.09 

5.18 

1.29 
1.29 
1.45 
1.78 
1.94 
2.10 
2.26 
2.60 

.53 
6.70 

L40 
L24 
1.75 
9.60 
4. 58 
1.40 
1.24 
l/i5 
2.60 
4.76 
1.60 

Lao 

1.95 
2.02 
5.07 
1.95 
L70 
2.80 
8.57 
5.67 
1.85 
2,45 
3.89 
6.47 
2.10 
2.30 
2.00 
2.65 
4.22 
7.49 
2.48 
2.15 
2.83 
4.54 
8.05 
2.85 
2.47 
3.20 
5.19 
10.22 

0.10 

1 
2 

3 

• 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

• 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

• 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
80 
81 
32 
33 

■ 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

2.08 
2.03 
2.08 
2.88 
2.78 
8.04 
8.42 
4.87 
2.57 
14.25 

.87 
1.19 

4.25 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
9.93 
9.59 
9.87 
3.18 
3.89 
2.58 
13.90 

.92 

1.24 

9.60 

1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
2.83 
2.06 
8.00 
3.3:1 
4.00 

1.94 
1.94 
1.94 
2.26 
2.59 
2.92 
8.24 
8.88 
9.14 
18.25 

.97 
1.28 

2.10 
2.15 
2.15 
2.45 
2.85 
8.20 
3.50 
4.25 

43 

li 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

. 

50 

51 

52 

.88 
1.23 

53 

54 

65 

830 
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h 

^ 


1 


3 

8 

4 
S 
0 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 

12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
88 
27 

28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 

88 

80 
40 
41 
43 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 

50 
51 
52 
58 
54 
85 
56 
57 
58 
58 
00 
61 


Abdtraot  of  propo$al$  rtoeived  and  etmUraoi^  awarded  in  CMca§o,  lU^  mmder 

[NoTB.— Flgnret  in  large  type  deaole : 
HABDWARK-CoDtinaed. 


Olam  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABB— oontiiiiied. 


Crowban,  toUd  steel,  Maorted  tlses,  per 

poiind ....Ko.. 

DMdere: 

8  Inches  long,  o.t.,whig dos.. 

lOinoheelong do... 

Drills: 

Bliicksmiths* Ko.. 

BrsMt...* do... 

Hand,  light,  for  metal do.. 


Fauoets: 

Brass,  racking,  4-inch,  looae  key. . .  .dos. . 

Wood,  oork-linea,  Ko.  2 do... 

Files,  flat: 

Bastard,  8-inoh do. 


Bastaid,  IS-inoh do... 

Bastard,  14-inoh do... 

Wood,  12-inoh do... 

Wood,14-inoh do... 

Files,  half-round,  bastard: 

8-inch do... 


10-inoh do.. 

13-inoh • do... 

Files,  mill-saw  t. 

6-lnoh • do. 


8-inoh do. 

lO-inoh do. 

13-inoh do... 

14-iikoh do... 

Files,  round,  bastard : 

6-inoh do... 


8-inoh do... 

10-inoh do... 

13-inch do... 

14-inoh do... 

Files,  square,  bastard,  13-inoh do... 


Files,  taner. 
8-inoh  .. 


do. 

8|-lnoh do. 

4-inoh do. 

4^inoh do. 

6-inoh do. 

6-inoh do. 


i 

1 
I 


04 

1 
9 

lO 
lO 


^& 


I. 


t 


CO 


4^ 


Point  of  deliTery. 


Chicago. 


9 
4 


97 
19 
19 

IS 
11 
19 


46 
61 


3ft 

9 
16 
lO 
19 


8A 
91 
97 
61 


78 


3.28 

1.63 

9.98 

L28 
1.79 

.87 


8.68 

.88 

.79 
1.68 
3.14 
1.58 
2.14 

1.03 
L88 
L88 

.68 


LS7 
1.88 

.68 

.68 

.80 

1.37 

1.88 

1.60 


40 
67 


3.60 


a 
1.07 

2.10 

2.9P 

2.12 

8.00 

L86 
1.88 
3.46 

.70 

.94 

L30 

L70 

3.40 

.70 
.94 
L30 
1.70 
3.46 
3.11 


44 
64 

76 


3.80 


1.84 


6.60 


.71 
L40 
L99 
1.40 
X90 

.99 
L30 
U61 


.79 
LI3 

i.es 


.79 
LIS 
LOS 
L40 


2.U 

LOO 
3.28 


L79 

3.98 

.94 


8.88 

.66 

.787 

L4A3 

X06 

1.469 

9.96 


4.88 


L 
LSOff 

.611 
.673 


L36 
LOOT 


.673 


L36 

L807 

L 


871 


•Kiohdlson*s  llles. 
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adverHaemeni  of  April  10,  1894,  far  fumithing  9uppUM,  etc, — Continued. 
At  which  contracta  baye  been  mwarded.] 

HABDWABE— Continned. 


leg 


1- 


* 


:^ 


M 


hi 


fi 


M 


a 


•5^ 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.871 

1.66 
2.20 


.78 
.87 
1.531 
L72 
S.18 
144 

H2 
2.18 
2.44 

LIO 

1.821 

L40 

1.70 

2.00 

.611 

.67 

.881 

.76 

.87 

.08 

1.23 

1.80 

1.70 

2.00 

.5U 

.67 

.66| 

.75 

.87 

1.28 

1.80 

L70 

2.00 

1.631 

1.72 

.26 

.28 

.26 

.28 

.271 

.31 

.82 

.86 

.30 

.44 

.65 

.62 


2.23 

1.64 
2.82 

1.17 

1.50 

.84 

.76 

LIO 

8.51 
.44 

.78 
.08 
1.54 
1.84 
2.18 
2.62 
1.54 
1.84 
2.18 
2.62 

.08 
1.18 
1.33 
1.60 
1.70 
2.16 

.511 

.62 

.66 

.80 

.86 

1.04 

L24 

1.49 

1.79 

2.15 

.6H 

.62 

.66 

.80 

.87 

1.04 

1.24 

1.49 

1.70 

2.15 

1.64 

1.84 

.26 

.80 

.25 

.80 

.271 

.33 

.32 

.38 

.89 

.47 

.55 

.66 


St.  Louis. 


0.70 
3.00 


4.25 


Chicago. 


.60 


1.70 
2.25 


.73 
1.44 
9.04 

2.64 
8.60 


1.94 
1.67 

.48 

.69 

•89 

1.16 

1.67 

.48 

.69 

.89 

1.16 

1.6(1 

1.44 

.94 
.94 
.96 
.36 
.36 
.59 


2.25 


1.25 


.85 
1.68 
2.88 
1.67 
2.88 

1.07 
1.46 
1.06 

.721 
.06 
1.86 
1.06 

,7^ 

.06 
1.86 
1.05 
L07| 

.27* 

.27* 

.80 

.86 

.42ft 

.60 


9.10 


1.25 


.85 
L67 
2.37 
1.67 
2.87 

1.07 
1.45 
1.05 

.56 

.72 

.06 

1.85 

1.05 

.56 

.72 

.05 

1.85 

1.06 

L07 

.27 
.27 
.30 
.86 
.42 
.60 


I 


2 
^ 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 

50 
51 
62 
63 
54 
56 
66 
57 
58 
60 
60 
•1 


HBPOBT    OF    THE    BECKRTART    OF    THE    INTEBIOE. 
Abttraot  ofpropotaU  rto^vtd  mtd  eontraeit  aifarded  i«  Chicago,  HI.,  mmJtr 


OUBB  Mo.  IT. 


P"!"- 

iMMona  --,.,,......-.-...--.--*-.-----. -..ila^- 

T-ponnd lo.. 

S-pDUld ilo.. 

Qatri,  moluM*.  )-lnni ilo*. 

BLurklnc do., 

MotUm,  MTew-allde do.. 

Sllttiuit.wlthbuull* do.. 

SliDleU,  matal  Iwad*,  auortcd.  loree: 

Mill do.. 

Spiko do.. 

'■■"■"■"■  !^;zzzz::;:::.: 

do.. 

do.. 

ao.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do- 

do.. 

G  isobM,  InproTod   pRtaut  rap, 

I  idiftitjo.  faijed,ya.lt-..dai. 

Huunien,  fUrlon': 

BhooSoi,  0.1 do.. 

TanJns,  lulf-brlgbt,  usorted,  3  to  91  iionDrii...do. . 

gunmen,  rlvetiiiXi  Mlid  e.  •■ : 

l-lnch da.. 

li-lnoh do.. 

ll-lnab do.. 

Hunman,  abaoinitkon',  o.  t.,  Ko.1 do.. 

Bunmcn,  (ledge,  bUoknnltiw'.KiUdft*.: 

l-poond do.. 

A-pooud do.. 

S-pound do.. 

ID-poDnd do.. 

12-poDDd do.. 

Slat,  S-pomid do.. 

Slie,  S.ponnd do.. 

Sl».  ISpoond do.. 

BamniR*,  tuk.  nphidalonir*'  petlern,  mallrabk  Iron .  doi . 

nFarponMl. 


Point  at  MiTBTj, 


9,«l  I 


>.»' 

lit. 

a.  as 

s.»' 

U-OD 

ICK 

::":::: 

■'SI   :a 
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tidvertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUhing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

*t  which  eontracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE-^Continoed. 


B 


S 

O 


I 

Hi 


I 


i 

a 

es 

■ 


I 


I 
I 

P 
•I 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 

"A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

« 
7 
8 
9 

10 
II 
12 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

2ft 
20 
27 
28 

29 

80 
31 
82 
33 
84 
3S 
86 

87 
88 
89 
40 


.\, 


8.80 


2.50 
2.50 
8.12 
8.12 


18.20 


2.25 
2.40 
2.00 


.15^ 

.24 

.80 

.40 

.50 

.00 

.95 

.4» 


Chicago. 


1.1NI 

1.96 

i.ee 

1.9« 
1.17 

.63 

8.22 
3.14 

.14 

.27| 

.25 

2.54 
2.96 
8.88 
8.58 
8.98 


.4H 
2.90 
2.55 
3.47 

2.57 


ll.ffO 

U.50 

2.20 

2.42 

2.59 

9.SI3 

.15 
.94 
.90i 
.39 

.481 
.98 

.33 
.28) 
.58 
.49 
.80 
.71 
1.84 


6.00 


.10 
.28 


8.74 

8.90 
4.06 
4.48 
5.25 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.ao 
.50 

.22 
8.7:) 
2.75 


8.50 
8.25 
8.29 
3.90 
8.29 
3.55 


2.47 
2.06 
3.04 


Chioaeo  or 
New  York. 


Chicago. 


.021 
.021 
.021 
.021 


I 


8.48 


8.48 


12.15 


2.05 
2.14 
2.23 


.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.85 
.85 

.89 
8.44 


5.60 


18.69 


a.05>, 
a.05,V 
a.Oft,*! 

a.05,V 
a.06|^ 

a.  05,^ 

a.05A 

a.05A 


a.  07  J 
a.04»8 
a.  05 

a.U5 
a.or>j  t 

a.  05 
a. 068 
0.068 
a. 068 


li.80 


.29 
.46 
.70 


INT  94 — VOL  U- 


-53 


EEPOET  OP  THE  8ECBETABY  OF  THE   INTKBIOB. 
Abitraet  ofpropotaU  rooeCned  »ni  ooHtraoU  aaarded  <«  Ckiettgt,  tU,,  ■ 
(Hon.— Pltpma  Id  lw|f)  tjpe  dcaoM 
SASJtWABJt-Cca  UnaeA. 


Cun  No.  IT. 

BASLD  VASE— OOC  tluDO 


ShlugUDg,Vo.J..., 

Unssa,  extra  bwvj,  at 
fflooh 

10-lBOh 

la-iuoti 

Udku.  heair;.  aUay : 
lO-lnoh 


[Iti|ea,Ughl,i 
e-ioBb'.'.'.'.'. 


BiDEM.  llgbt,  atnp  uid  Ti 


Iron,  b«Dd,  per  100  pminilB; 

Si:::::::::::::::::: 


M 


•&:. 


ibfii.. 


*AUioRitML 


IFot  qiuntJUH  ipuuJisa  uuij. 
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adva'tUement  of  April  10 f  1894,  for  fuimishing  aupplicSf  etc, — Continued. 

mt  which  contracta  have  heen  awardod.] 

H  ARD  W  A  RE— Continued. 


I 

I 

I 


S 

o 
a 


Pi 


I 

p 

p 

a 
t 

6 


c 

p 


»4 


Points  of  delivery. 


As  stated. 


66.57 
63.29 


Cliicago. 


e.20 


.76 
1.18 
1.68 

.68 
1.03 
1.52 


.29J 
.4U 
.S8| 

.27 J 
.33} 
.43 


5.73 
3.09 


.lU 
.11} 


6.70 
5.45 

2.75 
2.87 
3.46 

.86 

.85| 

1.12 

1.17 

L66 


.78 

.71 

1.09 

1.06 

1.49 

1.54 

.204 

'.5^ 

.277 
.330 
.434 

.15 


7.00 
7.43 
6.60 
3.60 
2.05 


.85 
1.20 
1.20 

.70 
1.07 
1.55 


.32 
.44 
.61 

.30 
.36 
.45 

.124 


1.80 
J.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.40 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 

1.60 

1.75 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1.85 
1.35 


0.0243 
a.  0220 
0.0229 

a. 0229 
a.  021 
0.021 


.314 

.44 

.62 

.291 

.36 

.46 


1.74 

1.59 
1.59 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.59 
1.40 
1.49 
1.49 
1.40 


1.74 
1.40 
1.39 
1.89 
1.34 
1.34 


1 
2 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


o  Per  pound. 


6  Chicago  delivery. 


0  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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Abstract  of  propotah  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  Chicago,  IlLf  under  advertiee- 
ment  of  Apnl  10,  1S94,  forfumiehing  eupplies,  e^c— Continued. 

[NoTB.~FigiirM  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

29 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


CLAas  No.  17. 
BABDWABB-Hsontinaed. 


Iron,  flat-bar,  per  100  pounds : 

Vj   ^Z  •••■*•  ••••••  •••tlv*  • 

by  2} do.. 

by  4 do.. 

^by  21 do.. 

■^  by  2$ do.. 

by  3^  ••••••.••••*•  .no. . 

ly  I do.. 

by  I do.. 

by  1 do.. 

byli do.. 

by  2^ do.. 

Vj    ^9    •••••••■•••«••■  (1 V •  • 

_  Dy  I do.. 

''b  by  li do.. 

ffi  by  if do. . 

r  Dyi do.. 

byl do.. 

U V    as   ••••••■••■••■•  •  U\l •  m 

U Y   Xy   ••*••••*•*•■•••  UU •  • 

"j    ^   •••■•••••••••••« ilv • • 

by  2i do. . 

by  if do.- 

Iron,    half'  round,    -per    100 
pounds: 

'•inch lbs. 

•inch do.. 

*aUv'iI  •«••••••••••••»  •  UU  •  • 

I'inoh  ................do.. 

•inch do.. 

'incn ............... .Qo. . 

'in cQ  ................UO.. 

14-inch  ...............do.. 

If-inch do.. 

Iron,  Juniata,  per  100  pounds : 

xVby2 lbs. 

u  uy  i  ••«•■•••••••••••  do • . 

"V   m  •*••••••«•••••••  UO  •  • 

DjT  X  •••••••••••••••■  flO •  • 

,  by  1 do.. 

Iron,  (fuuiata,  sheet,  galvan- 
ized, 28-lnch,  i>er  100  pounds : 

No.  24 lbs. 

No.  25 do.. 

No.  26 do.. 

No.  27 do.. 

Iron,  Jnniata.  sheet,  28-iiich, 
No.  25.  per  100  pounds.. lbs. 


% 


0 


1,600 
lilOO 
700 
•OO 
TOO 
400 
400 

:ioo 

400 
7!il5 

1,700 
900 

1,400 
HOO 
600 
MOO 
lOO 
400 
5O0 

eoo 

9,300 
13,000 

il,900 

],»00 
OOO 

9,600 
TOO 
300 


900 

950 
l,SOO 
9,700 
9,IOO 

400 
1,700 

900 

too 

700 
*JOO 
300 
300 
400 


900 

300 

l.OOO 

500 

700 


t 


i 


1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
1.43 
1.33 
1.33 
1.93 
1.18 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.33 
1.13 
1.13 
1.33 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 


8.63 
9.63 
1.78 
1.63 
1.53 
1.43 
1.43 
1.43 
1.43 

1.53 
1.98 
1.93 
1.33 
1.38 


3.13 
3.37 
3.37 
3.54 

9.54 


;3 

i 


s 

m 

3 
S 


B 

0 


Hi 

n 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


* 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 

1.55 

1.70 

1.35 

1.70 

1.85 

1.60 

1.25 

1.55 

1.20 

].60 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.70 

1.35 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.70 

1.95 

1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.50 

1.15 

1.60 

L15 

1.60 

1.15 

3.00 

2.65 

2.25 

1.00 

2.10 

1.75 

2.10 

1.75 

1.85 

1.50 

1.85 

1.50 

1.85 

1.60 

1.85 

1.50 

1.85 

1.65 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

3.50 

3.20 

3.75 

3.40 

3.75 

3.40 

4.00 

3.05 

3.75 

3.85 

1.35 
1.35 
1.85 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.85 
1.45 
1.45 
1.35 
1.30 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
L45 
1.24 
1.24 
1.45 
1.35 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 


3.50 

2.65 
1.90 
1.84 
1.84 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.80 
1.60 
1.60 
1.85 
1.85 


3.14 
3.38 
3.37 
3.6U 

3.55 


1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
L34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
1.34 
].tf5 
1.44 
1.44 
1.34 
1.29 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.44 
1.24 
1.24 
1.44 
1.34 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 


2.74 
1.99 
1.84 
1.84 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 

2.19 
1.8U 
1.74 
1.84 
1.74 


3.14 
3.  a? 
3.37 
3.59 

3.37 


3.10 
3.30 
3.40 
3.50 


3.07 
.3.98 
3.90 
3.51 


3.  SO        3.19 


S 

B 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

20 

27 

28 

29 

80 


31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 
46 
47 
48 

49 


For  qnantitiea  specified  only. 
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Ahsiraci  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  ChicagOy  HL,  under  advertisement 
of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiahing  auppliea,  etc, — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wbfoh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


I 


2 
8 

i 
5 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IB 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 


34 

85 
36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 


43 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 


48 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Iron,  per  100  pounds : 
Nail-rod,  ordinary 

slse lbs.. 

Norway,  §  by  1 .  .do. . . 
Norway,    1   inch 

square lbs.. 

Han-oval,  |-inoh .  do . . . 
Half -oral,  {-incb .  do. . . 
Oval,    i   to   1    inch, 

assorted lbs.. 

Iron,     round,     per     100 
pounds: 
^inch............lbs. . 

"  -inch do... 

^inch do... 

-incb do... 

J-inch ......do... 

iVi'it^b do... 

Vinch  ...........do... 

•inch .....do... 

-inch  ...........  do ... 

■inch do... 

l^inch do... 

l|-iuch do... 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  pounds : 

^inch  thick lbs. . 

i-inch  thiclc do. . . 

A-inch  thick  ....do... 

No.  IG do. . . 

No.  20 do... 

No.  24 do... 

No.  26 do. . . 

Iron,  sq.,  per  100  pounds: 

|-iuoh Ibrt. . 

■inch  ...........do... 

i-inch  ...........do.. . 

[-inch ......do... 

[-inch do... 

[-inch do... 

1^-inch  ..........do... 

Iron,     Swede,     per    100 
pounds: 

'  by  \  inch lbs. . 

by  I  inch do... 

by  1  inch do... 

by  h  inch do... 

by  1  inch do. . . 

by  li  inches  . .  .do. . . 

by  2  Inches do. . . 

_  by  2^  inches  . .  -do. . . 
Knives  and  forks,  cocoa 
handle,    with    bolster* 
per  pair pairs.. 


Knives,  butcher,  O-incb, 
cocoa  handle,  without 
bolster dos.. 


9i 


700 

l,8ftO 
TOO 
700 

800 


1,800 
9,535 
7,1'J5 
5,7*J5 
9,050 
!J,S45 
r,650 
9,4!J5 
3,!2*J5 
*J,400 
l,ilOO 
700 

1,000 
900 
lOO 
300 
900 
900 
450 

lOO 

SOO 

1,4'J5 

4,900 

i.roo 

400 


95 

75 

300 

475 

],600 

1,500 

700 

750 


9»503 


r 


1 


« 

o 


OB 

S 
el 

M 
Z 


GO 


hi 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.00 
3.15 

3.10 

1.98 
1.58 

1.73 


1.63 
1.53 
1.43 
1.33 
1.33 
i;93 
l.il3 
1.18 
1.18 
1.13 
1.13 
1.13 

2.18 
1.69 
1.58 
2.18 
2.18 
2.24 
2.33 

1.63 
1.43 
1.33 
1.93 
1.18 
1.13 
1.13 


5.00 
3.70 

3.50 
2.25 
2.10 

2.25 


2.00 
1.00 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

62.20 
/»1.90 
61.00 
62.20 
62.40 
62.50 
62.60 

2.00 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 


38 


3.89 
3.39 
3.39 
3.14 

3.09 
3.09 
3.09 


.071 
.08) 
.09} 


L17 


62.40 
61.85 
62.15 
3.70 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 


a  4. 60 
3.25 

3.15 
l.OO 

1.75 

1.75 


1.65 
1.55 
1.45 
1.85 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.00 
2.20 
2.30 
2.40 

1.65 
1.45 
1.35 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
1.15 


4.75 
4.75 
.^45 
3.65 
3.25 
3.20 
3.15 
3.15 


3.00 
3.22 

3.12 
1.99 
1.84 

1.84 


1.64 
1.54 
1.44 
1.39 
1.39 
1.34 
1.34 
1.29 
1.29 
1.24 
1.24 
L24 

1.90 
1.75 
1.60 
1.90 
9.15 
2.35 
2.45 

1.64 
1.44 
1.39 
1.34 
1.29 
1.24 
1.24 


4.50 

4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.22 
3.12 
3.12 
3.12 


4.50 
3.18 

1.99 
1.84 

1.89 


1.74 
1.64 
1.54 
1.44 
1.44 
1.34 
l.:»4 
1.29 
1.29 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 

1.83 
1.58 
1.58 
1.83 

2.19 

2.29 

9.34 

1.74 
1.54 
1.44 
1.34 
1.29 
1.24 
1.24 


2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 


3.98 

3.18  I 

.3.08 

9.98 

9.98 


2.06 
2.00 
2.06 
2.06 
2.16 
9.96 
2.36 


.07 

.08J 

.09i 

.m 

.13 


.85 
1.37 


.0495 

.0750 

.0925 

.099 

.13^ 


1.23 
.82 


9«5 
5^« 


08 


741 


I 


^ 

s 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
2J 
30 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 


.09 

.07^  42 

■     43 

44 

45 

46 


.08i 
.lOi 
.11 
.14} 


.70 
1.051 


47 
48 


a  Slit  nail-rod. 


bSoft  steel. 


*  For  quantities  specified  only. 
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I 


2 
8 

i 

5 
6 
7 
8 

0 

10 
11 
12 

13 
li 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

2r 

22 

28 

24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
30 
40 
41 


42 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 


Ahiiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  iu  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figaret  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— CoDtinued. 


CULSS  No.  17. 
HABDWAiUE— oontinned. 


Knives : 

Carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handle, 
per  ^lir pairs.. 


Chopping,  iron  handle dos. 

Knives,  drawing,  o.  s.,  carpenters' : 
10-inch, doz. 

12-inch do.. 


Knives : 

Horseshoeing do.. 


Hunting,  6-inch,  scorer,  ehony 
handle,  with  bolster doz. . 

Shoemakers',  sqaarepoint,No.  3, 
dos 


Skinning,  6-inoh,  cocoa  handle, 
without  bolster doz . , 


Ladles,  melting,  5-inch  bowl. . .do. . 

Lachets,  thumb,  Roggen   pattern, 

heavy doz. 


Lead,  in  bars lbs.. 

Locks,   closet,   S^-inch,  iron  bolt, 

dead,  2  keys doz.. 

I^oeks,  drawer,  2^  by  2  inched,  iron, 

2  keys doz.. 

Locks,mineral  knob  iron  bolt,2  keys : 
Rim,  4-inch doz.. 


Rim,  4|-inch doz. 

Rim,  5-inch. .............. .do.. 

Rim,  6-inch do.. 

Mortise,  3^-inch do.. 


Looks,  pad,  brass,  3-tumblor,  2  keys 
each,  asMorted  combinations  on 
each  shipping  order doz.. 


Mnllets.  c^arpenters',  hickory,  round, 

6by4inch doz.. 

Nails,  wire  steel,  porlOOpoundH: 

Casing,  6d, lbs.. 

Casing,  8d do... 

Casing,  12d do... 

6d do... 

8d do... 

lOd do... 

12d do... 

20d do... 

80d do... 

60d do... 

Fence,  8d do... 


1 


S 

0 


14S 

JO 
39 

8 


53 
14 

rs 

90 

19ff 

19 

19 

109 

135 
33 
94 
14 

63 


1,300 

3,600 

1,900 

11,975 

99,600 

44,roo 

N,950 
95,N50 
10,800 
10,100 

4,O50 
490 


2s 


S.  H.  Crana. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.44 

.47 

.57 

.73 

3.50 

8.04 


2.88 
2.70 


3.75 


1.28 
L25 

.25) 

.03) 

.87 


2.2.T 
2.45 
1.03 
3.09 
2.09 
4.29 
3.J9 
4.49 
3.90 
2.80 


1.48 

XI. 99 
1.84 
1.69 
L84 
1.69 
L59 
1.54 
L44 
1.34 
1.34 
1.09 
L60 


2.15 
2.00 
1.85 
2.00 
1.85 
L75 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
L25 
1.85 


.44 
•53 

.92 

8.38 

3.69 

2.05 


2.89 
L58 

.62 


L83 
1.97 

.25 
.32 
.041 


St. 
Paul 


.07 
L58 

1.60 
1.68 

2.00 
9.36 

2.58 
3.42 

5.12 

1.72 
9.00 


1.47 

♦1.95 
1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.65 
1.55 
1.50 
1.40 

i.ao 

1.30 
1.05 
L65 


1.95 
1.80 
1.65 
1.80 
1.65 
1.55 
1.50 
1.40 
I.30 
1.30 
I.05 
1.05 


Kansas  Omaha, 
City    SiouxC. 


9.00 
1.85 
1.70 
1.85 
1.70 
1.60 
1.55 
1.45 
1JI5 
1.35 
I.IO 
1.70 


9.05 
l.OO 
1.75 
1.90 
1.75 
1.65 
I.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.15 
1.75 


X  Add  5  cents  per  keg  for  St.  Paul  delivery;  16  cents  per  keg  for  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  delivery ;  21 
cents  per  keg  for  Kansas  City  delivery. 

*  St.  Paul  delivery  at  Chicago  prices;  add  10  cents  per  keg  for  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  delivery;  add 
Soents  per  keg  Kansas  City  delivery. 
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adveriiiemmit  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUMng  Bupplies,  ete.-— Continued. 


at  whioh  contracts  hftve  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE-Continacd. 

• 

ml 

.'2 
4 

1 

r 

• 

9 
a 

M 

ti 

i 

h 

Is 

Points  of  deli-very. 

1 

'Sbw  York. 

Chicago. 

St.  Lonis. 

Chicago. 

Kew  York  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

.441 

.82 

.85 
3.94 
3.57 

9.99 

9.46 

2.85 

.69 

L81 

.40 

.47 

.401 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3.00 
7.88 
3.04 
0.87 

2.45 
2.55 
2.00 

2.15 
2.55 

.54 
.54 
.85 

1.65 

8.50 
8.84 
8.84 
8.67 

5 

6 

7 

2.75 

8.60 

8 
0 

1.70 

10 
11 

12 

• 

13 
14 

• 

1.48 

15 
16 

17 

4.40 

2.02 

1.08 

8.25 

18 

.25i 

•  w* 

.86 
.54 

1.54 
1.70 

2.37 

2.85 

3.18 

3.48 

4.32 
1.77 

2.55 
2.82 
8.25 

L40 

fl.89 
1.74 
1.59 
1.74 
1.59 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 
1.94 
1.94 
.99 
1.59 

.39 

18 

.04 

20 
21 

1.05 

22 

23 

1.56 

2.85 
S.75 

4.50 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

20 
30 

81 
82 

83 
84 

4.90 

8.00 

6.25 
8.50 
2.75 
2.50 
4.75 

6.15 
4.40 
4.05 
8.75 

85 
86 

L58 

2.04 
1.80 
1.74 
1.80 
L74 
L64 
L50 
L40 
L80 
1.80 
1.14 
1.74 

*  *•..■■■.. 

87 
88 
80 
40 

41 

2.10 
1.05 
1.80 
1.06 
1.80 
1.70 
1.66 
1.55 
1.45 
L45 
1.20 
L80 

• 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

25 

58 

t  Add .  203  cents  per  keg  for  Kansas  City  dolirery ;  add  22|  cents  per  keg  for  Omaha  and  Sionx  CHj 
deliyery ;  add  6|  cents  per  keg  for  St.  Panl  delirery. 
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Ah$tract»  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  HL,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE -Continued. 


I 


J25 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
36 

36 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
40 


Class  No.  17. 
HASDWABK— continued. 


Kails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

Fence,  lOd lbs 

Fence,  12d.. do. 

Finishing,  6d...... do. 

Finishing,  8d do. 

NaOs,  horseshoe,  per  100 pounds: 

No.  6 do. 

No.  7 do. 

No.  8 do. 

Nails,  per  100  pounds: 

Wire,  lath,  3d,  steel do. 

Oxsboe.  No. 5 ....do. 

Wire,  snlngle,  4d,  steel do. 

Wire,  wrought,  6d,  steel do. 

Wire,  wrought,  8d,  steel do . 

Nuts,  iron,  square: 

Fori-inch  bolt....' do. 

For  jAr-inch  bolt.... do. 

For  l-lnoh  bolt do. 

For  |-inch  bolt do. 

For  A-lnch  bolt do. 

For  finch  bolt do. 

For  |-inch  bolt do. 

For  l-inoh  bolt do. 

Oilers,  sine,  medium  size dos 


Oilstones,  Washita , 


Packing: 
Hemp 


..do. 


.lbs. 


Rubber,  ^inoh do. 

Rubber,  ^Vinch do. 

Kubber,  jinch do. 

Yam  (cotton  waste) do. 

Paper,  per  quire: 

Emery  (assorted) qrs 

Sand  (assorted) do. 

Pencils,  carpenters* dos 

Picks,  mill do. 

Pinking  irons,  1-inch do. 

Pipe,  iron : 

jhlnch feet 

l-inoh do- 


t 

eS 

I 

53 


9,  too 
ft,400 
1,300 
9,100 

9,585 
9,950 
1,300 

5,750 

300 

10,500 

1,150 

1,995 

185 
150 
830 
1,085 
405 
»05 
405 
TOO 

sr 


14 


975 


980 
195 

650 


163 
400 
144 


9 


I 


2 

5 

• 

a 

^ 

% 

|u 

< 

M 

M 

s 

• 

P 

• 

B 

• 
• 

m 

• 

• 

^ 

4 

s 

i^ 


370 
1,550 
4,900 


1  59 
1.54 
2.10 
1.99 

e8.74 
<?8.74 
«8.74 

2.29 
e9.74 
1.99 
1.09 
1.89 

.0698 
.0098 
.0398 
.0268 
.0248 
.0208 
.0208 
.0208 
.49 


9.09 


.10| 
.08} 


.Hi 
Hi 

.lll 

.0840 

.0760 

.131 
.094 
.lOl 
.29* 


.49 

.0167 
.0209 
.0306 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioago. 


.19 
.08 


.13 
.08 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.07 


1.76 
1.70 
2.35 
2.15 

18. 75 
17.25 
16. 5U 

2.45 
21.00 
2.15 
2.15 
2.05 

.07 

.07 

.044 

.03 

.03 

.027 

.024 

.022 


.01} 
.021 
.03} 


.024 

.03 

.044 


13.00 
11.00 
10.00 


.06 

.0385 

.0310 

0919 

.6187 

.0180 

.0180 

.0180 


t 
1.S5 
1.50 
2.15 
1.95 

0^3. 46 
612.28 

•  11. 70 

2.25 
S15.21 
1.96 
1.95 
1.85 


.40 
.52 

a.  23} 


.50 

.011 

.02 

.0294 


*  Add  5  cents  per  ke«;  for  St.  Paul  delivery.  Add  16  cents  per  keg  for  Omaha  and  Siotix  Ci^  deUvory. 
Add  21  cents  per  keg  for  Kansas  City  deliverr. 

t  St.  PhmI  delivery  at  Chicago  prices.  Add  10  cents  per  keg  fofr  Omaha  and  Sionz  Cl^  delivery. 
Add  5  cents  per  keg  for  TTnnsas  City  delivery. 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  lS94f  for  furniahing  supplies,  etc. — Continned. 

ftt  which  (Kmtraots  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWARE— Continued. 


S.  H.  Crane. 

Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

James  H.  Channon. 

S 
o 

• 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

p 

m 

i 

cc 

• 

1 

P 

• 

• 

« 
o 

:9 

• 

S 

9 

.a 

• 
• 

• 

1 

pa 

S 

1 

d 

1 

1 

P. 
o 

1 

• 
• 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

QQ 

• 

« 

a 

2 

9 

•2  • 

• 

o 

3 
o 

u 
o 

• 
• 

i 
i 

• 

CQ 

Chicago. 

1 

l.ftft 

l.ftO 
9.1ft 
1.9ft 

1.60 
l.ftft 
9.90 
SI.OO 

1.6ft 

l.flO 

9.0ft 

1.49 
1.44 

^ 

1.70 
1.65 
2.30 
2.10 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 

2.40 

1.64 
1.50 
2.24 
2.04 

10.52 
0.68 
0.32 

2.34 
11.75 
2.U4 
2.01 
1.04 

.071 
.071 
.0370 
.0236 

1 

2 

9.09' 

jl 

1.89 

«fl.llJS .- 

4 

----- 
10.00 

5 

U.«Oe».ftfti 

O.OOeK-»-'S; 

6 

7 

9.3ft 

9.30 

!1..*1A 



9.19 

8 

^  1 

**•*( 

10.  UO 

0  8.Tft 



0 

1.9ft 
1.99 
1.8ft 

9.00      9.A.% 

...J 

1.89 

....... 

"."si" 

.45 
.50 

2.10 
1.00 
1.80 

7.15 

6.45 

4.06 

3.45 

1.05 

1.80 

1.60 

1.60 

10 

9.00 
1.90 

9.0ft 
1.9ft 

f 

1.89 
1.79 

.060 
.054 
.  0.'{0 

11 

****i 

12 

1 

13 

"**'i"***' 

u 

15 

i . 

.026 

.024 

.021 

.02 

.02 

.ftO 

.63 

1.75 
.08i 

.    •   •    •  . 

10 

:::::'::::::::::::: 

.0214 

.oiro 

.01C» 
.0160 

17 

18 

• 



10 

'**'! 



?0 

.60 

......... 

.  56 

21 

a.  21 
a. 15} 
a.31i 

22 
2:1 
24 

.13 
.12 
.00 
.08 

•  ■  •  • 

•  *  •  » 

.00 

.12 
.12 
.i2 

25 
28 

27 

,1? 

.08i 
.OHJ 
.081 

28 
20 
30 
31 

' 

.12 
.12 

.081 

••«*•• 

32 

X\ 

. .  . 

34 

.ou 

C.13 
e.09 

.13 

.1060 

85 
36 

.09 

.10 

.10(59 

37 

dV.ift 

.  11 



6.6ft 

:i8 

7.40 

rfl.50 

da.oo 

d3.50 

a.  30 

.12i 

30 
40 
41 
42 

.80 

4S 

.55 

43 

.016 

h.A«3 

.01} 

.0210 

.0321 

44 

.02    \b,Olii7 

'.'.'.'.'.C'.'.V.. 

45 

.029  2>.A^Ntt 

46 

1       i 

t  Add  20^  cents  per  keg  for  Kansas  Citv  delivery;  ndd 
City  delivery ;  add  o^  cents  per  keg  for  St.  J?anl  delivery. 
a  Per  pound.  b  On  board  oars.  c  New  7ork. 


22^  cents  per  keg  for  Omaha  and  Sionx 
d  Per  gross.  s  Chicago  only. 


842 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhBiraot  of  propo$al$  received  and  eoniracte  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU.,  mmder 

[Note.— Fignret  in  lArge  type  denote  i 
HASDWARB-ConUnned. 


B 

a 


1 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
10 

17 
18 
ID 

ao 

21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
34 
85 
30 
87 

88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWAMB— oontinned. 


Pipe,  iron: 

li-inch * feet.. 

ijh-inch do... 

2-inoh do... 

Pipe,  lead,  medium  weight,  per  pound : 

|-incU ,^ do... 

{•incli do... 

1-inch do... 

l^inch do... 

If-inch do... 

Pltoes,  fore,  2|  inch,  doable-iron,  c.  a No.. 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  o.  a. : 

1-inch pairs.. 

li-inoh do... 

It-inch do... 

Planes,  o.  s. : 

Jack,  2|<inoh,  doable-iron No.. 

Jointer,  2f  inch,  donble-iron do... 

Planes,  match : 

|- inch,  plated ^ pairs.. 

1-inch,  plated do... 

Planes,  plow,  beech  wood,  screw-arm,  fall  set  of  irons,  c  s., 

with  handle No.. 

Planes,  skew-rabbet: 

|-inch do... 

1-inch do... 

l|-inoh do... 

Planes,  smooth,  2|-inoh,  double-iron,  c.  a do... 

Pliers,  c.  8.,  heavy : 

Flat-nose,  7-inch... dos.. 

Bonnd-nose,  7-ineh do... 

Side-cutting,  7-inoh do... 

Punches: 

C.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  0 do . . . 

Conductors*,  assorted  shapes  of  holes do... 

Botary  spring,  4  tubes do... 

Spring, harness, aasorted, 8, 7, and 8  tube do... 


I 

I 


3,895 

700 

9,ftOO 

90 

ftO 

970 

140 

357 

7ff 


JO 

ft 
« 

I9« 

60 


9 
9 

6 

ft 

49 

13 

109 


4i 
3 

8 

tn 

4A 

6 
4 


& 


8 

H 


3 

s 


ti 

8 

S 

i 


Point  of  deUreiy. 


Chicago. 


.04 
.06 
.0600 

.0410 

.0410 

.0410 

.0410 

.0410 

.83 

.42 


.8199 
•3199 
•3190 

.74 
.29 

1.04 
.42 


.62 
.62 

1.89 

.23 
.23 
.27 
.02 
.20 


1.68 
L68 
6.43 

.63 

6.89 

4.64 
1.89 


.041 
.05| 
.07 


.068 
.073 
.099 


t.  J 
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advei'iUenient  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumUhing  9upplie9,  etc. — CoDtinned. 

at  which  contracta  have  heen  awarded.] 

HABDWARB— Centbraed. 


James  B.  Clow. 

• 

GO 

1 
1 

1 

• 

d 

• 

1 

1 

• 
• 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

St  Louis. 

9 

.0387 
.0583 
.08 

.0419 
.0410 
.0419 
.0410 
.0419 
.94 

.33 
.83 
.83 

.87 
L18 

.53 

.53 

2.00 

.23 
.23 
.25 
.70 

8.87 

8.87 

7.28 
•     9.00 

.W 

4.49 

4.49 
1.86 

.0423 

!0722 

.0436 
.0486 
.0436 
.0486 
.0436 

.031 

.0479 

.06* 

.088 

:SSt 

.087 
.037 
.087 
.037 
.037 

1 

2 

•  •••••  ••••••••] 

8 

.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.0395 
.85 
.87 

.88 
.83 
.40J 

.76 

.28 

l.OO 

.42 

.54 

.54 

L76 

.99 
.99 
.96 
.69 

.25 

1.59 

3.60 
1.59 

3.00 
6.44 

.52 

.51 

5.40 

4.49 
1.87 

4 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

i 

8 

.48 

.89 

1.00 

.87 
.87 
.87 

.41 
•93 

.90 

.52 

1.06 

1.09 

.61 
.01 

2.36 

'.m 

.82 

.82 

.64 

.91 

.73 

i 

0 

• 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 



15 

''•*••**••••*' 

16 
17 
18 

10 
20 

21 

.............. 

92 

5.00 

23 

• 

24 

?5 

?6 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 

32 

33 

35 
36 

.68 

8.78 
5.05 
4.45 
1.06 

•40 

4.25 
4.75 
4.40 

.67 

L40 

37 
38 

39 
41) 

41 
42 

43 

844 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$iraot  of  propotaU  received  and  oontraote  atcarded  in  Ckieaffo,  TU,,  under 

[NoTB.~FlgorM  in  large  type  denote  rstee 
HARDWARE— Continned. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

i 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
4U 
42 

41 
43 
44 

45 
46 


Clam  No.  17. 
BACDWABB— continned. 


RMMt  horse: 

14-incb dos 

16-lnoh do. 

Raspsv  wood: 

Flat,  12-inch do. 

Flat,  14-incb do. 

Half-round,  12'inch do. 

Holf-ronnd,  14-inoh do. 

Rivet  sets : 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do. 

RtvetA  and  bora,  oopper,  No.  8: 

^•inob lbs 

|-inch do. 

X-inch do. 

{•inch do. 

l>inob do. 

Riveta  and  burs,  iron,  No.  8,  flat-head: 

^inch lbs 

inch do. 

inch do. 

inch do. 

inch do. 

Rivets,  iron,  No.  8,  flat- head : 

' -inch do. 

inch do. 

•Inch do.. 

-inch do.. 

Rivets,  iron,  flat-bead: 

^  by  2  inches....... •..•••...•...... do.. 

by  4  inches do.. 

ly  U  inches do.. 

by  2  inches do.. 

by  24  inches do.. 

by  Sl  inches do.. 

by  4  inches do. . 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packaj^os  of  1, 000 : 

lO-ounce M. 

12>onnce .'..do.. 

16-ounce .do.. 

24-onnce do. . 

32onnoe do.. 

Rnles,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,    fall  brass 
bound,  dosen . 


i 


94 
30 

1 
1.*! 
13 
19 

11 
lO 


rs 

916 
939 
990 
I40 

9ft 
1ft 
37 
30 
37 

48 
ft.'» 
4» 

979 
109 
490 
460 
440 
990 
ftSft 

31 
34 
1ft 

ft 

94 


a 

i 

.a 
H 


J 


Point  of  delivery. 


2.00 

4.14 

2.80 
8.07 
2.80 
8.07 

1.39 
1.89 


.177 
.177 
.177 
.177 
.177 

.lOA 
•lOA 
.10.^ 
.10  A 
.10^ 

.10  A 

.10,=^ 
.lOrS 
.  lOi'tf 

.039 
.039 
.036 
.03'! 

.036 
•036 

.074 
.083 
.008 
.122 
.151 

2.10 
8.19 


Chicago. 


5.08 
7.04 

8.00 
5.08 
3.08' 
4.24 


8.85 
4.65 

2.57 
8.54 
2.57 
8.54 


.051 
.Ofti 
.048 

.048 
.03.t 
•033 
.03   . 

.03 
.03 
•03 
•03 


I 

to 


2.772 
8.842 

3.274 
8.684 
3.274 
8.681 


1.25 
2.20 
1.25 
2.20 

•  17| 

.17 

.17i 
•17i 
.171 

.10 
•lO 

.10 
.10 
.10 

.06 

.a'>06( 

.05 
.05 


.07 

.08 


2.06 


] 
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adverti$€mtnt  of  April  10, 1894,  for fumishing  tuppliea,  etc, — Continaed. 

«t  which  oontracto  have  been  awarded.] 

HABDWAIU&L  OoBtiniied. 


i 

1 

•H 

o 

« 

«S 

a 

►. 

S 

Hi 

a 

• 

9j 

A 

"S 

• 

> 

Cd 

g 

I 

o 


i 


e 

o 

•s 


I 

a 


I' 

a 

s 

I 


2.01 
3.26 
4.01 

4.50 

2.81 
8.15 
8.88 
4.33 
2.81 
8.15 
3.88 
4.34 

1.57 

1.81 


.06 
.051 
.06 
.06 

•■^ 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.08 

.OM 

.lOi 

.13 

.16i 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


2.92 
3.50 
4.00 
4.85 

2.82 
3.39 
3.88 
4.66 
2.82 
3.30 
3. 88 
4.66 

1.25 

1.25 


.0395 

.0395 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.037 

.071 
.081 
.10 

1.96 


9.87 
3.96 

*J.6A 
3.60 
3.65 
3.6{l 

1.15 
1.10 


1.71 

2.00 
3.71 
2.00 


8.43 
4.75 

3.07 
4.28 
8.07 
4.23 

1.12} 
1.121 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.078 
.078 
.078 
.078 
.078 

.057 
.054 
.048 
.048 


8.78 
6.28 

3.05 
4.19 
8.05 
4.19 


.06 
.051 
.05 
.05 

.044 

.041 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.07* 
.0^ 

.16i 


Chicago 

or 

New  York. 


2.03 
4.06 

2.84 
3.90 
2.84 
3.00 


St.  Louis. 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 


i 

a 

s 
'A 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SECREIAEY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstraci  of  propoaaU  received  and  oonlraots  awarded  in  Chicago,  /H., 

[KOTB.— Flgarea  in  large  type  denote 
HA  RD  WARE— Cktntinued. 


i 

i 


1 
2 

8 
4 

5 
0 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

2S 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
38 
34 
85 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 

53 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABK— contiuaed. 


Saw  blades,  batchers'  bow,  20-iiich dos. 

Saw-sets : 

Fororoftsont  saws do.. 

For  handsaws do.. 

Saws: 

Back  (or  tenon),  12-inob doi. 

Bracket do.. 

Buck,  framed,  complete,  80-inch  blade do . . 

Saws.oiroTilar: 

8-inch,  rip No. 

20-inoh,  crosscut do.. 

24-inch,  oroascnt do.. 

80-inch,  crosscut do.. 

34-inch,  crosscut do.. 

84-inch,  rip do.. 

60-inch,  rip do.. 

Saws,  crosscut,  6-foot,  tangs  riveted  on do. . 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch : 

6  to  8 points  to  the  inch doz. 

7  to  0  point*  to  the  inch do.. 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do.. 

Saws: 

Keyhole,  12-inoh  compass do.. 

Heat,  butchers*  bow,  20-inch do.. 

Rip,  28-inch,  5  points do.. 

Scales: 

Butchers',  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square  dish, 

30.poiuid,  by  ounces No. 

Counter,  62-pound do.. 


I 

s 


•i 


2^ 


4k 

9 
53 


1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
I40 


57 


15 


11 

4 
13 


11 

5 


^ 


i 


& 

p 


o 

pi 


Point  of  ddivery. 


ChicagOw 


2.14 


9.89 
9.64 

5.64 
5.99 

8.98 

11.44 
5.04 


.90 
8.15 
6.40 
7.90 
9.80 
9.80 
63.25 
1.44 


10.89 
8.90 


10.89 
8.90 


10.89 
8.00 


L59 


10.18 


18.60 
9.95 


2.08 
5.84 


.96 

4.00 

5.70 

8.50 

10.50 

10.50 

68.00 


6.29 

ca9 


7.40 

9.A9 

3.4B 
3.75 


LM 

8w96 

5.96 

8.40 

10.10 

10.90 

72.59 

L48 


5.44 

6w87 

10.97 


5w44 

ft.  87 
10.97 


ft.  44 

6.87 

lat? 


1.7B 

ia82 

11.67 
2.87 


I 
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adrtrtisement  of  ApHl  10 ^  1894^  for  fumUhing  BuppHea,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contrmcto  haxe  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 
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00 

1 

s 
I 

1 

• 

1 

6 

1 

1 

*        • 

1 

1 

• 

s 

p 

a 

6 

• 

Foiuta  of  delirery. 

1 

Chicago. 

Chicacoor 
KewYork. 

St.  LoiUt. 

All  pointa. 

Chicago. 

i 

.81 
3.66 

ia37 
6.60 

7.94 
10.59 

3.17 

8.77 

8.82 

I 

2 
8 

6.00 

8.08 

4 

7.99 

7.70 

5 
6 

7 

8 
0 

5.75 
4.98 
8.40 

.78 

3.78 

d.35 

8.99 

194>3 

19.93 

•4.69 

1.3» 

1.76 

8.40 
7.00 
6.60 
3.60 
12.15 

8.40 
7.00 
6.60 
3.60 
12.15 

8.40 
7.00 
6.60 
3.60 
12.15 

1.21 

10.03 
8.50 

14.28 
7.60 
8.00 

4.99 
4.99 
3.75 
5.95 
3.74 

.90 

3.81 

5.38 

7.07 

10.04 

10.04 

64.75 

1.38 

1.49 

10.74 
9.99 

10.74 
9.99 

10.74 
9.99 

L75 

11.90 
9.26 

12.74 
11.13 

9.97 

5.25 

5.75 
5.50 
4.75 
4.25 
3.00 

.90 

8.89 

5.85 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

64.00 

.84 

1.62 

8.50 

4.00 

6.00 

7.50 

10.00 

12.70 

8.50 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

12.70 

8.50 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

12.70 

1.50 

2.00 

2.60 

4.75 

10.39 

13.25 

8.98 

8.50 

12.00 

14.25 

4.94 

5.18 

1.16 

3.90 

5.58 

8.07 

10. 12 

10.12 

65.37 

1.46 

7.50 
10.34 
11.86 

7.50 
10.34 
U.86 

7.50 
10.34 
11.86 

9.69 

13.08 
10.68 

13.96 

10 

• 

.  .90 

8.75 

6.40 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

05.00 



11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

1 

16 

17 

18 

v^\,^v^v/y^v^v^'^'^', 

19 

} 

20 

21 

22 

S3 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
83 
34 
85 
86 

• 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 

4.3 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

2.40 
5.50 

50 
51 

'  52 

3.9ft 

53 

848 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago^  III.,  under 

[KoTB.— Figares  in  Uurge  type  denote  ntae 
HARDW  ABB— Continued. 


I 

a 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

8 
7 
8 
0 
10 

n 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
I'O 

•Jl 

J2 

23 
24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
»0 

:u 

82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Clasb  No.  17. 
BAUD  w  ABJ£— con  tin  uod. 


Scalee,  bay  and  cattle,  platform  8  by  14  feet: 
4-ton No. 

6- ton do.. 

Scales,  letter,  34-oance do.. 

Sculos,  plotfomi : 

Counter,  240- uound do . . 

1,000-poand  an>p-Iever, on  whee1ii...do.. 

1 , 500-pound,  drup-lover,  on  wheels. .  .do. . 

2,000-pouud.  drop-lover, on  wheels. . .do. . 

ScaloA,  spring  balauco,  24-i)Ound,  heavy,  with 

liook No. 

Scissors,  ladies*,  G-iucli,  a  s.,  full  size,  good 
quality doz. 

Screw-drivers: 

0-inoh  steel  blade do.. 

8-inch  steel  blade do.. 

10-inch  steel  blade do.. 

Screws: 

Wrought-iroB,  bench,  l^inoh No. 

Wood,  bench,  2^ -inch do.. 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

-inch.  No.  4 gross. 

[-inch.  No.  5 do.. 

(•inch,  No.  5 do. . 

[-inch.  No.  C do. . 

•inch.  No.  7 do . . 

-inch.  No.  8 do.. 

•incli,  No.  8 do. . 

•inch.  No.  0 do. . 

[•inch.  No. 0........... .do.. 

1-inoh.  Nolo do.. 

l^-inch.  No.  10 do.. 

l^-inch.  No.  11 do.. 

l|-inch,  No.  11 do . . 

l|-inch,  No.  12 do.. 

l|-inch ,  No.  12 do.. 

]|-incli.  No.  13 do.., 

2-inoli,  No.  13... do.. 

2-iJich.  No.  14 do . . 

2i-inch,  No.  14 do. . 

2|-inoh,  No.  15 do . . , 

24-inch,  No.  14... do... 

2|-incb,  No.  15.... do... 

3-inch,  No.  16 do.. 

8-inch,No.l8 do.., 


■i 
1 

ce 


p 

3 


4 

•J 
4 

r 

4 
SI 

3 

193 

19 

6 
9 


IS 
3tJ 

61 

«3 

6*J 

84 

Vi\ 

148 

13^ 

*^ll 

91A 

185 

il44 

144 

179 

95 

lOO 

54 

53 

49 

31 

93 

*J4 

44 

44 

lO 


^ 


2.23 


.77 
1.43 

.93 
1.98 

1.14 
3.14 


.4r 

.15 

.964 

.964 

.06r 

.976 

.993 

.194 

.113 

.145 

.135 

.147 

.155 

.171 

.194 

.494 

.447 

.457 

.48 

.31 

.347 

.366 

.35 

•39 

.51 

.63 


• 

• 

% 

% 

^ 

% 

• 

1 

1 

O 

(^ 

2 
to 

« 

o 

> 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


^ 


.06| 

.066 

.069 

.079 

.097 

.108 

.118 

.129 

.139 

.151 

.16 

.171 

.19 

.21 

.234 

.266 

.29 

.32 

.328 

.878 

.86 

.41i 

.53 

.65 


4.60  a  8. 99 
a  2. 52 
a  1.77 


.94 
1.06 

.84 
1.25 
1.56 
1.16 
1.53 
2.26 
L78 


.0648 

.0604 

.0006 

.0794 

.0972 

.1085 

.1182 

.1296 

.1409 

.1523 

.16| 

.1782 

.1944 

.21 

.2349 

.2673 

.2916 

.321 

.8402 

.3807 

.3645 

.4131 

.5346 

.6561 


a  New  York. 


INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 
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adv§rtUement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  Bupplies,  a(o.— Continued* 

at  which  oonteaotA  h»Te  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARB— Continned. 


i 


38.00 

6fil.OO 

1.80 

4.90 
14.90 
91.00 
94.IIO 


I 


Chicago. 


40.75 
43.25 
61.25 
64.25 
4.10 

2.20 
15.25 
18.25 
31.00 

2.47 
2.43 


•93 

.99 

1.17 


.281 
.18 

.063 
.064 
.06} 
.07| 
.09* 
.106 

.111 
.126 
.137 
.149 
.158 
.174 
.19 


26 

284 

316 


52 
,65 


2.65 


.80 
2.00 
l.ll 
1.25 
2.75 
1.09 
1.80 
3.25 
2.25 


.30 


1 


:3 

Ha 


I 
I 


I 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


All  points. 


00.75 

123.75 

3.80 

6.87 
27.50 
37.95 
45.10 


.068 

.07 

.073 

.083 

.102 

.114 

.124 

.136 

.148 

.16 

.17 

.187 

.204 

.221 

.246 

.285 

.306 

.84 

.357 

.40 

.38i 

.433 

.561 

.688 


.068 

.07 

.074 

.08J 

.102 

.lU 

.12i 

.136 

.15 

.10 

.17 

.187 

.204 

.221 

.246 

.28 

.306 

.34 

.357 

.40 

.38^ 

.43} 

.56 

.69 


New  York- 
or  Chicago. 


Chicago. 


3.09 


2.27 
8.42 


.83 
1.20 
L75 


ChioaffO  or 
New  York. 


217 


I 
§ 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


INT  94— VOL  n- 


M 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab$tr<$ot  of  propoBoU  receded  and  oontracta  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

fKon — ^Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  rstee 
HABDWABB— Continaed. 


CLAB8  Ko.  17. 
BABDWABB— continaed. 


I 


I 

2 

8 
4 

6 
6 


7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
SO 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 

35 
88 
87 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
4« 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
48 
50 
61 


Sheen: 

Sheep,  helf  bright,  6-inoh  lilede dos. . 

8-inoiL  o.  ».,  tnmmer'a,  straight,  ftdl  aiee, 
gooaqoAUty dos.. 


i 


3ft 

70 


Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  fhmt  and  hind, 
per  100  pounds: 
^0.1 lbs.. 110,000 


Ko.2. 


do...    8,yAO 


No.  8. 


.do. 


6,970 


No.4 - do...    9,OTO 


No.  6. 


.do. . . 


No.O. 


.do... 


Ko.7. 


.do... 


Shoes, male, per  100  pounds: 
Ko.2 


.do. 


Ko.8. 


.do... 


Ko.4. 


.do... 


Shoes,  ox,  forged,  per  100  poandsi 

Ko.2 do.. 

Ko.8 do.. 

Ko.4 do.. 

Sieves,  iron  wire,  18*mesh,  tin  frames dos. 

Spirit  leyels,  with  plamb,  80-inch do. . 


1,470 


300 


190 


400 


1,100 


450 

950 

150 

16 


t4 


Point  of  deliyery. 


Chicago. 


5.58 

8.42 
8.00 


8.02 


8.02 


8.02 


8.02 


3.02 


8.02 


8.02 


4.08 


4.02 


4.02 


8.04 
8.04 
8.04 
1.18 
8.47 


64.00 


64.00 


64.00 


64.00 


64.00 


64.00 


64.00 


64.60 


64.50 


64.60 


6.42 

2.80 
8.84 
8.88 
8.08 
4.27 


8.15 


8.16 


8.15 


8.15 


3.15 


8.15 


8.15 


8.05 


8.65 


8.65 


1.18 
3.16 


9 

•a 
I 


2.00 
4.80 


•Now  Xork  deUveiy. 


6  Budena  or  PerUna. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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adverHsemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUhing  $upplie$,  etc, — Continued* 

at  whioh  oontracta  haye  been  awarded.] 

HABDWARE— Continoed. 


00 

8 

3 
1 

> 

1 

Id 

1 

• 

1 

6 

H 

i 

9 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Q 

• 

< 

a 

• 

1 

■ 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

ChioAgo  or  New 
York. 

i 

^ 

1 

a  3. 16 
a8.44 

8.58 
8.50 

d3.42 
«3.32 

d3.42 
«3.32 

CI3.42 
«3.82 

d3.42 
e3.32 

d3.42 
«3.82 

d3.42 
e3.82 

d3.42 
«3.32 

d8.1>2 
e3.82 

d3.92 
«3.82 

d8.92 
«3.82 

7.IHI 
7.96 
7.96 

1.15 
8.27 

8.85 

9.97 

8.58 

2 

8.24 
3.24 
3.43 
3.33 
8.24 
3.24 
8.43 
8.83 
3.24 
3.24 
3.43 
3.38 
8.24 
8.24 
8.43 
8.38 
3.24 
3.24 
3.43 
3.33 
3.24 
3.24 
3.43 
3.33 
8.24 
8.24 
3.43 
8.33 

8.74 
3.74 
8.93 
8.83 
3.74 
8.74 
8.03 
3.83 
8.74 
8.74 
8.93 
8.88 

9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

8.49 
8.49 
8.49 
8.48 
8.49 
8.49 
8.48 

4.24 
4.24 
4.94 

7.4« 
7.45 
7.45 

09.79 
cSl.7{l 
e9.7d 
e9.75 
C9.75 
e3.75 
e3.75 

03.39 
e3.99 
03.39 

8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

3 
4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 

18 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
28 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 

32 
33 
34 

85 

86 
37 
88 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

L25 

50 

51 

•Chiaranteed  forged}  tample  ibr  teet. 


dBordene. 


•Perkins* 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$traot  of  jpropomU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  HL,  under 

[XoTB. — Figoiee  in  large  tj-pe  denote  rate* 
HARDWABB— Continued.   * 


a 


2 

8 

4 
6 

e 

7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
83 
84 
35 

86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABDWABB— continned. 


Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy doa.. 

Sqoares: 

BeveL  sliding  T.lO-inoh do... 

Framing,  steol,  2  inches  wide do... 

Panel,  lo-inoh do... 

Try,  4|inch do... 

Try,  71-inob do... 

Try,  10-inch do... 


Staples,  wronght-iron,  8  inches  long do... 

St«el,  cast,  bar: 

by  I  inch lbs.. 

by  4  inches do... 

by  linch do... 

Steol,  cast,  octagon: 

^inch do. . . 

I  inch do . . . 

}-inch - do... 

{•inch do... 

1-inch do... 

l-inch do . . . 

li-inch do... 

l!-inch do... 

2-mch do... 

Steel,  cast,  square : 

inch do.  . 

inch do... 

-inch do... 

_  inch do... 

i-incb do... 

l|.inoh do... 

ll-inch do... 

2-mGh do... 

2i-inch do... 

Steel, cast,  plow,  Jby  3  inches do... 

Steel,  plow: 

by  Scinches do... 

by  5  inches do... 

b>  Scinches do... 

by  6  inches do... 

Steel,  spring: 

iby  1  inch do... 

I  by  11  inches do... 

by  l{  inches do... 

by  If  inches do... 

by  2  inches do... 

Steels,  ontchers',  12-inch,  stag  handle doz. . 

Swage-blocks,  blacksmiths',  per  pound No. . 

Tacks,  iron  wire,  brass  heads,  upholsterers',  sise  No.  43, 

pel  M M.. 

Taoks,  cut,  tvJl  half  weight,  per  dozen  papers: 

4-ounce papers.. 

O-oonoe do... 

8-onnce do... 

10^)nnce do... 

12-onnce do... 


1 


9 


41 

4 
9 
1 
» 
4 
S» 

160 
44 

900 
49 

iro 

490 
440 
TAO 

e;io 

100 
133 
4^J3 

iirs 

1»5 

465 
145 

S9 

•       50 

SIOO 

400 
450 
400 
S40 

300 
340 

»io 

lOO 

lOO 

ft 

64 

649 

719 

1,900 

1,050 

966 


r 

■ 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioagc 


1.07 

1.68 
3.10 


1.18 
1.60 
2.19 

.028 

•09*J 
.659 
.699 

.09SI 
.699 
•099 
.09SI 
•099 
•09il 
.09il 
•099 
.09*J 

.09*J 
.699 
•099 
.699 
.699 
.699 
•099 
.09» 
.09S» 
.019 

.019 
.619 
.619 
.619 

.61 7 
.617 
.617 
•Of  7 
•017 
7.85 
.021 


.16 

.17 

.19| 

.23} 

.27 


.043 


02| 


aNew  York. 


t 


nmiAN  AFFAIRS. 
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adneriUement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  ete. — Continiied. 

at  which  contraoti)  have  been  awarded.] 

'  HARDWABB^Continned. 


t 


4$ 


a 


a 

•a 


tzi 


I 

i4 


I 


I 

*-9 


Points  of  delivery. 


M 


Chicago. 


.020i 
.0204 
.0204 
.0204 

.0105 
.0102 
.0192 
.0102 
.01b2 


.021 


1.13| 

1.80 
3.06 
3.87 

1.10 
1.60 
2.00 

.03 


0.00 


.281 

.20 
.83 
.38 


2.00 


.97 
1.50 

1.88 


a2Si 

.1365 
.1470 
.1680 
.1995 
.9310 


1.11 

1.82 
3.17 


1.07 
1.66 
1.88 
2.38 
.09i 


8.90 


.ai^ 

.13 
.14 
.16 
.19 
.22 


2.60 


.0548 
.0548 
.0548 

.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 

.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0548 
.0278 

.0208 
.0208 
.0208 
.0208 

.0103 
.0108 
.0103 
.0193 
.0103 


.02^ 


.032 


.0105 
.0105 
.0196 
.0195 

.0215 
.0195 
.0195 
.0195 
.0195 


.Oil 

.2165 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 

82 
33 
34 
85 

36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  tn  Ckieago,  IJl., 

[Note.— Figares  in  large  type  deiHite 
HABDWARB— Continued. 


u 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
16 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
35 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 

87 
88 


89 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
68 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HARDWABS— oontinaed. 


TapemoMnres,  75'foot,  leather  case.  dos. . 
Taps,  taper,  right-band : 

A-inch,  26  threads  to  the  inch. .  .No. . 

t-inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch .  ..do. .. 

/«-inoh,  18  threads  to  the  inch  . .do. . . 

f-inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch  . .  .do. . . 

v>-inoh,  16  threads  to  the  inch .  .do. . . 

(•inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch  . . .do. . . 

A-inoh,  14  threads  to  the  inch  .  .do. . . 

••inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch . .  .do. . . 

f-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch  . .  .do. . . 

'tire  benders,  plain,  No.  1 do... 

Tiresbriukers do... 

Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.l lbs.. 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do... 

Tongs: 

^Blacksmiths',  20-inch pairs . . 

Fire,  20-inch do... 

Traps,  trith  chain : 

Beaver,  11  o.  4 No.. 

Mink,  No.  1 do... 

Trowels: 

Brick,  10^-inoh doe.. 

Plastering,  10|-lnoh No.. 


Tnyeres  (tweer),  iron,  duck's  nest  nnt- 

tem,  single,  No.  2,  heavy No. . 

Valves,  globe: 

jk-inon do... 

f-inch do... 

1-inch  ......................... .do. . • 

l^inch do... 

Xs^mcii  ••••••••••••>«•«••••••••  ■CIO •  •  • 

2-inoh do... 

2H°cli • do... 

Vises,  blacksmiths',  solid  box,  per  pound : 

90  to  100  pounds,  0-inch  Jaw No.. 

40-pound,  4-inch  jaw do. . . 

Vises: 

Carpenters',  oval  slide,  4-inch  jaw, 
number 

Gunsmiths',  parallel  filers,  3|-inch 

jaw No.. 

Washers,  iron : 

For  ^inoh  bolt lbs.. 

For  iVi^^h  bolt ...do... 

For  i-inch  bolt do... 

For  |-inch  bolt do. . . 

For  |-inoh  bolt do... 

For  1-inch  bolt do... 

Wedges,  wood  choppers',  solid  steel,  per 
pound: 

6-ponnd No.. 

6>poQnd do... 

7-ponnd do... 


I 


H 
IT 
14 
18 
11 
lil 
Itl 
11 
9 
6 

a» 

1,300 

1,300 

900 

ftl 
94 

14 
17 


9 


17 

14 
59 
111 
93 
51 

(*) 
56 
18 


15 

1 


44 

9 

399 
*J45 
595 
839 
795 
495 

999 
361 
399 


I 


6.92 


.041 
.041 
.041 

.91i 


.35 
.094 

3.59 

8.47 

.20 

.1^ 

.26 

.34 

.54 

.76 

1.15 

L15 

2.19 


6.59 
3.79 


9.44 

9.89 

.9494 
.9384 
.9394 
.9954 
.9934 
•9934 


.0266 

,0325 

,0265 

0325 

0265 

0325 


9 

I 


a 


• 

2 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.20 
.27 
.36 
.56 
.78 


3.60 
5.40 

.07J 
.07] 
.07 


.46 


1.18 
2.24 


.10 
.10 


.07 

.06 

.05 

.03|i 

.03 

.03 


3.35 
6.65 

.9399 
.9399 
.9399 


5.49 

.1174 

.1174 

.1174 

.1374 

.1564 

.1561 

.1963 

.1962  * 

.2552  , 


.95 


.21 
.91 

.»> 
.10 
.17* 

3.G8 


4.50 


2.45 
6.00 


044 
041 


.05 

tm  \  !ow 

02|       .0^ 
02 


<tt 


.08*1    .9945 


.081 


.9945 


08|    .994M 


*  Tills  alse  not  made. 
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adv€rti$emeni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUhing  $uppUe$,  e^— Continued, 
at  which  oontnustt  have  been  ftwmrded.] 

HARDWARB-Contiiiaed. 


• 

a 

Pi 

1 
1 

8> 

g 
O 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

P 

q5 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

• 

PoinU  of  deliTery. 

• 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

St  Lonii. 

1 

6.50 

.111 

.11: 

.Hi 

.1^ 

.1* 

.1^ 

.191 

.10} 

.251 

625.06 

1 

J' 

.114 

.114 

.114 

.133 

.152 

.152 

.19 

.19 

.247 

3.50 

6.76 

.0412 
.0412 
.0412 

.06 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.14 
.10 
.16 
.20 
.20 
.26 

s 

8 

. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8.45 
8.90 

io!} 
.06} 

11 

i 

12 

.04 
.04 
.04 

.0424 
.0424 
.0424 

13 

14 

16 

...••• ...... 

16 

17 

.31 

•OIH 

8.00 

a73 

.281 

18 

1 

19 

6.77 

3.39 

7.44 

9.00 
4.05 
7.10 

8.66 
6.24 
8.83 
7.82 
4.63 
4.10 

20 
21 

22 
28 
24 

.27 

a.  01} 
.39 

:SSt 

25 
26 

27 

•  19 

.53*J 
•741 

i?^ 

.87 
.47 
.65 
.91 
L27 

28 

20 

89 

81 

82 

t 

33 

1.19 

1.50 
09.14 

1.16) 
2.22} 

8.M 

' 

1.28 
2.44 

7.95 
7.95 

2.00 
8.90 

.08 
.09} 

84 

.......... 

86 

4.12 
8.75 

2.43 

1.88 

.0433 
.0419 
.0333 
.0256 
.0224 
.0224 

.0293 
.0293 
.0293 

4.14 
a  78 

8.50 

r.Tff 

3.75 

2.46 
2.81 

86 
37 

88 

39 

40 

.06 
.06 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.02 

.03} 
.08} 
.08} 

.0665 
.0465 
.0366 
.0248 
.0196 
.0198 

.026 
.026 
.036 

41 

1 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

.031 
.031 
.031 

47 

48 
49 

50 

61 

62 

•Perpoimd. 


frCheatennan*!  346.  metallic 


tfBnea. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SEJcJRKTARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propo$al$  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago j  lU.,  under 

[KoTB — Figoren  in  li^ge  type  denote  rates 
HARBWARB— Continaed. 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
8 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


81 

32 
33 
84 
85 

36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HASDWABS— oontinaed. 


Wire,  annealed : 

Ko.  12  gauge lbs.. 

No.  14  gauge do... 

No.  16  gauge do... 

No.  18  gauge do... 

No.  20  gauge do... 

No.  24  gauge do... 

No.  36  gauge do... 

"Wire,  brasa: 

Ko.  6  gauge do... 

No.  9  gauge do... 

Ko.  12  gauge do... 

No.  15  gauge do... 

Wire,  brignt.  Iron : 

No.  3  gauge do... 

Ko. 6  gauge do... 

No.  7  gauge do... 

No. 8  gauge do... 

No.  9  gauge do... 

No.  10  gauge do... 

No.  12  gauge do. . . 

No.  14  gauge do. . . 

No.  16  gauge do... 

No.  18 gauge do... 

Wire  clotb,  for  screens,  jmiuted sq.  ft. . 

"Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge lbs.. 

No.  6  gauge do... 

No.  16  gauge do... 

No.  18  gauge do... 

No. 20  gauge do... 

A-lncb do... 

1-inch do... 

Wire,  2-point  barbed,  galvanised,  main  wires 

not  larger  than  12|  gauge;  barbs  not  larger 

than  1^  gauge  (samples  in  l>rod  lengths 

required) : 

I'or  hog  fonce.  space  between  barbs  not  to 

excsM  3  inones lbs.. 


For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs  not 
toexoeed6incnes lbs.. 


Wire-fence  staples,  l|-inch  steel  galvanised,  lbs. 
Wire-fence  stretchers No. 

Wrenches,  crooked,  malleable  iron; 

8-inch dos. 

lO-inch do.. 

12-inch , do.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black: 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do. 

12-inch de.. 

16-inch do.. 


•SO 
9ft 

no 

lO 
40 

9ft 

•JO 

40 

ft 

no 

70 
•O 
dOft 
9ft 
30 

no 

70 

TO 

aft 

39,00O 


ft 
ftO 
tlO 
aft 
lO 
ft 
ft 


70,000 

4ftO,000 

lft,000 
90 

y 

3 
4 

33 

18 

O 

7 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.0174 
.0194 

•oai 

.028 
•0301 

.056 
.20 


.019 
•019 
.019 
.OIO 
.019 
•09 
.Oill 


.0141 


+.0218 


-f.0218 


.0228 

.46 
.45 
.39 


1.79 
3.24 
2.16 
8.00 
2.49 
4.54 
4.24 
7.71 


.0178 
.0189 
.0279 
.0288 
.0360 
.0439 
.0640 


.0180 

.0180 

.0180 

.0180 

.018 

.018 

.0207 


.0288 
.014 


:i2 

.16 
.14} 


".091 

t.oaift 


*.091 
t.091ft 

*.091 
t.091ft 

.374 


a. 037 
a.  037 
a.  037 

1.82 

2.06 

2.40 

2.94 


.OlTl 
•OlOl 

.0235 
.09t 

.0336 


.0194 
.0194 
.0194 
.0194 
.0194 
.0213 
.0224 
.0244 
.0273 
.0312 
.0130 
.0138 


•.0209 
4.02i 
«. 02304 
/. 03188 

•  .0209 
d.02i 
«.  02304 
/.  02188 
.02i 

.391 


a  .0.30 
0.030 
a.036 

9.69 

3.1ft 

3.00 
0.99 


*For  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas  City  delivery.  f  For  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  delivery. 

X  Add  6  cents  per  100  pounds  for  St.  Paul  delivery.    Add  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Omaha  and 
Sioaz  C^ty  delivery.    Add  26  cents  per  100  pounds  for  Kansas  City  delivery. 
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advcrtiiemeiU  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumUMng  iupplie$,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARS— Continiied. 


Joa.  H.Lar- 
imer. 

S2s5 
|a|| 

• 

1 

O 

4 

o 
0 

• 

• 

s 
a 

h 

• 

1. 

i4 

1. 

PoiDts  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

Chicago. 

St.  Loaia. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

a 

0 

• 

1 



2 

8 



1  '''!*'"  !  "  ' 

4 

1" 

5 

........ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

1    •••••  ••• • 

u 

. 

12 



13 

1 
1 

14 

1 

15 

1 

16 

17 

i 

1 

p 

...     •••.. 

18 

( 

19 

1 

20 

1           *"*  ** 

1 

;;::;::::::::::":::::" 



21 

********** 

.017 

22 

• 

28 
24 

1 

25 

, 

26 

•  •••••••••••,-  -  ---«..«..- 

27 

*     '     "*      1  

28 

20 

80 

p.  0105 

A. 0195 

.0196 
.451 

81 

■ 

82 
83 
34 

85 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 

a.03| 

a.  03; 

a. 03} 
1.90 
2.28 
2.66 
4.50 

.41 
.54 
.68 

1.62 

1.95 

2.80 

8.90 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

65.00 

66.00 

67.00 

612.00 

4.00 
4.80 
5.60 
9.60 

3.75 
4.50 
6.25 
8.99 

64.28 

65.15 

66.00 

610.26 

47 

48 
40 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

a  Per  pound. 
6Coe's. 
•  Chicago. 


d  Kanaaa  City. 

0  Sioux  City  or  Omaha. 

/St.  Paul. 


J  Not  to  exoee<l  14^  ounces  to  the  rod. 
Not  to  exceed  14  ouuces  to  the  rod. 


EEPORT   OP   THE    8ECRETABT    OF   THE    INTEEIOB. 
AbilrtMt  of  propotel*  neeived  atut  eontraeti  meardedi»  Chieago,  Itt.,tmdar 
(NoiB.— Flinira  la  large  tjga  deniiU  ntas 


Btidger,  flat,  3-lDob  . . 

Color  a-lnoh 

CBloimluiiiii 


h,  nrand  No.  B,  foil  li' 


M    BratbM,  fltch.  1  In 
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adtferUsemmt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumUUng  9upplie$,  eto.— Cod  tinned, 
ftt  which  oontraott  hare  been  awatded.] 

HARDWARB-Continaed. 


I 


I 


I 

I 

Ha 

•-9 


Valentine  Storti. 


PointA  of  delivery. 


i 


.85 

.87 

1.47 

L53 

1.60 


Chicago. 


.041 

.  Oo 

1.471 

LS4 

1.01 

b.oe 


.199 
.91 
.931 
.96 

.984 
.99« 

.»o« 

•319 
.391 
.391 
.37 
.396 
.434 
•94 
.57 
.61 
.69 
.69 
.79 
.76 
1.94 
1.90 


.618 
.84 
1.41 
1.47 
1.94 


5.40 
4.40 
1.31 

1.96 


8.00 


.210 
.234 
.250 
.23 
.804 
.3U 
.828 
.84 
.852 
.870 
.40 
.424 
.404 
.670 
.010 
.050 
.090 
.730 
.770 
.810 
.1321 
2.04 

.506 
.508 
.508 
.028 
.028 
1.23 

.018 

.84 
1.41 
1.47| 
1.54 


New  York. 


12.00 
4.00 

0.00 

e20.00 

e24.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.12 

23.00 

22.50 

27.00 

3.00 


11.70 

3.00 

5.85 

019.50 

C23.40 

1.05 

1.95 

1.09 

22.43 

21.94 

20.33 

2.03 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

l:{ 

u 

15 
]« 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 

85 
30 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 


»Wire. 


•  PerdosexL 


REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETAKY   OP   THE    INTERIOR. 
Abitranl  of  propoialt  reoHved  and  eontrdeti  avaried  {*  Chicago,  10.,  ■ 
[Kon.— Flgona  In  large  type  dnoti 
HABDVABB-CoBUuned. 


Class  No.  IT. 

1 

1 
ni 

1 

1 

% 

Folate  of  dellnry.                       | 

Aaatat*). 

obi«r^               1 

3 

(-1 

16 

fiSO 

ss 

I.OO« 

so* 

B 

30* 

loo 

aoo 

!SS 

« 

1 

1 

3* 
.     ISO 

la 

A  4.00 

At. 00 

Moiso 

bS.OO 
a  3.  OS 
■  1D.U 

alt.eo 

a 

Vamleh, Bat, Clinton,  No.a do... 

Fi                             ia.ii<>rtiil)le Ho.. 

i 

<.«aso 

A1.10 

.asi 

-Oi 
.OS 
.Ml 

i; 

Eoee. rabber, Sply.  with  oonpUDgi : 

lti::ll:::::;:::::::::::::::::::i:: 

liso 

;: 

...:■ 

■•133 

Miaa 
Ma— 

» 

Iran,dat-bu,  perlOO  ponnda: 

^c::::::-:::::::::-::::^:: 
l?l-"-":;;::::;;::::::t::: 

^™i&T.SS: do... 

soti^,iHMh'.""".';."j;.'.'.'do :: 

Swede.tbyl-lncb do... 

B 

.OMM 

ia.00 

I!i.!M 

a 

Koobe,  porceblD,  H-iaei.  -Kith  nut  uid 

■■^f» 

:::::::: 

S3 

UaudHl,  hollov,  entire  length  B  (Mt  « 

lochei „. No.- 

Vtih.  horHahoe,  per  100  ponudi : 

ti 
i.as 



MMde..ho»e,  for  IMnch  pipe No. 

_ 

1 

•  Hew  York  deliierj. 


(Borrveid,  Chicago  dellTo;. 
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adveriiBemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  supplies,  eto.— Continaed. 

fti  which  cmitraott  haye  been  awarded.] 

HARDWABS— Continaed. 


1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

S 

S 

6 

H 

• 

a 

1 

1 

P 

• 

1 

i 

t 

• 

P4 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

■ 

1 

Chicago. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

St.  Looia. 

i 

1 

• 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

20.00 

0.20 

15.00 

14.40 

10 
11 

4.80 

.02d4 
.0387 
.0683 
.08 
L40 

12 

.0321 
.0423 
.0525' 
.0722 

«.7818 

13 

• 

.08 
1.20 
1.76 

1.10 
1.20 
L50 

14 

.12 
.20 
.24 

15 
16 

17 

•      ******* 



18 

' 

10 

.02 

•®^ 
.0166 

.010 

.015 

.017 

.021 

•oiro 

.014 

.013 

.0155 

.0115 

.0135 

.0145 

.031 

.0115 

.03^ 

.0185 

.OU 

.014 

.0185 

.0124 

.0145 

.0184 

.0315 
.0124 
.0322 

.0189 

.0149 
.0139 
.0195 
.0124 
.0144 

.0274 

.0340 
.0124 
.0318 

20 

t 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

••*•••••*• 

28 

27 

78 

1 

29 

11.40 

2.07 

30 

31 

33 

9.55 

. 

/.0285 

.1995 
.117 

83 

.38 
.21 

.85 
.071 

34 

85 

.50 

88 

dLapweld,  Chicago  delivery. 

•  For  lot  1  and  14  inch  Barrwdd;  1|  and  2  inch  Lapweld. 


/Perpoand« 
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REPORT  OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   IKTEEUOR. 


Abstract  of  propo$aU  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,, 

[NoTB.~FlgiiieB  in  large  ^ype  denote 
HARDWABS— Continaed. 


I 


{Q 


1 

S 

8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 

88 
87 


Class  No.  17. 

HiBDWABK  — CODtlDaed. 


Additional  arfielM— Continaed. 

Nuts,  iron,  tanare: 

For  i-hioD  bolt I'ue. 

FoTf^inoh  bolt do.. 

Planef: 

Skew-rabbet.  2-inoh No. 

Fore,  wood,  fiafley'a.  or  equal do. . 

Raups,  wood,  round,  1  dozen  each  of  4-inch,  8-iiich, 
12-iuch,  andl4-inon doi. 

Kiveta,  and  burs,  copper,  finch,  Ko.8 Ibe. 

Shears,  trimmers,  tailors  .oent,  12- inch doe . 

Scissors,  liair,8-inoh do.. 

Screws,  hand,  Bliss,  or  equal,  1^  by  2  inches No. 

Screws,  wood,  iron: 

1-inch,  No: 4 gross, 
•inch.  No. 9 do.. 
4-incb,  No.  13 do.. 

ij-inch.  No.  13 do.. 

ll-inch,  No. 7 do.. 

l}-inch.  No. 8 do-. 

Screws,  lag: 

fAbytf! No. 
f  by6 do.. 
I  by  7 do., 
by  7 do.. 
by« * do.. 

Screws,  saw,  1  dozen  No.  4, 8  dosen  No.  6 doe. 

Spoke  shaves No. 

Snoes,  mule,  No.  6,  per  100  pounds lbs. 

Steel,  cast,  per  100  pounds : 

J3ar,  A  Dy  1| Inches do.. 

Square,  If  inches do.. 

Toe  calks,  steel.  No. 4 do.. 

Vises,  8|-inch,  round  Jaw,  84-pound,  Parker's  patent, 

number 

Waste  cocks,  Farmer's  damp  stop,  l|*lnch dos. 

Washers,  iron,  for  |-inch  bolt lbs. 

Wire: 

Bright,  iron,  ^inch do. . 

Annealed,  No.  10  gauge do.. 


14 
lO 


40 

5* 

19 

6 
19 
lO 

ff 

9 
9 

lOO 
lOO 

too 

4 

e 

9O0 


9ft 
9ft 

9 

C) 

10 

ftO 
ftOO 


I 


Point  of  dellTeiy. 


Chicago. 


.08 
.04 

.40 
.88 

1.80 
2.90 
S.40 
7.80 
.177 


.MM 

•IIH 

.916 

.94 

.191 

.138 

.0156 
.0156 
.0170 
.0170 
.0007 


4.02 


.Oft| 
.Oftl 

.041 


.03 

.02| 
.010 


.•9 
.•9i 


3.9ft 


.•399 


.09 


al.lO 
61.ft9 

e3.*8 
d4.99 

.irj 

0.00 
0.00 


.061 
.24 

:g| 

.018 
.018 
.02 
.Oi 
.018 
.8S 
•Ift 
8.65 


.031 


•No  award. 


aNo.4. 


6N0.8. 
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adverii9ement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  $upplie$,  etc, — Cou  tinned. 

»t  whioh  oontraotB  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWABE—Oontinaed. 


• 

• 

3 

1 

1 
1 

• 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 
• 

• 

1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

8t  Louis. 

0 
^ 

.02 
.0345 

.02 
.031 

1 

2 

1 

.00 
.80 

.33 
.»5 

# 

8 

4 

5 

• 

.171 

.07* 

r.ra 

3.69 
3.30 

.073 
.117 
.213 
.287 
.126 
.137 

.0139 
•0131I 
.0193 
•OI93 

•oooe 

.il6 

6 
7 
8 
0 

0.00 
4.00 

10 

11 

12 

.06 

.12 

.2187 

.243 

.1206 

.1400 

.068 
.121 
.23 

!l36 
.148 

.0147 
.0147 
.0162 
.0162 
.0101 

.07 
.104 
.22} 
.25 

;13 

.0148 
.0148 
.0162 
.0162 
.0102 

13 

14 

••••..••«••••. 

15 

16 

..... 

17 

18 

10 



20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

8.02 
8.82 

3.74 
3.74 
3.03 
3.83 

.0548 
.0548 
.0412 

6.05 

4.20    • 

!o4 

6.56 

26 

• 

27 
28 
20 

30 

1 

31 

p                --- 

.0424 
•.75 

32 

33 

26.76 

34 

.02 

.02 

85 

.0194 
.OI61 

86 

87 

•No.  12. 


dKo.14. 
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MKDIOAL  8UPPLIB8. 


ICBDlCDfBS. 

Aoetonilid oz.. 

Acid: 

Acetio,  cPmIq  g.s. bottles do... 

Anenlous,  in  1 -ounce  bottles do... 

Bensoio,  in  s. m. bottles do... 

Boraic,  powdered,  in  s.  m.  bottles do. . . 

Carbolic,  95  per  cent,  for  disinfection,  in  1-pound 
bottles lbs.. 

Carbolic,  pure,  crystallized,  in  g.  s.  s.  m.  bottles, 
ounces 

Citric,  in  s.  m.  bottles os.. 

6allio,in  s.m. bottles do... 

Hydrocyanic,  dilute,  in  1-ounce  g.  s.  bottles .  .do. . . 

Hnriauo, 0. p.,  in  g.s.  bottles do... 

Kitric,  o.p.,in  g.s.  bottles do... 

Phos.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles do... 

Salicvlio,  in  s. m.  Mttles  or  tins do... 

Snlpburic,  c  p.,  in  g.s.  bottles do... 

Sulphuric,  aromatic.  U.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  bottles,  .do. . . 

Tannic,  in  s.m. bottles do... 

Tartaric,  in  s.  m.  bottles do... 

Alcohol,  n.S.P quarts.. 

Alum,  powdered,  in  s.m.  bottles os.. 

Ammonium,  bromide  of,  in  s. m. bottles do... 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  in  s.  m.  bottles do. . . 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  pulvis.  in  s.  m.  bottles  .  .do. . . 
Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (5  drops  each),  in  bottles  of 

26 bottles.. 

Antimony  and  potassium,  tartrate  of,  U.  S.  P.  (tartar 

emetic),  1-ounce  bottles os.. 

Antipyrme do... 

Apomorphine.  hydrochlorate,  in ^-ounce  bottles. do. . . 

Atropia,  sulph.,  in  ) -ounce  bottles do... 

Bismuth,  snbnitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  s.  m.  bottles,  .do. . . 

Borax, iK)wdered, in  paper do... 

Bromine,  in  1-ounce g. s. bottles do... 

Calcium  chloride,  granular do. . . 

Calcium,  sulphide,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Capsules,  gelatin,  empty,  assorted,  Kos.  0  to  4 . .  boxes . . 
Cerate: 

Blistering,  In  8-onnoe  tins os.. 

Besin lbs.. 

Simple,  in  1-pound  tins do... 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  paper os.. 

ChloraL  hydrate  ot  in  g.  s.  s.  m.  bottles do. .. 

Chlorodyne,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

Chloroform,  purified,  in  16-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

Cinchonidia,  sulphate  of do... 


% 


61 

1114 

1,^J4 

703 

I,71N> 

e4M 

li»8 

97 

539 

394 

OOO 

590 

3M4 

56S 

999 

544 

9,193 

SfVoO 

564 

I, ION 

1,199 

46 

36 
979 

1,5N3 

9,470 

33 

177 

144 

3,614 

964 
119 
966 
739 
5IO 
648 
4,346 
314 


a 
i 


e 
a 

•-9 


Point  of  delirery. 


08 


,03 


.04 

.30 

85 


Chicago. 


.09 

.00 
.06 
.15 
.06 

.18 

.10 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.00 
.10 
.12 
.08 
.09 
.14 
.06 


.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 


.30 


.08 

1.30 

3.90 

8.90 

.18 

.011 

.19 

.10 

.03 

.07 

.06 

.25 

.28 

.004 

.16 


,06| 
.10 


.06 
1.23| 
3.24 
3.14 

.IH 
.01 

.16 

.06 

.034 

.06 

.03 
.18 
.28 
.00* 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.691 


I 

3 

B 

a 

•3 
I 


.021 

.024 
.09 
.04 
.02 

.20 

.09 

.03 

.081 

.10 

.03 

:SJ» 

.08 


.0 


2i* 

.03 


.06 
1.3H 
3.75 
8.30 
.15 
.001 
.39 
.64 
.64 
.«! 


.001 
.10 


044 
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60 


3 
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6 
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Points  of  delivery. 


Chicafco. 


.01 


.09 

.OH 

.13 

.06 

.80 

.08 

.08 

.11 

.00 

.06 

.OH 

.06 

.13 

.06 

.08 

.13 

.07 

•eft 

.061 
.10 
.06 
.06 

.60 

.04| 
1.31 
3.10 

3.00 
.10 
.01 
.18 
.08 
.03 
.06 

.08 

.10 

.81 

.001 

.16 

.17 

.04 

.00 


New 

York, 

Cliicago. 


8t.  Loais. 


.01] 


.084 

.18 

.241 


Kew  York. 


•Oil! 

Voii* 

.041 
.02 

.12 


k 


.01| 


.07  A 


.07 

.80 
.01 

.03H 


.011 


1.22 

3.26 

9.90 

.OOli 


.Oli 

".ii" 


.08| 

.80 

.28 


.or 


»7A 

.05}i 

.04A 
.04 


.18 

.ou 


.021 

.01} 
.05 
.04 

.02 

.20 

.02 

.03| 

•05{ 

.16 
.02 
.021 
.03 
.OTi 


•03 

.07 

.021 

.70 

.01 

.04 

.014 

.01} 

.50 

.06 

1.26 

7.00 

3.00 

.14 

.00} 

.20 

.03 

.09 

.09 

.04 

.18 

.85 

.004 

.08 

:lSt 

.04 


Chicago, 

Now  York, 

St.  Louifl, 

Omaha,  Kan- 

City. 


.33 


.07 

.28 
.80 


.06| 


Chicago, 

New  York, 

St.  Louie, 

Kansas  City. 


•OS 

.04 
.18 
.24J 


,06 


I 


2 
8 

4 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
18 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
82 
88 
84 

85 
36 

87 
88 

89 
40 
41 
42 
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MEDICAL  iSUPPLIES— Continued. 
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MEDICAL  8UPPUB6— continued. 


MBDioxKKS — con  tinned. 

Cocaine,  hydroohlorate,  in  l^nnce  bot- 
tles  OS.. 

Cocao  butter lbs.. 

Collodion,  in  1-ounce  bottles os . . 

Confection,  senna,  in  l-poond Jars. lbs.. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of. os.. 

Copper.snlpbate  of,  in  s.  m.  bottles  .do. . . 
Creosote,  in  l*ounoe  g.  s.  bottles. .  .do. . . 

Digitalis,  leaTCB do... 

Brcotlne,  injars do... 

Etfier,  sulphur,  stronger,  for  aniestlie* 

sia,  In  1-ponnd  tins lbs.. 

Extract: 

Barberry,  fluid  (B.  nqnifol) lbs . . 

Belladonna,  fluid...' oz.. 

Belladoana,  alcoholic,  in  jars  .do. . 

Buchu,  fluid. ................. .do. • 

Cannabis  tndioa,  in  Jars do. . 

Cannabis indica,  fluid do.. 

Caacara sagrada.  fluid do.. 

Cimiciftiga,  fluid  (racemosa) . . .  do. . 

Cinchona,  fluid  (with  aromaticB), 
onnces 

Cocculuslndicus,  fluid os. 

Colchioum  seed,  fluid do. . 

Colocyntfa,  compound,  powdered,  in 
s.  m.  bottles os. 

Brgot,  fluid ...do.. 

Gentiui,  alcoholio,  in  Jars do. . 

Ginger,  fluid do.. 

Hamamelis,  fluid lbs. 

Soscyamus,  alcoholic,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
irs OS. 
^  oscyamus,  fluid do... 

Ipecac,  fluid ............do. . 

Jaborandi,  fluid do.. 

Licorice,  in  paper do . . 

Licorice,  fluia lbs. 

iNux  vomica,  alcoholic,  powdered, 
IT.  &  P.,  in  1-ounce  bottles os. 

Poke  root, fluid do.. 

Bhubarb.  fluid do... 

SarsapariUa,  fluid do... 

Seneka,  fluid do.. 

Senna,  fluid do.. 

Stillingia,  fluid do.. 

Taraxicuro,  fluid do.. 

Valerian,  fluid do.. 

Viburnum,  fluid do. . 

"Wild  cherry,  fluid do.. 

Glycerin,  pure do. ., 

Gum  araoic.  powdered,  in  paper. .  do. .. 

Gum  asafetiaa,  in  tins do.. 

Gum  oamphor,  in  Impound  cans.. .lbs. .. 


i 
1 


191 

tlO 

993 

39 

1,184 

919 

918 

199 

104 

190 

91 

489 

18 

1,759 

9 

113 

9,490 

844 

1,904 
355 
189 

80 
1,506 

91 

9,490 

171 

94 

388 
639 
390 
9,390 
444 

93 

441 

804 

7,304 

640 

519 

960 

1,1164 

800 

1,990 

3,694 

9,600 

744 

900 

394 


i 

9 


.a 


& 


1 


a 


e 

4 


I 
s 


i 

B 

M 

a 

Is 

1 

9 

i 

1 

« 
ti 

1 

0m 

Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


*  Roott  in  4K>unce  bottles.    Extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  fluid,  in  4-oimoe  bottles,  in  Omaha,  6  cesii} 
}j»  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  6i  cents. 
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§ 
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Pointa  of  deliTery. 


Chicago, 
Now  York. 


Chicago. 

N.  y; 

Kans.  C., 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 


6.00 


.82 


N.  T., 
Chicago. 
St.  Loaiii. 
Kans.  C. 


.98 


.01 
.90 


.UJ 
.03 


.00 


.60 

.03 

.15 

.03^ 

.16 

.03| 

.03 

.021 

.03| 

.03 

.04 

.19 

:^ 

.031 
.30 

.19 

.03 
.15 
.031 


Omaha. 


6.24 


Chicago, 

St.  Loms, 

Kans  C. 


I 

9 


0.07 
d*.03t\r 
<.15 
/.06 
«.20| 
d.04J 
e.08l8 
d.03 

/.MA, 
d.05/a 

f-m 

d.OSi 


/.05 
0.32 

A.  17 
(1.044 
d.l7 
/.07i 


«.26 

.16 
/.03 
/.06 
/.02| 
/.06 


0.02t 
/.02A 


6.24^ 


d.06i 
d.05 

d'.o4 


/•06 


.054 
.321 


.174 

:.04} 

.171 


A.17J 
d 
d 
/.07| 


«.27 

.161 
/.03 
/.054 
/.02 
/.06 

o.oa 

d.02 
/.02 
«.02 

/.02i 
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aPeroimoe. 
ft  4  oouoea  each. 
« In  l-poond  bottlet. 


di-ounoe  bottlot. 
« l-oonce  bottlot. 
/  8-ounoo  bottlea. 


ff  4K>iinoe  botll«a. 
A I  ounce  each. 
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MEDICAL  STJPPLLBS^-Continued. 


MKDIOAL  SDPPLIBS— oontlnaed. 


MBDioniBS— continued. 

Hypodermic  tablets  (morphia,  kS^'* 
atropine,  tIo  g^-)*  ^^  tabes  01  25 
each tubee.. 

Iodine  in  g.s.  bottles oz.. 

Iodoform  ....................... .do. . . 

lodol do... 

Iron: 

Amrooniated  dtmte  of,  in  s.  m. 

Dyalised os. . 

Pyrophospbate,  in  l>ottle«...«lu... 

Bieduced,  in  bottles do. . . 

ScMiqoioxide.  in  bottles do . . . 

Sulphate  of,  commercial,  in  wood 
boxes IIm.. 

Dried  sulphate  of,  c.  p.,  in  s.  m. 

bottles OS.. 

Iron  and  quinine,  soluble  citrate  of,  in 

bottles OS.. 

Lanolin do ... 

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  s.  m.  bottles,  .do. . . 
Lithium : 

Carbonate,  in  l-ounce  bottles,  .os. . 

Citrate,  granular,  effervescinff,  in 

Snounoe  bottles botUes.. 

Lyoopodium,  in  bottles os. . 

Magnesia: 

Carbonate os.. 

Heavy  calcined,  s.  m.  bottles. do. .. 

Sulphate  of;  in  tins lbs. . 

Mercury : 

Ammoniated  (white  precipitate), 
in  s.  m.  bottles ....os.. 

With  Chalk, ins. m.bottles.. do... 

Corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive 
sublimate),  in  s. m.bottles.. os.. 

Mild  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calc 
mel),  in  s. m.bottles os.. 

Ked  oxide  of,  1-oz.  bottles... do... 

Yollow  oxide  of,  1-oz,  bottles.do... 

Yellow  snlph.,  1-os.  bottles.. do... 
Morphia: 

Acetate  of,  in  i-ouuce  bottles.do. . . 

Sulphate  of,  |-oz.  bottles do. . . 

Mustard  Seed,  black,  ground,  in  5« 

pound  tins lbs . . 

Nitroglycerin,  alcoholic  sol.,  l%..o8.. 
Oil: 

Anise os.. 

CUwtor,  bottles,  cold  pressed . .  qts . . 

Cinnamon  (cassia) os.. 

Cod-liver,  l*pint  bottles.. bottles.. 
Croton OS.. 

Lemon do... 

Linseed,  raw,  in  bottles pints. . 

Male  fern,  ethereid os.. 

Olive,  in  bottles pints.. 

Origanum,  in  bottles os.. 

Peppermint  .................do... 

Sanoalwood do... 


C3 
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95 

500 
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19 

3N5 

9*J 

85 
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1,150 

ISO 

SON 

96*J 

40 

104 
tItIO 

490 

1 40 

9,175 

10 
184 

934 

699 

184 

81 

99 

101 

439 
53 

IM 

1,300 

86 

999 

3,591 

59 

199 

105 

675 

79 

1,304 

9,494 
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197 


• 
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.08 

•  •  «  « 

.35 
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.08 


.35 
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point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.32 

.32 

1.10 


.00 


.00 
.06 
.12 

.04 

.06 

.15 
.05 
.06 

.17 


.05 
.014 


.10 
.07 

.07^1 

.08 
.09 
.12 
.11 


.11 


.15 
.42 
.10 
.07 


.10 
.15 
.17 
.18 
.21 


.04 
.20 
.22 


fll06 


.33 
.32 
.95 


.321 
.83 


.72       .62 

.02 
.07 
.07 


• 


.011 
.02 

.18  i 

.04A, 

.oik 

.20 
.35 

.05 


.011 


.35 


.051 
.011 


.01 
•04}| 
.09A      .021 


.031 


.a 


.08 

.34 

.34 

LOS 


.70 

.06| 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.04 

.07) 
.16 
.07 
.21 


.05 

.014 

.10 

.031 


.13) 
.06 

.U 

.11 
.11 
.12 
.13 

2.50 
2.50 

.17 
.U 

.19 

.38 
.08 
.07 
.17 

M7|| 
.18 
.09 

.19 
.18 

.10 

.18^ 
.15 
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15 
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Points  of  delivery. 


St  Louis. 


.00 

.82 

.33 

1.03 


.63 
.Oil 

.061 
.0« 
.04 

.011 

.01^ 

.10| 

.041 
.01| 

.17* 

1.25 
.041 

.01 
.05 
.022 


.071 
.05 

.04| 

.04A 

.00 
.lOl 

.00 

2.80 
2.30 

.11 
•04} 

.12 
.37 
.08  J 
.07i 
.ItU 
.076 
.12Ji 
•ON 
.121 

.154 

.14* 
.02 
.17 
.26 


•  •••■•  4 


.12 


New  York. 


.30 
30. 

.98 


.76 

Ml 


.009 


.o3ia 


.17 

.30 
.04Ji 

•1* 
.03g 

.064 


.05 

.05g 
.07i 


2.40 
2.20 

.lOi 


.121 
.30 
.07i 
.Oft 

.23 

.08] 

.12} 

.lU 

.17 

.19 

.22 

■111 

.341 


.10 
.ilO 

.30 
.05 


.49 

.ou 

.03i 
.OO 

.06 

.OU 

.02 

.11 

.011 

.18 

.31 
.041 

.01 
.05 
.02i 

.06 
.04| 

.06 

.06 
.08 
.1U| 
.09 

3.35 
il.05 

.104 
.05 

.12 

.371 

.08 

.06 

.16 

.09 

.16 

.12 

.13 

.16 

.20 

.03 

.18 

.30 


.07 


.34 


Chic.,St.L.,i  New  York, 
N.Y.,Kan8.  ehic.St.L., 


C,  Omaba. 


.06 


.011 


.10 


.88) 


.05 


.16 


Kana.  City. 


.05 


.011 


.30 


.05 


.05 


.16 


New  York, 
Chicago. 


.04i 

.30 

.32 

.75 


.65 
.02 
.07 
.07 
.08 

.01) 

.Oli 

.18 


.081 

.22 

.31 
.05 

.00  [3 

.024 


.05| 


Omaha. 


.06ii 

.071 
.08 
.10| 
.09 

2.65 
2.50 

.11 
.05 

.12 
.88 
.00 
.07 
.17 
.10 
.14 

Mi 


.16 
.011 

.19^ 
.81 


.06A 


Chicago, 

St.  Louia, 

Kans.  City. 


.06U 
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4 
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11 

12 

IS 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
10 
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21 
22 

28 
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31 
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33 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$irael  ofpropo$aU  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU.,  under 

[NoTK.— Figaiea  in  }MTge  type  deoDote  r»tM 
MEDICAL  SITPPLTBS— ContiDiied. 


I 


1 

S 
8 
4 
6 


7 
8 
0 


10 

U 

12 

18 

14 
15 
JO 
17 

18 

10 
20 

21 


24 
25 
28 

27 


80 
81 

82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 

48 


MEDICAL  8UPPUI8— oontiiiiied. 


MiDioimB— continned. 
Oil: 

fiMMfhM,  in  l-ponnd  bottlea lb«. 

Tt do.. 

Tarpentine,  in  botiko qnarto. 

Ointment,  merooriiil,  U.  8.  P.,  in  l-poond  pota .lb«. , 
Otntaient  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  8.  P.  (citrine 

ointment),  in  pote oz. 

Oleete  of  mercury,  10  per  cent,  in  8-oance  bottiee, 

onnoee 

Pepein: 

Pnre,in  1-onnoe  botUet os. 

8acch.,in  bottlea do.. 

Petrolfttom.  120o  F.,  light  colored,  in  1-ponnd  cans, 

ponnda  

Pfila: 

Aloea  and  aaafetida,  XT.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100, 

bottles 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100, 

bottles 

Aloes  and  maatic,X7.  8.  P.,  in  bottiee  of  100, 

bottles 

Camphor  and   opium    (camphor,    2  grains; 

opium,  1  grain),m  bottles  or  100  each  .bottles. 

Comp.  cathartic  in  bottles  of  500,  U.  S.  P.do. . , 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100.  .do. . 

Pill  of  mercury,  XJ.  S.  P.  (blue  mass),  in  pots. .  .os. , 

Pills  of  mercury  (green  iodide,  |  grain  each),  in 

bottles  of  100 bottles. 

Pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  gelatine  coated  (8 

grains  eaon),  in  bottles  of  100 bottles.. 

Pilooarpine,  hydrochlorate,  in  10-grain  vials,  .grs. , 

PodophyUun,  TCtin  of,  in  bottles os., 

Potassium: 

Aeetate of, in  s.m. bottles... •.•.••>■•.... do... 

Bioarbon,  in  gs.  s.  m.  bottles do. . , 

Bitartrmte  o^  powdered  (cream  of  tartar),  in 

pKpeT OS., 

Bromide  of,  in  s.  m.  bottles .do. . . 

Caustic, in  l^onnoe g. s. bottles do.., 

Chlorate  of,  powdend,  in  pa  per do... 

Cyanide, in  l-onnce  g. s.  bottles do.. 

Iodide  of, in  s.m.boUles do... 

Nitrate  of  (saltpeter), powdered,  in  s.  m.  l»ot> 
ties OS. 

Permanganate  of,  in  1-ounce  bottles do. . 

And  sodium  tsrtrate  (Rochelle  salt),  pow- 
dered, in  paper  OS. 

Powdered  aloes.  In  s.m. bottles do... 

Powdered  brayera,  in  s.  m.  bottles do. . 

Powdered  capeicnm  (Cayenne  pepper),  in  s.  m. 

bottles OS.. 

Powdered  cinchona,  im  a.  m.  bottles lbs. . 

Powder,  insect •• do... 

Powdered  ipecac,  in  s.  m.  botflies os.. 

Powdered  ialap,  in  s.  m.  bottles do.. 

Powdered  licorice  root,  in  s.  m.  bottles do. . . 

Powdered  opium, in  s. m. bottles.. ............do.., 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  17.  8.  P.  (Dover's 

powder),  in  s.  m.  bottles os.. 

Powdered  rhubarb, in  s. m.  bottles do... 


Ill 
991 
909 
957 

574 

ftSO 

139 
911 

9,343 

169 

141 

114 

913 
440 
968 
199 

309 

769 

950 

30 

800 
694 

1,939 

9,189 

95 

1,888 

9 

9,116 

984 
78 

3,490 

lOO 

76 

596 

16 

311 

161 


386 
996 

766 
396 


• 

5 

J 

§ 

'Z 

n 

\i 

^m 

4 

E 

1 

1^ 

5 

4i 

1 

• 

.a 

9 

6 

& 

§ 

.00 
.08 


.12 

.12 

.12 

.20 
.50 
.12 


.10 
.24 

»  •  •  •  • 

.25 


.00 


Point  of  deliveiy. 


Chicago. 


.50 
.12 
.22 
.50 

.04 


.80 
.08 


.12 

.15 

.15 

.23 
.65 
.12 


.12 

.28 
.10 
.80 

.00 
.05 

.02 

.08| 

.10 

.02 

.11 

.22 

.05 
.05 

.OH 

.04 

.03 

.021 

.32 

.20 

.14 
.08 
.05 
.80 

.10 
.10 


.35 
.075 


.82 
.10 
.40 
.45 

.021 

.07 

.40 
.081 

.00 

.08 

.llj 

.12 

.154 
.40 
.00} 
.08} 

.08 

.25 
.07 


.02 
.03 
.06 

.ou 

.10 
.181 

.01 J 
.06 

.OU 

•At 

.02 
.34 
.10 

.11 

.Oil 
.2H 

.06 
.03 


I 

I 


.311 

.07 
.20 


.80 
.07* 

.00 


.08 


.08 


.011 
.03{ 


.011 

.15 

.20 

.06 

.OU 
.Ol{ 


.10 

.11 

.034 

.6l{ 

.80 


a  In  l-ponnd  can*. 
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advertiaement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  9uppliei,  etc.— Continaed* 
at  which  oootraotB  hare  heen  awarded.] 

MBDICifL  SUPPLIES— Continuod. 


Pointo  of  deUvery. 


Chicago. 


,07 

m 


•  .27 

ft.aa 


.42 

.07 

.16 

.50 

.08 

.10 

.50 
.09 

•OS 

.121 

.12^ 

.121 

.25 
.56 
.12} 
.00 

.10 

.221 

.08 

.24 

.07 
.071 

.02 

.00 

.ON 

.01} 

.11 

.10 

.07 
.06 

.01} 
.07 

.10 

.07 
.ill 
.14 

.15 
.09 
.07 
.20 

.11 
.10 


Chicago 

or 

New  York. 


.10 

.10 

.12} 

.23 
.40 
.10 


.00 
.28 


StLonia. 


.32 
.OOi 
.18 
.48 

.0^ 

.07 

.04} 

.081 

.10 

.10 

.lO 

.90 
.40 
.10 


.10 

.22 
.08 
.14 

.09 

.021 

.01} 
.03 
.08 
.01} 
•lO 
.18i 

.Ol 

.04} 


.38 

.17 
.46 

.09} 

.0.1| 

.28)1 
.05} 

•  ^v^ 
.10 

.u 

.13 

.18 

.39 

.12 

.09| 

.U 


.49 
.08 
.06 


Hew  York. 


•Oil 

.84 

.18 

.llj 

!o^ 

.26 


.48 
.13 


.4  3 

.0211 

.06 

.30 
.08 

.10 


Chic, 
N.Y., 

StL. 

Kana. 

City, 
Omaha. 


.40 
.16 
.18 
.60 

.06 

.07 

.60 
.05 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.16 
.46 
.10 
.03} 

.08 

.22 
.06 

.14 

.02 
.Oil 

.02 

.03 

.10 

.01^1 

.12 

.19 

.on 

.04 

.01} 

.04 

.06 

.02 
.80 
.19 

.11 


.06 
.08 


.66 

.03{ 

.07 

.40 
.08} 


N.Y., 
Chic, 
St.L., 
Kana. 
City. 


.49 

.02} 

.06 

.80 
.06 


.09} 

.00 

.11 

.15 

.55 
.09 
.10 

.07 

.23 

^  .08 
.14 


.02 

Vii 

.16 


.03}  .1 
.Ol{  .1 
.24 


.031 


•08 
.08 

.10 

.16 
..10 
.08 

.031 

.07 
.19 

'Ji'i 


Omaha. 


35 
,06)} 


.10 


.20 
.66 
.0911 


.14{ 


.02 
.06 

.02 
.38 


.19 
.034 
.01} 
.25 

.06} 
.08 


Chic, 
StL., 


City. 


i 


.86} 
.06} 


.10 


.20 
.66 
.10 


.14H 


.031 


.03} 


1 
8 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 
8 


10 

11 

12 

18 
14 
16 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 


24 
26 
26 

27 
28 

29 
80 

81 
88 


84 
86 

36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 

42 

48 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETAKY  OP  THE  INTERIOR- 


Ah9traet  ofpropo9dl$  received  and  eontraeU  awmrded  in  ChicagOf  HI,,  vmdet 

[KoTB.— Figores  In  Urge  type  denote  rmtcA 
HXDIC.4L  SUFPLIES-Continiied. 


I 


MSDIGAL  suppiaa'^-conihmoi. 


MBDiciNBS— eonthmed. 

1  Powdered  tauillA,  in  8.in. bottles os. 

2  Qninia,  snlpiiato  of,  in  l-oonoe  botUea,  or  com- 
preasedintint ox. 

8  Resin ^ Ibe. 

4  Salol ot. 

5  Santonine,  in  botUes do.. 

•  Sonnaleaves lbs.. 

SilTer,  nitmte  of: 

7  Fused  in  1-oanco  g.  s.  bottles os.. 

8  In  orvstab,  iu  1  ounce  bottles do. 

Sodiom,  in  8.  m.  bottles : 

0  Uicarbonate  of  ............•■■••..•...do. 

10  Bromide do... 

11  Phosphi^ do... 

12  Saliovlato..  ■.••■■..>.......••-••...  ••do... 

18  Sulphate  of do... 

Solution : 

14  Of  ammonia,  IT.  S.  P.,  fort.,  in  g.  s.  bottles, 
ounces 

15  Arsenite  of  potassa  (Fowler's  solution), 

16  Iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury  (Donovan's 

solution) OS.. 

17  Subsulphato  of  iron do... 

18  Sodium,  chlorinated,LabarTaoues'.bottles. . 

19  Zinc,  chlorinated,  medicinal,  in  l-pound 

botUes lbs.. 

Spirite: 

20  Ammonia,  aromatic,  in  g.  a.  bottlea. os.. 

21  Ether,  comx)Ound   (Hofflnau's  anodyne), 

U.  S.  P..  in  g.  s.  bottles os . . 

22  Ether,  nitrous  (sweet  spirite  of  niter), 

IT.  S.  P.,  in  g.  s.  Dottles os .  . 

28  Lavender,  compound, U. S. P do... 

24  Strychnia,  sulphate,  in  jounce  bottles . . .  do . . . 

25  Sulfonal do... 

26  Sulphur,  washed,  in  paper.. ............ .do... 

Sirup: 

27  Hvpophos.,  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  in 

I-pound  bottles. lbs . . 

28  Iodide  of  iron,  U.  8.  P.,  in  dark-colored 

bottles OS.. 

29  Squill,  n.S.P lbs.. 

30  Wild  cherry,  U.  a  P os.. 

31  Tola  balsam,  in  Jars do... 


I 
I 

I 

-0 


94 

9,014 

969 
79 
64 

39 
47 

3,396 

7HH 

390 

1,39N 

356 


16,676 

664 

398 
196 
983 

96 

1,584 

»,146 

4,576 
1,648 
13t 
135 

9,774 

9,684 

3,856 

1,679 

95,798 

994 


P4 

i 

6 


I 


P4 


9 

I 


n 
A 


6 
M 

I 

s 

d 

0 

ea 

s 

I 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chioagd. 


.06 

.84 
.06 
.80 
.20 

.05 

.84 
.611 

.98 
.27 
.12 

.60 
.54 

.36 
.01 J 
.80 
.30 
.14 

.59 

.50 

.50 
.52 

.05 
.07 
.06 
.13 
.05 

.001 

.04 

.Olf 

.09 

.00{ 

.Olf 

.04 

.Olf 

.ool 

.01| 

.60i 

.021 

.Olf 

;oif 

.01 

.01 A 

.06 

.01 

.OU 

.02 
.02  A 

.05 
.06 
.16 

.25 

.09 

.ou 
.oil 

.07| 

.20 

.03^ 

.Olf 

.03  A 

.03f 

.OH 

.04 

.04 

•  •  •  •  « 

.02H 

.00 

.04 

1.30 

1.25 

.01 

.03f 
.03 
1.15 
1.20 

.60f 

.031 
.03 

•  •  •  •  '  • 

1.20 
.01 

.80 

.89 

.281 

.25 

.87 

.031 

.20 

.Olf 

.031 
.80 
.02 
.05 

.034 
.15 
.01 
.03 

".ooii 

.27 
Oil 

.06 

.29 
.Olf- 
.30 
.33 
.68 

.57 
.56 

.06 
.00 
.07 
.15 
.06^ 


.06 

.06 

.061 

.07 

.18 

.90 

.07f 

.06 

.08 
.03f 
1.16 
1.17 

.01 


.87f 

.08 
.18 
.Q2f 
.08 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  ferfwmUMmg  emppUee,  ete. — Continned. 

al  whloh  oonlnots  hAve  been  Awarded.] 

MSDICAL  SUPPLISS-CoatlBiied. 


9 

i 

H 


I 


i 


S 


6 

I 
I 


1 


Pointt  of  delivery. 


Chicego  or  New 
^ork. 


,291 

.021 
.20 

oiA 


.001 

.ou 

.01} 
.07 

.141 

.08 

.04 

1.25 


00| 


.02} 
.03 


St.  Louis. 


.041 

.20 
.011 
.28 
.95 

.10 

.55 
.52 


.001 
.03{ 
•Oil 

.08 
.00} 


.OOH 

.00} 

.oil 

.oil 

.00} 
.141 

.0^ 
.03| 
.09| 

.oili 

1.15 
1.25 
.001 

.20 

•09i 
•09| 

.00} 
.031 


.01 
.00} 

.01} 
.Ol 


New  York. 


.28 


.28 
.27 
.12 


.47 


.01 A 

.01} 

.02 
.OU 


•  JO 

, 

.09} 

.00} 

*     *.62* 

.04  A, 

.o:ii 

1.20 
1.20 
.00} 

.23 

*"*.'i6* 

.00} 

•04 

.M5| 

.014 
.28 
.25 
.15 

.58 
.50 

.001 

.031 

.01} 

.09 

.01 


01} 
.01 


Chicago, 

New  York, 

Si.  Louie, 

KAnsae 
Citv, 

Omaha. 


01 
01 
12 


I 


.10 

.03 

.08 

.04 

.02 

1.20 

1.25 

.01 

.23 

:n 

.01 
.09} 


02| 


.01 A 

.02 
.01} 


.11 


.03 

.04} 

.04 
.03 


,25 


13 
0018 


New  York, 

Chicago, 

St  Loais, 

KaDsas 

City. 


.05 


20 


.08 


.01} 
.01} 

.013 

.01! 

.14J 


.03 

.04 

.03} 
.02 


.23 

.02} 

.11 

.OOH 


Omaha. 


a.  01 A 


a.02| 
a. 00} 


fc.02,»a 


.27} 
a.  021 

C.11} 

tf.ooui 


Chicago, 

St.  Louia, 

Kanma 

City. 


i 


a.  01}} 


a. 02)} 
•.00} 


5.02} 


a.024{ 

e.113 

e.OOltJI 


2 
3 
4 
5 
0 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


14 

15 

1ft 
17 
18 

10 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 


aSonnoeeeaoh. 


(S^nnoebottlea. 


elNo.  b. 
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Q 

a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

U 

12 

13 

U 

16 

10 

17 

IS 
19 
20 
21 


24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  lU., 

[JSfarm^—lfigaxeB  in  Uige  type  danote 
MBDIOAL  SX7PPLIES— Contliiiied. 


MBDIOAL  BUPPUB8— oontinned. 


MEDI0IHK8— oontlnaed. 
Tincture: 

Aconite,  rad oz 

Arnica do. 

Belladonna do. 

Cantharidee do. 

Diffitalia do. 

Gelaemftini do. 

Gentian  oomponnd pints 

Goaiao oz 

Iodine,  U.  8.  P.,  inff.  m.  bottles do. 

Chloride  of  iron,U.S.P do. 

Myzrh do. 

Kox  vomica t do. 

Opiam,  camphorated,  XJ.  8.  P do. 

Opium,  U.S. P  Haudanum) do. 

Opium,  deodorized do. 

Veratmm  viride ...do. 

Wine  oolchioom,  rad do. 

Zinc: 

Acetate  of,  in  s.  m.  bottles do. 

Oxide  of,  in  ft.  m.  bottles do. 

Phosphide,  in  1-oance  e.  a.  bottles. . .  .do. 

Sulphate  of;  ins.m.bo&Ueft do. 

HOSPITAL  8TOSE8. 

Arrowroot,  Bermuda lbs 

Barley,  in  1-pound  paoka^i^es ...do. 

Beef  extract^  in  ^-pound  packacos do. 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  a.  m.  botUes ox 

Cocoa,  in  tins lbs 

Cornstarch,  in  1-ponnd  packages do. 

Flaxseed,  whole do. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins do. 

C^elatin do. 

Ginger,  Jamaica,  ground,  in  8.m. bottle.. oz 
Iceland  moss lbs 


1,056 
7,900 

380 

539 

44d 

549 

740 

1,4»6 

9,378 

496 

760 

VfWvO 

3,348 

1,064 

144 

384 

63 
747 

16 
33ft 


117 
993 
156 
348 
169 
394 
185 
1,946 

70 
945 

49 


a  8Hnince  bottles. 


b  4-oauce  bottles. 


c  1  pint. 


d8onnoeseaoh.  s4 
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adpertUement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  fumUhing  supplies,  etc, — Continned. 

at  which  oontraots  have  been  mwarded.] 

URDICAL  SX7PPLIBS-G<mtinned. 


I 


'a 


e 


a 
S 


a 


1 


I 

P4 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicaco  or 
Kew  York. 


.<»2i 

.03 
.02| 
.02i 
.25 
.OH 


.03 
.03 
.02| 
.03 

.031 

.02i 


l.2»o 


.05^ 

Voi" 


.Oli 
.081 


St.  Louis. 


•Oil 

.85 
.021 


.25 

.06 

1.20 

.03 


.02^ 

oit 

03 

02 

03 

24| 

021 

04i 

02| 

02} 

02i 

Oil 

03| 

U3| 

034 

02} 


Now  York. 


.40 


.03} 


.06 
.06 


.031 
.10 


Chicago, 

Kew  York, 

StLonis, 

Kansas 

Clt; 
Omi 


ity, 
aha. 


1.50 


•48 


New  York, 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis, 

Kansas 

City. 


.02i 

.02 

.011 

.021 

.02 

.03 

.24 

.02^ 

.04| 
.02i 
.0^ 

.09 
.0]| 
.03} 
.03 
.04 
.02^ 


Omsha. 


1.024 
r.oij 


a 
g 

<.02A 
e.02U 

«.02A 
<.02A, 

0.2r»| 

«.02ti 
4.04^ 


Chicago, 

St  Loais, 

Kansas 

City. 


6.03A 
6.02)4 
/.03i 

a. 00 
a. 06 
6.03 
6.02 


fi 


6.034 
6.02} 

a.  06 
a. 
6. 
6. 


e 


1 
a 

3 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
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MEDICAL  SXTPPLIES-Coiitinned. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 


6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

28 

80 
81 
82 

83 
34 
85 

86 
87 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 


KBDICAL  BVPPLIBS-'COIltillUOd. 


nfSTBUMENTS  AND  DBBSSINQB. 

Aapiratora No.. 

A  toniixere,  C.  &  S. ,  No.  5,  with  vhlold .  do . . . 
Atomizers,  hand do... 


Bandages,  roller,  nnbleached  and  unsized, 
assorted,  in  a  paste-board  box— 1  dosen, 
1  inch  br  1  yard;  2  dozen, 2  inches  by  3 
yards;  2  dozen,  2|  inches  by  8  yards;  1 
dosen,  3  inches  by  4  yards ;  |  dozen,  3| 
inches  by  5  yards;  1  dozen,  4  inches  by 
6  yards ;  |  dozen,  4  inches  by  8  yards, 
boxes No.. 

Bandages,  suspensory,  assorted  sizes. do. . . 


Binders'  boards : 

24  by  12  inches pieces. . 

4  oy  17 inches do... 

Breast  pomps No.. 


Field,  operating do... 

Operating  (minor) do... 

Pocket do... 

Stomach  pumn  and  tnljo do. . . 

Tooth-extracting do. . . 

Catheters,  g.  e.,  assorted  sizes do. . . 

Cotton,  absorbent lbs.. 

Cotton  bats No.. 


Cotton  wadding sheets. . 

Capping  tins,  aHMnrtcd  sizes No. . 

Droppers,  medicine do.., 

Gauze,  an  Useptic yds.. 

Lancet,  thumb No.. 

Ligature: 

Catgut  for,  carholizod,  three  sizes,  1 
yard  each,  in  bottles bottles. . 


Silk  for 08.. 

Silver  wi  re  f or do . . . 

Lint: 

Picked lbs.. 

Patent do . . . 

Muslin,  unbleaclied,  unsized,  1  j'ard 
wide yds.. 


Needles: 

Cotton,  thimble,  in  case No. . 

Sargioal,  assorted doz., 

Upholsterers' No. 

Oakum,  fine,  picked lbs.. 

Obststrical  forceps No. 

Oiled  silk yds. 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials.'duz. 

Pins papers.. 

Pins,  safety • doz. 


OS 


33 

53 


7 
14 
40 


i:i8 


104 


1 
4 
6 

13 

1*J 

307 

41» 

343 


4«NI 

i>,380 
I,000 


ay 

6 
93 

1,640 


33 
44 
IN 

tl 
13M 

3^)6 
4!l4 
Si47 


1 

• 

n  • 

a 
M 

• 

Ha 

6 

ml.  A. 
isto 

1 

i 

5 

& 

a 

S 

O 

Point  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 


.45 


.074 

.021 
.031 
.16 


.04 
.24 


.01^ 
.044 


.45 


35 

io" 

60" 


04| 
23i 


2.20 
.50 


.07i 
.14^ 


6.50 


.67 


.14 


.041 


01 J 


.03} 

.04 

.06i 


85.00 

17.00 

9.00 

1.25 


.05 


.02 


.25 


.70 
1.50 


9.9« 


•2* 

.15 


32.40 
22.50 
22.50 
11.25 
1.00 

.031 
.94 


.97 


.871 

1.35 


.80 


8.75 


.OU 
.03} 


.10 


.94 


8. 15 


*.03i  to.07cento. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fnmUhing  §upplie$,  eto. — Continaed. 
at  whioh  contraots  hare  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


Meyer  Bros. 
Drag  Co. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

J.EUwoodLee 
Co. 

fl 

r 

The  Maltbie 
Chemical  Co. 

■'I 
51 

l« 

41 
t 

Point*  of 

'  dellTery. 

St.1 

lOois. 

Kew  York. 

New  York 

or  Chicago. 

New  York, 

Cliicago, 

St.  Louis, 

Omaha, 

City. 

1 

1.76 

2.25 

.48 

2.60 
.07| 

5.60 

2.18 

.44 

0.00 
9.00 

.30 

2.24 
.06{ 

.02 
.03 
.14i 

30.50 

I6.M5 

8.74 

1.10 
5.42 
.04 
.231 
.101 

.034 
.Of 
.Ol 

.05 

.25i 

.82 

.08 
1.08 

.96 

.47 

.07 

.86 
.28i 
.68 

.Hi 

4.00 

.48 
.19 

.04 
.08 

1.50 

0.25 

2.20 

.50 

a  40 

2.60 

.70 

.18 

1 

2 

.50 
.07 

3 

2.35 

4 

5 

.07* 
.18 

.12* 
.25 

0 

3 

24.82 

17.50 

8.62 

5.95 
.04 
.24i 

7 
8 

9 

.14 

48.00 

20.00 

0.50 

18.50 

0.50 

.034 

.94 

.14 

.02i 

.20 
.25 

.27 

47.00 
16.40 

10 

11 
12 

13 

8.90 

1.20 
5.90 



14 

1.70 
9.40 
.00* 
.35 

15 
10 

17 

.6:ii 

.2*2 
.16 

.15 

.06 

18 

19 

.11* 
.12 

.69 

20 

t 

21 
22 
23 

.11 

24 

.oii 

.85 

.36 

1.00 
1.80 

.01 J 
.00 

.27* 

.40 

.70 
1.70 

.48 

.oii 

.07 
.0^ 

.01* 

.03 

.25 

26 



?0 

.82 

.40 

.«0 
.78 

27 
28 

.40 

.30 

.86 

1.70 

29 

.49 

80 
31 

• 

32 

83 

.50 
.04 

.44 

84 

.06 
.07 

.88 
.30 
.10 

.05 
.00 
.07 

85 

80 
57 

88 

.26 

.29 

.25 

.M 

39 

40 

.11 

4.50 

.55 

.15 

.12 

41 

4.35 

3.00 

4.20 

42 

.50 

43 

.18 

44 

.094 

.061 

.06 

.04* 

.04* 
.03 
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45 

.041 

•Odf 

46 

47 
48 
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8 

4 
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6 
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10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
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21 


28 
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27 
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52 


MEDICAL  suppLms— oonttnued. 


OrSTBUMSIITS  AHD  DBBSSIHaS— «Ont*d. 

• 

Plaster,  adheaive  (Desnoix),  1  yard 
in  a  box yds.. 

Plaster,  belladonna,  in  tin  cases  .do. . . 

Plaster,  isinglass,  in  tin  oases . .  .do. . . 

Plasters,  mustard,  10  in  a  box .  .boxes. . 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  5-poand  tins.  .lbs. . 

Plasters,  porous dos., 

Plasters,  rubber  (Mead's)  adbesire,  7 
inches  vide yds.. 

Powder  blbwer,  for  larynx . . . ^ •  .No. . 
Probanga V/..do.., 

Bnbber  sheeting,  white yds., 

Scarificator Ko.. 

Scissors: 

4-inoh do... 

6-inch.... .do... 

Soap: 

Carbolic,  good  quality,  for  medic- 
inal  purposes lbs. 

Castile,  wiiite do... 

Speculum  for  the  ear No  . 

Speculum  for  the  rectum do. . 

Speculum  for  the  yagina,  glaas.  .do. . 
Splints: 

Assorted dos. 

Felt  for pieces. 

Sponge,  assorted os. 

Sponge  holders  for  throat No. 

Stethoscopes,  Camman's  double  .do. . . 
Syringes : 

Davidson's  self-ii^eetor do. . . 

Ear,  glass « dos.. 

Harid  rubber,  8-ounce No. 

Hypodermic,  in  oaiie do.. 

Mattson's,  feunily do.. 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases do.. 

Peni8,rttbber do.. 

Vagina,  rubber ............. .do. . 

Test  pellets,  for  urinalysis,  in  glass 

botUes boules. 

Test  tubes,  8to7inch nests. 

Thermometers: 

Clinical,  incase No.. 

Mercurial do., 

Spirit do.. 


i 


8 

13 


137 
966 
1«I 
793 
370 
686 

907 

16 
143 

169 


1 
96 


1,394 
1,983 

7 
7 
8 

8 

7 

903 

15 
lO 

99 

ai 


75 
716 

978 

73 


54 
116 


98 
34 


I 

« 


\& 


P4 

S 


k 
& 

^ 

» 


3 

•as 


9 
Pi 


is 

a 

i 


Points  of  deliTecy. 


Chicago. 


.12 


.00 
.061 


.19 


.10 


.044 
,4» 


.95 

.04 

.40 


.121 


1.18 
.60 


.80 

L20 
.03 

.19 

.33 


,10 
,50 


.10 
.10 


St. 
Louis. 


.10 
.36 

.27* 
.19 
.09| 

.4^ 

.33 

.60 
.03i 

.40 


8.50 
.20 
.25 


.26 
.11 
.60 
L20 
.25 

1L50 

.80 

.13 


.80 
L05 

L06 

.82 

1.19 

.90 


l.OS 
.02i 

.18 

.40 


.06 
1.80 


.07 
.07 


Chi- 


.044 

.04 

.32 

.39 

.52 

.64 


Hew 
Tork- 


.95 
.37i 


.121 


.10 


L12 

.50 

1.28 


.66 


.63 

.12 
.12 
.87 
.491 


•  MetaL 
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advertiaemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  suppliea,  eto, — Continaed. 

At  which  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Contiuaed. 


• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 
a 

• 

o 

1 
1 

fit 

• 

1 

• 

Bowlaod  A.Bob- 
bine. 

• 

a-- 

i 

4 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

J 

Hew 
York. 

St  Lonia. 

Chicago.- 

New  York. 

New  York  or 
Chioaj^. 

Chicago. 

N.Y.,Chic., 
St  L.,  Oma- 
ha, Kaoa.C. 

.09 

.85 
.5)7 

.11 
.06 
.40 

.261 

!o4 

.37 

L50 
.80 
.40 

.07 

.12 

.55 

1.20 
.224 

.55 

4.25 
.06 

.17* 
LIO 

LOS 
.48 

LOO 
.84 

L03 
.02* 

.111 

.42 

.11 
.041 

.60 

.061 
.061 

.12 
.041 

1 

2 

.28 

3 

4 

.06 

.04  J 

5 

6 

.10 
.15 
.32 

.19 

7 

.38 
.03 

.40 
.174 

.40 

.70 

.36 

8 
0 

10 

.39 
.61 
.51 
.32 

.67 

.88 

11 
12 

L75 

1.75 

.48 
.60 

13 
14 
16 
16 

.47 

.GO 
.62 
.68 

17 

18 
19 

.30 
.11 
.60 
L20 
.24 

.60 
4.05 

20 
21 

.12 

.75 

L20 

.24 

.95 
4.45 

.12 

22 

.00 
L25 
.30 

.90 
L90 

.60 
I.IO 

.22 

23 

•  ••••••  *•  • 

24 

25 

a  6. 00 

26 

4.40 

27 

28 

.24 
L20 

.90 

L25 

L20 
L13 

.40 
L80 

.20 
LIO 

1.06 

.51 

29 
30 

.oo 

31 

32 

.40 

L84 
.881 

LOS 
.02  J 

.13 

.33 

L20 

.60 
L28 

.55 
L04 

33 

34 

.90 

L40 

LOO 

.75 

L70 

L21 

1.50 

35 

36 

37 
38 

.03 

.03 

.19 
.13 

.03| 

.15 
.18 
.38 

.03 

\ 

39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

.55 

44 

45 

.05 

.60 

.15 
•35 

.10 
.38 

.06 
.65 

46 

.60 

.40 

.48 

.64 

.84 

.70 

.45 

47 

48 
40 
60 
51 

52 
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22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
30 

81 
82 
88 

84 

85 
86 

87 


80 

39 
4U 
41 


MEDIGAL  8UPPLIE&— oontfaiaed. 


IHBTBUlfXMTB  AlTD  DRKSSINGS— OOntfaiaed. 

Thread: 

liiBen,  nnbleaohed «... os. . 

Cotton,  RpooU,  asHorted No.. 

ToniniedepreMora do... 

ToamlqnctA : 

Fieia No. 

Screw,  with  pad do.. 

Towels dos. 

Tnusee: 

Doable No., 

Single do... 

Tuboii  * 

Drainage,  3  nlzes,  1  yard  each yds. 

GlasD,  assorted  sisMM   gross.. 

Twine,  ^  coarse oa . 

Vrethnu  dilators,  Holt's,  and  aix  staifs  in 

case - No.. 

Urinometers do.. 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's No. 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's do. . 

Wax,  white,  in  paper os. 

Wire  netting  for  splints,  No.  4 sq.  ft. 

KIBOKLIJLNEOUB. 

Basins,  wash,  hand No. 

Bedpans do.. 

Blank  liooks.  oi^,  half-bound,  4  quires. do.. 

Blowers  for  insect  powder do.. 

Boxm: 

Ointment,  impervious,  ^  to  4  os.,  as- 
sorted  dos. 

Ointment,  tin,  ^  to  4  os^  assorted  sisea, 
dosen 

Powder, assorted  slses do.. 

Corkscrews No. 

Corks,  yelvet,  best,  Noa.  1  to  10,  assorted, 

dozen 

Dippers,  tin,  assorted No. 

Dispensatory,  edition  of  1884 copies. 

Funnels: 

Glass,  8^>s No. 

Tin,  pint do.. 

Hones do.. 

Lime,  chloride,  for  disinfection.  In  5  and  10 

pound  impervious  boxes lbs. 

Measures: 

Graduated,  glass,  4-os No. 

Graduated,  glass,  minim do.. 

Tin,  pint  ana  quart do.. 


% 


I 


9ft 

14 

9 


95 
34 

•3 

•A 
1,014 

4 

3 

S80H 
950 


87 

54 

18 

191 


•70 

1,984 

949 

39 

19,999 
59 
91 


38 

99 


1,469 

49 
49 
18 


i 

I 

I 


S 


I 


s 

I 

s 
M 


1 


6 

g 


s 

S 


« 

P4 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


6.00 


.93 
.96 


60 


.00 
.06 
.OB 

.99 

6.60* 


.07 


.07 

15 
,18 


.85 


5.72 


06* 


St. 
Louia. 


.23 

.40 
1.25 
2.20 


9.89 
1.35 

.30 
.65 

.01| 

ILOO 
.20 

.59 

.45    t 
.0811 


KewTevk, 

Chicago. 
8t.Lo«ia. 


Cl^. 


.66 


.04 


.24 


.14 
.OH 


5.59 

5.00 

.67 


.05 

15 
U 


L» 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — ContinaocL 

At  which  contracts  have  been  awanlod.] 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Continned. 
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g 

• 
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• 
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§ 

1 

• 
OB 

o 

• 

Bowlond  A.  Bobbins. 

6 

1 
1 

e 

s 

• 

H 

1 
1 

1 

S 

0) 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York. 

St. 
Louis. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

Cliicago. 

1 

'".oil' 
"".oil 

.131 

.101 

.07 

.16 
.12 

.15 

.091 

.05 
.19 

.38 
1.05 
2.40 

2.00 
1.10 

.12 

.75 

.09 

9.20 
.18 

.75 

.02| 
.12 

.00 

.e4 

.03} 

.14 

.07 
.06 
.00 

.031 
.08i 

5.50 

.0«| 

.06 

.30 

.07 

.14 

.11} 
.08 

.30 
.05 
.40 

.40 
1.10 
2.25 
2.80 
2.99 
2.49 

.A«««...» 

1 

2 

.23} 

.30 

.50 
1.10 

.20 

.50 

.70 
1.70 

.35 

.30 
I.IO 

3 

4 

n 

tl.60 

A 

3.00 
1.76 

1.90 
1.00 

.16 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

.15 

.15 

.12 

12 

13 

14 

a  0.75 
.'JO 

1.00 
.25 

9.70 

17.00 

8.75 

.20 

.45 

1.50 

.45 

15 

.191 

.08 
.25 

.20 

IC 

1.00 
.55 

17 
18 

19 

.024 

20 

.10 

.48 

2.45 

.05 

21 

.55 

2.75 

22 

2.75 

I.IO 

23 

24 

.03} 
.25 

25 

.12 
.OCJ 

( 

26 

.09 
.06 

27 

.00 
;09 

28 

.001 

29 

■ 

.031 

30 

.094 
5.30 
6.30 

31 

5.50 

82 

.07 

33 
34 

.OG 

.05 

.074 

85 

.60 

.60 

86 

.06} 

.15 
.12 

.04} 

87 

.15 
.15) 

38 

89 

.lO 
.15 

40 

41 

KiT  94— VOL  U- 
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a  Also  bids  9.25. 
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Ab$tr«ut  of  prvpoMalt  reeeired  and  otmlraol*  aaardad  i»  CUeago,  Itl,,  w 
[KoTB, — Flgona  In  larga  typo  draoto : 
HSDICAL  anPFLIBS-CoDtlsDod. 


, 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 
1 
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1 

FoljiUarddinrr.                 | 

1 

CUu«a. 

L^ 

NavTxk, 

uka.. 

lOKO 

1;: 

:£::: 
;fc: 

.do... 

i:: 

aDDmONjU.  aBTICLIB. 

Antlkamla «.. 

Baudaees,  rubber,  Eunarch'a No.. 

BoWo^  rubber,  a-quart,  forbotwitor-.  .do. . . 

Cbeeee  cloth yd... 

Hydronm.  peroiids,  or  pyrDiooe.  a  per  cent, 

•Oft 

33 
1,1IJ 

i 

Hit 
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M« 

i! 

.a 

.10 
.45 

■■• 

:S 

.14 
.13 

1 

.181 

.BO 
.GO 
.48 
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advertiaemcnt  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  aupplie$,  etc, — Continaed. 

at  which  contract*  have  be«n  awarded.] 

HEDICAL  8UPPLI£S-Ck)iitiiiQed. 


I 
I 

% 

o 

0 


i 

I 


& 

■E 

O 


m 

S 

3 
1 


.a 

o 


0 

I 

o 
H 


6 
1 

I 

e 
I 

o 
4a 
H 


3 

I 


I 


Chi. 
cago. 


.99 


.371 


2H 
19 


.70 
.74 
.Q2| 


New 
York. 


.Ml 

.75 

.24 

.80 
.18 
.40 

.02} 
.48 
0.60 
e.15 
.191 
.16 

.09 
.10 
.11 
.10 
.19 


.90 
.73 
.60 

.061 

LOO 

.07 

.39 


Point*  of  delivery. 


St. 
LoaiB. 


.221 


.27 

.12 


.05 
8.75 
0.25 

.22 


Chi- 
cago. 


.25 


.84 
.03 


.00 


New  York. 


.36 

.38 
.51 


(a) 


7.50 
0.19 
.90 

.20 


.75 
.76 

.04 


.90 
.74 
.061 


New  York  or 
Chicago. 


044 


IB 


90 


.25 

2.00 

(6) 

(«) 


.40 


Chicago. 


.28 


12.96 

*'.*83' 
.10 

.09 

.09 

.10| 

.15 

.IB 


.79 

.66 


New 
York. 


22| 


.80 


.88 


i 


2 

8 

4 


0 

7 
8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 


24 

25 
20 
27 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT 

OF  APRIL  10,  1894. 


FOR 


FURNISHING  SUPPLIES,  ETC., 

FOR 

THE    INDIAN    SERVICE. 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1895. 


885 


886 


BEPOBT  OP  THE  8ECRETAST  OP  THE  INTEBIOR. 


I 


1 

3 
8 

4 


AhBtract  ofproposdla  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Xew  York  CU^, 

{Sarm,—YlgnnB  In  large  type 


under  adttr 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago HI. 

New  York  City K.Y. 


BBAK& 


1 

O 
$ 

I 

0 


Poundi. 
282,776 
282,776 


•5^ 


Potmdff. 


d5«,499 


s 

H 

I 


2.80 


d 

a 

& 

9 


3 


I 


2.703.78 


5 


8.60 


3 

g 


o 

0 

PQ 
a5 

S 


4 

§ 

s 


8.00^    2.1Z 

2. 


^ 


COFFBB. 


Roes  Fork 

Chicago 

Kew  York  City. 

Idaho.. 

4,000 

50.O0J 
476,410 

22.50 
21.50 

479.4io 

17.97 
17.70 

..... 

£7.47'  "-I 

10 

11 

13 
18 

IRlOi 
19. 5S 
19.79 

BICB. 


110,995 


4.07 


4.27 


4.  IT. 

4.2*; 

"1 


SUGAB. 


20 

Saa  Carlos  Agency Aris.. 

BoaaFork Idaho.. 

Chicago HI.. 

St.  Paid Minn.. 

Kanaaa  City,  Omaha,  or  Sioox 
Ci^. 

Kew  York  City K-Y.. 

35.000 
8,000 

1 

21 

7.w! 

22 

1.060.910 

35,000 

400,000 

1,050,010 

1,059,010 

4.40 

...       *'**!  •  ••  "• 

1 

23 

24 

26 

26 
27 

28 

l,0«d,4«0 

4.12 

.» 

...••• 

i 


TEA. 


20 
80 
81 


84 
86 
80 

37 
88 
39 


Chicago 


.m. 


Kew  York  City 


.N.Y.. 


17,006 


7.000 
17,006 


17, 


J. 


22. 

20.10f 


ii 


91. 

1X26 
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H9emmi  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  9uppUeB,  etc.,  for  ike  Indian  Sorviee. 
al  which  oontraoto  hAve  been  ftwsrded.] 


I 


B 
X 
O 

9 

a 


§: 

a 
m 

a 

m 

« 

s 


I 

CO 


3 


i 

I 


I 


^ 


^ 


I 
4 


I 


1 

2 
8 

4 


COFFER 


1 

5 

20.50 

6 
7 

19.25 
18.40 
17.50 

19.25 
18.76 
18.74 
17.72 
17.26 
18.06 

17.65 
17.25 
16.50 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

BICB. 


5.00 

u 

4.50 
4.871 
4.25 
4.121 

4.33 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

SUaAR. 


7.29 

20 

21 

4.35 

22 

4.50 

4.7247 
4.8447 
4.7247 
4.7247 
4.43 

23 

24 

25 

4.04 

26 
27 
28 

TBA. 


.2400 
.2300 

.2450 
.2250 

20 

80 

.2200 

81 

.21 

82 

.25 
.23 

.23 
.22 

• 

.2540 
.2350 

.21 
.20 

.34 

.2760 
.2525 

.1760 
.1960 

.2625 
.28331 

38 

34 

.21 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.2640 

.17 

.;J175 
.1960 

.19 
.18 

.23334 
.2275 
.2025 
.1087i 

.2150 

.2175 
.2060 
.1838i 
.1825 

85 
86 
37 
38 
89 

REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OP   THE    INTERIOR. 
Abilract  of  pmpvtaU  rmrivti  oad  oonlraet*  amardtd  fn  Ifew  York  CHt/,  tat4tr 
XSan.—Vigank  In  Uree  type  ieaatu  ntoa 


Clabb  So.  L 


TIlnchi«,  Indlm  blniv  fnrniDgle  licd> Ho. 

H  by  72  IncbH.  Indigo  blao,  rnr  doable  bodi da.. 

41b;73inob«,  sfitrlot,  for  shiglo  bcda  (for  «cb«>t>  only) do.. 

S*  by  72  iDDhoa,  Ksrlct,  for  doable  bedi  (for  Kboalxmly) do.. 


nfnanro  *0  by  72,  iniHeo-bliio  lo  wolgb  Tl  poands  por  pilT;  Bcirlftt  to 

1  poanda  per  giiir.     Wm  make  thuo'  bbuEflU  In  uv  (1»  or  ««i^ 
ftbovo  iHr  poiitid,  fivj  42  flan ta  ner  poiind  for  dark  Indlgo-blaA  and  «W 
tha  IMIen  11.  S.  I.  D.  in  eitbor  duk  snen  or  bUck. 
u  reqnired.    Wumialed  all  wool,  Im  from  flooka  vt  gfaoddy.     1^  ba 

re  «a  by  7! ;  dnnblo  to  ntnwnn  B4  by  80. 

>  rvproMOt  qoklitj.    Will  dellvor  uj  «li«  m  walght  nqolnd. 
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adrcrtiacment  of  April  10,  2894,  far  fumiihing  $upplie8,  eto.— Continoed. 

at  wbicb  oontmcto  have  been  awarded.] 

BLAITKETS. 


a 
S 

o 

I 

3 


6 

I 


To  be  doliverod  in  New  York  City. 


t 

.a 
Pi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


1.15^ 
8.25i 


1.36i 
8.78 


1.36} 
8.06 


1.851 

4.821 


t 

&3.74 

dl.33| 


64.5885 
dl.70 


64.4730 
dl.5382 


66.4508 
d2.10 


.40 


.40 


.49 


.49 


.49 

.42 
.46 
.46 

.49 

.42 
.46 
.46 


.42 


.42 


3.131 

2.0C| 

2.01 

3.15^ 

3.30i 

2.01 

3.80| 

3.51J 

8.6:t} 

3.88 

4.361 


2.20^ 
2.51 

2.n 

2.9.'V 
3.  Oft 
2.62 
3.0<^ 

3.17; 

8.28 

8.50 

3.031 

8.02} 

3.30 

3.57i 

3.85 

8.30 

8.85 

8.08} 

4.12{ 

4.40 

4.06 


a  Tor  pair.  Will  famisli  tlio  blao  blnnVctn,  name  quality  am  Mimploa  viibmitted,  in  any  we{f;bt 
doHirud»  at  34|  oenta  perponnd,  and  tlic  Hcarlot  blaiikuts  at  48|  centa  per  pound.  Willfnmi«b  the 
blue  and  Bcarlet  colore  of  blankets  in  darker  or  lighter  Bbadee,  if  so  aeeirod.  No  sample  of  scarlet 
blanket  NaT.  2  submitted,  weighlni;  7  pmnida,  54  by  72,  at  3.30|:  will  famish  it  in  7  pounds.  54  by  72,  in 
anme  quality  ae  No.  4,  7|  pounds,  of  which  sample  is  submlraed.  No  sample  of  scarlet  blanket  No.  8 
submitted,  weighing  6|  poundx,  42  by  72,  at  3.15^;  will  famish  it  in  0|  pounds,  42  by  72,  in  same 
quality  aa  No.  2,  6  pounds,  of  which  sample  is  submitted. 

6  Per  pair. 

s  Per  pair.  Will  faniiah  .the  bine  blonkete,  same  qnalitr  as  samples  submitted,  in  any  weight 
desired,  at  43|  cents  per  pound,  and  the  scarlet  blankets  at  5o  oenta  per  pound.  Will  famish  the  blue 
and  scarlet  colors  of  olanketa  in  darker  or  lighter  shades,  if  so  desired. 

dlPerbUmket. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOB. 


Abtlraol  «ifpropotaU  reonvei  ani  wmtra^  awaried  in  2ftw  Tork  dig, 

(Noim.— Figons  in  bis*  t^V* 
WOOLSK  AMD  KNIT  GOODS. 


• 
• 

0i 

1 

i 

6 

41 

1 

• 

g 

0 

• 

Gum  No.  2. 

i 

1 

1 

(4 

M 

H 

3 

If 

tt 

1 

-< 

6 

WOOLD  AHD  XMR  QOOD8. 

p 
So 
0 

1 

3 

D 

Ml 

.a 
a 
•1 

"3 

i: 

• 

1 

OS 

-< 

-< 

S 

s 

P 

i 

Point  of  defirety. 

HewYoric 

1 

CMsimerttt  modiam  w«i|^t»  daA  col- 

». 

1 

1      1 

on.  1 

.yd*-- 

9,310 

.•3L2S 

.S»4 

Ll» 

.80   l.Ii| 

2 
8 

• 

:^ 

.80 

i 

LOO 

ft 

1.00 

6 

1.80 

7 

1.0T 

8 

Flanaal: 

'  1.88  I 

8 

Blue,  twmed 

.  .do. . . 

81,4«d 

6.1050 

.20SO 
.21 

t 

.2998F 

10 

6.2035 

...... 

n 

6.2050 

.2450 

1.204 

IS 

6.2450 

1 

.28371 

1 

IS 

6.S6SO 

1 

14 

* 

:6.a68I 

» 

IS 

X«d.  twflM 

..do... 

48.81 0  e.l95<y 

.2050 

16 

.21 

•  d^^BI 

17 

e.2050 

.2450 

.14  J 

18 

e.245(^ 

.26371 

•4ISIV 

18 

e.2050 

•Msa 

SO 

c:2061 

SI 

SS 

ss 

34 

Hooda,  wookB,  sMortad  •!>«•.... 

> • Q08 •  • 

M^A 

1.28 

'xsi  i 

SS 
S6 

•  W  ^  ^  ^  ^   ^P^  ws 

3.7ft 

S7 

28 

S8 

HoM,  woolen,  anocicd  siBes:* 

i 

SO 

Ohildr«n's,No«.5to8| 

do.  . 

8«,\ 

188 

L88 

.»....■  •* 

SI 
SS 

»  •^■vr*  •  • 

ss 

84 

SS 

MlMM\Ko«.7to8| 

..do... 

1,988 

125 

2.27 
1.86i 

liTl 

88 

...... 

«  *  ^  •  9  •  1 

87 

38 

38 

40 

k 

41 

Wmat^m.  Koa.8  to  18  ........ 

>*4iO... 

!i,01S 

X75 

S.2& 

1^91    1 

4S 

▼¥  IWWB  ■},   ASV^^  w  i^r  MW  «•.•«..€ 

I 

!r58  ! 

4S 

2.38 

2.0    i 

44 

t.4^ 

45 

\ 

2.48 

48 

47 

1 

1 

*  Sompko  of  Mt  leas  tkw  |  doseo  of  «ocb  kind  of  Im^^ « 
dfMiro  to  d«UT«r  ia  boxes,  oMnpleo  ahoald  be  sabmtttcd  io 

•  2,500  yafdo  of  this  f  wide»  wamated  iadiso  wool  djF«. 
8  Wm  fliZBiali  81,255  jrvda  oii^. 
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odvertUemMt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fmmi$hinQ  BuppUea,  etc, — Continiiad, 

at  which  oontnoto  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  SINIT  GOODS. 


1 

o   • 

• 

2 
*© 

g 

M 

§ 

• 
• 

1 

• 

1 

6 

• 

a 

b 

i 

0 

1 

a 

6 
t 

i 

M 

& 

• 

if 

a 

« 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

t 

3 

a 

s 

1 

S 

& 

(4 

i 

2 

PS 

e 

1 

• 

1 

s 

Poiota  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

& 

i.00| 
1.0M 

LOOS 
L09JI 

Ll» 
Ll« 

1 

2 

LOM 

LOOj 

LIS 

3 

1.09 

LIT 

L20 

4 

LOO 
L0» 

L17; 

L17 

L20I 
L2(^ 

5 
6 

LOO 

LIT 

L24 

7 

LOOf 

L18| 

8 

.26 
.1705 

.2640 
.2850 

.2205 
.2620 

.2360 
.2578 

.2067 
e.9119 

.2123 
.2138 

.2173 
.2440 

.22 
a.  66 

9 

10 

.180 

.2887 

.1007 

.2148 

.2649 

11 

:i3 

.26 

.2500 

IS 

.2787 

fj^ret 

18 

.20 
.1706 

.2040 
.2850 

.2125 
.2205 

.324 

.^60 

.2573 

.91 19 

.2148 

.2123 
.2188 

.2173 
.2449 

.22 

14 
15 

16 

.180 

.2310 

!l097 

.2500 

.2649 

17 

:t3 

.26 

.2563 

18 

.2626 

.2787 

.2761 

10 

.2730 

.32* 
.2459 

SO 

.2585 

SI 

.2887 

» 

28 

.2017 

83 

2.60 
3.15 

8.25 
8.62| 

3.67 
3.85 

3.20 
3.50 

3.81 
8.62 

2.75 
8.50 

24 

86 

3.25 

5.00 

3.86 

4.76 

8.98 

8.60 

26 

3.55 

4.10 

6.75 

8.85 

27 

3.70 

4.20 

4.20 

88 

4.50 

4.21 

4.75 

29 

L75 
L87i 

1.42| 
].47l 

LOO 

.03 
1.10 

L21 
1.21 

.06 

L64 

l.OB 
1.99 

30 

81 

2.00 

1.10 

L22i 

82 

2.121 

L84 
L62 

L04 

83 
84 

2.25 
2.374 

L80 
LOO 

LOO 

L45 
L73 

L74| 
L74{ 

L73 

2.01 

L47 

L48 

85 

86 

2.50 

L78 

L66 

87 

2.621 

L74 
L82 
2.09 

i.6yi 

88 
89 
40 

1.55 
L85 

2.00 
2.24 

LOS 
2. 05 

2.05 
2.35 

LOO 
8.87 

162 

L62i 
L72| 

2.20 
2.90 

41 

42 

2.48 

2.50 

2.87 
2.41 
9.41 

2.35 

2.00 
Z12i 

2  65 
2  1S6 

48 

44 

2.40 

2.66 

46 

2.84 

2.55 

46 

2.44 

47 

c  Will  famish  48,735  yards  only. 
d  Will  famish  960  yards  only. 
#81,405  yards. 
/550yazds. 
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Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  oontracts  awarded  f»  New  Yotk  CtUf^ 


[Non.— Fignrea 

in  large  tjps 

tJBKUfk 

•  ntee 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Contiiiiied. 

• 

• 

• 

« 

s 

• 

SI 

a 

a 

i 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 
s 

"ft 

Ok 

s 

CLA8B  No.  2. 

w3 

• 

• 

3 

1 

wooucN  Am)  KHIT  oooD&-«oiitinaed. 

1 

s 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

.a 
H 

s 

1 

i 

Point  of  delivery. 

3 

1 

• 

9 

5 

New  York. 

Hose.  aMorted  slsn :  * 

1 

IftiaMt*.  cotton,  No8.7  to  8 .  .dos.. 

839 

.82 

.68 

LIO 

.86 

.77* 

.88 

2 

.85 

L06 

.76 

.7^ 

.84 

8 

.79 

.86 

.7M 

LM 

4 

.76 

* 

.90 

.89 

ft 

6 

.84 

.98 

.88 

7 
8 

u 

'Women's,cotton,Noe.8|tol0.do. . . 

1»]63 

.79 

1.27 

.79 

1.50 

L15 

.88 

.88 

10 

.82 

1.06 

.90 

.82# 

.99 

MM0 

11 

.86 

1.10 

.96 

.5^ 

1.07 

12 

LU 

1.07 

.03 

.89 

Lie 

18 

.86 

.86 

1.74 

u 

.85 

16 
16 

Linsey,  plaid yds.. 

•3,999 

.1075 

.0050 

17 

.0825 

IB 

.06 

19 

20 
Ul 

Mittenn,  woolen,  assorted  sixes : 

1 

22 

«JBt 

Mediam .....dos.. 

863 

t.85 
2.24 

1.30 
1.37 

1.46 

2.76 
1.58 

2.74 
4.00 

6«# 

2.26 

1.02 

2.09 

1.76 

AS 

L76 

1.80 

1.51 

«9 

• 

1.20 

2.17 

1.94 

27 
28 
SO 

1.48 

2.46 

8.60 

3.40 

2.96 

3.50 

8.89 

4Wk 

B4^' do... 

999 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

1.86 

80 
81 

as 

L23 

1.12 

1.S5 

1.42 

1.30 

2.18 

88 
84 

1.70 

1.62 

1.50 

L67 
1.90 

86 

Scarfs,  knit: 

Small do... 

179 

1.99 

2.19 

1.62 

1.10 
1.371 

1.80 
1.92 

127 

86 
87 
88 
89 

3.10 

2.10 

146 

40 

41 

Large do... 

699 

3.10 
4.32 

2.48 
3.24 

8.80 
3.75 

3.60 
8.70 

4.50 

42 

48 
44 

46 

4.30 
6.25 

8.80 

46 

47 

Shawls,  V*  UAck  nixed  and  1m>wn 
mixed,  high  colored  and  tartan  plaid, 
number. ............................ 

90,664 

1.82 

L06 

48 

••  ^M»Mmm^^0^  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••«• 

1.2U 

L06 

48 

L06{ 

L08 

80 

1.82| 

1.10 

61 

.ra* 

1.12| 

62 

.974 

1.1? 

63 

.96 

1.19 

64 

1.16 

L86 

I 
i 

I 

I 

■ 


*  Samples  of  not  less  tlian  ^  dozen  of  each  kind  of  hose  or  socks  mnst  be  snbakitCad;  and  if  bidden 
desire  to  deUver  in  boxes,  samples  should  be  submitted  in  boxes. 
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advertisement  of  J^l  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracU  hare  beeo  awardod.] 

WOOLBN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continued. 


i 

• 

• 

1 

• 

d 

!l 

o 
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1 

1 

6 
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1 
1 
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1 

1 
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I 

• 

1 

6 

6 
5 

1 

• 

1 

5 

.a 
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• 

1 

• 

S 

1 

t 

0 

PQ 

1 

1 

• 

O 

Foiuto  of  deUvery 

♦ 

• 

N.Y.or 

New 

rork. 

Car. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

lisle. 

^ 

cm 

a<.72 

.76 
.81 

• 

.80 
.85 

.00 

t.n 

1 

^m  , 

.71 

2 

(.73 

.84 

.00 

U' 

;ll 

3 

(.75 

.00 

.05 

4 

6<.75 

.02 

LOO 

.76 

5 

(.76} 

ft< 

.74 

6 

.854 

7 

.88 

8 

.77 
.87 

1.10 
.00 

.84 

.76 
.00 

LOO 
L12| 

0 

10 

.01 

.02 

LOO 

10.07 

U 

LOO 

.87 

12 

1.06 

18 
14 

.0772 
.0610 

.11 J 
.10t)3 

.07* 
.070 

.0800 
.0098 

.0042 
.1040 

.0778 
J. 0830 

:^ 

.1202 
.1045 

15 

16 

.0044 

.1072 

•on 

.1040 

.1118 

•1.0051 

!io| 

.0857 

17 

.1006 

.1058 

.104 

.1007 
.1100 
.1344 

1.1071 

.11 

.lU 
.Hi 

.0718 

18 
10 
SO 

1.68 
1.81 

2.76 
1.16 

L06 
LIO 

2.00 

21 

2S 

L88 

2.77 

L50 

23 

Z06 

2.82 

2.00 

24 

2.12 

2.12 

2.50 

25 

2.70 

L80 

8.25 

26 

2.77 

3.40 

27 

• 

28 

1.91 

1.43 

1.25 
1.20 

.80 
1.20 

L55 

20 

80 

1.&3 

LSO 

L30 

81 

1.04 

LOO 

L65 

82 

2.07 

L70 
L85 

33 
34 

.80 
1.04 

L68 

.07i 
L54 

L45 

85 

30 

1.65 

2.2U 
8.00 
2.00 
2.47 

87 
88 
80 
40 

2.00 

3.80 

3.05 
4.65 

2.40 
2.65 

41 

42 

3.04 

2.85 

43 

8.57 

8.25 

44 

4.00 

45 

5.45 

46 

L26 

L35 

L186 

L22 
L28 

.861 
L03 

LXO 

.83 
L05 

47 

48 

1.50 

1.34 

L25 

LIO 

40 

d2.75 

•  i.iri 

L21 

SO 

L45 

/L87 

L22 

51 

L20 

52 
53 

54 

A  Bimdlee.  h  Botvs, 

s  This  shawl  to  be  made  20  oiinoea. 


«  00,205  Yards  only.  d  1,000  only. 

/  This  sBawl  to  be  made  24  oimoea. 
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Ah9iraot  of  propo9aU  received  and  contracU  awarded  In  Nmo  York  CUy, 

[SOTK.—Figaxtm  in  large  ^jpe 
WOOLEK  AND  KNIT  GOODS-ContiniMd. 


ClabbKo.!. 

WOOUDI  AMD  KlfIT  GOODS— 
OMtiBIMd. 


• 


1 

s 

8 

4 


T 

8 

• 

10 

U 

n 


u 

M 

u 

18 

If 

18 

If 


.K«. 


Soekt: 

Bmrs*.  wool—.  aMorted 
•iM.Ko«.8to8..iM. 


•Ina,  Noa.  •!  la  11^ 


Koa.8to8 d«a 


88 
88 
ST 


K«a.8|toUi 


la  14 


3 


I 

H 

P 


OD 


I 


1 

3 


I 

s 


a 


i 


:3 


• 


s 

s 


PaiBtaofdflUT«iy. 


•,•78 


1.41S 


1. 


New 


•.181.58 


.50 
.87 


1-75 


New 
York, 


NewT< 


1.1 


I 
.45  .88 
.47%.S 


>-,    . 


8,«7» 


Kaa^H 


.88     Sit 


.88' 

■ 

.80  1 

.«w 

p-.. ^  — 

1 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

•      1 

:       * 

1 

!          : 
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advertiiememi  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnUking  9upplie$,  etc — Con  tinned. 

mt  whioh  oontraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLBN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Contiiiaed. 


& 

6 

I 


t 


I 

J 


e 

K 

0, 

t 

00 

H 

1 

6 

1 

i 

s 

JO 

H 

a 

s 

a 


9i 

I 


& 


I 

i 


Point*  of  delivery. 


KewYork. 


0| 


L95 
2.00 
2.25 
2.10 
1.02 
LOO 
L75 


1.58 

1.72 

1.871 

1.00 

2.13 

2.75 

1.85 


.73 
.81 
.00 
.07 
.78 


.84 
.72 


57i 


.501 


L12| 


1.74 
1.84 
1.08 
XOO 


L07 
1.00 
1.86 
1.80 
1.78 
1.00 
1.70 


1.86 
1.70 
1.87i 
1.50 
LOS 
2.021 
9.05 
LOOi 


.57 
.72 
.03 
.75 


.06 
.00 
.00 


LOO 


L52 
1.02 
2.12 
2.22 
2.02 


.70 


05 
88 


.87 
L30 
L45 
1.80 
1.50 
1.73 


1.72 
1.85 
2.00 
2.35 
2.00 
2.87 


.821 
.02 
.05 
LOO 


L07 


L07 
2.18 


.721 


,76 

,824 
,80 


77 


2.00 
LOO 
Z12 
2.16 
LOS 
LOO 
t82 


2.00 

2.04 

2.15 

2.13 

LOO 

L87|l 

L76 


.80 
.06 
.07 
.76 


80 
,70 
.77 


L66 


LOS 
L07 
2.00 
2.10 
2.15 
2.20 
2.24 
2.80 
2.47 
2.60 


.77 
.72 


.85 
.80 
.00 
.07 
.78 


.84 
.86 
LIO 
.07 
.77 


2.86 
2.86 


L00| 

1.84 

L52 

L52 

LOO 

L04 


LOO 
L78 
L80 
L07 
L07 
2. 06 
2.28 


2.03 


.034 
.031 
0.80 
0.88 
.834 
.88 
.001 
.72 


03 


034 

82 
84i 


.844 

.71 

.70 


L71 
L82 

i.eti 

2.52 
2.45 


I 


New 
York. 


.07 
.07 
.07 


L80 
LOO 
L80 


New 
Tork, 
Chi. 
cago, 
or  St. 
Louis. 


I 


1 
2 

3 

4 


5 
0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 


12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


.824  22 
.83i  23 
.774  24 
.72$  26 
.82$  20 
.89  27 
28 
20 


.08 

.80 
.08} 

.ool 

.86 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


.89  35 
.82  30 


57 
5S 
50 
00 

01 
02 
03 
04 
05 


/34inoh. 
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I 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 

9 

10 

U 
12 
18 
14 
15 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

82 
88 
84 

85 
86 
87 

38 

89 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Fi^^ares  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-CouUnued. 


Class  No.  2. 
WOOLKN  AKD  KMIT  GOODS— conUnned. 


Ysrn,  assorted  colors,  3-ply lbs.. 


Yam,  gray,  3-ply do.. 


AddUiondlfor  training  sehools. 

Cloth,  scarlet ....ydii.. 

Dmwers,  boys',  kuit,  7  to  20  years,  aasortoil 
iizos pairs.. 


Flannel 
Gra 
Dark-blue,  heavy .'do... 

Gloves,  men's,  wool,  assorted  sizes.,  .pairs. 


Gray,  heavy yds.. 


Hose,  women'Sj  cotton,  black,  Nos.  8^  to  10, 
assorted dos. 


Hose,   children's,   cotton,  medinm,   Nos.0 
ana6| dos.. 


Kersey,  army  standard  or  eqoal: 

Sky-blue,  18-oance yds.. 

Navy-blue,  22oftnce ...do... 

Mittens,  block,  ribbed,  assorted  sizes : 

Girls' dos.. 

Women's do... 

Pants,  assorted: 

Children's,  30  to  84 pairs.. 

Ladies'  and  rolsAs',  heavy,30  to  38.  .do. . . 


Shirts,  gauze,  hidies',  Nos.  30  to  30 No. . 

Undershirts,  merino,  f  wool,  osHortod : 

Boys',  24  to  30 do... 


Men's,  36  to  42 do. 


Vests: 

Children's,  assorted,  28  to  84 do.. . 


'-«'  and  misses',  assorted  sizes,  'iO  to 
No.. 


.    946 

tl2 
ffl8 


tooo 

t550 
300 


900 


19 

1,600 
9,  too 

95 

OO 
444 

ftOO 

689 


50 


179 


644 


.5074 
.5356 


.5459 
.511 


.28 

.20| 

.20l 


1.05 
1.90 
L99 
1.97 
2.10 
2.35 

1.95 

1.50 
1.75 
1.75 


1.47 


.991 

.20 
.321 
.30 

.19 
.90 

.25 
.33 
.37# 


.42 
.491 

.34 

.21 


.82 

.34 

.99 

.32} 
.33 


A.        ® 


"I 
II 
53 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.47i 

.52 

.57 

.67! 

.50 

.55 


.68 
.68 
.68 
.08 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 

4.90 


.47 


.47 


.29 
•33i 

.84 
.85 
.371 

1.10 


.75 


1  JO 
L75 


a.90 

5.3.*! 
e.38 
d.49 
•.46 
/.50 


.35 


a.90 
6.33 
C.38 
d.49 
«.46 
/.50 


.35 


1^ 


.55 

.61 
.67 

.481 


X  See  award  of  O,  H.  Bowers  at .  2701  cents,  550  yards  flannel,  blue  twiUed. 
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aivertisoment  of  Jpril  10, 1804,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-Continued. 


Samnel  C. 
Pirie. 

Uriah  G. 
Fox. 

E.  Werner. 

Thomas  G. 
Hood. 

Timothy 

M. 
O'Connor. 

5^ 

Hichard 
Lindner. 

Edward  C. 
Goldstein. 

Manhattan 
Supply  Co. 

James  C. 
BirdsalL 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1  Chicago. 

Now  York. 

^ 

.60 
.55 

.65 

.50 

.65 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

■ 

6 

7 
8 

0 

.884 

.21 
.24 

10 

.2994 
.3065 
.3413 

.2787 

.36} 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

10 

.36i 

7fi 

17 

.18} 

.21 

.3U 

.83 

.33 

.33 

L60 
L88 

.19} 

18 
19 

.24} 
.26 

1.86 

1.99 
2.02 

1.97 
1.97 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

• 

28 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

L45 
1.34 
1.79 

l.tMl} 

].tl9} 
1.36} 

L70 
2.12 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

.90 
1.1ft 

1.54 

38 
39 

'.'.'.'.".'.v. 

.'.'..'..', 

40 

.23 
.20} 
.31i 
.33 

41 

.29} 

.35 

.35 

.25 

.29 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

.374 
.40 

.25} 
.35 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 

.211 
.25 
.23} 
.21 

.35 
.30} 
.3^2 
.34 

55 
66 

57 

.29} 
.33 
.37 
.37 

58 
50 
60 

61 

• 

62 
63 
64 
66 

a24iucb.              b  26-inch.  c28-ii«:h. 
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d30-iuch. 


€32inch. 


/34-inch. 
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AMraet  ofproposaU  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiff,  mndm" 

[NoTK.— FigoTM  in  Uurge  type  denote  imtet 
COTTON  GOODS. 


.S 

i 

J 

6 

1 

1 

Class  No.  8. 

1 

• 

N 

0. 

H 

• 

0 

es 

"s 

s 

s 

1 

* 

3 

?^ 

a 

c 

OOTTOir  GOODS. 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

1 

Bed    eomforts,   wamnted 
fMt  colors,  04  by  04,  both 
sides  same  material,  lilled 
with    caidea   cotton,  to 
weigh  7^  to  7}  pounds 
each,  to  average  not  less 

• 

than7|poonds No.. 

ir,490 

1.133 

1.181 

1.26| 
L36 

1.23( 

.lis 

L35 

2 

1.28} 

1.20i 

3 

1.17 

4 

L20 

5 

1.10 

6 

1.14 

7 

Bedticldng,  bine  and  white 

stripe,  regular yds.. 

11,8«0 

.001 

.0024 

.0725 

.0870 

.10 

.0653 

8 

.07 

.1080 

.0835 

.10 

.0079 

0 

;S3 

.1050 

.0899 

10 

.0640 

11 

Calico,  standard  prints,  64 
by  04,  warranted  fast  col- 

ors: no  unsalable  or  bad 

styles yds.. 

98,350 

a.04 

.05 

.0424 

.04^ 

.0428 

12 

13 
14 

'.0^ 

/ 

eio4| 

15 

.04i 

18 

.OH 

17 

.044 

18 

.04i 

19 

.01 J 

20 

.04i 

21 

Canton     flannel,     brown, 

^ 

heary yds.. 

Ar,9ftO 

.001 

.ooa 

.0074 

•  ••••••• 

.0003 

.0759 

22 

.07{ 

.071 

.00861       ' 

.0812 

.0812 

23 

.071 

.00$ 

.0742 

.0749 

.0959 

24 

:^ 

.07| 

0771 

.0907 

.0009 

26 

.oo| 

.0790 

.0958 

.0858 

26 

.08* 

.0860 

.0759 

27 

* 

.0806 

28 

Cheviot  •••..•••.••••••  do.. 

3SI,3;i9 

.001 

.oej 

.074 
.074 

.0718 
0.0718 

28 

^^  mM^^  w  ^^w^     w  ^  ^  w  ^w^^ww^^^ww       ^•^^  •  • 

80 

.07 

.00 

81 

.074 

82 

Cotton,  knitting,  white  and 
colored,  mediom,  Noe.10 

m 

to  18 lbs.. 

379 

83 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

30 

40 

i 

41 

Cotton  bats,  fall-net  weighty 
pounds ................... 

663 

.10* 

.081 

42 

43 

44 

Crash,  linen,  washed . .  yds . . 

18.975 

!l050 

.0580 

1 

.0720 

.0790 

4A 

^L.^^^9^^     ^W 

.0T20 

.0900 

•  O'i 

40 

.0082 

.0040 

.08 

.094 

47 

.0750 

.07 

.1040 

.07 

48 

.1048 

.08 

:fi 

49 

.10 

.07 

50 

.0829 

•  75,000  yards. 


6  White. 


e  Colored. 
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rdcd.] 

COTTON  GOODS. 


,  «tc.— Continued. 


.IMKI 
'.MK 

.Mas 

.1050 

.oeoj 

.OTSB 

.ono 

.0810 

.Ilea 

.0*27 

• 
.08:0 

.,. 

e 

B 
10 

.0075 
.07 

:oji>; 

.08UT 

[I 

le 

10 

ao 

loisa 

.084- 

.07*R 
.07*8 

2S 
20 

a'.K 

.2408 
.8308 
.2081 

81 

i 

,OOHB 

.OS 

.0849 

lis 

b 

■in 
■Jttn 

XI 

SO 
40 

'.Mil 

:o»»i 

« 

45 
48 

dAU  wliilti.  wjluinl  b  oaalm  ei 


(  200  7BTds  of  AmiMkeag  ahlrting. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City, 

[KoTE — Figarea  in  Iftrge  tyjfe  deaaoit 
COTTON  GOODS-Continued. 


i 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 


16 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


Class  Ko.  8. 
COTTON  GOODS— continued. 


[ 


i 

■8 

el 
t 


Denims,  Uae yds.. 


17,695 


Drilling: 


Indlgo-blne do . . 

fflate,or  corset  Jean . .  do . . 


Daclc,standard,not  le^a  than 
8oimceB  per  yard,free  ftrom 
all  sizing yds.. 


Gini^ham,  warranted  fiast 
ooTora,  good  and  heavy 
cfoality :  no  unsalable  or 
oad  styles yds.. 


Handkerchiefs, },  hemmed : 
Tnrkey  red  and  packed 
in  paper  boxes . .  .dox.. 


T.,  B.,  white  linen. .  .do. 


Kentnoky  Jeans yds.. 


3,900 
14,950 


37,180 


385,7110 


1,5<J8 


1,093 


11,645 


'a 

.a 


a 

a 


o 
a 


6 


» 

m 


a 


a 
•a 

a 

1 


o 


s 

"i 

o 


5 

9 

3Q 

S 


i 

ja 

CO 

6 


a 
o 


c 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.U8| 
.09i 


.081 

.051 
.05| 


.0848 
.0899 
.0967 


.08 


.OBI 
.042 


.0579 
.0457 
.0478 


081 


•oO     .55 

I  .75 

1.37     1.10 


L42 


.161 
.18 

.9ii 


1.20 
1.40 
1.75 


.2384 
.1995 
.2106 
.1943 


New  York. 


30 

29 
.22} 
.161 


.464 
.4872 
.62* 
.641 
.97W 
1.0584 
.7380 
1.0760 
1.881 


1.36 
1.43 


1996 
2195 


oe£> 


.85 
.95 
1.02 
1. 10, 
1.12 
1.25, 
1.35< 
L43 


181 

1.2531 


.063» 


*  To  be  delivered  in  St.  Paul,  St.  Loais,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  Ci^. 
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advertisement  of  April  10,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  wliioh  contraotfl  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


S^ 

,1 

i 

• 

D.   Trainor   &  So 
Manufacturiug  C< 

i 

a 

09 

i 

1 

6 

• 

s 

o 
H 

>* 

I 

a 

1 

1 

1^ 

i 

S 

.a 
{Z5 

Mount  Vernon  Co. 

Edward  E.  Eamea. 

1 

• 

>* 

.a 

a 
PI 

• 

1 

• 

n 

1 

1 

6 
•S 

Christian  Schepflin 

1 

•m 

s 

8 

• 

< 

1 

M 

s 

• 

i 

Points  of  delivery 

• 

0^ 

Hal 
Yor 

New  York. 

^ 

New  York. 

St.  Louia.  ;  -S 

C3  9 

Chica^. 

3 

OS5 
.10 

, 

;>; 

.1075 

.1180 

1 
.0873 

.OtW?! 

.0908 
.1010 

.08} 
.12 

.0023 
.U9U6 

.1049 
.0779 

1 

2 

.0»49 

.11 

.00481 

8 

.1006 

.1023 

.0967 

4 

.0008 

.10I2 

5 

.1073 

G 

.08^ 

.0835 
.0812 

.08^ 

.6897 

7 

.o«i 

8 

.0679 

.0587  -<M6fl 

.0603 
.0559 

.  •  •  •  . 

9 

10 

.0501 

11 

.0529 

12 

.0007 

13 

.0832 

.0845 
.0855 

.0865 
.0940 

.0844 

.0717 
.08:{9 

.0894 

.0799 

.0892 

14 

15 

.0823 

.0947 

.0858 
.0872 

16 
17 

.0492 

.(»!>A 

.078 
.553 

.0524 
.084^ 

.04979 
.0509 

.0622 

.05 

18 

.0564'  .(*475 

.0508. 

19 

.0406 

.0510 

20 

.0668 

.0457 

21 

* 

.0410 

22 

.4690 

.5270 

.534 
.64| 

.4740 

.659 
.9837 

23 

.4985 

24 
25 
26 

• 

.9904  1.10 
.75.14  1.20 

.82 
.96 

1.04 
1.29 

27 

.7412 

28 

1. 0892  1. 30 

1.05 

1.31 

1. 0531 

29 

1.07i  1.40 

Lll  1.36 

1.0637 

30 

1.41  1.12 

1.20 

1.41 

1.3940 

, 

31 

1.20 

1.81 

1.54 

32 

1.30 

1.43 

1.01 

33 

1.40 

1.26 

34 

1.50 

1.28 
1.33 
1.38 
1.51 

35 
36 
37 
38 

.18 

.1802 
.2205 

.1923 

.27} 
.221 

.23J 
.21^ 

.16J 

.1908 

.194 

.24} 

39 

.20 

.2188 

.2048 

.2^ 

.224  40 

.21 

.2231 

!^ 

.21 

.19 

.2248 

•  mMs 

. 19}  41 

.24 

.2448 

42 

.2350 

.1915 

43 

.19 

44 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  zmtee 
COTTON  GOODS— Contiiiaed. 


2 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

88 
34 
35 
86 
37 
88 


39 

40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

r.2 

53 
54 
55 
56 


Class  Ko.  3. 

COTTON  GOODS— ooDtinuod. 


Lixien,  table,  red  border  (62- 
inch  washed  damask) .  .yds . . 


Mosquito  bar  .....-.•-..  .do . . . 

Oiloloth,  table,  | do... 

Sheeting,  standard: 

I,  buiaohed do... 

},  brown, heayy...... do. .. 


},  brown,  heavy do. 


Shirting: 

Calioo,  64  by  64. 


do., 


Hiolcory  ...••••....•.  do... 


Warp,  cotton,  loom: 

Bine lbs.. 

Wnito  •••«••••••••■«  .do.  •• 

Wioking,  candle do... 

Addiiional/or  training  aehoolt. 

Apron  check,  small  pin  check, 
eqoal  to  prodigy yds . . 

Bedspreads,  single Ko.. 


Bedspreads,  double do. . 


■8 

1 
i 

I 

3 


£ 

1^ 


O 

O 

• 

>f 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

3 

6 

1 

• 

1 

S 

s 

1 

< 

1 

9 

4 

Chi- 
oago. 


6,107 


6,474 
91.335 


50,700 

6,895 
94,600 

175 

950 

14 

7,600 
900 


930 


.47 
.40 
.29 
.42 
.42^ 
.371 


9,76.'t     a. 


.13{ 

.05J 

.07i 

.00^ 

.07 

.04 

.05 


.10] 

.11; 

.03i 
.072 


.06^ 

.424 
.5qX 
.77 
1.20 


.81 

.824 

.90 

1.00 

1.12i 

1.12^ 


s 

s 

00 

9 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.3525 


.94 

.91 

1.02 

1.81 


1.84 
1.23 


.8515 
.411 


.87 
.38 

.a 


.14| 
.14 


.0623 
.0609 
.0599 
.0721 
.0553 
.0497 
.0508 
.0547 


.0922 
.0957 
.1080 

.0385 


.0793 
.0729 
.0760 
.0770 


.0693 

.0612 


.88 
LOl 

.84 
L40 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.44 
L06 
1.85 
L60 
1.75 
1.80 
2.10 
3.40 


•3749       .3947 


1508 
1398 
19 


m 


.0774 

.0799 
.0634 


•8  yards,  white  only. 


6  Per  piece. 


•Whita. 
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adverti$ement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiBhing  iupplles,  etc, — Contlnned. 

at  which  oontraoU  h«ve  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  OOODS-Contisued. 


1 

I 


•E 

n 

n 


I 

I 


CO 


4 

a 

i 


I 


I 


4. 


I 

O 

3 


I 


S 

^ 

o 

^ 

K 

{ 

^ 

cq 

M 

►^ 

« 

• 

1 

^ 

(§ 

PoinU  of  delivery. 


3 


Chi- 
oago. 


New  York. 


Allele. 
New 
York. 


New  York. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

I  30 

'  31 


0.O3 


,0712 


0573 


.0909 


.0368 


.0787 
.0787 


.0699 
.0624 
.0739 
.70 


.75 

.85 

1.00 


6.26 


.lt» 


.i4 

.061 
.06 
.0^ 

.07; 

.05i 

.05i 
.05^ 


.09J 
•IMS 


.08 

.17 

.1411 

.90 


.061 
.07 

•70 


.0799 

.0633 

.0697 


.0479 
.0527 
.0538 
.0639 
.0550 
.0560 


.0637 
.0667 
.0817 

.0484 
.0474 


.16 

.14^ 


.0475 

.05 

.0495 


.0775 
.0625 


,07} 


.0748 
.0790 


.14 

.16 

.12* 

.14 

.20 


.19 

.17 
.17 


.0648 
.0742 

.921 

L06| 

.99 


L12| 

LSI 

1.871 


.6695 
.774 


1.02* 
1.22 

.927 
1.89 

.70821 
1.55 
1.83 


06* 


83 
34 
35 
86 
37 
88 


30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahstract  of  proposals  received  andcantracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  tn>e  dvuAA  rates 
COTTON  GOODS-Continaed. 


Class  No.  % 
COTTON  GOODS— continued. 


I 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
2d 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
32 

38 
34 
35 

86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


AddUion<il/or  training  «e^oo{«— Continued. 

Calico: 

Indigo-blue,  or  Dutch yds.. 

Turkey-red do... 

Canvas,  tailors* do... 

Drilling,  black,  pocket,  or  corset  Jcaus do. . . 

Farmers'  satin do. .. 

Gingham,  blue,  plain do... 

Handkerchiefs,  linen,  hemmed,  ladies'  site .  .doz. . 

Hand  kerchieft,  cotton,  bordered,  small,  for  girls, 
dozen 

Linen,  table,  Turkey-red,  66  inches  ivide . .  .yds . . 
Mufllin: 

For  pants  lining do. . . 

For  aresslinings.  colored  cambric,G4by64.do. . . 

|,  bleached,  good  weight do... 

I,  brown,  goml weight do... 

Seersucker, blue,  good  quality do... 

Serge: 

Black,  cotton,  for  linings do. . . 

All  wool,  for  dresses,  dark-red,  bine,  and  green, 
yards 

Sheeting,  |,  brown,  standard,  heavy yds. . 

Shirtinff,  "Amoskeag,"  or  equal do... 

Sleeve  fining,  good  quality do... 

Silesia,  black  and  slate ...do... 

Wadding,  tailors* lbs.. 


-s 


cB 


1,600 

300 
OOO 


!»00 
475 


600 
55 


40 


75 

900 
MOO 
150 
lOO 
3,600 

a5o 

400 
I, OOO 

*200 
650 


9,700 


50 


•3 


^ 

» 


.2 

1 

• 

P4 

o 

■ 

A 

O 

p 

• 

8 

5 

A 

* 

H 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.10 
.08 
.07 
.10 
.05 
.05| 


.0441 


1.05 
1.16 


.45 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.30 
.00 


.12 
.13 


.0485 
.95 

1.20 
1.40 
1.50 
1.75 
.05 

.25 
.30 
.32 
.33 


New  York. 


.0789 

.1010 
.0600 


.3799 


.0804 


06 


.1224 


.0349 


.0S04 


.1        .0rr>4 
.'   .0047 


26 


.1530 


I 


Oei  .0756 
,08|l  .0865 
,00  '    .08 


.0619 
.0616 
.0686 
.0800 
.0781 


0840  I 


See  cheviot. 
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odveriisffMnt  of  April  10 f  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  eto.-^on tinned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS-Contlnned. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  propo9aU  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Von— Figure*  In  Urge  tjpe  denote  rmtae 
OLOTHIKO. 


I 


2 

S 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
12 
It 


14 

15 
1« 
17 
18 
19 


90 
SI 

a 

33 
M 

35 
38 
37 


Class  No.  4. 

OLOTHniQ. 


BloiiMt  or  JompCTS,  men's  10- 
ounce  brown  or  mode  oolor 
dock,  lined,  84  to  16 No.. 


Bkmeee  or  Jumpers,  men's,  10- 
ounce,  brown  or  mode  color 
dock,  anllned,84  to48...No.. 


Costs,  boTs*.  ssek,  Kentucky 
Jeans,  osrk  color,  6  to  18 
yesrs No.. 


Coets,  men's,  s.  b.  sack,  sstlnei, 
dsrk  cokv,  lined,  38  to  48. 
nomber  .••••••••• 


•8 
1 

ft 

m 

8 

s 


1,M1 


H 

« 

O 
•3 

0 


s 


8 


S, 


f 


I 


Points  of  deliTsry. 


Cbl. 
csgo. 


New  York. 


Ckl. 


8.00 
3.18 
L54 


&• 


^,••7 


58 


1.17 
1.201 


1.90 
L2« 


.75 


.7  ft 


.80 
.98 
LOS 
1.05 
1.11 
1.14 
L20 


.80 
.58 

.80 

.88 


t.08 
L14 
L41 
1.44 


1.88 
L18 


,79 
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advertiaement  of  April  10,  Z894,  for  furnishing  Buppliea,  etc, — Continaed. 

»t  which  oontraotfl  have  been  ftwftrded.] 

CLOTHING. 


I 

I 


I 


I 


3 


0 

I 


s 

n 

1 


<5 


8 


f 


•s 
3 


i 


P 

a 


3 

H 


a 


CO 


Points  of  delivery. 


• 

I 


Kew  York. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 


1.81 
1.91 


1.75 

1.95 
2.05 
2.06 
2.07 


2.51 
2.53 
2.56 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 


2.46 
2.  .57 
2.69 
2.70 
2.55 
2.38 


2.43 
2.41 


2.66 
2.40 


9.50 

2.57 
2.66 
2.70 
2.73 
2.76 


2.66 
2. 67 
2.68 
2.76 
2.76 
2.77 


2.36 
2.43 
2.64 
2.67 
2. 69 
2.73 


2.41 
2.49 
2.50 
2.52 
2.56 
2.59 


2.71 

2.461 


2.431 


2.46 
2.59 
2.66 
2.65 
2.69 
2.79 
3.08 
3.18 
3.25 


a2.32 


2.58 
2.62 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 


2.40 
2.43 
2.63 
2.66 


a  2,600  only. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City, 

[NoTB.~Figare8  in  large  type  denote 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


t 

• 

i 

i 

• 

1 

• 

a 

1  ^ 

• 

■ 

1 

• 

1 

1 

§ 
1^ 

S 

CO 

1 

P 

a 

Class  No.  4. 

■t 

1 

1 
1 

1^ 

• 

9 

s 

a 

es 

• 

• 

ft 
.3 

3 

a 

1 

^ — ' 

1 

GLOTHiNO— oontinned. 

1 

« 

S 

■*» 
■** 
a 

& 

S 

P4 

4 

g 

£   3   S 

» 

l§ 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

New  York. 

1 

New 
York- 

4 

s 

§ 

New  York. 

1 

Coata,  men's,  s.  b.  ssck,  Kentucky 

jeans,  dark  color,  88  to  46 Ho. . 

5,656 

1.35 

2.03 

2.352.152.11 

2.23 

2.272.321-992.3^2.85 

2 

1.49 

2.191.74         1 

2. 36  2. 07  2. 32  2. 37 

3 

1.10 

2.201.56 

,2.422.412.342.39 

4 

2.211.44 

2.80  2.392-38  2.41 

5 

2.24L58 

2. 95  2. 06  2. 36  2. 4S 

6 

2.281.23 

2.952.04  2.392.49 

7 

2.48 

2.372.5& 

l2.4a.      1 

8 

9 

10 

Coats,  men's,  s.  b.   sack.   10-nnnco 
brown  or  mode  color  duck,  lined.  :)8 

1 

to  46 No.. 

3»695   1  K3 

1.87 
1.59 

•  •  •  • 

1.61 

__J 

11 

1.50 

* 

2.73 

1 

12 

1.26 

1.46 

13 

1.30 

14 

15 

Coats,  men's,   s.   b.  sack,   lOonnce 
brown  or  mode  color  duck,  unlinod. 

88  to  46 No.. 

1,049 

.80 

1.08 

•  *  •  • 

L29 

16 
17 

_ 

18 

19 

Coats,  men's,  s.  b.  sack,   cotton  nde, 

lined.  88  to  46 Jio.. 

16 

...  —J 

20 
21 

9  ■  mM  ^^^im%  ^^*#    V^l^    ^^^r      m  ••  ■■•vvvwvvwwv  •  ^  m^^^  *^  •  * 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Coats,  men's,  s.  b.  sack,  cottonade, 
unlined,  38  to  46 No.. 

lO 

.75 

26 
27 

aa  ^w 

•    ■  *» 

28 

29 

80 

31 
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odverHaement  of  April  10,  1S94,  for  fumUhing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  wliioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Ck>ntinned. 


ti 

ii 

• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 
6 

J 

1 

M 

1 

1 
1 

• 

s 

M 

A 

i 

H 

a 

1 

m 

i 

6 

1 

p 

« 
§ 

1 

i 

8 

n 
1 

1 

Emanael  Wallac 

i 
g 
1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

i 
1 

0 

•-< 

1 
1 

Pointo  of  delivery. 

New  York, 

• 

t 

• 

S> 

a 

New 
York. 

StLoniB, 

or 
Chicago. 

f 
S 

2.00 

II 

New  York. 

8 

9.9ft 

«  w 

1.95 
2.124 

2.23 

2-37 

2.35 
2.55 

1 

2.262.3i 

2.10     2.38 

2 

2.28,2.39 

2.25 

1.98 

2.40 

2.5Gi 

8 

2.322.42 

2.54 

4 

2.33  2.55 

2.55 

5 

2.37  2.49 

2.57 

6 

2.38 

2.75 

7 

2.39 

2.77 

8 

2.40 

2.79 

9 

1.60 
1.65 

1.70 
1.55 

1.78 
1.74 

2.05 
2.15 

1.74 
1.71 

1.80 
2.04 

1.53 

1   (» 

1.60 
L70 

1.09 
1.77  J 

1.69 
1.09 

10 

1.62     1.74 

11 

k 

L65 

1.42| 
1.73 

1.65 
1.68 

1.83 
2.07 
2.10 

L70 
1.80 

1.99 

L71 

12 
13 
14 

1.24 
1.55 

1.09 
1.26 

1.25 
1.47 

1.04 
1.17 

1.11 
1.23 

.90 
1.00 

i.m 

1.31 

.99 

1ft 

16 

1.00 

17 

1.10 

18 

2.06 

2.30 

2.:r2 

2.48 

•  ••  • 

2.25 
2.25 

19 

r ••••" 

20 

2.07 

2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 

» 

21 
22 
23 
24 

1.47 
1.49 

1.78 

25 

•••••• 

28 

1.5J 

27 

1.52 

28 

1.5:1 

29 

1.54 

30 

1.55 

31 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  under 

[NoTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  raitte 
CLOTHING— ConUnued. 


I 


2 
3 

4 
5 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 
20 


21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
SO 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 


Class  No.  4. 
OLOTHUfO— oontinoed. 


CoMb.  men's,  s.  b.,  indiffo-blne  beaver  or 
kersey,  lined,  assorted  sizes,  for  police 
uniforms,  officers No.. 


Goats,  men's,  s.  b.  sack,  indico-blne 
beaver  or  kersey,  lined,  assortea  siaes, 
for  police  nniforms,  pmates No. . 


Overalls,    boys',    lO-onnce,    brown    or 
mode  color  daok,  10  to  18  years  .pairs. . 


Overalls,  men's,  10^>nnce,  brown  or  mode 
colordook pairs.. 


Class  No.  4. 
OLOTHINO— oontinned. 


OTorooats,  yontli'H,  d.  b.  sack,  medium 
qaalitr,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy,  for 
large  boys,  10  to  21  years No.. 


Overcoats,  boys',  d.  b.  sack,  medinm 
qnaUty,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy,  11  to 
18  years No.. 


t 

I 
S 

I 

9 
& 


134 


],5MIO 


3,417 


8,885 


I 
1 

S 

s 

33 

S 

a 


1,189 


1,591 


ft 


I 


ft 
s 

00 


a| 


r 

s. 

R 


I. 

•S: 

0. 

8 

a 

H 


•a 
i 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


4.80 
5.10 
5.85 


I 


4.04 
5.10 
5.42 


5.37 


Chicago. 


6.35 
6.83 


4.03 


Depot in 

Chicago 

orNew^ 

York. 


6.80 


8.89 
5.20 


9 

PL4 


I 

5 


« 
ft 


I 


^ 


t. 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


8.43 

3.58 

3.39 

a3.43 

8.43 

3.58 

3.41 

a  3. 49 

3.44 

a  3. 61 

8,47 

3.51 

8.53 

3.19 

3.00 

2.73 

a  8. 15 

3.05 

3.00 

2.77 

a  3. 19 

2.84 

a8.27 

2.88 

3.08 

3.11 

8.47 
8.47 


8.21 
8.10 


•  Also  made  with  side  pockets,  if  so  desired. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  fa9' furniaking  auppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


• 

1 

1 

an  Heidel- 
berg. 

i 

• 

a 
s 

• 

.a 
1 

•a 

i 

• 

t 

■a 

.3 

CO 

• 

g 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

5^ 

s 

1 

s^ 

■ 

M 

& 

9 

1 

'^ 

M 

£ 

H 

6 

1 

Pointa  of 

delivery. 

N 

ew  Yorl 

c. 

Chi- 
oago. 

New  York. 

aii- 

cago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

1 

8.33 
8.35 

1 

8.37 

8.39 

2 
8 

5.38 
5.20 

4.86 
5.12 

ft.30 

6.35 

4 
5 

6 

5.22 

5.40 

7 

5.42 

5.47 
5.49 
5.50 

^ 

H 

0 

10 

.45 

.51 
.61 

.57 
.58 

.61 
.54 

.45 
.46 

.49 
.49 

11 

12 

.50 

.63 

.69 

.48 

.50 

13 

.51 

.50 

14 

.57 

15 

.52 
.61 

.51 
.54 

.571 
.61 

.57 
.72 

.68 
.61 

.48 
.50 

.55 
.5.9 

.60 
.50 

.60 

16 

17 

.56 

.88 

.78 

.51 

.58 

.52 

18 

.59 

.72 

.80 

.57 

.66 

19 

• 

a 

9 

1^ 

.61 

.66 

20 

• 

J 

• 

1 

1 

*»  o 
o 

• 

ao 
o 

• 

a 

1. 

• 

q 

•1 

• 

§ 

n 

6 
1 

t 

e 

&. 

• 

§ 
1 

1 

S 

a 

^ 

s 

CS 

S 

:4 

S 

s 

H 

•3« 

■■3t 

1 

1 

• 

r 

uints  of 

deliver: 

7- 

ChicHgo 

1 

New 

York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

'h 

few  Yorl 

Ic. 

Chi- 
cago. 

3.08 

2.89 
3.02 

3.22 
3.05 

3.44 
.3.50 

3.49 

3.45 

4.21 
8.71 

3.45 
3.47 

8.47 
,      3.49 

3.50 
3.52 

3.48 

21 

22 

3.30 

4.21 

3.42 

8.49 

8.74 

3.49 

3.51 

3.53 

23 

8.49 

3.67 

3.65 

3.60 

3.51 

3.53 

3.55 

24 

3.50 

8.55 

3.53 

3.58 

25 

3.95 

3.57 

8.55 

3.59 

26 

8.96 

8.59 

8.66 

27 

4.35 

8.70 

28 

4.46 

29 

2.99 

2.85 

2.65 

3.07 

2.89 

3.13 

».78 

8.10 

8.08 

8.14 

30 

8.01 

8.02 

3.78 

2.91 

3.13 

8.37 

8.12 

3.00 

8.17 

31 

3. 35 

3.05 

3.37 

8.19 

8.18 

3.49 

3.14 

3.13 

3.18 

32 

3.36 

8.13 

8.46 

2.87 

3.19 

8.16 

3.17 

3.20 

33 

3.66 

3.22 

8.17 

3.20 

3.18 

3.47 

3.21 

34 

8.85 

8.21 

8.18 

8.21 

8.20 

8.53 

8.22 

35 

4.31 

8.87 

8.23 

4 

8.24 
8.87 

36 
37 
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Adstraot  ofpropo%aU  received  and  contracts  atoarded  in  New  Torh  City,  nnder 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  latce 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


• 

• 

2 

• 

o 

2 

• 

• 

S 

A 

Class  No.  4. 

• 

-4>. 
« 

c 

2 

c 
S3 

o 
1 

i 

% 

§ 

I 

d 

> 

i 

JO 

'3 

e 

CQ 

.a 

5 

M 

o 

n 

i 

1 

a 

a 

e 

1 

GLOTHma— continued. 

1 

S 

o 

S 

M 

W     \^    ^     1  Q 

3, 

H     1  £ 

Points  of  delivery 

9 

# 

• 

■a 

1 

Now  York. 

i 

^ 

• 

o 
tfi 

Now  York. 

a 

g 

S 

k 

s 

<y 

1 

W4 

8 

1 

Oyercoats,  bova',  d.  b.  sack, 
medium  quality,  dark  color, 

lined,  heavy,  5  to  10  years. 

number -r 

300 

1.87 
1.89 

a2.862.56 
a  2. 91  2.09 

9.45 

2.78  2.8112.55 

.....••.'...... 

2 

2.60  2.43  2.33  2.50 

8 

1.91 

a2.962.43 

2.70  2.462.352.57 

4 

L»5 

a2.98 

2.41 

2.75 

2.37  2.58 

6 

1.97 

2.392.70 

6 

1.99 

^2.71 

7 

. 

2.72 

8 

2.73 

9 

Orerooats,  boys',  d.  b.  sack. 

* 

10-oz.,  brown  or  mo<1e  color 

'       1 

duck,  lined,  10  to  18  years. 

1 

numoer  ..................... 

97 

2.45     2.10 

«»  9S. 

10 

2.50     2.10  I2.40J 

11 

12 

13 

Overooats,  boys',  d.  b.  sack, 
10-oz,  brown  or  mode  color 
dnok,  uolined,  10  to  18  year8. 

number 

4 

1.4441.55; 

LGO  L^ 

U 

15 

Overcoats,  men's,  d.  b.  sack, 
modinm  quality,  dark  color, 
lined,  heavy,  88  to  40  . .  .No. . 

7,436 

3.69 

a3. 67  3.30 

4.52 

3.73 

3.75 

.... 

16 

8.71 

a3.69  4.40 

3.963.74!3.77 

17 

• 

4.37 

a3.853.94 

3.94  3.75  3.78 

18 

4.39 

3.84 

4.213.76  3.79 

19 

4.44 

!3.77:J.80 

20 

4.47 

3. 78;3. 81 

21 

8.793.92 

22 

3.90 

23 

Orerooats,  men's,  d.  b.  sack, 
10.OE.,  brown  or  mode  color 

duck,  lined,  38  to  46 No. . 

yyo 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«2.65 

2.46  ksS 

24 

eS.23 

2.37  |3.6li 

25 

e3.79 

26 

02.43 

27 

e9.3ri 

a  Also  mnde  with  side  pockets  if  so  desired. 
h  5,00U  uuly. 
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advertiaement  of  April  10, 1894 ,  for  furnishing  auppliesy  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracta  havo  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING  -ConUnned. 


'6 

•a 

i 

• 

• 

« 

1 

Q 

1 

PS' 

a 

• 

2 

• 

a 
« 

« 

.a 

i 

« 

1 

s 

CO 

M 
» 

1 

• 

.a 

• 

6 
a 

i 

9 

g 

1 

1 

R 
0 

a 

1 

6 

0 

1 

•s 

• 

§ 

1 
1 

1 

• 

< 

• 

o 

1 

P4 

i 

& 

s 

H 

» 

4> 

s 

5 

g 

:^ 

1 

►5 

• 

a 

& 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

1 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1.89 
2.04 

1.98 
2.04 

1.95 
2.20 

9 

10 

9.07 

2.37 

11 

2.10 

2.40 

t 

12 

1.38 
1.47 

1.41 
1.63 

L50 
1.65 

13 

■ 

14 

3.83 

3.80 

8.82 

3.73 

8.69 
8.85 

63.83 

3.65 
4.15 

3.99 
8.70 

1 

3. 87       3. 67 

8.97 
3.74 

15 

3.83  3.80     8.79 

3.89 

3.69 

16 

3.83 

3.65 

8.70 

8.87 

4.21 

3.74 

3.93 

3.73 

3.83 

17 

3.07 

3.65 

3.70 

4.13 

4.39 

3.97 

3.96 

3.74 

3.67 

18 

8.67 

a.  79 

4.15 
4.26 
4.40 

4.43 
4.52 
4.59 

3.60 
4.07 

3.77 
8.78 
3.79 
3.80 

3.60 

19 
20 
21 
22 

2.05 
2.25 

2.37 
2.34 

2.50 
2.55 

2.61 
2.81 

• 

2.72 
2.91 

2.59 
.3.32 

33 

24 

2.34 

2.G4 

2.«7 

2.36 

3.19 

25 

2.40 

2.70 
2.05 

8.25 

3.92 

26 
27 

elt  collars  on  overcoats  are  made  of  same  quality  of  duck  as  gariuoiiU  ui;iU}.i4i  of  lilu^li  u>Uii£<i,  will 
deduct  10  oijnUi  on  each  overcoat  if  so  taken. 
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Abatrttot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  ooniradte  awarded  in  Xew  York  Cit^f 

[NoTB.— Figures  In  Urge  type  denota  ratw 
CLOTHrNTG— Contlnned. 


Class  No.  4. 

i 

pold     Snis- 
heimer. 

• 

1 

i 

M 

• 

8 

1 

CO 

s 

_  « 

IS 

• 

• 
p 

1 

• 

1 

o 

11 

CLOTBuro—continuod. 

is 

s 

a 
3 

S 

5 

P4 

1 

1 

J 

S 
H 

Poin 

ts  of  deiirery. 

1 

a 

New  York. 

Chic. 
orN.Y. 

Now 
York. 

N.  Y. 
orCkie. 

j    CU- 
1  «•»>• 

1 

Pants,  boys',    satinet,   dark 
color,  lined,  5  to  10  years. 

nairs.. .••••••• •••4.... ...... 

1.389 

9.31 

1.05 

5L09 

.88 

L19 

.40 

-71 

2 

«'"""•*"•"••"••"•  .•«........• 

^ 

^  y^^^^*^ 

LOS 

1.05 

.42^ 

1.20 

\i^A            1 

8 

Lll 

a. 65 

.4? 

L21 

.81 

4 

.76 

1.22 

.82 

5 

1.23 

e 

L25 

7 

Pants,  boys',  Kentnckyjeans, 
dark  color,  lined,  (>  to  10 

• 

years pairs.. 

1,849 

•  85 

5.84 

.86 

8 

a. 48 

.86 

9 

.87 

10 

.87 

U 

.87 

12 

0 

.88 

18 

.88 

14 

.90 

15 

.90 

10 

.89 

17 

.89 

18 

.91 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 

• 

s 

Class  No.  4. 

•8 
1 

M 

j 

1 

If 

^ 

a 

OLOTHixo— Continued. 

s 

(k 

& 

S 

s 

pS 

w 

1 

•9 

1 

Poii 

QtofdeU 

Ivery. 

New  York. 

19 

Pants,  boys',  10-os.  brown  or 
mode  color  duck,  lined,  5  to 

10  years pairs.. 

9T0 

.97 

1.20 

LOO 

L17 

••• 

LOS 

LIS 

20 

1.02 

L]4 

.99 

LIS 

21 

Lll 

L14 

22 

L14 

23 

L16 

24 

L18 

25 

Pants,  boys*,  10>ob.  brown  or 
mode  color  duck,  unlined. 

• 

5  to  10  years pairs.. 

IffO 

.62 

.65 

.78 

•94 

.09 

.77 

20 

.61 

.77 

27 

.?» 

28 

.71 

29 

.81 

30 

.81 

31 

Pants, boys',  oottonade,  lined, 

5  to  10  years pairs.. 

918 

32 
33 



34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

1 

40 

41 

42 

a  Knee  pants. 


6  Knee  pants  10  cents  less. 
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iidvertisement  of  April  10 ,  1894,  for  fumUhing  supplieB,  etc, — Contioued. 
at  which  oon tracts  have  been  awarded.]    * 

CLOTHtNG-Contlnaed. 


• 
t 


CQ 


2 


MS 


e: 


a 
« 

'3 
O 

CO 


N 
O 

CO 

I 


o 

pi 

s 


• 

& 

o 

® 

;3 

0) 

l/J 

> 
m 

•E 

3 

3 

-•a 
O 

N 
•*» 

kl 

o 


e: 

a 
2 


.a 
a 

o 
H 


S 


:3 


• 

a 


a 

a 
M 


PointA  of  delivery. 


Chic, 
N.Y. 


.40 
.48 
.88 
.76 


New 
York. 


1.05 
1.12 
1.17 
1.20 


Chi. 
cago. 


1.29 
1.39 


New  York. 


.99 
1.08 
1.00 
1.10 
1.02 
L12 


ci.oe 

c  1.  07 
fll.l3 
cl.  17 
el.  ]8 
01.22 


.95 

.98 

1.07 

1.10 


.76 
a.  45 


.70 
.82 
.83 
.94 


.801 
a. 47 


.90 
.98 


N.  Y.,  St. 
L.,  or  Ohio. 


.72 
.80 
.45 
.55 


.60 
.44 

.78 
.70 


fl.70 
C.75 
C.81 
0.82 
C.83 
0.85 
e.87 


.79     .75 

.80       .74 


■a 
§ 


i 

a 

s 

CO 

f 


0 

"SB 
p 

CO 


45 

s 

p 


3 


I 


is 


.80 
.87 
.89 
.90 
.91 
.92 
.93 
.99 


I 

CA 


.78 
.76 
.80 
.79 
.86 
.85 
.88 
.89 


0.93 
01.03 
01.04 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 


7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


1.^0 


.60 


1.0O 
1.35 


Chicago  or 
New  York. 


.89 
.81 
.44 
.64 


New  York. 


LOO 
1.00 
1.01 
1.01 
1.02 
1.02 
1.04 
1.04 
1.06 
1.06 
1.07 
1.07 


Cliicaeo  or  New 
York. 


.88 
.36| 
.49 
.73 


.82i 
.42 
.69 
.76 


New  York. 


0.85 
0.86 
C.87 
0.88 
0.87 
0.90 
0.91 


.89 
.91 
.93 
.95 
.97 
.99 
LOl 


1.09 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


oKneo  pauts  8  conts  less. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City, 

[Note.— Figures  io  Urge  type  denote  rmtee 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


I 
i 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
10 

17 
18 


Class  No.  4. 
OLOTiUNQ— oontinued. 


"S 


a 

s 
C 


p 

S 

■** 

s 


"3 


J 


0 
o 

-2- 

Ms 


s 

5 


£  3 


3 


Pante,  boys',  cottonade,  uulined,  6  to  10  years, 
pairs ;     i{.14 


Pants,  boys',  satinet,  dark  color,  lined,  11  to  18 
years pairs.. 


Points  of  d^very. 


Chi- 
cngo  or 

n:y. 


No«r 
York. 


.20 
.40 
.76 
.68 
.75 
.37i 


1,056 


1.19 
1.15 


.95 

.05 

.90 

.96 

.97 

.97 

.99 

.99 

1.01 

1.01 

1.02 

L02 

1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.37 
1.38 
1.40 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


.36 

.72 

.39 

.59 

.37* 

.37{ 


1.19 
1.12 


.81 
.33 
.46 
.64 
.37 
.74 


L12 
1.15 


Kew 
Yoric. 


a83 
aSi 
a84 
aSS 
a87 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Class  Na  4. 
OLOTHma — oontinned. 


Pants,  boys'.  Kentucky  Jeans,  dark 
color,  lined,  11  to  18  years,  .pairs. . 


Pants,  boys',  10-oz.  brown  or  mode 
color  duck,  lined,  11  to  18  yeairs, 
pairs 


o 
:3 


• 

"3 

• 

m 

i 

• 

i 

e 

oQi: 

& 

9 

M 

i 

9 

29 

• 

U3 

-it 

1 

Leopo 
hei 

m 
■3 

I* 

1  ■ 

^a 

.g 

•^ 

a 
tf  * 

"a 


^(^ 
o 


M 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chi 
oa- 


9,860.77, 


646 


"4 


.81 


New  York. 


.09 
L04i 
1.05 
LlOi 
L21 


.91 


LOO 


Chica- 
go. 


L02 
.94 


L02 


New  York. 


LIO 


L07 


Chica. 


L04 

LO^' 

.9tf 

t^ 

L0» 


1.21 
LaOi 


a  Knee  pants  8  cents  less. 
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advei'Usement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplief  etc, —  Continued. 

at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHIKa— Con  tinned. 


Bernard  S. 
Klee. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

9 

1 

• 
• 

PereaM.  Stew- 
art 

6 

^^  . 
•5 

0  s 

00 

«| 

i 

1 

o 
O 

CO 

• 

-«1 

1 

4 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

M 

New  Fork. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

a 

15 

.81 
.83 

.09 

1 

2 

.85 

8 

.87 
.89 

4 
5 

.01 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.27 

1.27 

1.13 

1.19 

1.24 

1.05 

L47 

1.17 

1.39 

1.96 

1.80 

13 

1.30 

1.27 

1.25 

1.37 

1.22 

1.21 

1.49 

1.29 

1.32 

14 

1.35 

1.27 

L3d 

1.31 

1.37 

1.33 

1.38 

15 

1.87 

1.29 
1.81 

1.33 
1.35 
1.45 

L40 

1.35 
1.38 
1.41 

L40 

16 
17 
18 

Samuel  Kauf- 
mnn. 

6 

GO 

1 

M 

> 

s 

"8 

•  1 

!     8 

''    1 
'    1 

00 

* 

1 

ce 

i 

3 

1 

i 

o 

1 

• 

• 

r 

m 

• 

d  « 
c 

•3 

a 

9 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York, 

cw. 

New 

York. 

St.Loni8,oi 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

New  Yorl 

k. 

Chicago. 

OttgO. 

1.07 

1.05 

.90 

•  «fo 

l.( 

)0     .94 

.94 

.89 

i.ie 

U.IO 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

»  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

19 

1.07 

1.07 

1.00 

.92   l.( 

)2     .95 

.90     1.2( 

U.20 

20 

1.08 

1.09 

)5   1.04 

.91     1.17il.21 

21 

1.08 

1.11 

)7   1.05 

.93     1.21 

r 

22 

1.08 

1.21 

)8   1.08 

.94 

i.ij 

) 

23 

1.09 

)9   1.09 

.95 

1.21 

) 

24 

1.11 

LO  LIO 

L03 

2H 

1.11 

1.11 

1.041 

26 

1.10 

1.12 

1.07 

27 

1.10 

1.21, 

1.08 

28 

1.12 

29 

1.09 

1.0? 
1.4: 

> 

1.38 

1  9!B 

1.30 

1.04 

1.14 

1.00 
1.02 

1.23 

1.27 
1.27 

1.20 

30 

1.32         1 

31 

1.2(5 

1.04 
1.06 
1.09 

1.29 
1.29 
L33 

32 
33 
34 

1.12 

L85 

85 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  CiUf, 

[Note Figuree  in  Uirfi:o  type  denote 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


I 


2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTH  INO— con  tinu  od . 


Fant«,  boys',  10-ounoe, 
brown  or  mode  color 
dnck.  onlined,  11  io  18 
years pairs.. 


Pants,  boys',  cottonado, 
lined,  11  to  18  years, 
pairs 


Pantfl,  boys',  cottonade, 
nnlined,  11  to  18  years, 
pairs 


Pant«,men's,Batinet,dark 
color,  lined,  30  to  44 
waist,  29  to  34  inseam, 
pairs 


s 

53 

s 

3 


5 


^ 


o 


I 

9 


8 

o 

o 

S 

o 


1 

9 

■«-» 

CO 
N 


I 

CO 


4> 


s 

p 
2 

CO 

1 


S 


I 


2 

p 

e 

.3 


Points  of  delivtBry. 


190 


.52) 


353 


380   .80 


.95 


4,400 


New  York. 


871 


.87 


.66 

.rs 


87.81 


.;i.43 


.92 
.92 
.94 
.94 
.96 
.08 


.76 


0*2 

o  o 


.98 
1.22 


.74 
.89 
.871 


1.49 
1.44 


t 
.6 


MO 
1.10 
1.11 
LU 
1.12 
L12 
L14 
1.14 
1.16 
LW 
1.17 
L17 


1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
LOO 
L07 
L07 
1.09 
1.09 
1.11 
LU 
1.12 
1.12 


1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.47 
1.48 
1.50 


CldoaEO  or 
New  York. 


.88 
L17 


.88 


LU 
.98 


1.40 
1.44 


.85 
.67 
.87 


L40 
1.4» 


a2,'500only. 
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advetHsemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  tuppUei,  ete. — Continiied. 

At  which  COD  tracts  haye  been  awarded.] 

OLOTHINQ— Continued. 


1 

1 

1 

8 

i 
Q 

a 

e 

i 

1 

3 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

« 

• 
• 

s 

• 

Cbristian  Schepflin. 

• 

J? 

g 

6 

1 

5 

1 
1 

j 

s 

1 

6 

1 
1 

• 

1 

.4 

M 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kew  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

1 

] 

2 

8 

4 

S 

6 

1.04 
1.05 

1.00 
Lll 

1.24 

7 

8 

1.06 

1.18 

9 

1.07 

1.15 

10 

1.08 

1.16 

11 

1.09 

1.18 

12 

1.10 

1.90 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

.06 

.97 

.00 

1.01 

L12 

19 

20 
21 

1.02 

1.08 

22 

1.03 

1.04 

28 

1.04 

1.06 

24 

1.06 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

1.41 

1.62 

1.51 

1.23 

1.34 

1.50 

1.81 

al.89 

1.371 

1.37     1.31 

1.49 

1.41 

31 

1.42 

1.43 

1.35 

1.49 

1.40 

L38 

1.46 

1.45  !  1.33 

1.59 

1.43 

32 

1.43 

1.61 

1.87 

L51 

1.44 

1.47  ;  1.51 

1.48 

38 

1.44 

1.30 

1.52 

1.50 

1.58 

L60 

34 

1.45 

L41 

L81 

1.51 

35 

1.47 

L85 

1.52 

36 

L51 

87 

920 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP- THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CiUf  mnder 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate* 
CLOTHI  NG-Continned. 


i 

• 

a 

1 
.     1 

■ 

• 

• 

I 

• 

a 

• 

• 

a  , 

2 

• 

5 

s 

9 

• 

I 

Class  No.  4. 
OLOTHING— continued. 

i 
1 

•3 

1 
J 

p 

S 

• 
• 

s 

1 

i 

s 
e 

s 

1 

el 

s 

P5inU  of  delivery. 

t 

• 

M 

1 

2 

a 
« 

• 

O 

New 
York. 

•^« 

New  York. 

a 

^ 

^ 

xs 

v    ■ 

Jzi 

i     o* 

U 

6 

Zj 

Jz; 

1 

Panta,  men's,  Kentooky  jeans,  dark  color, 

1 

lined,  80  to44  WAi6t,20  to  34  inseam.pairs. . 

r,oo3 

.84 

1.17|1.2n.llll.23 

L15 

L  241. 19 1.23 

2 

.05 

1.22 1.26;  1.03 1.25     1.18 

1.25I.2J 

3 

1.23 

1.31 

;i.ao 

1.28.L34 

4 

1.30 

1.22 

1.2»1.24 

5 

L41 

1.25 

1.311.24 

6 

1.28 

1.35;  1.25 

7 

L38il.25 

8 

L27 

9 

1.27 

10 

1.26 

11 

1.26 

12 

Pant«,  men's,  10-onnce  brown  or  mode  color 
duck: 

L28 

13 

Lineil,  30  to  44  waist,  29  to  84  inseam. 

pairs................. 

3,SV3 

1.08 
1.03 

1.26 
1.83 

14 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

15 

16 

n 

]8 

« 

10 

IJnlined,  30  to  44  waist,  20  to  34  inseam, 

pairs 

905 

.09 

20 

^'•...w.  ..«..............••■.....•••.... 

^w  ^w^^ 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Class  Ko.  4. 

Quantities 

• 

OLOTBIKO— continued. 

awarded. 

25 
20 

Pants,  men's,  oottonade,  lined,  80  to  44  waist,  29  to  84  ins< 

Mun pairs.. 

3^0 

'J7 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

38 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 

Pants,  men's,  cottonade.  ualined,  80  to  44  waiat,  29  to  84  i 

nsoom do — 

• 

30 

■ 

40 

41 

42 

34 
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adveriisemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHIKG--Continued. 


I 

S 

a 


i 


I 


n 

M 


M 

•a 

M 

9 


« 

o 
ad 


$ 

a 


.a 


to 
14 


P^ 


a 

o 

I 

c25 


■ 

9 

• 

s. 

•o 

• 

0 

1 

1 

c8 

• 

1^ 

Z 

a 
a 

.  O 

^ 

^ 

9 

o 

M 

a 

XJ 

PC4 

.a 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


1.13 
1.17 
1.19 
1.34 


1.18 
1.20 
1. 22 
1.25 
L25 
1.26 
1.2S 


1.21 
1.23 
1.2i 
1.26 
1.87 


New  York, 

St.  Loais , 

or  Chicago. 


1.00 
1.V5 
1.22 
1.25 


1.10 


1.25 

1.24 

1.15 

.98 


1.22^ 


M 


1.19 
1.20 
1.21 
1.24 
1.25! 
1.26 
1.29 
1.30 
1.41 
1.42 


1.24 


e 


& 

n 


1.02 
1.04 
1.05 
1.07 

i.os; 

1.18 
1.20 
1.23 
1.24 
1.28 
1.40 
1.41 


New  York. 


L16L26 

1.261.38 

1.221.40 

1.32 

1.27 

1.37 

1.28 

1.38 

1.31 

1.41 


1.18 

1.55 


1.44 
1.36 
LSI 


1.32 
1.27 


1.40 1.14 1.2911.371.00 
1.601.231.29  1.37 
1.291.54  1.39 
1.351.651.39 
1.43 


.87   .86 
.901.04 


1.45 


.75  .811.07 
.84.841.1.07 
1.09 
1.00 
1.11 
L13 


B 

0 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 


1.20 
1.33 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


.80  19 

.87  20 
21 

I  23 
124 


Marshall 
Field. 


Eniil 
Siraass. 


Sanil. 
Kaufman. 


Lee  Drone. 


Lewis 
Isendrath. 


Edward 
Obemdorf. 


Bernhard 
S.  Klee. 


Fred 
KngasB. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


LOO 


.88 


Cbicaffo  or 
New 


ago  or 
York. 


L14 
L25 


NewYork. 


L23 
1.23 
L24 
L24 
1.25 
L25 
L27 
L27 
L20 
L29 
L80 
L80 


New  York  or  Chicago. 


.00 
L88 


L05 


L03 
L30 


New  York. 


L16 
L17 
L18 
1.20 
L23 
L24 
L25 


1.08 
1.09 

LIO 
L12 
L14 
L15 
L16 


1.15 

1.20 


L30 


L29 


25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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dhstraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontracte  awarded  in  New  York  CUf 

[KoTB.— FigoTM  in  liurge  typt 
CLOTHIKG->Contiiiiied. 


I 

g 


2 
8 
4 
& 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


12 
18 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2« 
27 


28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
8« 
37 
88 
80 


Crj^fw  No.  4. 
CLOTBiKU— COD  linacd* 


Pants,  men's,  in<ligo-blne,  assorted  sixes, 
for  police  uniforms,  half-lined,  oflioers, 
pairs 


•2 
:3 


Pants,  men*s.  sky-bine,  assorted  sises,  for 
police  uniforms,  half-lined,  privates, 
pairs 


Suits,  boys*  (JacI^^  *ncl  pants),  medlnm 
quality,  oassimere,  dark  color,  for  8nn- 
day  wear,  lined,  5  to  10  years Ko.. 


lOO 


a 


I 


s 

a 


p. 

o 

CO 

I 

« 

s 


I 

5 

u 

o 


0 

I 


t 


Points  of  delivery. 


1,169 


1,404 


Snits,  boys*  (Jsckot  and  pants),  satinet, 
dark  color,  lined,  heavy,  5  to  10  years, 
nomber 


4.10 


8.17 


8.35 


New  York. 


3.20 


1,304 


4.87 
4.39 

4.41 
4.421 


3.93 

3.30|3.8«i 

3.32 

8.38 

8.40 

8.41 


3.233.30 


3.95 

8.25 
3.40 
8.40 
8.50 
8.55 
8.60 
8.60 
8.75 
8.75 
8.85 
8.85 
3.95 
3.95 
4.00 


8.35 
8.10 


3.87 
3.37 
8.3^ 
8.88 
3.39 
8.89 


3.33 


43.17 
d3.54 


«2.41 


a£nee  pants  10  cents  lees. 


^Kmepanta. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiihing  euppUeSf  etc» — Continaod. 

at  whiob  oontraota  have  beon  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continned. 


• 

• 

• 

a 

•P4 

& 

a 

• 

• 

• 

§ 

• 

s 

> 

2 

s 

'S 

1 

1 
1 

i 

• 

9 

1 

• 

« 

• 

i 

• 

n 

s 

a 

1 

.a 

• 

a 

• 

1 

& 

0 

a 

OS 

• 

c 

1 

• 

1 

• 

0. 

•3 

•0 
0 

(A 

i 

6 

• 

• 

a 
*s 

1 

OQ 

• 

4 

• 

1 

P 

06 

• 

< 

• 

0 

5 

CO 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery 

• 

New  Tork 

• 

• 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

4 

3.11 

n  fl» 

6 

3.24  3.41 

•••••• 

0 

3.43i 

7 

8 
0 

10 

a3.16 
a3.19 

8.13 
63.01 

3.10 
3.10 

,    3.11 
2.98 

c3. 10 

3.00 
8.07 

2.80 

2.87 

2.89 
2.87 

3.19 

.•?  9i 

3.17 

a  3.  no 

11 

•   •  •  • 

e3.14, 

3.23.3.31 

3.18'a3.6J 

12 

a  3. 39 

62.98 

3.07 

C3.17 

8.25 

3.57 

3.19 

3.27 

8.19 

a3.65 

13 

a  3. 51 

03.21 

3.47 

8.53 

3.31 

8.20 

a  3. 70 

14 

a3.58 

C3.23 

3.66 

3.71 

3.37 

8.22 

15 

03.59 

C3.29 

8.70 

8.79 

3.41 

3.23 

16 

a3.60 

03.81 

3.45 

8.24 

17 

a3.84 

8.47 
8.49 
3.51 

3.29> 
8.40 
8.43; 

18 
10 
20 

8.53 

3.44 

21 

3.55 

3.45 

22 

1 

8.56 

8.46 

23 

1 

t 

8.67 

U 

8.58 

25 

- 

8.59 

26 

2.28 
2.39 

2.40 
2.3r> 

2.44 
2.34 

...... 

2.51 
2.53 

2.17 
2.30 

2.31 
2.20 

2.29' 
2.31 

2.41 
2.46 



2.43 

2.46 

27 

1 

9.39  2.48  28 

2.54 

62.30 

2.39 

2.57 

2.57 

2.57 

2.49 

2.591 

2.50  2.50   20 

1 

2.59 

62.25 

2.49 

2.65 

2.41 

2.51 

2.691 

2.45  2.63   39 

1 
1 

2.65 

2.57 

2.70 

2.91 

2.89 

2. 62  2. 64 

31 

2.68 

2.80 

• 

2.03 

2.63 
2.64 
2.65 
2.6G 
2.67 
2.68 
2.69 
2.70 

2.65 

82 
88 
84 
85 
80 
37 
38 
80 

0  Knee  pants  10  cents  less  per  suit. 


dKnee  pants  15  cents  lesa. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUjf,  vrndtr 

(Note.— FigarM  in  large  type  denote  ntef 
CLOTHING— Continned. 


Class  No.  4. 

i 

• 

u 

S 

1 

a 

CO 

1 

5 

•3 

t4 

• 

• 

• 

d 
o 

1 

a 

§ 

• 

CO 

• 

• 

J 

• 

• 

-a 

1     . 

^     t    1 

CLOTHiNa — continued. 

1 

1 

•E 

i 

1 

i  i   i   '  i 

S 
s 

i 

9 

a 

A^ 

^ 

Q 

P-4 

^     a   i 

i 

Points  of  deliveiy. 

a 

a 

1 
New  York. 

^  o 

pr 

New     '  ^*  ^^"^ 
■\r_„i_        Jit.  L~  or 

Snita,    boys'   (Jacket    and 
vante),  Kentucky  Jeans, 
dark  color,  lined,  neayy,  5 
to  10  years Ko.. 

1 

1 

9,41tla2.13  62.11 

ell.06 

62.48 

62.87 

2.27 

2.172.20  2.12iL7« 

2 

a2. 1516  2.06 

e2.08 

62.38 

2.83 

2.2l'3.S8!  2.S7iLflS 

8 

a2. 1962. 23 

e2.n 

3.49 

2.272.43   1.60  L35 

4 

a  2. 21 

62.18 

e2.14 

2.63 

2.3lt2.47i  L76  J.M 

5 

a2.23 

«2.16 

2.35 

[2.49!             1 

6 

a2.46 

C2.31 

2.43 

2.53 

1 

7 

2.47 

8 

1 

9 

10 

Snits,   boys*    (Jacket    and 
pants),    10-os.    brown   or 
mode  color  duck,  lined,  6  to 
10  years No.. 

.{•^O 

2.07 
2.18 

11 

«  *  «  « 

•  «  • . 

12 

/ 

13 

,Snit«,    boys*    (jacket    and 
pants),    10-oz.    brown    or 
mode  color  dnck,  nnliutHl, 
5  to  10  years No.. 

3iir 

L53 

•••• 

14 

•  •  •  • 

lb 

Suits,    boys'    Oacl^^t    and 
pants),  cottonado,  lined,  5 

to  10  years No.. 

r»o9 

•  •  •  • 

2,23 

*  •  •* 

16 

2.27 

17 

9.31 

18 

2.33 

19 

2.35 

20 

2.87 

21 

2.39 

22 

. 

. 

2.53 

23 

Snlts,    boys'    (iackot    and 
iiants),  cottonade,  nnlined, 
5  to  H>  years No.. 

115 

1.61 
L67 

I 

,   24 

• 

•  «  •  ■ 

•*•***' 1 

'   25 

1 

2^ 

1 

27 

28 

2U 

30 

Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and 
vest),  medium  qualitv,  caa- 
simere.  dark  color,  lined. 

« 

for  Sunday  wear,  for  large 

boys,  19  to  24  yeara. . .No. . 

473 

5.95 

6.06 

5.97 

5.90 

4.75 

6.26 

w   »  w   • 

31 

6.08 

6.06 

6.55 

4.83 

6.41 

82 

0.05 

5.59 

83 

6.54 

34 

6.57 

35 

6.59 

36 

6.60 

37 

• 

7.04 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

a  Knee  pants  8  oentfi  less  per  t»uit. 


b  Knee  pants  10  cents  less. 
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advertisement  of  April  10^  1894,  far  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

At  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


• 

• 

§ 

• 

1 

•s 

• 

• 

• 

3 

to 

• 

B 

1 

Is 

• 

1 

i 

CJJ 
1 

• 

• 

J3 
o 

• 

• 

Oberndorf. 

• 

• 

a 

S 

a 

5 

• 

s 

> 

• 

• 

• 

1 

.a 

1 
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1 

» 

• 

8 

s 

a 
£ 

m 

a 

0 

1 

CS4 
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i 
1 

e 

9 

a 
« 

S 

i 

1 

3 
5 

a 
PI 

•3 

a 

P4 

1 

.a 
H 

s 

a 

o 
H 

1 

OQ 

■ 

a 

i 
i 

1 

• 

PointA  of  delivery. 

.§■ 

• 

• 

1 

• 

New  York. 

3| 

o8 

New  York. 

^1 

eg 

New  York. 

2| 

a 

2.26 
2. 2d 

2.30 

/I2.S7 

1 

2. 35  d  2. 74 

1 

2 

2.32 

2.47 

d2.77 

\ 

3 

2.35 

2.51 

4 

2.40 

2.54 

6 

2.46 

2.55 

6 

2.52 

2.66 

7 

2.54 

2.67 

8 

2.56 

9 

L 

2.19 
2.13 

2.12 

2.25 

1.62 
98 

2.07 

1.83 

10 

11 

2.00 

1.41 

1.66 

1.17 
1.39 

1.36i 

1.23 

12 
13 

14 

2.62 

i.o:{ 

d2.49 

9  a? 

15 

d  2. 51.2. 38 

...... 

16 

d  2. 53  2. 40! 

17 

d2.54  2.42 

18 

d  2.  .^.5  2. 44 

19 

d2.50  2.46 

20 

d2.57 

21 
22 

1.77 

I 

1.60 

dl.59 
dl.60 

23 

24 

dl.62 

25 

dl.63 

26 

dl.64 

1 

27 

di.Go: 

28 

dl.67 

2W 

6.42 
6.4£ 

6.73 
5.67 

4.04 

.vn9 

6.73 
6.75 

6.73 

O.IMI 

6  3Q 

30 

5. 91 5. 73 

5.75     6.00i6.93'  3i 

6.53 

6.41 

5.92  6.52 

6.77 

5.76     6.25 

4.59!  32 

6.61 

5.63 

5. 93  6. 43 

6.79 

6.78     6.25 

5.83 

33 

6.92 

6.02  0.39 

5.85 

1    6.7fl 

6.50 

34 

6.43 

6.06  7.06 

6.27 

5.80 

6.55 

85 

6.12 

6.31 

5.82 

,     6.65 

36 

6.15 

6.33 
6.35 
6.37 
6.39 
6.41 
6.43 

5.85 
6. 20 
6.25 
6. 35 
6.40 
6.44 

6.65 
1     6.75 
»     6.75 
►     6.85 
)     6.85 

6.85 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

6.45 

6.48;    6.85; 

43 

7.43 

7.50 

44 

«Knee  pants  10  cents  less  per  suit. 


dKnce  pants  8  cents  lest. 
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Ah$tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York,  CUf 

[NoTB — FigoTM  in  large  type  denote 
CLOTHING-Conttnued. 


• 

• 

S 

*^9 

i 

GO 

• 

• 

2 

• 

• 

1 

S 

•3 
1 

• 
a 

i 
1 

0 

• 

a 

1 

6 

a 

1 

Ol^M  No.  4. 
OLOTUUiO— oontinaed. 

i 
1 

s 

1 

5 

M 

1 

» 

a 

i 

1 

•a 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

i 

53 

New  York. 

1 

O 

1 

1 

New  Yock. 

B 

P 

M 

« 

*a 

^ 

0? 

U 

>5 

O 

1 

BnitH,  boys'  (ooat,  puito,  and  vest), 
satinet,   dark  color,  lined,  heavy, 

1 

for  large  boys,  19  to  24  years.  .No. . 

146 

4.62 

4.98 

4.93 

4.53 

4.71 

4.59 

4.64     4.78  1 

2 

4.76 

4.90 

4.51 

4.73  1  4-47 

4.60  1  4.77' 

8 

4.81 

4.41 

4.38 

4.75  I  4.43 

4.79     4.79 

4 

4.08 

4.30 

4.77 

4.37 

4.91     4.80 

5 

5.06 

5.06 

4.«3 

6 

5.U 

5.10 

4.M 

7 

• 

4.96 

8 

4.96 

9 

4.97 

10 

4.9B 

11 

4.99 

12 

5.03 

18 

5.04 

14 

Salts,  boys*  (ooat,  pants,  and  vest), 
Kentucky  Jeans,   dark    color, 
lined,  heavy,  for  large  boys,  19  to 

24  years .^o.. 

538 

4.88 

4.41 

4.57 

4.97 

8.73 

15 

4.44 

4.51 

3.91 

16 

4.48 

4.57 

4.07 

17 

4.52 

4.61 

4.09 

18 

4.55 

4.38 

19 

4.80 

4.41 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Suits,  boys*  (ooat,  pants,  and  vest), 
medium  qnality,  ca^simere,  dark 
color,  lined,  for  Sunday  wear,  11 
to  18  years No.. 

■ 

i»,954 

4.79 

4.03 

4.73 

4.33 

4.23 

4.06 

25 

4.83 

4.93 

5.13 

4.  .to 

4.34 

5.00 

26 

4.06 

5.63 

5.67 

5.11 

27 

4.49 

4.94 

4.83 

5.19 

28 

4.53 

5.67 

5.78 

29 

4.56 

6.09 

6.07 

80 

4.57 

81 

5.97 

32 

83 

34 

35 

36 

87 

88 

T 
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advertUement  oj  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiiking  tupplia,  etc. — Contiaued. 

at  which  oon tracts  haye  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continaed. 


» 

• 

• 

a 

, 

« 

u 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

9 

• 

1 

• 

OQ 

• 

1 

1 

a 

1 

• 

• 

1 

J 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

i 

1 

■ 

• 

& 

• 

M 

• 

1 

s 

04 

M 
a 

2 

8 

i 

1 

3 

S 

• 
• 

S 

m 

I 

.a 
3 

o 

00 

1 

n 

1 

• 

Points  of  delirery. 

New  York, 

• 

4 

*: 
M 

KewYork. 

8t.Lotiia, 

New  York. 

3 

New  York. 

6 

or  Chicago. 

•^ 

§ 

o 

^ 

4.70 
4.75 

1 

2 

4.88 

3 

4.00 

♦ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

]0 

11 

12 

13 

8.60 

4.32 
4.35 

8.75 

8.50 
8.75 

3.00 
3.65 

4.85 
4.30 

4.50 
4.55 

4.71 
4.04 

14 

15 

4.30 

4.48     4.60 

4.00 

16 

4.41 

4.66 

4.66 

17 

4.46 

4.67 

4.00 

18 

4.73 

4.09 
4.85 
4.  AS 

4.70 
4.71 
4.72 

10 
20 
21 

• 

4.04 

22 
23 

4.07 

5.16 
5.21 

4.18 
4.14 

3.85 
4.76 

4.40 
4.63 

4.83 
4.85 

4.75 
4.77 

4.50 

4.50 

5.55 
5.12 

24 

25 

5.25 

4.77 

4.85 

4.87 

4.78 

4.65 

5.07 

26 

5.33 

4.80 
4.80 
4.03 
5.07 
5.10 

4.07 
5.07 

4.80 
4.03 
4.05 
4.07 
5.00 
5.11 
5.13 
5.15 
5.17 
5.19 
5.2] 
5.23 
5.24 

4.81 
4.87 
4.95 
4.07 
4.98 
5.05 
5.06 
5.09 
5.10 
5.11 
5.12 

4.65 
4.00 
5.06 
5.16 
5.16 
5.25 
5.25 
5.35 
5.85 
5.85 
5.35 
6.00 

4.06 

27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

1 

I 
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9 

.a 

a 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
li» 
20 
21 
22 


23 


24 
25 
26 


27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf, 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  demiie  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLorniMO — continued. 


Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest), 
satinet,  dark  color,  lined,  heavy, 
11  to  18  years No.. 


Suits,  boys'  (ooat,  pants,  and  vest), 
Kentucky  Jeans,  dark  color,  lined, 
heavy,  11  to  18  years No. 


ee 


1,933 


9,779 


2a 

o 


• 

6 

o 

1 

• 

9 

• 

•3 

1 

^ 

s 

•«.«.. 

.a 

CO 

OB 

8« 

--2 

1 

» 

1 

1 

e 

« 

1^ 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


3.47 
8.69 
8.73 
3.89 


8.34 
3.87 
8.43 
8.45 
8.49 
8.79 


3.58 


3.67 


8.49 
3.51 
8.59 
8.61 
8.65 
8.69 


3.79 


3.15 


8.71 


3.49 


Chicago. 


8.25 
3.42 
3.61 


8.«i 
S.61 
173 
3.S7 
4.31 
4.29 


CLA88  No.  4. 

CLOTBiNQ— continued. 


Suits,  boys*  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  10-ounco 
brown  or  mode  color  duck,  lined,  11  to  18 
years No.. 

Suits,  boys*  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  10-ounoe 
brown  or  mode  color  duck,  unlined,  11  to 
18  years No.. 

Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  cotton- 
ade,  lined,  11  to  18  years No.. 


08 


Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  cotton- 
ade,  unlined,  11  to  18  years No. 


757 

368 

567 


55 


i 
1 


O 


••5 


•a 


a 

o 

a 

1 


tS     . 

^*2 

-5 

Be! 
«^ 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


3.54 
3.33 
3.12 


3,35 
3.54 


3.10 


2.31 


3.30 


2.43 


2.96 


1.95 
9.13 


J 
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aivm'tiaement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  famishing  auppliea,  eto. — Contiaued. 

at  which  oontncta  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHINO— Ck)ntinn€:d. 


• 

1 

1 

• 

s 

I* 

• 

s 

1 

6 

1 

o 

• 

1 

■ 

cfi 

s 

• 

1 
1 

• 

Ha 

1 

3 

t 

f 

a 

• 

• 

M 

4 

H 

• 

1 

1 

• 

5 

o 

• 

1 

Edwin  H.Heldel. 
berg. 

i 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

ji 

New  York. 

Chi- 
cage. 

New  York. 

Chi- 
oago. 

New  York. 

N.Y.,8t. 
L.,  or  Chic. 

1 

8.69 

8.43 

3.63 

3.47 

3.59 

• 

3.66 

3.99 

8.39 

♦  •  •  *•.• 

1 

3.71 

3.44 

8.60 

3.51 

3.60 

8.68 

3.84 

3.67 

2 

3.78 

8.67 

8.67 

3.67 

3.61 

3.70 

8.49 

8.71 

8 

3.70 

3.73 

3.73 
4.29 
4.31 

3.69 

3.63 
8.71 
3.72 
3.73 
3.74 
8.75 
3.76 
3.77 
3.79 
3.80 

3.79 
3.80 
3.81 

3.52 
3.79 
3.72 

• 

8.75 
3.79 
4.52 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

8.81 

2.94 

3.41 

.•••«,•>•  . 

>••••• 

3.00 

3.24 

8.25 

3.70 

•••••• 

8.64 

8.50 

3.72 

14 

8.79 

3.03 

3.48 

8.27 

8.60 

8.40 

3.66 

3.56 

8.96 

15 

3.83 

3.09 

3.51 

8.33 

8.68. 

3.00 

4.02 

16 

3.89 

3.47 

3.57 

3.35 

8.70 

3.66 

17 

3.17 

3.ra 

8.38 

8.71 

3.69 

18 

3.61 

0.68 

8.67 

3.72 
4.08 
4.10 
4.12 

3.70 
3.71 
3.72 

19 
20 
21 
22 

i 

GO 

m 

•a 

• 

04 

i. 

1 

[ 

1 

•        • 

•1 

5^ 

M 

• 

S 

1 

1 
1 

1 

m 

M 

& 

JO 

H 

^ 

S 

g 

1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

3.24 
,3.33 

3.06 
3.30 

2.91 

3.10 
3.90 

23 

24 

25 

2.83 

2.25 

2.01 

26 

27 

2.93 

8.11 

S.48 

2.57 

28 
29 

2.95 

8.17 

3.50 

9.98 

3.27 

8.52 

30 

3.03 

3.42 

8.54 

31 

3.10 

8.49 

3.66 

32 

8.12 

8.51 

3.66 

33 

8.14 

3.57 

84 

8.16 

35 

8.27 

86 

2.43 
2.47 

2.89 
9.43 

2.82 

37 

88 

2.61 

2.47 
2.67 
2.71 
2.T7 
2.82 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

INT  94— VOL  n 59 
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AhttTMi  Hifpn^po^aU  rto^v^i  and  conlracU  awarded  i»  Nno  York  City, 

(NoxB.— JlfUTM  1b  Urge  ^ype  d««c« 
CLOTHIVQ— ContliiiMd. 


Clam  Ho.  4. 


§ 


1 

s 
s 

4 

• 
T 
8 

10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
28 
24 


27 

28 
28 
80 
81 


84 
86 

88 
87 


40 
41 
42 

a 

44 
4ft 
48 

47 

a 


Shlrta,  worm  dMriol,  bojB*,  Miortiiil  tlMt 


.jr«. 


Shirtt,  wom  dMriol,  iMB*a,  ■■■ortail  slMt 


ShirU,  hickory.  haf\  MMrtod  tiatt,  with  melal  hnttou d*. 


Shirto,  hlokory,  bmb**,  MMcted  tUat,  with  oMtal  hntlOM d*. 


Shirts,  fnj  AaiumI,  b^Tt*.  iiiortiiil  tlatt,  with  metal  bviitoBt 


Shirts,  gnj  flaBBel,B«a*t,  anorfd  liMt,  with  astal  bsttMS 


.d*. 


Shirts,  red  dsnnsl,  bqys*,  assortsd  siass,  with  aMtsl battsna — da... 


Shirta,  tad  danasl,  M«*a, 


siaea,  with  aMtal  battoM 


.^. 


J 

s 

I 


••4IS 


I«»SIS 
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odverHiemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiahing  Buppliea,  eto, — C  outinaed* 

at  whloh  oontraots  hAve  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHIKa—Ooiitinaed . 


o 

a 

e 


1 

00 

I 


s 

i 


I 

a 


PoiBts  of  dellTery. 


.24 
.30 
.301 
.42 


.33 
.84 
.35 
.36 
.37 


.68 

.734 

.90 


.j|9j 


.72 
.87 
.90 

!oo! 

.96 
.81 
.84 

1.08 
1.U 
1.14 
1.17 


ITew  York. 


1.17 


.321 

.33 

.35 

.36 

.341 


.88 

.381 

.41 

.42 

.391 


.824 
.351 


.391 
.41 


.81 
.72 
.69 
.76 
.84 
.77 

.87 

.96 

L15 


.25 
.22 


.88 
.34 

.27 
.28 


.24 


.30 
.31 


.80 

.30 

.31 

.311 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.871 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.80 

.301 

.32 


.38 

.384 

.39 


.57 
.tfl 

.65 
.69 
.63 
.73 

.SI 
.80 
.88 
.82 
.75 

.81 
.84 
.871 


.98 
.961 
1.05 

L08 


Chicago. 


.84 
.86 


.801 


.391 
.42 


Lll 
L14 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
12 
33 
24 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
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Ahitraot  of  propo$aU  reoeiMd  and  corAracU  awarded  in  Ntm  York  City,  mmdtr 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  Ivfe  typo  denoitB 
OLOTHINCh-Coiitiniied. 


i 

4 

1 

A 

_i 

1 

i 

'a 

i 
s 

i 

a 

1 

^ 

CLAB8  No.  4. 

1 
1 

1 

a 
§ 

•3 

0 

P4 

1 

GLOTHuro— oontinned. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delirery. 

1 

Chi. 
cago. 

Kew  York. 

1 

Shirts,  fancy  flAonel,  boys,  assorted 
sizes,  witli  metal  battons. . .  .No. . 

9,418 

.52i 

.61 

.54 

.72 

.57 

.57| 
.571 

2 

.63 

.57 

.75 

.54 

8 

.66 

.60 

.77 

.60 

4 

.66} 

.63 

.81 

.63 

5 

.6? 

••• 

.83 

0 

.691 

.60 

7 

Shirts,  fancy  flannel,  men's,  assort* 

ed  sixes No.. 

900 

.65 

.70 

.66 

.81 

.72 

.75 

•  •••• 

8 

.78 

.72 

.60 

.91 

.691 

.75 

9 

.751 

.72 

.86 

.TT 

10 

.79 

.75 

.93 

.78 

11 

.81 

.79 

.88 

12 

.84 

.78 

13 

Tests,  men*s,  satinet,  dark  color, 
lined,  84to46. Ko.. 

4.(il9 

.85 

.79 

.n 

U 

^^w^i^  ^»«^ 

.88 

.81 

15 

.91 

.70 

16 

.03 

17 

.96 

18 

.97 

19 

20 

Vests,  men*s,  Kentaclcy  Jeans,  dark 
oolocsi  lined,  34  to  tfinches.  .Ko. . 

3,719 

.80 

.78 

.TS 

21 

.82 

.68 

.M 

32 

.84 

•  w 

28 

.87 

24 

.85 

25 

.88 

26 

• 

.86 

27 

.90 

a  2,500  only. 
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adveriiiement  of  AprU  10, 1894,  forfumUking  euppliea,  etc, — Continiied. 

ttt  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

CJLOTHIKG^-OonttniMd. 


i 
i 


a 

I 


o 


o 

I 

a 
« 

a 


f 


ii; 


I 

I 


M 

n 

« 

O 


I 

s 


Kew  York. 


Chicago. 


Points  of  deUreiy. 


New  York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Kew  York. 


.60 
.71 


,74| 
.81 


.80 


.81 


70 


.76 


.87 
.78 
.78 
.79 
.85 
1.00 
1.02 


.72 
.74 
.76 
.87 


a.  79 


76 
81 
83 


.79 

.77 
.79 
.81 
.82 


.70 
.71 
.72 
.79 
.71 
.74 


.71 
.78 
.80 
.81 


.67 
.68 
.72 
.78 
.74 
.75 


.80 
82 


.77 
.80 
.81 
.82 


.66 
.68 
.70 
.73 
.74 
.77 
.79 
.81 


.76 
.81 
.88 


.70 


.74 
.75 
.76 
.77 
.84 
.86 


•TO 

.72 
.73 
.74 
.76 
.76 


.67 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.72 
.77 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
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AMraet  ofpropotdU  received  and  oontraote  atoarded  in  New  York  CUy, 

[NonL-^lgnret  in  large  type  denote  n(« 
GQLOTHIKa— Ocnitiiiaed.» 


I 


3 
8 

4 
6 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
M 
1ft 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 


28 
24 
2S 


CLAB8  KO.  4. 
OLOTHINO— oontinned. 


Vests.  nien*&  lO^Mk  brown  or  mode  oolor 
dtiok, lined, 84  to  48  inches No.. 


Vests,  men  V  10-oz.  l»rown  or  mode  color 
dack,iinlined,84  to48 No.. 

Vests,  men's,  oottonsde,  lined,  34  to  46, 
number 

Vests,  men*8,  s.  b.,  indiso-blae  doth, 
assorted  sises,  for  poBoe  uniforms, 
olBoers' No.. 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  dsrk«blne  kersey, 
ssflorted  sizes,  for  police  nniforms, 
privates* ....No.. 


Sl,410 


& 


I 


I 

H 
1 

I 


1 

9 


,78 

75 

,70 


1,010 


lO 


141 


1,9511 


Point  of  deliTory. 


New  York. 


1.S7 
L40 


74 
.76 


.78 
.77 
.78 
.78 
.80 

.68 
.68 
.70 
.68 
.72 


1.64 
L66 
L71 


^ 


a 
.9 

•3 


.84 


.78 


LCI 
L68  I 

L74i 


i 
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mdv$rH9ement  of  April  10, 1394,  far  fitmiikimg  h^IU$,  eto.— Oontiiiiied. 

at  wbioh  oonlraett  hvf  been  Awaxded.] 

GLOTUUHO— Gontliiiied. 


I 

9 

3 


1 

^ 


o 
S 

3 


I 


« 


^ 


00 


i3 


I 


I 


a 
M 


Points  of  dollTory. 


2row  York. 


.65 

.73 

.94 

.76 


,M 


.79 
.81 


.70 


▲tdepoi 

ChiOHgo 

or  Now 

York. 


1.97 


L75 


1.S9 


Kow  York. 


.78 
.90 
.98 


00 
,00 


.70 
•71 

.73 
.78 
.7i 
.76 
.70 


1.67 
LO) 
LOS 
LOO 


.001 
.76 


.00 
.70 


.78 
.79 
.80 
.81 


Obi- 

OftgO. 


.78 


.76 
.76 


aow  Yoik. 


i 
i 


.80 


3.89 

9.4(1 

3.47 


l.«7 

LOO 
L70 
L71 
L73 


1 

3 
8 
i 
6 

0 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
13 
18 
U 
15 
10 
17 


18 
10 
30 
31 


34 
2S 


996 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AUtraci  ofproposaU  received  and  contraeU  awarded  in  New  York  CfUf, 

[Nora.— FiguTM  in  lftrg«  type  d«0ote 
BOOTS  AKB  SHOES.  ETC. 


I 


8 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 
17 
18 
10 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


CLAflS  No.  5. 
BOOTS  Ain>  SHOES,  ETC. 

[NoTB.— For  Shoe  Leather  see  CUm  11.] 


Boota,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  0, 
pairs » 

Boots,  men's: 

Assorted  sises,  Nos.  6  to  11 pairs. 

Babbor,Kos.  Otoll do.. 


Ororshoes,  arctios,  assorted  sises; 
Boys',  Nos.  1  to  6... 


I  •••••••• 


Children's,  Nos.  0  to  10| 

Hisses*,  Nos.  11  to  2 

Women's,  Nos.  8  to  8 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Men's,  Nos.  Oto  11 do.. 


Overshoes,  mbber,  assorted  sises: 

B<^8*,Nos.  lto6 .^ do. 


Children's,  Nos.  GtolO| do... 

Misses',  Nos.  11  to  2 do... 


Women's,  Nos.  3  to  8 do. 


Men's,  Nos.  0  to  11 do. 


i 


I 


891 


1,331 
376 

1,548 
349 
763 

1,394 

908 

308 

3« 

333 

1,117 


530 


a 

o 


New 
York. 


1.00 
1.25 


L25 
1.66 


1.81 
2.18 
2.42 


.76 
.88 
.53 
.46 
.70 
.65 
.79 
.90 
.70 
.79 
L09 
1.29 


.38 
.89 
.45 
.18 
.22 
.25 
.20 
.25 
.29 
.24 
.25 
.34 
.42 
.31 
.35 
.87 
,57 
.61 
.66 


t 

a 
S 
& 


I 

oo 

I 


s 


■4m 

I 


5 
I 


• 

m 

6 


Pfrfnts  of  deliverj. 


Chi. 
cage. 


L12 


1.42 


New  Tovic 


L57^ 
1.291 


LMI 


.7M 
.59 

•^ 

1.19 


.41 

-^ 
.99 


m 


a  New  York  deliyery. 


fr  Chicago  delivery. 
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advertiaemmtt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furniaiking  oupplioi,  etc. — Continaed. 

at  which  oontraoto  h*Te  been  awarded. 

BOOTS  A'STD  SHOES,  BTC. 


s 
§ 

6 


n 


o 


B 


^ 


9> 


9 


I 


Pi 

9 

CO 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York 

And 
Chicago. 


aL22 
a  1.20 
61.17 
61.15 


e  a  1.61 
eal.&D 
e61.S5 
«6L63 


Chicago. 


2.061 
1.81 
2.0&i 
1.81 


.88 
.831 

.aoj 

.18 

.2i 
.214 

.81 
.874 


.48 
.42J 


New  York. 


1.95 


1.581 


New  York 

or 

ChicAgo. 


1.68i 

1.581 

1.S0 

1.50 

1.25 

2.26 

1.987 


.003 
.795 
.480 
.435 
.677 
.506 
.8ti6 
.765 

1.13 
1.001 


.414 
.303 

.226 
.108 

.263 
.235 

.230 
.207 


.627 
.466 


1.071 

.70 
.421 
.60 
.77 

.00 

.87 
.20 
.23 
.80 


46| 


New  York. 


8.00 
L04 


.836 

.77  J 

.454 

.42 

.627 

.57 

.803 

,744 

.1044 
.1044 
.07 
.07 

.88 
.36 

.200 
.101 

.244 
.226 

.814 
.Bit 
.28 
.28 


:^ 


2.20 

.87 
.47 
.66 

.86 

1.07 

.40 
.22 
.26 
.82 


2.20 
2.00 


.60 


.88 
.86 

.22 
.21 

.24 
.22 

.32 
.80 


.60 
.46 


J 

B 

0 


2 
8 

4 
6 

0 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


.85     16 

.78  I  16 

.45     17 

. 40  '  18 

.62     19 

.60     20 

.80  ,  21 

.76  I  22 

i  23 

1.06     24 

.96     25 

26 

27 


28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
86 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 


e  Sole- leather  sock  Uninga. 
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EEPORr  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab$tract  of  prapoiaU  received  and  eonlraoU  awarded  in  New  York  CUy, 

[NoTB.— FigoTM  in  large  type  deatote 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  BTC— Continued. 


- 

• 

el 

8 

1 

So 

• 

S 

1 

K 

CLAflB  No.  5. 
BOOTS  ASD  SBOia,  Ro.— Continued. 

1 

e 

• 

1 

Bay  State  8h 
Leather  C 

1 

1 

Baaton  Boot  < 
Co. 

1 

• 

1 

• 

Point  of  delivery. 

i 

• 

1 

1 

New  York. 

1 

Shoea,  boys',  aole-lined,  assorted  aises, 

• 

Noa.1  to6 pairs.. 

11,790 

.00 

.88 

L06 

.80 

^•87 

2 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.80 

3 

1.26 

.78 

.95 

.831 

.90 

4 

.86 

.76 

.971 

S 

.76 

.80 

^^••O 

6 

.85 

.70 

.86 

7 

.86 

.76 

8 

.75 

9 

.68 

10 

Shoes,   ehildren*s,    sole-lined,     aasorted 

sises,Noa.lltol3 pairs.. 

3.887 

.63 

.46 

••5 

.56 

11 

.68 

.46 

.52^ 

12 

.73 

.60 

18 

.73 

.621 

14 

.76 

.66 

15 

.60 

16 

.66 

17 

Shoes,  men'a,  sole-lined,  aasorted  sixes. 

• 

18 

Kos.  6  to  U pairs.. 

19,755 

LIO 
1.15 

<i.96 
.95 

L30 
LOO 

:^ 

1.90 

.90 

*•»*•■ 

19 

1.15 

.96 

LOO 

.96 

20 

L50 

.98 

.85 

.90 

21 

1.00 

.90 

.06 

22 

LOO 

.80 

23 

.86 

24 

25 

Shoes,  misses*,  sole>lined,  assorted  sties. 

Nos.  IStoa pairs.. 

7,367 

.70 

.60 

.66 

.rm 

.« 

26 

.75 

.70 

.56 

.70 

27 

.80 

.60 

.« 

28 

.80 

.611 

29 

.86 

.S^ 

80 

.70 

31 

.65 

32 

Shoes,  women's,  solalined,  assorted  sises. 

Nos.  8  to  8 pairs.. 

15,075 

.89 

.79 

.66 

i.80 

.85 

33 

.89 

.80 

.66 

.80 

.» 

34 

• 

.92 

.70 

.75 

.75 

36 

.95 

.721 

36 

.83 

.75 

37 

.80 

.80 

38 

Shoe  laces,  in  yard  strings,  per  100 ; 

i.y» 

39 

Leather gross.. 

450 

40 

41 

42 

43 

■jinen  •■>■•■  •••••••••  •••••••••••■do. •• 

Ml 

44 

45 

4C 

47 

*  Bid  on  boys',  misses,  and  children's  shoes,  conditional  on  receiving  award  on  men*a  and  wmmtm^t 
shoes  of  correnponding  gratle.  AU  goods,  except  from  samples  6  to  12  inclusive,  can  be  made  aMgid 
instead  of  standard  screw,  if  desired.    Reduction  of  l|  cents  per  pair  for  goods  wiiboat  seek  muajes 
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odverUieMMnt  of  April  10, 1894,  f&r  fumUking  BuppJiei,  efo.~CoiitiDaed. 

ttt  which  oontricts  hsre  been  Awarded.] 

BOOTS  Ain>  SHOES,  BTC— ConUnned. 


• 

• 

6 

• 

• 

t 

1 

• 

6 

< 

• 

1 

04 

1 

1 

t 
i 

H 

H 

1 

1 

>* 

& 

& 

1 

i 

• 

• 

a 

• 

& 

"3 

M 

1 

a 

1 

1 

• 
• 

1 

1 

« 

i 
& 

< 

1 

• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kew 

Kew 

ji 

0% 

Chl. 

York 

An 

Chi. 

York 

New  York. 

caga 

and 

points. 

cago. 

or 

E 

c 

Chicaga 

Chicago. 

£ 

•.90 

ft. 85 

.98 
L17 

.874 
.87} 

.85 
.85 

1 

2 

5.83 

1.35 

.87{ 

8 

5.83 

1.20 

.85 

4 

«.91 

.05 

5 

e.88 

LOO 

0 

«.81 

7 

0.81 

8 
0 

.40 

.771 
.85 

.521 
.55 

10 

11 

.80 

.65 

12 

LOO 

18 

L08 

14 

.871 

15 

.98 

10 

al.00 
al.OO 

«5L10 
«5.99 

.80 
LOS 

•^ 

LOO 
.05 

17 

18 

.00 

«5.97 

L15 

LOO 

.05 

10 

.00 

e5.06 
««1.06 
«e.95 
«e.93 
««.01 

L84 
L43 
2.25 
LOO 

.971 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

.70 
.70 

.85 
.98 

.75 
.75 

.65 
.05 

SS 

20 

.54 

.97 
L12I 
L19 

.95 

.66 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 

1.20 
LIO 

.98 
.96 

.85 
.85 

.75 
.75 

82 

83 

.80 

LIO 

.75 

84 

.80 

L24 

.80 

85 

.04 

L17 
LOO 
LS7 

.00 

80 
87 
38 

88 

800 

.201 

92 

/.40 
/.70 

.861 

.814 
.814 

30 
40 

.54 

.40 

.10 

.74 
.144 

.17 

.101 

.55 

/.40 
/.24 

.g 

!i^ 

41 
42 
43 
44 

•s* 

.»A 

.40 

/.80 

.2635 
.881 

45 
46 

.381 

47 

alCade  either  in  screw  fastened  or  pegged. 

b  New  York  delivery. 

sChioaffo  delivery. 

tf  Bids  for  qusntities  epeoifled  in  schedale  onfy, 

«  Sole-leather  sock  linings. 


/Per  gross. 
02,200  pairs  (agency), 
a  9,590  pairs  (school). 
48,470  pairs  (ngencv). 
i  0,005  pairs  (school). 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahsiraet  of  propoBaU  received  and  oonlraeU  awarded  in  Kew  TorJc  City,  under 
ment  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies^  eio.— Continued. 


J 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 


18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 

24 
25 

28 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 


[KOTB.— Tigares  in  large  tjrpe  denote  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AKD  SHOES,  ETC.— Continnod. 


Class  Ko.  6. 
BOOTS  AHD  SHOES,  ETC.— «on  tinned. 


Shoe  laata,  assorted  sizes,  per  dozen 
pairs: 

Boys* dos.. 

Children's........... do... 

jAen  s«>..>>. ............  .uo. . . 

Women's do... 

Misses' do... 

Shoe  nails,  Swede,  assorted  sizes, 

pounds 

Shoe  packs,  assorted  sizes: 

Boys' pairs.. 

Men's do... 

Women's do... 

Shoe  pegs,  assorted  sizes galls.. 

AddUtonalfor  training  whooU, 

Anstrian  paste lbs.. 

Box  wheels Ko.. 

Bristles,  Bussia,  XXX,heaTy.  .oz. . 

Buffers,  edge No.. 

Bomishing  ink,  quarts,  Miller's, 

dozen 

Buttons,  shoe gross.. 

Button    fasteners,    Heatoirs    or 

equal gross.. 

Cement,  shoe,  Elangaroo  or  equal, 

bottles , 

Dressing,  shoe,  Frank  Miller's  or 

equal,  m  pound  cans lbs. . 

Eyelets,  shoe,  B  long,  black .  boxes . . 

Eyelet  nooks,  Ko.  2 M.. 

Edge  planes Ko.. 

Edge  irons do... 

Hammers,  shoe,  Kos.  2  and4.  .doz. , 

Heel  slickers,  corrugated Ko. . 

Iron  standard  and  lasts do... 

Iron  stand do... 


•2 
1 

8 


5 
n 


I 


I 

CO 


a 


g 

p 


n 

I 

m 

1 

o 


3 

8 
a* 

O 

a 


I 


t 

6 


Points  of  delirery. 


Kew  York. 


61il 

9,170 
979 


45 
34 


10 
ISO 


94 

140 

lO 

3 

4 
1-9 

3 
1 
3 


5.75 


•90 


a4.98 
cO.00 


1.28 
.06 

•OS 

d.55 

S.92 


•or 

.70 


3.00 
3.AO 


(X3.15 

a9.70 
a3.lft 
a3.lft 

a9.«5 

.08 


.25 


.lO 

1.50 
•OS 

.10 

.05 
.08 

I/II.50 

.071 

•TO 

1.90 

I.OO 

3.25 

3.75 

.45 

.75 

•SO 


X 


fr.18 
6.18 
6.18 
6.18 
6.18 

•OS 


.18 


.20 
.45 
.40  .85 


.06 

1.95 

.05 

.061 
.04 


.078 
.68 


.66 


76 


66 


I 

CD 


.97 
.75 

1.00 
1.05 
1.25 
L50 
.92 


mW*       .... 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


t 
6 

9 
It 
U 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
IT 


18 
19 

99 
21 

a 


04     U 


37 

28 
3i 
SO 
31 
S 
33 
M 
35 
36 
V 


a  Per  dozen. 
6  Per  pair. 


«  Per  pound. 

41  ounce,  per  dozen  bottles. 


s2  ounces,  per  doaea  botdea. 
/Dozen  cans. 
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AbaUraot  ofprcpoiaU  received  and  ootUraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adverHee- 
ment  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

(NoTB^—Figares  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC^Continned. 


I 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 


18 
17 
18 
li» 

90 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
20 

27 


29 
30 
21 


84 
86 
86 
87 


Class  No.  5. 

boots  asd  8hob8,  itc.— 
oontinaed. 


AddUiandlfor  training 
tchoolt—  Oontinaed. 

Knivea: 

Shoe,  square  point, 
dozen 

Lip doE.. 

SlDTinff do... 

Lacing  hooka.  No.  2 ..  M . . 
Linings,  shoe doz. . 

Machines: 

Sewing,  leather, 
mannf  ao  tu  r  in  g, 

number 

SUtting.  8-inch  knife, 
Cbaae  8  or  equal, 

number 

Measures,  strap,  rubber, 

number 

Nippers,  cutting,  7-inch, 
purs 

Basps,  shoemaker's : 

8-inoh doz.. 

9-inch do.. . 

lOinch do... 

Bivets,  tubular,  assorted 
sues  .............. mL m . 

Shoe  lasts,  steel  bottom. 
London  toe,  right  and 
left: 
Men's.  D  width,  4  to 

10 pairs.. 

Boys',  1  to8 do... 

Shoe  nails : 

Heel,  ansorted  sizes, 

pounds 

Wire,  clinch,  "Hold- 
fast," assorted 

sizes lbs.. 

Brass,    clinch,    aa- 

sorted lbs.. 

Hungarian,   size  f, 

pounds.. 

Iron,  assorted .  .lbs.. 

Size  sticks No. . 

Silk,  machine : 

Black,  2  pounds  A, 
1  pound  C lbs.. 

Skv-blne,     spools, 

oosen 

Thread: 

Machine,  Barbour's, 
white  and  dark- 
blue,  No.  35...  lbs.. 

Shoe,  Barbour's,  Nos. 
10  and  12 lbs.. 


Tacks: 

Shoe*  assorted  sizes, 
1  to  4  ounces.. lbs.. 


Steel,    laating, 
sorted gross.. 


« 

"I 


9 

I 

lO 
19 


O 


1 
3 
5 


1 


y 

3 


150 

170 
99 

SO 


49 
75 


70 


^ 


S 

a 


l5 


i 


^ 


fi 


f« 


It 


IS 


Point  of  deliyery.  New  York. 


6.80 

1.00 

2.00 

.70 


.05 
L15 


1.70 
1.90 
9.15 


.06^ 
.121 


.09^ 

Viij 

5.00 


.85 

.95 

1.80 

a.OHf 
65.95 


d.99 

d.90 

si.  80 

sl.22 


.26 

.21 
.18 


!i4 


.17 


5.50 
5.50 

.75 


L20 

.75 
1.08 


6.50 
.05 

.50 

L50 

L75 
2.00 
2.30 

1.05 


.95 

.85 


.05 

.15 

.21 

.11 
.05 

.20 

0.00 
00.00 


•95 
.91 
•19 

.1711 

.16 

.14 

.90 


4.80 


.80 
.05 


47.50 


.05 
1.25 


1.75 
2.10 
2.85 


L20 

d.76 
si.  03 


.041 

.11 

.90 

.06 
.04i 


L85 

<i.58 

d.88 

«:88 

S1.90 


1.19 

<i.74 
si.  02 


1.06 

d.86 

sLlO 

0.52 


S 

A 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
0 


8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 


10 
17 


18 

18. 
20 

21 
22 
23 


24 
25 

20 


27 

28 
29 
30 
81 


82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 


*  No  award. 
•Square  feet. 


6  Per  dozen, 
e  Per  pound. 


4  No.  10. 
sNo.12. 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE   SECRETABr   OP  THE   INTERIOR. 


Ah$traci  of  propoBaU  received  and  confraeU  awarded  in  New  Tork  Citf,  nnder 

[Kon.— Flfores  is  large  type  denoie  rates 
HATS  AKD  CAPS. 


I 


2 

8 

4 
5 
0 
7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
2S 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 

35 
80 
87 
88 
80 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

46 
40 


Clam  Ko.  0. 
bats  amd  caps. 


Cape,    boye*.   cassimere,   heary,    difllveiit 
oolore,  aaeorted  aiiea No.. 


Cape,  meii'a,   oaaaimere,    heary,  difforcnt 
oolors,  aseorted  aixoe Ko.. 


1 
I 


s,3Te 


T,ra6 


Hate,  boye',  wool,  different  colore,  aeeorted 
eizee Ko.. 

Hate,  men*e,  wool,  different  colore,  aeeorted 
eiiee Ko.. 

Hate,  men'e,  wool,  black,  i>oUce,  aeeorted 
eiaee Ko.. 

Hate,   boye*,   etraw,   aeeorted   elsee    and 
colore... Ko.. 

Hate,  glrle*,    etraw,   aeeorted    elsee    and 
colore Ko.. 


••<I30 


15>,y09 


i 


a 


.80 
.90 
.28 
.20 
.20 
.27 

.88 
.20 
.31 
.80 
.28 
.30 


t^7S 


4,880 


4,1T5> 


a 
§ 


o 


Point  of  delivery. 


Kew  York. 


.08 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.16 

.16 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.17 


.84 
.82 

.27^ 
.20 

.28 

.871 
.85 
.83 
.84 

.3411 
.40 


.27 

.27; 

.27 
.27: 
.28 
.28^ 


.40 
.40| 

3 


.46 
.63 
.40 
.64 


.10 

.17^ 
.20 

.ion 

.17 
.21 

.28 

•.^ 

.28 
.83 

.9^ 
.U 


H 

3 


.8U 
.811 
.82 
.854 


.•HI 
.80 

.87 
.88 
.44 


.48 
.67 
.68 


aCan  fbmieh  men*e  like  boy*e  Ko.  4  at  86  cents. 
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adverHBement  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  8upplie$,  etc. — Continued. 

at  whioh  oontractt  haye  beon  awarded.] 

HATS  AST)  CAPS. 


t 

8 


n 
J 


I 


I 


n 

I 

9 


I 


s, 

I 

s 


Point  of  dellTOiy. 


Kow  York. 


.a 

.84 


.81 
.37 
.87 
.82 
.87 
.84 


•94 

.S4 
.271 
.28 
.24 


.271 
.24 


•«?» 


.81 

.28 

.88 

.81 

.28i 

.83 


.84 

.88 
.40 
.84 
.88 

.40 
.40 


.88 
.88 
.87 
.87 


.88 
.88 
.87 
.80 


,87 

88 

,80 


.80 
.80 
.40 


I  •  •  •  •  •  I 


•30 

.85 
.85 
.83 
.84 
.85 
.30 

.87 
.41 
.80 
.87 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.88 

•JO 

.40 
.42 
.50 


.88 
.SOI 

•87 
.87 


.871 

.80 

.80 

.3811 
.80 


.85 
.87 
.30 
.88 
.88 


.45 
.48 
.48 
.44 
.451 


.56 
.57 


.18 

.161 

.21 

.20 

.10 

.20 

.21 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.20 

m 


.85 
.86 


.88 
.40 


.80 
.25 


.80 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 

6 

M 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 

40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  8ECKETARY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Ahtiroot  qf  proposaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  ii*  ^019  York  CUjf, 

[NOTB.— FiguTM  in  Urg»  %fyt  deaoto 
NOTIONS. 


0LA88  No.  7. 

Nonoifs. 

1 

1 

1       i 

0                         ^ 

[In  Tlew  of  the  limited  totiU  oo»t  of  the  varions 
«rticlet  embraced  in  tbis  claa«,  all  Uie  arti- 

1 

1 

i      1 

dee  except  cotton  maitre,  filling  twine,  mir- 

s 

s         ? 

rors,  spool  cotton,  and  linen  thread  will  be 

s 

^                    a 

8        i 

1 

considered  in  grott,  and  ainu^d  made  accord- 
ingly, if  deemed  for  the  beet  intereate  of  the 
Senrioe.] 

*/ 

s 

1 

Pointa  of  ddirery. 

1 

Chicago. 

New  York.    Cbfc 

sago. 

1 

Bmaheti  hair  r*. ••••«..« t*,.^ «.*---«««. tTrdos. . 

1413 

8.17 

1.50 

1.75                1 

.97 
.90 

2 

8 

2.50                1 

.63 

4 

2.63              3 

•36 

6 

3.25 

« 

8.50 

7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

18 

17 

Battoua,coal gross.. 

6511 

•31 

.1460   

18 

^^^^■^ 

.146 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

Battona.  diesa  ••.••..••.•••..••..••.•.....do... 

1,349 

a. 80 

.28       

1 

24 

^■^  ■•VrV^lr^^^VVV      ^nO  ^^Ww^m     W  W  ^  ^  ^  ^   WWW^^WWW^W^W    WWVS^VWSV  V^A^F  •  •    • 

.80 

.28 

2S 

.27 

.28 

26 

.28 

.28 

27 

.37 

28 

.28 

29 

.32 

80 

Bnttona.  nanta.  metal  .••.••.•••......•....do... 

1,51S 

6.38 

.091 

:S» 

81 

A^aAVV^^MA^M     a^WHB^^P^    MmM^^^mm^    •  ••■•••«•••••••■•  •  •  •  WA^^  •  •   ■ 

6.70 

82 

.€6 

83 

.06 

34 

Buttons,  ahirt,  agate do... 

1,5M 

6.2636 

.oeiB 

.0^ 

85 

»ii 

86 

07 

87 
88 

:% 

89 

.U 

40 

.39 

41 

.17 

42 

M| 

43 

OH 

44 

.25 

46 

.20 

46 
47 

:Sd 

48 

.80 

49 

.30 

50 

.Q9A 

61 

.30 

62 

KUTJSftHM.  ▼fiftB.  ..•*»««««.«•««•««■««»•*•«•••  »fl.O«  «  * 

676 

.91 

*.lj 

.37 

53 

^fc^  «k  vn^'Sv^'e    »  v^ip  vva  •••••••  vvwwvwv  ■••••••••••  •  •  ^m^^  •  •  • 

64 

• 

66 

56 

67 

a800  gross  only  of  No.  1. 
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adveriUement  of  April  10, 1894,  farfumUhing  anppUWf  0to.— Continued. 

at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded.] 

NOTIONS. 


I 

•a 


i 

1 

I 


i 


I 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.«7| 
.72 

.90 
.72 
.27 
.27 
.*J7 


3.60 
8.20 


2.70 
2.81 
8.06 
8.07 
2.61 
2.87 
3.09 
8.22 
8.34 
2.80 


.IQi 


.2944 
.2040 


.04| 
.04} 


.13| 


8.00 
8.60 
4.26 
4.00 
4.60 
6.50 
2.26 
4.00 
4.76 
6.00 
4.00 
8.25 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 


2.00 
2.76 
8.76 
3.00 
4.00 
3.60 
6.00 


.17 
.65 


.281 
.82 


.281 


.06| 


.14 
.46 


1 
2 
8 

4 

I 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
98 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
88 
29 
80 
81 
32 
88 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
54 
65 
66 
67 


INT  94— VOL  U- 


•60 


6Great  gzosa. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  8ECBETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AMrmoi  0fpnpo$aU  reodv^  and  coutrm^  awarded  in  New  TerU  Cily 

[KoTB.~FigiirM  ia  iMge  tjf« 
VOnOKS-CoiiUBiiea. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

0 

f 

10 

11 

IS 

It 

14 
1ft 
10 

17 
18 
If 

SO 
SI 


s& 

SI 
S7 

SI 

SI 

so 

SI 


S4 
Sft 


f7 


40 
41 
4S 

a 

44 
4ft 


ClamVo.7. 


Bnnoot,  yoottw*.  agato. . 


Combt,  oo«rM»  B.  H^dreMtBg . 


.dOB.. 


Conbt,flM|RR- 


I 

a 

i 

9 


s 


I 

! 

S 


i 

1 
I 


F^lBttof  di41v«f7. 


1,941 


46 


Ooltea  naltro.  for  MiBM.  SI-lhrMd.  toA-lBld, 

QiUlaff  lwte«,t-oocd: 

K0.SO Jbs.. 

Vo^Sft do.. 

Ko.40 do.. 

OlovM,  bsek,  bojrt*.  Ka.  1,  tUBdard  qvalitj, 
pain 


Oloraa,  baak.  mea'a,  Ha.  1, 
or  ail'taaaad  aliaap  or  gaai. 


qaaU^, 
...palra.. 


IM 

91 
IIT 

I,497 


t.TOS 


a. 7097 

:SI 

.68 

.81 

iloit 


Vaw  Tark. 


.ojil 

•  OTSS 
ft.SlI 
.80 


,80^!    .887 


.78 


•••t 


.4: 
.81 
.87 


^ 


.78 


:3 


•Ml 
.81 


•T9 
•99 


f 


.84 

.88 
.88 
.70 


.18 
.17 


3 


5 

.78 

■SI, 


J 

m 

I 


Kav 


.18 


aOreatgroaa. 
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advertUemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  far  furnishing  suppUes,  elo.— Continaed. 

»t  which  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.! 

KOnOKS-Continaed. 


1 

• 

1 

i 

> 

i 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

u 

I 

Id 
1 

• 

i 

6 

1 

1 

1 

> 
M 

1 

1 

6 
8 

1 

• 

1 
1 

• 

1 

to 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 

New  York. 

i 

( 

1 

2 

8 

*^ 

.80 
.65 

.65 

.48 

4 

5 

.nX 

.84 

1.00 

6 

.«! 

.70 

LOO 

7 

.72 

.85 

.86 

.8ft 

.75 

.45 

.48 

.871 

.57 

.90 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

.2985 
.8259 

.35 

.87i 

.56 

.27 

17 

18 

.50 

.72 

19 

.65 

20 

.75 

21 

.1^ 

22 

.83 

23 

.18* 
L08 

.21 

24 

.87 

.87 

1.07 

.80 
.28 

.85 

.98 

1.02 

.79 
.87 
.96 

.72 
.83 
.94 

.3358 
.8158 

1.06 
1.16 
1.82 

.86 

.95 

1.08 

25 

26 

27 

.85 
.37 

.83 
.82 

.80 
.80 

.29 
.83 

28 

29 

.m 

.83* 

.37 

.28 

.83 

30 

.40 

.85^ 

.88^ 

31 

■M 

.86 
.87 

32 
38 

.61 

.45 

84 

.66 

85 

.48 

.58* 

.66 

.70 

.00 

.85 

.681 
.84 

.67 
.26 

.60 
.56 

.42 
.54* 

.66 
.69 

86 

37 

.Ss 

:^ 

.8:» 

.88 

.56 

.74 

38 

.62 

.85 

.57 

.79 

39 

:?3 

.76 

.67 
.78 

.79 

40 
41 

.7? 

.75 

42 

.81 

.75 
.87 

48 
44 
45 

h  50  groM  only  at  811. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AbBtrad  of  propoink  reoehed  and  amtraoU  atoarded  in  New  York  Cii^t 

[NOTB.— FigoTM  in  Urge  tjpc 
KOTIONS-ConOniied. 


I 


1 
2 
3 


5 

• 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

U 
16 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
SO 
SI 


S5 

20 

S7 


CLA88  KO.  7. 

Monoiw— oontlniMd. 


so 

SI 

ss 

83 
S4 


87 


40 
41 

a 


46 
40 

47 

a 

40 

80 


Hooka  and  ejea,  white  ....groM.. 

IndeliUe  ink,  Payson's  or  eqnal« 
doaen 

Hlrrora,  not  leas  than  15  bv  18 
inohea,  German  plate ooi.. 


Keedlea: 

Aaaorted  aiiea,  Sharp'a,  Noa. 
4to8and6tol0 H. 


Darning,  medinm  aiaea.groaa. 


Olorera' M. 


Knitting,   common,    medinm 
aiaea 


Sack doB.  I 

Saddlara' do... 

Keedlea.  machine: 

*' Domeatic,"  aelfaetting.do. . . 
Singer  ••  Now  Family  " . .  .do. . . 
**Stngrr*'  Tlbmtlng    shuttle, 
doten 


Pina.  hraaa,  atnndard,  Koa. 


ani4 


pac 


cka. 


•8 


-9 


4T8 


"Z 
E 

a 

m 

e 


1 
I 


I 

a 


« 

I 
I 


I 


Pointa  of  deliyery. 


443 

••A 

158 
??3^ 


Spool  eettoD,  beat  of  standard,  6- 
oord,  Koa.  SO  to  60,  white,  black, 
anddrab doi..  8t« 


Soapaodera, bqya* pain..  8,84# 


Chicago. 

Xew 

York. 

.•3H 
.04jb 

1 

.044 
.04 

l.TA 

1.77 

.80 

.08 

.80 

.79 

a.8S 

^3 

2.80 

2.66 

.40 

.22 

.80 

.12 
.021 

.Ul 

Chi. 
cage. 


.04^ 

L30| 
15.25 


Kew  York. 


J 


L67| 


.60t 

.61 

.IH 


2.40 
2.75 


6.63 

14.64 

Hi* 

7.67 

11.23 

16.76 

10.17 

1^75 

.82 
.61 

U.X5 

12.75 
14.  «• 
15lS* 
16.66 
7.35 

•  PorlL 


6  While. 


•  8»800  pair*  ealy  ob 
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adreriUemeiU  af  April  10, 1894,  for  furnishing  $upplie$,  etc* — Continaed. 

Aft  which  eontneta  have  heen  awarded.] 

KOnONS— Continaed. 


1 

§5 

IS 

Id 

• 

1 

■ 

1 

• 

• 

i 

6 

1 

00 

9 
1 

m 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

• 
Jonathan  Kathan. 

6 

s 

1 

1 

6 

M 

a 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicagou 

Xew  York. 

All 
points. 

New 
York. 

1 

.0488 
.0480 

1 

2 

L76 

8 

10.00 
U.40 

11.25 
14.75 

4 

5 

IS/JO 

1138 

6 

11.00 

15.04 

7 

12.80 

8 

14.40 

.61| 
.61} 

1.07 
••4 

.84 
.60 

.82 
.00 

0 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

LOO 

15 

.141 

a.88 

.14 
.15 

18 

17 

• 

1.80 

,.17 
1.00 

2.80 

18 
10 

20 

.57 

21 

22 

.21 
.02i 

.10 
.12 

.12 

23 

24 

.220 
.20^ 
.170 

.1188 
•1188 

25 

28 

27 

.1879 
.1848 

28 

20 

.1837 

* 

SO 

31 

82 

88 

.88J 

.3395 

.30) 

.83 

• 

5.8564 

.88 

34 

••••••••••• 

85 

88 

!o4 

.081 
.07 

.074 
.074 

37 

38 

.00^ 

.08 

.088 

80 

:S» 

.10 
.00 

:^ 

40 
41 

.11| 

.12 

42 

•  12f 

.14 

43 

•1^ 

44 

.11 

45 

:^ 

48 

47 

.08 

a 

.00 

40 

.001 

60 

950 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahilraet  of  propoaalB  received  amd  ceniraete  awarded  im  New  Terk  Oily, 

[Kon.— PignrM  in  Urf»  typ« 
HOTIONS-Coatlniiad. 


Clam  Vo.  7. 


1 

s 
t 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

f 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 


SoapeDilfln, 


.pain. 


m 

J 

9 


11,439 


I 


1 


I 


J 


a 


I 


PoinU  of  deUTwy. 


ChioAfo. 


New   I    Cbi- 
York.     cago. 


•15 


3 


a. 16    ■ 
.13 
.131 
.14 
.158 

:SI 


.148 

.18 

.148 

.88 

.10 


VewYwk. 


•  8,600  pftin  oaly  on  prioo  16  moU. 
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•dMrllMVMAl  0/  April  10,  1894,  for  fumUhing  iuppUm,  tto. — Contiiiaed. 

Ai  whkh  ooBtneti  hmy  been  awarded.] 

VOTIOKS-Goiitlinied. 


I 


^ 


a 
1 


I 


at 

1 


OQ 


I 


n 


6 


S 


^ 


I 


Pointe  of  dellrery. 


I 


Chkafo. 


KewYerk. 


.15 

.121 

.16 


All 
points. 


Kew 
York. 


.149 
.180 
.17 


1 

S 
1 
4 

• 
7 
8 

f 
10 
U 
12 
11 
14 
15 


952 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Attract  of  propcsaU  receive  and  eontraeU  awarded  in  Kmo  Tork  Ciijf, 

[KoTS.— Flgnrat  in  large  tjpe 
KOTIOKS-Continaed. 


1 
S 
S 

4 

ft 

e 

7 
0 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

16 
10 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 

28 
24 


26 

27 
38 
20 
M 
81 


•4 

86 

M 
87 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
4« 
47 
48 
49 
60 


Claoo  Ko.  7. 
sonovfr— oon  tinnod  • 


Tape  BMMiires,  medium dos. 

Tape: 

White,  oottoii«  medium  widtba. .  .pieoea. 


Elaatio,  f-lnoh.  aaaorted  eokna yda. 

EUatio,  1-inch,  aaaorted  oolora do. . 

Thimblea: 

Cloaed dot. 

Open do.. 

Thread,  linei).  nUndard  make,  Koe.  80.  86, 
and  40,  I  dark-bloe,  4  whiteybrown, 
ataadard  nombera Iba. 

Thread,  ahoe do.. 

Tirine: 

Sack do.. 

Wrapptac do.. 

dot. 


Buttona  pead,dreaa,2l  toOIUaa groaa. 


.74 
.S4 


.70 

L87i 

1.60 

1.02 

L78 

1.70 

.86 

.70 

.28 

LIO 

1.10 

too  , 

.07 

L82 

.84 

L48 

1 

LSI 

L87 
LM 

1.72 
LOi 
L» 


o«]ja»18| 


OVo.80. 


•  Va.80b 


L 
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aivertiaement  of  April  iO,  1894,  forfumiaMng  supplies,  eto, — Continaed. 

At  whidh  oontTAOts  have  been  awarded.] 

NOTIOKS-Continaed. 


• 

• 

i 

• 

• 

3 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

•a 

"3 

i. 

OQ 

• 

u 

1 

pi 

• 

8 

p 

1 

• 

i 

I 

1 

1 

i 

*-9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

$q 

.28 

1 

S 

8 

.01 
.011 

4 

6 

6 

■ 

7 
8 
0 

■.^ 

10 

U 

.oT 

12 

.021 

13 

.iff 

' 

14 
16 

16 

17 

ft.  70 
d.88 

ft. 76 
0.83 

ft. 87 
d.96 

.08 
1.00 

ft. 70 
0.87 

18 

10 

cl.96 

d.06 

dLOl 

1.20 

cl.07 

20 

h.9e 

21 

e.86 

22 

4.96 

.62 

.46 

.45 

28 
24 

.23 
.25 

.5>9i 

.26 
.25 

26 
26 

27 

.80 

* 

• 

28 

.10 

.!»» 

.13| 

29 

.l^ 

.13i 

30 

.10 

31 

.21 

32 
33 

1.13 
1.13 

L20 

1.30 

34 

35 

1.13 

2.00 

36 

L88 

1.40 

37 

1.60 

38 

1.75 

80 

1.88 

40 

1.76 

41 

2.00 

42 

2.60 

43 

1.00 

44 

1.76 

46 

^85 
.06 

46 

"* 

47 

LOO 

48 

L15 

49 

• 

60 

dVo.40. 


•Hand. 


/l£aohine. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AMrmoi  0fpnpo$aU  reodv^  and  coiUncU  awarded  in  New  TerU  Cily 

[KoTB.~FigiirM  in  iMge  tjf« 

vonoKS-coiiUBiiea. 


1 

2 

8 
4 
6 

• 

7 

0 

f 

10 

11 

IS 

It 

14 
1ft 
16 

17 
18 
19 

90 
91 


Clam  Vo.7. 


Buttons,  yootlw*,  agnto. 


Combt,  oonrM»  B.  H^dreMtng . 


.don. 


ConHflMiR 


•8 


I 

a 

I 


1,941 


I 


I 

! 

S 


i 

1 
I 


FolnUof  diAlvnty. 


46 


9& 
98 
97 

98 

98 
90 
91 


94 
8ft 


87 


40 
41 
49 

a 

44 
4ft 


Ooltea  Boltro.  for  MiBM.  98-lhrMd.  toA-kld, 

QSUnf  lwino,8-oocd: 

Ko.90 Jbo.. 

Vow  8ft do. 

No.  40 do.. 

OloToo,  book,  bojro*.  Ho.  1,  otondnrd  qnaUtj, 
pnin 


OloToo,  bnok.  mon'o,  Ho.  1« 
or  oU'tannod  tlioop  orgoni. 


•••• •••• * 


qnall^. 
pnln.. 


IM 

968 
98 

iir 

8.497 


8,T03 


•.7807 

.ft8 

.81 

iloit 


Vow  Tofk. 


.odft 

.0789 
8.811 
.80 


.80^1    .987 


.78 


•••t 


.4: 
.ftl 
.ft7 


^ 


.79 
.98 

.94 

.8 


^ 


•Ml 
.81 


•T9 
•99 
.99 


.84 

.8ft 
,88 
.70 


.18 

.17 


I 

I 

I 


Vm 


.18 

m 


•OrentgTooo. 
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adverii9emeni  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fturnUihing  $upplieSf  elo. — Gontinaed. 

at  which  oontraoU  have  been  awarded.! 

KOTIOKS-Contiiiaed. 


i 

1 

• 

i 

> 

i 

1 

i. 

t 

S 
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1 

6 

1 

1 
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t 
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8 

1 

00 

• 

o 

< 

1 
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1 

• 

1 

^ 

►' 

Pi 

1 

^ 
4 

8 

1 

1 

E 

« 

^9 

Point  of  delivery. 

t 

New  York. 

1 

I 

1 

2 

8 

*^ 

.80 
.65 

.65 

.48 

4 

5 

.nX 

.84 

1.00 

6 

.01 

.70 

LOO 

7 

.72 

.85 

.96 

.89 

.75 

.45 

.48 

.87* 

.57 

.02* 

.90 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

.2965 
.8250 

.85 
.87* 

.56 

.27 

17 

18 

.60 

.72 

10 

.65 

20 

.75 

21 

.181 

22 

.83 

28 

.18* 
LOS 

.21 

24 

.87 

.97 

L07 

.80 
.28 

.85 

.08 

L02 

.70 
.87 
.08 

.72 
.83 
.94 

.8358 
.8158 

L06 
L16 
L82 

.86 

.05 

L08 

25 

26 

27 

.85 
.37 

.88 
.82 

.80 
.80 

.20 
.88 

28 

20 

.mi 

.83* 

.37 

.28 

.83 

80 

.49 

.85 

.88* 

31 

•M 

.85 
.87 

82 
88 

.61 

.45 

84 

.66 

85 

.49 

.58* 

.66 
.70 

.00 

.85 

.68* 
.84 

.67 
.26 

.60 
.56 

.42 
.54* 

.66 
.60 

86 

87 

.62 

:^ 

.83 

.88 

.6? 

.74 

88 

.62 

.85 

.57 

.70 

80 

.674 

.76 

.67 

.70 

40 

•  784 

.78 

41 

.78 

.75 

42 

.81 

.75 

.76* 

.87 

48 
44 

45 

h  50  groM  only  at  81|. 


SEPOBT  OF  THE  SECHETABY   OF  THE   IMTEBIOR. 
Ahitraet  of  jnwpMolt  f-Mtloed  and  opatrooft  awarded  in  }fem  Tork  Oilf ,  ■ 
( Norm.— niiuM  In  Ur(«  VP*  ^Mte 
KOTtOMS-Cootiaatd. 


i 

1 

1 

i 

a 

i' 

Ci.inHa.T. 

1 

ft 
1 

1. 

1 

i, 

s 

FalDtaafdaUTOT 

I 

1 

1 

Chiui 

K«rTotk- 

HMki  ukd  «JM,  white  ...  .groM- . 

•ss 

JJi 

■<Mi 

:» 

bisli<«,G«rmuii>l>u Ou.. 

6 

11. »     im 

ii 

Ikn>l.g.D*dlDai>i».frM. 

••A 

':a 

.in 

•^ 

iS?* 

n* 

■"* 

SlBC«r '•  .Vrw  FmdU J  " . .  .dD. . . 

■■BtafW"     Tlb«ti0«      (llDltl*. 

tl 

" 

'^.'fr:.:.':::^..^.';^':. 

.IM 

IT 

.-1 

M 

•1«1 

.,»     1 

•St 

■^•jSTk'^'w'whtiMSi* 



»7 

■—-—*.-  h-.  ■            -.m, 

9.M* 

1^ 

vnt 

.lit 

■S" 

:a 

a 

•  a,lM  pain  oal7  M  |ria  U  HBte. 
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odrerHiemetU  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furM$hing  supplies,  0(o.-^ontinaed. 

ai  which  oonteftcti  have  been  awarded.] 

NOTIONS-Continiied. 


1 


n6 


I 


I 

I 


i 


I 


0 
OD 

§ 


» 


S 
^ 


I 


S 

a 
3 


^ 

^ 


I 


9 

5 


a 

o 

S 


^F^ 

^ 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago^ 


Xew  York. 


AU 
points. 


New 
YorlK. 


L75 


10.00 

U.40 

1S.90 

11.00 
12.80 
14.40 


.0480 
.0488 


11.25 
14.75 
ia.38 
15.84 


.81| 
.81} 

.141 


.1870 
.1848 
.1837 


.07| 

.08| 

.00 

.104 

.11 

.114 

*.l^ 
.11 

:^ 

.08 
.00 
.001 


L07 
.•4 

11.88 


1.80 


.88} 


.84 
.60 

.14 

.15 

,.17 

1.88 


.67 

.21 
.02i 

.10 
.12 

.12 


.82 

.00 
LOO 


2.80 


2281 

2(f 

17! 


.3395 


.0<^ 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.00 

.12 

.14 


.1188 

.o:ri 

.1188 


80i 


.88 


6.8564 


.88 


.074 
.074 
.088 


1 
2 


4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


18 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 
34 

25 
28 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 


84 
86 

88 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
4S 
43 
U 
46 
48 
47 

a 

48 
60 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah9traoi  of  propo$aU  received  amd  eentraeie  awarded  im  Nem  Terk  (Xig, 

[NoTB.~Flfimt  in  larg*  tfpe 
N0TI0N8-CoBtiiiQ6d. 


pq 


1 

t 

8 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

U 

IS 

18 

14 

1ft 


OlamVo.7. 


.pain. 


I 
i 

a 


1I,4SS 


1 
I 


I 

a 


I 


Poiati  oC  deliTwy. 


Ca&ioAgo. 


•1ft 


^ 


New 
York. 

Oil. 
cafo. 

V«wY«k. 

•  .IS 
.18 

.It 

.13| 

.148 

■ 

.14 

.» 

.156 

.18 

:SI 

•  8,800  pairs  only  on  price  IS  eaaU. 
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adreriUemeitt  of  April  10, 1894,  for  furmUMng  supplies,  0(o.-^ontinaed. 

A*  which  oonteMti  have  heen  awarded.] 

NOTIONS— Cknitiniied. 
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B6 


i 


i 
I 


I 


5 


0 
OD 

S 


§ 
I 

I 


I 

So 

I 


^ 


a 

a 


d 

•a 

•c 


Points  of  delivery. 


• 


Chicago^ 


L75 


New  Yoric. 


10.00 

11.40 

1S.90 

11.00 
12.60 
14.40 


.0480 
.0480 


1L25 
14.75 
ia.38 
lfl.04 


.61} 
.61} 

.141 


.1870 
.1848 
.1637 


1.07 
.•4 

11.88 
1.80 


.88i 


.84 
.60 

.14 

.15 

.17 

1.68 


.67 

.21 
.02i 

.10 
.12 

.12 


.62 

.90 

LOO 


2.60 


,226 


17 


•339ft 


.0<^ 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.00 

.12 

.14 


.1188 
.1188 


.80] 


,88 


b.8564 


AU 
points. 


.86 


New 
YorlK. 


.074 
.074 
.086 


1 
2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 


84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
U 
45 
46 
47 

a 

48 
60 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatraot  of  proposals  rooeived  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  OUgf 

[NaTB.—Figares  In  large  ^pe  d«ool» 
KOTIOKS-Continiiod. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

i 

5 

t 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 
16 
17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 


84 
35 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


Class  No.  7. 
vonoNS— con  tlnaed . 


T»pe  meMQTet,  medinm dos. 


Tape: 

White,  cotton,  medium  widths. .  .pieces. 


Elaatio,  }-inch.  aaaorted  colors yda. 

Elastic,  i-inch,  assorted  colors do . . 

Thimbles: 

Closed doz. 

Open do.. 

Thread,  Uneii,  Rtandard  make,  Nos.  80,  85, 
and  40,  }  dark-blae,  i  whitey-hrown, 
standard  nombers lbs. 

Thread,  shoe do.. 

Twine: 

Sack do- 
Wrapping do.. 

AddUi4mtAfor  training  sehooU. 
Brashes,  tooth dos. 


Battens  pearl, dress, 24  to 26 line...., gross. 


1 


9SA 


8,090 


9,680 


•3 


647 


398 
983 
313 


34 


• 

_  • 

i 

1 

fit 

1 

1 

c5 

H 

1 

1 

• 

1 

m 


Points  of  deUrery. 


Chicago. 


.99 

.26 


.01 


.0281 
.991 


.121 
.121 


6.06 
el.  07 
dLlO 


,24 


,01 
,01 


Kew  York. 


IS 


1.85 


199 


.74 
.84 


.02 
.08 

,02} 


14 
,061 
,14 


M.0096 

eL1918 

tfl.31| 

6.658 

e.74 

d.S^ 

/.94 


.85 

LIO 

.67 

.84 


.17 

:3 

.0065 

.0075 
.0065 

.009 
01 A 
.Ol{ 
.026 
.03^ 

,02i 


.12 

a.l3| 

.12 


.14 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.18 


.63 
.70 
LSO 
1.68 
L76 
1.70 


.79 
1.16 
LSI 
1.48 
LSI 


.911 
.919 

.007 

:l!!3 


.19* 
.191 


.85 
.95 
1.06 
.70 
.75 
.85 
.45 


.iM6 
.0106 
.•U7 


.<W7J 

Ilk 
.11» 


.154 


l.r4|     1.87 
1.8^  ,  L84 
1.72 
LSD 
L79 


•860  dosen  only  at  18|  cants. 


6K0.8O. 


•Vow  86. 
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adreriUem&ni  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUMng  supplies,  etc, — Continaed. 

At  which  oontrftots  hATe  been  awarded.] 

IfOTIOlfS— Continaed. 
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• 

■a 
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Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

KewYork. 

.28 

1 

S 

8 
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4 

5 

6 

• 
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0 

:1^ 

10 

11 

.04 

12 

.OH 

.03 

i:i 

, 

14 

15 

16 

17 

6.70 
«.80 

6.76 
e.88 

6.87 
«.06 

.08 
LOO 

b.76 
«.87 

18 

10 

cl.OO 

d.Ou 

dLOl 

L20 

d.07 

20 

h.7e 

21 

c.S^ 

22 

1136 

.63 

.46 

.45 

28 

24 

25 

•••••• ••«■•. 

.23 
.25 

. 

.a9i 

.26 
.25 

26 

27 

.80 

t 

• 

28 

.16 
.161 

.19) 

!]^ 

29 

30 

.10 

31 

.21 

32 
33 

1.18 
L13 

L20 

L30 

34 

a5 

1.13 

2.00 

36 

1.38 

L40 

87 

1.50 

88 

1.75 

89 

L88 

40 

1.75 

41 

2.00 

42 

2.60 

43 

1.00 

44 

1.75 

45 

«.85 
.05 

46 

"* 

47 

LOO 

48 

1.U 

49 

^^  k. 

• 

50 

dKo.40. 


•Hand. 


/liaohlne. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhBtrad  0fprapoaaU  received  and  eoniraeU  awarded  i»  2few  York  CUjf, 

[KoTB.— FlgorM  in  Urge  ^ype^MOte 
NOTIONS-OoaUniied. 
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1 
t 
S 

A 

S 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

81 
88 

38 
34 
85 
86 
37 

88 
80 
40 


GLA88  KO.  7. 
VonoHS— contixmed. 


Buttons : 

PanU,  fly groM 

Dratt,  ranolced  pearl,  24  to  26  line do. 

Uniform,  braae,  coet do. 

Uniform,  braae,  OTerceet do. 

Orerooet do. 

Bnttonhole  twiet,  No.  8 dos 

Buckles,  pAnte  and  Test gross 

Crayons,  tailor's,  assorted  oolors boxes 

Hooks  and  eyes  for  pants gross 

ICaobine  twist: 

E.  4&D.,  l-oonoe  spools lbs 

Black,  Naotncket do. 

Needles,  tailor's,  betweens,  Nos.  8tol0 M 

Ribbon,  assorted  oolors,  ^  1,  and  ]|  inches  wide yds 


Silk,  sewing;  gold  color,  spools..-. dos 

Thread,  siUc,  black,  A.  Sc  B.,  spools do. 

Ttepe: 

Cotton,  black  and  red,  I  inch yds 

Black,  elastic,  1  inch do. 


•8 

1 


SMH 

99 

6 


14 

94 
16 


3 
& 
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Points  of  deUrery. 


i 


In 

i 


.76 


.78 
1.80 


.49 


lO 

9 

8 

9,y8ft 


6 


490 


t9k 

.16 

.16 


.18 

.18 
.14 


.20 
•e.94 

.30 
d,99 

.51 
«.«3 


.72 


.19 
Suit 


*  Prices  are  for  pieces  10  yards. 
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miverUaemeni  of  April  10, 1894,  fcrfumUking  9uppUei,  e(o.-- Continued. 

m%  wkUb.  MBlraoto  liaTe  been  Awarded.] 

KOXIONS-Conttniied. 
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Points  of  dellTery. 
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K«wYork. 
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§ 


.OH 

.04 
.06 
.00 

.80 

.05 

L76 

1.7S 


.40 
.66 


0.50 


.16 

&76 


.06 
.06 

.76 

.88 

8.16 

8.16 
L85 
1.57| 
2.08 
1.571 
7.75 
.10 
.10 

:13 


5.50 
5.50 


.06 


.75 

.86 

8.00 

8.00 
L50 


.15 


8.001 
8.861 


64.80 


4.80 


:l^ 


1 

t 
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4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

U 

IS 

18 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 


81 
28 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
82 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 

88 
80 
40 


.01 
.02 

:^ 

.06 
.06 


.0086 
.047 


.15 
.42 
.621 


.76 
.76 
.75 
.75 

•••3 


.0207 
.0458 
.05K2 
.03871 

!o3 

.08 
'.0^ 


•Gieetgroet. 

(  Per  pouMt,  onnee  tpoole. 


«|inoh. 
tflinoh. 


« 1|  inehee. 
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advertisement  of  April  10, 1894,  for  fumiehing  supplies,  eto.— Continued. 

»t  which  contraota  have  been  awArded.] 

aKOCEBIES. 


p 

I 
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I 
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S 

I 

P 


I 


:& 


5 

§• 

CO 

I 


2 

I 

o 

a 


o 

a 


e 

e 
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Fointt  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


.1074 


.10 


.83 


.10 


f 


.20 
.21 
.22 


.1ft 

.141 
.14 
.141 
.14 


New  York. 


.OTi 


!i4 


a.  55 


.1180 


S 


.83 


NewYotk. 


i 


1 

2 
S 
4 


S 

T 

i 
t 

10 

u 

12 
18 
14 
U 
If 
17 
M 
If 


33 
24 


29 
80 
81 


.1124 

.1074 
.0417 
.2248 
.1322 


.091 
.10 


.12 
.041 
.26 
.12* 


.45 


1347 
0077 


18 
,09 


.15 

.11 

.04} 

.25 

.17 

.141 

.55 

1.75 


.12 
.095 


.35 


.11 


.08 


.1237 


.1189 


.04^.0441 

.05  I 

.174.2310 

.Iftl 

.00  .1398 


.10 


.1524 


.051.1063 


10 


,20 
.27 


70 


.94 

.80 


.26 


.22 
.24 


.T090 


.54 


87 


41 
42 


«Per  2  doxea. 
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Absiraot  of  propo9aU  received  and  cantraole  awarded  in  2few  York  Citifj  tuular 

[Kora.— FignrM  in  large  type  denote  xmtae 
6B0CBRIBS. 


i 


1 
2 
8 

4 
b 


7 
8 
• 
10 
U 
12 
IB 
14 
16 
18 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 


80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Class  Vo.  8. 


[For  Dried  Fruit  tee  pag^  338.] 


AUfpioOi  gioiind..*. ••••■••••>•«. ••-•.ibe. 


Baking  powder,  standard  qnality,  in  \  and 
I  pound  tins,  packed  in  Btrong  boxes,  of 
not  more  than  100  ponndi eaon.  * lbs. . 


Bath  briok dos. 

lb*. 


Boxes  Uoing doi. 

Candles,  adamanttne,  6*s lbs. 

Cassia,  ground do.. 


Cloves,  ground do.. 

Cornstarch do.. 

Cream  tartar do.. 

Ginger,  ground • do.. 


941> 


78,177 


I 


i 

9 

I 

n 


8 

.a 


I 


t6 


Points  of  delivery. 


Kew  York. 


.08 


.0887 
.1013 


6ft7 
9,10S 


Hops,  ftesh,  pressed* do...'  1,068 


Indigo do... 

LySi  oonoMitnted dos.. 

Hatches,  finlloount,  100  in  box gross.. 

Hustsrd,  ground lbs.. 

Pepper,  black, ground do... 


.1297 
.1113 
.0891 
.0019 
.0770 


.00 
.141 
.15 
.15 


.18| 


.20 

.OOi 

.11 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.11 
.17 
.0883 

.21 
.27 
.15 
.21 
.25 


.75 


.87 


8 


.101  1 
.164 


.200 


I 


S 


.101 


.16 

.11 

.04 

.20 

.14 
.17 


.16 
.18 
.10 
.09| 


*  Baking  powden  containing  slum  will  not  be  considered. 
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Abatraot  0/  propo$al$  reo9ived  and  contraeia  awarded  in  Ke»  Tcrk  City, 

[NoTB.~FiciirM  in  large  type 
6ROCBRIBS-(3onttnaed. 


I 


3 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


IX 


18 
U 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
86 
86 
87 
88 


40 
41 
42 


CLAB8  Ko.  8. 

OBOOKBun— ^oiiUxiued. 


Soep,  Mxnplee  of  not  leu  then  5  ponnde 
of  Nich  quality  aubniitted  roaat  do  tat- 

nianoQ    ■■••••••••■■■••••••••••••■••oa*' 


•8 

I 


I 


^ 


I 

■a 
ft 

I 

S 


i 

r 


9 

c 

•§ 

a 
P 

e 


S 


ci 

I 

A 


'jr 


So 

1.2  *^    ^ 


Polnta  Hi  deliTory. 


Kew  York. 


30«,0*0.10 

.10 


Soda,  atandard  quality,  In  l-ponnd  tin 
oana;  packed  In  atrong  boxea  of  not 
more  than  100  pounds  each Iba. . 

8oda.  atandard  quality,  in  i-pound  tin 
oana;  packed  aame  aa  l-puond  cana, 
ponnda  

Soda,  waaliing Iba.. 

Starch do.. 


Simp,  In  barrela  of  not  exoeeding  48  gal« 
lona gal.. 


Simp,  in  5-gallon  IC  tin  oana,  oaaed.do. 


Vinegar,  in  barrela do. 


Yinegar,inkega do. 


AddM»nai/or  training  aeAoolt. 

S019, '*lTory'*oreqnal Iba. 

Soap,Caatile do.. 


I,ft98 


98« 
19,310 


4.3eo 


13,617 


810 


1,967 


6,700.10 

.10 


.039 
.04i 
.05 


.07 


.08 
.0006 


18 


.28 


.07i 


.17 


.0419 

.03U 

.0300 

.08191 


0103 
.0839 
.0319 


.  0379)8.  Tols.  I 


0847a.  88|3. 60  .  0il9|*  ^ 


088112.83,3.70 
8.60!8.35 
3.08 


061 


10* 
.14 
.16 

L17 
.18* 
17 

.^ 
.10 

-m 

25 
.07 
0907 


14 

U7 


1197 


071 


.97 


IH 


TSian.—Tor  Wooden  Ware,  etc,  aee  Olaaa  No.  10. 

*  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  bnxea  of  about  80  ponnda  net. 
•In  86-ponnd  boxee.  (In  62|-pound  boxea,  wrajiped.  «In  80>poand 
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adrertUement  of  April  10, 1894,  forfumUking  $%tpplie9,  etc. — Continued. 

At  which  oontncU  have  been  Awarded.] 

GROCBRI£&-Continn«L 


I 


§ 


a 

Id 

m 
.a 


I 

I 


I 


i 


^ 


I 


■^^ 

^ 


O 

O 

p4 


I 


I 


I 
I 


5 


Polnta  of  delirery. 


Chkagow 


3.79 
8.2ft 
8.49 
3.00 


.0 
.04 
.04 
.021 


i 


► 
& 


4.0427 
d.04 


•S3 

(I.0i70i«3.06 
.041 


,0607 


.077 


.0403 


:?n 


.18 
.17 


I 


/.0490 
/.0450 
/.0387i 
/.0375 
/.0800 
ff.0475 
^.0475 

y.0306 


0.408 

4.S6 

.12 

.00 


.084 


.001 


'8 

►kX, 


S5 


►^^ 
^«« 


A  9. 45. 
i8.22 


.0802 
.0401 


0870 


I 


OQ 


•16 

.17 


.10 
.lOf 


061 


OH 


S2t 


93 

.24 


06| 
.18 


New  York. 


0118 
0848 


14| 
.21 


084081 
12| 


1122 


,0€ 


.0128 
.0874 


.101 

.18 

.151 


.1174 


1047 


1001 


5 


A 


I 


0115 
034 


17 


28 


07| 


14 


a 

0 


1 

2 
8 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 


U 


12 
18 
14 
IS 
10 

17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
28 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 


40 
41 
42 


ilDeUTered  in  Kew  York  or  yOlllA^^   Sioax  Citj,  Kmmm   <Per  box  at  75  pounds;  60,000. 

ChioAgo.  Civy.                                              poonda  onlyt  OAr>loAd  loU. 

«Per  cwt.  APer  dox  of  75  ponods;  100,000 

/CliioACA  or  88.  Looit.  pounds  only;  oai^Iom  lots. 


960     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRBTABY  OP  THE  IKTEEIOB. 

JbitracI  of  pTopotali  receired  and  contract*  auarded  in  Nae  Fort  Ciljr,  uader  adm 
m«nt  of  April  10, 189i,for  fitmithing  lappliet,  etc. — Continaed. 

[KoTE Flgniei  In  iKrge  type  dsnolA  rata  at  which  contncia  have  bc«n  kvaided.) 

CBOCKBRT  AND  LAMPS. 


? 


PolntaDrdellvary. 


BowU.  pint,  Ironitons doB.. 

BowIb,  qurl,  InQstone do... 

Bumen.  lamp,  baaiy.  No.O do... 

Bnnien,  lamp,  h«vy,  No.1 do... 

Biimerv.  lamp,  haavy,  Ko.  2 do . . . 

Caslora,  dloaei,  met^,  or  Iwiitod  iTln  rnuns. 

■lh*to8bnltleii do».. 

ih«n.  wllh  covert, ironttonB do... 

Ctoolia,  with  ooven.  l-galloD do... 

Ciocka,  vlth oorera. l-gallon do... 

Crooks,  with  oorera,  8-g»lIoii do... 

Cup* aud aaaoen.  iroDBtono,  ooffite do... 

Cop*  and  aaaoen,  tronitoiia,  tea do... 

Dliheg.  innutone,  Tegetabla.  wlUiont  oorara, 
do  en 

Lamp  iliado*,  paper,  witliirlni  riniA — dot.. 

Lunni.  baBTV.  iclast  or  metal  fount,  beavy 
meUl  bnofiet,  with  bunwr,  chlmoe;.  and 
redeoloc,  oomplale dos., 

Lampe.  heavy  glaee  or  metal  fount,  table,  not 
OTar  12  inobea  high,  metal  baoe,  with  borner 
and  cblmney,  oomplete doi.. 

Idmpa,  atndeot,  one  bonier,  with  bonier, 
■hads.  and  ohimney.  eomplsle No.. 

Lampa,  safety,  bAnd,  metal,  with  burner  and 
ohbonaj,  eompleto ......  - .,,,... do*., 

Lunpa,  tubolar,  globe,  hanging,  with  bomera, 

oomplet« .--... .-.-.,...Ko.. 

Xjudi)  oblmueye  (eitn heavy): 

Son-buniBr.  So.  0 dot.. 

ann-buroer.  No.  1 do... 

Bun-burner,  No. 2 do... 

Bunhluga,  No.  0 do... 

SDnblngg,  No.  2 do... 

Lamp  cblmneva,  foratndenl'i  Limpa...do... 
Lamp  |{lob«a,TorhniifingtDbular]Mupa-do._. 

Lamp  wick*,  boiled.  No. 0 do... 

Lamp  wlcka.  No,  1.... .._..do... 

Lamp  wicka.  No. 3 do... 

Lampwloka.  fur  atndent'a lampa do... 

Lamp  wloka,  for  hanRing  tobnlat  lampe. do. .. 
Filchan,  lionatone,  pint do. . . 


19 

3S 

199^     ■ 


.•.IS 


93»A 


LX  I      3.T»  T 


198     1 


inte^ad 


tSnlileattoIaberati 
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WaahboirU  and  plUhsn,  lroii*tBne(M  piece*) -do... 

BoirU,  Ironitoaa,  S^nart dm.. 

Crocks,  (■gallon,  irlth  oorei do.-. 

Cap*.  IroBiMno: 

CoOto do... 

T«i do... 

Dlaliea,  nMcL  IroDatoDe— 1  doien  lo-lnoh;  Idoieii 
Ulaoh;  1  doicii  U.lnob doa.. 

Qlobaii.  fat  tnbniar  lafetr  lantenu do. . . 

'  UDH.  RochHter,    Uunmotb,  wltii  bDmst  aod 
ohmuwy,  iMnDplet« ..........No.. 

anp  chinmoyB : 

Bos.lfiiiiier,  Ho.  10 doi.. 

7Dr  BoobNMr  lunpa  (Hammoth) do. . . 

Lamji  ■badea.  porcelain,  forotadaDt'a  lamp do... 

Lamp  wlctu  for  Bochntor  laopo du... 

Mu^  Ironatonn,  ^plut., ..,........._..,.,,,,. do... 

Pttohsn,i>ai«r,  lioaaton^  l-falL  far  waahbowla .  do.  - . 


SoUeot  to  labor  aCrtkea  In  Saat  LlTarpooI.  Ohio.     (JnaDlKr  onUmitod  If  pndDOtlon  l«  sot  Inter- 
IBT  04 — VOL  U 61 


SUPPLIES 


FOB  THB 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCIES, 

AWARDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  UNDBB 
ADVERTISEMENT  OP  JUNE  1, 1894. 


96S 
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§ 


8 
4 


6 

e 

7 
8 
9 


10 

11 
12 

18 

U 

15 

le 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
32 
28 
24 
86 
38 
37 


Ahstraot  of  propo$al$  received  and  eoniraete  awarded  in  San  Francieco^  Co).,  mmirr 

[KoTB.— FigOTM  in  Urge  tjp«  deaoto  rat«« 
SUBSIoTENCK  SUPPLIES. 


Bmob,  thort,  ole«r  sidea,  medium  thirkneat,  to  weigh  not 
less  then  86  pounds  nor  more  than  50  poonde  eeoh, 
thorooghlv  cored,  well  smoked,  end  well  dried  oat  before 
being  pacKed ;  eound,  eweet,  ana  merchantable,  and  put  up 
in  era  tee.    No  boar  or  stag  meat  will  be  reoeiTed Iba.. 

Beans,  eood  merchantable  quality,  sound  and  clean,  put  up 
in  dooDle  bags,  the  inner  bsgs  to  be  of  good  substantiai 
burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny Ibe.. 

Coffee,  milled,  sound  and  clean,  eood  quality,  deliTored  in 
strong  double  sacks— no  charge  for  ssckn — subject  to  cns- 
tomarj  trade  tare.  No  aampla  below  No.  0  need  be  sub- 
mitted  lbs.. 

Hard  bread,  beat  quality  used  by  the  Army,  pat  up  in  strong 
boxes  of  50 pounds  each lbs.. 

Hominy,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound,  dean,  put  np  in 
double  bags,  the  inner  bag  of  good  substantial  burlap,  the 
outer  oae  a  gunny lbs.. 

Lard,  '*  prime  steam,'*  in  tin  cans  of  10  poonda  net  each, 
packea  in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100  pounda  in  any 
one  box lbs.. 

Mess  pork,  well  preeerved,  sound  and  sweet,  in  good  barrela, 
withaoond  Leads  and  well  hooped bblB.< 

Boiled  oats|.  good  quality.  In  pa*tr>boArd  boxes  of  2  pounda 
each,  packed  in  oases  of  fmm  50  to  60  pounds lbs. . 

Rice,  good  quality,  delivered  in  double  bags,  the  inner  beg  to 
be  ox  good  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  of  gunny .  .lbs . . 

Salt,  dellTersd  in  good  double  gunnies : 

Coarse Ibe.. 

Fine,  fit  for  table  use,  put  up  in  small  baga do... 

Sugar,  to  be  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  double  bags  of 
aoout  150  ponndt  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of  good 
heary  muaOn,  the  outer  one  a  new  gunny Hba.. 

Tea,  Oolong,  sapecior  to  fine  Wade  olasaiiioation do... 


I 


To  bedeliTorMlin 
San  Kraaeieoe. 


■•,4«01.89 
It, 


y»k 


I 

149 

HOO   17.99 

1 

>  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

iH,r— 


311.4 


. «  14. 90 
« 19.  m 

I      i 


•  Goods  to  be  inspected  at  abatlotr,  Soath  San 
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advertiiement  of  June  1, 1894,  for  furnishing  9upplie8,  etc,  for  the  Indian  Service. 

at  which  oontraote  haye  been  awarded.] 

SUBSISTEKCE  SUPPLIES. 


I 

u 

a 


a 
o 

m 

r 

s 


I 

s 

A 


^ 


a 


i 

X 


^ 


o 


9 


8 

a 

o 


I 


1 


A 
O 


o 
O 

M 

I 


^ 


I 

4 


2 


»4 


S 

I 


.021 


.10^ 


.11 
.15 
.17 


04| 


.061 


.08J 


16.50 


!••••• 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoiaoo. 


.00 


.lOi 


4.47 


5.85 


.12A.t6J 
.]llLl4| 


.10 
1040 


.04i 


.05| 
.13 


.00 
.00| 

12.00 


.194 
.1«§ 

2.044 


3.80 


.]5i 

.17 

.22J 


4.85 
4.10 


a7.75 


5u23 

.22 
.201 
.19 
.18 

.ir 

.151 


12 
19 


.23| 

.19 

.17 

6.254 

5.21 

5.19 


2.90 


19.024 \n 

i9.3rl 


4.98 

3.874 
4.00 

4.50 


4.50 
4.00 
3.45 


5.32i 

.151 
.14 


3 

o 
pes 

1 


I 

a 


10.44 


8.74 


ir.oo 


174 

20 
24 


2 
3 


4 
5- 

6 
7 
8 


10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
18 

17 
18 
10 


20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 


•  Per  ton. 


h  lea  in  bozea. 
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Ahsiraot  of  propo$aU  received  and  oontracie  awarded  in  San  Francieco,  Cat^ 

[KoTB.— FlguTM  in  large  type  denote  retea 
6B0CSRIES. 


I 


1 
2 

i 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
VI 
24 


26 
27 
28 
20 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
80 

87 


Claib  No.  8. 
gbocbrim. 


Allspice,  ground Ibe.. 

Apples,  oned do . . . 

fiakiug  iMwder,  etanderd  qnellty,  in  i  aiid  | 
pound  tine,  packed  in  atrong  boxea  of  not  more 
than  100  iMunda  each* lbs.. 

Bathbriok dot.. 

Beeswax lbs.. 

Boxes  bluing dos.. 

Candles,  adamnntine,  O's lbs. . 

Caasia,  ground do... 

Cloves,  ground do... 

Comstaroh do... 

Cream  tartar do... 


Oinger,  ground do... 

Hops,  frosb,  pressed do  .. 

Lve,  concentrated doe.. 

Matches groas.. 

Mustard,  ground lbs.. 

Peaches,  dried do. . . 

Pepper,  black,  ground do... 

Prunes,  dried do... 

Soap,  aamples  of  not  less  than  5  pounds  of  each 
quidity  submitted  must  be  furnished  t lbs. . 

Soda,  standard  quality,  packed  in  stitmg  boxes  of 
not  more  than  100  pounds  each: 

In  pound  tin  cans lbs.. 

In  naif* pound  tins  .........•.•••■•......>. do. .. 

Soda,  washing do... 

Starch do... 

Sirup: 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gaUona galla . . 

In5-gallon  IC  tin  cans, cased do... 

Vinegar: 

Inbarrela do... 


In  kegs do. 

Additional  for  sehooU, 
Soap,  "iTory"  or  equal Iba. 


t 

V 


f»,75» 


49 
19 
49 

5AO 
97 
90 

7MI 
40 

14T 
J09 
IINI 

lOO 

43ft 
19,«59 


97,040 

137 

4M 

1,970 

•35 

480 

9,990 

385 
950 

1800 


• 

s 

i 

• 

J- 

• 

e 

4 

a 

a 

M 

1 
i 

OQ 

§ 

•-9 
S 
§ 

n 

Tobe  deliTered  in  San  Francisoo. 


081 


28 


.50 


.0502 


2819 


.134 
.10* 


.111 


.10}. 


.08 


.00} 
.07i 


0840 


0040 


.07 
.14 


.1840 
.2186 


.06 


.80  >6.86   .84 

I 

I 


«.074, 
d.OO 


06 


I 


.00 
.18 


.08i 
'.06* 


,02} 


.01 
.04i 

.12  ! 

.224 

I 

.064' 
.094< 
S.70 
S.OO 

.07 


NOTB.— For  Woodenware,  etc.,  see  Class  Ko.  10. 

*  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered, 
t  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxea  of  about  80  pounda  net. 
;  No  award. 
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under  advertUemeni  of  June  i,  1894,  for  furniehing  eupplieSf  eto.—Continaed. 

at  which  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

GBOCEKIES. 
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1 

1 

To  be  deliTered  in  Son  Ftanolaco. 

•  •   •  • 

•  •    •    • 

.29 
.30 

•  •    •    • 

,Of9l 

a. 06         -Ofu 

.084 

.05 

.28 
.36 

1 

.0595 
.36 

•  -~* 

.0445 

•   *•••••*» 

2 



9. 28 

.284 

.3i>4 

.271 

- 

8 

•  •  •  • 

.40 

.33 

4 
6 

.32 

.■J9 

e 

•  •    •     • 

•  •    «    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  •  V   • 

•  •    «   • 

•  •   •    • 

•  •   •    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  •   •    • 

•  •  •   • 

•  •   •   « 

•  •   •    > 

•  •   *    • 

«    ■    «    • 

•  *   •    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  *     •    • 

•  •    •    • 
«    •   •    • 

•  •  •   • 

•  •   •    • 

.12i 
.09 

. 

7 

.10 
.O84 
.084 
.054 

.174 

.084 

.15 

.50 

8 

7.08* 
/.06 

.084 
.084 



9 

.08J! 

.....1. ...•.••. 

10 

.06i 
.264 

1 

11 

/.07 

"l 

1 

12 

.18 
•084 

13 

14 

.874 
.181 

.1060 
.084 
.051 

.0385 
.0325 

.07 

15 

.75 

16 

.176 
.216 

17 



f  na 

.084 

00 

. 

18 
19 

. . ..,  ^.  w 

.06f 

.08^ 
.0649 

.034 

.06) 

.08 

.OOi 

•044 

.174 
.109 

.224 

.064 

.134 

......... 

1      .0745 
1 

20 

....     f  0!% 

.084 

21 

...;:. 

.0405 

.0345 

22 

.031 
.0360 

.0334 
.0300 

.0315 
.0376 

.034 

23 
24 

.064 

25 
26 

.08 

.OU 

.041 

.orli.V.V. 

27 

28 

29 

.10924 
.1895 

.0660 
.90 

.124 

.124 

.20 
.20 

.114 
.224 

80 

31 
82 

38 

34 

85 
36 

87 
88 

1       . 

a  6  cents  each,  |>poimd  tint* 
bCIereland  Superior. 
ePerbox. 


d  Per  set. 

«  Per  5-f^loii  keg. 


/ 


tins  each. 
)lden  Gate. 
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Abstract  of  prt^osaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrancisoOf  Cal.f  under  mdrer- 
tisement  of  June  If  1894,  for  famishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate*  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 
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CLA88  KO.  9. 
OBOOKKBT  AND  LAMPS. 


Bowls,  ironitone : 

Pint do».. 

Qaart do... 

Bnmen,  lamp,  heavy: 

Jl^  "•    A«aa**«    ■•••    ••    ••••*•••••••••  U  V  •    •  • 

No.  2 do... 

Casters,  dinner,  metal,  or  twisted  wire 
frame,  witli  4  to  0  bottles dos. . 

Chambers,  with  cotws,  ironstone,  .do. . . 

Crocks,  with  covers : 

A  *Ks<*88vU  ••  «••••••••••••••••••  ••  UV*  •  • 

2*gallon do... 

3-gaIlon do . . . 

Cups  and  saucers,  ironstone : 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Dishes,  ironstone: 

Meat,  20>inch do... 

Vegetable,  without  covers do. . . 

Lampshades,  paper,  with  wire  rims, 

dosen 

Lamps,  heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount: 
Heavy  metal  bracket,  with  burner, 
chimney,  and  reflector,  complete, 

dozen 

Table,  not  over  12  inches  high,  metal 
base,  with  homer  and  chimney, 

complete dos . . 

Lamps: 

Student,  one  burner,  with  burner, 
shade,  and   chimney,  complete, 

number 

Safety,  hand,  metal,  with  burner 

and  chimney,  complete dos. . 

Tubular,    globe,    hanging,    with 

burner,  complete No.. 

B.  &H.,  Bochester do... 

Lamp  chimneys,  esrtra  heavy: 

Sun-burner,  xfcO dos.. 

Sun*bumer,  No.  1  .............do... 

Snn-bnmer,  No.  2 do... 

Sun  •hinge,  No.  1 .........do... 

Lamp  chimneys : 

For  student  lamps do... 

For  Rochester  lamps do... 

liamp  globes : 

For  hanging  tubular  lamps. .  .dos. . 

Lainp  widks,  boiled: 

«^  w*  ip*  ••  •«  •••••«•«•  ••••••  •■•••  •UV«  «  • 

For  student  lamps do... 

For  hanging  tubular  lamps... do... 
7srBocneeter  lamps do... 
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.00 
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8.95 
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9.95 
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4.80 

3.05 

4.50 

3.25 
L40 
1.50 
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9.00 
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.95 
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.40 
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a  For  12  lamps. 
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dhBtrad  ofpropo9al$  receireM  and  eoHtraet9  awarded  in  San  FrancincOj  Cal,^  under  adver- 
iieemeni  of  June  1, 1894,  far  fumiehing  euppliee,  etc. — Continaed. 

[Kan.— Figii7«t  in  Urge  type  denote  rntee  et  wiiioh  oontncte  hare  been  awarded.] 

CKOCKBRT  AND  LAHPS-ContinQed. 
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Claib  No.  9. 
OBOOKBBT  AND  LAMPS— oontiiraed. 


Pitchers,  ironstone : 

Pint <loz. 

Quart du.. 

Water,  2^nart do.. 

Plates,  ironstone : 

Breakfast,  8}  to  9  inches do.. 

Dinner,  M  to  10  inches do. . 

Pie,^to7  inches do.. 

Sanoe,  4|  to  5  inches do.. 

Soap,  04  to  9|  inches do.. 

Tea,  7}  to  8  inches do. . 

Keflectorst  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps, 

7-inch dot . 

Salt  sprinklers,  glass do.. 

Tnroolers do. . 

Washbowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  (24 

pieces) dos. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


AhBtraet  of  proposals  reoeived  and  oonlraots  awarded  in  San  Franohco,  Cal,,  nnder  mdrer- 
tisenient  of  June  1, 1894,  forfumi$hing  supplUe,  0to.— Contiuned. 

[ISToTS.— ^igoTM  in  Urge  type  denote  nitee  at  which  oontreote  heve  been  •wutled.] 

FITKNITURB  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 
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CLA88  No.  lOl 

FUBimUBB   AND  WOODKH 
WABB. 


Baekete: 

Clothes,  large  ...dos. 

Measuring,   l-boshel, 
dozen 

Measuring,  l-boshel, 
doaen 

Blacking,  shoe . . .  .boxes . 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping, 
ronnd,  15-inch,  pack^ 
in  oases dos. 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  27  pounds  per 
dozen,  in  bundles  of  1 
dozen,  matted  in  bur- 
laps. Samples  of  1  dozen 
required doz. 

Brooms,  whisk do. . 


Bureaus,  3  drawers,  bur- 
laped  and  orat4><l,  not 
over  two  in  each  orate, 
number 

Chairs,  reedseat,  close 
wove  doz.. 

Chairs,  wood : 

Bow-back,  4  spindles 

to  back doz., 

Office,  bow-back  and 
arras,  with  rod  .doz. . 

Chums,  lO-gallons,  barrel 
pattern,  revolving  .No.. 

Clocks,  pendulum,  8day, 
number : 

Clotheslines,  galvanized 
wire,  not  smaller  tbnii 
A  inch,  in  lengths  of 
100  feet,  per  iw  feet, 
feet 

Clothespins gross.. 

Desks,  office,  medium  size 
and   quality,   bnrlaped 

and  crated Ko.. 

Denks,  school,  with  seats, 
double : 
No.  3,  for  sobolars  13 
to  15  years  old . No. . 
No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to 

lljp-ears  old No.. 

No.  0,  for  scholars  5  to 
7  years  old No. 
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Ab$tract  of  jfropaaU  received  and  oontracie  awards  in  San  Franeisco,  CaL,  umhr  adver^ 
•    iisetHent  of  June  1,  2894,  for  fumiehing  euppliee,  etc, — Continued. 

[Kon.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  ratee  st  which  oontrocta  h*Te  been  Awarded.] 

FUBNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARS-.Continaed. 
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Class  No.  10. 

FUBNrruBK  aud  woodbn 
WABB— oontinued. 


Desks,  scbod,  back  seats 
for  doable : 

No.3 No.. 

No.5 do... 

Desks,  school,  with  seats, 
aingle: 
No.  2,  for  scholar!*  15 
to  18  years  old. No.. 
No.3,  for  scholnrA  18 
to  15  years  old .  No. . 
No.  4,  for  sebolnrs  18 
to  21  years  old . No. . 
No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to 

11  years  old No.. 

No.  0,  for  scholars  5  to 

7  years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  back 
seats,  for  single: 

No.2 No.. 

No.4 do... 

Desks,  teachers',  mediom 
siae  and  quality,  bur- 
laped  and  crated.. No.. 
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Ahaircmt  of  prapoiali  received  and  oomtracie  awarded  in  San  FirancisoQg  Cal^ 

[NoTB.-Fiffare8  in  large  ^ype  denote  zatM 
FURNITURE  A30)  WOODEN  WABK-Contiiiaed. 
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Class  No.  10. 

FUBNITUBB  AND  WOODEN  WARS— COntiHTied. 
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To  be  delivered  in 
Franoieoo. 


MochiDen,  newinfi: : 

Domeatic,  nuuiiifactariQir,  No.  10,  with  acoessories.  .No.. 

Singer's,  vibrating  shuttle,  No.  %  with  cover  and  attach- 
raents No.. 

Singer's,  tailors',  with  attachments <lo . . . 

Mattresses,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  packed  in  burlaps,  crated, 
not  over  4  in  crate : 

Double,  8  by  4  feet,  not  less  than  45  pounds  each..  .No.. 

Single,  6  by  3  feet  not  le^s  tlian  35  pounds  each  . .  .do. . . 
Measures,  wood,  iron  bound,  or  all  iron,  cased : 

1-pock doB.. 

|-Dushel do... 

Mop  sticks do... 

Pails,  wood,  3  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pattern do. . . 

PUlows,  20  by  80  inches,  .1  pounds  each,  cnrled  hair  or 
mixed  filling,  packed  in  burlaps  and  crated,  not  over  20 
in  crate No.. 

Rolling  pins,  2^  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle doz. . 

Rope,  manila: 

rinch Ibe.. 
inch do... 

{^•Inch do... 

i-inch do... 

1-inch do... 

li-inch do... 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  in  bundles  of  1  dozen,  with  2 
cleats  2 inches  by  g  inch  each  fdde  of  bundle doz.. 

Washstands,  wood,  papered  and  orated,  not  over  4  in  a 

crate No.. 

Washing  machines.  No.  8 do... 

Waahtnbs,  cedar,  3  hoops.  In  nests  of  the  8  laigest  sices, 
dozen 

Wringers,  clothes, "  Universal "  or  equal: 

No.l No.. 

No.2 do... 
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Note.— See  also  Class  No  17,  Hardwarei 
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under  adv0rti9emeni  of  June  1, 1894,  far  fmmiiking  euppliee,  etc, — Continned. 

at  which  oontraoto  haye  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  "WOODEN  WARE— Continned. 
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Abetraot  of  proposals  received  and  caniraots  awarded  in  San  Frameueo,  CmL, 

[KoTB.— FigoTM  in  large  type  daooie  rates 
SADDLES.  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC. 
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Class  No.  11. 
baddlbsi  habmxbs,  liathxb,  vto. 


Bito.  malleable  iron : 

Bridle,  tinned  curb doa. 

Loose,  ring,  snaffle,  X  C,  2|iDoh,  Jointed do. . 

Blankete,  noise No. 

Bridles: 

Harness dos. 

Riding do.. 

Brushes,  horse, leather  backs do.. 

Backles,  breast,  strap,  snaps,  and  buckles,  malleable  iron, 

XC.  11  inch gross. 

Buckles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron : 

X  Clinch do.. 

l^inoh ....do.. 

Bnokles,  roller,  malleable  iron,  X  C: 

Oirth,  l|-incl^ do.. 

Harness,  1-inch do.. 

Harness,  l^inoh do.. 

B  uokles,  rollerThamess,  1^-inch,  tinned  iron.malleable.dos . 
Buckles,  trace,  malleable  iron : 

ll-inch pairs. 

2-inoh do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4|  feet,  No.  0 dos. 

Cinchas,hair do.. 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  4|-iiich,  malleable  iron do . . 

Cockeyes,  or  trace  hooks.  Japanned : 

2-inob do.. 

2^inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned : 

2-inch do.. 

2|-inch do.. 

C611iu«,  home : 

Medium,  17  to  19  inches,  by  half  inches do.. 

Large,  19i  to 21  inches,  by  half  inches do.. 

Collars,  mule,  15  to  lO^  inches,  by  half  inches do. . 

Currycombs, tinned  iron, 8  bars do.. 
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under  advertitement  of  June  2,  2894,  far  fumiehing  suppliee,  etc. — Coutinned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HABNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC. 
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17.00 

20.00 
17.25 

10.50 
17.00 

34 

• 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 

.02 
1.15 

L35 

L75 

1.95 

.00 
L18 
L60 
2.00 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
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Ahatraoi  of  proposals  received  and  eontraoU  awarded  in  San  FrancUeOf  Cal^ 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  caiee 
SADDLBS,  HARKESS.  LEATHER,  £TC.--Contiimed. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
88 

39 
40 
41 
42 


CLAJB8  No.  U. 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATUEB,  BTO.— OOntdnaod. 


Halters doa. 


Hames,  Concord,  siae  18  and  20  inches,  wood, 
short  clip pairs. 

Harness,  double,  Concord  hames: 

Complete,  with  breeohiug sets. 


Complete,  withont  breeching do. . . 

Plow,  with  back  band  and  collars do. . . 

Harness,  single do... 


Knives,  saddlers' dot.. 

Leather : 

Calfskin lbs.. 

Harness  (15  to  22  pounds  per  side) do. . . 


Kip  (about  5-pound  sides) do. . 

Lace,  per  pound sides. 

Sole,  hemlock lbs. 

Sole,  oak do.. 

Rings: 
B 


reeohing,  malleable    iron,  X  C,  If-inoh, 

gross 

Halter gross.. 

Rosettes,  nickel-plate: 

liinch do... 

2-inch do... 

Saddles No.. 

Snaps,  harness,  X  C: 

{•inch gross.. 

I-inch do... 

l^lnch do... 

Spots,  silvered,  1-inch do... 


1 

i 

s 

9 

V 


lo 


*24 

105 
•4 

4-19 

955 

9,509 

395 

31 

935 
l,e40 


1 
1 


9-19 
9-19 

5 


■P 


S 


a 

I 

m 

1 
s 


I 


s 

B 

i 


To  be  delirered  in  San  Franciaeo.  I 


r.45 

7.45 
8.60 


20.95 
17.45 

9.97 

9.45 
10.45 


.59 

.99^ 

.18i 

.34 
.45 


.17^ 


&25 
6.00 

9.99 

9.19 

3.45 

.98 


8.00 
9.00 
2.15 
2.25 


19.50 
20.40 

16.25 
16.85 


11.00 
10.50 

9.99 


!i^ 


.49 


1.39 

Lao 

1.49 

9.99 
3.99 

8.75 


8.25 
8.40 
6.40 


7.9e 
11.99 


( 


90.89 
2L79 

90.48  I 
17.45  I 
16w89  , 
17.09  I 

16.49  > 

10.68  I 

13.49 

13.40 

1L99 


2H 


-m 


L49 
L24 


2.49 

4.89 


I 


^89 
2.49 
8.84 


*  Purchased  from  the  Albuquerque  Indian  SohooL 
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unier  adverti$cntcHt  of  June  1, 1894,  for  furMshing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

ai  which  contraoto  have  been  awarded.] 

SADPLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Contiiiaed. 


• 

3 

« 

•*< 

o 

• 
• 

i 

3 

6 

• 

m 
"o 

o 

o 
8 

i 
1 

es 

1 

PC 

• 

• 
M 

a 

1 

J 

fi 

To  be  delirered  in  San  Fraooiaco. 

a 
1 

7.98 

7.90 

2 
3 

4 

.75 
.33 

■ 

ft 

• 

6 

21.80 
22.30 

17.88 
18.38 

9.90 
12.50 

9.00 
12.50 
13.35 

3.00 

2L35 
19.85 

17.45 
15.90 

9.48 

9. 03 

12.45 

10.85 

1 

7 

1 
1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

i                                                      

t 

( 

15 
Iff 

22.50 

17 
18 
19 

.453 

.430 

.2385 

.2140 

.1704 

.42 

.38 

.43 

.399 

20 
21 
?2 

.22 

.20* 

.37 
.3ft 

.219 

( 

.28 
.24 
.21 
.45 
.35 
.85 
.36 
.90 

............. 

23 
24 
25 

.45 

.80 

a.  10 

28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

.30 

.17 

.182 

.101)2 
.1835 

.223 

1 
1 

.18 

1.75 
1.25 

32 
38 
34 

.95 



8.00 
4.50 
8.25 

1 

35 

..............  ...••..•....•.) -  -- 

' 

36 

'..!!!..  .  1 "  L.  ." 

37 

1 

38 

2.39 
2.50 
3.08 
1.00 

2.  ir» 

39 

.-..-•.....-.        *>■••«                  -       .    a    «   •    • 

2.28 

;;'.r  " ::::':::: 

40 

3.76 

" 

41 

•    •••••••••••••       •    •    •    M^t^V^    •   •     •    •    • 



42 

i 

INT  94— VOL  II- 


62 


a  Square  Cett. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frandsc^^  CcLj 

[Note.— FigQTM  in  large  type  denoio : 
8ADDLBS,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  BTC.-Contlnued. 


I 


Claib  No.  11. 

BADDUBS,  HABMiaS,  LBATBBB,  BTa— OOntlimed. 


t 

I 

m 

t 

§ 

B 

at 


2 
3 

4 


5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

u 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

38 
37 


SnroioglM. 


.dos. 


Wuc,  AfHoMk: 

Sftddlen* Ibt. 

ShoemAken* do.. 

ShoeniAkert',  small  balls. .* balls.. 

Additional  for  Salem  SehooL 

Bookies,  trace,  l|-inch,  malleable  iron,  double  grip pairs. 

Hemes,  Concord,  no  clip : 

Low  top do.. 


High  top. 
Leather: 


Welt 


.do., 
.side. 


Kip,  oil  grain lbs. 

String side. 

dos. 


Ornaments,  filled 


&;■ 


Osborne  patent  adjustable  creasing  wheel,  lower  iron  for  Rsndall  machine  Uook  and 
ware No.. 

Parallel  bench  rise,  5-inch do... 

Rings,  harness,  8-inoh dos.. 

Skirting,  for  saddles lbs.. 

Skin: 

Pebbled  goat,  black,  heavy dos.. 

Sheep,  shaved  for  ficing do... 

Snape,  breast  strap,  l^inoh do... 

Stirrups,  2 by  2i  inches pairs.. 

Tacks,  2|  to 20  ounce,  assorted papers.. 

Thread,  namess,  Barbonrs  or  equal ^ lbs.. 

Trees,  saddle,  assorted dos.. 

For  shoe  shop. 


Nails: 
In 
Brass 


Iron,  30 pounds  eaeh,  |snd| #*««%. 

Brass,  clinch,  4|  to  6 
BiTcts,  tubular,  A*uieh. 


Inch,  4|  to  8,  assorted 4m««. 


.lbs. 
.do.. 
..11. 


9A 


lO 


I 

1 
9 


1 
1 
9 


4 
19 


io 

1 


1 


NoTB.— See  also  Class  No.  17,  Hardware. 
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tmder  adwrlii$emmi  of  June  1, 1894,  far  fitmishing  auppliea,  elo.— don tinded. 

at  which  oontraots  hAve  been  awarded.] 

8ADDLBS,  HAJLNBSS,  LBATHER,  ETC.— Contiiiiied. 


I 

i 


Pi 


i 


I 


i 


i 


To  be  deUvexed  in  San  Franciaeo. 


1.46 
2.40 
S.40 

.08 

.08 

••A3 


.84 
2.25 


.97 


17.40 
8.90 
•3ft 
.34 

.10 


•eo 


2.70 

1.27 

^••ft 

•OS 
.08 

a.55 


.00 
.00 


9.40 

.16 
.26 

ll.ftO 


.10 
•94 

.24 


.48 

.844 

.08 


.05 

.78 

10.00 

18.25 

36.ftO 


2.60 


2.60 


.20 
10.00 


2.40 
2.90 


.12 

.12 

•  .68 


b.lU 
a.  10 
.10 

.87 

.861 


!^ 


6.40 
.88 
.50 


.60 
14.00 


LOO 
2.60 


a.76 


10 


86 


.86 
•ftO 

2.75 


•9ft 


15.00 


.50 
.12 

.08 
.76 

24.00 


1.08 

.3805 
L74 


JMO 

.2886 

16.48 
3.7ft 


8.00 

4.00 

11.7ft 

16.26 
.16 


.89 


.094 


.07 
•991 


2 

8 

4 


6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
28 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
88 
34 
85 

80 
87 
88 


•Per  100. 


h  1  loop  j^Mumed. 


allooptliiiied. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETORY  OF   THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FraneUeo,  C^,f 

[NoTB.—  Figures  in  large  type  denote  latM 
AGRICULTURAL  mPLEMENTS. 


I 

S 


1 
2 


4 
6 
0 
7 

8 


10 
11 
12 
18 
U 


15 
16 


17 

18 


10 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 
81 

32 
83 

84 


35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


1 

Class  No.  12. 

▲GBICULTinUL  IMPLEMENTS. 

•^      t 

• 

u 
a 

s 

•** 

i 

• 

M    ' 

1 

• 

S.  J.  Conger. 

J.E.  Allison. 

• 

a 
fas 

3 

• 

• 

P 

• 

n 

"a 
S 

°    ! 

To  be  delivered  In  San  Francisco. 

Angers,  post  hole,  O-inoh  .  t doz. . 

Axle  grease,  of  2  dozen  boxes  each,  per 
dozen oases.. 

Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2^  bushels,  not 
less  than  12  pounds  per  dozen doz . . 

Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes, 
packed  In  cases doz. . 

Cultivators,  l-horse,  iron  frame,  5  blades, 
with  wheel No.. 

Cultivator,  walking,  24iorse do . . . 

Diggers,  post  hole,  steel  blade,  iron  han- 
dle, or  two  steel  blades  with  t  wo  wood 
handles  .,t, No.. 

lA 

37 

6A 
ffl 

3 

41 
6 
il 

S»7A 
9A 



1 

•<»S 

! 

a3.00 
17.00 

3.20 

C3.1D 

2.50 

1 

3.00 
18.00 

'  "*    1 

ft. 78 

I 

irnnnincr  mill  A do. . 

1 

1" " 

1 

Feed  cutter do... 

Forks,  hay.  c.  s.,  5|-foot  handles,  packed 
lnca«eA: 

3  oval  tines doz.. 

4  oral  tines <io- . . 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  long  handles,  pack- 
ed In  cases: 

4  oval  tines doz.. 

5  oval  tines,  strapped  ferrule  .  .do. . . 

ICandles  (sample  of  1  dozen  required), 
packed  in  cases: 
Ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  all  white. doz.. 

Hayfork,  54 feet do... 

Pick,  36-iuon,  No.  1 do... 

Handles,  plow: 

Left-hand do... 

Riffht-hand - do... 

".'.V  V .  .".'.'.'J 

•••••  "••( 

_^) 1 

..... ...1-     

4A 

144 

1 
MA 

1 
1 

1 

79 

37A 
6 

d 

7 
9 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

2.75 
2.75 

........ 1 

Harrow,  disk,  steel  frame,  16  disks.  16- 
inoh No . . 

37.75 

.03 
7.00 

86.00   

30.00 

Harrow  teeth,  square,  §  by  10  Inches, 
headed lbs.. 

Harrows,  40  teeth,  ft  by  10  inches,  head> 
ed,  with  drawbar  and  devices  . .  .No. . 

Hoes,  c.  8. : 

Garden,  solid  shank,  8-inch doz. . 

Grub,  oval  eye.  No. 2 do... 

Planters*,  solid  shank,  8- inch  ..do... 

• 

1 

j         Plan  ters',  10>inch,  with  eye do . . . 

Knives,  hay do . . . 

Machines,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  neck 
yoke  complete,  with  2  doz.  extra  sees. : 
Mowing No.. 

Reaping do... 

Machine,  thrashing,  mounted,  cylinder 
to  be  not  less  than  24  Ins.,  with  6-horse 
power,    stacker,  singletrees,  double- 
trees, neck  yoke,  and  all  necessary 

belting  and  fixtures,  complete No. . 

• 

uo.oo 

/42.50 
70.00 

6.05 

; 1 

36.00 
68  50 

^86.00 
/65.00 

1 

1 

•  Bids  on  8  only.  b  Bids  on  21  only. 

«  Bids  on  10  dozen  only. 


0  Bids  on  45  on^. 
/6-foot  out. 


d  Bids  on  17  •«•%. 
^4|-fbotoat. 
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under  odverHsement  of  June  /,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  efc— Continiied. 
at  which  oontrftota  hAve  been  Awarded.] 

AGRICULTUBAL  IMPLKHE^iTS. 


I 


hi 
I 


4, 


I. 


I 


Si 


6 


c3 


I 


S 

o 
53 


To  be  deUveied  in  San  Franoiaco. 


.75 
2.  OS 


.85 


80 
85 


1.77 
1.50 
1.36 


LOS 
1.53 


7.ffO 


1.35 


8.70 
5.40 


4.20 
4.55 
6.75 


1.O0 


L85 


8.40 


X60 

4.00 

3.80 

S.1IO 


.88 
.99 


2.78 

3.44 

15.00 

17.60 

20.00 


A  41. 00 
t41.00 
42.50 
45.00 
78.00 


i 


70 


1.25 


9.50 
.70 


d2.00 


5.80 
7.25 


5.25 
7.30 

1.85 


1.45 


«3.60 

7.00 
4.50 
2.50 

5.50 
7.50 


1.00 
.05 
.87 
.85 
.  66 

3.50 
9.69 


I 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 


9 
10 
19.95     11 

I  12 

I  13 


.65  !  U 


13.90 
6.00 


5.10 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 
20 


8.30 
4.09 

6.00     21 
6.40     22 


1.82 
L12 

.00 

1.25 

1.40 

.98 

3.59 
3.59 

40.00 
•9tll 


9.59 

2.80 
3.89 

3.45 
3.90 
4.00 
5.50 


I  23 
24 

!  25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
80 

81 
32 

33 

34 

35 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


86.75     43 


49.99 

44.00 

•8.99 


44 

45 
46 

47 


679.99  ,  48 


k 4  feet  3  incbea;  outs  fornished.       i  4  feet  6  inches;  onta  fornitlied.       J  5  feet;  cuta  furnished. 

k  6  feet ;  cats  ftarnished .  { 4<foot  6  inch  oat. 


I  982  REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE   IljPrBRIOR. 

Ahstraot  of  proposals  reoeiMd  and  oontraets  awarded  •»  Smm  Fram<3iaeo,  C«I-, 

[IS'on.—FigiirM  In  large  tjpe  deaoie: 
AGRICULTT7BAL  IMPLEMENTS— Co&tfaiiied. 


I 


2 

3 

4 

6 

0 
7 
8 


9 

10 
U 

12 
18 

U 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
38 
84 


85 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 

44 
45 
40 


Class  No.  12. 
AOMOUi/ruRAit  ocPLBMBMTS— oontixiiied. 


Mattooke,ftx,e.s d®»-- 

Pioka,  earth,  steel  pointed,  assorted, 5  to  6  ponnds do... 

Flows,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share : 

10-lnoh ..........•....-•••••'•No.. 

11-Inch ^o--- 

18-inoh do... 

14-inoh .......do... 

Flows,  breaking,  with  rolling  ooalter,  gauge  wheel,  and  extra 
ahure: 

12-inch .No.. 

18-iDoh do... 

14-inch do.^^ 

Flows,  shovel,  with  iron  beams : 

Double do... 

Sinsle do... 

Bakes,  hay : 

snlky,  not  less  than  20  teeth: do... 


Wood,  10  or  12  teeth,  2  bows doi.. 

Bakes, malleable  iron, handled,  12  teeth do... 

Scoops,  grain,medinm quality,  No.  4,  in  bundles, extra  tied.do. . . 
Scytnes, grass, assorted, 86  to  40  inch, packed  in  cases — do... 

Scythe  snaths do.. 

Scythe  stones do... 

Seed  drills, for  garden  use «. No.. 

Shovels,  steel,  not  less  than  65  pounds  per  dosen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied: 
Long-handled,  No.  2,  round  point doa.. 


Short-handled,  No.  2, square  point do... 

Sickles,  grain,  No.  8 do... 

Spades,  steel,  No.  3,  not  less  than  00  pounds  per  dosen.  In 
Dundles,  extra  tied : 
Long-handled ••• doa.. 


Short-handled do.. 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do. 


Wheelbarrows; 

All  iron.  No.  4,  tubular  or  equal No. 

Garden,  medium  aiae do^. 


i 
1 

I 


9i 


§ 


s 


IS 

149 

3 
99 
9Q 


13 

3 

13 

3 

9 


To  be  deUTttred  a 
F^wiciaco. 


40A 

tit 

19 

17 

3 


49 


8. 80 


•  7.1 
1L< 


15.00 


tA 


1»A 

lO 

•  8AI 


91     ..« 


lis 


Nan.— For  Fenoa  Wire  and  other  Agrlonltnral  Artiolaa,  tea  daaa  Va.  17.  Hard' 
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under  advertUemeni  of  June  1, 1894,  far  fumUhing  eupplies,  eto, — Contiiiaed. 

ftt  which  oontnustB  have  been  Awarded.] 

AGKICULTIJRAL  DCPLBMEHTS-Continaed. 


1 

• 

1 

6 

< 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

f 

1 

1 

To  be  delivered  io  San  Francisco. 

1 

5.49 
4.80 

0.59 
6.76 
4.60 

4.06 

a.d5 

3.90 

8.00 
6.80 
8.63 
0.50 
10.75 

12.00 

1 

1 
i 

2 
8 

6.1IO 

7.45 
».45 
9.45 

10.45 
10.95 
11.45 

2.40 
il.OO 

15.60 

4 

5 
6 



7 

..............  .............. 

8 

0 

( 

12.50     10 

*****      •••••••  •j  •••••••••••  •      • 

18  60  !  11 

12.00 
9.35 

2.25 

16.00 

1.80 

12 

18 

»3L00 

19.00 
10.75 
20.00 
20.75 

14 

2.15 

1.78 

5.50 
4.20 

6.15 
.34 

X60 

02.00 
f.40 
4.00 

4.50 

.S9 

15 
16 

1.80  1  10 
2.00  >  20 

5.52 

5.45  ,  21 

3.98     22 

4.50     23 
6. 10  1  24 

.84     25 

6.09 

6.10     20 

3.00 

8.06 
8.25 
8.70 

8.05 
6.70 
5.25 

^ 

4.50 
6.50 
8.50 

aoo 

4.60 
1.79 

4.60 
6.00 
6.50 

5.00 
5.50 

8.00 

4U85 
9.75 

8.50     27 

8.70  1  28 
5.00  ,  29 
6.00     30 
8.60     31 

3.80     32 

0.00     33 
8.00  i  34 

3.50 

8.90 

6.00 

0.00 

3.50 

85 

36 

87 

38 

!  89 

8.90     40 

0.00     41 

6.59     42 

7.80 

4.96 
2.89 
8.00 

'43 
44 

45 

46 

6  10  feetk  26  teeth. 


«25ealj. 
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AbHrad  of  propo$aU  received  4md  eoniracU  awarded  in  Sam  Frameieeo,  CaX^ 

[KoTB.— liffnrM  in  favge  $jpe  denote 
OLASS,  OILS,  AKD  PAINTS. 


1 
2 

8 

4 
6 
c 
7 
8 
0 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
38 
84 
35 
36 
37 
88 
30 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 


Class  Ko.  14. 
oulse.  oils,  akd  paihts. 


Borftx Ibe.. 

Clirome  yellow,  in  oil,  in  1  snd  2  pound  tine,  oeeed  .do. . 
Oleae.  window : 

8  by  10 bozee. 

Oby  12 box. 

8|>y  18 do.. 

0byl5 do.. 

10  by  12 boxes.. 

10  by  13 box.. 

10  by  14 boxes.. 

10  by  10 do... 

10  by  18 do... 

12  by  14 do... 

12  by  10 do... 

]2byU do... 

12  by  28 .' do... 

12  by  86 do... 

14  by  20 do... 

16  by  22 do... 

16  by  24 box.. 

Glaxiers*  glass cniterfi No.. 

Glae,  csrpenters*,  niediam  quality lbs. . 

Japan,  inoens,  cased galls.. 

Lampblaok,  in  l-ponnd  papers lbs. . 

Lead,  red,  standard  qoallt)',  dry,  not  over  100  pounds 

i n  a  keg  or  box lbs . . 

Lead,  wfalte,  in  oil,  pore  and  best,  not  oyer  100  ponuds 

in  a  keg lbs. 

Ocher,  ^M;belle,    in   oil,  in   1  and    2pound   tins, 

cased lbs. 

Oil,  bamess,  in  cans,  cased galls. 

OIL  kerosene,  water- white,  flaahinA  point  above  115*^ 
^.  by  the  standard  instraments  of  the  State  boards 
of  health  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  in  5-gallon 
tin  cans,  cased  (samples  of  1  gallon  required) .galls. . 

OH, in  cans, cased: 

Lard, good  quality do... 


8 


Linseed,  boiled do. 

Linseed,  raw do . 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude do. 

Neafs-foot do. 


Oil,  sewing  machine bottles. 


t 


lOO 

T 

1 

1 

1 

33 

1 

36 

39 

T 

1ft 

19 

9 

3 

9 

JO 

9 

1 

11 
31 
14 

40 

J,900 

6,950 

194 

37 


•,63ft 

493 

565 

905 

305 

19 

164 


I 


I 

td 


S 


I 

t 


I 

I 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Fraaoiaoo. 


.16 

.50 
.00 
.12 

.06 

.06 


•M* 


AM 


.70 

.TO 

.67 


L40 


.75 
.65 


.00 
.60 

.10 

.061 

.06 

.66 


.63 

.50 

.18 
.76 

.74 

.70 
.67 
.16 
.77 

.73 

.70 

.85 

.65 

.05 

.00 

KoTB.— All  glass  must  be  Eafltom  or  New  York  olaasifloation.  **A"  quality. 
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under  adverUaemmii  of  June  1, 1894,  forfwmUiMng  9upplie§,  etc, — Continued. 

at  whtoh  eontnets  haye  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS.  Utn>  PAIKTS. 


i 

i 

1 

1 

• 

M 

• 
• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

% 

f 

cS 

• 

8 

• 

S 

m 

1 

. 

a 
a 
a 
P   • 

1 

• 

< 

• 

1 

.a 

i 

a 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

.13 

.17 

/2.05 

2.06 

2.06 

2.06 

2.05 

2.06 

2.05 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

S.40 

2.40 

2.40 

d.00 

2.40 

2.40 

•           2.40 

8.70 
.08} 
.76 

.124 

.064 

.00 

.08 
.60 

.070 

.08 

1 

1 

.19 

aiuir 

&2.40 

•i.Ar 

62.40 
al.AT 

&2.40 
a  1.37 

62.40 
al.5T 

62.40 
a  1.37 

62.40 
a  1.37 

62.40 

62.88 
al.M3 

62.88 
a  1.83 

62.88 

•  1.83 
62.88 

•  1.83 
6  2.88 

•  1.83 
62.88 

•  9.43 
63.60 

•  1.83 
6  2.88 

•  1.83 
62.88 

•  1.83 
62.88 
3.90 

.08 
.50 

.08i 

.06 

.06 

.074 
.60 

.166 

.671 

.60 

.70 

.67 

e.l3 
.65 

«.57 

2 

a1.03 
62.28 
al.93 
62.28 
a  1.93 
62.28 
al.03 
62.28 
al.03 
62.28 
al.03 
62.28 
al.03 
62.28 
a'l.'lT* 
62.  UO 
a  2. 2.1 
62.  UO 
a  2. 25 
62.00 
a  2. 25 

8 

4 
6 

G 
7 

8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

16 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

62.60 
a  2. 25 
6  2.  GO 
a  2.  •_'.*» 

24 
25 

20 
27 

62.  «W 
a  2. 25 
62.60 
0  2.25 
62.00 
a  2. 25 

'28 
20 

80 
31 

32 
83 

62.00 
a  2. 25 
62.00 

34 
35 

30 
37 

38 

m •*•••• *« • 

30 

40 
41 

.00 
.06 

•0393 
4>343 

42 

43 

44 

.29 
.40 

.161 

0.72 

d.83 

.70 

.07 

.14 
.60 

.06 

45 

46 

47 

.80 

.72 
.69 

.iGk 

.72 
.05 

.73 

48 

.70 

.08 

40 
50 

51 

:::;:::;:::::::::::: 

y 

52 

1 

" 

''.[''''' 

53 
54 
55 

.033*           -031          .OSft 

•  "-■ 

— 

a  Single  thick.  6  Double  thick. 

«  Per  doeen. 


c  In  6-j;Al1on  tins.  d  In  l-gallon  tins. 

/Bids  on  16^ance  glasa. 
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e 

s 


2 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

:» 

34 
35 
36 
37 
:f8 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Ah$iraoi  of  propo§aU  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  San  F^noieeo,  Cal^ 

[NoTB.~Fi|^TM  in  Urge  tjft  denote  rates 
0LASS,  OILS,  AXD  PAINTS-Contiiiiied. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  Ain>  PAiNTt— noDtinacd. 


PAiiit,roor,inoaii8,OMed galls.. 

Peper: 

Bnilding lbs.. 

Tarred, packed  la  crates, strapped do... 

Pitch do. 

Putty,  in  5  and  10  pound  tins,  cased do. . . 

Resin do... 

Turpentine, in  cans, cased galls.. 

T7ra  oer,  bnmL  in  oil,  ground,  in  1  and  2  lb.  tins,  cased ...  .lbs . 
y  amish,  copal,  cased : 

1-gaUonoans gaUs. 

5-galloncans • do.. 

Wbiting lbs. 

AddiHonal/or  tehooU. 
Glass,  window: 

12  by  18 boxes. 

12  by  20 box. 

12  by  32 do.. 

14  by  15 boxes. 

14  by  18 do.. 

14  by  36 do.. 

15  by  18 do.. 

15  by  28 do.. 

16by»0 do.. 

15  by  36 box. 

l6byU do.. 

24  by  81 do.. 

24  by  85 do.. 

24  by  86 boxes. 

26  by  31 box. 

26 by  85 do.. 

26  by  36 boxes. 

28  by  86 do.. 


I 


990 
9,000 

780 

40 

331 

18 
t4A 


I 


S 

I 


To  be  delivered  in 
Prancisoo. 


.65 


.47 


.60 
.70 
.50 
.60 
•09 


.03 

.01) 
.47 


.56 
.01 


9 
9 
9 

1 
t 
1 
I 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 


NOTK.— All  glass  must  be  Eastern  New  fork  dassification,  **  A"  quality. 
•  Single  thick. 
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Mmder  adwrH$ement  f^  June  i,  1894 f  for  furnishing  8upplie$,  ote. — Continued. 

mt  whieh  oontnteto  bare  been  Awarded.] 

OLA88,  OILS,  AND  PAIKTS-Coiitfaiiied. 


4 

e 

s 

a 
i 

s 

1 

• 

(4 

m 

1 

• 

1 

i 

§ 

• 

i 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisoo. 

.00 

.62 

1 

.OSi 
.034* 

2 

3 

•Oft 

.04 
.02i 
.48 
11* 

.85 
.76 
.Oli 

2.40 
S.40 
8.00 
2.40 
2.40 
t.00 
2.40 
8.00 

• 

i 

J»3k 
.09 

.47 
.08 

.89 

.70 

.01 

•  1.83 

52.88 

•  1.83 
52.88 

•9.43 
5  3.60 

•  1.83 
52.88 

•  1.83 
52.88 

•  9.43 
53.60 

•  1.S3 
52.88 

•9.43 
53.00 

•9.43 
53.60 

•  9.ft4i 
53.70 

•  1.83 
52.88 

•  9.81 
54.16 

•  9.81 
5  4.16 

•  9.81 
54.16 

•  9.81 
54.16 

•  9.97 
54.40 

•9.97 
54.40 

•  9.97 
54.40 

5 

6 

.50 

.46 

7 

8 

Q 

10 
11 

12 
18 

•2.25 
52.60 

•  2.25 
52.60 
•2.80 
53.24 
•2.25 
52.60 

•  2  25 
52.60 

•  2.80 
53.24 

•  2.26 
52.60 

•  2.80 
53.24 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

V2 

23 

'M 

25 

26 

27 

28 

?0 

8.00                     112.80 

30 

8.35 
8.00 
8.70 

58.24 

•  2.83 
58.30 

•  2.25 
52.60 

•  3.05 
5S.75 

31 

32 

33 

34 

:i5 

30 

37 

3.70  1                a3.d5 

'                 53.75 

8.70  1                 a3.05 

:m 

30 

40 

8.70 
8.90 
8.00 
3.00 

53,75 

•  3.05 
53.75 

•  3.10 
53.96 
•3.16 
53.06 

•  3.16 
58.96 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

KoTB.-  See  aUo  Claas  17,  Hardwaia. 
#  Double  thick. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  Sam  FraueUcOf  CaL, 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  ^p* 
BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES.  TIN.  TIXWABE.  ETC. 


2 

8 

4 
6 
6 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
BO 
31 
32 

38 
84 

85 
36 

87 
38 
89 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

47 


Class  No.  15.* 
brass  and  iron  kettles,  tin.  tmware,  etc. 


fioUen,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottmn,  siee  21  by  11  by 

12  inches,  iron  drop  bandies,  riveted,  No.  8 dnz . . 

Buckets,  water,  galvanised  iron,  oorragated  bottoms,  4 
giUlon.  follsiee dos.. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch do.., 

Cans,  kerosene,  l-sallon,  comniou  top do. . . 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and 
handle: 

2-qaart do... 

4-quart do... 

O-quart do... 

Coffbe  mills : 

Iron  hopper  box do... 

Side,  large do... 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds No. . 

Caps,  full  sice,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle: 
Pint dot.. 

Quart do... 

Dippers,  water,  ftill  else,  long  iron  handles,  riveted: 

Vquart do... 

2-quart do... 

FunnelR,  full  size,  plain  tin : 

1-quart do... 

2-quart do... 

Kettles,  brass: 

2gallon No.. 

5-gallon do... 

Kettleo,  camp  nests  of  three,  7, 11.  andl  4  quarts: 

Galvanized  iron,  reclipped,  strapped  bottom ;  or  wrought 
steel  hollow  ware,  not  less  than  16  Stubb^s  gauge.nest. . 

Plain  iron,  strapped  bottom nests.. 

Kettles,  galvanized  mm : 

7-quart doz.. 

11-quart do... 

14-quart do... 

Kettles,  granite  iron,  with  covers.  6-gallon  capacity ..  .No.. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety doz. . 

Match  safes,  Japanned  iron,  selfclosine.  medium  sise.do. . . 
Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned.  lull  size: 

10.qnart do... 

14-quart do... 

Pans,  bread,  sheet- iron: 

14  by  20  inches do... 

18  bv  22  inches do... 

Pans,  fall  size,  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  retinned: 

l-quart do... 

2-quart : do... 

Pans,  dish,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned: 

12-qnart do... 

18-qnart do... 

Pans: 

Dust, Japanned,  heavy do... 

Pry,  No.   4.   full   size,    wrought   Iron,    polishiid;  or 
wrought  steel,  not  less  than  14  Stubb's  gauge  ..^os.. 


1 
t 

9 


8ft 
38A 

1 
6-19 

9 
14 

0 
ft 

9 
9-19 

9 
1 

ol 
9 

1 

1* 

9 

13 

l-H 

'J* 

9 
1 


§ 


s 


To  be  delivered  in  Sm 
Fran«isoo. 


3 
13 

8 

4A 


X80 
8.60 
7.20 
.60 
2.  GO 


L75 
2.25 
AOO 

3.00 

;i0.50 


•49 

.50 
•OO 

.56 
.67 

.60 
.90 

1.09 
l.Tft 


7.00 

a5o 

.59 

.36 

.48 
2.30 
4.00 

.73 

LIO 

L50 
1.93 


IS.  61 


re 


1.75 
3.70 


.44 


.50 


L25 

.76 

2.50 

8.00 

4 

5.25 

4«39 

I 

8.75 

1.25 
3.93 

L75 

9.SO 


t.9S 

X59 

La 


*  Bids  for  steel  hollow  ware  will  also  be  received :  also  for  enamelfwt  wara. 
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under  advertisement  of  June  If  1894,  far  furniehing  eupplies,  etc. — ContinQed. 

at  whicb  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BKASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC. 


Alonzo  A.  Watkins. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

< 

• 

s 
"S 

S 

■ 

s 

s 
1 

4 

• 

§ 

s 

•3 

M 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisca 

S 
1 

1  ~ 

1 

12.50 

8.50 
3.75 

13.00 
2.10 

• 

1 

2.90 
8.45 

.30 
L89 

8.50 

2 

3 

****** 

.58 

\ 

2.00 

1.80 

1.35 

i.ro 

8.25 

4.00 

4.50 
5.50 
8.00 

« 

1.50 

1.00 

3.tl9 

4.50 

8.76 

7 

1 ,.... 

• 

8 
0 

10 

1 

8.72 
4.74 
9.48 

4.10 
8.00 

3.65 
10.00 

2.75 

11 
11.00     12 

16.00 

13 

14 

17.50     1* 

.45 

•      .40 
.45 

......•••..«.. 

16 

17, 

18 

10 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

1.00 
2.25 

'        1  .      ... 

4S 

1 



.  -         -        ._  . 

3.40 
4.95 
5.00 



..««••••...*. 

' 

27 

28 

29 



30 

4.00 

3.G4 

8.60 

3.48 

31 

- 

.84 

1.78 
2.44 

82 
*** 

1 
1 

33 

...    . 

34 

5.50 
8.50 

.55 

.70 

3.T5 

1.25 

. 

85 

( 

86 
37 

1 

— ............ .... 

1 

• 

38 
89 

2.15 
2.50 
3.00 

.75 
1.50 

1 

40 
41 

•••••••      • 

42 
43 

.79 

44 

1.68 

LOO 

46 
46 

47 

a  Not  awarded  plain  kettles  as  described  next  below  taken  instead. 
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Ahairaot  ofpropo9al$  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Sam  FramcUea,  CaLf 

[Note.— Figures  In  Urg%  type  denoto : 
BBASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES.  TIN,  TINWABE,  ETC.— ContiAiied. 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 
18 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 

29 
80 
81 
82 
33 

84 
36 


36 
37 

88 


Class  No.  15. 

BBASS  AHD  IBON  KSTTLIS,  TOT,  TIHWABS,  BTC.— OOntinaed. 


Pans,  tin,  ftill  slae,  sUmped  Un,  retinned: 

2-qiiart dos. 

4^aart do.. 

6^nart do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin.  9-inoh: 

Jelly,  baking  deep do.. 

Dinner ...do.. 

Pic do.. 

Scoops,  grooers',  hand: 

No.  40 do.. 

Shears,  tinners* : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No. 

Hand,  No.  7 do.. 

Hand,  No.  9 do.. 

Solder,  medinm  quality lbs. 

Soldering  irons,  each  per  pair: 

Impounds pairs. 

2  pounds do.. 

Spoons,  tinned  iron,  heavy: 

BiMting  14-inoh,  forged  ^ dos. 

Table do.. 

Tea do.. 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  copper  bottom . .  .dos. 
Tin,  sheet,  IC.  charcoal,  briglit: 

10  by  14  inches ^ box. 

12  by  12  inches boxes. 

10  by  14  inches box., 

12  by  24  inches do.. 

Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches 
dos 

Wash  tubs,  galvanizedircm,  in  nests  of  three  siaes,  one  eaoh, 
19|  inch««,  21^  incnes,  and  23|  Inches  diameter,  by 
lOl  inches  deep,  inside  measure;  with  corrugated  bot> 
torn,  heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rima,and  fiiMvydrop 
handles ,. — dos. 

Zinc,  sheet,  86  by  84  inches,  Ko.9 lbs. 

*  No  award. 
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8 
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9 
11 
3ff 


1« 
5M» 


9A 

1 


1 

•J 
104 


9 

13 
61 


*^ 

1 
3 

1 
1 
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•A 


1»1»A 


1 

.a 
•3 

n 


m 
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To  be  delivered  ia 
Fnuudsoo. 


.35 

.ff9 

.55 

•81 

'     .70 

l.«4 

.25 
.29 


2.48 


3.90 

L75 
LOS 
.13 


.56 

.72 

.46 
.25 


.It 


•  2.M 

7.00 

7.00 
8.00 

LM 
.84 


T.OO 


l.» 


1.65 


.11 


•ir 


•u 


.87 
1.65 


»6Li 

•7.1 
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under  adveriUement  of  June  1,  1894,  for  fumiahi/^g  euppUes,  etc. — Continaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BBA8S  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN,  TINWARE,  ETC.— Continaed. 


• 

a 

• 

a 

e 

1 

cS 

• 
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1 

n 

i 

i 

• 
• 

8 

e 

a 

9 

a 

• 

1 

! 

1 
1 

c 
S 

To  be  deUvered  in  San  Francisco. 

a 

e 

.00 

.87 

1.20 

.30 

.60 
LOO 

.75 
L25 

.45 

1 

2 

1 

4 
5 

6 
7 

1 "" 
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2.88 

2.50 
2.60 
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12 
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14 
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.75 

.134 

.70 
.85 

L30 

.75 
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^..... ......... 

.13 

.30 

.40 

.134   17 
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( 

.4 

•7SI 

.45 

.10 
.20 
.85 
.07 
.11 
.20 

18 
10 

20 

.48 
.17 
.42 
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.20 
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.15 
.08 

.44 

.48 

.23 
.24 
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.20 

22 

23 
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25 

26 
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7.00 
7.00 
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« 
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31 

82 
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.056 
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7.25 
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7.00 
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84 

85 

.07 

86 
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a  No  copper  bottom. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  o/propo$al$  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FramcUco^  Coi.,  under 
tUement  of  June  1, 1894j  for  furnishing  suppUeSy  etc, — Cou tinned. 

[Note.— ^gores  in  large  type  denote  ratea  at  w1ii<?U  oontracta  bare  been  awarded.] 

STOVES.  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


I  Class  No.  10. 

I     STUVCS,  aCLLOW  WABU,  PIPR,  UTC. 
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Caldron,  iron,  portable,  with  for* 
naco: 

20  gallonR  aotoal  capacity. .  .No. . 
40  gallons  actual  capacity . . .  do . . . 
00  gallons aotnal  capacity. . .do. . . 
Coal  scuttles,  lO-lnch,  galvanised, 

number 

Elbows,  stovepli»e,  4  pieces.  No.  20 
iron,  packea  in  cases:* 

Site  5-inoh No.. 

Site  6-inch do... 

SiBe7inch do... 


Ovens,  Dutch,  oast  iron,  deep  pat- 
tern, 12  inches  diameter  inside, 
crated No.. 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26,  Iron, 
out^  punched,  and  formed  to 
shape,  not  riveted;  nested  in 
bundles,  with  necessary  rivets, 
oratdd : 
5-inch joints.. 

0-inch do... 


7'inch do. 


Polish,  stove gross.. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  110  poinids No. . 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  130  pounds No.. 

32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  145];>onnds ^..No.. 

87  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  100  pounds No.. 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Frandsoo. 
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1 
1 
1 

10.04I 
17.00 
4ft.OO 

34 

80 

i»0 

.08 

«.io 

.20 

'4 

.00 

186 
l,ril6 
99 

.19 

.13 
.12 
.15 
.16 
.18 
8.00 
5.40 

90 

4.59 

93 

5.00 
7.00 

19 

<7.30 

14 

12.00 
8.99 

8.40 
18.00 


.99 


.17 


.10 
.18 
.17 


.50 


.08 

/.19 

.17 


d8.45 


(7  4.99 

^6.89 
8.25 


.10) 

.12} 
.14  I 


1 

% 


S 
7 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
8.12;  8.60  9.7^4.50   IS 


5.47 


4.8U 
6.00 
5.60 


3.2s 


4.80 
I 
A  9.89  , 

I 

0.25  - 
7.85 

8.20 


16 
17 

U 


19 
St 

n 


u 


*Bids  for  corrugated  elbows  will  also  be  considered. 

a  Crating  box  stoveip,  25  cents  each;  other  stoves,  50  cents  each. 

h  Crating,  25  cents  each  on  all  Steves. 

c  Crating  J  k»x  stoves  and  16- inch  heating  stoves,  25  cents  eaeh ;  other  stoves,  50  eonts  each. 

d  Per  doaen. 

« 119  awarded. 

/ 100  awarded. 

a  4  awarded. 

A  19  awarded. 

i  8  awarded. 

NoTB.— Bidders  are  also  requested  to  quote  prioea  for  stoves  onited. 
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Jhsiract  of  proposah  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  San  Francisco ,  Cat,,  vnder  adeer- 
tisement  of  June  1, 1894,  for  furnishing  euppliee,  «te.— Continued. 

[Mote.— Figures  in  large  typo  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC.— Continned. 


Class  No.  16. 

stoves,  hollow  vfarb,  pipe,  etc.- 
continued. 


a 

a 


8 


6 

7 
8 

0 

10 


Stoves,  cooking,  ooal,  with  iron  and 
tin  or  wroucht  steel  and  tin  fur- 
niture, complete:* 
7  inch,  oveos  not  less  than  16by 
16  by  10  inches,  to  weigh  not 
less  than  200  pounds  without 

lumiture No.. 

9-inch,  ovens  not  less  than  19  by 
19  by  12  inches,  to  weigh  not 
less  than  280  pounds  without 

furniture No,. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  with  iron 

and  tin  or  wroucht  steel  and  tin 

furniture,  complete  *  * 

7-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches ; 

oven  not  less  than  14  by  18  by 

12  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  225  pounds  without  fur- 
niture   No.. 

8- inch,  length  of  wood  24  inches ; 
oven  notless  than  19 by  20  by 

13  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  270  pounds  without  fur- 
niture   No.. 

9-inch,  length  of  wood  26  inches ; 
oven  not  less  than  21  by  22  by 

14  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  310  pounds  without  fur- 
niture   No.. 

Stoves  heating: 

Coal,  16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh 
not  less  than  175  pounds. No.. 

Wood,  sheet  iron,  32-iiich,  with 
outside  rods No. . 

Wood,  sheet  iron,  V7-inch,  with 
outside  rods No. .. 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  22 
inches  diameter,  24-inch  heavy 
steel  drum,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  285  pounds No.. 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


17.50 


20.50 


16.00 


18.00 


13.00 


33     al9.00  &15.0a 


11 

4 

3 
5 

3 


17.33 


33.44 


16.33 


19.20 


23.00   cir.dO  aDl.SO 


9.00 


11.50 


9.40 
14.75 

11.00 


12.25      11.90 


10.00 


22.20 


a 

is 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


a  5  awarded. 

&28  awarded. 

e  6  awarded. 

*  Note.— Furniture  for  B-intih  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and  oorer ; 
1  iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  spider ;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boner  and  cover, 
flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  0-quart,  ilat  copper 
bottom:  1  tin  tea  kettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch:  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans,  M  oy 
12, 1  round  pan,  stamped  tcxh  1|  and  J-quart;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  10  inches,  seamless. 
Furniture  for  other  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion. 

All  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of  IX  tin. 

Bach  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar  and  the 
other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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REPORT   OP   THE    SECRETARJT   OP   THE   INTERIOR, 


Abstraot  of  proposais  received  and  oontracis  awarded  xn  San  Franoiaoo,  Cal.,  under tietr- 
tisenient  of  June  1, 1804^  for  fumieUituj  eupplicSf  etc, — Continaed. 
[IfOTB.— Figaree  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  coutraot«  huve  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE. 
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10 
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21 

22 
23 


24 
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26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
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83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Class  No.  17. 
.hardwarb. 


Adses,  cast  eteelthonse  carpen- 
ter's, 4^-inch,  square  head, 
dosen 


Anvil,  wrought  iron,  steel  face, 
per  pound : 

140  pounds No., 

200  pounds do... 

Angers,  caststeel,  cut  with  nut : 

|-inoh • doz . 

t-incb....' do... 

1^4nch....... ......... do... 

l»-inch do . . 

2'inoh........... do. . 

Augers,c.B.,hollow.l-inch  .do. . 
Awls,  c.  8.,  assorted,  regular : 

Saddlers' „...dos 

Shoemakers',    shouldered, 

peg dos. 

Shoemakers',  sewing,  .do. . 

Axes,  ausorted,  8i|  to4|  pounds, 

Yankee    pattern,     inserted 

steel doz. 


Axes,  c.  s.,  hunters',  inserted 
steel,  handled doz. . 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality, 
pounds 
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To  be  dellTered  in  San  Francisco. 


BeilowB,  blacksmiths',  stand- 
ard: 
36-inch Ko.. 

38-inoh do... 


42inch do.. 

Bells : 

Cow,  large,  wrought,  No.  1 
dozen 

Hand,  No.  8,  polisbed.doz. . 

School,  with  fixtures  for 
hanging:  bell  to  weigh  400 
to  425  pounds No.. 

Belting,  leather: 

2-inch feet.. 

3-inch  ................do.., 

3i-inch .......do... 

4-iuch.................do... 

5-Inch .do. . . 

6-iuch .do . . . 

7-inch do. . . 

8-inch do... 

Belting,  rubber: 

3-ply,  6-inch ...do... 

4-ply,  4-inch do  . . 

4-ply,  6-inch do. . . 

4«ply,  8-inch do... 
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390 
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330 
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.16^ 
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.17 
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18.25 


.09^ 
.1(H 


1.45 
2.10 
2.58 
3.10 
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5.40 
10.93 

.18 
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6.12 
6.25 


5.50 
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.15 
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9.00 
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.15 
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6.50 


4.50 
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9.50 


10.1 
19.« 
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5.25 


.14 
.17 
.20 
.25 
.80 
.86 
.40 

.26 

.191 

.21 

.16 

.31 
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.42 

.82 
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S.78 
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AbsUvct  of  proposals  received  and  ooniracte  awarded  iu  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  1, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

[KoTB.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  rmtea  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 

HABD  W  A  RB--Continned. 
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28 
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51 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Beltinff,  robber : 
4-^y.  10-inoh 


.feet. 


4*ply,  12-faich. do. . . 

Bite,  auger,  o.  e.,  Jennings'  pat- 
tern, extension  lipt 

^inoh doz.. 

A'inch... ......... ...  .do.. . 

f-inch do... 

^•incb do... 

f-inob do . . . 

^inch do... 

■*inob ................ .do. . . 

>^.inch.  .•..•••.......  .do. . . 

i  ;*incb.. ....•...••.... .do.. . 

■j-inch. do... 

rinch do. . . 

.•incb.................do. .. 

1^-inoh.......... ......do. .. 

2^ch do... 

Bits.twist^Hll: 

For  metal,  for  brace,  square 
shank,    assorted,    A    to 

f-inch  by  32ds sets. . 

For  metal,  straight  shank, 
for  lathe  ana  machine 
chacks,    assorted,    |   to 

|h-inch  by  32ds sets . . 

Bits,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assort- 
ed, { to  f-inch dox. . 

Bolt*},  carriage,  per  100: 

byl No.. 

by  U :.do.. 

D  jT    ^m  *  ••••■•••*  •••*■•  UO  •  •  I 

by  4 do.. 

^  by  5........... ......do. .. 

f  by  2 do.. 

Sby2| do.. 

by  5 do.., 

|by  6 do.., 

D jT  y************** •••  uo ■  •  • 

by  4 do.., 

by  5 do... 

:  by  0 do... 

by  7 do... 

by  10 do... 

by  11 do... 

Jby  12 do... 

Bolts,  door,  wrong ht-iron, 
barrel: 
5-inch dos.. 

8  inch do... 
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To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 
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1.42 
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2.32 
2.52 
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.31 
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2.50 
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.57i 
.62 
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1.27 
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3.24 
4.11 
15.66 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abgtract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Fram^sco,  Cal.^  under 
tisement  of  June  i,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, — Continued. 

[Note.— Figart)6  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  eontracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 
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Class  No.  17. 
BABDWAKE  -continued. 


Bolte,  sqoare  bead  and  nut,  per  100 : 

ibyl No.. 

;  byli do... 

;;by2 do... 

!;by2i do... 

i;by  3 do... 

!;by3^ do... 

;  ;by  4 do... 

A  byl do... 

A  by  li do. . . 

A  by 2 do... 

j^l>y  2i do... 

t5b  by  3 do. . . 

by  35 do... 

by  4 do... 


by  5  . 

by  6  . 
by|.. 


by 


do. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do..i 
by  2 do... 

do... 

do... 

*lo... 

do... 

do. .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


by2| 
by  3 

!>y3i 

by  4 

by  J* 

by  5 
by  54 
by  6 

by  7 ilo... 

by74 do... 

by  8 do... 

byS* do... 

^*by3 do... 


10  by  34 do. . . 

10  by  4 do... 

?«  by  44 do. . . 

V^ibyS do... 

Ve  by  6 do. . . 

T\by7 

tJ>y34 

Iby4 

by  44 

by  5 

by  64 

by6 

by7 
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do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
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.66     U 

379 

.8% 

418 

.71      14 

*JOO 

.86 
.89i 

•73     15 

OOO 

'  *  .71 

.?«     K 

900 

.924 
.05 

.79     17 

t|«lO 

.77 

,m    » 

lOO 

.75 
.75 

.94     1» 

lOO 

.«1 

.64     30 

1*J5 

.70 

.•4 

.C8   a 

ISIA 

.84 

.•8 

.72     22 

lil5 

.88 

.71 

.75     a 

ISIA 

'.9S1 

.75 

.77     U 

li)5 

.78 

.eS     25 

195 

1.00| 

.78 

.06    as 

1*JA 

1.05 

.85 

.90     ?i 

lt»5 

1.00 

.88 

.n    2& 

ilA 

1.134 

••9 

.97     Si 

100 

1.171 

.95 

1.00    m 

100 

1.2l| 

.98 

1.04     31 

100 

1.26 

1.99 

LOS     3t 

100 

1.30 

1.05 

1.11      33 

100 

1.34i 
1.154 
1.21i 
1.28 

1.18  \  34 

100 



.99     SS 

100 

1.94     31 

*J)I5 

'1.93 

1.09     IT 

dOO 

1.344 

1.98 

1.15     3b 

*200 

1.404 

1.13 

i.ao    3$ 

*JOO 

1.534 

l.*i5 

1.31   '  4M 

ilOO 

L64 

1.34 

t.42     41 

175 

L55 

1.95 

1.33      42 

945 

L6? 

1.31 

1.39     43 

9tl5 

1.70 

1.37 

1.45     44 

995 

1.774 
1.84? 

1.43 

1.S2     45 

995 

1.58      46 

975 

1.02 

1.55 

1.64     47 

995 

2.001 

1.67 

1-77, 

48 
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[XOTC. — Fifiues  is  larics  Cype  ileDole  raUui  >t  nbich 
HABD  W  A  RE— CdhUd  u> 


h>ra  been  ftwuded.] 


1 

Cusa  Ko.  IT. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

J 
! 

i 

Tobedellvi 

Balls.  Kqaare  head  and 

« 

11 

.or       .10 

3.5«   IO.OO 

1    KI 

Bol    ,lire.psrlDO^ 

Ab}l) do...!    8;i« 

Sll!;?-:::::!:;::^  JSS 

I  INI 

•i? 

' 

:::::::::::;:;:::  ::::::|:::::::::::::: 

11 

I? 

10 

Bolta,  wlndoir,  Bprioa. 
Un  lUM.  iron  liDult, 

1 

B™**.    iron,    10.iii"ch 

Grip. .r;.-.. do... 

H»t<J«.t..,....do... 

™Do«...^ do... 

M.rkli.e,iw'il.do..- 
BnmhM.PHinl.kllbrla- 
tlH.  full  alio: 

S::{:;;:-;;S:: 
£:!:::::::::!:;:. 

Bni>hH: 

Scnib,   B-nxr,    10. 
iDOh do.. 

Sh» do.. 

StovB^    S-row     10- 
Incb doi. 

Vunlxb.  1.1]  hrfO' 

4  13 

»\ 

4,'. 
1^ 

la 

1 

IS 

30 

1 

I. 

1,00 

r 

*.75 

I.IW 

'S 

.» 

j'to 

3  47 

i.as 

.90 
ISM 

3.50 

M 
21 

O.0U     1.33 

8,' 

a," 

I- 00 

l.M 
■  .•3 

I.IS 
1.08 
1,6S 

1.85 
I.JO 

lios 

in 
i.w 

SI 

1 

M 
43 

1.00 

.a 

iOO 
1.00 

2!  so 

i.« 

.90 
1.60 

l.T» 
l.'4» 

30 
33 

w 

3S 
39 

W 

a 

43 

Wbltewuh.allbriH- 
Ub«,  B-inch  block, 

u 

" 

BntKbOM,  narrow: 

Hncb.Ii^ir.'.do.; 
14-lneli do.. 

.13 

B,50 

••5 

.IS 

« 

a  1 .11^ 
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dbatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco^  Cdl., 
tisement  of  June  1,  1894,  for  furnishing  $uppUes,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Fij^ures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  omatnMta  hare  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continned. 


I 


I 

3 

Z 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 
17 

18 
19 
20 


21 

22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
3a 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 

50 

51 
52 


I 


Class  No.  17. 
B  A  SD  WARB— con  tin  aed. 


Batta,  door,  looee  pin,  wroo^ht  iron : 
2)  by  2  inches doz.. 

8by  2|  inches do... 

3  b3i'3  inches do... 

8|  by  3  inches do... 

3|by  3|  inches do... 

4 by  3|  inches do... 

4by4inches do... 

Calipers,  inside  andontside.  8  inches, 

dozen 

Cards,  cattle dos.. 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do. . . 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  per  i>onnd : 

A-inch lb« . . 

I'lnch I. do. .. 

Cham,  log,  A*inch,  short  links,  with 
swivel,  ordinary   hook  and  (trab 

hook,  per  pound No.. 

Chain,  nurv^von}',  66  feet,  iron,  with 

brass  handles No.. 

Chains,  trace: 

No.  2, 6^  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot, 

full  sise pairs.. 

43   inches  long,  with  hook  and 

swivel pairs.. 

Chalk,  carpenters' : 

Blue lbs.. 

Red lb.. 

White lbs.. 

Chalk,  crayons gross.. 

Chalk  lines,  medinm  size dos.. 


Chisels,  c,  s.,  socket,  handled : 

Comer,  1-inch dot.. 

Firmer,  ^inch do . . . 

Firmer,  |-inf*h do... 

Firmer,  S-inch do. . . 

Firmer,  ^iuch do. . . 

Firmer,  1-inch do... 

Firmer,  IJ-inch do... 

Firmer,  l^inch do... 

Firmer,  2- inch do.. 

Framin  j(,  ^-inch do.. 

Fromiuj;,  |-inoh do. . 

Framing,  J-iuch do.. 

FramiuK,  1-inch do.. 

Framing,  I'inch do.. 

Framing,  l^inch do.. 

Framing,  l^-inch do.. 

Framing,  2-  incli do. . 

Clamps,  carpenters',  iron,  to  oi>en  6 

inches dos . 

Cleavers,  butchers',  12-inch do. . 

Compasses : 

Carpenters',  8-inch,  cast  steel, 
numbei 

Pocket,  2-inch,  brass  case. ..dux., 

Dividers,  8  inches  long,  c.  s.,  wing, 

dosen 


s 


97 
16 

98 

14 

5 

4/i 


8-19 
3-19 
6 

II30 
530 


19 

1 

95 
49 

13 

1 
90 
61 
19A 


8-19 

11-19 

11-19 

11-19 

1 

1 

H-19 

9-^9 
IO-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 


1 

3 
6-191 


s 


I 


a 


i 

t 


a 

5 

• 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Franoiaoo. 


14     .15J 


.234 
.96 

.34i 
.97 

.421 
.45^ 


2.00 
.85 
.37 

.05 
4.45 


.25 
.20 
.02 


•  15 


1.00 
1.00 
1.80 
2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2.80 
3.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.80 
3.20 
3.60 
4.00 
4.80 

8.90 
14.60 


.15 


3.00 


.72 

.27 
.84 

.90 
.42 
.95 
.50 

1.00 
.51 

1.19 
.05 

1.25 
.70 

1.50 
.46 

.40 

.05 


^ 


.38 


.02 
"*.*27 

6.00 


1.50 

1.75 

9.15 

9.30 

9.50 

9.75 

3.15 

2.85 

2.35 

2.85 

2.75 

8.15 

3.50 

4.00 


3.75 
14.95 


1.75 


.151 
.41 

.91 
.48 
.26 
.51 

.34 
.  56 
.37 
.59 

•39 
.62 

.45 
.73 

1.30 

.49 
.35 

.04i 
.94^ 


•06 
15.00 


.39  .40 


.94 

.99 
.19 
.99 

.16 
.20 
.15 
.12 

6.06 

1.58 

1.58 

1.78 

2.17 

2.37 

2.58 

2.77 

3.18 

9.16 

9.16 

9.16 

9.59 

9.88 

3.94 

3.69 

4.39 

8.80 
14.60 


.26 
4.99 

2.00 


.90 


I 

2 

a 

4 
5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

M 

U 

13 

13 

14 

IS 
If 

17 

U 

19 


I 


20 


m 


so    33 


10 


.07»..- 

.Wi 


2S 
36 
33 


i 


n 

35 


17 
36 


41 
4i 

43 
44 
45 

«• 
47 


U 
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[Note.— FIgnna  In  lu8«  t^pa  deute  ntea  at  ■ 

HA  RD  W  AKE— CoDtinaad . 


lUTo  baeu  awardod.] 


" 

K 

nivi.im,101noi™lons.e.i.,irinB..do... 
Drill: 

•-la    

S.00 

a.  TO 

8.50 
2.00 
.M 

.•S 
I.90 

i.ea 

.«3 

jlH 

.•3 

5-.?; 

I.SS 

1 

.«* 

.O-J 

!oj 
■•u 

si  20 
9.-J5 

SI 

4.M 

9.4S 

1.J5 

u.lo 

1.WO 

3.M 

2.00 

.M 
I.BS 

4.92 

2.27 

.03 
.83 

a.94 

2.27 

i.as 
i.si 

.32 

.031 

:a 

.oat 
.ro 

3.00 

.90 

.30 

g!si] 

4.33 
*,80 

1 

DHll.  band,  light,  for  metal do... 

Faacela,   braw,   racking,  t-lnob.    lowe 

a.M 

■L-n 

■■M- 

«.0I> 

il* 

l.M 
9.TS 

l.M 
1.88 

LIO 
LGflt 

1. 30 
iW 

.05 
i' 

.ta 

S.30 

b!so 

3.30 
.20 

s.w 

Ira 

6.02 

E.4a 

0.80 

Fi™«hoTeU,ion)thaiidied do... 

Filei'.flBt.liutanl: 

8-incii do... 

12-lllch do... 

H-lnoh do... 

"■^ittrr;. 

ll-lnch do... 

FI1»>.  hair  roand,  butord : 

8.|D=b .10... 

1  2.0O 

• 

49, 

9 

J?; 

"I-S""' 

S-lnch do... 

Hal  rmti  Dili  Yi-  iaah,  '• '  book'  tooih  '"or 

S 
!3 

Files,  raaiidiiwitiird': 

fl-lnch... do.. 

Sitich do.. 

ia-Inch!;i""'"''".'";"""'.'.do"' 

Files.  wtn^.'tuia'tu^V'li-^oh'IilJiida!! 

S'i-.'^.-r. 

atfBoii do.. 

*.Tneh do,. 

'^'ga:''"""' ■^ir- 

*^Tikh,g do... 

MnrtiM, screw  slide do.. 

Olmlcti,   metal    heada,    sail,    uinrtcd, 
large dot. 

% 

13 

.: 

5:!S 
J 

E: 

33 

33 

.ji 

40 

|ia:::::::;;::.::::::::::::::|:: 

I^lDOh do.. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ttvder  adttr- 
tisement  of  June  1, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e/c.^Oontinued. 

(KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wbioh  contracts  have  been  awu-ded.  ] 

HABDWARE— Coniinned. 


i 

I 


1 

3 
8 

4 
5 
0 
7 


8 


10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
20 

80 

81 
82 
33 
34 
86 

36 
37 
38 

89 
40 
41 


Clasb  No.  17. 
HAJIDW  ABB— oon  tinned. 


Grindstones,  per  pound  : 

Weighing  50  poonds No. , 

Weighing  75  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  100  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  125  pounds do. . . 

Weighing  150  pounds do. . , 

Weighing  500  pounds do. . . 

Grindstone  &turea,  17  inches,  im* 
proved  patent  cap,  extra  huavy, 
number , 


•s 

e8 
el 

s 

s 


5 
3 
I 

1 


31 


18x1 


Hammers: 

Claw,    solid  o.   8.,  adse-oye, 
forged,  No.  1| dos.. 


Farriers*,  shoeing,  o.  s do. . . 


Farriers',  turning,  half  bright, 

assorted, 2 to 2t  pounds. doz..  9- 19 
Riveting,  solid  c.  s.,  l^inch,  I 

dosen I|-I9 

Shoemakers*,  c  s..  No.  1 .  .dos. . . '  3-12 
Hammer,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid 
C.S.: 

2  pounds No..         1 

4 pounds  .............. ...do...         9 

Opounds  .................do...         9 

8 pounds  .................do...         1 

Impounds do...         1 

Hammers : 

Stone,  solid  o.  s.,  sise  8  pounds, 

number 6 

TlMsk,    upholsterers'  pattern, 

malleabie  iron dos..        9A 


Handles,  awl : 

Ordinary  peg do. . . 

Ordinary  sewing do... 

Hatchets,  c  s. : 

Broad,  O-inch  cut,  steel  head, 
single  bevel, handled... dos.. 


Shingling,  140.2... 


.do... 


Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T: 

8inoh doz.. 

lO-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap : 

8-inch do... 

lO-inch  ...................do... 

12-inch do. .. 


I 

3 


el 

a 

a 


& 


i 

fiS 


s 

i 


i 

■ 

S 


6 


^ 

M 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisoo. 


5.50 


2.00 


5 
6 


lt»^ 


5 

ft 
1 

9;i 
11 

13 


.42 


8.50 


.01 

.01 

.01 

.014 

.01} 

.02^ 

.26 


9.70 

4.66 


2.83 


15.00 

5.50 
3.00 


.55 
.65 
.60 
.80 
1.20 


1.12 
.70 


.20 
.20 


7.45 
8.45 
3.55 
4.35 


0.03 
a.09N 
a.098 

a.  028 
a.  026 
^•911 


.35 
,20 


.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 


35 


4.50 


8.50 


18.00 

3.50 

3.50 


.85 
1.25 


i 


1.20 
.85 


.13 
•Id 


3.60 


5.96 
M.50 
62.10 

e.87 
elUI9 

eL96 


.•1 
.•f 
.•I 
.•f 
.•1 
.•1 


.94 

.50 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 
8 


4.67  • 

4.00  10 

2.85  11 

1.75  12 

U9m  13 

8.00  14 

2.23  15 

16 

2.50     17 
LM'IS 


If 

(LO^  IS 
iLOBH  33 


d.l«     M 

.95     35 

3.00  '  57 

.50  I  28 
.20     39 


7.75 


31 


2.00' 

32 

X2B 

S3 

.4* 

34 

».», 

35 

;Sf 

tt 

«*, 

38 

:& 

39 

40 

.029  41 

•  Per  pound.  b  Not  straj).  e  Per  dozen  pain. 


d  With  handle,  per  pomd. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FranciscOf  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  1, 1894  f  for  furnishing  supplies ,  eic— Continned. 

[KoTB.— FignreB  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  bay6  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
0 
7 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Hinseii,  light,  strap: 

&inch doz. 

10-inch .do. . 

12-inch do.. 

Hin;!:e8,  light,  strap  and  T : 

tf-JDch do.. 

8-inch do.. 

10-inoh do.. 


i 
I 

s 

3 


95 

S) 
1 

3 


i 


•^ 

oS 


• 

fl 

1 

m 

o 

►» 

n 

• 

o 

• 

i 

b 

* 

• 

.^4 

• 

1 

» 

s 

0 

• 

8 

> 

* 

a 

1 
1 

To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


a.  19 

a.  27 
a.  38 
a.  65 

a.18 
a.  22 
a.  28 


b.Z8 

6.54 

0.36 

c.4:i 

e.  55 


o 

08 


.2U 

.30 

.42i 

.73 

.20 
.25 
.31 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 


a  Single  dozen. 


b  Per  dosen  pairs. 


c  Not  strap,  per  dozen  pairs* 
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Jhstract  of  proposaU  received  and  eoniracts  awarded  in  San  Franei%co^  Cdl,,  under 
tieentent  of  June  i,  1894  ^  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — ContLuueil. 

[NoTB.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  anvarded.] 

HAKDWAR£~Ck>iitiDaed. 


a 
a 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 

to 

11 
12 
IJ 

u 

15 

IG 
17 
18 
lU 
20 
•21 
22 
2:4 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

31 
32 
3:j 
U 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWARB— contiuaed. 


Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolbonse  pattern,  heavy .  doz . 
Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds 

*l>yi 

*byl 

ibyli 

kp:::::::::::::: 
fl:;:::::::::::::-: 

m 


.lbs.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.- 

.do.. 

.«lo.. 

.do. . 

.do.. 

•do.. 


ft  by  2 do 


ftbyS. 

ftj>.v3i 

Iron,  Hat  bar,  iter  100  poaiids: 

ibyj 

ibyf 

ibyl 

IbylJ. 


ibyl|. 


do. .. 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do.., 

.«lo... 

.do.. 

.do.., 

.do... 


iby 

iby2 

J  by 24 do.. 

ft  by  '^'  - 
ft  by  24. 

ft  by  2i. 

ftby3i. 
byi... 
byl... 
byli.. 

byl*-. 
by2... 

|bv3... 

ftbvi.. 

ft  by  If. 

iV*  • 

byl... 
byU.. 

by  2... 

by2i.. 

by3i., 
_by2... 

I  by  24 do. 

Iron,  half  round,  per  100  pounds: 

|(-iuch do. 

X'inch « do. 

I -inch do. 

i-inoh do- 


ilo... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do . . , 

do.. 

do.., 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.., 

do.., 

do. . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 


-3 
cS 

s 

a 

« 
a 


39 


900 

900 
450 
3.10 

47S 
54NI 
900 
400 
600 
450 
100 
900 

IftO 

94HI 

1,900 


« 

'a 

2 
o 


u 

c 

M 

• 

9 

1 

0 

55 

"S 

f 

0 

^ 

To  be  delivered  in  Saa 
daco. 


c 
a 


050 

700 

1,300 

700 

400 

90 

100 

90 

400 

050 

d50 

700 

1,000 

100 

150 

100 

100 

900 

900 

l,64IO 

1,900 

1,500 

500 

300 

l,9O0 

dOO 

100 
ISO 
400 
300 


.20 


3.40 
2.2U 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

3.40 
9.80 

2.40 
^40 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 

3^0 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

9.00 
2.00 
2.90 

9.00 
2.30 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

6.50 
3.70 

3.40 
8.40 


124 
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Abairact  of  proposals  received  and  eontracis  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.j  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  If  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

H  ABB  WARE— Continned. 


I 

a 

8 


1 
2 

3 
4 


8 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 

87 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 


CLAffl  No.  17. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


.. 


Iron,  half-round,  per  100  pounds : 

1-inch lbs.. 

l|-luch do. . . 

Iron,  Juniata,  per  100  pounds: 

iby  1 do... 

sheet,  galvanized,  28    inches. 

No.  27 lbs.. 

Iron,  nail-rod,  ordinary  size  per  100 

pou  ndi) lbs . . . 

Lran,  Norway,  per  100  pounds : 

tby  1 do... 
inch  square do. .. 

Iron,  round,  per  100  poundt* : 

^•inch do. . . 

'^•inch............ do.. . 

fincb do... 

T^-inch do... 

f-iuch do. . . 

i-iuch jIo  . . . 

inch do  .. 

inch do... 

I'inch do — 

l-inch do . . . 

14-inch do . . . 

l|-iuch do. . . 

Iron,  sh(«ft,  i>er  100  pounds: 

A-inch  tniclc do  .. 

|-inch  thick do 

No.  25 HO... 

No.  20 do... 

Iron,  square,  per  100  ponnds: 

'  inch do . . . 

inch do... 

inch  .....................do... 

liiich do... 

l^-inch do... 

.14-inch do. . . 

Iron,  Swede,  per  100  ponnds : 

i  by  1  inch 1 do... 

i  by  |-inch do... 

by  l-ineh < do... 

by  l|-in<'hes do... 

by  2  inches do... 

_  by  2^  iiicht'H do... 

Knives  and  forks,  cocoa    handle, 
with  bolster,  per  pair pairs.. 

KnivPB : 

Bot'Cher,  6-inch, cocoa   handle, 
without  bolster doz. . 


Carving,  and  fork,  cocoa  handle 
per  pair pair.. 

Chopping,  iron  handles.,  doz.. 

Drawing,  10-iuch,  c.  s.,  carpon- 
ters' doz . . 

Drawing.  12-inch,  c.  s.,  carpen- 
ters'   doz.. 


a.  I 

h 


•2 
1 

ct 
m 


a 

ct 
3 


350 

SlOO 
34K» 
900 
450 

5*J5 

550 

1,300 

400 

i,»oo 

50 

1.4.'iO 

I,I50 

N50 

HOO 

500 

:ioo 

300 

too 

100 
100 

400 
47.1 
600 
tl75 
50 
AO 

too 

100 
'J.IO 
100 
450 
ilOO 

1,178 


4,^ 

1 

1 


1 

O 


w 


• 

>> 

s 

a 

!? 

s 

• 

a 

1 

M 

a 

• 
• 

• 

(S 
M 

• 
• 

0 

1 

• 

S 

• 
• 

« 

.3 
0 

s 

• 

2 

^  1 
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9.80 
*J.»0 

3.60 


04|  a.OO 


a.03i 


5.tlA 

3.50 
3.AO 

3.10 
:t.90 
>J.70 
•1.5  • 

2.5» 
3.*15 

2.'J5 
2.00 
2.0<J 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.50 
4.00 


e.033< 
.034 


.03} 


03i 


.051 

.03} 
.03} 

.03} 
.03i 
,  02J 
.  02} 

.OJl 
.Oil 

.01} 

.01} 

.01} 
.01} 
.01} 

.04 
.04 


1.20 


2.45  , 
2.25  I 
2.00  1 
2.00  I 
2.00  j 
2.00  I 

4.50  ' 

5.7ff 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

.10^ 

.1:M 


89 


6.75 
1.25 


•Otj 

.01} 

•Of} 

.Ofi 

.01} 


05} 


0'! ; 


n:;? 


o:j} 


.15    10   36 

.11  .12   37 


1.25  1 90,  38 

1.35  1.75  39 

2.32   40 

1.00 b.eo  41 

1.00    1.10  1.44  1.501.75   42 


I 

a 


4. 15  3.75 


4.50    4.00 


1 
2 


6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1 

4.00 
4.40 

48 

L 

44 

1 

a  Per  pound. 


b  No  sample 


e  For  No.  24. 
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[NOTB.— -Fignrea  In  Iftrge  type  deoote  ntM  at  n 

H  ABDW  ARE— ContlD  ued . 


luTa  been  awanlAl.] 


1     I. 


HorHflboBing _.....,<IOE,. 

HunUDE.fl'iuch,  ebony  handlFil. 

irlthEolsttr di.i,, 

Shaemitker'i.  iqiuirapoliit,  mi  m  - 

SlEinniDB,  t-lncb.  socaa  buidle. 

-adlH.meltiiiE,  E-liicbbo*l..ila... 
I«tob(«.  thmnb,  Boggsn   pattrrn. 

Lock^keyV:' ""' 

Clout,  H  t°ob,  Iron  bolt.. .do. . . 

Driver,  1}  b;  I  luohc*.  Iron. 

Looks,  mlDenl  kbob,  Irao  bolt,  2 

Rim.  4'lnches dot... 

Rim,  t)  IncliEa do... 

Rim:  5  InrbM do... 

Uortiw.atiDcfaet do... 

Locki.  pud.  brUK.  S-tnmbler.  2  ke.Tn 

ablpplng onler .doE.. 

IrfBllots.  oannnlcra'.blckory.ronnd. 

abyifnchea d..i.. 

Nalla.  wlra.  caalng.  «t«l,  pw  luO 

8d  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"  ".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.".'."."(I o. '. '. 

MA do... 

Nalla.  vln,  aCMl.  p>r  lOU  ponniln : 

8d  .".'.'.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'do. '. '. 

](M do... 

12d do... 

2M Ha... 

SOri do... 

«M do... 

Vail*,  wire."  fonoo,  atMl,  per  IM 

Sd  ....'!..'. lb... 

lUd do... 

IM do... 

H^la.  vire.  flnlnblng,  atcol,  par  100 
pouude: 

M Ibi.. 

Sd do... 

Tio.8 "....,._...lb».. 


5:5i 

2.50 
3.33 

lis 

i.ai 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisc,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  If  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continiied. 

(NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  weich  contracts  havie  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE-Continaed. 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 


13 
14 

15 
16 
17 


Class  Ko.  17. 
BAEDWA  BS— con  tinned. 


Kails,  horsesboe,  per  100  pounds — 
Cuiitiuued. 
No.7 lbs.. 

No.8 do... 

K"o.9 do... 

Nails,  oxsboe.  No.  5 do . . . 

Nail.s,  wire,  sbingle,  4d,  steel,  per  100 

pounds lbs . . 

Nails,  wire,  wrougbt,  stoel,  per  100 
pounds: 

6d lbs.. 

•  8d do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square : 

For  4-lncii  bolt do. . . 

For  ^- inch  bolt do... 

For  ,1k-inchbolt do... 

For  |-inch  bolt do... 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


.121 

.144 

.12 

a. OS 

.113 

a. OS 

.15} 

.lO 

2.65 

2.65 

2.50 
2.35 

9.50 
*2.35 

.084 
.07 
.06} 
.05| 

•OS 
.064 

.064 

.05 

.104 
a. 11 

,m 

.09j 

.10] 

.17j 

.00} 

.10 

.17 

.10 

9.65 


2.50 
2.35 

.00 

.07 

.07 

.044 


B 

p 


I 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 


12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 


a  Per  pound. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  ^aucmco.  Cot, 

INoTK.— Figures  in  Urge  type  deaote : 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 

42 
48 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 


Class  No.  17. 
HABDWAB£— continued. 


Nuts,  iron,  square : 

For  fiach  bolt lbs. 

For -iVinch  bolt «lo.. 

For  |-incb  bolt tlo. . 

For  l-incb  bolt do.. 

For  linch  bolt do.. 

Oilers,  sine,  medium  sise doz. 

Oilstones,  Washita.. •. do.. 

Packinj;.  hemp lbs. 

Packing,  rubber: 

|<inch do.. 

A-inch do.. 

2-inch do.. 

Packing, yam  (cotton  waste) do. . 

Paper,  per  quire  (assorted) : 

Emery nrs. 

Sand tlo.. 

Pencils,  carpenters* doz. 

Pinking  irons,  1-inoh do.. 

Pij>e,  iron : 

4-inch feet. 

|-inoh do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

li-inch dc- 

l|-inoh do.. 

Planes: 

Fore,  2i-incb,  double  iron,  cs No. 

Hollow  and  round,  l^inch,  c.  s.  '^ do. . 

Jack,  2§-inch,  double  iron,  cs.* do.. 


Jointer,  2|-inch,  double  iron,  o.  s. 


.do.. 


Match,  1-inch,  plaldd pairs. 

Plow,  beechwood,  sorew-arm,  full  set  of  irons, 
c.  8.,  with  handle No. 

Smooth,  2^incb,  double  iron,  as.* do.. 

Pliers,  7-inch,  a  s.,  heavy : 

Round  nose doz. 

SidecutUug do.. 

Punches : 

G.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6 doz. 

Rotary  spring,  4  tubes do . . 

Spring,  harness,  assorted,  6,7,  and8  tubes.. do.. 
Rasps,  horse: 

14-inch do.. 

16-inch do.. 

Ras^,  wood: 

Flat,12-inoh do.. 

Flat,14-lnch do.. 

Half-rouud,  12-inoh do.. 

Half-round,  14-inch do . . 

Rivet  sets: 

No.  2 do.. 

No.  3 do.. 


1 

s 

•3 

S 

s 


i;to 

157 
lOO 

4/, 


14 
iM5 

40 

tl5 

5 

5« 

«7 
14 

1 

150 
*J50 
d50 

:i50 

*J50 


1 
4 

6 

3 

1 
4 

3-19 
7-1*^ 


3A 
4-lil 
1 


hi 
e 

a 

o 


QQ 


• 

M 

§ 

^ 

• 

i 

•** 

• 

H 

> 

'A 

»t^ 

S 

a 

• 

a 
S 

J 
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4A 


1 


.05 


.80 
LOO 


.0915 
.0970 
.039 

.06} 


.05*1. 
.07 


3.40 
4.85 


.25 
.15 


J 


3.00 
2.40 


*  Bids  will  also  be  considered  for  iron  bench  planes  with  wood  bottoms. 
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under  advertisement  of  June  1,  1894,  for  furnishmg  supplies,  etc, — Coutinuod. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


■  i 

a 

0 

2 

o 

1 

H 

1 

• 

1 

< 

• 

1 

Bowers  Rubber  Co. 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

& 

n 

« 
IK 

3 

1 

c 

J- 

1 
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.0390 

.03i 

.03 

.0320 

.0285 

.58 

3.25 
.18 

.03^ 
.03 
.03 
.031 
.031 
•50 
.65 

3.60 

.12 

.16 
.16 
.16 

.15 

.10 

.35 

.60 

.02* 
.03 

.03* 

.03 

.0*J| 

.0*JO 

.090 

.40 

.64 

.60 

2.50 

3.00 

.Id 

.11 
.11 
.11 

.00 

.16 
.ON* 

.111 
.13 

1 

3 

• 

8 

4 

5 

.67 
.82 

.78 

••••      a.... 

6 

7 
8 
0 

.16 

.14 
.14 
.14 

10 
11 

12 

! 

13 

^ 

1   .. 

14 

•  •.••••             ^ •. 

.001 

.16 
.10 

.13 

.60 

1 

16 

.161 
.10 

, 

16 

•* 

17 

.10 
.15 
.60 

.16 

18 
19 

.59 

20 
21 

' 

22 

•;*;;; 

........ ... 

2S 

.0+i 

.00 

.07 

.60 
1.10 
.30 

.35 
.00 
.60 

1.00 

( 

24 

25 

20 

.49 

1.20 
.50 
.33 
.95 
.56 

1.25 
.85 

4.60 
.31 

2.76 
6.50 

.68 
4.75 

i 

.64 

.48 
.35 

.54 

1.50 

4.00 

.32 

2.00 
5.00 

.53 
4.95 
3.50 

3.62 
3.40 

5.00 
4.T6 

3.57 
4.75 
3.50 

27 

1 

28 

yo 

1 

30 

1 
1 

1 

31 
32 

1 

1 

33 
34 

1 

1 

35 

..........             .... 

.35 

3.00 
6.00 

.55 
5.50 

36 

37 

' 

38 

.75 
6.12 

.08 

.30 

••••.....•^ 

1      ... 

6.00 

40 

1 

7. 25        8. 87 

41 

8.67 
6.10 

3.56 

4.90 
8.56 
4.90 

2.00 
l.GO 

42 

43 
44 

46 
46 

47 

48 

4.50 

40 

2.00         1.40 
2.25         t.It.t 

50 

51 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frt^ncisoo,  C«2., 

[KoTK.~Fignre8  in  large  type  daoote 
HARDWARE— Continaed. 


B 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
87 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABB — contintted. 


Rivets  and  boiB,  copper,  No.  8: 

|-inch lbs 

-inch do. 

•inch do. 

•inch do. 

[-inch do. 

Rivets  and  bars,  iron,  4-inch,  No.  8,  lint  head   do. 

Rivets,  iron,  flat  head : 

i-inch,  No.8 do. 

}<inch,No.8 do. 

-A'inch,  No.  8 do. 

tinch,  No.8 do. 
inch.  No.  8 do. 
inch,  No.8 do. 

■A  by  2  inches do . 

A  by  4  inches do. 

i  by  li  inches do . 

I  by  2  inches do . 

}  by  2|  inches do. 

I  by  3|  inches do . 

I  by  4  Inches do. 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packages  of  l.ouu: 

lO-onnce M 

12-onnoe do. 

16-oanoe do. 

24^>anos do. 

32-oanoe do. 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  four- fold,  full  brass  bound doz 

Saw  blades,  butchers' ,  bow,  20-inch do . 

Saw-sets : 

For  crosscut  saws do. 

For  handsaws do. 

Saws: 

Back  (or  tenon)  12-inch do. 

Buck,  fawned,  complete,  30-inch  blade do. 

Saw,  circular,  12-inch : 

Rip No 

Crosscut do. 

Saws,  crosscut,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on do . 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch : 

6  to  8  points  to  the  inch doz 

7  to  0  points  to  the  inch do. 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do. 


i 

m 

8 

I 


o 

33 
«7 
51 
36 
lO 

10 
lO 
13 
*Jd 
IS 
IT 
24 

40 
42 

ea 

15 
24 

4 

4 
5 

1 
1 
4 
3A 

9 
2 


1 

1 
42 


3A 


3^ 


AB 
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HARDWARK— Con  tin  lied. 
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Edward  H.  Horton. 

• 

• 

1 
i 

1 

■ 

1 

• 

• 

a 

a 
tt 

P 

es 
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& 

I..aa....... ....... 

.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 
'  .19 
.IT 

.14 

.Hi 

.17 

.17 

.14 

.14 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.ITO 
.tT9 
.1T9 
.179 
.179 
.179 

.lO 

•lO 

.lO 

.lO 

.lO 

.lO 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1 

^           :i9 

.19 
.19 
.19 

2 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

, 

9 

10 

11 

■ ••*••>«••■>••«*>. 

■••«« •••■••••••• 

12 

.or 
.or 

.06 

.oo 

.06 
.06 
.06 

.12 
.14 
.15 
.20 
.25 

.••••••••••••••. 

13 

. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

.09 
.lO 
.11 
.19 
.16 

20 

1 

21 

1 

22 

1 ' 

23 

t 

24 

2. 40 

2.374 
4.33 

2.40 

11.40 

1.50 

.90 

2.75 

&00 
11.00 

3.75 
4.95 

il.50 
9.50 

1.84 
2.10 
2.27 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

8.75 

9.00 

12.00 

13.20 

2.30 

25 



4.5*5    

1 

11.73  1             flO.ilo 

28 

27 

1.90 

7.20 

11.00 
4.00 

1.00 

11.00 

7.50 

28 
29 

30 
81 

32 

33 
34 

35 
30 

37 

2.3U                    «.NII 

*         ••         •••••••• 

38 

5.00 

8.25 

9.T5 

5.00 

8.25 

9.75 

5.00 

8.25 

9.T5 

14.00 
14.00 
14.00 

4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

40 
47 
48 
49 

SO 
51 
52 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contra4)ts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  other" 
ttsement  of  June  i,  1894,  for  furnishing  supplies^  etc, — CoDtinued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratoii  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— ConUnued. 


a 

0 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
C 
7 

8 


0 
10 

n 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

40 
50 
51 

52 
53 

54 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HABDWAOB— continued. 


Saws: 

Keyh(de,  12-inch  compass doz . 

Meat,  butchers',  bow,  20  inches . . .do. . 

Kip,  28-iuch,  5  points do.. 


Scales: 

Butchers',  dial  face,  sprina  balance, 
square  dish,  30  pounds,  by  ounces, 
number 

Counter,  62  ]>ounds No.. 

Hay  and  cattle,  4  tons,  platform  8  by  14 
feet No.. 

Letter,  34  ounces do... 

Platfonn,  counter,  240  pounds  — do. . . 

Platform,  2,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on 
wheels No.. 

Scissors,  ladies',  6-inch,  c.  s.,  full  sIec,  g'ood 
quality .uos.. 

Screw-drivers : 

6-inch,  steel  blade do... 

10-inch,  steel  blade do... 

Screws : 

Wrought-iron,  bench,  l|-inch No.. 

Wood,  bench,  2^inch do... 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

4-inch,  No.  4 gross . . 

|-inch,  No.  5 do... 

f-inch.  No.  5 do... 

|-inch.  No.  6 do... 

{-inch,  No.  7 do. . . 

|-inch,  No.  8 do... 

l-inch,  No.  8 do... 

|-inch.  No.  9 do. . . 

l-incb.  No.  0 do... 

1-inch,  No.  10 do.. 

l^inch,  No.  10 do. . 

l|-inch,  No.  11 do.. 

li-inch.  No.  11..... do.. 

If-inch,  No.  12 do.. 

If -inch,  No.  12 .do.. 

l|-inch.  No.  18 do. . 

24nch,No.  18 do.. 

2-inch.  No.  14....... ...... ...... ...do.. 

24-iuch,  No.  14 do.. 

2^inch,  So.  14..... do.. 

3-inoh.  No.  16 do.. 

Shears: 

Sheep,  half-bright,  5-inch  blade... doz. 

8-inoh,  c.  s.,  trimmer's,  straight,  full 
size,  good  quality doz. 

10-inch,  o.  s.,  trimmer's,  straight,  full 
size,  good  quality doz. 


U 

s 


05 


a 

0 


& 


H 

o 


S 

s 

•-a 


u 
9* 

ca 


9 


J 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


1 


1 
1 


ISA 


tA 


5IA 

3 

7 

14 

7 
10 
10 
9*J 
94 
94 
17 
43 
48 
43 
38 
39 
18 
13 

7 
f»9 
10 

tl 
0-19 


4A 


1.60 
1.00 
1.10 


1.85 


LIO 


2.40 


1.85 
0.50 
0.70 


55.00 


8.15 

.00 

1.60 
.87 


.08 

.082 

.080 

.008 

.12 

.134 

.146 

.16 

.174 

.181 

.20 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.29 

.33 

.36 

.40 

.42 

.45 

.66 


3.90 


5.00 


1.75 

10.00 
15.00 


9.50 
8.il5 

5.00 


•5.00 

50.00 
4.00 
9.79 

3.00 

54.00 
40.00 

3.25 


.00 

8.00 

.60 
.38 

.00 

.00 

.081 

.11 

.12i 

.14 

.15 

.18 

.10 

.20 

.32 

.24 

.27 

.20 

.31 

.85 

.40 

.44 

.46 

.50 

.72 

4.50 

4.00 
6.25 


1.80 

2.05 

9.«« 

14.67 

10.00 

14.10 

15.06 


2.50 
3.00 
8.00 
8.50 

65.00 

100.00 

4.20 

8.00 

&00 

45.00 
d9.50 

3.30 

2.95 

11.7ft 

.88 


1.50 


1 

S 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 
10 
U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
33 

24 
25 


.3ft      20 
.3ft    i  27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


7.50 
4.00 

4.40 
4.00 

6.85 
6.26 


49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
64 


INDMN   AFFAIRS. 
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Ab$iract  of  propoBola  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco ,  Cal.f  under  adrer- 
tisement  of  Jane  1, 1894,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuu€>d. 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  deDote  ratea  at  which  contraots  haye  been  awarded.] 

HAKDWABE-ConUnaed. 


u 

3 


>i 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
28 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 

30 
87 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
40 


Class  No.  17. 
HAiiDWABii— continued. 


Shoes,  horse,  No.  0 Iba.. 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and 
hind,  per  100  pounds: 
No.l lbs.. 

£%  va  A     •••••••■••■••••••••••••«•■  U  w  •  •   • 

^1 O*  V  ••••••••••••••••••«••*••••  U  V  «  •  * 

S^ "•  V  •■••••••«•«••••••■••«•••••  U V •  •  « 

No.  5 do... 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds : 

X^  "■  O     •••••••••••••••••••«••«•«•  uVF  •  •  • 

No.4 do... 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  per  100  pounds : 

No.  2 do... 

No.  8 do... 

Sieyes.  iron,  wire,  18-mesh,  tin  frames, 

dozen 

Spirit  IcTcls,  with  plumb,  80-inch. .doz. . 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy do . . . 

Squares: 

Bevel,  sliding  T,  10-lnch do. . . 

Framing,  steel,  2  Inches  wide . .do. . . 

Panel,  lo-inch do... 

Squares,  lay: 

7t-inoh do... 

lOinch do . . . 

Staples,  wrought-iron.S  inches  long  do. . . 
Steel,  cast,  bar: 

I  by  U  inches lbs . . 

1  by  2  inches do... 

Steel,  cast,  octagon : 

'inch do ... 

'aJU VU   •«•••••••••«  •••••••••*•••  U V •  •  ■ 

'lOvU  ••••••••••■•  *•••  •••••••••QO*  •• 

L * XiM wXt  ••••••••••••  •  ■••••  ••*••«•  U V •  •  • 

ll-inch  ........................ do . . . 

If-inch do... 

2i-inch do... 

Steel  cast,  square : 

■inch do... 

•inch do... 

-inch do... 

l^inch do... 

^*U1CI1  ......•••....•..•......■•  CIO  ... 

2|-inoh do... 

Steel,  plow: 

by  3  inches .do . . . 

by  3^  inches do... 

by  4  inches do. . . 

bySinches do... 


■s 
1 


a 


-3 


I 

s 

o 


S 

"a 


5 


u 
M 


o 

CR 

■8 


To  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


900 

1,000 

1,300 
300 

300 
400 
lOO 

50 

lOO 


li  1.65 


•-19 
3-1  *i 

8-19 
3tl 

50 

115 
tl70 
950 
19A 
300 
9tlO 
IdO 
95 
90 

190 
190 
390 
lOO 
lOO 
155 
50 

900 
lOO 
lOO 
lOO 


8.50 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

4.60 
4.50 
4.50 

0.001 

a.00| 


1.75 
4.95 

1.00 

2.20 
4.90 

4.50 

1.45 
2.00 
2.40 
.03i 

8.40 
7.40 

12.60 
8.40 
8.00 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
9.00 

8.00 
7.40 

7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
0.00 

9.40 
9.40 
9.40 
9.40 


1.55  1.60 


3.75 

3.75 
3.75 
3.76 
3.75 
8.76 

4.75 
4.75 
4.76 

7.00 

7.00 


5.25 
1.95 

9.00 

4.25 
4.00 

1.95 
1.75 
9.95 

.06 

.084 
.064 

.104 

.084 
.079 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.084 

.070 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.074 
.084 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


3.47 


3.47 
3.47 
3.47 
3.47 
3.47 

4.95 
4.95 
4.95 

0.0119 

olOi 
0.060 

olOi 

1.72 

4.00 
6.20 


I 

p 


25.00 
.07| 


.07^ 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


.07|  25 
.07i  26 


27 
28 


.07i|  29 


30 
31 


.07| 
.07i'  32 
.07i  33 
.07i'  34 
.07i  35 


o  Per  pound. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab»tract  of  proposah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FrandeeOf  CaLy  under  adtCT' 
ttBement  of  June  1^  1894 j  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[yoTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  oontncta  have  been  awazded.] 

HARDAYABE— Continued. 


« 
.a 

S 

0 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
SO 
80i 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Class  No.  17. 
BABDWABB-<»ntintted. 


St««l,  plow,  i  by  6  inches lbs . . 

Steel,  spring: 

by  1  inch do... 

by  li  inches do... 

by  iZ  inches do... 

i  by  2inchcs do... 

Steel,  silver,  A  by  3  inches  . . .  do . . . 
Steel,  German  nammered: 

Jby  1^  inches do... 
by  2  inches do... 
8,  iron   wire,    brass   heailfi, 
upholsterers*  Rise  No.  43 . .  per  M . . 
Tacks,  cut,  full  half  weight,  per 
dozen  papers : 

4-ounce papers.. 

6-onnce do. . . 

8-ounoe do... 

10-onnce ..................  do . . . 

12'Ottnce do... 

Tape  measures,  75  feet,  leather  case, 
dozen 

Tap,  taper,  rieht  hand : 

A*in.,  18  threads  to  inch  .  .No . . 
|-in.,  16  threads  to  inch  .  .do. . . 
I'l-in.,  le  threads  to  Inch  .  .do. . . 
|-in.,  14  threads  to  inch  ..do... 

f,-in.,  14  threads  to  inch  ..do... 
in.,  12  threads  to  inch  .  .do. .. 
in.,  12  threads  to  inch  .  .do. .. 

Tire  bender,  plain.  No.  1 do. . . 

Tire  shrinkers do  .. 

Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.l lbs.. 

No.8 do... 

Tongs,blacksmith'8,20  inches,  pairs 

Tongs,  fire,  20  inches do. . . 

Traps,  bearer.  No.  4,  with  chain, 
number 

Trowels,  brick,  I0|inch doz. . 

Trowels,  plastering,  lOA-inch  .do. . . 

Tuyeres  (tweor)  iron,  duck's-nest 
pattern,  single.  No.  2,  heavy, 
number 

Valves,  globe: 

w^lUdX   ■•••••«••«••««••••••  »  J^  w  •  • 

I-inch do. .. 

14-inch do... 

l^inch do... 

2-inch do... 

Vise,  carpenters',  oval  slide,  4-inch 

jaw No.. 

W  ashers,  iron : 

For  i-inch  bolt lbs.. 

For  i^n-inch  bolt do... 

For  |-inch  bolt do... 

For  f-inch  bolt do... 

For  l-lnch  bolt do... 

For  1-inch  bolt do. . . 

Wedges,  wood  choppers',B.8.,]>er  lb. : 
5  pounds No.. 

6pound8 do... 

7  pounds do... 


a  I'or  pound. 


ft  Per  paper. 


INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 


{Nora — FlKorea  In  large  l3i>c  denote  nlei  Rt  nblcb  cont 
HARD  WARE--  Can  tinned. 


£ 

* 

^ 

Wlre,K.nBiJod: 

i 

3 
t* 

sa 

.OS 

.16 
.OS 

OiJ    I 

5"  »(»"£« i"- 

No.  Hg»nj,e do... 

No.  SKKnge do... 

No.  9gaiii!B do... 

WIre.briKht.rron: 

No.Sj!*OKo ■0-- 

N»-»g;;»!« ;!»■- 

WIre-cioili.  rur"acrwna,' pentad" aq.  ft!! 

WlW.COppiT^ 

No,4B«.p. lb... 

No:iflBiuii!^::;::;:::::::::::::do;" 

Kn-ieJ-UBB do... 

?i;i^-fr::"":::::::::;:::3o::: 

Wire  twuwlnta,  bnibod.   Enlvunlied. 
for  hog  frncv!  main  nin'ii  not  lareer 
than  ]^  gDUKc  borba  not  lireer  iGan 
lat  gaiiEi';  bp><«  belwwn  bvbii  not 

Wire,  two  nalnU,  barbrd.  Kxlvaniicd 
forcBiil"  rfflce,  main  vlren  not  lirttir 
Ihcui  m  cniiKCi  barb,  not  larger  (ban 
m  e>'>>C':  ~P«^  betWB<'n  barln  not 
rod  length,  reqnired lbs. 

WlKfenWBtrelchera Nu. 

8™h":'!T!'.T:. .??.-■. do».- 

lO-lnch ilo.-- 

12-lnoh do.-. 

15-Inch do... 

i;;^'? 

;o» 

i 

.IS 

i 

«9.»4 

.33 

'.KH 
9.00 
9.40 

^ 

l\ 

":; 

•OIJ 

'.n 

S  1 

' 

IT 

l,3M 

ISI,H»H 

■'■"S? 

»A 

4.13 

'•1 

'.M 
2.10 

4.94 

.9.sa 

3.25 

21 

M 

23 

i.oo 

4.00 
2.40 

»!iio 
s.eo 
4.  He 

30 
3S 







a.  10 

5: 

28 
28 

at 

JMjjoandaM 


ach  to  WnkpBeld  Rak 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahatraci  of  proposaU  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  Washington  City  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  nte 
DRIED  APPLBS. 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Chicago 

New  York  City 


...lU.. 
.N.Y.. 


Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


.Mo.. 
.Mo.. 


1 

o 


Pounds. 
41,600 

41.600 


41,600 


•8 

I 

9 
:p 

s 


Pounds. 


41,600 


I 


6.08 


(A 

■*» 
u 
o 


6.074 

e.07J 

d.OTi 


DlilED  PEACHES. 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 


Chicago Dl. 

New  York  City N.Y. 

Kansas  City Mo. 

St.  Louis Mo. 


Poun4i. 
48,850 

48,850 


48,850 
48,850 


Pound*. 
48,S90 


i.08* 


DRIED  PRUNES. 


16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Chicago lU. 


New  York  City N.Y. 


Kansas  City Mo.. 

St.  Louis Mo.. 


Pottndf. 
53,700 

53,700 


53.700 
53,700 


Pounds. 


I;.  041 

9.051 

2.0ft| 


a  If  notified  on  or  boforo  October  16,  1894;  in  boxes,  50  pounds  each. 

5In  5U-pouiid  bo.\e8. 

e  In  100-pound  boxes. 

din  lOO.pound  b.igs. 

e  In  100-ponnd  bass  will  deliver  in  Omaha  at  15  cents  additional  per  ewt. 

/In  100-pound  sacks. 

a  Double  ba^rs,  100  pounds  not. 

n  liarrels,  2UU  pounds  net. 

t  Boxes,  100  pounds  net. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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adveriUement  of  Septemher  IS,  1894,  for  furnUhing  aupplie$,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Servioe. 

At  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

DRIED  APPLES. 


1 

6 

• 

8 

1 

• 

ce 

1 

m 

i 

• 
• 

4 

i 

m 

1 

• 
Henry  B.  Steele. 

1 

a.07| 

1 

a .  07|    2 

.07 

.0824 

.071 
.0743 

^7.07 
A7.18 
<7.29 

3 

4 
6 

0.072 

/.WMS 

7 

*"i 

1 

DRIED  PEACnES. 


0.10} 
p.  11 

8 

9 

10 

.06} 

.0941 

.09  A 

♦a  7. 91 
*A8.05 
•»8.17 

* 

«.07ri8 
0.0723 

11 
12 
13 

••«•      •••••■ 

/.0595 

14 
15 

DKIKI)  PKUNES. 


0.07} 
p.  07} 

in 

17 

18 

.0500 

.07 
.  043 

r  m3.21 
n3.33 

10 

• 

20 

.  U'»;f 

t3.47 

21 

.OOi 

♦. 

94.41 
n4.59 

<4.71 
^4.81 
n4.95 

i5.l3 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

0.0528 

28 

-•  /.0435 

20 

I 

j  In  doable  bags  of  abont  70  pounds  each :  inside  bag  of  cotton  ontside,  a  ^luny. 

k  Crop  of  1803;  60-poand  boxes.    Torklsn. 

2  In  bags  of  80  pounds ;  double  bags,  cotton  and  gunny.    CaUfomia. 

m  Double  bags,  220  pounds  net. 

n  Barrels,  275jpoonds  net. 

o  In  bags.    Ifnotilirid  on  or  before  October  16,  1804. 

pin  iMxes.    If  notified  on  or  before  October  16,  1894. 

q  California.    In  50-pound  boxes. 

*  Crop  of  1894. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  5, 1895. 

Sir  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
May  17, 1882,  respectfully  submit  their  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  suff^ered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of 
our  highly  esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  May  31  the  following  minute 
was  offered  by  President  Gates,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Mr.  Elbert  B.  Monroe  has  served  on  this  board  since  December  17,  1891.  He  has 
shown  himself  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  education,  the  civilization, 
the  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  His  experience  in  business  life  in  New  York, 
his  sound  jnd^ent,  his  gracious  and  attractive  personality,  and  his  invariable  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  advocacy  of  the  highest  standards,  and  the  most  unselOsh 
spirit  in  all  dealings  with  the  Indians  have  made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
board  and  have  endeaied  him  to  us  all.  We  wish  to  express  to  the  members  of  his 
family  circle  our  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  our  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  his  death. 

We  regret  to  report,  also,  the  death^dnring  the  last  year  of  two  former 
members  of  the  board,  Qen.  George  Stoneman,  of  California,  and  Hon. 
A.  G.  Barstow,  of  Bhode  Island,  the  latter  having  served  faithfully  and 
efBciently  several  years  as  our  chairman. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  William  McMichael,  in  1893, 
was  filled,  by  the  appointment  January  29, 1894,  of  Hon.  Charles  G. 
Painter,  whose  long  experience  and  service  as  agent  of  the  Indian 
Bights  Association  rendered  him  a  valuable  accession  to  our  board. 
But  after  serving  a  little  less  than  one  year  he  was  suddenly  removed 
by  de>ath.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  January  15, 1895,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  offered  by  Commissioner  Garrett,  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

We  were  anticipating  a  'career  of  great  usefulness  fi*om  Mr.  Painter  as  a  member 
of  this  board,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  on  the  13th 
of  January. 

He  was  in  many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  position,  having  great  vigor  and 
energy  in  discovering  and  exposing  abuses  in  the  Indian  service,  zeal  in  the  defense 
of  the  Indians' just  rights,  and  perseverance  in  urging  upon  the*  Government  and 
Congress  important  measures  in  their  interest.  His  recent  visit  to  the  Pottawatomies, 
of  Oklahoma,  was  the  last  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  board. 

His  long  experience  in  the  cause  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
made  him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  country  on  the  Indian  question,  and 
he  was  not  infrequently  consulted  by  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  on 
important  subjects  upon  which  they  desired  information  in  this  connection. 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  board,  and  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  his 
family  in  their  sudden  bereavement. 
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PURCHASE   OF   SUPPLIES. 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  bids 
and  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  we  can  testify  that  fairness 
and  strict  impartiality  have  been  the  rule  in  this  important  business. 
The  number  of  proposals  received  and  publicly  read  was  much  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  600,  and  the  prices  ruled  sur- 
prisingly low.  The  vast  amount  of  samples  filling  the  warehouses 
seemed  at  first  sight  appalling,  but  with  the  help  of  competent  experts 
all*  were  carefully  examined,  and  such  selections  were  made  an  seemed 
best  for  the  service.  From  the  inspection  which  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  we  believe  that  the  goods  delivered  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
sample,  and  we  hear  very  few  complaints  from  the  agencies  imd  schoob 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  supplies  received.  The  sweeping  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  Indian  service  which  are  sometimes  published  are  founded 
upon  traditions  that  have  come  down  irom  former  times. 

Last  spring  the  contract  business  was  divided  between  Chicago  uid 
New  York.  We  can  not  see  that  anything  was  gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  true  that  some  large  classes  of  supplies  are  purchased  at 
the  West,  such  as  bacon,  beef,  flour,  com,  and  agnculrural  implementSf 
and  the  theory  is  that  Chicago  is  nearer  the  source  of  supply.  But 
many  contractors  and  their  agents  assured  us  that  it  was  quite  a^^  con- 
venient to  send  their  bids  to  New  York,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
division  of  the  work  involves  a  considerable  increase  of  exi)ense.  But 
after-  the  experiment  of  the  last  year  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner wOl  be  able  to  judge  wisely  as  to  the  future. 

FIELDWOBK. 

During  the  year  we  have  visited  and  inspected  Indian  agencies  and 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  "Sew  Mexico, 
California,  and  the  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  Reports  of  these 
tours  of  inspection  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  invite  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  James  in  respect  to  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  that 
of  Commissioner  Painter  relating  to  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands  by 
the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Oklahoma  and  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Kickapoos. 

CONFERENCES. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  held  public  conferences  with  the  secre 
taries  of  religious  societies  conducting  Indian  missions  and  schools,  and 
other  friends  of  Indians,  at  Mohonk  Lake  and  in  this  city.  The  large 
attendance  at  those  meetings  and  the  earnest  discussion  of  all  phases 
of  the  Indian  jiroblem  evince  an  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  eda- 
cating  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  Full  re^wrts  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  conferences  are  forwarded  herewith,  and  we  need  only  to  invite 
attention  to  some  salient  points — ^the  condition  of  the  Indian  Territory: 
the  working  of  the  severalty  law;  the  leasing  and  selling  of  allotted 
lands,  and  the  school  question. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Senator  Dawes  of  the  sad  state  of 
afi'airs  in  this  Territory,  occupieil  and  owned  by  the  Five  Ci\ili2ed 
Tribes,  was  to  many  a  new  revelation.    Those  Indians  have  so  often 
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been  held  up  as  models  of  civilization,  conducting  a  wise  self-govern- 
ment, supporting  their  own  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  and  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  home  life,  that  it  was  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
courts  and  legislative  bodies  are  utterly  corrupt;  that  the  public  school 
system  is  primitive  and  inefficient;  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
whole  people  by  treaty  rights  are,  to  a  large  extent,  absorbed  by  a  few 
enterprising  half-breeds,  who  have  gained  complete  control,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  that  crime 
goes  unpunished,  and  that  the  white  people  who  have  settled  in  the  Ter- 
ritory have  no  protection.  But  all  this  has  long  been  a  familiar  story 
to  us.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  facts. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  our  report  for  1874,  we  said: 

The  experiment  of  independent  local  governments  on  the  part  of  those  Indians  has 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  its  practicability,  and  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  results. 

A  delegation  of  this  board  visited  the  Territory  in  December,  1874, 
and  consulted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  several  tribes,  but  after  a 
full  and  ti'iendly  discussion  the  Indians  declined  to  take  the  initiative 
or  participate  in  any  movement  leading  to  a  change  in  their  national 
condition  or  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners, 
however,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  recommended  that  a 
Territorial  government  be  established  by  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  legislative  body  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  our  secretary  visited  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  "the  conclusions  reached  by  him  after  several  weeks  of 
observation  and  extensive  traveling  in  that  country  confirm  the  views 
presented  in  our  report  for  1874.  The  reasons  which  then  existed  for 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  within  the  Territory  still  exist,  and  time  has  added  to 
their  force."  In  subsequent  reports  for  1884,  1886,  and  1889,  we 
repeated  our  earnest  conviction  that  a  better  government  than  now 
exists  is  needed — a  government  including  the  whole  Territory,  and 
preparatory  to  its  organization  as  a  State  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  From  time  to  time  relief  measures  have  been  proposed  and 
considered  in  Congress,  but  no  legislation  resulted.  Now,  however,  an 
earnest  effort  has  been  begun  to  settle  the  important  and  vexing 
problem. 

A  commission,  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  has  been  some  months  in  the  field 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  people  themselves  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  consent  to  an  equal  allotment  of  their  lands,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Territorial  government  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  creation 
of  a  State  of  the  Union.  This  commission  has  failed,  ns  their  published 
report  shows,  on  account  of  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  leading  men. 
It  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  sover- 
eign power,  abrogate  existing  treaties,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
equity  and  justice  may  require  to  secure  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
all  the  people  residing  in  the  Territory,  rigidly  guarding  all  vested 
rights  of  property.  That  large  tract  of  valuable  land  can  not  always 
remain  in  seclusion,  and  present  conditions  can  not  much  longer  be 
endured.  The  number  of  United  States  citizens  residing,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  in  the  Territory,  is  very  large — some  say  3n0,000 — and  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  vast  amount  of  proj>erty  has  accumulated 
in  their  hands.  Many  are  employed  upon  the  railroads  and  in  mining; 
others  are  trading  or  raising  stock,  or  cultivating  farms.  There  are 
also  teachers,  ministers,  and  physicians,  with  their  families. 
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For  all  these  there  is  no  adequate  protection  of  property  or  life,  and 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Nor  are  the  Indian 
citizens  in  much  better  plight.  With  several  distinct  locail  gov^n- 
ments,  each  claiming  national  prerogatives,  it  is  easy  for  criminals  to 
escape  from  one  ''  nation  "  to  another,  and  so  avoid  punishment.  No 
one  of  these  sovereignties  claiming  independence  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself.  When  unlawful  intruders  encroach  upon  its  borders,  or 
intestine  disturbances  arise,  as  a  few  years  ago  among  the  CreekB,  and 
of  late  among  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  an  appeal  is  at  ODcemadA 
for  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  and  give  protection.  An 
end  must  be  put  to  such  an  anomaly.  A  government  should  be  devised 
which  will  give  to  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of  race,  the  equal 
protection  of  law,  and  make  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under 
wise  legislation  the  Indian  Tenitory  may  soon  become prosperons,  and 
be  admitted^  a  strong  and  wealthy  State,  into  the  American  Union. 

LANDS  IN  SEVEBAX.TY. 

The  work  of  allotting  and  patenting  lands  to  individual  Indians 
under  the  act  of  1887  has  been  continu^  during  the  year^  and  is  pn>< 
grossing  as  fast  as  means  and  wise  prudence  will  permit.  Four  thou- 
sand and  forty-two  patents  have  been  delivered.  2,001  allotments  have 
been  approved  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  3,792  allotments  have 
been  completed  and  await  final  action.  The  work  is  going  on  upon 
twelve  reservations,  as  well  as  among  nonreservation  Indians  scattered 
about  in  several  Northwestern  States.  These  last  have  come  to  see 
that  public  lands  are  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  whites,  and  that  they 
must  soon  secure  homes  and  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization.  Eight 
hundred  and  four  patents  have  been  issued  to  such  nonreservatioD 
Indians. 

We  see  no  reason  for  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  allotment 
policy.  It  may  have  been  pushed  too  rapidly.  We  think  it  has  been 
in  some  instances,  for  example,  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
of  Oklahoma.  But  this  hurried  action  was  required  by  the  terms  of 
special  agreements  which  gave  insufficient  time  for  wise  precautions. 
On  the  whole,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  policy  is  working 
well.  Under  it  individual  Indians  are  slowly  learning  lessons  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance.  Many  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry, 
and  are  advancing  each  year  toward  civilization  and  entire  self-sup- 
port. The  picture,  however,  is  not  all  bright.  There  are  evils  incident 
to  the  allotment  policy  to  correct  which  further  legislation  will  be 
necessary.  One  evil,  and  we  earnestly  called  attention  to  it  imme 
diately  after  the  enactment  of  the  general  allotment  law  iu  1887,  is 
that  allotted  lands  being  exempt  from  taxation  an  unjust  burden  is 
thrown  upon  white  residents  in  the  near  vicinity  of  such  lands. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  but  is  exempt  from 
its  duties.  The  country  where  he  lives  is  organized  into  counties  and 
towns.  Courts,  public  buildings,  schools,  roads,  and  bridges  must  be 
maintained.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  white  citizens  will  pay 
willingly  all  those  expenses,  nor  is  it  just  to  require  it.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  reimbursing  to  the  States  the  amount  which  they 
lose  by  the  exemption  of  Indian  lands  from  taxation.  To  secure  this 
result  an  act  passed  the  Senate  February  0, 1893,  but  it  failed  to  x>ass 
the  House.  A  similar  act  was  introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  We  hope  the  subject 
may  receive  early  attention.    Another  embarrassing  evU  incident  to 
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the  allotment  policy  is  the  unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
Indians  who  have  received  allotments.  It  is  claimed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  courts  have  decided,  that  such  Indians  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  do  not  apply  to  them. 

The  soundness  of  these  decisions  is  questioned  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  it  was  by  his  predecessor,  but  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter  and  protect  the  Indians  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  is  a  difficult  problem.  That  the  danger  is  real  and  serious  is 
proved  by  reports  from  the  Omaha,  Shoshone,  Grande  Ronde,  and  other 
agencies  where  Indians  are  making  disastrous  use  of  their  liberty,  and 
are  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  sad  facts  furnish  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
missionaries  and  teachers,  agents  and  inspectors,  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  evil  habits  and  to  train  them  to 
a  life  of  sobriety.  The  chief  hope  lies  in  the  schools,  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  next  generation  will  soon  be  determined. 

LEASE  AND   SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 1894,  it  is — 

Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiof 
that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this 
or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personaUy  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occnpv 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  npon  such 
terms,  reipilations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes :  Provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  may  be 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  aUowed  in  the  case  of  leases  for 
grazing  purposes. 

With  reference  to  this  provision  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  late  report 
of  Commissioner  Browning  the  following: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it«was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  nor  the  policy 
of  the  ofiice  to  allow  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  which  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  allotments,  but  to  permit  such  leasing  only  when  the  allottee 
**by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability  "  is  unable  to  occupyihis  land.  If  an  allottee 
has  physical  or  mental  ability  to  cultivate  an  aUotmeut  by  personal  labor  or  by 
hired  help,  the  leasing  of  such  allotmeut  should  not  be  permitted. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  precautions  of  the 
Department  many  leases  have  been  executed.  We  find  reported  223 
farming  and  grazing  leases  of  allotted  lands  on  the  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago reservations  approved  during  the  last  year,  and  72  on  other  res- 
ervations. It  is  easy  for  an  interested  person,  who  covets  the  use  of 
an  Indian's  farm,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  allottee  can  not  profitably 
occupy  and  improve  his  allotment,  and  under  the  plea  of  disability  or 
inability  almost  any  Indian  may  ask  the  privilege  of  leasing,  for  the 
word  inability  may  be  made  to  cover  anything  down  to  simple  laziness. 
The  sad  efiects  of  the  law  are  already  apparent  among  the  Omahas, 
many  of  whom,  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  leases,  have  fallen  into 
habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance.  We  think  that  more  rigid  restric- 
tions should  be  adopted,  and  that  leases  should  be  approved  only  in 
rarely  exceptional  cases.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  at  the  IMohonk  conference,  to  relegate  the  busi- 
ness to  the  courts,  whose  decisions  shall  determine  what  leases  are 
necessary  and  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
benefit  of  allottees. 

Another  danger  threatens  the  allotment  policy — that  the  provision 
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making  allotted  lands  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  aod 
longer,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  may  be  annulled  by  speciad 
legislation.  We  find  a  beginning  of  such  legislation  in  the  act  s^p«x>ved 
August  15,  1894,  which  provides — 

That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  band  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  and.  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trnst  patent  has  been  ismed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  8,  1887,  and  being  oxer  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  mnik 
patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  thu  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe, and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment^  bat 
being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  aad 
convey  all  the  land  covered  by  such  patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  sock 
deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shsfl 
vest  iu'^the  grantee  therein  named. 

We  fear  that  this  measure  may  foreshadow  great  peril  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the  general  allotment  btH 
The  temptation  to  gain  ready  money  by  the  sale  of  their  lands  will  be 
very  great  to  the  shiftless  and  idle,  and  the  result  will  be  a  large  class  of 
Indians  without  homes  and  means  of  support.  We  are  getting  pos- 
session of  Indian  lands  quite  fast  enough  by  the  purchase  of  lai^ 
unallotted  tracts,  and  we  can  surely  leave  the  allotted  lands  to  thw 
owners  until  a  generation  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  their  valoey 
and  use  them  for  their  own  and  their  children's  benefit. 

EDUCATION. 

We  were  apprehensive  that  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for 
Indian  schools  would  compel  some  curtailment  of  the  work,  but  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  result  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  some  advance  both  in  enrollment  and  in  average  attendance, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  Bohoola,  189S  and  1894, 


Kind  of  school. 


GoremmeDt  schools : 

NonreservatioD  trainini; 
Reservation  boarding  . . . 
Day 


Total. 


Contract  schools : 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for 


Total. 


Fablic  day  schools 

Mission  schools,  not  assisted  by  Government;  boarding  and 
day  pupils ^ 


Aggregate 
Increase. . . 


Enrollment. 


1«W. 


4.3M 
6.780 
3,S89 


4,182 

616 

1,327 


6.125 


202 
75 


21,117 


16M. 


4,350 
7,631 
3,240 


14,715  1      15.230 


4,048 

508 

1,281 


5,027 


226 

68 


21,451 
334 


Avera^aUeoA- 
■kxiee. 


1893. 

1891 

3.621 
6.447 
2,166 

3.W 
6wl« 

U,23S  , 

11,838 

3,449 

342 

1.113 

4a 

i.ia 

4,904 

5,« 

IS 
43 

U2 

• 

16.303 

1T,0» 

7d3 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  schools  there  has  been  a  gain  of  334  in 
enrollment,  and  of  793  in  the  average  attendance.  The  largest  gain  \& 
found  in  the  Government  boarding  schools,  while  in  contract  schools 
there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  enrollment  though  a  gain  in  aver- 
age attendance.    The  drift  of  public  sentiment  seems  to  tend  toward  % 
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withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  the  last  named  schools,  which  are 
under  private  control.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  our 
conferences,  in  the  public  press,  and  in  Con^ress^  In  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  year  it  is  provided  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  investi&^ate  the 
propriety  of  discontinuing^  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  same 
can  bo  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children;  and  that  he 
submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Government  schools  for  con- 
tract schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

« 

What  recommendation*  will  be  made  we  do  not  know,  but  we  trust 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  education  of  the 
Indian  children.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  aid  might  compel  the 
closing  of  many  contract  schools,  depriving  their  pupils  of  facilities 
for  education,  while,  if  time  is  given  to  the  mission  boards  and 
other  organizations  that  conduct  such  schools  to  prepare  for  the  change, 
and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  means,  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue many,  if  not  all  their  schools.  We  should  regret  to  see  them 
closed.  We  can  not  forget  the  great  good  they  have  done.  They  grew 
out  of  mission  schools,  and  mission  schools  were  first  in  the  field  doing 
earnest  and  useful  work  long  before  the  Government  began  to  educate 
Indian  children.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  these  societies  have  expended, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools  and  mis- 
sions, more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  they  have  rendered 
to  the  Government  more  than  full  recompense  for  the  aid  they  have 
received.  Nor  again  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  contract  schools 
are  distinctively  Christiati  schools,  and  for  that  reason  we  hope  they 
will  be  continued,  though  Government  aid  be  withheld,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Indians  now  is  instruction,  line 
upon  line,  in  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morals.  Law  alone  will  not 
change  his  character  and  save  him.  Liberty  will  not  save  him,  unless 
he  learns  to  use  liberty  without  abusing  it.  And  if  by  larger  appro- 
priations the  Government  shall  afford  facilities  for  secular  education 
to  all  Indian  children,  the  religious  bodies  will  find  use  for  all  their 
resources  in  direct  missionary  work.  But  there  are  yet  large  needs  in 
the  education  system,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  immediately 
supplied.  In  some  tribes  there  are  no  schools.  In  others,  only  a  small 
X)ercentuge  of  the  children  have  school  privileges.  Nearly  4,000  are 
unprovided  for  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  So  that  for  some  years  to 
come  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  work  that  mission  schools  can  do. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  for  some  relief  and  good  results  from  the  plan  now  success- 
fully inaugurated,  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  States  and  districts  where  they  reside.  During  the  last  year  259 
pupils  have  been  provided  for  in  this  manner.  The  fee  of  $10  per  quarter 
is  a  material  help  in  the  support  of  district  schools,  and  the  attendance 
of  Indian  children  will  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  races. 
And  for  many  Indians,  scattered  over  the  country  like  the  Hualapais 
in  California,  separate  schools  can  not  be  provided  without  too  large  an 
outlay.  The  public  schools  afiord  the  only  opportunity  for  their  educa- 
tion. We  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  second  by  whatever  influence  we 
can  exert,  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioner  and  superintendent  to  *^  make 
every  effort  by  pressure  and  persuasion  to  increase  attendance  of  Indian 

*  llio  recommendation  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
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pupils  at  pablic  schools."  It  is  a  step  toward  the  transference  of  the 
whole  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  States,  and  making  unnecessaiy 
specific  Indian  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  wisest  theories  of  education,  the  most  elaborate  organization, 
and  the  most  liberal  expenditure  of  means  will  all  fail  of  good  resaltg 
without  competent  executive  agents.  In  the  Indian  school  work  the 
teachers  are  the  executive  agents.  Their  teaching  and  character  will 
mold  the  minds  and  character  of  their  pupils,  with  whom  they  are  in 
-constant  contact.  Their  unconscious  influence  will  often  be  greater 
than  their  direct  instructions.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  the 
earnest  care  now  exercised  by  Superintendent  Hailman  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  po»itk>ns  in 
this  service.  And  we  were  gratified  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  saper 
intendent  respecting  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law  that  "  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  it 
exerts  on  the  whole  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
service."  We  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  *'hope  that  in  dne  course 
of  time  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  Ibe 
provisions,  or,  at  least,  under  the  spirit  of  this  law." 

The  teachers'  institutes,  or  summer  schools,  can  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
whole  school  work.  The  meeting  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  firom 
distant  and  isolated  stations,  the  friendly  consultations,  the  compari- 
son of  experiences,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  manual  training,  addresses  and  papers,  and  practical  lessons 
by  trained  educators,  must  be  productive  of  good  results.  And  after 
spending  a  week  or  ten  days  together  the  teachers  will  go  back  to 
their  fields  inspired  with  new  courage  and  hope. 

AGENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

As  the  educational  work  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  teachers,  so  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  Indi- 
ans depend  largely  upon  the  faithfulness  and  capacity  of  the  agents 
and  employees.  We  have  often  urged  that  appointments  to  these  posi- 
tions be  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  and  that  removals  be  made 
only  for  good  cause  after  a  fair  hearing.  We  therefore  read  with  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  in  the  late  report  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  following  earnest  words: 

If  any  army  officer  fiHs  the  place,  he  must  do  so  with  the  enthusiaam  of  a  soldior 
in  line  of  battle.  'If  a  ciyilian  fills  the  place,  he  is  unlit  for  the  ta8k.nnle8s  moTed 
by  an  earnest,  zealous,  inspired  purpose  to  accomplish  the  noble  work  of  helping  to 
elevate  a  weaker  race.  Something  of  the  missionary  spirit  should  be  in  the  heart 
of  every  employee  at  an  Indian  agency  or  Indian  school.  I  can  not  claim  that  the 
present  administration  has  uniformly  succeeded  in  selecting  people  of  the  character 
described,  but  it  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Departmt^ 
to  study  the  employees  throughout  the  entire  service,  to  make  proficiency  the  sole 
standard  of  retention  in  office,  and  to  make  apparent  capacity  the  sole  ground  for 
new  appointments.  ,     , 

The  work  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  is  necessarily  slow.  Their  peciillah> 
ties  must  be  studied  and  understood,  not  as  a  whole,  but  as  membera.of  jmrticoltf 
tribes,  before  those  engaged  in  their  supervision  are  fit  for  successful  work.  Per- 
manency of  service,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  ^  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service,  and.  I  hope 
before  the  end  of  another  year  that  such  progress  will  have  been  made  in  tliis  dirM- 
tion  that  its  realization  will  be  assured. 

We  heartily  indorse  this  hope,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  fnlfiUeiL 
We  also  join  with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner  in  earnestly  reoom- 
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mending  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  field  matrons. 
Ko  branch  of  iudian  education  and  training  is  more  useful  than  this 
house-to-house  visitation  and  instruction  of  Indian  women  in  the  arts 
of  domestic  economy,  and  we  trust  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  may  receive  favorable  consideration. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  make  a  thorongh 
investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-callod  Ogden  Land  Company. 

The  alleged  claim  of  this  company  to  the  lands  of  Seneca  Indians 
has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians  toward 
independent  citizenship,  and  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty. 
The  measure  now  adopted  is  a  hopeful  step  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  difiiculties. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

We  have  no  new  policy  to  propose.  Faithful  administration  and 
persistence  in  welldoing  are  all  that  is  required.  Some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  can  soon  be  dispensed  with ;  two  have  already  been  discon- 
tinued, but  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  can  be  closed.  The  talk  of 
abolishing  all  agencies  and  the  Indian  Bureau  is,  in  existing  condi- 
tions, idle  talk.  We  recommend  extreme  caution  in  this  direction. 
When  released  from  the  authority  and  deprived  of  the  oversight  of  the 
agent  even  the  most  advanced  Indians  will  still  need  the  advice  and 
help  of  some  competei^t  and  trusted  friend.  We  suggest  that  when  it 
is  found  advisable  to  close  any  group  of  agencies,  like  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  Washington,  some  one  of  proved  fidelity  and  experi- 
ence be  appointed  to  act  for  all  as  their  best  iriend  in  matters  of  diffi- 
culty requiring  help  and  counsel. 

We  recommend  (1)  a  modification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  leasing 
and  sale  of  allotted  lands;  (2)  the  placing  of  the  entire  Indian  service 
under  regulations  of  the  civil-service  law;  (3)  an  increase  of  appropri- 
ations for  education. 

Mebbill  E.  Gates,  Chairman. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs. 

William  D.  Walkeb. 

Philip  C.  Gabrett. 

Darwin  E.  James. 

Henry  B.  Whipple. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
INT  94 — ^voL  n 65 
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REPORT  OF  TBE  PURCBA81NO  COMMITTBB. 

* 

Sir:  The  purchasing  committeo  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissionera  snlmilti 
its  report,  aa  follows : 

According  to  directions  f^om  the  Indian  Bureau,  sealed  proposals  for  the  follow- 
ing annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service:  Agricultural  implomentSy 
wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  harness,  saddles  and  leather,  household  lamitnre^ 
wooden  and  hollow  ware,  lamps,  glass  and  tin  ware,  stoves,  iron,  nails,  and  hard- 
ware, paints  and  oils,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  dour,  wheat,  com,  oata,  barley,  feed, 
and  sfidt,  were  opened  on  May  15,  at  the  Government  warehouse,  Nos.  130  and  132 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  P.  C.  Pollock,  representing  the  honorable  Seoreiarv 
of  the  Interior,  and  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  A  large 
number  of  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  A  great  variety  of  samples 
was  offered. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Cregier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  follow- 
ing  as  inspectors  to  examine  the  samples  offered,  also  to  examine  the  goods  when 
delivered  to  see  that  they  were  equal  to  the  samples  ft>om  which  the  awards  were 
made: 

K.  L.  Cooper,  for  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  stoves  and  tinw^are,  fami- 
ture,  and  miscellaneous  articles;  E.  C.  Hickey,  for  harness,  It^ather,  etc.;  D.C 
Cregier,  Jr.,  for  paints,  oil,  and  glass;  £.  Theile,  for  medical  supplies ;  W.  H.  Crocker, 
for  flour,  com  and  oatmeal,  hominy,  hard  bread,  and  salt. 

The  inspection  of  samples  and  the  awarding  of  contrac^ts  were  completed  May  90. 
On  the  31  st  of  May  sealed  proposals,  as  per  advertisement  from  the  Indian  Bnreaa, 
for  blankets,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  clothing;,  hoots  and  shoes,  hats  and  eaps» 
notions,  crockery,  groceries,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  beans  were  opened  at  the 
Government  warehouse,  Nos.  77  and  79  Wooster  street.  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  several  members  of  the  Board  ef 
Indian  Commissioners,  bidders,  and  reporters.  The  competition  among  bidders  was 
greater  than  usual,  the  bids  in  Chicago  and  New  York  being  about  600,  and  prices 
were  very  low.  Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AJSain, 
as  follows : 

H.  D.  Graves,  for  groceries  and  supplies;  John  H.  Bradley,  dry  goods;  A.  T.  Ander- 
son, clothing;  W.  B.  Hazleton,  boots  and  shoes;  John  Weber,  hats  and  caps;  O.  A. 
Ferguson,  medical  supplies;  £.  L.  Cooper,  crockery  and  sundries. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Graves  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  warehouse. 

The  examination  of  samples  and  awarding  contracts  in  New  York  required  the 
attention  of  the  board  three  weeks.  The  chairman  of  your  committee  made  fre- 
quent calls  at  the  warehouse  after  June  30,  during  the  examination  and  shipment  of 
goods,  and  was  informed  hy  the  superintendent  that  only  one  invoice  of  goods  had 
been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  as  not  being  equal  to  the  sample  from  which  the 
award  was  made,  a  small  invoice  of  hosiery,  which  was  promptly  replaced  by  the 
contractor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
29,089  packages  of  goods,  weighing  4,139,583  pounds,  were  shipped  from  the  K( 
York  warehouse  during  the  year  1^94. 

WiLUAM  H.  LYOy, 

Chairman  Purokasinf  CoauntiUea 
Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates, 

President  Board  of  Indian  Commi98ioner$. 


REPORT  OF  E.  WHITTLESEY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Mardi  1, 1S94. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  20th  ultimo  I  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing  of  bids  in  Chicago,  111.,  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements.  Eighty- 
nine  proposals  were  opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  many  contractors  by  the 
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honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfatrs,  and  after  dne  oonsideration  and  inspec- 
tion, contracts  were  awarded  for  about  10,000  head  of  live  stock  and  for  wagons^ 
harness,  plows,  and  other  implements,  the  contract  price  for  the  whole  amounting  to 
over  $400,000. 

All  present  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  business  was  conducted  with  entire 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary, 

Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates,  Chairman, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  S5, 1S94, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  visited  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  training  school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Potter,  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  Territory  or  Oklahoma  and  a 
year's  training  at  Carlisle.  He  found  the  Cherokee  school  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion on  account  of  changes  of  superintenileut  and  teachers,  but  by  earnest  work 
and  aided  by  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  he  is  bringing  it  up  to  its  former  pros- 
perity under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  W.  Spray.  The  number  of  pupils  In  attendance  is  80, 
aU  that  the  appropriation  provides  for  and  all  that  the  buildings  can  accommodate. 
Larger  facilities  are  much  needed.  This  is  the  only  school  fqr  400  children  of  school 
age.  Of  course  many  who  would  attend  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room  and 
means  of  support.  The  buildings  are  all  old  and  going  fast  to  decay.  A  new  and 
larger  schoolhouse  is  needed,  and  a  dormitory  for  boys,  the  buildings  now  occupied 
being  utterly  unfit  for  use.  A  storeroom  should  also  be  provided  without  delay.  All 
the  supplies  are  now  carried  up  two  flights  of  stairs  into  the  attic  over  the  girls' 
dormitory,  a  building  not  constructed  to  safely  sustain  such  weight. 

Besides  the  regular  schoolroom  ^rork,  in  which  I  found  the  children  bright  and 
interested,  industrial  training  is  carried  on  as  far  as  means  allow.  The  girls  are 
taught  cooking  and  sewing  and  laundry  work,  and  the  boys  various  mechanical  arts, 
and  especially  farming,  au  working  one-half  of  each  day.  I  found  them  planting 
the  spring  crops. 

The  tone  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  among  the  pupils  and  the  excellent 
character  of  the  employees  give  promise  of  a  useful  and  prosperous  school. 
Kespectfully, 

£.  WuiTTLBSSY,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates,  Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  ALBERT  K,  SMILEY  OF  A    VISIT  TO  THE 
MISSION  INDIANS  MADE  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1894, 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  the 
principal  reservations  of  the  Miosion  Indians  of  southern  California  in  the  spring  of 
1894.  I  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  these  Indians,  as  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  set  aside  all  the  reservations  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  1891.  The  other  members  of  tlie  commission  were  Judge  J.  B.  Moore,  of 
Michigan,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Washington. 

The  law  of  Congress  which  created  the  commission  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  commission  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  issue  patents  to  each  tribe  for  their  lands,  which  are  to 
be  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Indians  at  any  reservation  are  far  advanced  enough  to  hold  lauds  in  severalty, 
an  allotting  agent  may  be  appointed  to  divide  the  lands. 

I  find  that  less  than  half  of  the  reservations  have  as  yet  been  patented,  delays 
being  occasioned  in  some  instances  by  imperfect  surveys.  It  is  desirable  that  aU  the 
patents  should  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  more  of  the  reservations  should 
be  allotted  in  severalty. 

The  first  reservation  visited  was  San  Jacinto,  formerly  called  Saboba,  which  I 
reached  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  April,  1894.  I  found  a  new  schoolhouse 
had  been  erected  in  a  new  location,  not  so  attractive  as  the  old  place,  which  had 
shade  trees  near  the  house.  The  school  was  in  session,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Noble,  who  has  held  her  position  for  eight  years.  She  is  au  energetic  and 
faithful  teacher,  and  has  her  pupils  well  in  hand.  When  addressed,  the  scholm 
answer  promptly  and  distinctly,  with  head  erect  and  eyes  fastened  on  the  teacher. 

Many  of  the  older  boys  were  at  home  taking  care  of  the  stock,  while  the  men 
were  away  sheep-shearing.  One  of  the  progressive  Indians  had  taken  a  contract  to 
shear  25,000  sheep.  An  Indian  can  shear  from  30  to  45  sheep  a  day,  and  receives  5 
cents  a  sheen,  besides  board. 
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I  regret  to  6ay  that  the  money  thus  earned  is  frequently  lost  in  gambling  with  leiw 
whites  and  Mexicans,  and  rarely  reaches  the  needy  families  at  home. 

The  title  to  the  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  was  secured  to  them  throogh 
the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association— especially  through  Herbert  Welsh,  iti 
secretary.  This  reservation  contains  some  very  fertile  lands  along  the  creek,  prodae- 
ing  peaches,  grapes,  com,  beans,  and  alfalfa  in  abundance.  The  Indians  mue  thaix 
own  wine  from  the  Mission  grapes  and  drink  to  excess. 

I  was  greatly  interested  m  a  beautiful  and  interesting  paper  which  the  Indim 
pupils  publish,  called  the  Saboba  News.  It  is  most  tastefully  gotten  up^  with  peo- 
and-ink  sketches  of  schoolhouse  and  children  on  the  cover;  and  the  daintiness  is  not 
all  on  the  cover.  Within  are  many  little  bits  of  art,  advertisements  of  pottery  and 
baskets,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  a  neatness  that  would  do  honor  to  any  school 
for  white  children. 

Some  trouble  exists  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  captain.  Usually  the  captaia 
holds  his  office  for  one  year.  Some  time  since  the  Indians  in  council  deposed  their 
captain  and  elected  another,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  enforcement  of  diaeinline. 
The  agent  refuses  to  give  the  newly-elected  man  his  commission,  rightly,  I  think; 
for  if  the  authority  of  the  captain  can  be  superceded  by  a  council  under  temporary 
dissatisfaction  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  discipline. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  I  reached  Coahuila  Reservation,  which  is  sitoated  in  aa 
elevated  valley  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  frost  occurs  nearly  evefy 
month  in  the  year.    Grazing  is  about  the  only  industry  that  can  be  followed. 

There  is  one  little  side  valley  that  is  quite  fertile,  where  a  few  of  the  progreMive 
Indians  live  and  try  to  raise  beans  and  other  crops.  In  some  instanoea  the  crops 
have  been  ruined  by  frost  after  four  successive  plantings.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Indians  get  discouraged  f 

The  more  industrious  Indians  do  what  is  done  at  nearly  all  the  reservations — goto 
the  nearest  white  settlements  and  eke  out  their  slender  incomes  by  sheep-aheaiing, 

Ernning  vines,  ditching,  and  other  industries.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diffieultia* 
1  the  way  of  making  a  living  these  Indians  are  deeply  attached  to  their  homes  and 
oonld  not  well  be  induced  to  leave  them.  Even  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  fmlora 
Colorado  desert  oould  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  Banning,  so  attached  are  they 
to  the  homes  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  this  tribe,  numbering  250,  there  is  only  1  half>breed;  all  are  Aill-blood 
Indians,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  these  people 
would  be  willing  to  take  medicine  ft'om  a  white  man.  They  have  their  own  medicine 
men,  and  put  g^eat  faith  in  them.  One  case  has  been  told  me  of  a  youn^  man  18  years 
of  age,  who  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  The  medicine  man  was  cadled  m  and,  before 
the  teacher^s  eyes,  he  jumped  up  and  dowu  repeatedly  upon  the  sick  man's  ctM^t, 
making  signs  and  barking  like  an  animal,  to  frighten  tne  evil  spirit  away.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  man  was  dead  in  half  an  hour.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
such  scenes  as  this  are  becoming  rare. 

The  more  progressive  Indians  are  eager  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty j  but  this  can  not  be  done  at  present,  as  the  patent  for  the  reservation  has 
not  been  issued  owing  to  some  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the  survey. 

These  Indians  are  quite  temperate  and  industrious,  probably  owing  to  their  distanee 
from  the  whites. 

I  visited  the  school  at  Coahuila,  which  is  the  largest  Government  day  sehool 
among  the  Mission  Indians.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Saulsbnry,  is  an  excellent 'woman, 
devoted  to  her  calling— has  developed  true  manliness  and  character  in  her  pnpils — 
but  she  lacks  enthusiasm,  so  desirable  in  an  Indian  school. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  Johnson  fills  the  position  of  field  matron  at  this  reaervation.  She  is 
a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy,  and  gives  her  services  unstintingly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  She  encourages  the  women  to  improve  their  homes,  and  has 
established  a  valuable  industry — basket  making.  She  has  a  large  sawing  class  of 
forty  women,  who  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes.  She  is  also  a  physician,  and 
gives  much  gratuitous  medical  advice. 

Her  success  has  not  been  so  complete  as  it  deserves  to  be,  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  antagonism  of  the  Catholics  to  a  Protestant  matron,  and  partly  to  a  femt  oa 
the  part  of  the  Indians  that  some  land  which  Dr.  Johnson  endeavored  to  secure  ai 
agent  for  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  might  work  iii^nnr  to  them.  The 
5  acres  of  land  which  was  promised  to  her  by  the  Indians  is  loeated  jnat  below  their 
Warm  Springs,  and  includes  a  valuable  spring  of  fresh  water.  Miss  Johnson  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the  free  use  of  this  spring;  but  the  Indiana,  who 
are  suspicions  of  the  whites,  feared  they  might  lose  their  valuable  water  right.  A 
prejudice  thus  created  tended  to  curtail  Miss  Johnson's  valuable  aerrioea.  All 
attempts  to  procure  the  land  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  reached  Agua  Calionte  (Warner's  Ranch)  at  2  o'clock^  bat  was 
disappointed  in  finding  the  school  dismissed  early,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
teacner,  Mrs.  Babbitt.  She  gave  me  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  thm 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  reservation. 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  invalnable  hot  springs  at  this  place,  which  are  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  the  Indians.  Two  of  the  more  enterprising  Indians  have 
erected  rude  bath  houses  and  charge  25  cents  a  bath.  Large  numbers  of  white  people 
visit  the  springs  in  summery  some  to  be  cured  of  rheumatism  and  other  disorders  by 
the  hot  sulphur  bath.s,  and  some  to  lead  a  loose  life  in  company  with  a  low  class  of 
people  who  congregate  here. 

Tnere  are  quite  a  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses  in  close  proximity  to  the 
springs  which  are  rented  in  summer  to  whites  at  $2  a  week  for  each  occupant,  whether 
one  or  twenty  take  lodgings  in  the  one-roomed  house.  The  Indians  are  very  careful 
not  to  allow  any  white  person  to  build  a  house  near  the  springs  and  out  off  their 
source  of  revenue.  Nearly  all  the  income  from  the  rent  of  houses  and  bath  houses 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  two  or  three  Indians.  The  others  gain  a  scanty  sustenance 
by  cultivating  small  patches  of  land,  and  by  working  for  white  ranchmen  at  sheep- 
shearing  or  general  farming. 

The  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  are  a  part  of  an  old  Mexican  grant.  When 
the  United  States  acquired  California  by  confinest  from  Mexico  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  the  ludians  should  not  lose  the  possessory 
title  to  their  lands  which  they  then  occupied.  The  late  ex-Gk)vemor  Downey^  who 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ranch,  began  a  suit  to  eject  the  Indians,  claiming 
that  they  had  not  occupied  these  lands  continuously  since  the  United  States 
acquired  possession  of  the  country.  The  suit  is  still  pending,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Senator  White,  the  attorney  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Downey.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  Indians  will  win  their  suit. 

Mrs.  Babbitt,  the  teacher  of  the  day  school,  has  held  her  position  for  four  years, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  her  work.  When  the  sheep-shearing  band  was  about  to 
start  she  called  a  council  and  induced  the  Indians  to  have  a  messenger  sent  to 
Riverside  and  bring  the  money  earned  in  shearing  to  her,  to  be  given  to  the  families 
at  home  and  not  be  lost  in  gambling,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

These  Indians  are  much  annoyed  by  a  worthless  Mexican,  who,  contrary  to  United 
States  law,  brings  whisky  to  them  in  a  wagon  covered  with  shrubs  to  couceul  it. 
After  renting  a  house,  which  he  secures  by  deception,  he  begins  his  demoralizing 
sale.  The  captain  ordered  him  off,  with  no  success.  After  consulting  with  Mrs. 
Babbitt,  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  buy  whisky  to  secure  evidence  against  the 
Mexican. 

After  securing  the  evidence  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  man  and 
took  him  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  tried.  As  usiiAlly  happens,  the  jury  (white)  decided 
against  the  Indians,  and  these  poor  people  returned  home  discouraged,  having  barely 
escaped  being  locked  up  for  housebreaking.  Race  prejudice  is  too  strong  in  south- 
em  California  to  secure  a  fair  administration  of  justice. 

The  women  seem  to  be  very  industrious.  One  house  was  visited  where  they  were 
ironing  great  piles  of  bedding,  white  as  snow,  each  sheet  and  pillowcase  trimmed 
with  most  exquisite  lace.  Ramona,  at  whose  house  I  slept,  spent  the  whole  evening 
making  new  pillowcases.    She  want<ed  everything  clean  and  new. 

Besides  the  Government  teacher,  Mrs.  Babbitt,  there  are  two  other  ladies  who  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  Indians  to  lead  a  better  life.  One  of 
them.  Miss  French,  is  m  the  service  of  the  Government  as  field  matron,  and  the  other, 
Miss  Hallowell,  M.  D.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Women^s  National  Indian  Association. 
These  two  excellent  ladies  live  together  and  work  in  harmony,  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Indian  women  especially  to  improve  their  mode  of  living  and  to  practice  various 
industries.  They  have  only  been  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  oontinnal  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  element. 

On  Saturday  I  climbed  the  mountains  of  the  finely  situated  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
Mesa  Grande  Reservation.  Notwithstanding  these  Indians  have  some  of  the  best 
lands  in  southern  California,  well  adapted  to  fruits,  grass,  and  grains,  with  plenty 
of  water,  they  are  the  most  degraded  on  account  of  intemperance  and  gambling. 

Mrs.  Nickerson,  the  teacher  of  the  Government  school,  says  they  have  feasts 
(fiestas)  every  Saturday  night,  lasting  till  Monday  morning,  and  the  children  are 
utterly  demoralized.  Monday  there  is  almost  no  response  to  the  teacher's  efforts. 
The  children  fall  asleep  at  their  desks.  These  fiestas  are  held  at  nearly  all  the  reser- 
vations and  are  especially  demoralizing  at  San  Jacinto.  Severe  measures  should  be 
taken  to  abolish  them.  They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  moral  and  material  prog- 
ress of  the  Mission  Indians.  They  tend  to  perpetuate  the  old  degradino^  cnstoms 
and  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  pay  a  premium  to  pauperism,  and  are  a  veritable  hotbed 
of  disease,  physical  and  moral. 

A  spelling  match  was  arranged  between  the  two  schools  at  Mesa  Grande  and  Agna 
Caliente,  the  latter  going  to  Mesa  Grande.  The  match  was  decidedly  one  way,  Mrs. 
Babbitt's  children  standing  alone  at  the  end,  and  all  the  Mesa  Grande  children  were 
seated,  h«iving  missed.  There  was  a  most  dissatisfied  and  sullen  look  upon  the  faces 
of  the  parents  of  the  Mesa  Grande  children.  Something  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
so  the  captain  arose  from  his  seat  with  a  smile,  and  with  an  ingenuity  eqnal  to  the 
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oooasion,  qnietly  remarked,  "it  woald  not  do  for  ns  to  best  the  Agnm  CaUflvte 
children ;  they  are  oar  visitors." 

During  the  afternoon  I  drove  through  the  beautiful  and  well-coltivatod  Santa 
Isabel  grant,  and  afber  descending  the  steep  mountain  came  upon  a  pleasant  valley 
upon  which  live  by  sufferance  the  owners,  a  band  of  Indians,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  any  land,  and  who  derive  their  principal  support  by  working  for  tbe 
whites  at  a  distance.  A  short  distance  from  the  present  Indian  village  is  a  very 
fertile,  well-watered  tract  of  land  which  the  Indians  occupied  and  cultivated  enlj 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Indians  had  an  undoubted  possessory  title  to  these  lands,  having  ooenpied 
them  from  time  immemorial.  Some  few  years  since  the  owners  of  tbe  Santa  laabal 
ranch  forcibly  ejected  the  Indians  from  their  ancestral  home  and  placed  them  upon 
their  present  site,  from  which  they  are  liable  to  be  driven  at  an^  time.  These 
Indians  seem  to  be  pii.fticnlarly  simple-hearted,  inoffensive,  and  religions,  and  tin* 
present  insecure  tenure  of  their  homes  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  greeted  me  as  I  approached  the  Indian  villa^ 
and  came  suddenly  upon  the  graveyard,  where  men,  women,  and  children  were  aesen- 
bled.  They  were  having  a  religious  service  of  some  kind :  about  forty  Indians  wen 
slowly  walking  in  and  out  among  the  graves,  chanting  their  dirges  as  they  moved, 
the  old  men  supported  by  the  younger  ones,  women  and  children  all  acting  with  i0 
mnch  quiet  dignity.  In  the  center  of  the  plot  was  a  large  wooden  cross,  possibly  8 
or  10  feet  high,  and  before  this  they  would  kneel  and  go  through  a  responsive  serviee, 
led  by  an  old,  blind  man.  Every  few  minutes  the  old  Mexican  bells,  near  the  rode 
brush  church  were  tolled,  adding  still  more  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occ-asion. 

There  is  no  school  for  the  children  to  attend,  although  there  are  enough  to  form  a 
good  school.  They  begged  me  to  intercede  on  their  behalf,  and  get  the  GovemmcBt 
to  establish  a  school  on  government  laud  near  their  village.  Their  request  is  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  provided  for. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  passed  through  the  village,  talked  with  many  of  t^e  Indiutt, 
and  visited  the  church,  if  church  it  could  be  called.  It  was  a  rude  bmsh  house;  in 
many  places  the  branches  had  fallen  out,  leaving  just  the  bare  framework.  An 
armless  doll,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  painted  face  and  Normandy  cap,  having  a 
string  of  beads  around  its  neck,  stood  upon  a  wooden  box.  On  either  side  wete 
tin  cans  filled  with  flowers;  and,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  a  child  came  uad  brongfat 
two  brass  candlesticks,  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  flowers.  Here  the  people 
worship  Sunday  after  Sunday,  kneeling  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  image,  which 
represents  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  scene  was  within  5 
miles  of  a  comfortable  hotel  and  not  very  far  from  a  populous  city. 

On  Monday  I  reached  La  Jolla,  a  fertile  and  beautifully  situated  reservatioB, 
lying  high  up  on  the  side  of  Smith's  Mountain.  The  lands  have  recently  been  allotted 
iu  severalty  by  Mr.  Carrere,  to  the  almost  imiversal  satisfaction  of  the  Indians. 

The  Government  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Golsh,  who  has  held  her  posi- 
tion for  many  years.  She  is  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  teacher;  has  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  her  pupils,  and  holds  the  discipline  with  a  firm  hand. 

A  spirit  of  projQ^ess  seems  to  prevail  here,  many  new  houses  having  been  built  and 
much  new  land  ienced  and  cultivated  since  I  visited  this  place  three  years  ago. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  went  to  Kincon  Reservation,  the  lands  of  which  have  been 
recently  allotted  in  severalty  by  Miss  Kate  Foote.  All  the  Indians  seem  pleased  with 
their  allotments,  and  are  taking  hold  with  increased  vigor.  The  success  attending 
the  dividing  up  of  the  Indian  lands  at  La  Jolla,  Kincon,  rachanga,  and  Pala,  sbonld 
be  a  stimulus  to  continue  the  good  work  at  other  Mission  reservations;  so  that  the 
Indians  shall  have  a  permanency  of  possession  of  the  improvements  which  they  indi- 
vidually make. 

The  Government  school  at  Rincon  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ora  Salmon,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  successful  experience  among  Mission  Indians  and  is  doin|^  fine 
work.  Miss  Salmon  has  purchased  a  piece  of  land  a  short  distance  from  the  reser- 
vation, and  has  built  a  neat  and  comfortable  adobe  house,  With  verandas  eovered 
with  choice  roses,  and  has  a  fine  orange  grove  adjacent.  It  is  an  ideal  home,  and 
furnishes  the  Indians  a  splendid  object  lesson. 

Since  my  last  visit  a  neat  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  on  high  ground,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  valley  where  are  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Indians.  I  visited 
the  school  and  was  much  interested  in  a  variety  of  exercises  well  performed,  and  the 
pupils  all  Joined  in  repeating  the  twenty- third  Psalm. 

On  Tuesday  I  passed  by  the  Indian  village  on  the  Pauma  grant.  The  lands  con- 
nected with  this  village  were  secured  to  the  Indians  three  years  ago  by  the  pemsteot 
efibrts  of  the  Mission  Indian  commission. 

Still  further  on  I  visited  the  Pala  Reservation,  containing  a  very  small  body  of  land 
which  has  recently  been  patented  in  severalty.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  were 
offered  lands  at  other  places  by  the  Indian  commission,  bnt  declined  to  removn  froa 
their  old  homes  containing  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
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On  Wednesdoy,  the  12th,  I  visited  the  Pachanga  school,  not  far  fVom  the  village  of 
Temeoala.  The  schoolroom  was  perfectly  laden  with  a  variety  ul*  beuutiiul  wild 
flowers  which  the  little  Indiaii  childreu  had  brought  to  the  teacher.  At  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eight  day  schools  that  I  visited  the  teacher^a  table  was  heaped  np  with 
wild  flowers. 

It  is  sach  a  pity  that  so  many  schoolhouses  are  wrongly  located,  where  no  water 
for  irrigation  can  be  had.  All  the  teachers  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  spot  of  land 
adjoining  the  sohoolhouse  inclosed,  upon  which  they  could  cultivate  flowers  and 
iroits  for  their  own  pleasure  and  for  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians. 

The  pnpils  at  this  school,  as  w«ll  as  at  all  the  other  day  schools,  are  mostly  yonng, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  many  older  pupils  to  the  Government  board- 
ing school  at  Ferris,  and  to  the  contract  schools  at  Banning  and  San  Diego.  Since 
my  last  visit  a  new  sohoolhouse  of  inferior  character  has  been  erected  in  the  place  of 
the  one  burned  dnring  the  agency  of  Mr.  Kust. 

There  is  great  need  of  piping  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  sohoolhouse  and 
to  neighboring  dwellings.  The  drinking  water  has  to  be  brought  2  miles  by  the 
women,  which  is  exceedingly  discouraging. 

Mrs.  Piatt,  the  teacher,  is  a  woman  of  strong  character,  who  not  only  performs 
her  regular  duties  of  instructress,  but  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  away 
low  whites  who  live  in  neighboring  villages.  She  gives  freely  of  her  salary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  has  had  great  success  in  temperance  work. 

The  last  school  visited  on  this  trip  was  the  large  Government  boarding  school 
recently  erected  at  Ferris.  The  80  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  buildings  are  sit- 
uated has  only  a  limited  supply  of  water,  and  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  to  raise 
tmit  and  vegetables.  The  selection  of  this  site  must  have  been  made  by  some  one 
with  other  motives  than  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  learn  that  the  land  company  who  sold  the  80  acres  to  the  Government  gave 
10  acres,  valued  at  $1,000,  to  the  official  who  selected  this  spot.  It  is  a  shame  that 
this  school  was  not  located  near  Whittier,  Bedlands,  or  Riverside,  where  a  fertile, 
well- watered,  sheltered  spot  could  have  been  chosen,  and  where  the  whites  are  more 
sympathetic  with  the  Indians. 

There  are  117  pupils  in  the  school,  drawn  from  all  the  reservations  except  those  near 
the  Catholic  contract  school  near  San  Diego.  Several  important  industries  have 
been  established,  including  dressmaking,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  farming,  as 
much  as  the  wind-swept  land  will  allow. 

The  general  work  of  the  house  is  performed  by  the  pupils.  They  make  delicious 
bread,  do  all  the  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  house-sweeping  and  cleaning. 

There  are  many  excellent  points  in  the  management  of  the  school,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  discipline  is  well  administered.  Such  a  school  as  this  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  Mission  Indians. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  23d  of  April,  1894, 1  went  from  Redlands  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  the  Catholic  Indian  school,  receiving  scholars  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  arrival  at  San  Diego,  I  drove  6  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego 
River  to  the  old  Mission  station,  established  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  1769. 
When  I  visited  the  place  three  years  since,  the  roof  of  the  picturesque  old  church 
was  partly  fallen  in,  and  everything  looked  desolate.  Now  tne  roof  is  entirely  gone, 
and  the  walls  are  crumbling. 

I  find  that  two  buildings  of  plain  architecture,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
have  recently  been  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  old  Mission  church.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  buildings  is  of  the  simplest  kind :  but  perhaps  it  is  elaborate  enough  for 
Indian  children  taken  from  the  very  humblest  homes.  It  is  not  well  to  make  the 
style  of  living  in  an  Indian  school  so  fine  that  the  pupils  in  after  life  can  not  hope 
to  imitate  it. 

I  reached  the  place  about  2  oVlock  and  found  the  school  dismissed  for  the  after- 
noon on  account  of  its  being  wash  day.  The  girls,  with  the  help  of  some  boys,  had 
done  all  the  washing  and  ironing,  and  were  busy  mending  the  clothes. 

At  my  request  both  boys  and  girls  were  called  together  in  their  separate  school- 
rooms for  inspection.  The  pupils  went  through  a  variety  of  exercises,  showing  care- 
ful training  and  good  discipline.  Nearly  all  the  work  of  the  schools  is  done  oy  the 
children,  under  the  direction  of  the  five  Sisters.  The  services  of  the  Sisters  are 
rendered  gratuitously,  and  the  Indian  children  do  nearly  all  the  work,  thus  making 
a  very  economical  arrangement  for  the  institution. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1894, 1  visited  the  St.  Boniface  industrial  school  at  Ban- 
ning, under  the  charge  of  the  Catholics.  This  school  was  built  by  Miss  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  receives  about  100  pupils  under  contract  with  the  Government. 
The  location  oi  the  school  is  very  fine,  being  at  the  foot  of  Gray  back  Mountain,  2 
miles  high,  and  facing  the  magnificent  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  with  a  beantiiU  val- 
ley between. 

There  is  a  good  farm  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  whole  establishment  seems 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Miss  Drexel  is  putting  up  a  large  building,  the  upper  storv 
•f  which  is  for  boys'  dormitories  and  the  first  story  for  industrial  work.    Thia  schoo^ 
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as  well  as  that  at  San  Diego,  is  nnder  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joaepli, 
headquarters  are  at  St.  Louis. 

The  children  went  throngh  a  variety  of  exercises,  such  as  singling,  exBtdrnm  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  exercising  with  dnmh  bells,  llie  industrial  work  is  ob  a  lim- 
ited scale  at  present.  I  inspected  the  Huiall  shoe  shop  and  harness  shop,  where  a  tow 
pupils  receive  instruction.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  kind,  motherly  deme— cr 
of  the  Sisters,  and  I  doubt  not  they  exert  a  very  healthful  influence  over  their  ehar;^ 
They  are  very  careful  to  instil  order  and  neatness.  Mnch  time  is  given  to  religioai 
instruction.  The  catechism  is  carefully  taught  and  devotional  exereiaee  are  T9g^ 
larly  held.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  Catholte  schools  which  I  have  Tinted^ 
Santa  Fe,  Yuma,  San  Diego,  and  others. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  mental  discipline  and  industrial  work  is  not  to  be  eon- 

Sared  to  many  of  the  Gk)vemment  schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  Haskell,  and  Geaoft.  It 
\  quite  time  for  the  Government  to  assume  control  of  all  the  Indian  edacati<m. 
Nearly  all  the  religions  denominations  have  withdrawn  from  the  GovemmeDt  sap- 
port  of  their  Indian  work.  This  rule  should  be  universal.  Religious  end  inc»ral 
instruction  should,  of  course,  find  a  leading  place  in  all  schools,  hnt  sectarian  tnaa- 
ing  should  cease. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Mission  Indians  seems  to  be  well  provided  for. 
The  day  schools  receive  all  the  younger  pupils,  and  when  more  advanced,  they  an 
removed  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Ferris  and  to  the  contract  schools  at 
Banning  and  San  Diego.  Some  friction  occurs  in  gathering  in  pupils  to  the  three 
schools,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  systematic  way  of  assigning  pupils;  bat  each  aehoel 
collects  pupils  by  a  law  of  its  own. 

The  scnoolhonses  for  the  day  schools  I  found  to  he  generally  in  good  repNair,  aad 
suitable  for  their  purpose.  In  three  instances  I  found  an  opening  m  the  oeiltng  for 
ventilating  the  schoou'oom:  but  the  attio  of  the  room  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
air  of  the  room  was  foul.  I  suggested  making  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the  attic, 
thus  creating  a  current.  Except  at  Rinoon,  one  end  of  the  schoolhooae  ia  litted  vp 
for  a  home  for  the  lady  teacher,  and  contains  a  smMl  kitchen  and  lod^ng  rooo. 
At  La  Jolla  the  teachers'  quarters  are  entirely  too  small. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  Government  to  discontinue  issuing  wire  for  teoc- 
ing,  wagons,  plows,  harness,  and  tools  of  various  kinds.  Articles  given  to  iht 
Indians  are  not  valued  properly,  and  consequently  not  cared  for.  There  is  great 
opportunity  for  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  the  whole  tendency  it 
to^auperize  the  Indians. 

The  Mission  Indians  are  very  skillful  in  making  pottery.  They  make  many  ciQwn 
(water  Jars),  some  of  which  are  most  artistically  covered  with  figures.  The  ehildrea 
make  clay  animals — horses  with  bridles  and  saddles,  roosters— each  well  propor- 
tioned, iliey  have  a  natural  eye  for  form  and  color.  They  make  beantiful  baskets, 
which  have  recently  had  a  wide  sale. 

The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  such  industries,  as  work  for  the  older  people 
and  education  for  the  younger  ones  form  a  leading  part  in  solving  the  Indiao 
problem. 

Albkbt  K.  Smilst. 

Bbdlands,  CiX.,  May  5, 1804. 


BEPORT  OF  DARWIN  R.  JAMS8. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  my  recent  trip  among  the 
Indians  as  a  member  of  the  board : 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  NKW  MEXICO. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  all  of  which,  some  eighteen  in  namber, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  John  L.  Bullis,  U.  S.  A.,  agent,  whose  head> 
quarters  are  at  Santa  Fe. 

Population,  1,000,  and  increasing,  according  to  census  returns.  Up  to  the  preaaot 
time  the  Government  has  had  no  school  here,  although  Captain  Bullis  has  had  instrne- 
tion  concerning  the  establishing  of  two  day  schools.  The  sum  of  money  mentioned 
as  available  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  has  proven  inadequate,  hence  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  prosperous  school,  numbering  4S 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  decide  what  to  recommend  that  we  viaited  the 
reservation.  The  school  work  of  this  church  is  under  the  care  of  the  womaa% 
executive  committee  of  their  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  Zuni  school  hat 
carried  on  entirely  as  benevolent  work,  without  any  aid  ftom  the  Qovemmeiit. 
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In  the  report  pent  by  the  Territorial  antborities  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Twentietb 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  a  chart  from  which  was  sent  to 
the  World's  Fair  last  autumn,  is  this  statement:  '*  That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  greater  number  of  schools  established  among  the 
Indians  and  New  Mexicans  than  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  all  other 
religious  denominations  together."  Usually  they  are  very  efiicient  and  well  managed 
schools.  This  is  such.  The  buildings  are  situated  upon  the  plain  half  a  mile  or 
more  distant  flrom  the  pueblo.  The  superintendent,  Miss  Dissette,  is  a  woman  of 
force  and  large  executive  ability.  She  has  acquired  much  influence  over  the  Indians. 
The  agent,  Captain  Bullis,  is  doing  all  within  his  power  to  aid  her  in  her  work. 
The  school  is  more  than  full,  and  our  visit  was  to  see  if  enlargement  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  Presbyterians  so  as  to  include  all  of  suitable  age  (between  5  and  12), 
or  if  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  plan  under  which  the  school  works  is  this :  The  children  reside  at  home,  but 
they  are  clothed  by  the  board  and  are  given  a  substantial  noonday  meal.  It  will  be 
seen  that  thev  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  and  matrons  most  of  the  day.  lliey 
assist  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laundry,  and  do  other  little  things  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  to  compensate  for  their  clothing  and  food.  The  plan  works  admirably ; 
the  parents  are  pleased,  and  the  children  love  their  teachers,  the  school,  and  each 
other.  They  are  kent  clean,  and  in  a  sense  are  an  example,  and  are  teachers  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  go  at  close  of  school  each  day.  Inhere  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  full  number.  Under  the  old  plan  and  in  the  early 
days  it  took  constant  effort  to  keep  the  scholars  reasonably  regular  in  attendance. 

The  Znuis  are  not  unlike  others;  they  are  selfish,  and  they  are  influenced  largely 
by  this  motive.  They  consider  that  they  are  getting  something.  In  fact,  if  the 
school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  educational  work  left  for  the  Presbyterians  to  carry 
on,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Indian  Office  to  recognize  the  superintendent  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  favors,  such,  for  instance,  as  wire  for  fences,  which  is  being  given 
out  to  a  limited  extent,  and  for  which  the  Zunis  are  begging. 

The  fact  of  recognition  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  gives  influence  and  helps  the 
school.  It  seems  a  small  matter,  and  yet  is  important.  Two  buildings  are  used,  one 
being  adobe,  which  belongs  to  the  Government ;  the  other  is  built  of  stone,  and 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterians.  New  roofs  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  build- 
ings by  the  latter,  so  that  they  are  now  rensouBbly  comfortable.  The  Presbyterians 
have  asked  the  Government  to  turn  the  property,  particularly  their  building,  over 
to  them,  as  they  have  expended  so  much  money  upon  it.  They  have  also  asked  that 
certain  land  adjoining  the  school  be  exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  acres  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  thought  being  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  new 
buildings  erected  it  is  desirable  to  erect  them  upon  that  side,  and  to  erect  a  high 
wall  to  shield  the  buildings  and  surrounding  grounds  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
wind  and  severe  sand  storms  which  come  from  that  direction. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  exchange  can  not  readily  be  made.  As  a 
mle  the  Government  does  nothing  for  Pueblo  Indians.  They  have  always  been  self- 
Bupportiuff.    Strictly  speaking,  they  are  citizens. 

Still,  like  other  Indians,  they  look  to  Washington  for  aid.  Small  supplies  of 
barbed  wire  for  fencing  have  been  doled  out  to  the  Zunis,  and  one  mowing  machine, 
which  practically  is  of  little  use,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  The  agent  has  sent  a 
request  for  two  additional  mowing  machines  and  for  three  scrapers.  The  latter  are 
nsed  in  making  irrigating  ditehes. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  across 
the  stream  which  enters  the  valley  near  the  pueblo,  to  supply  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  said  valley.  The  Zunis,  however,  believing  that  there  was  some  sinister 
designs  which  they  oould  not  see,  declined  to  have  the  (lovemmont  do  the  work. 
They  attempted  to  do  the  work  at  their  own  coKt,  and  made  a  contract  to  this  end, 
but  when  completed  the  dam  washed  away  with  the  first  high  water.  They  own 
three  fertile,  well- watered  valleys,  Nntra,  Pescado  (fish  springs),  and  Ojo  Caliente 
(hot  springs). 

There  seemed  to  be  a  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  the  Government  was  giving 
them  irrigation  in  the  valley,  where  they  live,  and  was  going  to  deprive  them  of  the 
above-named  valleys,  where  are  their  farms. 

These  valleys  are  many  miles  from  the  pueblo  and  from  each  other,  with  high 
hills  between,  which  is  the  reason  why  one  mowing  machine  does  not  meet  the 
requirements. 

It  can  be  hauled  from  one  valley  to  another  only  at  great  waste  of  time  and  money. 
They  should  have  one  in  each  valley,  and  Hbould  be  supplied  with  wire  for  fencing. 
The  post  trader  informed  mo  that  his  sales  of  farm  wagons  to  the  Zunis  would 
aggregate  200  during  a  few  years.  Latterly  he  is  not  doing  much  business;  in  fact, 
times  are  rather  severe  upon  the  Indians  here,  as  well  as  the  whites  elsewhere.  Wool, 
which  is  one  of  their  principal  crops,  is  only  bringing  5  cents  a  pound.  Still,  these 
Zunis  are  not  complaining.    They  are  fairly  good  workers.    When  the  planting 
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season  arrives  they  leave  the  paeblo  and  go  to  those  farms,  retnraing  afler  the 
planting  is  done.  There  is  more  or  less  of  religious  ceremony  connected  'with  it  all, 
for  they  are  deeply  religions,  although  pagans.  There  are  many  exceedingly  inter- 
esting things  in  the  Zunis,  and  one  can  not  remain  with  them  without  conceiving 
a  high  regard  for  many  of  their  traits  of  character,  although  they  have  many  equally 
had  ones. 

My  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  no  ^eat  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  lands 
in  severalty,  to  leave  the  pueblo  and  live  in  their  own  separate  houses,  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  bringing  about  this  change:  but  the  question  will  have  to  be 
nandled  wisely  by  judicious  men — men  in  whom  they  can  have  confidence — as  they 
are  very  independent  and  self-contained. 

NAVAJO* 

Most  of  the  Navi^o  Reservation  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  the  agency  at  Fort  Defiance  is  also  across  the  lino,  although  the  jMist- office 
address  is  Fort  Defiance,  N.  Mex.  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Plummer,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the 
agent,  having  been  detailed  to  this  service  in  April,  1893.  Numerically  the  Navajo 
in  the  largest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  reservation  is  very  extended ;  stilly  it 
apparently  is  not  large  enough,  as  we  will  see  later,  and  they  are  to  be  found  with 
their  fiocks  encroaching  upon  lands  outside  their  own  limits.  Like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  they  are  in  search  of  watered  pastures  for  their  flock,  and  do  not  mind  bounda- 
ries very  much.  Like  the  Apaches,  also,  they  have  led  a  predatory  life,  and  the  term 
"robber"  is  not  too  strong  wbou  describing  what  they  once  were,  before  being 
nominally  hemmed  in  by  the  lines  bounding  a  reservation.  They  are  peaceful  now 
with  their  neighbors,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  no  longer  dwell  in  fear  of  them.  The 
censns  report  gives  them  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  sheep,  and  they  have  many 
ponies.  Heretofore  they  have  been  self-roliant  and  independent  of  Government  aid ; 
in  fact,  the  impression  has  been  made  that  they  were  usually  well  to  do;  but  the 
agent  informed  me  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  through  a  sac- 
cession  of  dry  summers  and  the  present  low  price  of  wool  (5  cents  per  pound). 

The  nominal  price  of  these  sheep  is  $1  per  head,  but  there  is  no  market  for  them, 
and  their  ponies  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $7  or  $8  each,  according  to  value,  bring  in 
nothing,  as  there  are  no  buyers.  It  i^to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  irrigation, 
work  upon  which  ought  to  be  commenced  speedily,  may  bring  them  some  money. 

I  fear  very  much  that  the  Government  may  be  ob1ip:ed  to  extend  the  helping  hand 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
ing has  given  the  agent  authority  to  purohaNo  from  tliem  such  blankets  as  are  needed 
in  their  school  instead  of  procuring  the  annual  supply  from  New  York.  He  can  buy 
a  12-ponnd  blanket  for  about  $3.60.  The  double  blankets  issued  to  schools  weigh 
about  8  pounds.  The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  Navajo  blanket  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  made  to  wear  a  long  time.  The  agent  has  also  asked  that  the  supply 
for  other  schools  be  purchased  there.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  which 
is  desirable. 

Indications  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
these  conservative  people,  and  it  has  come  somewhat  suddenly.  Apparently  it  is 
the  result  of  the  coming  of  Lieutenant  Plummer  ns  agent.  He  had  some  severe  tests 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  he  handled  the  difhculties  with  such  a  firm  hand  and 
so  justly  that  he  won  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  there  has  been  no  out- 
breaks since.  He  spends  much  time  away  from  the  agency  in  going  over  the  reser- 
vation, which  he  has  found  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  Indians.  He  conceived  the 
idea  last  summer  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  select  a  certain  number  of  leading 
members  of  the  tribes  and  have  them  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  his 
thought  being  that  its  educational  effects  would  be  good.  The  Indian  Office  saw 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  gave  permission  to  take  fifteen,  but  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  money  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Lientenant  Plummer 
then  laid  the  matter  before  Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, who  saw  it  might  be  wise  to  have  the  Indians  make  the  trip,  whereupon  he 
collected  and  remitted  to  the  agent  the  sum  required,  viz,  $700. 

On  their  return  a  sort  of  impromptu  reception  was  held  at  the  agency.  The 
scholars  and  teachers  were  presen  t ;  also  such  Indians  as  were  near  at  hand.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  excursionists,  which  showed  how  remarkably  they  had  been 
impressed  with  what  they  saw ;  these  speeches  were  translated  and  taken  down  in 
English,  and  are  added  at  the  close  of  this  report.  They  are  an  interesting  study, 
for  they  show  thought  and  appreciation,  besides  the  development  of  the  untutored 
mind.  The  stories  of  the  travelers  speedily  circulated  over  the  immense  reservation, 
and  the  results  are  now  being  seen.  The  Indians  are  asking  for  more  school  accom- 
modations and  for  industrial  training;  they  tell  the  agent  that  they  want  to  learn 
all  practical  industries — blacksmi thing,  carpentering,  wagon  building,  hameasmak- 
ingi  farming,  etc.    Practically  it  is  a  revolution,  for  this  tribe  has  been  bo  intensely 
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oonsenratlTe.  The  one  tchool  at  the  agency,  snitahle  for  abont  130  scholars,  conld 
be  kept  full  only  by  constraint,  with  many  absentees.  Now  if  the  children  go  home 
the  parents  brin^  them  back,  and  there  are  no  absentees. 

In  September  it  opened  with  15  scholars.  At  the  time  of  our  yisit,  three  weeks 
before  the  time  for  closing  the  school  for  the  snmmer  vocation,  there  were  199  enrolled. 
Every  week  witnesses  the  bringing  in  of  fresh  scholars.  They  are  badly  crowded, 
three  boys  in  a  bed  and  sometimes  four,  which  is  very  unwise. 

The  agent  stated  that  he  had  seen  an  occasional  one  cry  because  of  being  turned 
away.  It  seems  almost  fabulous;  I  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  an  Indian 
school.  A  great  problem  is  presented  to  the  Indian  Office ;  what  can  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  Navajo  children  t  Here  are  20,000  Navajoes,  and  at  least  4,000 
of  school  age,  with  school  accommodations  for  less  than  150.  They  are  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  people,  having  many  excellent  traits  of  character,  and  have  not 
been  much  contaminated  through  intercourse  with  unprincipled  whites.  They  are 
not  so  lazy  and  the  men  have  some  ideas  of  property  and  tnrift,  au  unusual  thing 
among  the  Indians.  The  proposition  of  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a  few  day 
schools  on  the  reservation,  for  which  Congress  has  given  him  a  small  sum,  is  so 
utterly  inadequate  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  sum  suggested  for  each  plant  is  too  small,  as  the  agent  has  informed  Commis- 
sioner Browning.  Day  schools,  if  sufficient  in  number  and  conducted  upon  the  plan 
which  works  so  admirably  among  the  Zunis,  would  accomplish  a  good  deal,  and  the 
school  at  Fort  Defiance  could  be  enlarged  and  made  an  industrial  training  school 
for  this  tribe,  which  ^eems  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  accomplished.  But  some- 
thing radical  in  the  way  of  enlargement  ought  to  be  done  and  entered  upon  without 
delay,  for  the  Navajoes  seem  reach'  for  it.  In  some  individual  cases  they  are  getting 
dissatisfied  with  their  houses  and  are  talking  about  the  houses  of  the  white  men, 
but  there  is  only  one  sawmill  upon  this  great  reservation;  they  say  that  if  a  wagon 
breaks  down  they  are  obliged  to  travel  many  miles  to  the  agency  to  get  it  repaired. 
They  want  their  boys  to  learn  this  and  other  trades,  for  it  is  so  necessary  for  their 
convenience.  They  are  asking  for  fanning  implements  and  tools,  which  indicates 
progress. 

To  show  how  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  working  in  one  instance,  I  mention  a  fact  as 
reported  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  He  pointed  out  the  man  to  me  and  said :  "  Shortly 
after  I  came  last  year  1  proposed  to  him  that  we  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  on  shares, 
sowing  oats^  he  agreed  and  did  his  part  of  the  work.  The  crop  was  gathered,  a 
portion  of  his  share  (he  had  a  third)  he  sold  during  the  winter  to  the  Government 
for  $150,  which  led  him  early  this  spring  to  bring  to  the  agent  $40,  requesting  that 
he  buy  seed  oats,  as  he  was  going  to  cultivate  that  land  this  year  on  his  own  aooonnt, 
without  going  shares  with  Uncle  Sam." 

It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  ihe  agent,  who  secured  for  him  the  seed  oats  and 
helps  him  as  is  necessary. 

The  great  need  is  irrigation  and  it  was  expected  that  some  work  would  be  accom- 
plished this  spring,  but  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  available  from  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

The  reservation  was  carefully  surveyed  and  plans  drawn  by  army  engineers,  to  one 
of  whom  might  have  been  intrusted  the  development  of  the  work  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  rather  than  to  a  civilian  at  increased  expense.  Mr.  E  C«  Vincent, 
the  civil  engineer  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  was  making  slow  progress  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  to  begin  the  work.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  any  expectation  of  benefit  for  this  year's  crops. 
Mr.  Vincent's  aim  is  to  employ  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  the  work,  which 
will  be  a  great  blessing,  as  many  of  them  are  quite  destitute. 

The  agent  has  sent  requests  to  the  Indian  Office  that  the  reservation  be  extended 
to  the  Little  Colorado  River,  westward,  also  to  extend  a  portion  of  it  southward,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawing  accompanying  the  request.  Practically  the  Navajoes  are 
occupying  the  territory  in  question,  and  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Commissioner 
to  consider  the  request  favorably,  although  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the 
/'lands  in  severalty"  law  will  come  into  operation  here,  and  the  reservation  be 
wiped  out. 

As  things  now  are,  difficulties  are  arising  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moencopic  between 
the  Indians  and  Mormons,  who  are  there  without  authority.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  was  a  delegation  of  Indians  from  beyond  Keams  Canyon  at  Fort  Defiance 
in  consultation  with  Lieutenant  Plummer  upon  tliis  subject.  They  ore  very  earnest 
ill  their  desire  for  this  extension. 

The  agent  has  also  asked  that  the  Damon  farm,  which  is  near  the  school  and  is 
needed  lor  garden  and  agricultural  purposes,  be  purchased.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  the  purchase,  particularly  if  this  school  should  be  enlarged 
ttLd  made  an  industrial  training  school.  The  land  is  fertile  and  artificially  well 
watered.  To  improve  the  water  system  for  the  agency  Lieutenant  Plummer  bod 
nearly  completed  the  excavation  in  the  rock  of  a  huge  tank  with  eapaeity  of  90,000 
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gallons.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  side  of  the  mesa  at  an  eleyation  of  150  feet  abow 
uie  plain  npon  which  the  huildings  are  sitnated.  From  the  well  which  he  is  di^- 
ging  at  the  loot  of  the  hill  he  proposes  to  force  the  water  to  the  elevated  tank. 

In  case  the  well  does  not  supply  sufficient  water  he  will  nse  it  as  a  resenroir,  eoo- 
Teying  to  it  some  of  the  water  which  comes  from  np  the  canyon  and  whieh  is  now 
conveyed  past  the  well  in  a  ditch  to  the  valley  below,  where  it  is  osed  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes.  His  plans  seemed  eminently  practicid  and  inexpensive,  for  hia  por^Na 
was  to  nse  an  old,  castaway,  but  still  good,  portabl  eengine  and  boiler,  whereby  to 
obtain  power  to  elevate  the  water  to  the  tank  npon  the  hillside.  Coal  can  be  bad  oa 
the  reservation  at  a  distance  of  only  8  miles. 

A  visit  to  the  warehouse  where  are  the  school  supplies  was  made  mod  the  mer- 
chandise inspected.  Scarce  any  complaint  was  heard ;  none  except  in  anch  minor 
matters  as  in  colors  and  quality  of  ^oods  for  girls'  wear,  and  patent  bnttons  for  b«tj^ 
trousers.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  was  little  or  no  sickncvi 
among  the  scholars,  who  seem^  happy  and  very  much  attached  to  the  anperintcsd- 
ent,  Miss  Merritt,  and  the  agent,  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  corps  of  teaenera  wen 
unusually  good,  being  ladies  of  experience  and  character,  who  were  working  togethcv 
in  harmony  and  in  the  right  spirit.  The  Methodists  have  a  pastor  here  who  eoo- 
ducts  a  religions  service  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  school  halt.  In  addition  to  bk 
other  duties  he  is  to  be  employed  by  Engineer  Vincent,  as  an  assistant^  to  look  aftsr 
the  Government  property,  tools,  etc.,  used  in  developing  irrigation. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUR. 

This  school  is  sitnated  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  npon  a  level  piece  of  fertOe 
land  which  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  water  for  irrigating  purpoeea.  It  is  a 
well-arranged  plant  consisting  of  many  buildings^  all  of  which,  aa  well  as  the 
gronnds,  were  kept  in  good  order  and  condition.  Originally  the  buildings  were  por- 
chased  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  main- 
tained here  a  large  and  successfnl  school,  having  a  contract  with  the  Govemmeot. 
At  request  of  Commissioner  Morgan  the  propertv  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
Office,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  somewhat  and  become  one  of  the  lar|re 
training  schools.  Special  A^ent  John  Lane  has  been  in  charge  for  several  montlM^, 
and  has  kept  the  standard  high;  he  was  anticipating  being  relieved  ahortly,  as  Mr. 
Avery,  the  new  superintendent,  was  daily  expected. 

Tlie  Albuquerque  school  sutfers  A*om  lack  of  drainage  more  than  from  any  other 
one  thing.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp,  the 
ground  being  quite  level,  rendering  necessary  the  employment  of  power  to  raise  the 
sewerage,  shonld  the  plan  be  adopted  of  causing  it  to  flow  into  a  reservoir.  Coloofll 
Lane,  the  agent,  was  £[iving  much  thought  to  the  general  question,  as  he  saw  the 
importance  of  success!  ully  solving  the  problem. 

Upon  the  school  roll  were  the  names  of  2^  scholars,  all  of  whom  were  preeent 
except  2. 

There  was  a  general  appearance  of  happiness  and  contentment  on  the  part  of  tbs 
youth  and  young  people,  which  is  always  pleasing  to  see  at  an  Indian  school.  The 
visits  to  class  rooms,  altnough  not  of  extended  miration,  showed  that  the  scholan 
were  doing  well.  In  one  class  room,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  (a  tempo- 
rary vacancy),  one  of  the  scholars,  a  Pima  girl,  was  instructing  the  scholan,  some  of 
whom  were  larger  and  older  than  she,  but  she  was  doing  the  work  with  dignity  and 
ability.  In  fact  there  were  two  Pima  girls  acting  as  teachers  with  moch  aatiafae- 
tion.  They  were  educated  at  the  Presbyterian  school  at  Sacaton,  Aria.  It  was 
also  gratlivingto  meet  several  young  men  who  were  equally  competent  to  teaeh 
industrial  branohs — these  Pueblo  or  Pima  Indians — two  were  in  the  shoe  shop  and 
one  in  the  harness  shop.  There  were  19  employees  under  the  acting^  agent.  Mr. 
Lane  had  reduced  the  force  somewhat  through  consolidating  the  positions  of  indus- 
trial teachers  and  disciplinarian,  also  the  positions  of  farmer  and  engineer. 

We  saw  evidences  of  good  work  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  harness  shop,  shoe  shop, 
tailor  shop,  and  dressmaking  room.  What  little  we  saw  of  the  £arm  work  was 
favorable,  although  we  did  not  make  careful  inspection.  There  is  a  large  accnnm> 
lation  of  line  harness  which  ought  to  be  turned  into  money.  The  office  has  sent 
word  to  sell  at  anction,  but  the  agent  had  a  feeling  that  it  mi^ht  be  nnwiae  to  offcv 
so  many  sets  in  snch  a  small  place  as  Albuquerque.  They  might  be  sold  to  better 
advantage  at  Kansas  City  or  some  other  large  place.  The  farmer  keeps  16  boys  at 
work  and  has  12  hired  out  to  local  farmers.  Ihe  dormitories  were  clean  and  fresh 
and  the  conduct  at  the  tables  and  in  marching  to  and  from  the  dining  room  was  good. 
Only  one  sick  with  a  serious  trouble  (pulmonary),  and  she  was  at  the  table,  ahowinc 
that  she  was  not  very  ill.  We  saw  quite  a  number  who  were  well  along  in  rean 
and  who  possibly  ought  to  make  room  for  others — ^men  grown — ^rather  nnnsnii.  A 
prosperous  school  with  a  good  teaching  corps. 
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BAMTA  FB  NORMAL  AND  TRAINIKO  SCHOOL. 

Praotioally  nothing  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  daring  the  school 
year.  Supervisor  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jones,  who  came  last  September,  expects  to  be 
appointed  superintendent  on  July  1  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  be  made  matron.  The  scholars 
were  transferred  mostly  to  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones. 
He  expects  that  some  of  them  will  be  sent  back  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year. 
The  plui  seems  to  have  been  to  make  this  a  normal  training  school.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  why  the  plans  have  been  changed,  bat  the  proposition  now  is  to  have  a  normal 
school,  an  industrial  training  school,  and  a  primary  school,  with  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, akll  under  one  roof.  There  evidently  was  a  misunderstanding  last  autumn,  for 
some  few  advanced  scholars  came  who  have  been  waiting  many  months  for  studies  to 
begin.  There  are  40  Indian  children  and  young  men  and  women  here,  of  whom  per- 
haps half  came  for  the  normal  course.  A  number  of  the  young  men  were  doing  good 
work  upon  the  substantial  picket  fence  which  Colonel  Jones  was  having  put  up 
along  the  front  of  the  grounds. 

We  met  two  intelligent-looking  Omaha  Indian  ^Is  who  came  last  September  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  aeoomplish  anything  during  the  school  vear.  There  is  but 
one  teacher,  and  she  onlv  recently  arrived.  Miss  Anna  £gan,  wno  ranks  high  as  » 
kindergarten  teacher.  We  also  met  the  blacksiuith,  who  acts  as  disciplinarian.  The 
new  plan  contemplates  clothing  the  boys  in  a  uniform.  The  seamstress  was  employ- 
ing some  of  the  girls.  The  plant  is  of  large  proportions  and  worthy  of  the  great 
United  States  (^vemment.  The  laundry  may  be  pronounced  perfect.  Plenty  of 
water  for  the  buildings  and  for  irrigating  purposes. 

If  the  Indian  Office  contemplates  training  and  preparing  Indian  young  men  and 
women  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  Indian  schools — and  it  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  in  my  judgment — this  is  an  admirable  place  where  to  make  the  effort.  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  great  success. 

The  ollmatd  is  healthful,  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  well  arranged  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  the  106  acres  of  land  is  ample  for  farming  pursuits. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  institutes  arranged  by  Dr.  Ueilman.  for  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  other  employees  in  the  Indian  service,  is  to  be  held  here  from  July  9  to 
July  14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  arranging  to  accommodate  the  guests  and  were 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  make  the  occasion  a  thoroughly  prontable  one;  they 
were  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  favorable  outlook. 

RAMONA  SCHOOL,  SANTA  FX. 

Professor  Chase,  the  superintendent  and  manager,  was  absent,  therefore  we  were 
unable  to  consult  him.  Mrs.  Chase  did  us  the  honor  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  work.  She  informed  us  that  Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  East  soliciting  funds  for  the 
school.  The  grounds  are  just  outside  of  the  city,  upon  an  elevation,  and  contain 
16  acres.  There  are  69  scholars,  27  boys  and  42  girls.  Professor  Chase  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  64  scholars  at  $125  per  annum  each.  Ages  of  the 
scholars  6  to  16,  two  being  over  16.  It  might  be  called  a  family  school,  for  schol- 
ars, teachers,  and  the  family  of  Professor  C'hase  are  necessarily  thrown  together  as 
one,  because  of  lack  of  room.  The  children  do  the  housework,  hflJf  worlung  and 
half  studying. 

The  accommodations  are  insufficient  for  so  large  a  number.  One  building  is  of 
brick  and  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  school  purposes ;  the  other  one  is  rented  from  a 
Boston  gentleman,  and  is  situated  upon  laud  adjoining];  the  school  property ;  it  is  a 
frame  structure  and  not  what  is  needed;  in  fact,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  A  new  and  large  structure  is  in  contemplation,  however,  and  a 
number  of  the  boys  were  hard  at  work  upon  adjoining  property  engaged  in 
brickmaking.  This  work  is  being  done  upon  shares.  Professor  Chase  having  made 
arrangements  with  a  firm  to  do  the  work  in  this  way.  The  clay  bed  is  a  good  one ; 
the  distance  to  the  site  where  the  new  edifice  will  stand  is  not  many  rods,  so  the 
brick  for  the  structure  can  not  cost  much  delivered  at  the  place  needed.  For  a  year 
Professor  Chase  has  had  full  charge,  and  evidently  it  has  kept  him  hard  at  work  to 
maintain  the  institution.  Indications  pointed  to  a  lack  of  money,  and  things  gen- 
erally were  not  in  as  good  order  as  one  could  have  wished,  and  yet  the  scholars 
seemed  happy  and  contented;  saw  some  thirty  in  the  recitation  room,  saw  a  good 
many  girls  in  the  sewing  room,  and  others  at  various  occupations. 

The  teachers  and  helpers  were  not  numerous  and  had  a  goo<l  deal  to  attend  to. 
They  were  as  follows :  Miss  Burger,  teacher;  Miss  Hosmer,  assistant  matron:  Mrs. 
Landon,  seamstress,  and  Miss  Aldrich  in  the  cooking  department.  The  scnolars 
were  from  various  places;  4  recently  came  from  the  normal  school,  as  they  were  not 
wanted  there  (so  we  were  informed);  a  large  number  were  from  Laguna  (Pueblo), 
being  transferred  from  a  Presbyterian  school,  which  had  been  closed;  others  were 
from  the  Santa  Clara  and  Namb6  Pueblos ;  7  were  San  Curios  Apaches.  The  Ramona 
school  is  well  known  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
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Congregational  Charoh,  receiving  from  the  American  Mis«ionary  Asaoeiafcion 
of  the  lands  necessary  for  its  support.  The  property  is  now  held  by  the  tmateea  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  ex- Governor  Prince  being  president  of  the  board,  and 
is  independent  t)f  all  denominations. 

AKADABKO. — EI0WA8  AND  COBfANCHBS. 

As  one  enters  the  Indian  Territory  fh>m  the  south  by  the  Bock  IslAnd  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  Territory,  and  near  the  line  separatiBg 
it  from  Oklahoma,  he  passes  into  the  land  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  two  members  of  the  Dawes  Commission  were  Itolding  meetiitgn 
and  discussing  with  the  people  plans  for  the  extinguishing  of  their  righte  and  & 
the  settlement  of  the  great  question  of  the  opening  up  of  their  lands  to  the  pablk. 
It  is  a  momentous  question  with  many  points  to  be  considered,  for  many  and  varied 
interests  are  involved.  The  subject  of  the  opening  of  these  lands  was  uppennoet  m 
the  minds  of  all  whom  we  met,  and  all  were  eager  for  definite  information.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  people  within  the  limits  of  the  Chiokaaaw  Natioo. 
Possibly  this  is  an  overestimate,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  living  and 
working  within  the  limits  of  this  Indian  nation,  virtually  without  law  and  without 
schools  for  ^eir  children ;  they  are  occupying  houses  erected  upon  sites  which  they 
do  not  own,  and  are  hedged  in  and  restricted  because  of  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  It  is  true  that  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  little  Chicka^w 
Nation  without  legal  right,  and  yet  who  can  say  it  is  not  wise  that  they  have  coKoe* 
for  they  are  running  the  railroads  and  developing  towns  and  cities  which  are  in  the 
near  ftiture  to  be  centers  of  industry. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  equally 
true  of  the  land  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  which  adjoins  on  the 
westward.  The  pressure  for  the  opening  of  these  lands  is  almost  equally  great,  hot 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  work  of  surveying  and  allotting  the  land  will  net  be 
forced,  and  that  the  work  will  be  carefully  guarded  against  such  practices  as 
obt>ained  when  the  work  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  among  their  neighbors, 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  Indians  are  still  depending  upon  the  rations 
issued  by  the  Government,  and  will  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  setf-snpport  untzl 
forced  to  it. 

The  agent  at  Anadarko,  Lieut.  Maury  Nichols,  U.  8.  A.,  is  a  young  man  without 
experience  in  dealing  with  Indians,  and  who  has  a  task  upon  his  hands  which  might 
stagger  a  veteran  in  the  service.  He  has  3,700  Indians,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
members  of  the  afiUiated  tribes,  at  this  critical  time  in  their  history,  to  guide  and 
instruct.  In  three  years  the  treaty  under  which  they  receive  supplies  expires; 
meantime  the  lands  are  being  allotted^  and  the  change  which  they  have  not  soaght 
is  upon  them  with  all  that  it  implies.  At  this  time  little  real  work  is  being  done; 
on  issue  days  the  custom  still  prevails  of  letting  the  steers  loose  upon  the  plains, 
and  of  chasing  and  shooting  them;  a  weak  reminder  of  the  time  when  they  chased 
and  shot  the  buffalo  which  roamed  these  fertile  lands. 

School  work  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Indian  Office  and  by  religions  societies 
with  considerable  success.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
school  age  were  enrolled  in  some  school.  Omitting  the  school  of  the  Presbyterians 
(now  very  small  because  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their  main  buildiue)  there  are 
eight  others,  of  which  four  are  Government  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  the 
remainder  missionary  schools  of  different  denominations.  Fully  400  are  enrolled  in 
the  said  schools.  The  only  one  visited  was  the  Riverside  School,  2  miles  from  the 
agency  across  the  Ouachita  River,  and  located  upon  its  beautiful  banks.  The  school 
is  overcrowded,  haviog  65  scholars,  who  are  Wichitas,  Caddos,  and  from  the  aflUiat<id 
tribes  located  hereabouts.  Mr.  George  L.  Pigg,  the  superintendent,  has  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  plans  with  estimates  fur  another  building,  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  girls;  also  estimates  for  the  removal  of  the  dwelling  where  the  snperinienduit 
resides  to  a  spot  nearer  the  school.  It  seems  desirable  to  enlarge  accommodations 
here,  as  there  is  abundant  room  and  sufficteut  scholars;  the  matter  of  the  roraoval 
of  the  superintendent's  residence  is  not  important,  but  as  it  is  inexpensive  probably 
it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  present  school  building,  which  is  doniitory, 
schoolroom,  etc.,  was  in  better  order  and  condition  than  any  ever  before  visited. 
The  girls'  sitting  room  was  especially  attractive.  The  matron  seemed  well  adapted 
to  the  place.  Two  teachers  are  giving  instruction  in  school.  They  ask  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher.  One  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivativation,  the  work  being  mostly 
done  by  the  boys.  'The  girls  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  such  schools.  Before 
leaving  the  agency  I  went  through  the  warehouse  to  inspect  the  merchandise  stored 
there.  The  first  thing  noticeable  was  the  large  pile  of  bacon,  cut  into  pieces,  weigh- 
ing perhaps  2  pounds  each,  which  were  to  be  issued  upon  the  following  day  in  lieu 
of  beef,  supplies  of  which  had  run  out  under  the  old  contract^  and  the  new  one  had 
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not  yet  began  to  operate;  it  was  an  nnattractive  sight,  and  the  Indians  have  no  fond- 
ness for  it.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  with  the  quality  of  supplies  famished 
under  contracts  made  by  the  Commissioner,  none  of  sumcient  importance  to  notice. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Special  Inspector  Able,  who  ha^  come  to  investi- 
sate  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  an  individual  from  the  reservation  by  the  agent. 
He  was  awaiting  farther  instructions  from  Washington,  as  the  man  was  back  and 
he  was  informed  the  matter  was  oouipromised.  It  seems  a  peculiar  way  of  proceed- 
ing, and  so  thought  the  inspector.  The  agent  is  finding  more  or  less  difficulties  in 
his  way,  but  he  is  young  and  inexperienced. 

CHBYENNES  AMD  ARAPAHOKS,  DARLINGTON,  OKLA. 

The  impression  prevails  amon^  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  the  East  that  the  work 
of  allotting  the  lands  to  these  tribes  was  prematurely  done,  and  has  been  attended 
by  circumstances  more  or  less  unfortunate.  It  is  thought  that  these  people  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  given  their  allotments  and  told  to  go  to  workp  also, 
that  signatures  to  the  petition  requesting  it  were  not  all  genuine;  that  certain  sig- 
natures were  placed  upon  the  paper  by  fraud,  and  that  there  was  collusion  between 
certain  white  men  and  certain  Indians  where  money  was  used;  also,  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  surplus  land  by  the  Government  was  far  too  low,  considering  its  value. 
These  are  grave  charges,  but  doubtless  are  true,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  worst  features  about  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  earnest  men 
l^nong  the  whites  who  were  engaged  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  sign  and  who  argued 
tiiem  to  accept  the  nominal  sum  offered  for  the  surplus  land  by  the  commissioners 
who  acted  for  the  Government  were  men  who  had  been  regarded  as  real  friends  of 
the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  overpersuaded  by  these  supposed  friends,  and 
therefore  signed.  Not  getting  sufficient  signatures  in  this  way,  other  methods  were 
adopted  which  were  di^oncst.  It  was  thus  the  work  was  carried  through.  They 
were  made  the  victims  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  whereby  they  relinquished  their  surplus 
land  for  40  cents  per  acre,  accepting  part  in  cash,  while  the  remainder  was  invested 
and  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Treasury  Department.  But  even  in  the  cash  payment 
there  was  another  grievance;  the  sum  of  ^7,500  was  held  back  and  paid  over  to 
certain  white  men,  who  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  it  as  agents  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Indians  to  get  the  transaction  through.  Preposterous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  agent  now  in  control,  Capt.  Albert  E.  Woodson, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  get  the  latter  wrong  corrected.  He  is  being 
aided  by  Captain  Lee,  who  was  formerly  an  agent  here.  I  append  a  copy  of  an 
appeal  made  to  President  Cleveland  and  sent  to  him  in  February  of  this  year. 
Captain  Woodson  is  devoting  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  service  of  these 
Indians  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
to  correct  the  evils  so  far  as  possible.  He  is  making  a  special  eftbrt  to  get  them 
upon  their  allotments,  but  is  not  meeting  with  much  success  so  far,  as  they  are  still 
living  in  camps,  while  the  tribal  relations  are  as  strong  as  ever  and  their  chiefs  are 
exercising  as  much  influence  as  heretofore.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
many  wete  living  upon  their  allotments,  the  agent  replied  very  few;  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  many  were  doing  work  upon  their  land,  the  agent  said  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  were  doing  more  or  less  oif  such  work.  As  the  treaty  under 
which  they  draw  clothing  and  supplies  expires  in  three  years,  the  agent  is  laboring 
early  and  late  to  warn  them  to  be  ready  against  the  time  when  their  rations  will  be 
cat  ofif. 

Of  course  they  have  no  house  upon  their  allotment,  no  fence  around  their  quarter 
section,  no  sod  broken  for  tillage,  except  in  an  exceedingly  small  way;  no  horses 
heavy  enough  for  such  severe  work,  and  usually  no  plow  or  other  farm  implements. 
Some  are  asking  the  agent  for  houses,  but  at  this  time  the  Government  is  not  erect- 
ing houses  for  the  Indians.  Of  farming  tools,  many  have  been  given  out  during  the 
treaty  years,  but  they  have  been  careless  with  them,  and  many  have  been  stolen  by 
their  neighbors,  the  whites.  Twice  a  month,  when  the  supplies  are  issued,  all  the 
Indians  go  to  the  issue  stations.  This  opportunity  is  embracecl  by  characterless  whites 
to  seize  upon  such  things  as  they  need  which  are  lying  around:  trees  are  cut  for 
fence  posts,  plows  are  ''  borrowed ''  and  seldom  returned.  In  fact,  tne  Indian,  with  his 
careless  habits,  is  the  prey  to  the  more  energetic  neighbor.  The  agent  filled  my 
ears  with  recitals  of  the  woes  to  which  the  poor  red  man  is  subject  through  these 
ways.  In  selecting  land  the  Indian  wisely  chose  plats  near  the  springs  of  water  or 
he  took  the  wooded  portion,  leaving  the  dry  and  treeless  parts  for  the  homesteader. 
When  the  latter  comes  he  preys  upon  his  neighbor;  he  needs  posts  for  a  wire  fence, 
which  he  sees  he  can  secure  from  the  land  of  the  Indian,  so  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  and  haul  the  same.  Soniet  imos  th  is  work  is  done  at  night  and  sometimet 
daring  the  absence  of  the  Indian  at  the  issue  station. 
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The  af^ent  is  about  to  establish  five  new  issae  stations.  There  are  now  four; 
formerly  there  were  three,  so  that  the  Indians  will  not  have  to  ^o  so  far  for  their 
supplies ;  thus  they  will  not  be  so  long  absent  from  their  homes.  He  is  also  plauning 
to  open  repair  shops  here  and  there.  At  present  there  is  only  one,  and  this  one  is  at 
the  agency,  necessitating  long  journeys  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
taking  much  time,  just  for  some  trifling  and  yet  necessary  repair.  The  agent  has 
done  a  wise  thing  in  subdividing  what  was  once  the  reservation.  He  has  made  nine 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  has  placed  a  farmer  whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  look 
after  and  help  the  Indian.  He  desires  to  subdivide  still  further  and  appoint  more 
farmers  if  the  Commissioner  approves.  There  is  a  well-organized  Indian  police,  but 
the  agent  kee^s  many  of  the  men  ont,  as  he  will  have  no  Indians  loafing  about  the 
agency.  I  think  I  was  never  at  an  agency  where  I  saw  so  few  Indians  hanging 
about  in  a  listless  manner;  in  fact  there  were  none.  We  spent  most  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  three  prominent  leaders  among  these  tribes,  Chief  Young 
Whirlwind,  Rising  Elk,  and  Medicine  Crazy,  in  discussing  Captain  Woodson's  plan, 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office;  for  carrying  out  the  "lands  in  sev- 
eralty" law  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Under  the  treaty  whereby  thoj  accepted  lands  in  severalty,  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  received  a  quarter  section,  and  also  received  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  (Government  of  the  remainder  a  cash  payment.  This  cash  payment  was  of 
little  real  value  to  the  people,  as  it  was  unwisely  used.  Over  and  above  this  caah 
payment  there  was  left  $1,000,000,  which  the  Government  holds,  paying  interest 
seminnnually,  and  which  brings  them  in  a  little  ready  money.  The  proposition  is 
that  the  Indians  petition  Congress  to  pass  an  act  permitting  them  to  use  a  portion 
of  this  reserve  fund  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  upon  the  allotted  section 
which  they  chose  for  their  homes,  to  fence  the  selected  quarter  section,  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  cooking  and  farming  utensils,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  cow,  hens,  etc. 

In  other  words,  using  a  portion  of  their  reserve  in  a  practical  way  whereby  they 
will  have  a  house  to  live  in  when  forced  ont  of  the  camps  and  have  some  firnits  of 
the  soil  growing  for  use  when  the  rations  cease.  The  details  are  not  all  g^veu,  but 
if  the  Indians  will  accept  the  plan  and  nsk  for  it,  and  if  Congress  grants  permission 
and  Captain  Woodson  is  here  to  carry  it  into  execution,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
question  of  landing  the  Indian  in  his  own  house  upon  his  allotment  and  gettini^him 
at  work  will  be  solved  so  far  as  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  are  concerned.  The 
plan  has  many  attractive  features  and  was  carefully  discussed.  It  was  received 
with  reasonable  attention. 

The  conferees  were  requested  to  talk  it  up  among  their  neighbors,  asking  all  to 
consider  it  and  be  ready  for  the  calling  of  a  large  conference  at  an  early  day.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  I  were  In  their  places,  after  having  been  deceived 
BO  many  times,  I  would  be  very  slow  to  accept  any  propositions  from  the  white  man. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  listened  to  a  detailed  statement  of  Captain 
Woodson's  plan  of  issuing  the  live  beeves  and  of  the  mmle  of  slaughtering  and  dress- 
ing them  for  use.  It  is  a  thoroughly  humane,  proper,  and  businesslike  way  of  doing 
the  work,  and  so  different  from  the  old  way  of  letting  the  animals  loose  upon  the 
plain  and  shooting  them  as  they  formerly  shot  the  buffalo.  80  notorious  did  it 
become  that  people  flocked  in  upon  issue  days  to  witness  the  sight.  The.^  came  in 
great  numbers  and  from  long  distances;  but  it  is  all  changed  now.  I  visited  the 
great  warehouse  and  inspected  the  goods  which  come  from  the  purchasing  agencies 
with  satisfaction,  for  I  heard  little  complaint  and  saw  little  that  points  to  fraud  in 
fulfilling  contracts. 

The  buildings  and  property  at  Darlington  are  kept  in  excellent  order  and  Captain 
Woodson  has  improved  the  general  appearance  by  painting  fences  and  grading  the 
roads,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  the  village  is  very  cleanly  and  presentable. 

sboer's  colony. 

Soger's  colony,  so  called,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature  in  a  visit  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  school,  which  is  the  central  point  and  where  John 
H.  Soger  lives,  is  60  miles  or  more  southwesterly  from  the  agency  at  Darlington,  and 
is  approached  by  carriage  or  by  stage  from  Minco,  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  driv- 
ing fully  60  miles  westward.  My  route  was  by  stage  in  going;  the  return  was  made 
with  the  clerk,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Professor  Meserve,  using  Mr.  Seder's  teiun. 

Mr.  Soger  is  a  genius  in  the  Indian  service,  small  of  stature,  without  the  advantage 
of  schools  in  his  early  days,  yet  possessed  of  charactoristics  which  have  made  him  a 
remarkable  character  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  nearly  all  of  his  life.  A 
modest,  unpretentious  man,  yet  wherever  he  has  beea  employed  he  has  left  an 
impress  for  good  which  has  been  lasting.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  unselfish 
life  among  the  people  for  which  he  has  lived.  He  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to 
them  and  won  their  confidence  in  a  remarkable  manner;  except  he  had  it,  he  never 
could  have  succeeded  in  the  work  he  accomplisbed  in  drawing  off  from  the  agency 
and  ftom  about  tiie  reservation  the  restless  and  uneasy  ones  to  a  point  he  selected. 
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and  there  controlling  thorn  for  a  series  of  yenrs.  The  work  was  undertaken  the  time 
when  Captain  Lee  was  the  agent,  and  was  done  at  his  solicitation.  Soger  started 
with  150  Indians.  They  located  in  the  region  near  where  the  school  now  is,  which 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  grove  called  Soger's  Glen,  with  its  wonderful  spring  of 
delicions  water. 

.  The  place  was  made  one  of  the  three  Issue  stations  and  became  an  important  center. 
From  tne  150  who  came  at  lirst  the  *' colony ''  has  grown  to  600;  not  that  they  are 
located  in  or  around  a  common  center,  for  such  is  nut  the  fact,  but  those  who  live  in 
the  general  neighborhood  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  **  colony." 
What  has  made  it  more  of  a  center  is  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Morgan  established 
a  reservation  boarding  school  here  over  which  he  made  Mr.  Scger  superintendent. 
The  edifice  is  of  brick,  which  were  made  upon  the  premises;  it  is  spacious  and 
modem,  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  glen.  Sixty-five  Indian  children  are 
here  receiving  instruction.  The  school  is  full,  with  no  absentees,  and  accommoda- 
tions are  needed  for  more  scholars. 

Mr.  Seger  is  very  anxious  for  another  building,  as  he  is  desirous  of  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  school,  there  being  about  140  children  of  school  age  in  the  ''colonv." 

6eger  never  spares  himself  and  takes  hold  of  all  kinds  of  work,  working  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  with  his  head.  He  is  planning  to  manage  a  large  enterprise  at 
small  expense  to  the  Government.  He  is  eminently  a  practical  man  and  studies  to 
success  in  all  lines.  Everycme  works,  the  stalT,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  each  in 
his  own  department,  or  out  of  his  department  if  his  services  are  wanted ;  they  follow 
the  example  of  their  leader.  The  school  was  only  opened  January  11,  1893,  and 
although  the  discipline  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  yet  the  children  have  made 
great  progress,  when  it  is  considered  that  not  one  child  could  speak  any  English 
when  they  came  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  our  visit.  Four  full  sections  of 
land  have  been  reserved  for  the  school  farm,  of  which  already  120  acres  are  under 
cnltivation.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  breaking  up  the  land,  clearing  the 
grove  tVom  the  underbrush,  erecting  buildingn,  and  developing  a  water  system.  The 
spring  whence  the  water  comes  is  invaluable  and  is  situated  in  a  cleft  near  the 
house,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  a  windmill  to  a  tank  and  distributed  over  the 
gronnds  and  through  the  buildings.  In  the  wonderful  glen  are  twenty  or  more 
varieties  of  trees,  specimens  of  which  were  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  last'year.  So 
far  as  possible  the  services  of  the  Indians  are  used  in  all  kinds  of  employment.  Six 
are  under  pay  as  assistants  in  various  capacities  about  the  school,  and  all  are  mak- 
ing good  records.  Two  were  taken  from  camp  where  they  had  returned  after  their 
school  days  wore  over. 

One  had  been  fonr  years  In  camp  since  leaving  Haskell  Institute;  she  and  her  si^ 
ter,  who  was  two  vears  in  camp  after  leaving  school,  are  doing  well  as  seamstresses. 

It  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  scholars  who  on  their  return  home  and  again 
become  what  is  called  **  blanket  Indians ''  are  never  after  good  for  anything.  These 
girls  were  doing  well,  earning  money,  which  they  were  saving  and  part  of  which 
Mr.  Seger  has  invested  for  them  in  cows.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  existing  bar- 
mony  among  the  employees,  who  were  interested  beyond  the  money  compensation  in 
the  success  of  the  work  committed  to  their  care.  KcceutJy  a  new  farmer  came  to 
supersede  the  one  then  at  work ;  he  remained  a  few  days,  looking  over  the  field, 
taking  note  of  what  was  being  done.  His  conclusion  was  that  he  was  not  as  well 
fitted  for  the  place  as  the  man  whom  he  was  to  supersede;  he  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  whom  the  appointment  came,  express- 
ing thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  shown,  but  declining  the  place  and  commend- 
ing the  man  who  was  holding  the  position  and  so  successfully  doing  the  work.  A 
strong  and  concerted  efibrt  was  likewise  being  madeto.suppIaut  Charles  L.  Davis,  the 
efficient  clerk.  Probably  the  efi'ort  will  not  be  sncceBsful.  It  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  the  work,  as  he  is  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  the  one  person  upon 
whom  Mr.  Seger  depends.  Professor  Meserve,  who  was  visiting  the  scnool  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  Kights  Association,  joined  with  myself  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary,  stating  the  facts  and  requesting  that  both  the  clerk  and  farmer  be 
continued  here. 

ikRAPAUOE  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  five  schools:  the  Seger  school,  the 
Arapahoe  school  at  the  agency,  the  Clievenne  school,  8  miles  away  from  the  agency, 
the  Mennonite  school,  likewise  at  the  agency,  and  the  Mennonite  school  at  Canton- 
ment.   The  scholars  in  attendance  number  350. 

Seger  school 65 

Arapahoe  school 110 

Cheyenne  school 110 

Mennonite  at  the  agency 17 

Mennonite  at  Cantonment,  about 50 

Total ^252 
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The  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes  nnmbor  3,300;  of  school  age  there  «re  probably 
700 ;  in  other  words,  the  school  accommodations  are  et^aal  to  about  half  what  A^y 
shonld  be.  The  Arapahoe  school  gave  evidence  of  being  under  good  mana^^ecMBt. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dwire,  the  superintendent,  has  been  in  charge  four  years.  I  Tiaited  and 
inspected  the  classes  and  was  gratified  at  the  recitations.  I  also  Tiaited  aad 
inspected  the  dormitories  with  satisfaction.    The  water  supply  is  good. 

This  school,  like  nearly  all  I  have  visited,  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  tomeihodi 
of  egress  ftom  the  sleeping  rooms  in  case  of  a  conflagration.  The  main  edifioe  ojt  tius 
place  has  been  erected  many  years  and  is  less  moiUm  than  those  more  lately  eoo- 
structed;  perhaps  it  was  this  fact  and  that  the  stairways  were  narrower  than  tons, 
suggested  the  thought  that  more  attention  should  be  given  this  «abject.  One 
hundred  and  ten  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Scholars  do  the  customary  'wotk  ra 
the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  upon  the  farm.  The  school  was  started,  in  1973-74. 
In  its  early  years  it  was  unsuccessful,  except  for  short  time  in  1878-79  under  ^ 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Seger,  and  following  him,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Recently  it  hm 
become  a  good  school.  Scarce  any  absentees.  As  usual,  Mr.  Soger  left  his  mmA  ia 
various  improvements,  which  were  pointed  out.  The  beautiful  grove  of  cotton w««4 
trees  in  the  lawn  upon  which  the  buildings  face,  he  started,  though  discouraged  by 
nearly  everyone.    It  is  a  worthy  movement. 

CHEYENNE  SCHOOL. 

The  original  school  building  is  of  wood  and  was  erected  under  the  saperrision  ef 
Mr.  Soger.  The  new,  large  building  (boy's  dormitory)  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
during  the  commissionersnip  of  General  Morgan;  the  school  site  ia  upon  a  wooded 
ridge  near  the  railroad  track,  and  distant  3  miles  from  Darlington.  Here  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  which  is  carefully  walled  in  and  so  kept  that  the  water  is 
not  polluted  in  an^  way.  So  much  is  thought  of  it  that  all  the  drinking  water  med 
at  Fort  Reno,  4  miles  or  more  away,  is  daily  drawn  from  here.  The  superintendent, 
Thomas  P.  Ullom,  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  are  all  young,  and  all  except  one  aie 
civil-service  appointments.  Only  the  younger  children  were  in  the  class  roooM,  as 
the  school  work  was  practically  closed  for  the  school  year;  the  older  ones  were  at 
work  in  the  harvest  tield  or  in  various  capacities  about  the  premises.  In  the  school 
room  of  Miss  Black  a  kindergarten  and  calisthenic  exercise  was  going  on,  improring 
to  voice  and  muscle;  the  young  Indian  children  were  being  taught  to  sfieak  oat  in 
full  tones  and  in  clear  English,  which  was  gratifying. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  seamstress  the  girls  were  preparing  the  material  for  rag  ear- 
pets;  great  rolls  were  ready  against  the  time  for  weaving  to  begin.  Rag  carpet 
seemed  a  feature  in  this  school,  as  we  noticed  on  our  approach  to  the  buildingi 
several  of  the  older  boys  hard  at  work  shaking  and  cleaning  them;  afterwards  rou- 
ing  them  up  to  be  put  away  for  the  summer.  Four  hundred  acres  under  cnlti  vatieii, 
part  being  upon  snares — the  school  is  cultivating  205  acres.  The  superintendcat 
spoke  of  the  boys  as  being  good  workers.  The  superintendent  spoke  in  nnqnalified 
terms  of  approbation  of  Paul  Good  Bear,  the  disciplinarian,  an  Indian  who  was 
educated  at  Carlisle.  His  influence  over  the  boys  is  good  in  every  way.  He  leads 
rather  than  drives  them,  and  withal  is  a  good  worker  on  the  farm,  working  wita 
and  inciting  the  boys. 

MENNONITE  SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees;  good 
building,  with  an  extensive  garden ;  capable  of  accommodating  40,  although  bnt  17 
were  enrolled;  a  missionary  enterprise,  supported  by  the  Menuonite  ChriBtians«  but 
drawing  certain  rations  and  supplies  from  the  Government,  such  as  the  childrao 
would  be  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  were  they  living  at  home.  The  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  A.  S.  Voth,  is  teacher  and  '^all  hands,''  and  seemed  a  capable  and  worthy 
young  man.  He  had  seen  service  at  the  Cantonment  school  before  coming  herew 
The  recitations  of  the  scholars  were  creditable,  and  the  place  altogether  was  atti 
tive,  but  why  they  have  so  small  an  attendance  I  could  not  understMid,  as  there 
so  many  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  re* 
which  was  not  divulged.  The  young  man  stated  that  more  were*  expected  daring 
next  school  year.  I  was  informed  that  the  attendance  has  averaged  smaU  for  sev- 
eral years. 

CHILOCCO  SCHOOL. 

This  is' an  industrial  training  school ;  scholars  in  attendance,  270;  eapaoity  stacs 
the  addition  of  the  new  buildings,  3.50.  Thoroughly  equipped  with  efficient  aaul 
experienced  teachers,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  industrial  department,  preeldsd 
over  by  B.  S.  Coppock,  superintendent.    Situated  in  Oklahoma,  unmediatdty*  on  the 
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Kansas  line,  6  miles  son th  from  A  rkansas  C  i ty,  Kans.  In  the  reservation  are  thirteen 
and  a  half  sections  (8,640  acres)  of  as  choice  farming  land  as  is  often  seen,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  available  for  cultivation. 

There  is  under  cultivation  about  one  section  (640  acres) ;  the  remainder  is  used 
for  hay-cutting,  grazing,  etc.  Farming  is  done  upon  an  extensive  scale;  100  acres, 
are  in  com,  ICK)  in  wheat,  and  2(X)  in  oats.  The  great  kitchen  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  school  is  luxnriant  in  its  growth  of  nearly  every  vegetable  for  the  table  known 
in  the  latitude.  The  orchard  of  peach  trees  presented  an  appearance  of  healthful- 
ness  and  thrift. 

Apple,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear,  and  otber  young  trees  were  coming  forward  and 
will  soon  yield  abundant  fruit.  The  soil  is  kept  so  well  tilled  that  in  these  nurseries 
scarce  a  weed  was  to  be  se«n. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  one  object  he  has  in  mind  in  developing 
these  nurseries  is  to  have  plenty  of  young  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest  varieties  for 
the  farms  of  the  scholars  when  they  make  their  homes  upon  their  allotments.  The 
work  upon  the  farm  is  largely  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer; 
they  are  good  workers  and  were  seen  in  all  directions,  handling  the  plow,  harvest- 
ing the  wheat,  pulling  weeds  in  the  garden,  gathering  vegetables  for  the  table, 
milking  the  cows,  or  at  some  other  employment.  The  smaller  boys  were  in  the  class 
rooms. 

The  buildings  are  upon  a  grand  scale,  something  unequaled  in  appliances  for  the 
work  for  which  they  were  constructed.  The  materifii  used  in  building  the  fine 
edifices  is  a  light-colored  stone  which  is  quarried  upon  the  farm ;  it  makes  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  the  architecture  of  the  two  which  were  completed  a  year  ago  and 
which  have  been  in  use  meantime,  is  of  a  high  order.  The  internal  arrangement 
of  the  girl's  building  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  experience  has  devised  or  con- 
ceived. The  building  containing  class-rooms,  with  the  superb  auditorium  on  the 
upper  floor,  is  a  model  in  every  respect.  The  building  in  which  is  the  great  kitchen 
and  dining  room  is  also  a  model  m  its  way — clean,  spacious,  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable. 

The  stable  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  immense  barn  for  hay  and  for  the  cattle, 
are  upon  a  grand  scale;  not  so  expensive,  but  large  and  convenient.  Everything  is 
planned  for  an  extensive  work,  and  yet  when  I  got  the  figures  as  the  cost  of  the 
structures  recently  finished  they  seemed  small  to  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
putting  up  large  and  tine  buildings  in  the  East.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
sanitation,  so  that  the  health  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  employees  ought  to  be  good; 
this  work  is  not  yet  completed,  however.  One  feature  of  the  plan  consists  of  a 
furnace  with  a  lar^e  and  tail  chimney,  where  is  burned  the  refuse,  etc.,  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  building  used  for  hospital  purposes  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
others;  it  is  an  old,  low,  frame  structure,  inferior  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  Requisition  has  gone  to  Washington  for  a  new  edifice,  which  I 
hope  may  be  granted.  Only  a  few  days  prior  to  our  visit  the  tall  chimney  connected 
with  the  kitchen  was  struck  by  lightning  and  a  good  deal  shattered.  Masons  wero 
running  up  a  staging  preparatory  to  a  careful  examination  to  see  if  it  could  ba 
repaired  or  if  it  must  come  down.  Fortunately,  though  shattered  and  apparently 
split,  it  did  not  fall;  had  it  fallen  it  would  have  crushed  the  kitchen  roof  and  might 
have  fallen  upon  the  hospital,  which  is  quite  near. 

Great  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  which 
were  to  occur  within  a  few  days.  The  handiwork  of  the  girls  as  exhibited  in  the 
triumph  of  combination  in  lace  and  satin,  for  graduation  gowns,  was  worthy  their 
white  sisters;  and  the  work  was  all  their  own.  We  saw  nothing  of  class  exercises, 
but  the  art  specimens  exhibited,  the  work  of  the  scholars,  was  superior. 

Work  and  progress  are  the  watchwords  here,  and  withal  there  is  a  moral  side: 
there  is  so  much  of  religious  and  Christian  influence  that  a  branch  Young  Men's  and 
a  branch  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  maintained. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Several  features  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  which  were  gratifying. 
Increased  efliciency  in  the  schools  I  mention  first,  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  as  a 
whole,  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  greater  regularity,  and  less 
absenteeism.  Most  schools  visited  were  filled  to  their  limit,  and  some  were  over- 
crowded. I  visited  no  school  where  the  scholars  seemed  to  be  unhappy  or  discon- 
tented. I  found  very  little  skkness,  and  only  one  who  was  seriously  so,  and  yet  she 
was  with  her  mates  at  the  supper  table,  but  was  suffering  from  pulmonary  toonble. 
More  of  the  children  were  learning  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  there  was  improvement 
in  that  work. 

The  tribes  visited  this  summer  had  had  less  intercourse  with  the  whites,  so  that  the 
scholars  were  mostly  full-bloods  and  were  freer  firom  the  evils  which  contact  with 
low  whites  imparts.    Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  civil-service  appointments,  and 
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I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  law,  and  adTooste  its  fvtte 
extension.  This  is  the  result  of  observation,  for  I  have  come  gradually  and  tbrovgk 
*  experience  to  favor  its  application  in  the  school  service.  One  superintendeiii  wbon 
I  met,  a  civil-service  man,  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  but  a  poor  niAaAger  of  tika 
farm.  Such  cases  occur,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  imnrovemeot  ia  ovin^ 
to  the  touing  np  of  the  service;  and  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  hakve  done  mvtk 
to  this  end. 

Very  respectfully,  Darwin  R.  Jamk^, 

Unittd  States  Board  of  Indian 
Hon.  Merrill  S.  Gates, 

President  of  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners* 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  23, 1894, 


APPENDIX. 


Hosteen  Deete  Sahghy  said: 

''  We  started  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  it  took  us  three  nights  to  go  to  Chicago' 
The  agent  wanted  us  to  see  the  Americans  and  to  see  how  they  live.  The  place  when 
the  Fair  was  is  fenced  on  one  side«  and  on  the  other  is  a  lake;  one  side  there  an 
houses,  big  houses,  all  fenced  in.  The  white  people^s  and  Indians'  world  is  roonU, 
and  people  live  all  over,  east^  west,  south,  and  north.  Indians  don't  believe  the 
world  is  moving ;  hut  the  white  people  showed  how  it  moves,  and  they  showed  the 
Indians  how  to  live,  and  everything.  'Way  back,  when  the  white  people  oonuueoced 
to  live,  they  lived  like  the  Navajoes;  now  they  show  the  Navigoes  how  to  live.  It 
took  four  years  to  collect  all  the  things  at  the  World's  Fair.  We  saw  all  diffen^t 
kinds  of  shoes  and  hats,  etc.,  from  all  difi*erent  parts  of  the  world;  all  other goo^ 
and  things  brought  from  everywhere. 

'*  It  was  like  sweeping  together  all  these  things  and  all  the  people  at  the  Fair  froa 
all  the  world.  It  might  take  some  by^steam  to  cross  the  ocean  three  months.  Nav- 
ajoes were  brought  for  the  whites  to  see  and  to  see  the  whites.  We  saw  machineiy 
thaf  mode  cloth.  It  used  to  be  made  by  hand,  now  all  made  by  machinery,  and  that 
is  what  they  want  Indians  to  see ;  and  the  locomotive  and  cars  that  were  first  made 
not  long  ago,  not  one  hundred  years  yet.  There  was  an  old  can  and  they  stopped  it 
up  and  saw  how  to  make  an  engine;  that  the  steam  was  strong.  DiA'ereut  kinds 
of  calico  were  gathered  there,  and  old  axes  and  new.  Now  they  eat  different  kinds 
of  food;  way  back  they  did  not  eat  good  food.  Away  back  they  used  to  ent  trrea  for 
wagon  wheels;  now  they  make  them  diiferent.  Away  back  they  need  to  have  lo|^ 
huts;  now  they  have  good  houses,  and  steamboats  that  run  along  ou  tho  water,  and 
big  cannon  to  shoot  off  on  the  water. 

**  The  boats  were  there  Ittte  which  men  ha<l  when  they  discovered  this  conntiy. 
White  man  said  there  might  be  more  laud.  That  ship  went  back  acroas  the  ocean 
and  told  the  people  more  land  here,  and  more  came  across.  Mexicans  at  first  came 
over.  'Way  iJack  the  ships  used  to  go  by  sail  and  wind ;  now  they  go  by  steauL.  We 
saw  lots  of  white  people's  guns.  'Way  back  they  did  not  have  good  guns;  now  they 
have  good  ones.  Light  used  to  be  irom  lanl  or  grease,  and  then  oil ;  now  it's  electric 
lights.  The  whjte  man  caught  the  lightning  and  found  out  how  to  make  electric 
lights.  We  saw  different  kinds  of  hoes  and  plows  and  shovels — all  things  to  work 
with.  To  know  how  to  read  and  write  does  good,  for  they  can  think  more ;  they  can 
see  more ;  they  see  better  with  eyes.  It  is  better  to  read  and  write  than  to  be  strong. 
We  saw  everything  gathered  A*om  all  over  the  world.  Lots  of  white  people  going 
back  and  forth,  and  they  been  doing  that  all  summer.    It  is  time  to  let  up  now." 

Peshoki  spoke  as  follows : 

"We  thought  when  we  got  back  we  could  tell  the  children  what  we  saw  at  tba 
Fair.  That  is  what  the  agent  took  ns  there  for.  When  we  started  from  home  we 
saw  farms  all  the  way.  They  are  farming  all  the  time  back  there.  They  don^t  lay 
around  in  the  sun ;  they  work  all  the  time.  There  lots  of  white  people  work  all  the 
time  for  a  living.  The  Indians  looked  to  see  how  it  is  done;  how  tne  white  people 
do  the  work.     We  seen  for  all  the  Navarfoes.    If  you  don*t  believe  it,  it  is  all  right. 

'^  The  Navajo  does  not  keep  track  of  the  days  and  nights  like  the  white  man.  H» 
don't  think. 

**  Back  there  the  wheat  is  all  planted  and  green  (autumn  wheat)  and  the  com  is 
gathered  nice.  That  is  the  way  it  is  back  East.  Yon  can  think  aboat  it.  I  never 
dreamed  of  what  I  saw  there.  Now  I  have  seen  it.  Coming  back  I  never  slept  Car 
thinking  of  it. 

'*  You  should  let  your  children  go  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Tfaey  don't 
read  and  write  much,  but  better  leave  the  children  in  sohooK  No  differenoe  kow 
much  you  love  them,  better  let  them  go  to  school.    Look  baok  Iww  tbe  vbitas 
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nsed  to  live.  'Way  back  loarned  to  do  better.  Better  have  tbem  go  to  school 
and  learn  to  do  nil  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  Navajocs  said  when  we  went  away 
we  were  not  coming  back.  It  took  six  days  to  go  and  come.  We  came  back;  we 
did  not  go  there  to  live.  White  people  looked  at  us  all  the  time.  We  went  to  see 
two  big  white  headmen.    They  were  glad  to  see  us. 

**  We  did  not  get  money  from  Washington  to  go.  Got  the  money  from  other  men. 
The  agent  worked  all  summer  to  get  money  to  go.  Just  enough  to  go  to  Chicago, 
not  to  go  to  Washington.  Saw  lots  of  white  people.  More  than  ants,  when  you 
shovel  out  a  hole  where  ants  are.    Two  schoolboys  went,  so  they  can  tell  each  other.'' 

Hosteen  Bagota  said : 

''I  want  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  old  people  will  think  the  same  way.  I  want  the  boys  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
BO  tliey  can  deal  with  the  white  man.  I  am  glad  we  went  to  the  Fair.  I  never 
knew  how  the  white  people  lived  until  I  saw  it.  Never  thought  about  it.  When 
we  saw  a  car,  did  not  know  how  it  was  made.  Never  thought  about  it.  Do  not 
know  if  the  schoolboys  could  make  an  engine;  might  when  they  get  older  and  learn. 

'^I  have  wished  a  thousand  times  since  I  came  back  that  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  could 
put  myself  in  school.    I  have  put  two  children  in,  and  a  neighbor  has  put  one  in. 

''The  headmen  were  ashamed  of  their  hogans  after  seeing  the  houses  the  white 
men  lived,  in. 

''I  have  told  the  people  that  after  we  traveled  a  night  and  a  day  the  white  people 
were  taking  care  of  the  earth  all  the  way.  Look  at  our  country;  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.    Look  at  the  difference. 

**  We  wei-e  treated  well ;  the  white  men  did  not  push  us,  or  crowd  us,  or  swear  at 
us.  If  we  die  out  in  our  country  the  flies  and  worms  see  us;  if  we  die  in  the  white 
man's  country  lots  of  people  see  us.  When  we  saw  a  picture  of  a  coyote  killing  a 
lamb  old  chief  said  he  was  bad,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself;  he  could  do  that 
back  on  the  reservation  but  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  do  it  here. 

**  The  white  people  are  like  ants,  industrious,  working  all  the  time;  they  are  thick, 
coming  and  going  all  the  time.  Before,  we  thought  the  tvgent  told  lie  when  he  told  us 
how  many  white  ]»cople  there  are.  All  believe  now  beeauBe  so  many  of  us  saw.  Bo 
many  headmen  (chiefs)  saw.  Now  the  people  came  and  wont  to  hear  all  about  it. 
Formerly  they  paid  no  attention. 

*'  Hosteen  Nez  used  to  say  anything  told  was  a  lie.  When  he  got  to  Chicago  he 
liked  to  have  ten  iits. 

''  The  headmen  see  that  it  is  the  head  and  the  hands  that  do  the  work,  mostly  the 
head. 

"  To  see  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  like  the  corn  growing  from  the  seed,  fast 
in  one  season.  Old  things  are  like  the  seed.  From  the  old  to  the  new  is  like  from 
the  carita  [Mexican  cart  with  wheels  of  solid  wood]  to  a  8tudebaker  wagon. 

^*  We  saw  nice  ti'aius  on  the  road,  but  a  line  one  at  the  Fair.  Indians  not  fit  to 
ride  in  it.  It  seems  that  other  tribes  nru  ahead  of  the  Navajoes.  When  I  saw  the 
big  guns  I  told  the  niediciiie  men  what  did  they  mean  by  telling  the  young  men 
they  could  protect  the  Navajoes  againnt  all  the  whites.  Two  white  men  with  one 
of  these  guns  could  whip  all  the  Navajo  tribe.  Out  here  we  make  fun  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  horse.    Americans  Fast  can  do  anything  on  the  horse. 

"I  was  asked  by  an  ignorant  Indian  from  Cotton  Weed  Wash  if  there  were  more 
white  men  than  Navajoes.  I  showed  him  the  dust  and  grass,  and  told  him  I  conld 
Jest  as  soon  try  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  white  people;  that  he  lived  on  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  land.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  all  I 
aaw.    I  told  him  I  could  not  if  I  talked  till  I  was  gray." 


APPEAL. 


To  our  Oreai  Father  at  Washington^  the  Pi'esidenI  of  the  United  Statee: 

We  appeal  to  yon  to  help  us.  We  believe  you  have  an  intercBt  in  our  affairs  and 
that  you  will  listen  to  our  grievances.  Wo  have  no  one  to  ]>leiid  our  cause  for  us, 
and  we  therefore  come  to  yon,  our  Great  Father,  trusting  in  the  kindly  and  gen- 
erous disposition  you  have  always  shown  toward  your  red  children. 

We  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  parted  with  the  greater  part  of  our  lands  to  the 
Government  in  onler  to  make  homos  for  our  white  brothers,  who  are  now  living  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  us  as  their  neighbors.  We  sold  these  lands  to  some  white 
men  whom  the  (ireat  Father  (your  predecessor)  sent  to  us  to  treat  with  us,  who 
were  known  as  the  Cherokee  ConimiHsion. 

They  were  not  men  of  generous  spirit  and  did  not  exercise  the  proper  regard  for 
our  rights  that  they  should  have  done.  They  were  not  lit)eral  with  us  but  drpve  a 
close  bargain  with  us  and  cut  down  the  price  to  bo  paid  to  the  small  sum  of  40  centa 
per  acre.    Wo  held  out  for  a  bigger  price  for  a  long  time,  but  they  finally  threatoned 
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ua  if  we  did  not  accept  their  terms  the  Goverament  would  take  onr  lands  away  and 
we  would  get  nothing  bnt  what  it  chose  to  give  us. 

They  promised  us  $1,500,000  for  our  surplus  lands,  hut  it  has  not  been  paid  us 
aocording  to  our  contract.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  withheld  from  us  and  paid 
out  to  a  company  of  attorneys  Uiat  we  never  employed :  and  although  we  loudly 
protested  against  this  payment,  and  our  friends  did  the  same  for  us,  yet  neveriheleas 
the  money  waa  paid  out  and  onr  people  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  loss. 

We  want  to  tell  our  Great  Father  that  the  Interior  Department  allowed  this  oat- 
rage  to  be  put  upon  us  by  approving  a  contract  that  a  few  of  our  people  who  were 
innuenoed  by  the  promise  of  reward  and  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  attorneys  bad 
signed,  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be  our  authorized  agents^  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  the  paid  employees  of  these  attorneys.  (See  affidavit  of  parties  to  this 
contract,  hereto  appended  as  Exhibit  A.)  It  is  proper  that  ^ou  should  know  that 
our  agent,  in  order  to  make  this  contract  binding  on  us  as  tribes  and  give  it  a  legal 
effect,  did  append  his  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  was  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  majority  of  all  the  Indians,  and  that  they  were  selected  at  a  AiU 
council  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  tribes,  and  was  free  and  voluntary  on 
their  part,  when,  in  fact,  the  parties  to  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were 
selected  by  the  agent  and  one  of  the  attorneys,  as  will  be  seen  in  evidence,  and  did 
not  therefore  represent  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  people,  not  even  as  much 
as  one-fourth  of  them.  We  olfer  in  evidence  Appendix  B,  Rhowmg  that  this  so-called 
contract  was  never  read  or  interpreted  to  the  parties  who  signed  the  same  on  the 
part  of  the  two  tribes,  and  that  they  did  not  know  its  contents  when  they  signed  it. 

These  so-called  representatives  were  promised  many  things  of  value  if  they  would 
sign  the  contract  with  these  attorneys.  The  interpreters  employed  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  attorneys;  one  of  them  has  sworn  that  he  was  promised  $10,000  if  the  deal 
was  consummated  and  the  attorneys  received  any  money ;  but  in  the  end  they  only 
paid  him  $500.  The  others  were  paid  from  $100  to  $200,  while  others  stilf  were 
promised  pay,  but  did  not  get  it. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  ask  you  to  read  the  report  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  published  in  pamphlet  form  March,  1893,  concerning 
this  so-called  contract.  He  made  a  full  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  fraudulent  contract.  We  also  invite  attention  to  the  papers 
and  correspondence  published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  18,  Fifty-second  Congress, 
second  session,  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  of  June  1,  1892,  pages  1  to  51 
and  201  to  247,  touching  the  matter  of  contract  of  certain  attorneys  with  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes.  It  contains  the  report  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  u!  8.  A.,  transmitted 
to  the  War  Department  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  Also  copy  of  charges  preferred  against  these  attorneys 
by  Captain  Lee,  all  of  which  are  heartily  indorsed  by  us. 

We  wish  to  add  that  our  people  as  tribes  did  not  assert  any  right  or  title  whatever 
to  the  treaty  reservation  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  We  had  not  been  allowed  to  live 
there,  and  had  never  lived  there;  but  had  been  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Execa> 
tive  order  reservation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  our  rights  to  this  land  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Government  in  every  official  reference  thereto. 

The  Interior  Department  did  not  recognize  that  we  had  a  title  to  the  treaty  reser- 
Tatlon  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  until  these  attorneys  suggested  it,  our  people 
had  never  given  it  a  thought. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  give  you  all  the  facta  in  this 
case,  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  fraud,  collusion,  deceit,  and  trickery  have  been  practiced  on  us,  and  to  the 
end  that  all  the  facts  and  evidence  may  be  brought  to  light,  we  earnestly  pray  and 
beg  that  you  will  ask  the  Congress  now  in  session  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inveo- 
tigate  this  whole  matter.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  our 
defense,  and  to  show  how  grossly  we  have  been  wronged. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  pray  that  you  will  listen  to  us  and  not  close  your  ears  to  our 
petition;  if  we  have  been  wronged  and  unjustly  treated  you  should  help  us  to  make 
known  our  wrongs.  The  truth  will  injure  no  one,  and  we  only  ask  the  whole  trutii 
to  be  made  public.  Therefore,  our  Great  Father,  send  us  a  committee  of  the  great 
council  at  Washington  to  inquire  into  this  whole  matter;  and  we,  your  red  children, 
now  striving  hard  to  make  a  living  like  our  white  brothers,  will  ever  pray. 

Names  of  signers,  also  affidavits,  omitt'Od. 


REPORT  OF  C.  C.  PAINTER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 180S, 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  attended  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  St. 
Paul. 

A  series  of  institutes  for  Indian  teachers  were  held  during  the  summer  under  the 
nianagement  of  Superintendent  Ha ilman,  as  follows:  AtChilocco;  Santa Fe;  Salemi 
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Otpg. ;  Fort  ShmWf  and  St.  Paul.  Tbese  were  qnite  largely  attended,  and  were  of 
Teiy  gnat  interest  and  profit,  if  all  may  be  judged  by  the  last  one  held  at  St.  Panl. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers,  superintendents,  matrons,  etc.,  were  present 
at  this  last,  paying  their  own  expenses,  but  sufiSciently  interestCKi  to  remain  almost 
a  week. 
A  few  &etB  observed  seem  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  find  a  place  in  this  report: 

(1)  The  eminent  fitness  of  Superintendent  Hailman  for  the  i>o8ition  he  holds,  and 
the  immense  need  that  his  position  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  its  powers  so 
enlarged  that  he  shall,  without  party  annoyance  or  cramping  restrictions,  be  able  to 
do  the  proper  work  of  his  office. 

(2)  The  manifest  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  since  the  schools  have  been 
put  under  the  civil-service  reform  regulations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  minority 
of  a  like  assemblage,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  without  the  gleam  of  an 
idea  as  to  what  Dr.  Hailman  was  talking  about,  as  he  explained  and  illustrated 
principles  of  pedagogy.  He  would  have  been  to  them  a  blank  fool,  and  they  to  him, 
as  to  most  others,  utter  barbarians.  Now,  there  was  mutual  understanding,  sympa- 
thy, and  helpfulness,  for  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  the  superintendent  gets  a  broader 
view  of  what  is  peculiar  in  tbis  work,  while  they  carry  away  new  ideas  as  to 
methods,  and  a  greater  inspiration  in  seeking  for  results. 

(3)  This  conference  of  teachers  from  various  reservations,  from  various  grades  of 
schools,  from  the  day  school,  to  the  distant  and  fully  equipped  nonreservation 
industrial  boarding  school,  begat,  evidently,  as  the  sessions  progressed,  a  sense  of 
unity  in  the  school  work.  Missionary  teacher  and  Government  teacher.  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  superintendent  in  charge  of  schools,  numbering  hundreds;  isolated 
teachers  of  twenty  from  an  Indian  camp,  came  in  touch  with  each  other,  got  ideas 
from  each,  felt  inspiration  from  each,  learned  to  honor  each,  and  parted,  feeling 
that  they  were  colaborers  in  one  couimon  and  noble  work. 

There  was  manifest,  early  in  the  conference,  a  decided  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  reservation  schools — Government  and  mission — of  the  nonreservation  schools, 
and  a  feeling  that  they  were  perhaps  held  in  contempt  by  tbem.  It  was  asserted 
that  these  schools  came  in  and  robbed  them  of  their  best  pupils,  and  yet  did  no 
higher  work  than  tbey  were  doing  at  home  with  better  results,  so  far  as  the  home 
and  the  future  stability  of  the  student  are  concerued.  There  was  also  a  manifest 
decadence  of  this  feeling  as  the  discussion  continued,  from  day  to  day,  and  it  can 
be  confidently  asserted  that  a  repetition  of  such  gatherings,  with  greater  perma- 
nence in  its  membership,  would  eradicate  this  feeling,  so  prejudicial  to  the  best 
results. 

(4)  Until  this  school  work  has  been  continued  long  enough  for  a  grading  of  these 
various  schools  strictly  as  to  studies  pursued  in  them,  it  should  be  held  that  the 
day  school  has  accomplished  its  highest  and  best  result  when  it  has  gained  the  con- 
sent of  parent  and  child  that  it  shall  go  to  the  reservation  boarding  school;  and  the 
teachers  success  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  do  this.  And  the  reservation  school 
should  be  considered  successful  in  proportion  as  it  can  bring  forward  willing  candi- 
dates for  the  distant  schools,  looking  to  the  day  schools  in  turn  to  make  its  losses 
good. 

(5)  One's  conviction  grew  stronger  all  the  while,  as  one  listened  and  observed, 
that  the  reservation  schools  throw  too  much  emphasis,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  and  do  not  educate  cither  children  or  parents 
away  iVom  it;  also,  that  the  nonreservation  school  has  this  a<lvantage,  that  children 
from  various  tribes  who  are  gathered  in  it  get  more  of  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
simply  Apaches,  or  Comanches,  or  even  Indians,  with  tribal  traditions  to  cherish 
and  reservation  homes  to  perpetuate  with  the  life  which  this  idea  almost  necessarily 
begets,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  human  family  and  of  the  citizenship  of  this  great 
oountry.  and  that  their  thinking  and  living  is  to  be  adjusted  to  this  larger  idea. 

(6)  That  the  failure  of  partially  educated  Indians,  especially  those  from  Eastern 
schools — ^the  others  are  not,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  difterentiated  by  dress, 
language,  or  manner  of  life  from  the  uneducated  to  render  a  failure  noticeable — is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  found  in  their  education  and  its  circumstances  a 
certain  adjustment  to  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  relish  for 
them  as  they  exist,  but  when  thrown  back  into  conditions  in  which  these  are  not 
found  they  know  not  how  to  create  them. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  is  whether  education  is  to  be  given  where  the  con- 
ditions to  be  delt  with  exist,  and  shall  have  reference  to  a  change  of  these  as  its 
results,  or  whether  it  shall  be  given  where  it  will  be  largely  an  adjustment  to  those 
which  will  no  longer  exist  for  the  pupils  after  they  return  home,  except  so  far  as 
there  may  be  developed  strength  on  their  part  to  create  them.  The  conviction,  as 
one  listened  to  what  was  said,  was  that  the  reservation  school  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  while  the  nonreservation  school  adjusts  the  pupil  to 
comforts  and  decencies,  and  gives  him  a  tast<'  for  them,  but  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  give  the  ability  to  create  these  for  himself. 

We  should  not  be  content  to  ask  which  of  these  is  the  better,  but  rather  what  is 
best.    This,  perhaps,  has  not  been  found. 
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8HAWNBB8  AND  POTTAWATOMIBS. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  provision  in  the  last  appropriation  bill  f« 
expense  of  the  Indian  service,  authorizing  the  Shawnees  and  PottawAtoouea  «tf 
Oklahoma  to  sell  all  their  land,  recently  allotted  to  them,  in  excess  of  80  wenm^ 
except  that  those  not  residing  in  Oklahoma  may  sell  their  entire  allotmiuits.  Iiilor> 
nation  came  from  certain  educated  Indians  who  had  labored  for  yean  to  persxuide 
these  tribes  to  consent  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  that  the  Indians  wers  nuMle  ts 
believe  that  it  was  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  Government  chat  they  sbofUd  sell — 
in  fact,  that  the  law  compelled  them  to  sell;  that  unscrnpulons  tfhite  ineii  i 
using  all  means  to  rob  them  of  their  lands;  especially  that  they  were  sobsidi 
the  liquor  saloons  of  Tecumseh,  and  other  towns,  to  this  end,  and  thas  auuix 
tracts  had  been  made,  and  recorded,  even  before  sides  were  authorixed  under  the 
law. 

In  response  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  these  young  men,  and  the  request  ai  ^o 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  these  Indians  in  November  last,  hoping  to 
give  them  some  encouragement  and  aid  in  their  tight  for  their  people.  Before  t&ey 
were  authorized  to  sell,  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Indians,  had  already  leased  tludr 
allotments;  immediately  after  Congress  authorized  sales,  and  before  the  bonormhls 
Secretary  had  issued  rules  regulating  such  sales,  many  contracts  had  been  made. 

A  few  cases,  both  of  leases  and  sales,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  eqoitia 
observed  in  these  transactions. 

J.  W.  Moyle  leased  240  acres  of  children's  land  from  John  Spybuck  for  five  yi 
for  improvements.  These  are,  a  three-strand  wire  inclosing  fence,  a  hoase»  stable, 
well.  This  land  is  about  one-half  mile  from  Tecumseh,  and  of  a  most  exeellt^t  qual- 
ity. The  house  is  a  box  house,  about  14  by  18  feet,  of  native  lumber,  no  ohimney; 
the  stable,  of  same  material,  about  10  by  12  or  14  feet,  covered  with  straw.  House 
and  bam  worth  probably  $45  or  $50. 

J.  W.  Leach  leased  of  Frank  Shinces  160  acres  smooth  prairie,  1  mile  from  town, 
for  five  years.  He  is  to  break  80  acres,  build  house  14  by  18,  and  stable,  dig  well, 
inclose  with  three-strand  wire  fence. 

James  Malone  leased  of  Charles  and  Mary  Starr  and  children,  HIO  acres  of  mag- 
nificent  upland  for  eight  years,  for  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  He  Is  to  fenoe  and 
break  what  he  can.     Lease  runs  from  1892  to  1900. 

John  Barone  and  wife,  Jennie,  leased  quarter  section  of  land,  half  mile  from  town. 
five  years,  for  improvements.  These  are  one  small  log  house,  no  value  to  speak  o^ 
box  house  worth  $25  or  $30,  a  little  straw-covered  stable. 

Ben  Bull-frog  .eased  to  P.  £.  Britton.  for  tive  years,  68  acres  belonging  %o  Ltnie 
Samson,  for  one-third  of  all  grain^  and  one-fourth  of  all  cotton  raised.  Ben  is  the 
self-appointed  guardian  of  Lizzie,  who  does  not  live  with  him,  nor  is  she  in  any  way 
cared  for  by  him. 

Shaw  nee  go  leased  to  George  W.  Blevins,  200  acres  for  five  years  for  $300  per 
annum.  Of  this  land  120  acres  wore  uuder  cultivation  and  80  acres  of  pasture.  There 
were  on  it.  built  by  the  Indians,  a  double  house,  well,  cribs,  corral,  and  orchard  of 
200  trees  in  bearing.  The  Indian  is  in  the  Creek  country,  driven  out  by  the  tax  eel* 
lector,  who  attempted  to  collect  $30f)  tax  on  his  cattle. 

Bolestha  Flood  (called  Peter)  leased  to  Mr.  Crossley,  for  three  years,  120  acres  for 
$375.  This  was  an  improved  farm,  good  hewn  log  house,  bearing  orchard,  well,  and 
50  acres  under  cultivation.    This  is  excellent  land. 

Martin  Starr  leased  120  acres  of  bottom  laud  to  J.  A.  Cole  for  five  years.  The  con* 
sideration  was  to  be  an  orchard  planted  at  once;  a  house  of  oak  or  Cottonwood,  and 
wire  fence.  He  has  built  a  box  house  16  by  18,  no  chimney,  and  so  far  failed  to  plao I 
orchard.  Starr  has  been  offered  $20  per  acre  for  this  land,  and  it  is  said  that  Cole 
had  sold  his  lease  for  $1,000  to  George  Brown. 

Many  other  cases  of  like  character  came  to  my  knowledge. 

The  value  of  the  committee — of  intelligent  Indians,  of  which  Thomas  W.  Alibrd* 
John  C.  King,  and  Walter  Shawnee  are  the  principal  men,  as  a  protection  to  the 
Indians,  whose  approval  must  be  given  to  sucn  contracts  before  they  are  sent  in  by 
the  agent  for  approval  by  the  Secretary — appears  from  the  fact  that  thernltng  prices 
for  bottom  land  before  their  appointment  ran  from  about  $2.70  to  #4  per  aere.  The 
same  class  of  land  now  sells  from  $20  to  $25  ]>er  acre.  The  value  of  education  to  tbeee 
Indians  is  seen,  to  an  extent  at  least,  when  it  is  learned  that  these  young  men  are 
graduates,  two  of  them  of  Hampton,  and  one,  Shawnee,  of  Lawrence.  Alford^  a 
half-breed,  and  King,  a  full-blood,  ran  away  some  twelve  years  since,  and  made  their 
way  to  Hampton.  Alford  is  a  surveyor,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  tiM 
Government  on  hiH  own  and  the  Kickapoo  Reservations,  in  the  allotment  of  land. 
King  is  a  merchant  in  Tecumseh,  and  carries  a  stock  of  some  $3,000  or  $3,500  wortb 
of  genera]  merchandise.  Shawnee  is  a  very  competent  hamessmaker.  They  are  not 
only  doing  well  for  themselves,  but  a  noble  work  for  their  people. 

Alford  and  King  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Winn^M|p 
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grndnate  of  CarllBle^  who  ran  away  fVom  his  parentfl,  they  beins  bitterly  opposed  to 
his  going,  and  w6nt  to  that  sebool.  When  he  returned  nome  he  bnilt  his  father  a 
boose  (he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter)^  broke  ap  land  for  cultivation,  and  pnt  his 
parents  fnr  along  the  road  toward  civilization.  When  the  next  son  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  his  father  said  he  must  go.  This  young  man  said :  ''  The  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  the  child's  parents,  but  should  send 
him  to  school.  They  are  ignorant  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the  value  of  an 
education." 

These  men  now  stand  at  a  wall  of  protection  for  their  own  people.  They  are  not 
cheated  by  the  whites ;  are  not  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges,  and  have  a  standing 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live  at  men,  illustrating  the  fact  that  education  is 
the  tolutiou  of  our  so-called  Indian  problem. 

CHBTBNNBS  AND  ARAPAHOK8. 

The  visitor  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara]Yahoe  Agency,  who  has  been  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  for  the  past  eight  years,  or  since  Captain  Lee  gave  up  the 
control  of  these  Indians,  recognizes  at  once  a  most  wholesome  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it.  A  general  appearance  of  repair,  thrifty  and  tidiness  prevails, 
where  there  was  decadence  and  dilapidation.  The  hosts  of  loafers,  Indian  and 
white,  have  largely  disappeared,  and  one  feels  that  a  tonic  ozone  of  energy  impreg- 
nates the  air  which  for  years  has  been  loaded  with  a  snflTocnting  miasma  of  indolence. 

The  Oovemment  schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  mission  school,  which  had 
been  deemed  about  dead  two  years  since,  is  once  more  full  of  promise. 

Much  of  Captain  Woodson's  time  is  necessarily  given  to  the  almost  hopeless  effort 
of  protecting  his  Indians  against  the  determined  purposes  of  whites  to  prevent  their 
peaceable  occupation  of  their  land. 

Brutal  murders  have  been  committed  by  cowboys,  the  undoubted  purpose  of  which 
is  to  force  the  Indians  to  assail  their  white  neighbors,  and  prevent  others  from  com- 
ing in  to  occupy  lands  on  which  they  are  now  herding  cattle. 

The  agent  is  giving  very  earnest  consideration  to  the  c|uestion  of  settling  the  Indians 
npon  their  allotments,  and  making  such  use  of  them  that  they  will,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  become  self-suppoi*ting.  Their  annuities  cease,  under  their  treaty,  after 
three  years.  The  scheme  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  strikes  me  as  wise,  is 
this: 

Assuming  that  three-fourths  of  the  allotted  land  belongs  to  minors,  and  one-fourth 
to  the  hea<u  of  families,  he  proposes  that  three-fourths  of  this  land  should  be  leased 
for  a  series  of  years  to  whit«  men  who  shall  be  obligated  to  bring  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation, and  to  make  permanent  improvements,  and  so  put  it  in  proper  condition 
for  these  children  when  they  reach  their  majority;  that  the  Government  shall 
advance  from  their  permanent  fund  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  make  like  improve- 
ments upon  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  of  the  allotments,  which  the  allottee  will 
be  induced  to  cultivate  for  himself.  With  perfect  supervision  by  an  agent  who 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  agent  for  the  Indians,  and  not  for  the  white  man,  and 
who  will  rigidly  enforce  the  obligations  of  such  leases,  this  scheme  seems  entirely 
practicable.  Incidentally  this  would  necessitate,  if  the  leases  run  for  a  series  of 
years,  say  five,  as  it  would  seem  wise  they  should,  the  introduction  of  the  common 
school  system,  the  building  of  district  school  houses  for  the  benefit  of  white  chil- 
dren ;  it  would  necessitate  the  making  and  keeping  in  repair  of  roads  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whites,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  these  expenses  ought  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  leases. 

It  would  seem  altogether  feasible  that  the  amount  of  money  advanced  from  the 
funds  of  the  Indians  could  also  be  made  good  from  the  fifth  year's  rent  of  these 
lands,  so  that  they  would  suffer  no  jtermanent  diminution.  The  figures  given  by 
the  agent  seem  to  make  clear  that  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  successfully.  Cer- 
tainly some  plan  must  be  adopted. 

The  wisdom  of  selecting  army  officers  for  the  position  of  Indian  agent,  whatever 
may  be  true  at  other  points,  seems  to  be  Justified  by  results  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Reservation. 

APACHE  PRISONBR8. 

The  sudden  disposition  made  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  of  the  Apache 

Srinoners,  in  removing  them  from  Mount  Vernon  Barracks  to  the  Fort  Sill  Military 
eservation,  was  a  very  great  snrpriRo  to  many,  CHpecially  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
Cromoted  by  certain  army  officers  who  protested  against  it  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  to 
e  regretted  that  no  ])re])aration  wos  made  for  their  reception  at  Fort  Sill;  that 
they  were  dumped  unprotected  upon  this  land  so  near  the  l>eginning  of  winter.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  are  put  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Scott, 
who  is  a  very  enthusiastic  nnd  ardent  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion; a  man  of  unlimited  energy  aud  good  sense. 
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It  WM  a  bleaky  raw  day  wlien  I  visited  tbeir  camp,  and  many  o£  them  w< 
ing  back  regretfolly  to  the  comfortable  bouses  they  bad  bnilt  and  occupied  witli  m 
much  pride  at  Mount  Vernon.  Tbey  were  protecting  themselves  as  beat  they  eoaU 
in  bmsb  and  cloth  tepees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recurrent  plonge  into 
life  may  not  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  them. 

The  War  Department  had  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Scott  50  mail 
wa|^ons.  and  varied  material  from  Fort  Supply,  which  Imd  just  been  abandoaed. 
A  detail  of  the  men  were  engsged  in  cutting  trees  for  their  picket  bonaetf,  and  ikm 
work  was  being  pushed  with  energy.  Provoking  delays  bad  occurred  became  of 
what  seems  somewhat  hesitating  cooperation  of  the  commissary  department  ia 
Washington,  but  the  obstacles  were  disappearing,  and  the  lieutenant  waa  qoile 
hopeful  of  all  the  support  necessary.  His  plan  is  to  establish  them  for  the  prrissBt 
in  a  somewhat  compact  village^  select  lands  on  which  they  are  to  be,  aa  he  hopa, 
permanently  located  for  cultivation  the  coming  season,  and  gradually,  as  mn  Indian 
IS  ready,  move  hlra  out  upon  it  and  build  for  bim  a  permanent  hodse. 

The  question  of  a  school  for  the  fifty-odd  children  who  were  in  the  school  at  Moimt 
Vernon  was  giving  bim  some  anxiety;  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  sehool  at 
Fort  Sill  nor  in  the  Kiowa  or  Wichita  schools.  The  probabilities  seemed  that  hs 
would  make  a  contract  with  the  father  in  charge  of  the  Catbolio  mission  sehool  near 
Anadarko.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  them  at  Moost 
Vernon  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  accompany  them  to  tbeir  new  home,  for  they 
were  doing  admirable  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  after  all  these  yean  A 
wasteful  delay  in  disposing  of  them,  and  of  inexcusable  injustice  to  thoee  who  wm% 
wrongly  clashed  with  and  treated  as  hostiles,  though  possessed  of  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  faithful  service  as  scouts,  they  are  at  last  to  have  a  home. 

KIOWAS  AND  COMAKCHBS. 

Captain  Baldwin,  the  officer  last  detailed  as  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comancbes, 
reached  his  agency  the  moruing  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  arrived.  Job  said,  ia 
his  great  patience,  that  he  would  await  all  bis  appointed  days  until  his  change  came. 
Had  be  been  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  his  delay  probably  would  not 
have  been  long,  for  the  changes  here  have  come  with  great  rapidity;  too  great  for 
any  continuity  of  work,  and,  of  course,  for  any  hopeful  results  of  work  on  the  part 
of  any  agent  however  good  or  wise  he  may  be.  This  is  not  intimating  at  aXi 
that  changes  there  have  not  been  wise,  considering  the  character  of  some  of  the 
appointments. 

The  future  of  those  Indians  depends  largely  upon  what  action  may  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  approval  or  nonapproval  of  the  recent  agreement  made  with  them 
by  the  Cherokee  coramissioAers.  That  they  were  defrauded  ontiageously  in  this 
agreement  is  certain.  That  they  were  greatly  deceiveo  by  the  commiseionersy  they 
assert,  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  left  after  their  negotiationa  was 
not  a  hopeful  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  expressed  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  hold  this  land  for  the  Indians,  if  allowed  by  Congress  to  do  so, 
will  be  carried  out,  and  thus  the  experiment  will  be  made  nnder  wise  anperviaioii, 
whether  they  can  not  be  made  self-supporting  upon  it. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Baldwin  as  agent  was  regarded  by  army  officers  who 
are  friends  of  the  Indians  as  bein^  a  wise  one.  Of  course  there  was  no  opportmirty 
to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  this,  as  he  was  not  in  possession  of  tiie  agency. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

A  visit  to  the  Ponca,  Shawnee,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Wichita 
schools,  allowing  opportunity  for  comparison  with  observations  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  afibrds  ground  for  congratulation.  Tfaeae 
schools  are  all  full ;  there  has  been  a  very  marked  elevation  in  the  character  of  the 
employees  in  charge,  and  abundant  evidence  that  great  progress  has  been  made, 
especially  in  the  last  two  years,  in  educational  work.  There  are  yet  many  things 
that  are  open  to  criticism,  but  advance  has  been  so  marked  and  so  gratifying  that 
criticism  is  almost  silenced.  Positions  in  these  schools  which  are  not  under  ci^il 
service,  it  must,  however,  be  said,  are  weak  points,  and  the  objective  points  at  whidi 
the  politician  still  aims.  These  are  openings  through  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  disturbing  influences  still  find  tbeir  way.  There  is  good  ground  for  hoiM 
that  still  greater  progress  will  be  made  when  the  working  of  a  reformed  service  U 
less  hampered  by  traditions  of  the  past,  or  by  hope  for  its  overthrow  and  defeat. 

Many  of  these  schoolhouses  and  dormitories  are  deficient  and  badly  constmcted, 
and  school  must  always  be  carried  on  nnder  some  difliculties.  For  instance,  the 
reported  capacity  of  the  Comanche  school  is  155.  lliere  is  not  room  in  the  dormi- 
tories  to  decently  care  for  more  thnti  half  that  number,  and  the  rooms  are  literally 
packed  with  beds  in  which  two  or  three  children,  and  in  case  of  larger  beds  perhaps 
more,  sleep. 
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Comparisona  are  <4ioi.8y  perhaps,  but  the  work  of  the  matron  at  the  Wichita  sohool 
ia  ao  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  have  overseen  in  any  Indian  school  it  sbonld  have 
apecial  eommendation.  Not  only  was  everything  **  spick  and  span  clean/'  whatever 
that  mav  mean,  bnt  pains  and  i;ood  taste  liad  been  need  to  the  atuiost  of  available 
material  to  make  the  dormitories  pleasant.  One  conid  not  but  feel  that  a  subtle  but 
potent  element  of  refinement  here  entered  into  our  civilizing  efibrt,  which  has  been 
hitherto  sadly  wanting,  except  in  the  most  adranced  of  the  nonreservation  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  PAimniR. 

Hon.  Mkrriix  £.  Gates,  Chairman. 


The  expenditnres  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions 
aud  education  (not  including  special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools) 
are  as  follows : 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) $43, 546. 69 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 13,644.21 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions 50,000.00 

Friends  (Orthodox) 6,990.71 

Mennonite  Mission  Board 10,195.33 

Methodist  £pisoopal  Missionary  Society • '. 8, 576. 00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  Sou Ih 17, 498. 00 

Moravian  Missions 9,676.09 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 185,805.00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board,  South 10, 330. 00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society w 59, 835. 32 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 5,000.00 

Women's  National  Indian  Association 26,183.69 

Indian  Bights  Association 7,000.00 


JOURNAL  OF  TEE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, 

The  conference  met  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  January  16, 1895,  at  10  a.  m., 
President  Gates  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  ottered  by  the  Ber.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  chaplain  of  the  Hampton 
Institute. 

President  Gatrs:  On  Saturday  last  our  honored  friend,  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  was 
deeply  engrossed,  as  he  has  been  for  years,  in  plans  and  work  for  the  cause  which 
brings  us  together.  On  Sunday  morning  he  found  himself  not  quite  well,  yet  he 
arose,  not  anticipating  anv  serious  illness,  nor  did  his  friends  feel  alarmed ;  bat 
before  the  close  of  the  day  he  had  passed  on  into  the  larger  life — as  our  Friends  are 
accustomed  to  say,  ''from  works  to  rewards." 

We  can  not  escape  a  sense  of  especial  sadness  at  this  meeting  aa  we  come  together 
at  the  open  grave  of  one  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  most  active  here  at  Wash- 
ington, and  upon  whom  our  honored  Secretary  had  learned  to  rely  as  nnon  a  younger 
brother.  They  two  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Indian  here  in  Washington  at 
many  threatened  points.  We  can  not,  I  say,  escape  a  feeling  of  especial  sadness, 
his  death  coming  so  immediately  before  our  own  meeting  aud  at  a  time  when  he 
largely  held  the  threads  of  these  different  lines  of  work  in  his  hands.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  gather  up  all  the  lines  of  effort  which  he  held  when  he  so  svddeoly 
fell  in  his  place  at  his  work. 

At  a  later  hour  we  shall  wish  to  speak  more  fully  of  Professor  Painter,  and  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  for  the  Indians. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  another,  whose  counsel  was  always  most  valuable  at 
our  conferences,  was  as  suddenly  taken  from  us.  No  one  who  ever  met  President 
Khoads,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose, .his  absolute  kindliness,  his  utter  unselfishness  and  guilelessness,  and  the  power 
of  his'  noble  character.  And  yet,  when  he  took  hold  of  a  matter  which  required  prac- 
tical judgment  and  penetration,  he  gave  evidence  that  the  wisdom  which  oometh 
down  from  above  makes  earthly  plans  prosper  too,  when  applied  to  their  conduct, 
and  is  more  thau  a  match  for  selfish,  sinful  scheming.  He  was  a  most  valued  adviser 
and  friend. 

President  Rhoads  had  left  his  home  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  railway  station  to  wait  for  a  train  that  was  to  take  him  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
sociology,  the  first  of  a  course  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman.  As  he 
sat  waiting  for  his  train,  his  head  was  seen  to  fall  quietly  forward,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  breathed  his  lost. 

We  can  not  enter  upon  our  conference  without  referring  to  these  friends  of  such 
long  standing,  of  such  unselfish  devotion  to  this  work.  We  can  not  look  forward 
without  missing  them.  But  sorrow  is  not  to  be  the  keynote  of  our  meeting.  Our 
work  is  unfinished.    Their  memory  incites  us  to  go  forward  with  it,  hopefully. 

There  has  never  been  a  year  since  1  have  been  connected  with  this  work  when 
there  was  more  promise  and  more  need  of  careful  supervision  and  devotion  than 
now.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  outline  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  or  my 
own  thought  of  it,  I  shall  ask  you  to  pass  with  me  at  once  to  the  principal  object  of 
this  conference— the  securing  from  the  representatives  of  our  various  religious  bodies 
a  report  of  the  facts  at  their  schools  and  missions,  aud  of  the  tendency  of  their  work. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  these  reports  at  this  time,  because  of  the  severance 
between  the  contract  schools  and  the  Government,  when  we  think  what  this  sever- 
ance  means. 

Shall  it  mean  that  by  a  narrow  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  every 
dollar  so  withdrawn  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury;  or  sh:ill  it  mean  that  the 
money  no  longer  appropriated  for  these  contract  schools,  with  an  additional  sum, 
shall  be  used  to  establish  a  full  and  adequate  system  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  open  to  Indian  children  aud  yoiith,  until  Indian  schools  shall  be 
merged  in  the  general  public-school  system  of  the  landf  The  religious  denomina- 
tions, in  withdrawing  from  the  contract  system,  do  not  mean  that  they  give  up  their 
interest  in  the  Indian.  Shall  we,  as  Christian  workers  and  lovers  of  our  fellow-men. 
let  the  surrender  of  Govemmont  aid  mi^an  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the  Indians? 
Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  view  of  the  case  that,  since  Govem- 
meui  has  withdrawn  its  aid,  Christians  may  draw  back  from  Christian  missionary 
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and  edacational  workf  I  think  we  shall  look  with  greikt  interest  to  the  reports 
that  are  made  this  year,  and  to  the  work  of  the  denominations  in  the  comiu|i^  year, 
as  indications  of  the  fntnre  attitude  of  the  religions  societies  toward  the  Indians. 
Never  was  there  such  a  demand  for  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  to-day. 

Those  who  have  had  children  know  tnat  during  the  transitional  period  from  hoy- 
hood  to  manhood  yonng  people  must  be  guarded  by  parents  nntil  thoy  are  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  all  thon^htfui  persons  understand  that  in 
the  progress  of  a  people  from  savagery  to  Christian  citizenship  there  comes  such  a 
period,  when  to  help  them  to  stand  alone,  and  to  guard  them  as  they  learn  to  act  for 
themselves^  is  the  greatest  kindness.  We  have  protested  against  continuing  that 
system  which  held  the  Indians  pauperized  by  rations  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  Now,  under  the  operation  of  powerful 
laws  which  we  have  set  in  motion,  that  old  parental  relation  of  tne  Government  to  its 
wards,  involving  duties  which  were  never  fully  and  wisely  discharged  by  us,  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Of  course  we  ought  to  help  our  former  **  wards  **  to  meet  the  especial 
dangers  of  the  new  life  of  entrance  upon  citizenship.  We  can  help  them  most 
efficiently  by  Christian  education. 

When  the  Indian  has  taken  his  allotment  and  begun  to  manage  for  himself,  how 
shall  he  be  protected  when  he  needs  protection  f  Our  first  and  instinctive  feeling  is 
that  he  ougot  to  have  the  same  sheltering  and  protecting  arm  about  him  that  he  has 
had  in  the  post.  But  the  question  arises,  How  can  this  be?  If  the  bill  provides 
that  when  a  man  takes  up  an  allotment,  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  how 
far  can  the  Government  still  shield  himf  The  Indian  agent  can  not  have  his  old 
power.  What  powers  do  remain  to  himf  The  courts  have  given  different  opinions 
upon  this  question.  How  the  power  that  is  to  remain  with  the  agents,  while  agents 
are  still  continued,  how  this  power  is  to  be  defined  by  the  ultimi^te  authority,  is  an 
important  question,  which  must  await  the  decision  of  our  highest  courts. 

But,  meanwhile,  Indians  in  this  transition  period  are  threatened  with  dangers 
which  we  can  see  at  once  clearly.  They  are  going  rapidly  to  destruction  at  some  of 
the  old-time  agencies,  under  the  flood  of  intemperance  and  of  other  vices,  which 
pour  in  upon  them  under  the  greedy  guidance  of  saloon  keepers.  We  are  driven 
to  see  the  need  of  what  Lowell  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  greatest  importance  for 
educated  men  and  women  who  love  their  country,  the  work  of  ''strengthening  the 
bases  of  personality"  in  these  newly  made  citizens.  And  there  is  but  one  power 
that  does  this  work  effectively.  There  is  but  one  power  sutticient  for  it,  and  that  is 
the  power  which  the  religious  bodies  here  represent.  It  is  the  power  that  works  at 
the  center  of  life  and  out  from  the  center  of  each  man's  life,  breaking  the  power  of 
temptation  and  strengthening  manhood.  We  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  and 
interest  to  the  reports  of  our  religious  societies.  It  has  been  onr  custom  to  hear 
from  them  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  their  names,  and  I  shall  call  first  for  the  report 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  from  Dr.  Morgan,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.     He  is  not  here,  but  he  has  sent  us  a  message. 

There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the  work  carried  on  during  the  year, 
and  that  done  hitherto,  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Our  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Indian  and  Okla- 
homa Territories,  and  embraces  both  misMionary  and  educational  effort.  For  many 
years  the  society  has  prosecuted  its  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with 
very  encouraging  success;  latterly,  it  has  established  mission  stations  among  the 
Comanches  near  Fort  Sill,  among  the  Kiowas  at  Kainy  Mountain  and  Elk  Creek;  very 
encouraging  reports  reach  us  from  all  three  of  these  new  stations,  llie  society  has 
employed,  during  the  year,  fifteen  missionaries,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Mnrrow, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  about  thirty-seven  years,  is  now  a  general 
missionary,  having  the  oversight  of  all  of  onr  Indian  missionarv  work. 

During  the  past  year  some  new  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Indian  churches  in  the  way  of  organization 
and  self-management.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  4,000  Indians  who  are 
communicants  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  the  general  average  of  piety  and 
of  Christian  life  among  them  compares  very  favorably  with  that  among  frontier 
people  of  similar  gra<1e  of  general  advancement  in  civilization.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  us  for  strictly  missionarv  work  has  been  $5,410. 

The  society  sustains  5  schools:  Indian  University,  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
with  an  attendance  of  96  students ;  Cherokee  Academy,  at  Tahlequah,  witn  an  attend- 
ance of  58;  Seminole  Academy,  We  wo  ka,  with  an  attendance  of  137:  Atoka  Acad- 
emy, Atoka,  attendance,  127;  Wichita  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.,  attendance,  43; 
making  a  total  of  461  pupils — 241  males  and  220  females.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools  is  21,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  society  for  their  support 
during  the  year  has  been  $8,234.21 ;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  has  been  $13,644.21.  This  does  not  include  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  erection  of  chapels. 

Yours,  very  traly,  T.  J.  Morgan. 

Corre9ponding  SecretatTf, 
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REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIOXART  ASSOCIATION'S  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  whioli  represents  the  Cooj^Te- 
ffational  churches  in  the  Indian  field,  was  reported  by  Secretary  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D. 
The  A.  M.  A.,  is  now  reaching  some  twenty  tribes  with  its  schools  and  miis»ioiM. 
There  are  8  central  stations  with  60  missionaries;  and  26  ''ontstations'*  with  40 
missionaries.  These  missions  represent  all  forms  of  Christian  educational  work. 
Industrial  training  is  a  prominent  feature  in  some  of  these  central  stationa.  We 
have  now  the  following  industries  taught  in  our  Indian  schools:  Shoemaking^ 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  tinning,  printing,  oooking,  sewing,  nursing. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  iudustrial  training  are  especiallv  important  and  siin^lfican^ 
Take  printin]g  to  illustrate.  The  Indian  pupil  does  nofc  learn  the  English  langiLai^e 
in  an  indifferent  and  loose  way,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  accurately  and  exaetlj 
through  typesetting.  He  must  know  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  constraction  of 
sentences  even  to  their  punctuation,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  indus- 
trial  discipline.  The  printing  class  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  is  the  beet  powible 
means  of  Americanizing  in  language  the  Indian  people. 

The  Dawes  bill  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  this  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  taking  property  in  severalty  and  so  jg^ining  permaDency  ia 
local  habitation,  and  little  by  little  getting  the  idea  of  possession  and  of  home.  This 
land  hunger,  or  desire  for  possession  of  real  property,  ia  the  basis  of  all  pennanent 
civilization.  The  Dawes  bill  is  making  this  possession  possible,  and  the  missionaries 
little  bv  little  are  bringing  the  Indians  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  personal 
possession  of  property.  The  home  love  and  desire  are  also  fostered  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  M.  A.,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  permmnency 
of  their  development,  lliey  also  emphasize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, holding  mass  meetings  at  Fort  Yates,  in  which  lessons  of  patriotism  by  object 
lessons  are  thoroughly  inculcated.  These  A.  M.  A.  schools  planted  on  the  prairies 
are  the  nurseries  for  the  Indians  in  intelligent  Christian  citizenship,  and  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  Government. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  A.  M.  A.  work  is  the  comparatively  new  misaioB 
at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.  The  Congregationalists  are  the  only  Protestant  denomina- 
tion doing  work  among  these  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  about  3,000,  with  the 
exception  of  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Unitarians,  but  largely  supported 
by  Uovemment  funds.  This  mission  of  the  A.  M.  A.  is  under  the  charge  of  a  devoted 
young  man  and  his  wife,  and  has  proved  very  useful  and  promising,  but  it  anffen 
greatly  for  lack  of  funds. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Congregational  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the 
Indian  field  is  the  progress  and  development  of  outstations.  These  outstations  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  teachers  and  pastors  are  converted  Indians^ 
As  in  foreign  fields  upon  the  testimony  of  experienced  missionaries,  so  in  our  own 
field,  no  one  can  so  efl&ctively  reach  the  heathen  people  as  the  members  of  their  own 
nation  when  thoroughly  converted.  Acting  upon  this  fundamental  principle  of 
successful  missionary  work  the  A.  M.  A.  has  commissioned  Christian  Indians  who 
are  doing  work  in  the  heart  of  these  reservations.  This  has  already  proved  an 
essential  element  and  an  important  one  in  the  final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  work  among  the  Indians  in  Nebraska,  North  Dako^  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  Notwithstanding  the  pitiful  rteduc- 
tion  of  funds,  this  Indian  work  nas  forged  ahead  hopefully  and  encouragingly.  The 
blessing  of  God  has  evidently  been  upon  it  and  most  self-sacrificing  missionaries  have 
been  at  the  front.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  Secretary  Ryder  reports  that  Dr.  A. 
L.  Riggs,  of  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  has  been  seriously  and  painfully  ill  from  over- 
work, and  that  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  Oahe,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  stricken  with  blindness 
from  the  same  cause.  We  hope  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Riggs's  sight  is  only  temporary. 
But  is  not  this  an  appeal  to  the  churches  adequately  to  support  this  great  work,  that 
this  pitiful  affliction  has  come  upon  Mr.  Riggs  through  the  lack  of  consecrated  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  properly,  and  with  sufficient  force? 

The  hospital  especially  for  Indian  women  and  children  at  Fort  Tates,  K.  Dak., 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  A.  M.  A.  for  several  years  has  been  dosed  tempo- 
rarily for  the  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  the  doctor,  a  Christian  woman  from  the 
East,  thoroughly  trained  for  her  work,  reported  40  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  pro- 
fessionally visited  between  1,200  and  1,500  Indians  in  their  tepees  and  cabins  on  the 
prairie.  It  seems  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  magnificent  work  as  this  should  be  diaooo- 
tinned  even  temporarily.  It  leaves  a  multitude  of  Indian  women  and  children  in 
sad  straits  when  sick. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say,  first,  that  the  central  missions  have  suffered  in  nnmbets 
irom  the  loss  of  Government  aid,  but  improved  in  quality  of  pupils  because 
such  careful  selection  was  made  from  the  many  who  appliod;  seconoly,  that  the 
outstation  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  especially  prosperous  and  encouraging.  It 
has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  reaching  the  Indiana  in  their 
homes  and  tepees,  and  proving  as  it  always  does  ''  the  power  of  God  untosalTation* 
to  the  red  man  as  to  his  pale-face  brother. 
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FRIIENDS  YEARLY  MEETINO. 

The  report  from  the  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  was  made  hy  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Janney, 
who  saia: 

We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  evidence  of  onr  interest  in  oar  work  rather 
than  to  make  any  formal  report.  In  fnct,  the  character  of  that  work  for  some  years 
has  been  of  so  little  importance  that  it  does  not  j  ustify  a  formal  report.  We  have  been 
in  the  work  for  many  years,  with  greater  or  less  activity,  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  or  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  But  latterly  we  have  been,  in  a 
measnre,  crowded  oat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  denominations,  far  more  numer- 
ous and  with  much  larger  resources,  have  occupied  the  field  to  better  purpose  than 
we  could.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  that  we  are  in  the  field  for  such  usefulness 
as  we  are  capable  of.  We  have  been  devoting  our  energies  to  the  establishment  of 
field  matrons  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that 
that  department  is  now  pretty  firmly  established,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
would  be  profitable  to  the  Indians.  The  last  Congress  appropriated $5,<XK)  and  desig- 
nated that  a  portion  should  be  used  for  furnishing  equipments  for  these  field  matrons. 
That  ought  to  be  attended  to.  A  field  matron  with  a  large  area  can  not  do  her  work 
successfully  without  equipment. 

President  Qatks.  I  am  glad  that  the  field-matron  work  'has  not  been  forgotten. 
Can  Dr.  Hailman  tell  us  anything  further  about  itf 

Dr.  Hailman.  Miss  Cook  is  here.    She  has  special  charge  of  that  and  can  tell  us. 

Miss  Cook.  I  understand  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  is  $10,000. 
That  will  enlarge  the  work.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  missionary 
work  back  of  the  field  matron.  She  needs  the  support  of  the  regularly  organized 
missionary  society.  It  would  be  better  if  some  of  the  equipment  came  from  such  a 
society,  so  that  she  could  feel  there  is  a  power  behind  her  that  will  furnish  some  of 
the  sinews  of  war. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  does  it  take  to  equip  a  place  for  a  field  matron,  and  how 
many  field  matrons  are  there  f 

Miss  Cook.  We  could  easily  and  wisely  use  50.  The  salary  is  $60  a  month.  The 
equipment  would  va^— perhaps  from  $100  to  $200  a  year. 

President  Gates.  I  do  not  think  of  any  point  where  work  will  count  for  more  than 
in  this  equipment  and  sending  out  suitable  women  for  field  matrons.  The  field  was 
never  so  open  as  to-day,  and  never  had  so  much  need  in  many  directions.  The  Com- 
missioner in  his  report  says : 

''There  are  gaps  and  omissions  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  at  several  agencies 
the  school  accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  that  of  the  school 
population,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 
Colorado  River,  Aris 60 

Tongue  River,  Mont 50 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah 47 

Eastern  Cherokees,  N.  C 44 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 41 

Nevada,  Nev 41 

Moquis,  Ariz 30 

Pima  and  Papago,  Ariz 30 

8an  Carlos.  Ariz 25 

Navi^oes,  Ariz 4 

Jicanlla,  N.  Mex 0 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 0 

''Many  other  tribes  have  but  little  over  50  per  cent  of  their  children  provided  for.*' 

The  following  report  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Wistar: 

report  from  orthodox  friends. 

[By  Edivard  M.  WUtar.] 

For  many  years  President  Rhoads  has  been  the  only  properly  qualified  person  to 
report  on  behalf  Friends'  work.  A  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rhoads  shortly  before 
his  death  and  it  can  be  read.  The  Indians  are  advancing  slowly  but  steadily.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  also  lost  by  death  Charles  W.  Kirk,  the  head  of  the  work  in 
the  field.  He  had  charge  of  all  those  stations  in  which  we  had  an  interest  and  he 
made  monthly  reports.  His  death  seemed  almost  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  for  a 
time.  His  wife,  however,  was  able  to  continue  it  to  an  extent.  George  M.  Hartley 
has  been  appointed  by  the  committee  to  take  char;^e  of  the  work.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  John  Nicliolson,  of  Baltimore.  He  has  been  in  office  only  one 
year,  but  has  done  excellent  work.    We  are  scattered  over  the  country.    The  repre- 
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sentatives  oorae  together  once  a  ^'ear.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there  ia  a  aebool 
specially  under  the  charge  of  and  support-ed  by  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  vhiek 
is  giving  us  very  good  satisfaction.  Eva  Wat«on  is  at  the  head  of  it.  lier  pareofei 
live  with  her  and  take  part  in  the  work.  There  are  about  80  children  in  the  scboeL 
The  report  written  by  President  Rhoads  before  his  death  was  read  by  G«aeral 
Whittlesey. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissionere: 

The  associated  committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  affairs  reports: 

The  conditions  tliat  attend  efiortH  for  the  preparation  of  the  Indians  lor  dUzen- 
ship  have  greatly  changed  in  the  Indian  Territory  within  a  few  years.  Th«  whole 
of  Oklahoma  h:i8  been  tlirown  open  to  white  settlement  and  the  Indians  resident  la 
it  have  been  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  white  people.  The  lands  of 
several  tribes  have  been  allotted  and  the  sui*plns  sold.  This  has  scattered  the  Indians 
in  some  cases,  and  removed  them  from  the  schools  and  church  hnildings  that  had 
been  erected  for  their  use,  and  has  greatj^  disturbed  and  troubled  the  people.  To  a 
surprising  degree  it  has  become  more  difficult  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  tlw 
Indmns  and  they  have  seemed  to  be  partially  lost  among  the  whites  or  to  have  with- 
drawn to  isolated  spots.  Alcohol,  vices,  violence,  and  disorder  have  come  in  with 
the  white  settlers,  and  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Indians.  Bnt  th^  oUI 
law  that  all  advance  is  through  suffering  has  been  again  exemplified.  These  changes 
are  forcing  the  Indians  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  new  issues  before  them. 

They  feel  more  keenly  than  over  the  necessity  fbr  work,  for  education,  for  Chria- 
tinnity,  for  adaptation  to  the  modes  of  living  common  to  white  people. 

The  committee  has  now  23  organized  congregations  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Tv- 
ritories,  an  increase  of  3  over  last  year.  Tne  membership  is  a  little  orer  1,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  200.  Of  the  whole,  about  440  may  be  classed  as  Indian.  The 
average  attendance  at  worship  on  first  day  mornings  has  been  797;  at  Bible  schooJa, 
505.  The  death  of  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kirk,  whose  practical  wis- 
dom and  fervent  zeal  fitted  him  for  his  duties,  has  for  a  time  somewhat  checked  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  Modocs  continue  to  advance.  Seventy -eight  per  cent  of  the  band  are  chnreh 
members,  and  they  have  gained  in  steadfast  Christian  morality  and  indnstry. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  at  Skiatook  has  been  prosperous  and  eflUcient,  with 
86  pupils.  The  Blue  Jacket  day  school  has  had  about  10  Indian  pnpila  and  some 
white  children.  The  Iowa  day  school  has  been  kept  up,  bnt  most  of  the  band,  have 
moved  away  to  allotted  lands.  The  boarding  school  for  the  Mexican  Kickapooa  has 
had  26  pupils,  whose  needs  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  have  been  supplied. 
This  band  has  suffered  shameful  injustice  as  relates  to  their  lands  from  one  or  more 
white  men,  yet  continue  to  trust  those  who  have  proved  faithful  to  them,  and  are 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  embrace  Chruitianity  and  a  settled,  indnstrioos  lifoc 

White's  manual  labor  school  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  been  as  efficient  as  ever  and 
has  had  66  pupils.  Reports  from  wholly  unprejudiced  sources  as  to  the  good  ehar- 
acter  of  the  returned  pupils  of  this  school  have  been  received.  The  Government  kas 
furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  of  educating  thepnpihi;  the  remainder 
has  been  supplied  from  private  funds. 

The  mission  on  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  has  continued  to  do  efficient  work.  T^ 
school  has  35  pupils,  and  there  are  40  church  members.  Some  of  the  Indian  papila 
h^ve  been  sent  to  schools  in  the  States  to  secure  for  them  a  more  complete  training. 
A  mission  school  has  been  opened  upon  Kake  Island,  Alaska,  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
several  hundreds  of  Indians  living  upon  that  island. 

The  school  at  Tunesassa,  New  York,  supported  by  Friends  of  Philadelpluay  is 
vigorously  conducted,  and  its  good  effects  are  manifest  in  many  Indian  homes. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Government  should  continue  its  guardianship  over  many 
Indians  who  have  had  lands  allotte<l  to  them,  and  who  are  very  uneqnal  to  the  stem* 
gle  with  the  competition  in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  More  care  shonld  also  be 
exercised  not  to  allot  lands  to  Indians  yet  unprepared  for  it,  and  not  to  sell  the 
surplus  lands  too  hastily  when  allotments  have  been  made. 

Chairman  qf  (Ummittm^ 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  IS  Mo,,  28, 1894, 

MORAVIAK. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton.  Permit  me  to  report  that  our  society  {the  Sodetr  Ibr 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen — Moravian  Mission  Board,  at  Bethleofn, 
Pa.)  expended  $9,676.09  on  work  for  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  dnrrnfc  1894. 
The  sum  would  have  been  larger  were  it  not  that  onr  missionaries  to  scMne  extent 
snpport  themselves  by  farm  work,  etc.  We  received  no  aid  from  Goremment  for 
schools  daring  this  period.    We  have  seven  stations,  with  foor  filials.    While  noth- 
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Ing  of  novelty  is  to  be  reported,  I  may  add  that  Christianity  is  making  decided 

Srogrees  in  the  valley  of  the  Knskoqnin  in  Alaska.  Onr  missionaries  report  that 
uring  the  winter  of  1893-94  no  heathen  ceremonies  took  place  in  six  of  the  promi- 
nent villages  of  the  region  throughout  which  their  influence  extends.  The  winter 
was  a  very  trying  one,  cases  of  starvation  being  reported.  Hence  we  all  trust  that 
the  reindeer  experiment  ma^  continue  to  develop  in  a  ^ratifying  and  speedy  manner. 
Three  native  helpers  are  doin^  efficient  service  at  various  villages  along  the  river. 
Two  boys.  David  Sknviuk  and  Gfeorge  Nuklachluk,  Eskimos,  partially  educated  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  rendering  satisfactory  assistance  in  the  school  work  as  monitors, 
etc. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

THB  WORK  DONE  BT  PRK6BTTBRIAN8. 

Dr.  Roberts  first  read  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  his 
church,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  taking  up  our  Indian  schools  one  by  one  because  there 
are  too  many  of  them,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  enumeration  I  have  Just  given. 
1  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  certain  salient  points  or  important  features  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole.    Let  me  call  your  attention — 

First,  to  the  number  of  our  pupils.  It  is  large  for  one  church  to  take  care  of.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  in  both  da^  and  boarding  schools  very  nearly  2,500.  More 
than  1,000  of  these  attend  our  boarding  and  industrial  schools.  The  latter  are  very 
expensive,  requiring  from  $100  to  $lSO  for  each  pupil.  The  difficulty  in  raising 
money  on  account  of  the  prostration  of  business  and  the  relinquishment  of  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  have  led  the  woman's  executive  committee  and  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  consider  not  the  propriety  merely,  but  the  necessity  of  reducing 
this  number  in  the  near  future. 

No  less  interest  than  formerly  is  felt  by  the  church  in  the  Indians.    She  does  not 

Snt  less  value  on  their  souls  because  she  expects  no  lonser  to  receive  aid  from  the 
rovemment  toward  their  education.  The  proposed  change  is  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  keep  up  the  work  at  its  present  dimensions.  The 
proposition  now  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  day  schools  and  to  admit  fewer 
pupils  into  our  boarding  and  industrial  ones.  But  in  doing  this  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  adopt  a  plan  that  will  not  largely  diminish  the  ultimate  value  of  our  work.  It 
is  proposed,  first,  to  give  up  those  day  schools  which  are  located  in  places  where 
there  is  a  Government  or  a  denominational  school  and  urge  the  pupils  to  attend  it; 
second,  to  reduce  a  boarding  to  a  day  school  in  those  places  where  the  parents  can, 
by  a  little  effort  and  economy,  board  their  own  children;  thirdly,  to  consolidate  two 
or  more  of  our  boarding  schools,  if  they  are  near  enough,  without  destroying  or 
seriously  injuring  the  work:  and,  fourthly,  by  dismissing  from  both  kinds  of  schools 
all  those  who,  by  their  conduct,  are  a  detriment  to  the  other  pupils,  who  make  but 
little  use  of  their  privileges,  and  who  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  church  or  the 
world  if  they  shonld  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  any  nn ruber  of  years.  In 
other  words,  we  propose  to  practice  our  good  old  doctrine  of  election  in  our  treat* 
ment  of  Indian  pupils. 

Seoond.  The  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year.  As  to  its  quality, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  it  is  better  than  that  of  preceding  years.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  expected.  Experience  has  taught  us  mnch  concerning  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  red  man,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  his  mental,  moral, 
and  social  condition.  Acting  upon  this,  we  have  made  a  number  of  important 
changes.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  selected  who  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian,  but  who  are  also  well  acquaintc'd  with  his  character  and  condi- 
tion. We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  introduce  into  our  schools  Just 
such  industries  as  the  Indians  are  likely  to  take  to  and  need  where  they  live  in  order 
to  earn  a  respectable  subsistence  after  they  have  left  our  school.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
plan,  also,  to  appoint  for  every  good-sized  boarding  school  a  physician  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  as  well  as  to  teach  some  branch  of  study.  In  a  few  of  them  we  have 
hospitals  with  a  fair  amount  of  convenience  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
injured. 

Third.  We  have  recently  discontinued  applying  to  the  Government  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  our  schools.  The  general  assembly  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
a  year  or  more  ago,  but  the  board  had  then  unexpired  contracts  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  give  it  up  at  once.  Presbyterians  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  try  to  carry  them  out  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  In  a  late  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  by  the  officers  of  the  board,  the  allegation  was  made  that  the 
Government  acts  iu  this  whole  matter  merely  as  a  guardian,  paying  for  the  sohool- 
Inff  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  money  it  holds  for  them  in  trust.  If  that  be  the  case, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  the  force  of  the  cry  that  this  is  a  question  of  church  and  state. 
Whatever  may  be  the  relation  the  Government  holds  to  the  Indians,  its  apparent,  if 
not  real,  partiality  shown  in  giving  so  much  larger  sums  to  the  Cawolio  than  to  the 
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Protestant  ohorohes  is  a  saffloient  reason  for  severing  the  connection.    Jnst  at  ttls 
point  three  important  questions  arise,  namely : 

(1)  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pnt  in  its  own  treararr  the  foods 
which  the  Christian  churches  decline  to  acceptf  If  so,  Presbyterians  b«lleTe  thai 
great  inj  ustice  will  be  done  to  the  Indians.  Even  if  every  doUar  of  this  sared  money 
Is  afterwards  given  to  the  tribes  for  food,  farming  implements,  and  home  eomforta^ 
it  will  not  be  half  so  valuable  as  edncation  would  be  to  them  in  early  life.  The 
eaardian  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  doing,  in  our  judgment,  the  beet  possible  thing 
for  his  ward. 

(2)  Or  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  Congress  for  the  same  amooBt 
of  appropriation  and  give  the  whole  of  it  to  those  churches  which  are  willing  to 
accept  it  f  That  will  be  deemed  an  outrage,  for  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  in  that  case  would  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  is  the  only  bodv  at 
present  which  introduces  into  the  schools  sectarian  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship, 
which  has  furnished  an^  ground  for  the  charge  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
Such  a  course  will  inevitably  bring  upon  the  Government  the  anathemas  of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  our  land.  The  synods  and  the  general  assemblies  ol 
the  church  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  will  certainly  oontinne  to  isaue  their 
protests  against  it  until  such  a  practice  ceases. 

(3)  Or  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  ask  for  the  same 
amount  of  appropriation  from  Congress  and  spend  it  all  in  the  multiplication  and  bet- 
terment of  its  own  schools  f  If  this  be  the  plan,  I  am  sure  the  Presbyterian  Churek 
will  aid  the  Government  by  all  means  in  her  power.  She  will  use  her  ntmost 
endeavor  to  supply  the  religious  element  which  it  can  not  supply  for  the  civilizatioa 
and  christianization  of  the  Indians.  Happilv,  she  is  in  a  position,  not  throngh  any 
sagacity  of  her  own,  but  throngh  the  providence  of  God,  to  prosecnte  with  advaa- 
tage  the  pure  work  of  missions  among  them.  Within  two  years  all  the  Tw^HAit  mi^. 
sionn  that  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  foreign  board  have  been  transferred  to 
the  home  board.  There  is  a  number  of  missionaries  and  native  helpers  in  these 
missions  who  can  be  deputed  with  profit  to  labor  in  connection  witii  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  If  things  should  take  this  torn  Presbyterians  may  be  depended  on 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  aid  in  elevating  the  red  man. 

Within  the  past  year  striking  evidence  has  been  fomished  us  of  the  practical 
interest  felt  by  our  people  not  only  in  the  Indians,  but  also  in  the  Eskimoe  of  our 
land.  It  is  frequently  alleged  by  those  who  are  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christian  religion,  that  its  adherents  are  not  willing  to  exercise  the  same  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  saving  souls  that  worldlings  are  to  prosecute  business  or  to  secure 
gold.  This  is  an  error.  As  soon  as  a  report  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Point  Barrow,  was  about  to  return  to  Ohio,  leaving 
the  mission  without  a  teacher  or  preacher,  urgent  applications  came  to  the  boara 
for  the  position.  Though  Point  Barrow  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  is  the  most 
northern  place  at  which  there  is  a  mission  established  by  any  church,  though  th» 
cold  winds  are  almost  unendurable  to  white  men,  and  though  the  privations  from 
the  want  of  food,  of  decent  society,  and  of  mails  from  any  quarter  are  beyond 
description,  yet  five  or  six  parties,  delicately  reared  in  different  States,  have  allied 
for  a  commission  to  go  thither  to  teach  300  or  400  of  the  most  ignorant  and  nninvit- 
ing  natives  of  our  country.  This  is  heroism  seldom  ec^ualed.  Nothing  but  the  love 
of  Christ  could  constrain  anyone  to  make  such  a  sacnfioe  Icir  the  sake  of  benc^ting 
his  fellow-men. 

PABSBTTBRIAN  CHURCH  (SOUTH). 

Rev.  J.  N.  Craio,  D.  D.,  Our  church,  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States"  (South),  has  had  all  or  a  part  of  the  services  of  nine  missionary  ministers  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  during  1894.  Foot  of 
these  were  Indians,  five  were  white  ministers. 

We  also  have  seven  schools,  two  ot  them  at  Dnrant  and  at  Cameron,  Choetaw 
Nation,  of  high  grade,  with  over  60  pupils  each.  The  other  five  are  taught  by  ladieS| 
neighborhood  scnools. 

Our  expenditure  for  the  year:  $1,048.50  in  school  buildings  and  $4,116.50  for  sal- 
aries of  missionaries;  total,  $5,166. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  on  Wednesday.  Permit  me  to  take  tills  opportunity 
to  express  m^  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioners  in  inviting  me  vear 
after  year  with  the  representatives  of  other  societies  engaged  in  education,  cshar- 
itable,  and  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  to  attend  the  meetinga  of  the  oom* 
missioners. 

I  recall  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  going  to  Washington  to  meet  tiie  eommla- 
sioners,  nine  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing appropriationB  to  aid  religious  socieuea  was  at  varianoe  with  the  apizU  of  oar 
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institntions  and  likely  to  work  barm.  Tbe  conviotions  of  the  public  upon  this  sab- 
jeot  have  certainly  been  manifest  of  late  in  earnest  protest  against  the  subsidies  of 
religious  bodies  by  the  United  States  Treasary. 

I  nave  obsenred  that  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  appropriations  for  contract 
schools  shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent  each  year  until  the  system  is  abolished.  May  I 
ask  whether  a  more  rapid  extinguishment  might  not  be  accomplished  without  seri- 
ous hurt  f  The  growtn  of  the  evil  above  referred  to  is  forcibly  illustrated,  to  my 
mind,  by  the  fact  that  one  religious  bodv  has  come  to  receive  annually  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  its  missionaiT'  work  among  the  Indians  a  sum  e<}ual  to  the  whole 
amount  that  this  society  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expends  for  aU  its  missions,  not 
only  to  the  Indians  and  the  colored  race,  but  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  regret  to  notice  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Commissioner  Painter.  He 
has  certainly  been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Indians. 

Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  G.  Lanoford. 

BXPOBT    OF  THX    MONTANA    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL,    CONDUOTBD    BT    THB   AMERICAN 

UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Commi$9ion: 

The  Montana  Industrial  School^  which  is  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  has  carried  on  its  work  as  usual  during  tbe  past 
year.  The  school  has  now  been  established  eight  years,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  feel  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun  with  these  Indian  pupils,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  school  for  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  suspended.  The 
question  how  the  school  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  future  is  one  which  is  at  present 
engaging  very  seriously  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Unitarian  conference  held  at  Saratoga  in 
September  last  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  writer,  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  to  the 
effect  that  no  further  money  from  the  Government  should  be  received  for  carrying 
on  this  school,  and  also  urging  the  Government  to  extend  its  own  work  of  education 
among  the  Inaians  to  the  full  extent  of  the  responsibilitv  which  belongs  to  it.  This 
resolution  was  introduced  ton  late  to  receive  full  consideration  and  discussion,  and 
therefore  a  vote  was  not  taken  upon  it,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
would  have  voted  for  it  under  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  Government 
ought  not  to  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  different  religious  bodies  in  any 
denominational  work.  It  should  be  distinctly  added  that  the  motive  of  the  writer 
in  offering  this  resolution  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  any  other 
religious  body  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  not  to  express  any  feel- 
ing that  the  money  now  received  by  any  religious  body  is  being  misappropriated. 
It  was  simply  an  expression  of  a  conviction  that  in  this  country  the  functions  of 
state  and  church  should  be  separated  and  the  present  arrangement  wiUi  the  Govern- 
ment seems  a  distinct  violation  of  this  principle. 

Unitarians  have  endeavored  to  use  the  money  they  have  received  from  the  Got- 
emment  and  that  which  they  have  raised  themselves  for  Indian  education  in  a 
broad,  unsectarian  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  of  education  rather  than  for  reli 
gions  propagandism.  They  have  conducted  their  school  almost  precisely  on  the  same 
lines  as  tne  best  Government  schools.  They  have  a  conviction  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  the  Government  has  not  been  helping  them  to  do  their  work  so  much  as 
they  have  been  helping  the  Government  do  its  work.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  contract  there  are  therefore  two  methods  which  might  be  adopted  for 
carrying  on  the  school.  One  is  that  Unitarians  should  carry  it  on  simply  as  a 
private  or  denominational  enterprise.  The  other  is  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  school  and  carry  it  on  as  a  part  of  its  school  sjstem.  If  the 
question  were  of  the  dissolution  of  the  school,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
us  Ariends  would  unite  to  maintain  it  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  maintained  in  the 
past.  But  this  school  was  established  and  carried  on  under  the  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  by  private  enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  until 
the  United  States  Government  wm  ready  to  do  what  it  can  and  should  do  in  this 
matter.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  is  now  ready  to  give  all  of  its  Indian  wards 
the  education  which  they  need  and  which  it  ought  to  bestow,  the  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  will  very  gladly,  we  believe,  commit  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  special  enterprise  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  making  it  easy  for  the  Government  to  extend  its  work 
the  Indian  committee  have  made  a  proposition  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  offering 
to  turn  over  the  buildings  erected  and  maintained  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
eiation  on  the  Crow  Reservation  to  the  United  States  Government  on  condition  that 
a  school  shall  be  maintained  there  and  that  the  present  enrollment  of  pupils  mmj  be 
continued,  and  that  the  teachers  and  employees  may  be  continued  if  found  qoalmed 
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for  thoir  work,  bo  that  no  yiolent  change  may  take  place  in  the  adminiatratHa  «f 
tbe  school. 

This  proposition  has  heen  indorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  aohoola.  Dr. 
Hailman,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Commissioner,  bnt  an  official  answer 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

The  proposition  thus  made  involyes  a  sacrifice  to  the  Unitarians  of  sefveral  thooaaad 
dollars  for  the  yalue  of  their  buildings.  They  have  full  conHdence,  however,  in  tke 
Government  school  system,  and  also  in  the  policy  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  report  and  by  the  President  in  his  message  in  re^rard  to  the  absorption 
of  denominational  schools  by  the  Government  and  the  genenu  extension  of  Indian 
education. 

The  committee  appointed  by  tbe  Indian  committee  of  the  Amerieao  Unitariaa 
Association  to  negotiate  this  matter  were  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  superintendent 
of  Unitarian  Indian  work,  and  Rev.  8.  J.  Barrows. 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Barrows, 

For  ike  CosuMfltos. 

President  Gatks.  This  completes  the  list  of  reports  from  churches.  Wben  at 
Hampton  I  heard  a  young  man  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Marsden,  speak,  and  he  interests  the 
700  students  wonderfully.  It  was  one  of  the  three  best  addresses  I  hare  heard 
within  a  year.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  young  man  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  He  is  now  a  senior  at  Hampton.  I  shaU  now  invite  another  man  froB 
Alaska  to  speak,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  he  was  a  delegate 
from  one  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  to  the  great  convention  at  CleveUnd 
last  summer.  A  minister  irom  New  York  who  was  present  said  to  me  that  Mr. 
Marsden's  address,  to  his  mind,  was  the  best  one  made  on  that  occasion  in  that  great 
convention.  Mr.  Marsden  is  also  the  man  that  is  being  helped  by  the  Mohonk  con- 
ference. The  members  of  the  late  conference  will  remember  that  they  raised  a  sun 
for  HAsisting  young  men,  to  give  them  better  facilities  for  a  higher  education.  For 
two  years  Mr.  Smiley  has  sent  me  $100  a  year  for  Mr.  Marsden's  ednoation  at  Man- 
etta  College. 

ADDRESS  ON  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 
[By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jaokton,  D.D.] 

The  last  printed  report  on  education  in  Alaska,  1891-92,  is  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution, being  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  last  week.  'Hie  work 
changes  little  from  year  to  year. 

When  the  ChrUtian  denominations  voted  to  cease  taking  money  for  contsart 
schools  Congrens  cut  oif  $20,000  from  the  appropriation  instead  of  taking  up  nev 
school  work.  Tbe  reduction  in  the  appropriation  has  hampered  our  work  and  eloeed 
three  or  four  of  our  schools.  This  last  year  we  had  16  day  schools,  with  S16  pnpiU, 
and  15  contract  schools,  with  592  pupils,  making  1,438  pupils  in  school  oot  of  a  total 
school  population  of  10,000.  From  the  appropriation  given  by  Cong^reas  lees  than 
15  per  cent  can  be  educated.  To  the  eight  contract  schools  the  Government  givee 
$7,892.  averaging  $15  for  every  boarding  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chnrchea 
^ave  $77,967;  that  is,  the  churches  put  in  $10  to  every  $1  that  the  Qovemment  pot 
in  for  the  support  of  the  contract  schools.  At  the  present  stage  of  civilisation  among 
our  Alaska  natives  there  can  be  no  sectarian  instruction,  as  it  is  understood  amoog 
us.  The  schools  are  all  primary,  and  we  cannot  make  sectarians  of  the  people  if  we 
should  try.    There  is  no  sectarian  training. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wise  distribution  of  effort  on  the  nart  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  churches.  The  work  is  arranged  in  snch  a  way  that  the 
schools  are  located  in  the  widely  separated  centers  of  innnence.  Not  being  able  to 
supply  every  place,  we  have  designed  to  take  strategic  points.  In  sonthem  Alaska 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  six  missions  and  a  training  school:  the  Friends  have 
two  missions,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  one.  In  the  same  region  the  Govemment  has 
ten  day  schools.  Three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Presbyterian  minions  is  one  of 
the  Swedish  £ vangelical,  with  a  school  attached.  Five  hundre<l  miles  westward  are 
Government  schools  at  Kadiak  and  Afognak,  and  a  Baptist  mission-home  school  at 
Wood  Island.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  west  a  Government  school,  at  Unga^  and 
200  miles  west  of  that  a  Government  school  at  Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
There  is  also  at  Unalaska  a  very  successful  mission  to  girls  that  is  supported  by  tbe 
Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thej  attend 
the  day  school  carried  on  bv  the  Government. 

Eight  hundred  miles  northeast  fh>m  Unalaska  sre  the  great  rivers  Knakokwim  and 
Nushagak,  where  the  Moravian  Church  has  missions,  and  in  connection  with  whiek 
are  two  Government  contract  schools.    The  Moravians  have  bad  eztensire  roTimliL 
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llieir  missionaries  travel  each  winter  thousands  of  miles  on  snowshoee,  with  the 
thermometer  from  SO  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  preaching  aJU  up  and  down  those 
valleys. 

Crossing  into  the  interior  of  the  oountry,  npon  the  Tnkon  Biver,  there  are  three 
Boman  Catholic  contract  schools.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  have  two  missions 
And  day  schools.  They  receive  no  ftmds  from  the  Government.  To  the  east  of  the 
Tokon  there  are  three  schools  and  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Enf^land  receiv- 
inff,  of  course^  no  aid  from  the  American  Government.  West,  200  miles  from  the 
Tnkon,  is  a  mission  and  school  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  Mission,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Chicago.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  you  have  a  school  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  on  Bering  Straits,  aided  by  the  Government. 

Ton  will  remember  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  H.  K.  Thornton,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  was  killed  at  Bering  Straits.  To  show  their 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  the  natives  at  once  caught  and  shot  two  of  the  three 
young  men  connected  with  the  deed,  and  promised  that  they  would  kill  the  third 
one  when  caught,  and  keep  his  body  on  ice  until  the  vessel  came  back  again  in  the 
summer,  to  show  that  thev  had  killed  him.  The  man  did  come  back,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  and  his  uncle  caught  him  and  told  him  that  he  might  take 
his  choice  of  being  shot  or  hanged  or  stabbed.  He  chose  to  be  shot,  and  was  at 
once  killed.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  the  second  missionary  of 
the  A.  M.  A.,  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  station.  Last  fidl  he,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  returned  to  Bering  Straits,  where  they  are  now,  the  only 
white  people  in  that  village  of  600  people.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  back  by 
the  people  to  the  mission  work.  Mr.  William  A.  KJelimi^nn,  a  Norwegian  from 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Lopp's  place  at  the  Teller  reindeer  station, 
and  witli  him  are  seven  Laplanders  who  know  tn»  best  methods  of  caring  for  the 
reindeer.  We  brought  them,  with  their  families,  from  Lapland,  and  they  were 
taken  across  the  continent  to  the  station.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  they 
showed  their  proficiency  over  the  Siberian  herders  in  the  treatment  of  the  herd. 

The  reindeer  enterprise,  so  far,  has  been  a  complete  success.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1891  there  has  not  been  a  sin^^le  reverse,  and  all  the  prognostications  have 
failed.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  transporting  them  or  caring  for  them,  nor 
interference  from  the  natives  or  from  their  dogs.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  is  the  more  remarkable  frt>m  the  fact  that  in  the  later  months  of  the  winter 
they  are  on  the  ver^i^e  of  starvation.  Day  after  day  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren go  out  on  the  ice  in  the  early  morning,  trying  to  fish  for  something  for  break- 
fast; and  they  fish  there  over  a  hole  from  three  to  fifteen  hours  sometimes  before 
they  ^et  anything.  And  yet  that  reindeer  herd,  within  h»lf  a  mile  of  them,  and  at 
that  time  under  only  two  white  men,  was  untouched.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  kill  the  herders  and  take  possession  of  the  herd,  but  it  evidently  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  disturb  the  reindeer.  Out  of  about  400  at  the  station  last  spring 
the  births  numbered  200,  so  that  we  had  200  natural  increase.  This  past  summer, 
120  more  were  brought  over  and  added.  We  have  made  our  first  experiment  in  dis- 
tribution. One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  given  to  Mr.  l.«oop,  and  he  took  them  to 
his  station.  That  is  now  our  second  herd.  Arrangements  were  also  made  that  upon 
the  1st  of  January  a  third  herd  pf  100  should  be  given  to  five  of  the  best  Eskimo 
young  men,  those  that  have  shown  the  greatest  proficiency  in  caring  for  the  herd. 
The  agreement  which  they  have  signed,  with  their  names,  not  makmg  their  mark, 
is  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  shall  return  100  reindeer  to  the  Government  and 
keep  all  the  increase  themselves.  This,  we  trust,  is  the  beginning  of  a  distribution 
of  reindeer  that  will  eventnallv  introduce  them  over  that  whole  country.  The  Lap- 
landers say  they  never  saw  such  abundant  pasturage  as  they  find  in  northern  Alasni. 

The  dissemination  of  the  reindeer  has  a  great  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  During  the  last  summer  unusually  rich  gold  deposits  have 
been  found  upon  the  smaller  streams.  One  miner,  as  a  result  of  two  month's  work, 
took  out  $12,000  in  gold  dust,  of  which  $8,500  was  net  profit.  Four  men  took  out 
$30,000.  There  are  about  700  men  in  that  region  now :  they  expect,  this  coming 
spring,  to  have  1,000  miners  go  into  central  Alaska,  wnere  the  tnermometer  is  in 
winter  70^  below  sero.  The  question  of  food  supply  is  a  pressing  one  to  the  miner. 
GmtHl  steamers  ply  for  2,000  miles  up  the  Yukon.  They  can  carry  provision  in  sum- 
mer, but  they  can  not  take  it  up  the  small  tributary  streams,  upon  which  most  of  the 
mines  are  situated.  There  are  not  dogs  enough  to  convey  it  by  sleds,  and  conse* 
quently  the  miners  are  obliged  to  leave  in  the  winter.  They  are  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  time  when  they  may  have  reindeer  for  transportation,  and  to 
increase  the  herds  so  as  to  develop  the  industry  in  the  central  portion  of  the  country. 
The  commercial  interests  demand  this  rapid  extension. 

Every  winter  the  whalers,  who  have  destroyed  the  whales  in  the  neighboring 
waters,  are  now  compelled  to  go  round  the  most  northerly  point,  800  miles,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  frozen  up.  Twelve  ocean 
ateamers  are  frozen  up  there  this  winter.    Five  of  the  captains  have  their  wives  with 
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them,  and  there  are  bIx  or  seyen  children.  If  these  men  conld  have  a  mmB 
nication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  it  woold  be  worth,  to  the  capitalists  that  for* 
nish  these  steamers,  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  fitting  ont  the  fleet  next  spring 
They  do  not  know  what  to  depend  upon;  they  do  not  know  what  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Arctic  fleet. 

It  is  proposed,  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  to  establish  a  reindeer  express,  atartia^ 
from.  Point  Barrow,  calling  at  tne  several  mission  and  the  reindeer  stations,  erosifig 
to  the  Ynkon,  and  coming  down  to  the  coast  near  the  Chilcats,  where  the  mail  res- 
sel  can  ^o  once  a  month  throngh  the  entire  year.  The  Goyemment  is  now  talkini; 
of  making  a  trail  from  the  sea  to  the  Yukon  Kiver.  That  will  open  cominnnicmtKm 
ont  from  the  country,  and  keep  these  whalers  from  being  cut  off  from  commnnieatioa 
with  the  outside  world. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  whole  length  of  such  a  route? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Including  all  the  branches,  it  would  probably  be  about  4,000  mUcs. 
That  is  the  only  way  of  communication  unless  you  oould  hire  natives. 

Question.  What  is  the  latitude  where  those  whalers  are  frozen  inf 

Dr.  Jackson.  About  70°,  I  think. 

Question.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  reindeer? 

Dr.  Jackson.  In  good  condition,  and  when  the  snow. is  good,  they  will  make  IS 
miles  an  hour.  In  Lapland  they  easUy  make  150  mUes  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
hundred  mUes  a  day  for  a  reindeer  in  Lapland  is  ordinary  traveling,  if  the  snow  is 
in  good  condition. 

Question.  You  say  the  allowance  for  the  students  by  the  Government  is  $15  ayeac 
What  does  it  cost  for  each  student? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Probably  $75  year. 

Question.  For  what  purpose  is  whaling  carried  on  nowf 

Dr.  Jackson.  For  the  bone.  Kerosene  oil  is  so  cheap  that  whale  oil  is  now  of  little 
account.  The  commercial  value  is  in  the  bone.  It  is  worth  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a 
whale,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whale  and  the  quality  of  the  bone. 

Col.  M.  H.  Kidd,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Indian  Territory,  was  next 
introduced. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[An  tddreaa  by  CdL  H.  M.  Kidd.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  spent  about  four  years  in  the  Regular 
Army  as  a  commanding  officer  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  at  Camp 
Supply,  Fort  Sill,  and  Fort  Arbnckle.  It  was  my  business  to  study  the  character  ot 
the  Inaian,  and  I  did  what  I  could.  For  the  last  year  I  have  been  in  the  Indian 
Territory^  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  guidance  of  ex-SeuAtor  Dawes, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  contract  with  them  for  the  divisiou  of  their  lands  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  Territorial  instead  of  a  tribal  government.  I  have  very  decided 
views  with  regard  to  the  way  to  civilize  the  Inaian.  Jt  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you  would  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indian,  that  you  should  look  alter  his  tem- 
poral wants.  You  might  as  well  undertake  to  civilize  a  man  or  woman  in  the  cellars 
of  New  York  as  a  nomad  Indian.  Yon  must  first  localize  him  and  establisli  a  home 
round  which  will  cluster  his  hopes  and  his  love. 

I  have  heard  some  things  here  that  I  may  say  I  do  not  agree  with. 

President  Gates.  We  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  U>  leave  these  conferences 
without  hearing  some  things  that  he  does  not  believe  in. 

Colonel  Kidd.  The  cmelest  thing  the  Government  ever  did  was  to  allot  land  to* 
the  Apaches,  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Cheyennes.  Last  summer  I  had  some  curiosity 
to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  since  the  land  was  allotted.  I  find  the  wild 
Indian  tribes  in  ^oups  together,  destitute,  living,  or  eking  ont  an  existence  npon 
rations,  brought  in  contact  with  the  lechery  and  saloons  of  that  new  country;  and 
I  say  to  yon  that  they  were  being  borne  down  a  hundred  degrees  where  they  were 
being  elevated  one,  by  the  influences  around  them.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  allot- 
ment of  land  amon^  Indians  until  they  have  reached  a  point  wnere  they  are  fit  for 
it.  And  the  five  tribes  of  the  plains  are  not  fit  for  it — ^the  Comanches,  the  Kiowas, 
the  Arapahoes,  the  Cheyennes,  and  the  Apaches. 

I  wrote  to  Judge  Holman  that  the  only  way  the  Government  could  repair  tbs 
injury  done  to  this  people  was  to  have  them  cede  their  allotments  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  move  tbem  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country,  and  take  charge  of  them 
and  shut  out  from  them  all  the  bad  influences  of  whisky  and  bad  white  men,  until 
they  had  reached  a  point  where  they  were  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
being  made  drunkards  of  to-day  in  Oklahoma. 

There  is  another  way  that  they  might  be  helped.  If  yon  oould  find  honest  meo, 
devoted  to  their  duty — and  I  want  to  say  that  after  they  get  ont  there  there  is  a 
wonderful  shrinkage  of  that  virtue— if  you  could  find  such  men  who  oould  go  ont  to 
these  allotments  and  have  some  provision  made  by  which  the  Indians  oould  hM!T% 
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hootos  pat  mon  their  land,  ooold  have  their  groand  fenced  off  and  plows  given 
them,  and  so  naie  them  encouraged  in  a  small  way  to  raise  something  to  live  upon, 
that  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  them.  Perhaps,  under  the  existing  oiroum- 
stanoes,  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

The  Kiowas  and  Comanohes  have  made  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  the 
division  of  their  land  and  the  cession  of  the  residue.  The  Government  has  never 
approved  that.  When  I  was  there  many  of  the  people  were  making  commendable 
efforts  to  make  houses,  but  there  is  mudi  misdi^cted  effort  among  those  that  try. 
The  country  is  leased  out,  most  of  it,  to  cattlemen  from  Texas,  and  the  Indian  does 
not  dare  to  nave  his  house  outon  his  land,  for  he  must  protect  his  family  against  the 
cowboys.  So  they  are  building  houses  close  together  where  there  will  be  too  many 
on  one  aUotment.  They  will  have  to  be  moved  from  there.  If  there  could  be 
somebody  to  direct  them  it  would  be  better. 

I  talked  with  a  subagent  there  about  it  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  time  to 
give  them  the  attention  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  it  was  impossible,  over  such  an 
extent  of  country^to  direct  them. 

Now,  about  theFive  Civilized  Tribes.  While  allotment  is  ruin  to  the  Indian  before 
he  is  fit  for  it,  tliere  comes  a  time  where  tribal  govemment^he  holding  of  land  in 
common,  is  the  worst  possi ble  inj ury  that  can  overtake  him.  The  governments  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  utterly  inefficient;  they  protect  neither  life  nor  property. 
The  blood  that  is  being  shed  by  the  whites  and  Indians,  the  robberies  that  take  place 
and  other  crimes,  are  carrying  these  people  back  to  barbarism,  and  undoing  what 
people  have  been  doing  for  them  for  fifty  years.  I  have  been  there  with  Captain 
kennan  and  Senator  Dawes,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  we  have  all  reached. 

We  have  been  trying  to  effect  a  change.  We  have  failed  so  far,  and  the  prospect 
is  discouraging.  The  country  of  the  five  tribes  embraces  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
land.  There  are  mountains  and  hills  with  black-Jack  groves,  in  which  the  land, 
except  in  small  valleys,  is  worthless  for  cultivation.  Here  the  real  Indian  settles, 
and  raises  hogs  on  the  acorns ;  they  find  springs  and  wood  convenient,  and  make 
their  homes  there.  The  balance  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the  sun  shines 
on,  but  it  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  ''intermarried  citizens,"  as  they  are  called; 
Senator  Dawes  calls  them  "squaw  men."  They  are  white  men  married  to  Indian 
women,  and  their  descendants.  Some  of  them  have  married  for  proi>er  purposes,  and 
some  are  educated  and  accomplished  men;  I  am  not  speaking  of  squaw  men  with  dis- 
respect, for  many  of  them  are  estimable  gentlemen. 

A  few  avaricious  and  grasping  men  nave  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  this 
valuable  land,  and  are  holding  it  in  quantities  of  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres  each. 
In  the  Creek  country  they  pay  6  cents  an  acre  for  the  use  of  it,  and  let  it  for  50 
cents  to  $1  an  acre.  These  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  and  intermarried  citizens  do 
not  treat  the  Indians  as  if  they  were  human.  You  may  say  that  is  not  speaking  in 
a  complimentary  manner  of  them.  It  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and 
they  reconcile  their  consciences  to  this  by  saying,  ''That  is  the  way  with  State 
legislatures  and  State  governments."  They  say  to  the  Indians,  ''Congress  sells  out, 
and  if  you  do  not  do  that  you  are  not  doiug  like  white  men."  When  I  have  talked 
with  them  about  this  they  say,  "It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  Congress." 

They  have  in  various  ways  monopolized  the  whole  country,  and  the  Indian,  who 
ought  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  has  to  live  in  the  barren,  hilly  part  of  it,  with  his 
house,  a  typical  Indian  house,  a  log  cabin  14  feet  souare,  with  a  cook  stove,  a  deal 
table,  and  a  rough  bed ;  that  is  usually  the  extent  of  the  furniture.  But  the  ludian 
woman  is  a  model  housekeeper,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned.  There  is  generally 
a  shed  on  one  side.  The  women  take  care  of  the  house  and  do  the  little  farming  that 
is  done.  You  will  find  that  they  pick  out  from  1  to  10  acres  in  some  little  mountain 
valley  near  the  houses,  where  there  is  a  bit  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated.  Here 
the  squaw  and  the  children  raise  com,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  these,  with 
an  occasional  acorn-fed  hog,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  food  for  the  funily.  The 
wealth  o#a  family  consists  in  a  few  hoffs  and  sometimes  a  few  cattle  running  over 
the  country.  The  Indian  man  has  peniaps  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  in  the 
morning  he  gets  up  and  when  the  rations  are  short  he  rides  out  to  a  more  favored 
neighbor  and  gets  nis  victuals  there,  while  his  wife  and  children  remain  in  destitu- 
tion. Yet  that  man  and  woman  and  their  children  are  owners  of  princely  fortunes, 
but  the  white  intermarried  men  have  got  it  and  are  eigoying  it. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out,  will  have  about  700 
acres  of  land  eaoh.  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  white  man  has  got 
it  and  the  Indian  is  li^g  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  an  existence 
out  of  ti^e  soil.  The  intermarried  men  chuckle  and  say,  "  We  have  got  it,  and  what 
are  you  going^  to  do  about  itf"  We  can  not  make  those  men  give  up  the  land.  This 
oonference  will  do  very  much  if  it  can  aid  in  extricating  these  iK>or  people  from  thia 
condition. 

The  Cherokees  have  two  fine  schools.  There  is  not  a  fbll-blood  Indian  pupH 
among  them.    They  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  in  each.    The  children  appear  to 
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be  white,  bnt  most  of  them  hsTe  a  little  IndiMi  blood,  though  jtm  would 
peot  it. 

President  Oatbs.  Can  the  children  of  white  citizens  of  the  United 
into  these  schools  f 

Colonel  KiDD.  No ;  they  are  not  aUowed  any  pririlegee  at  all.  Th^e  are  neij^bor- 
hood  schools,  bat,  as  a  rule,  they  are  mere  shams:  most  of  their  teachers  are  inoocn- 
petent  and  take  no  interest  in  their  work.  They  teach  for  a  pittance,  bat  they  teach 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  money.    That  is  one  evil. 

If  yon  will  help  the  Ooyemment  to  make  these  intermarried  mem  let  go,  and 
restore  to  the  Indian  what  belongs  to  him,  yon  will  perform  a  real  aerrioe  to  the 
Indian. 

We  have  said  to  them,  "  We  will  divide  the  land.  We  will  not  bay  aa  acre  of  it. 
We  will  pnt  the  title  into  your  own  hands,  so  yon  can  not  sell  it,  and  no  man  can 
take  it  from  yon.  The  land  will  be  made  inalienable  daring  yonr  life,  or  for  fiity 
years  if  yoa  want  to  make  it  so.'' 

When  you  go  down  there — as  Senator  Dawes  can  attest — ^yoa  fall  into  tbe  hands  of 
these  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  are  all  along  the  railroads  and  in  the  towns;  and  they 
will  take  yon  out  riding,  and  tell  you  all  about  the  thing,  and  how  well  the  Indians 
are  getting  on,  and  how  wonderful  it  all  is.  When  we  first  went  down  there  we 
thought  it  was  so ;  butby  and  by  an  Indian  came  in  and  asked  if  we  woald  talk  with  a 
common  Indian.  We  said,  *'  Yes,  of  course,"  and  he  came  up.  He  was  a  Cherokee. 
We  talked  with  him,  and  then  we  began  to  find  that  there  was  something  benea^ 
the  surface  that  we  had  not  expected,  and  we  learned  some  facts  about  the  sitoatimi. 
We  said  to  him  that  if  any  others  wanted  to  come  and  talk  to  as,  he  was  to  tell 
them  to  do  so,  even  the  ireedmen.  Then  they  came,  and  our  office  was  literally  filled 
for  days  and  weeks  with  tbose  people  who  came  there  to  tell  as  the  true  sitoation. 
We  asked  tbem  why  they  did  not  make  these  representations  to  their  ffovemments, 
and  let  them  know  what  the  people  wanted.  One  of  them  replied,  "  It  is  not  healthy 
to  advocate  allotment  in  this  country.  It  frequently  lightnings  from  behind  a  tree." 
It  is  treason,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  any  man  to  hold  oom- 
mnnication  with  a  ''  foreign  government,''  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Cherokee 
tribe  that  any  man  who  advocates  allotment  shall  be  held  guilty  of  treason,  and 
executed  by  any  Indian  who  meets  him.  They  do  not  dare  to  say  anything  there  in 
favor  of  allotmeu t . 

Another  thing:  There  are  250,000  white  people  in  that  country,  60,000  white  ehil* 
dren  without  any  schools.  All  the  education  most  of  them  have  is  daily  ae8O0ia-> 
tiou  with  crimioals  who  ^o  uuwhipped  of  Justice.  They  are  trained  in  such  a  w^ 
that  they  will  become  criminals  and  a  curse  for  generations  to  that  and  aarroanding 
States. 

Now,  these  evils  can  only  be  reached  by  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment that  will  establish  schools.  But  these  gentlemen  stand  back  and  point  to  the 
treaty  and  say^  "Did  not  you  solemnly  promise  that  yon  wonld  not  establish  a 
Territorial  government  without  our  consent  f ''  Yes ;  but  it  was  also  aj^reed  that  the 
white  men  should  be  kept  away.  They  have  invited  the  white  man  in  until  there 
are  250,000,  while  there  are  only  from  50^000  to  60,000  Indians  in  the  five  tribes.  Bat 
they  fall  back  upon  the  treaties  and  insist  that  those  treaties  protect  them,  and  the 
Government  ought  not  to  violate  its  treaty.  But  there  has  been  no  attention  paid 
to  these  treaties  through  all  these  years;  they  have  disregarded  them.  We  have 
disregarded  them,  too ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  And  the  Government  has 
the  right  always  to  repeal  or  abrogate  a  treaty  when,  in  its  Judgment,  it  deema  it 
desirable  to  do  so,  being  answerable  to  its  conscience  in  disregarding  treaties  te 
the  other  party. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  trying  to  establish  courts  that  shoald  stop 
the  perpetration  of  crime  there.  When  we  first  went  down,  and  foand  the  sitoa- 
tion, I  wrote  to  a  Senator  from  my  State,  suggesting  changes  in  the  jadioiary  for 
the  benefit  of  these  people,  and  he  ofiered  it  as  a  memorial  in  the  Senate,  %nd  tiiey 
have  been  trying  to  drive  me  out  ever  since.    Here  to-day  in  Congress  yoa  can  not 

get  a  judicial  bill  passed  that  will  reach  the  evil.  Whyf  The  united  States  dia- 
rict  courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Paris,  Tex.,  have  Jurisdiction  of  offenses  emn- 
mitted  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  we  spend  f200,000  on  each  of  theoe  eoorla. 
That  is  a  rich  find  for  the  criminal  lawyers  of  those  towns,  and  for  the  saloons,  and 
for  the  boarding  houses.  They  do  not  want  to  give  that  $200,000  ap.  Now,  ths 
Govemmeut  made  a  law  long  ago  that  there  shooM  be  no  intoxicantB  Drought  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  take  the  Indians  right  to  Fort  Smith  and  to  Paris, 
away  from  home  and  the  restraints  of  home,  and  Keep  them  idle  in  these  towns, 
and  the  fees  that  they  receive  are  poured  into  the  saloons.  Jndge  Cnlb««9on  lives 
in  that  district,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  a  purely  selfish  purpose,  fights  this 
change  in  the  Judiciary,  and  he  is  aided  by  the  cattlemen  of  Texas,  who  waat  this 
region  as  a  grazing  firronnd. 
I  am  talking  plaimy,  bat  I  am  talking  about  what  I  know,  and  what  I  bmj  wiU  W 
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Terified  by  every  disintereBted  and  intelligent  man  in  that  region.  I  have  said,  per- 
haps, more  than  I  ought  but  the  first  thing  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to  give  the 
Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory  hit  land  and  establish  a  home  for  him.  If  he  gets 
his  money  he  will  have  abundance  to  make  a  house  for  his  family  to  live  in,  and 
have  suitable  stock.  He  may  then  establish  his  home  there.  Then  jon  may  Chris- 
tianise him,  and  if  you  have  made  a  Christian  of  him  you  will  bless  him  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  keep  him  a  Christian. 
Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Aftbrnoon,  January  16. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

I  iind  in  my  work,  wherever  I  go,  that  progress  in  Indian  educational  work  in  due 
chiedy  to  friends  of  Indian  education,  and  on  that  account  I  feel,  when  I  address 
you,  that  I  speak  to  those  who,  if  my  suggestions  are  of  any  wordi,  will  help  the 
realization  of  these  suggestions. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  presented  itself  to  me  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
within  the  last  few  months  is  that  of  the  relative  value  of  reservation  schools  and 
nonreservation  schools.  There  are  powerful  parties,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who 
hold  that  the  nonreservation  school  has  scarcely  legitimate  work  to  do  in  Indian 
education;  that  the  nearer  we  bring  educational  work  itself  to  the  reservation  the 
more  efficient  will  the  work  be;  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  reduce  the  non- 
reservation  schools  gradually  and  to  substitute  for  them  schools  on  the  reservations. 

The  chief  argument  brought  in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  that  those  who  graduate 
from  the  nonreservation  school,  when  they  return  to  the  reservation,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  tribal  life  upon  the  reservations ;  that,  neyertheless,  they  soon 
lose  whatever  the  nonreservation  school  has  given  them  and  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a^ain  savage  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hold,  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  the  reservations,  upon  their  return  home  to  their  parents,  from  whom 
they  have  never  been  very  widely  separated,  who  have  seen  them  a^aiu  and  again 
during  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  school,  and  are  still  identified  with  their 
tribes  and  agencies,  with  their  home  people,  and  their  interests — when  such  boys  and 
girls  return  to  take  up  their  residence  on  the  reservations  there  is  less  danger  of 
their  losing  what  they  may  have  acquired  than  in  the  former  case. 

This  argument  is  very  plausible.  Yet  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  and  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Indian  problenii 
of  so  managing  Indian  education  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  generally  that 
as  soon  as  possible  the  tribal  relation  shall  be  broken  up;  that  as  soon  as  possible 
reservation  life  shall  cease,  then  it  appears  that  it  would  be  the  opposite  of  pru- 
dence to  do  the  thing  that  will  maintain  and  strengthen  reservation  life,  and  that 
we  ought  to  welcome  all  influences  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  up  tribal 
reservations  and  reservation  life.  Consequently  nonreservation  schools,  in  taking 
Indians  from  reservations  and  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  white  civiliza- 
tion, letting  them  feel  the  influence  of  white  civilization,  leading  many  of  them  to 
veam  for  this  white  civilization — that  is,  to  get  away  from  the  reservations  and 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens  of  the  United  States  like  the  rest  of  us — 
must  in  due  time  exert  upon  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  a  salutary  pressure  in 
the  right  direction. 

At  any  rate  this  problem  needs  much  unbiassed  study,  careful  collection  of  facts, 
and  deliberate  sifting  of  these.  At  present  many  exaggerated  statements  are  put 
ont  on  the  scantiest  foundations  of  facts.  This  tendency  should  be  consistently  dis- 
oonntenanced  by  the  true  friends  of  Indians  and  of  Indian  education,  and  by  all  who 
are  laboring  to  free  our  nation  from  this  g^at  curse  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
Every  agency  should  be  employed  that  will  remove  the  Indian  man  from  the 
tribes  into  homes,  so  that  the  power  of  the  reservation,  with  its  tutelary  influence 
upon  the  Indian,  separating  him  from  the  white,  may  be  steadily  lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  you  to  give  to  the  Indian  OfiBce  every  support  that  you 
can  possibly  give  it,  every  help  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  it,  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  Indians  in  all  the  border  States  into  the  ordinary  American  public  district 
schools.  In  this  direction  the  oflice  is  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  experiment. 
It  is  proposed  in  some  of  the  States  to  colonize  Indians  in  the  existing  white  public 
schools.  There  is  considerable  prospect  of  success  in  this.  It  is  proposed  to  make, 
in  Minnesota,  an  educational  boarding  house — not  a  school— in  the  midst  of  the  ool- 
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tivated,  prosperoas,  thrifty  white  oommnnHy,  and  to  send  the  Indiani  to  bosrd  in 
this  boardiiiff  hoase  and  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  The  citizaoa  ace 
perfectly  wiuing;  thev  propose  to  charge  the  Government  no  more  than  thej  wcrald 
charge  other  nonresident  pupils.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  far  advanced,  they 
have  an  excellent  manual  training  department,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  iodna* 
trial  training.    It  is  hoped  that  by  this  experiment  much  good  may  oome  in  time. 

With  regard  to  the  present  movement  for  doing  away  with  contract  aehools,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  contract  ayeteoi, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  dissension,  changed;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  he 
acknowledged  that  the  contract  schools  nave  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  educating  the  Indians.  In  verv  many  respects  they  have  advantages  over  the 
Government  schools  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supplv.  And  not  the  least  wei^ty 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  contract  school  is  more  at  liberty  to  develop  the  religioos 
instinct  than  is  the  Government  schooL  I  hold  that  the  development  of  the  religioos 
instinct  is  fundamental  in  education,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  diflLcalt  prol^ 
lems  to  meet  and  solve,  how  to  supply  the  Inaians  in  Indian  schools  with  some  meas- 
ure of  religious  training  or  the  development  of  the  religious  instinct  witiioatoffeosd 
to  the  various  denominations  that  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  woi^  Yet  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  our  work  from  the  transfer  of  the  oontraot  s<^ools  to  the 
Government  are  so  great  that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  do  this.  However,  I  do  not 
admire  the  method  proposed  by  Congress  of  killing  the  contract  schools  by  inches^ 
reducing  them  20  per  cent  a  year.  Before  the  fifth  20  per  cent  shall  be  remofved  the 
schools  will  die  by  inanition.  It  is  a  false  way.  As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  exist 
they  should  be  strongly  and  warmly  supported.  If  there  is  to  be  a  20  per  cent  redoe- 
tion  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  certain  con  tracts  may  be 
wholly  abandoned,  but  that  full  support  may  continue  to  be  given  to  those  with 
which  contracts  are  still  continaed. 

President  Gatks.  How  is  it  being  applied  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  Hatlmann.  It  has  not  been  applied  yet,  because  it  is  not  yet  the  law. 

I  think  the  precedent  established  bv  the  school  of  the  Unitarians,  their  tran^sr 
to  tbe  Government,  ofifers  a  most  excellent  precedent.  The  plan  is  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  Government  par- 
chases,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  engages  to  eontinae 
that  school  on  the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  pupils  and  teachers  and  tbe  saae 
employees  so  long  as  they  are  competent  for  the  work.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
merely  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  school ;  the  school  would  remain  as  it  is;  the 
Indians  would  not  suffer ;  we  should  still  have  a  school  for  the  Indiana  there.  In 
the  other  case,  where  we  take  out  of  these  schools  20  per  cent  of  the  scholars,  what 
shall  be  done  with  themf  Either  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a  new  Goven- 
ment  school  to  put  with  this  school  or  to  remove  these  children  to  some  other  agency, 
away  from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  should  have  been  brouKht  up,  so  that 
there  are  evil  consequences.  A  similar  proposition  to  that  of  the  Unitarians  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  schools  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted. 
But  to  discontinue  the  contract  school  without  at  the  same  time,  either  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  schools  or  the  erection  of  new  schools,  providing  educational  facilities  Cor 
the  children  would  be,  I  think,  pernicious. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed,  as  I  study  my  work,  with  the  great  difficulty  that 
comes  to  the  schools  by  a  sort  of  reaction  when  the  students,  boys  and  girls,  leave 
the  schools  and  return  into  practical  life  under  conditions  that  are  poorly  oalonlated 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  properly  using  their  educational  aavancement. 
They  are  given  an  education  in  the  scnools,  they  go  back  among  the  Indiana,  and 
they  have  few  facilities  for  making  use  of  their  educational  development.  Their 
friends  do  not  see  that  there  is  mucn  value  to  be  attached  to  this  school  ednoation, 
and  they  lose  confidence  in  it.  People  around  them  do  the  same,  and  designing  men 
use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  school  facilities  to  the  Indians. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Mends  of  tiie  Indian  and  missionary 
societies  would  be  to  provide  facilities  for  returned  Indian  youth  to  make  nse  of 
what  they  have  learned  at  the  schools;  facilities  for  work:  for  pursuits  in  which  thsy 
can  use  the  things  they  have  learned  at  the  school;  facilities  on  the  reserratioA  or 
among  the  white  people  in  their  respective  States.  All  this  should  be  done;  and  it 
can  be  done  much  better  by  these  societies  than  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  natoral 
task  for  missionary  societies,  especially  if  the  schools  are  to  coma  wholly  nndsr 
Government  control. 

During  my  late  visit  to  the  Cherokee  Reservation  I  was  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  movement.  Them  are  many  who.  if  they  oould  have  small  loans  of 
money  given  to  them  to  buy  a  plow  or  a  couple  ox  steers,  could  lift  themselTes  into 
comparative  affluence  and  pay  baek  the  money  in  a  short  time.  Surely  tiiat  wooH 
be  a  beneficent  work  for  philanthropic  men  and  women. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  white  population  and  the  white  schools  of  OUa* 
homa.  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  to  take  an  active  Interest  in  patting  Indians  lata 
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the  pnblio  schools  Is  manifest.  I  find  iu  some  schools  that  a  ^reat  proportion  of  the 
children  are  practically  white,  not  Indians.  They  are  the  children  of  white  fathers, 
who  in  many  instances  are  well  to  do  and  who  could  easily  send  them  to  pnblio 
schools.  They  prefer  to  send  them  to  Government  schools,  because  then  the  children 
are  supplied  with  clothing  and  food.  In  some  cases  really  deseryine  Indians,  with 
a  higher  srade  of  Indian  blood  in  their  yeins,  are  kept  out  of  such  schools  for  lack  of 
room  in  the  dormitories.  All  such  cases  would  be  remoTed  if  the  Indian  school  and 
public  school  could  come  more  nearly  together  than  they  now  do. 

Since  the  time  when  I  entered  into  my  present  office  we  have  been. engaged  in 
establishing  the  office  chiefly.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do  aggres- 
sive work  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  have  been  coinpelled  by  sur- 
rounding conditions  to  do  largely  defensive  work  on  every  hand.  Fortunately  at 
present,  with  the  help  of  Providence  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools  has  his  work  made  as  easy  as  possible,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  Office  is  concerned.  But  there  are  hindrances  upon  hindrances  in  other 
directions;  he  is  hampered  by  things  that  it  seems  can  not  be  removed  except  by 
Congress.  Congress  could  do  it,  and  Congress  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  you 
who  represent  the  peoi>le  should  take  the  deepest  interest  in  this  matter  and  free 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do 
agnessive  work. 

Here  is  an  instance :  the  superintendent  has  had  given  to  him  for  the  fiscal  year  1895 
a  thousand  dollars  to  travel  over  this  vast  continent  from  time  to  time,  inspecting 
schools.  That  appropriation  was  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  December,  so  that  hence- 
forth he  is  tied  to  his  seat  in  Washington,  unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  add  to  the 
appropriation  a  sum  which  can  enable  him  to  inspect  the  schools.  This  parsimony 
is  unworthy  of  our  great  nation.  If  a  work  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  should  be  done 
well ;  and  uiose  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  work  should  not 
have  their  hands  tied  by  such  paltry  considerations  as  the  inability  to  travel  from 
Washington  to  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Ryder.  In  the  passing  of  these  schools  over  to  Oovernment  there  is  always 
the  practical  objection  that  many  of  them  have  been  built  with  money  pledged  to 
carry  on  religious  work.  We  have  no  right  to  surrender  it.  Then,  again.  I  remem- 
ber Dr.  Hailmann  suggesting  that  ultimately  the  schools  should  all  be  made  over  to 
State  control.    How  will  the  Government  pass  them  overf 

Dr.  Hailmann.  In  the  States  where  it  is  possible,  as  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
South  Dakota,  it  would  probably  be  well  for  the  Government  to  pass  the  care  of  the 
Indians  over  to  the  State,  and  have  the  education  of  the  Indians  cared  for  by  the 
States.  But  while  this  is  desirable,  and  while  I  should  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  bring  this  more  and  more  fully  to  the  front,  I  may  say  that  it  is  still  so  far  from 
us  that  we  can  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  transfer.  Tet  such 
transfer  is  desirable. 

I  hold  that  the  most  desirable  thing  would  be  for  the  Indian  Rights  Assooiation^ 
or  other  societies,  to  establish  in  the  various  States  branches  or  committees  who 
should  exert  themselves  to  convince  the  State  authorities  that  the  control  of  the 
Indians  within  the  borders  of  their  States  is  one  of  the  resx>onsibilitiesof  the  State,  and 
to  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  those  States  the  necessity  of  demanding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  all  persons  within  their  borders  should  be  transferred  to  tneir  control. 
Yet,  while  it  seems  to  me  Just  and  equitable  that  State  control  of  Indians  should 
become  established,  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  forced  upon  the  States.  Each 
State  should  first  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  neglecting  its  dutv  in  not  caring 
for  the  Indians.  It  should  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  this,  and  stimulated  to 
demand  of  the  General  Government  full  restitution  of  the  right  to  manage  its  own 
afi'airs  with  reference  to  Indians  as  well  as  with  reference  to  all  other  inhabitants 
of  the  State. 

Capt.  Wm.  H.  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  fear  that  my  ideas 
may  clash  with  the  ideas  of  others  who  have  spoken. 

President  Gates.  There  is  nothing  we  welcome  more  than  a  variety  of  ideas.  We 
like  to  hear  both  sides. 

Captain  Clapp.  I  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  to 
elevate  and  Christianize  the  Indian  races,  and  onlv  fear  that  in  some  respects  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  by  the  wron^  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
old  adage  **  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  is  true,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
it  is  nei^  before  it.  It  goes  first.  Right  and  prox>er  living,  with  some  observance 
of  the  decencies  of  life,  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  doctrinal  points.  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  impiety  of  the  piousj  that  has  led  me  to  tnink  of  the  cruelty 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  full  of  pity  and  kindness  to  humanity.  That  cruelty  lies 
in  retuniing  children  to  the  reservation  after  they  have  been  educated  away  from  it. 
I  know  and  acknowledge  the  great  work  that  my  friend  Captain  Pratt,  whom  I  liave 
known  for  twenty  years,  is  doing.  He  has  gathered  together  probably  thousands  of 
children,  and  taken  them  more  quickly  into  civilization  than  has  been  done  in  any 
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other  school.  But  just  there  comes  in  the  omelty  of  this  tender-hearted  plui.  It  is 
true  that  the  children  can  be  better  edacated  when  taken  away  £rom  the  tribal  resar- 
▼atiou:  but  the  home-coming  is  the  hard  part. 

A  brififht  young  girl  comes  back,  with  her  pitlAil  tmnk  fhll  of  clothing,  periaps 
with  a  jaunty  hat  and  a  smart  dress  on,  and  she  finds  the  old  shack  on  the  reeerra- 
tion  in  the  same  bad  condition  that  it  was.  There  is  nothing  that  she  can  do;  in  a 
little  while  her  clothes  become  dilapidated,  and  she  goes  down  and  back  and  is  eoun 
a  squaw  among  squaws.  With  all  their  enthusiasm  and  all  their  desire  to  do  aome- 
thing,  the  .return  is  discouraging  to  the  bo]^  or  girL  Suppose  the  daughter  of  a 
Kansas  farmer,  living  on  the  prskirie,  raised  in  the  discomforts  pecnliar  to  a  roogh, 
wild  life,  should  be  taken  to  New  York  and  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  drilization, 
in  a  home  where  she  had  all  the  comforts  which  belong  to  the  highest  oivilizatioo, 
and  should  be  kept  there  until  she  had  become  a  youn^;  woman  of  18,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Kansas  farm  where  she  would  have  to  go  tor  the  cows,  to  wait  apon 
the  farm  hands,  and  to  go  through  the  daily  drudgery  of  life  there f  What  would 
the  life  in  New  York  be  to  her  but  a  bitter  memory  f  How  would  she  in  any  way 
be  benefited  by  having  that  experience,  or  by  being  taught  to  enjoy  things  that  she 
can  never  enjoy  afterward f  It  seems  to  me  these  stu^nts^  educated  in  the  Eaat, 
mi^ht  be  absorbed  into  our  population ;  for  we  absdrb  everything,  we  are  omni voroua. 
I  thiuk  Captain  Pratt  is  the  originator  of  that  idea. 

My  objection  to  nonreservation  schools  was,  first,  that  so  few  students  oame  hack; 
and  secondly,  that  others  did  come  back.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  think 
sometimes  we  overdo  the  mere  book  part  of  our  education  for  these  people.  They 
should  get  the  more  practical  things  of  life;  they  should  know  how  to  make  their 
homes  brighter  aud  to  surround  tbeui  with  more  comforts.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  industrial  training,  but  what  does  it  amount  tof  Too  often  it  means  that  the 
Indian  boy  is  taught  to  work  a  machine.  In  old  times  a  boy  learned  his  trade  from 
the  bottom  up ;  now  the  machine  does  the  largest  part.  If  a  boy  has  leamcMl  har- 
ness making,  it  does  not  meau  that  he  can  take  a  side  of  leather  and  make  a  harness 
of  it;  or  if  ne  has  learned  shoemaking,  he  has  not  learned  to  take  the  leather  and 
cut  aud  make  a  whole  nhoe.  Then,  even  if  they  have  learned  trades,  they  come  off 
empty  handed.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  it  with;  aod 
even  if  they  could  make  articles,  there  is  no  one  to  buy  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  objections  to  the  reservation  plan;  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  temporary  scheme.  My  idea  is  that  these  Indians  should  be  gradually  thrown 
more  and  more  on  their  own  resources.  When  you  have  taught  these  people  to  make 
their  homes  more  comfortable,  and  to  know  more  than  they  do  now  about  sanitary 
measures,  when  we  can  take  tnem  away  from  some  of  their  old  habits,  then  will  eorae 
the  time  when  they  can  profitably  hear  of  Christianity  and  all  the  various  things 
connected  with  that.  I  nave  been  intimately  associated  with  Indians  for  twenty 
years,  aud  I  know  them  very  well.  I  have  been  at  the  agency  where  I  am  now  over 
a  year  aud  a  half,  and  my  ideas  have  only  been  confirmed  by  closer  association  with 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  may  refer  to..  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  in  long-ago  days  when  Christianity  first  took  possession  of  the  earth, 
were  extremely  wise  in  one  thing  they  did.  They  took  the  old  heathen  festivals  and 
gala  occasions  and  gave  them  a  new  meaning — not  destroying  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  but  putting  a  new  meaning  into  their  anniversaries,  so  that  many  festivals 
that  are  apparently  Christian  are  really  of  heathen  origin.  In  the  same  way,  it  t«eeois 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  all  kinds  of  dances  among  the  Indians:  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  feasible  to  change  the  current  and  direction  of  these  things.  Tnere  is  no 
one  thing  to  which  the  Indian  is  more  wedded  than  the  desire  to  be  continually 
dancing.    I  appeal  to  Captain  Pratt  if  that  is  not  so. 

Captain  Pratt.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion. 

Captain  Clapp.  We  have  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Indian  OflQce  which  prevents 
the  most  innocent  form  of  dancing.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether 
such  innocent  recreation,  properly  countenanced  and  encouraged,  might  not  be  aa 
excellent  substitute  for  tne  old  dancing.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  nere  who  wHI 
agree  with  me  on  that  subject;  but  I  want  to  say  also  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  desires  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  more  strongly  than  I,  or  who  more  wishes 
to  benefit  and  help  them  on  the  wav  to  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  was  unanimously  adoptrd: 

**  Reaolvedy  That  the  chairman  of  this  conference,  with  four  others  to  be  appointed 
by  him,  be  constituted  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House,  or  either  of  them,  in  their  discretion,  and  present  to  them  the  views  of  this 
conference,  and  especially  to  confer  with  them  respecting  plans  for  realizing  tha 
ideal  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report^the  devdopmant  of  a 
competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service." 

President  Gates.  We  can  not  let  our  friend  leave  without  expressing  our 
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▼ietion  that  there  is  but  one  eerioos  trouble  with-  our  Army  Just  now,  and  that  ia 
that  it  is  breeding  a  race  of  orators.  I  want  also  to  tell  him  that  we  start  with 
cleanliness  as  next  to  srodliness,  and  if  our  missionaries  are  failing  to  inculcate  clean- 
liness, I  hope  they  wiu  see  to  it.  But  I  think,  if  they  were  going  to  get  a  man  onto 
a  liigher  plane  of  living,  if  they  were  going  to  make  that  man  nonest,  they  would 
begin  by  getting  the  spirit  of  God  into  nis  heart. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us. .  I  agree  as  to  the  need  of  law  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  when  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  we  must  take 
these  Indians  and  keep  them  apart  from  the  white  man  until  they  are  fit  to  take  up 
land,  I  am  reminded  of  the  question,  <*How  are  you  goinff  to  teach  your  children  to 
swim  without  any  water f"  Thev  must  begin  with  land  in  severalty;  they  must 
become  accustomed  to  managing  land  by  managing  it. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  think  if  Captain  Clapp  and  I  were  to  talk  things  over  we  should 
find  that  we  are  not  so  verv  far  apart. 

The  problem  to  me  has  been  a  problem  of  adjustment,  not  to  longer  continue  the 
increaMug  of  the  complicated  plan  of  trying  to  adjust  our  civilisation  to  the 
Indians,  but  to  begin  at  once  and  get  them  to  a^^ust  themselves  to  our  civilization. 
I  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a  country  to  be  entirely  covered  by  our  civilization 
with  all  uncivilized  spots  and  people  eliminated.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  every 
man  in  the  United  States  to  the  civilization  that  we  feel  should  be  universal  here. 

People  of  all  sorts,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  have  come  across  the  ocean  to  our 
shores.  They  generally  reach  us  with  barely  money  enough  to  bring  them,  and  are 
thus  compelled  to  stay.  Many  of  them,  if  they  had  money,  would  soon  go  back 
because  of  radical  difference  in  conditions,  but  not  having  the  means  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  until  used  to  it;  and  then  it  turns  out  that  it  is  no  hardship,  for  they 
agreeably  wake  up  to  a  great  deal  more  importance  and  prosperity  than  they  ever 
would  have  had  at  home. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Indian  was  simply  one  of  those  people.  By 
some  means  he  should  be  brought  into  our  civilization,  held  there,  and  made  to 
become  a  part  of  it;  and  until  ne  does  get  permanently  into  our  civilization  and 
becomes  a  very  part  of  it  he  is  a  problem  on  our  hands.  AH  of  our  past  tribal  build- 
ing illustrates  this.  We  have  the  best  product  of  our  attempt  at  tribal  building  in 
the  oases  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
Major  Kidd  has  here  told  us  the  sad  results  of  that  venture.  If  we  can  adjust  the 
Indians  to  our  civilization  as  quickly  as  we  do  all  others,  and  my  experience  is  that 
we  can,  so  much  the  better  for  them  and  the  Government.  If  annually  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  alien  people  can  be  made  to  adjust  themselves  to  our  civilization, 
why  not  follow  the  same  lines  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  get  our  250,006 
Indians  adjusted  to  itt 

My  friend.  Captain  Clapp,  and  I  have  had  many  similar  experiences,  but  I  have 
had* some  tnat  ne  has  not  had,  and  I  know  from  my  experience  that  an  American 
Indian  can  comfortably  adjust  himself  to  our  American  oiyilization  in  short  order, 
if  the  full  influences  of  that  civilization  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  took  some  of  the  hardest  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and 
Arapahoe  murderous  savages  to  Florida,  and  in  three  years  they  learned  to  work  and 
to  use  the  English  language  and  so  adjusted  themselves  to  tne  condition  of  things 
there  that  they  desired  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that — they  appealed  to  the  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  Florida.  They  said, 
"  If  you  will  send  us  our  women  and  children,  we  will  stay  here  and  take  care  of  our- 
selves." Yet  many  of  these  were  old  men,  and  among  the  worst  Indians  we  had  three 
years  before.  Three  years,  only  think  of  it !  In  that  time  they  had  accepted  the  dress 
of  the  whites,  had  become  industrious  in  doing  the  things  which  the  other  people 
around  them  did,  and  did  them  well,  and  they  had  learned  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  stay  there  than  to  go  back  to  the  prison  reservation  and  idleness.  But  they  were 
denied  the  privilege  and  had  to  return  to  their  reservations.  To  me  that  was  a  great 
lesson. 

The  Indian  children,  of  course,  adjust  themselves  to  civilization  more  quickly 
than  grown  people,  but  grown  Indians  can  and  will  fully  yield  to  the  forces  that 
environ  them.  I  believe  that  every  dollar  of  Government  money  spent  in  building 
up  the  reservations,  and  thus  holding  the  Indians  together  as  tribes,  is  a  dollar  mis- 
spent. I  believe  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  itnelf  and  its  wards  requires  that 
every  dollar  it  spends  for  this  people  should  be  to  pull  them  individually  away  from 
the  tribal  condition  and  into  tne  United  States,  and  not  in  trying  to  make  things  a 
little  better  on  the  reservation,  which  all  our  experience  shows  only  compacts,  builda 
up,  and  strengthens  the  tribe.  Govemmetit  money  should  only  be  spent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  Indians  individual  and  citizen.  I  do  not  see  why  an  Indian  can 
not  own  land  and  be  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  Just  as  well  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. If  he  is  to  have  propei^  rights,  why  should  not  an  Indian  be  allowed  to 
Mase  bis  land  when  he  has  not  the  adaptability  to  use  itf  Why  compel  all  Indiana 
to  turn  when  some  are  not  adapted  to  farming,  but  are  well  adaptea  to  tnooeed  in 
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some  other  indnstry  t  Why  Bhoald  the  OoTemment  manipulate  the  Indian  and  Ida 
land  estate  so  as  to  make  the  Indian  a  helpless  slave  to  a  degraded  enTironmeatf  It 
does  just  this  when  it  enacts  laws  which  practically  oompel  every  Indian  to  stay  on 
his  land  and  so  remain  in  his  tribe.  Every  tribe  is  imperiona  and  yet  more  or  Ism 
leeching  on  and  dependent  npon  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  ita  aaton- 
omv.  it  j^ractically  captures  all  means,  influences,  and  even  snpervisioin  sent  to  it 
and  assimilates  and  utilizes  them  for  ita  perpetuity. 

Even  onr  Indian  agents  and  missionaries  once  within  the  tribal  circle  soon  become 
a  part  of  it.  Tribalism  is  Cahensleyism.  Ecolesiasticism,  seeking  ita  own  exten- 
sion, realizes  this,  and  hence  its  scheming  and  clamor  against  any  break  in  tzilttl 
autonomy.  What  better  illustration  of  the  tribal  magnetism  than  that  presented 
by  the  Indian  agents  now  here  in  the  city  t  Each  at  the  head  of  an  empire  tribe  It 
unable  to  xesist  its  power,  and  so  requests  only  such  means  and  added  antbority  at 
will  enable  him  to  build  up  his  tribe.  He  is  ready  to  pass  none  over  into  the  United 
States.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether,  in  Justice  to  itself,  the  Government 
ought  not  to  at  once  entirely  abandon  all  this  expensive  espionage,  eo  inimical  to 
the  Government  and  also  to  the  individuality  of  its  wards  thus  only  the  more  belp- 
lessly  swamped  in  the  tribe.  By  such  abandonment,  in  many  ways  the  whole 
problem  of  Indian  civilization  would  be  greatly  eimpliued  and  that,  too.  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  himself.  The  facto  are  that  sooner  or  later  the  Indian  must 
inevitably  part  with  his  expensive  picturesque  exdusiveness  and  join  as,  or  pass  oat. 
Nursing  his  identity  kills  and  is  hopeless;  merging  and  losing  it  in  the  nation  is 
hopeful  and  the  only  hope. 

These  things  can  not  be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  our 
conferences  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow  all  our  ideas  to  grapple  and  beoooe 
worked  out.  From  year  to  year  we  come  together  for  only  one  day,  and  the  great 
diversity  of  opinions  is  not  enough  allowed  to  boil  down  to  substance. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  returned  students.  Captain  Clapp  has  made  a  state- 
ment, borne  out  in  a  very  few  instances  by  the  truth,  but  they  are  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule,  and  to  me  such  instances  do  not  at  all  augur  the  iU  so  generally 
alleged  any  more  than  in  white  schools.  I  never  attempt  to  contradict  anyone  who 
save  that  there  are  cases  of  that  kind.  But  sometimes  a  mistake  Is  made.  A  fpA 
leffc  Carlisle  after  graduation  last  year.  Her  graduating  paper  was  about  the  dilB- 
culties  of  the  returned  student.  She  called  it  "Put  yourself  in  my  place.''  It 
was  a  good,  true  picture.  She  wasa  Kiowa.  She  went  home;  her  mother  lived 
in  a  tepee  and  she  went  to  her.  She  had  not  seen  her  mother  for  eight  years.  Sbe 
had  come  from  the  tepee  to  Carlisle,  and  she  went  back  to  the  tepee  from  Car- 
lisle. '  She  stayed  there  less  than  two  weeks,  and  she  wrote  back  that  she  did  not 
take  off  her  clothes  to  sleep  during  that  time — that  she  wasaficaid  to.  After  that 
she  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  in  one  of  the  Government  reservation  schools  near, 
where  she  has  been  employed  ever  since  with  credit  to  heraelf  and  her  Carlisle 
training.  A  writer  in  the  Baptist  Standard,  of  Chicago,  inspired  by  a  odasionanr, 
drew  a  picture  of  that  girVs  return  that  was  a  flagrant  misrepresentation.  He  said 
that  when  she  saw  her  mother  in  her  Indian  di^s  and  realized  that  she  mnst  go 
back  to  the  tepee,  she  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly,  and  her  mother  was  so  angry 
that  she  tore  on  ot  her  every  bit  of  clothing  and  gave  her  only  a  blanket  and  kept 
her  in  the  tepee,  and  compelled  her  to  return  to  the  condition  she  was  in  before  she 
went  to  Carlisle,  and  there  she  still  remains.    There  was  no  truth  in  it. 

Twenty  odd  yearn  ago  Big  Tree,  Satank,  and  Satanta  were  prisoners  nnder  my 
care  at  Fort  Sill.  Big  Tree  and  Satanta  were  taken  to  Texas,  med,  and  sentenced 
to  be  banged,  but  the  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Their  people 
and  their  agent  made  such  appeals  that  tiiey  were  released  on  promise  of  good 
behavior  and  returned  to  the  reservation.  After  two  yean,  both  having  violated 
their  pledges,  they  were  caught  and  again  in  onr  hands  as  prisoners  and  sent  back 
to  Texas.  Satanta  committed  suicide  in  prison,  but  Big  Tree  was  again  set  free» 
Lately  he  became  a  Baptist,  and,  so  to  speak,  was  immersed  in  progressive  con- 
ditions. He  preaches  in  their  meetings.  When  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I  were  at  Anadarko 
in  October  we  found  that  Big  Tree  and  the  missionary  were  off  in  Kansas,  Iow% 
and  Nebraska  on  a  missionary  tour.  The  night  before  we  left  Anadarko,  Big  Tree 
and  the  missionary  returned.  Big  Tree  had  on  a  very  clerical  suit.  I  had  been 
talking  strongly  to  the  chiefs  about  violating  their  treaties  in  holding  back  their 
children  from  school.  Big  Tree  came  and  gave  me  quite  a  lecture  about  it,  claiming, 
as  the  chiels  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  the  €k>vemment  should  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  The  next  morning  Big  Tree  came  to  the  store  where  we  were  and  then 
he  had  on  notbing  but  a  sh&t,  an  old,  dirty  unbleached  muriin  sheet,  a  pair  of 
leggins  made  of  muslin,  and  moccasins.  His  face  was  painted  and  he  wsa  to  idl 
outside  appearances  the  same  old  Big  Tree  again.  The  missionary,  who  was  off 
in  the  States  campaigning  with  Big  Tree,  was  the  same  man  who  fabricated  the 
story  about  our  Martha  Napawat  in  order  to  belittle  Government  Indian  Schools. 

Mi^r  Clapp.  My  point  is  this,  that  this  translation  into  a  dvilized  man  ia  a  slow. 
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gnkln»l  process,  and  t1i»t  the  oivilisin^  influences  must  come  first.  I  hold  that  these 
nonreeervation  schools,  of  which  Carlisle  is  at  the  head,  are  the  best  possible  way  of 
eiyiliziD^  and  Christianizing  an  Indian  boy  or  girl,  provided  that  they  are  not  to  be 
sent  bacK  to  the  reservation.  In  the  cases  which  go  back,  except  in  rare  instances, 
yoor  kindness  in  educating  them  is  in  vain. 

ADDRB88  OF  MAJOR  M'LOUOHLIN,  IN8PS0T0R  OF  ▲OBNCIE8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  friend  to  both  reservation  and  nonreeervation  schools.  I 
have  had  many  pupils  returned  from  Eastern  schools  who  have  done  excellent  work. 
I  have  never  had  any  from  Carlisle,  but  I  have  had  them  from  Hampton  and  from 
the  Indiana,  niinois,  and  Minnesota  schools.  In  ver^  many  instances  their  health  was 
impaired  by  residence  in  the  East  for  a  length  of  time.  There  are  few  opportunities 
at  a  reservation  for  an  educated  boy  or  girl. 

(Here  Major  McLonghlin  read  a  letter  from  the  superintendent,  a  lady,  of  one  of 
the  Western  schools.) 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the  adult  Indian.  Ten  years  ago  I  began  at 
Standing  Rock  Agency.  None  of  the  Indians  wore  the  dress  of  civilized  life.  To-day, 
in  passing  over  the  reservation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian 
with  long  hair,  or  wearing  a  blanket,  and  the  women  wear  what  they  call  with  pride 
«  skirts  gathered  in  at  the  waiat."  I  believe  in  agriculture  being  a  great  civiUzer; 
it  helps  to  build  up  the  home,  it  brings  chickens,  cows,  swine,  and  domestic  crea- 
tures about  them—  these  things  that  belong  around  country  homes.  A  man  who  has 
charge  of  these  can  not  go  ofTfor  days  at  a  time ;  he  has  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  have  had  no  rain  on  oar  reservation  since  last  April,  but  we  have  an 
excellent  nutritious  grass,  hardly  suitable  for  mowing,  but  good  for  the  cattle,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  we  have  worked  on  that  line;  but  this  year  it  has  been  very  dry. 
I  require  every  Indian  to  cultivate  some  land ;  he  must  plant  a  small  patch,  and  this 
keens  him  interested  in  his  home  surroundings.  They  can  raise  com,  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables,  and  they  are  making  very  commendable  efforts  in  this  direction. 
They  have  done  better  than  most  of  the  whites  around  us.  Owing  to  the  drought 
the  whites  are  leaving.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  no  narvests.  I  have 
encouraged  the  cattle  industry,  for  the  Indians  derive  several  benefits  from  it.  We 
have  tried  to  break  up  the  If  fe  of  the  nomad  Indian.  Although  they  have  not  taken 
up  allotments,  they  are  prepared  for  it,  because  there  are  hardly  any  three  living  on 
the  same  quarter  section.  We  have  one  section  with  forty  families  on  it,  but  they 
are  gradually  taking  up  land,  and  are  now  scattered,  some  40  miles  in  one  direction, 
some  80  in  another. 

While  we  are  doing  what  we  can  for  the  adults,  the  schools  are  also  doing  good 
work  with  the  young.  We  try  to  induce  oar  educated  Indians  to  marry.  Our  day 
schools  are  doing  excellent  work ;  I  am  a  great  believer  in  day  schools.  We  have 
four  day  schools.  The  child  is  in  school  several  hours  a  day,  gets  a  touch  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  lessons  he  learns  there  he  carries  home,  so  that  his  parents  are, 
through  him,  brought  into  contact  with  civilization. 

The  following  committee  was  announced  to  wait  upon  the  President :  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Mr.  Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  was  invited  to  address  the 
conference. 

ADDRESS  OF  THB  SECRBTART  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you,  for  I 
appreciate  fally  the  eiforts  of  this  board  and  the  help  it  and  the  other  benevolent 
insitutions  render  to  the  Interior  Department  in  the^anagement  of  the  Indian  serv- 
ice. I  desire  that  the  most  cordial  relations  may  continue  between  the  Bureau, 
the  Department,  the  commissioners,  and  the  associations  which  are  endeavoriD^  to 
help  our  national  wards  and  to  bring  them  to  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  civil- 
ization fit  for  citizenship. 

Ton  will  pardon,  however,  my  expressing  the  hope  that  your  patience  will  not  be 
lost  if  at  times  those  charged  with  actual  responsibility  nre  unwilling  to  embrace  all 
the  sentimental  views  that  may  be  presented  by  those  who  are  not  required  to  do  the 
practical  work,  but  are  left  to  the  far  more  enjoyable  side  of  theory,  where  the 
privilege  exists  of  being  controlled  entirely  by  the  heart,  without  the  burden  of 
everyday  responsibility.  While  all  of  yonr  Bnggestions  can  not  be  followed,  it 
would  be  unwise  in  the  administration  to  therefore  disregard  those  that  are  service- 
able, and  it  would  be  unwise  in  you  to  cease  presenting  your  views  because  some  of 
them  are  rejected. 

The  good  people  outside  of  the  service  have  done  much  to  purify  the  work  of 
those  in  the  service,  and  to  remove  scandals  from  it.  I  trust  that  labor  of  this 
character  is  now  but  little  needed.  The  line  of  most  effective  assistance  which  can 
be  rendered  is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  which  will 
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eliminate  politics  from  the  work  of  tliose  engaged  in  the  servioe,  and  will  prerant 
changes  for  any  cause  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe,  to-da^, 
that  the  most  important  advance  which  can  be  made  will  be  that  which  wtR 
guarantee  the  permanent  tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  suoeessfiil.  In  no  line 
of  employment  is  change  so  li^urious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required 
before  proficiency  can  exist,  and  this  is  certainly  l^e  where  the  service  ia  to  reach 
a  people  still  almost  half  savage. 

I  admit  frankly  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration  changes 
were  made  too  rapidly  among  the  agents.  This  was  dne  to  the  faot  ohiefljr  that 
charges  poured  in  against  the  occupants  of  these  places  and  the  Department  yielded 
to  the  opinion  created  by  these  charges,  that  the  agents  were  not  effieient.  I  wah 
here  to  go  upon  record  with  the  statement  that  my  experience  has  eonvinoed  me  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  agent  without  bringing  upon  himself  a 
great  number  of  false  accusations. 

There  are  two  lines  of  employment  connected  with  the  service  which  I  deaire  to 
mention. 

First,  the  teachers.  The  classified  service  applies  to  them,  and  there  ia  no  diffi- 
culty about  their  continued  tenure  of  office. 

Second,  the  agents.  I  regard  the  agent  as  the  most  important  instnunentality  far 
the  development  of  the  Indians.  A  thoroughly  capable  man  continued  for  a  long 
time  as  an  agent  is  a  guaranty  that  the  Inaians  under  him  will  make  progreae  in 
civilization  and  efficient  labor,  and  toward  American  citixenshin.  A  capable  agent 
will  require  good  work  by  every  one  upon  the  reservation,  including  the  Indiana. 
His  will  is  aunost  law,  his  leadership  is,  most  of  the  time,  free  from  controL  No 
place  famishes  a  greater  opportunity  for  effective  service,  and  with  each  year  of 
continued  tenure  of  office  the  value  of  the  service  infinitely  increases.  No  man 
should  be  placed  upon  an  Indian  reservation  as  an  agent  who  does  not  intend  to 
remain  on  his  reservation  as  long  as  a  reservation  is  required.  He  should  look  for 
no  change  except  by  promotion  in  the  same  service. 

It  is  unwise  to  place  under  the  classified  service  an  office  simply  because  a  good 
man  is  in  it,  and  because  his  retention  is  needed.  In  extending  the  classified  eerr* 
ice  it  should  always  be  considered  whether  the  right  man  can  be  selected  throng 
that  service.  It  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  tests  by  mere  technical  examina- 
tions  by  which  Indian  agents  could  be  selected.  Permanent  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Indian  agent  must  depend  largely  upon  the  high  sense  of  duty  entertained  by  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  I  sincerely  noi>e  that  the  present 
administration  may  set  an  example  of  regarding  nothing  in  the  selection  of  Indian 
agents,  or  in  the  continuation  of  those  now  in  office,  except  fitness  for  the  places  which 
they  fill.  By  ibllowing  this  course  I  hope  not  only  to  help  the  service  for  the  present^ 
but  to  impress  nn  example  upon  those  on  whom  responsibility  hereafter  ma^  devolvo. 

It  is  to  you  and  the  different  associations  that  I  turn  to  urge  a  careful  inspeotioii 
of  the  work  now  being  done  by  agents.  If  sure  of  the  facts,  condemn  or  praiae 
without  reserve.  Your  organizations  will  continue  through  successive  administra- 
tions, and  you  are  in  a  position  to  help  render  the  tenure  of  office  permanent  to 
every  occupant  who  does  nis  duty,  and  to  help  terminate  at  once  the  tenure  of  every 
agent  who  has  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

Of  course  these  views  apply  chiefiy  to  the  civilian  agent.  As  to  the  army  offleeia, 
we  have  been  met  with  the  difficulty  which  ^as  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  an 
army  officer,  bo  soon  as  he  has  made  a  good  record  at  an  agency,  feels,  usually,  tiiat 
he  uas  done  his  share  of  frontier  work  and  that  some  one  else  ou^t  to  take  hia 

Slace.  We  have  a  number  of  army  officers  who  are  making  excellent  agents^  It  is 
ard  upon  them  to  be  removed  from  their  commands  and  with  their  familea  to  bo 
assigned  to  a  post  almost  devoid  of  those  social  surroundings  that  add  so  much  to 
life. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  law  applicable  to  the  pay  of  an  Indian  agent  bo 
changed  so  that  the  Department  shall  have  the  right  to  give  one-half  the  salary  fixed 
for  the  agency  to  the  army  officer  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  work.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  recommendation  by  Congress  will  greatly  aid  the  Department, 
both  in  obtaining  and  retaining,  the  most  capable  officers  and  those  best  suited  to 
this  work.  A  thoroughly  efficient  and  trained  Indian  agent  can  save  his  salary  many 
times  over  to  the  Qovernment  each  year,  besides  rendering  infinitely  more  useful 
work  than  a  raw  manor  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  in  the  line  of  wise  economy  to  pay 
the  agent  well,  thereby  making  him  wish  to  remain  permanently  in  the  service,  with 
all  of  his  zeal  and  energy  aroused  in  its  behalf. 

You,  and  those  interested  as  you  are,  must  largely  create  the  public  aentimeat 
which  will  bring  from  Congress  liberal  legislation  of  the  character  mentioned,  and 
bring  from  future  administrations  recognition  of  genuine  merit  in  the  aervioe,  and 
therefore  I  cordially  ask  your  active  assistance. 

President  Gates.  These  words  are  most  welcome  to  ns  all.  They  give  na  aasnr- 
anoe  for  the  future,  so  far  as  one  secretary  can  control  the  fhtnre.    For  yeaa  wohoTo 
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b«en  pressing  for  oontinnanoe  in  the  office  of  the  agent,  bat  no  sooner  do  we  get  one 
seeretary  and  president  in  favor  of  it  than  their  snccessors  come  in  and  the  work  is 
OYertumed.  £f  this  Administration  does  what  it  can  it  will  be  easy  to  hold  in  posi- 
tion the  men  who  are  doing  good  work.  I  shall  now  ask  Conunissioner  Browning 
to  speak  to  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMI88IOKEB  BROWNINO. 

BiR.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Captain  Pratt,  Major  Clapp,  and  others.  My  report,  recently  Issued, 
shows  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  the  Indian  Bareao  and  onr  plans 
for  the  future. 

Mv  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  ardnont  but  pleasant,  and  I  have  received 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  all  my  attempts  for  his  improve- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  paid  special  attention  to  Indian  matters,  and  his 
interest  in  them  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  believe  progress  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made,  and  when  I  retam  to  my  law  business  at  the  end  of  my  term  of 
office,  if  we  shall  not  have  made  progress  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  I  shall  have  spent  four  years  without  fruit  and  made  a  failure,  because 
my  only  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  Indian  civilization.  Cases  are  constantly 
iffising  where  I  must  disap{)oint  or  oppose  those  who  have  some  special  project  on 
hand.  A  question  of  that  Kind  forced  itself  on  me  the  other  day.  I  had  to  reply,  "  I 
know  that  your  friends  want  this  thing  done,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Vidians,  and  I  must  stand  for  the  interest  of  the  Indians.''  The  result  was  I  made  a 
report  m  opposition  to  what  was  asked.  I  like  the  work,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in 
leaving  the  position  that  I  fill  with  a  showing  that  labor  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

President  Gates.  We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  the  presence 
here  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiairs,  and  we  understand  that  the  courtesy  of  the  occasion  does  not  require  them 
to  answer  anv  question  that  we  may  ask  nnletis  they  are  so  disposed.  We  have  con- 
sidered in  this  conference  of  the  secretaries  of  missionary  societies  the  future  of  the 
contract  schools.  There  has  been  an  impression  growing  that  the  contract  schools 
must  very  soon  cease,  and  I  think  this  conference  u  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  policy 
that  will  wind  them  up.  We  notice  that  the  appropriation  bill  suggests  that  the 
amount  to  be  expendea  for  contract  schools  shall  decrease  by  20  per  cent  each  year. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioners  feels  free  to  give  some  indication 
of  how  that  is  to  apply  we  shall  feel  more  intelligently  able  to  advise  our  friends  in 
Congress. 

Commissioner  Browning.  In  making  the  contracts  for  the  present  year  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  I  concluded  that  a  i^uction  of  20  per  cent 
could  be  made  in  expenditures  for  contract  schools.  We  did  not  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  each  school,  but  wherever  there  was  a  school  that  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  without  depriving  the  pupils  of  school  opportunities,  the 
contract  was  taken  away.  If  by  extra  effort  the  children  could  be  put  into  public 
schools  or  Government  schools,  that  was  considered  ground  for  refusing  to  provide 
for  them  in  a  contract  school.  Or  if  we  could  take  10  children  out  of  a  contract 
school,  which  had  say  50  pupils,  and  put  them  into  a  Government  school  we  would 
make  the  contract  for  40  only,  instead  of  50.  There  were  only  two  schools  that  we 
declined  to  make  a  contract  with,  one  at  Avoca,  Minn.,  and  one  at  Albuquerque. 
From  the  others  we  took  away  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  We  found  that  we 
could  thus  reduce  contract  school  expenditures  about  20  per  cent,  and  that  reduction 
was  made  before  any  report  was  made  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

In  making  the  report  to  Congress  it  was  suggested  that  contract  schools  might  be 
done  away  with  entirely  iS  an  appropriation  of  over  a  million  dollars  were  made  to 
provide  buildings,  etc.,  for  pupils  now  cared  for  in  contract  schools,  but  it  would 
take  at  least  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  erect  such  buildings,  and  we  recommended 
rather  that  reductions  should  go  on  as  we  bad  begun  this  year,  so  that  in  four 
or  five  years  the  contract  schools  would  be  entirely  eliminated.  That  was  the  report 
made  and  I  understand  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  providing  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  annually  until  the  contract  schools  should  be 
done  away  with. 

Major  Powell  was  then  introduced. 

Mi^or  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction 
to  the  speakers  who  have  come  from  the  practical  work  of  tne  reservation.  As  you 
call  on  me  for  a  word,  permit  me  to  express  some  ideas  that  have  floated  through  my 
mind  while  listening  to  these  gentlemen. 

Ton  are  attempting  to  lift  savages  into  civilization.  That  is  the  sixnplest  state- 
ment that  I  can  make  of  it.    They  are  savages.    You  are  attempting  to  lift  them  from 
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that  loiter  condition  to  a  higbei  life.  To  do  that  it  beoomeft  necessary  to  appreefafe* 
that  this  must  be  done  not  on  one  line  bnt  on  all  lines  of  haman  activity.  Tlie  dUT- 
ferences  of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed — ^if  yon  will  pardon  me  for  so  com- 
menting on  the  words  of  others — ^have  shown  that  the  speakers  were  all  ricrht  im 
the  affirmations  and  wrong  in  their  negations.    Let  me  make  this  statement  clear. 

All  human  activities  can  be  relegated  to  five  lo^cal  categories :  Ii^rst,  men  engage 
in  activities  for  welfare — ^to  obtain  the  food,  clothme,  shelter,  and  comfort,  for  health 
and  prosperity  in  life;  they  engage  in  activities  of  pleasure,  in  the  athletie  sports 
and  inteUectual  games  of  idle  hours;  they  engage  in  speech,  in  the  ezpre«aioB  ef 
their  ideas,  one  to  another;  they  engage  In  institutional  activities  or  arts  for  tiw 
regulation  of  conduct;  they  have  their  own  opinions  and  receive  the  opinioaa  of 
their  fellows  and  inculcate  those  opinions  to  others.  These,  then,  are  the  aeCfvities 
of  life.  Now,  when  the  gentlemen  say  yon  must  civilize  them  by  reforming  th^ 
opinions  and  ffiving  them  a  true  theology  and  pure  religion,  they  speak  well,  but 
they  have  told  only  a  part  of  the  story.  If  you  would  reform  their  opinions  yon 
must  at  the  same  time  reform  their  iustitutions ;  if  you  would  reform  their  institn* 
tions  you  XQUst  reform  their  speech,  their  language;  if  you  would  reform  their  lai^ 
guage  yon  must  reform  their  pleasures;  if  you  would  reform  their  pleasorea  yo« 
must  reform  their  industries. 

To  elevate  men  in  culture  it  is  necessary  to  change  all  of  their  activities,  indus- 
tries, pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  opinions.  The  five  coordinate  systeaia 
of  activity  are  so  interrelated  that  one  can  not  be  changed  without  changing  all  the 
rest.  You  can  not  civilize  their  industries  without  civilizing  their  pleasorea ;  to* 
can  not  civilize  their  pleasures  without  civilizing  their  speech;  ^ou  can  not  civilisa 
their  speech  without  civilizing  their  institutions ;  yon  can  not  civilize  Uieir  instita- 
tutions  without  civilizing  their  ideas.  Every  department  of  human  culture  most  ba 
influenced  and  reformed. 

In  their  industries  the  tribes  of  the  United  States  were  hunters  and  fishermen 
They  gathered  seeds,  fruits,  and  roots,  and  the  most  of  them  cultivated  the  soil  for 
com,  squashes,  and  tobacco.  Thus  they  led  a  rude  life  with  rude  tools.  The  fint 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  civilized  industries  with  all  its  tools  and  maehinecr; 
then  all  their  weird,  savage,  and  demoralizing  games  and  ceremonies  must  be 
reformed,  for  they  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
being  full  of  superstition  and  cruelties. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  reform  their  language,  for  they  can  not  be  tao^t 
civilized  industries  and  civilized  pleasures  without  the  use  of  civilized  speech,  and 
the  task  is  great.  They  speak  hundreds  of  different  langnages.  The  old  langnagea 
can  not  be  reformed,  but  they  must  be  replaced  by  a  tongue  of  civilization.  Yon 
can  not  change  their  industries,  their  pleasures,  and  their  language  without  at  the 
same  time  changing  their  institutions,  for  they  are  organized  peoples.  They  have 
forms  of  government  and  they  have  well  established  traditional  laws,  And  bU  of 
their  industries,  and  all  of  their  pleasures,  and  all  of  their  speech  are  ooined  inte 
institutions  of  great  tenacity.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  ownership  of  property  in 
severalty,  but  in  the  ownership  of  property  by  dim  and  tribe.  They  believe  thai 
superior  age  gives  superior  autnority.  lliey  believe  that  there  are  two  ooordinate 
departments  of  government— civil  government  and  religious  government — and  that 
the  two  are  wouderfully  interlocked.  » 

Now,  all  of  these  institutions  must  be  changed  if  they  are  to  be  given  oivilizatioii. 
Then  they  believe  in  sorcery,  and  they  worship  animals  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
powers  of  nature ;  and  all  their  opinions  must  be  reformed.  Tnus  it  is  that  to  civil- 
ize  the  savage  tribes  there  mast  be  a  modification  of  all  of  their  activities,  their  indus- 
tries, pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  philosophies.  Any  change  made  in  one 
of  these  lines  has  its  effect  upon  all  others^  and  any  endeavor  to  change  in  one  direo- 
tion  meets  with  the  resistance  which  arises  from  all  the  others,  and  coordinate 
development  can  be  accomplished  only  by  properly  undeistanding  all  of  the  condi- 
tions and  all  of  the  influences  that  affect  the  status  of  culture  in  which  the  tribes 
are  found. 

The  task  is  not  one  in  which  ignorant  men  can  successfully  engage.  It  needs 
trained  men  and  able  men ;  able  by  reason  of  their  knowledge,  able  by  reason  of  their 
skill  in  influencing  men.  and  able  by  reason  of  their  imposing  characters.  It  is  not 
the  task  of  children;  it  is  not  the  task  of  hired  laborers  securing  employment;  it  ia 
not  the  task  of  the  tools  of  political  partisanship,  but  it  is  the  task  of  men  trained 
for  the  purpose,  trained  in  a  knowleage  of  the  ways  of  savage  life,  wise  to  direet 

Erimitive  mmds  on  the  great  highways  of  civilization.  What  has  been  said  by  the 
onorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  and  by  others  interested  in  this  council  about  a  permaneot 
and  skilled  administration  of  uidian  affairs  is  pertinent  and  wise  and  suggests  the 
ti-ue  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  For  a  hundred  years  our  method  of  treating 
Indians,  as  formulated  in  statutes,  have  been  good,  but  to  carry  out  the  statatocj 
provisions  wise  men  permanently  engaged  in  the  service  are  necessary. 
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If  yon  oonld  appreciate  the  euormoos  task  involved  in  civiliziuff  all  these  tribes 
yon  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  only  upon  changing  their  notions 
of  religion  and  Christianizing  them  and  on  trying  to  change  their  barbaric  and 
weird  ceremonies.  Ton  would  see  failure  in  attempting  only  to  educate  them  by 
changing  their  language;  in  like  manner  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  solely 
upon  changing  their  institutions,  enforcing  new  governments  upon  them.  Failure 
lies  in  the  sole  attempt  to  change  their  barbaric  pleasures,  and  failure  must  inhere 
in  the  sole  change  of  industries.  All  of  this  change  must  be  made,  and  simulta- 
neously ;  that  thov  may  react  upon  one  another  you  must  lift  them  bodily  through 
all  depajrtments  of  human  culture. 

Major  Wright,  Indian  agent  at  Rosebud  Agency,  was  asked  to  speak. 

M%jor  Wriqht.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  here  is  more  interested  in  this 
work  than  I  am.  I  have  spent  twelve  vears  of  what  I  consider  the  best  part  of  my 
li  fe  in  this  work,  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  to  work  pretty  hard.  Many  people  in  the 
East,  who  had  never  seen  a  reservation,  know  but  little  of  the  annoyances,  troubles, 
hardships,  and  the  weary  work  that  an  agent  has  to  contend  with.  I  have  haa 
many  men  visit  my  asenoy  who  told  me  that  I  was  foolish  to  spend  the  time  and 
force  that  I  do.  I  fe^,  however,  that  having  been  honored  by  the  President  with  a 
reappointment,  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

I  speak  only  of  the  reservation.  I  know  nothing  of  Eastern  schools,  but  I  know 
what  can  be  done  on  reservations.  When  I  went  ^  Rosebud  in  1882  the  Indians  of 
that  affency  were  not  more  than  5  or  6  miles  awav  from  the  agency.  There  was  not 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred  who  wore  anything  but  a  blanket.  There  was  no 
school  there.  They  had  nothing.  To-day  I  have  not  an  Indian  who  lives  within  5 
miles,  and  my  farthest  camp  is  100  miles  awav.  I  have  21  Government  day  schools, 
1  Episcdpal  and  2  Catholic  schools.  I  have  12,000  head  of  cattle.  The  ludians  are 
able  to  do  anything  that  is  required  iu  the  way  of  agriculture,  although  three  out 
of  four  years  there  is  no  harvest.  Every  year,  however,  they  are  required  to  do 
something,  if  it  is  only  to  cultivate  a  half  acre  of  ground,  or  else  they  have  to  spend 
a  week  at  the  agency  woodpile.    The  reservation  schools  are  all  day  schools. 

As  to  the  Indians  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  Rosebud  Indians 
are  part  of  the  great  Sioux  race.  There  are  about  4,260  of  them  there.  They  get 
rations  under  treaty.  They  are  getting  about  two-fifths  of  the  treaty  rations  because 
1,800  took  part  in  the  Pine  Ridge  troubles.  One  of  the  causes  of  that  trouble  was 
said  to  be  tiiat  they  were  giving  short  rations,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
increase  their  rations  to  the  full  treaty  amoonti  against  the  protest  of  the  agent  in 
charge. 

Many  of  these  Indians  remained  at  Pine  Ridge— about  a  thousand  men.  They  did 
not  want  to  come  home,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  result  is  that  these 
Indians  have  been  put  back  at  least  ten  years.  The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  can  do  noth- 
ing with  those  Inaians.  They  will  not  build  houses.  Whyf  Because  they  were 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  would  come  in,  which  I  consider  the 
greatest  mistake  in  dealing  with  Indians.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  an  Indian 
knows  that  he  is  wrong,  and  you  can  show  him  that,  he  will  never  make  any  trouble. 
I  have  had  Indians  come  to  me  knocking,  pounding  to  come  in  to  ransack  the  office 
and  do  away  with  the  agent  and  the  land  office  generally,  but  where  we  had  the 
argument  on  our  side  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  subdue  any  turbulent  Indian.  At 
one  time  four  of  them  were  arrested  after  considerable  trouble.  Some  got  badly 
hurt,  and  I  got  an  injur v  myself,  but  they  were  finally  landed  in  the  guardhouse. 
That  was  in  1890,  before  the  tronblcL  when  they  were  getting  uneasy.  Alter  they  had 
been  in  the  guardhouse  and  the  leader  was  put  in  solitary  confinement  for  six  weeks, 
on  bread  and  water,  his  spirit  was  broken  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  Indians  now 
on  the  reservation.  Experience  has  proved  time  and  again  that  if  Indians  are 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  will  come  in  they  wiU  be  troublesome. 
I  speak  only  from  experience  at  Rosebud,  because  I  have  never  seen  any  other  agency, 
except  Pine  Ridge. 

In  1883  there  were  no  schools.  My  father  was  agent  four  years  and  he  built  ten. 
I  have  built  eleven  more.  I  contena  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  work  of  education 
these  day  schools  can  not  be  excelled.  My  schools  are  at  the  camps,  and  firom  twenty- 
five  to  forty  children  attend.  They  are  required  to  attend  every  day.  If  they  are 
not  there  within  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  policeman  goes  and  brings  them  in. 
Hence  as  the  children  must  be  in  school  the  Indian  family  can  not  leave  tnat  camp. 
They  can  not  rove  about,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
got  to  remain  at  home  so  that  his  children  can  go  to  school. 

After  you  have  allotted  an  Indian  you  can  begin  to  civilize  him — not  much  before. 
Heretofore  the  adult  Indian  has  been  overlook^  too  much.  If  the  Indian  children 
could  be  brought  from  the  reservation  and  educated  in  such  Indian  schools  as  Car- 
lisle, and  kept  here  in  the  East,  no  better  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  could  be 
made.  But  can  it  be  donet  Is  it  being  donet  Is  it  practical  f  If  not,  then  why 
pursue  that  policy  t    I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  done*    I  contend  that  the  Indians 
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haye  got  to  be  edaoated  aad  oivilized  where  they  are,  and  any  man  who  will  go  oat 
there  and  see  their  condition  will  agree  with  me. 

A  great  deal  of  critlciBm  has  been  made  of  the  day  sohoole  on  the  reeervation,  bat 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saving  that  those  who  haye  made  the  most  criticism  havo 
never  seen  them.  Dr.  Dorehester,  when  he  first  olune  to  my  agency,  severely  oon* 
demned  them.  I  asked  him  to  so  out  and  see  them.  He  did  so,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  conld  not  have  made  a  stronger  report  In  favor  of  them.  The  children  are  aa 
neat  in  their  appearance  as  in  country  schools  anywhere.  The  children  are  required, 
to  be  dad  ana  to  be  clean  and  have  their  hair  out.  The  schools  take  civilization 
out  where  the  Indian  can  not  get  away  from  it.  Nothing  can  occur  without  the 
agent  knowing  it,  because  everything  is  reported  by  the  teachers  and  the  police. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  required  to  *' speak  up.''  They  recite  from  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  with  the  teacher  at  the  other  end,  and  the  consequenoe  is  that  they 
learn  to  speak.  At  noon  they  can  not  go  home  and  I  ^  ve  them  a  lunch  of  hard  bread 
and  coffee.  This  fall  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  bakine  a  part  of  the  bread  and  giv- 
ing them  this  at  noon,  the  oread-baking  being  done  by  the  older  girls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  the  good  of  tnis  is  that  it  becomes  known  in  the 
camp. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  trouble,  there  was  no  trouble  where  the  Indians 
were  scattered  and  where  there  were  day  schools.  The  trouble  always  occurs  where 
thev  live  in  idleness  and  grouped  together. 

The  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  people,  the  carrying  home  of  what  the  child 
learns  in  the  school,  is  excellent.  The  girls  are  all  taaght  sewing  and  cleanliness 
first.  In  organizing  a  school,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  we  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  bath  tubs,  and  the  girls  are  properly  cared  for.  After  a  reasonable  time 
they  learn  that  they  must  keep  that  care  up  themselves,  but  they  are  required  to 
do  it  at  home.  We  are  more  strict  with  the  boys,  but  they  are  required  to  bathe  at 
home  from  the  start.  The  result  of  the  children  taking  these  civilizing  influences 
home  every  day  has  its  influence  on  the  home  and  on  the  camp.  The  homes  are 
greatly  improved.  They  also  learn  to  do  washing  at  home,  for  the  children  can  not 
oome  neat  every  day  otherwise. 

In  connection  with  that  we  have  field  matron  work,  women  who  go  fh>m  house  to 
house  and  show  the  Indian  women  how  to  do  general  housework.  The  trouble  is  we 
have  not  enough  of  them. 

President  Gates.  The  conference  has  expressed  itself  strongly  as  wishing  that 
there  might  be  a  large  increase  of  field  matrons.    Uow  many  ought  you  to  have! 

Major  Wright.  I  could  use  five ;  we  have  two.  It  is  a  new  departure.  If  we  had 
more  we  could  do  far  better.  We  also  need  additional  farmers.  We  have  had  no 
rain  since  April,  and  they  have  raised  nothing  at  all,  but  we  persevere  and  next  year 
*we  hope  to  ao  better.  Every  Indian  is  recjuired  to  do  sometning.  When  you  keep 
an  Indian  occupied  you  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Ton  have  got  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple up  to  that  line. 

In  the  work  of  allotment  I  have  made  about  five  hundred  during  this  last  year,  and 
scattered  the  Indians  out.  The  question  is.  When  they  shall  have  taken  their  allot- 
ments, what  about  their  citizenship  f  Tliat  (question  is  being  discussed  and  whether 
some  provision  shall  be  made  whereby  that  citizeubhip  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
allotment  act.  They  are  not  prepared  for  citizenship,  a  large  minority  of  them.  As 
soon  as  you  break  up  these  camps  and  get  the  Indians  away  from  large  groups,  then 
you  can  begin  to  progress. 

We  have  at  present  in  school  about  800  children.  There  are  about  800  not  in 
school,  who  can  not  be  accommodated  because  they  are  in  small  camps.  If  there 
were  a  large  industrial  school,  they  could  be  placed  there.  I  hope  that  can  be 
accomplished.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  this  educational  work  is  carried  t<v> 
far  in  the  way  of  book  learning.  The  law  requires  that  an  Indian  shall  go  to  school 
till  he  is  18.  One  boy  wanted  to  quit  school  because  he  was  19.  I  wanted  him  to 
continue  because  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  He  said  yes,  he  could  talk  English 
very  well,  but  "  What  good  does  it  do  met"  Well,  now,  that  was  the  point  exactly. 
What  ^ood  does  it  do  if  he  has  no  industry  that  he  can  follow  on  the  reservation? 
If  this  boarding  school  could  be  established  and  made  entirely  industrial,  they  could 
learn  English  m  connection  with  the  work  and  I  feel  that  a  great  step  forward 
would  be  made. 

In  connection  with  the  day  schools  we  have  little  shops  where  two  half  days  in 
the  week  the  pupils  make  anything  they  can  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
and  take  it  home  with  them.  I  have  a  little  garden  where  thejr  are  taught  to  raise 
vegetables.  Each  boy  has  his  plot  of  ground  and  what  he  raises  he  takes  home. 
We  have  a  sewing  class  once  a  week  for  Indian  women  and  the  girls  are  required  to 
do  their  own  sewing.  As  they  leave  the  school  the  teacher  keeps  watch  over  them 
and  sees  that  they  behave,  and  when  they  are  married  they*  are  required  to 
be  married  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  and  any  boy  who  goes  away  with  a  girl  is 
brought  to  the  agent.    If  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  married  to  her^  he  it 
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properly  married.  If  he  has  another  woman,  he  is  seyerely  pnnished.  No  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  he  has  a  house  and  a  team  of  horses,  or  something  to  work 
with.  I  think  these  things  will  oonvince  any  one  who  is  interested  that  the  money 
spent  on  a  reservation  is  not  wasted. 

Mr.  Standing,  of  the  Carlisle  school,  has  seen  a  school  under  my  management. 
Before  that  he  was  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  snoh  schools.  After  he  came  back 
he  said,  ''  If  thev  are  all  like  that,  I  will  say  they  are  the  best  reservation  schools  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  are  mn  on  the  same  plan  as  onr  school  at  Carlisle,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale." 

Under  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  large  quantities  of  wagons  and  harnesses  are 
sent  out.  By  entablishing  an  industrial  school  there  I  see  no  reason  why  the  mate- 
rials for  these  things  could  not  be  sent  to  the  school  and  let  the  older  boys  make 
them.  If  we  can  not  pay  them  wages,  we  can  pay  in  the  articles  they  make. 
We  must  have  industries  on  the  reservation  that  will  help  the  people  along. 

At  my  subissue  stations,  of  which  I  have  six,  I  have  little  shops,  but  I  am  only 
allowed  to  pay  boys  $10  a  month.  I  allow  them  to  charge  for  certain  work  for 
the  i>eople.  such  as  setting  wa^on  tires  or  repairing  implements.  All  the  work  done 
for  the  luaians  they  are  reouired  to  pay  for.  It  makes  them  take  better  care  of 
what  they  have.  If  an  Indian  finds  he  can  come  into  the  agency  and  get  a  new 
waj^on  every  time  he  breaks  his  own,  he  will  not  take  care  of  what  he  has.  But  if 
he  finds  he  has  to  pay  for  repairs,  he  will  be  more  careful,  so  as  to  make  his  repairs  aa 
little  as  possible.  All  that  has  to  be  taught  the  Indian.  These  boys  in  that  way 
often  make  $30  or  $40  a  month. 

The  girls  are  required  to  dress  properly  after  leaving  school,  and  this  reacts  on  the 
whole  people.  When  you  consider  tne  condition  of  any  tribe  of  Indians,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  they  were  and  what  they  are,  to  see  whether  anything  has 
been  accomplished  or  not,  and  I  contend  that  the  Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Agency  in 
these  twelve  years  will  demonstrate  to  anyone  who  goes  among  them  that  they  are 
advancing.  I  paid  them  $49,000  for  cattle  last  year.  I  b»u^ht  1,000,000  pounds.  I 
do  not  allow  any  Indian  to  kill  an  animal.    If  they  kill  an  animal,  they  are  punished« 

When  the  cattle  are  issued,  they  are  issued  with  the  Government  brand  and  an 
individual  brand  and  they  are  all  made  a  matter  of  record.  Each  farmer  is  required 
to  see  that  his  cattle  are  all  right.  I  require  every  Indian  to  look  after  his  cattle 
and  know  where  they  are  all  the  time.  The  first  winter  I  lost  some.  They  got  poor 
and  died.  They  are  required  now  to  go  out  every  day  and  look  after  them.  The 
Indians  can  not  kill  them,  with  the  police  all  over  the  county,  without  its  being 
known.  They  must  show  their  5  or  10  or  20  head  of  cattle,  and  if  they  can  not  they  are 
sent  to  me,  and  if  they  do  not  explain  they  are  confined  until  they  can.  And  if  they 
are  found  to  have  killed  any,  they  are  confined  for  thirty  days.  I  have  had  but  two 
cases.    They  see  the  benefits  of  raising  cattle  and  are  taking  an  interest  in  it. 

Up  to  two  or  three  years  a^o  it  was  customary  to  issue  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The 
manner  was  this :  Consolidations  of  30  Indians  were  made.  Each  man  was  allowed 
3  pounds  of  beef  a  day,  and  the  issues  were  made  once  in  fifteen  days.  The  head 
man  of  these  30  people  was  called  and  an  animal  was  led  out.  The  men  were  all 
mounted,  and  as  the  steer  was  led  out  the  Indians  would  take  after  it  and  shoot  it. 
It  was  a  cruel  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  chasing  the  animals  in  that  manner,  and  it 
would  take  three  or  four  shots  before  it  would  be  killed.  They  were  wild  cattle 
and  it  took  a  pretty  good  pony  to  catch  them.  After  killing,  it  was  divided  among 
these  30  people.  That  was  severely  condemned,  and  it  was  an  improper  metho£ 
But  at  that  time  we  could  not  make  all  these  changes  and  issue  things  properly. 
We  finally  established  subissue  stations.  I  had  corrals  made  and  slaughtered  the 
cattle  there  and  issued  the  beef.  It  created  a  ffreai,  deal  of  opposition,  oecanse  all 
these  innovations  and  changes  incur  the  opposition  of  the  old  cniefs,  who  in  former 
days  influenced  the  people  largely.  At  last  I  erected  slaughter  houses,  and  for  the 
past  year  I  have  issued  from  the  block.  At  some  places  they  still  kill  the  animal 
and  issue  the  carcass,  but  every  Indian  gets  his  own  share  in  toe  way  we  do  it. 

General  Eaton.  Is  any  permanent  official  record  kept  of  marriages f 

Major  Wright.  Yes;  when  they  come  in  to  get  married  they  are  given  a  license  or 
permit.  They  take  that  to  the  missionary,  and  when  he  has  performed  the  marriage 
it  is  returned  to  the  office  and  is  made  a  matter  of  record. 

President  Gates.  I  have  never  heard  a  more  interesting  or  clearer  statement  of 
the  work  of  an  agent  in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  connected  with  this  work. 

Mrs.  Caroune  H.  Dall.  I  want  to  say  one  word.  When  a  great  battle  is  going 
on  it  is  not  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  not  even  the  officers  who  command,  who  can  see 
the  issue.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  corre8))ondents  of  the  papers  on  the 
neighboring  hills.  I  have  been  a  correspondent  on  the  hill  while  the  military  con- 
test have  been  going  on  this  afternoon.  My  friend.  Captain  Pratt,  has  not  done  him* 
self  Justice  in  meeting  the  objections  of  the  opposite  party.  He  has  always,  when- 
ever it  has  been  possible,  placed  pupils  graduating  from  his  school  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  people,  and  employed  them  in  trade,  and  sent  his  young  women  into  domea- 
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tio  eeryioe.  It  is  also  tme  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
pupils  often  go  directly  into  service  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent servants.  That  onght  to  be  credited  to  the  Eastern  schools.  The  reservation 
school  may  be  better  than  the  nonreservation  school,  bat  if  so,  it  is  because  it  has  a 
better  teacher.  If  the  nonreservation  school  succeeds  it  is  because  a  master  like  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  or  Captain  Pratt  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  reference  to  higher  education,  I  have  not  much  experience  in  later  years,  bat 
I  have  had  experience  formerly  in  reference  to  neCTo  schools,  and  I  know  what  is 
done  there,  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  danger  of  higher  education.  In  my  last 
visit  to  Atlanta  I  found  young  men  and  women  of  18  who  had  been  for  seven  or 
eight  years  studying  drawing  and  designing.  They  had  been  taught  gratuitously 
by  a  lady  of  fortune  fh>m  Chicago ;  taught  to  design  wall  papers  and  tiles.  They 
were  gratefhl  for  it,  but  I  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  to  do  with  this  instruction. .  They  would  never  make  tiles  nor  design 
papers.  When  It  came  my  turn  to  speak  to  them  I  said,  You  do  not  know  what 
this  will  do  for  von,  but  you  boys  learning  to  be  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  cabinetmakers  because  you  have  been  taught  to  make  a  tile 
in  exact  proportion,  and  you  gprls  going  into  service  will  set  your  tables  more 
neatly,  make  your  beds  more  prettily,  ana  set  your  tables  more  attractively  for  the 
same  reason.  After  the  school  was  over  about  twenty  of  the  girls  and  boys  came  to 
me  and  thanked  me.  A  boy  of  17  said,  '*  What  you  said  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I 
had  been  aftaid  I  was  wasting  my  time.''  The  highest  education  helps  the  lowest 
uses. 

Adjourned  at  5.80  p.  nu 


EVENINO  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  chairman  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Ebbitt  House.  The  first  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Mansur,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  MAN8UR. 

Mr.  CHAiRifAN,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  burning  question  of  the  day,  so 
far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  is  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Okla- 
homa. It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  final  culmination  of  the  Indian  question  is  appar- 
ently to  be  wrought  out  in  the  very  center  of  the  continent.  The  talk  for  a  century 
was,  that  we  were  continually  driving  the  Indian  westward  from  our  Eastern  sea- 
board.  Now,  we  have  him  corralled  and  rounded  up  in  the  center  of  the  continent, 
and  there  it  is  that  this  most  important  domestic  question  for  the  Government  is 
to  be  solved. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  for  a  century  past  that  there  were  probably  250,000 
Indians  in  the  area  of  the  United  States  when  America  was  discovered.  The  first 
census  of  the  United  States  gave  that  number,  and  nearly  every  census  since  has 
placed  it  at  similar  figures.  We  have  paid  $400,000,000  as  a  nation  in  fighting  the 
Indian,  and  now  the  days  of  his  warfare  are  over,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more 
wars  of  consequence  with  him  will  ever  occur.  Our  progress  in  civilizing  the  Indian 
has  been  very  commendable  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1878  Congress,  for  the  first 
time,  appropriated  money^4^,000— for  the  education  of  the  Indian.  In  ten  years 
therea^r  we  ran  our  annual  appropriation  for  that  purpose  up  to  $1,000,000,  and 
have  maintained  it  for  the  last  uyq  or  six  years  at  that  amount  or  over. 

We  ourselves  have  made  great  progress  m  solving  the  Indian  question,  and  I  for 
one  believe  the  time  has  come  in  which  all  the  various  bodies  of  Christian  people 
interested  in  the  question  should  combine  and  bring  their  infiuence  to  bear  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  demand  that  instead  of  appropriating  $1«  200,000,  as  we 
are  now  doing  for  educating  about  22,000  Indian  children,  that  the  appropriation 
should  at  once  be  increased  to  $2,000,000,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  educate 
every  Indian  child  of  school  age  on  the  continent. 

There  are  only  about  37,000  or  38,000  of  them  in  all,  15,000  more  than  we  are  edu- 
cating. In  one  generation,  by  educating  continuously  the  entire  body  of  children 
of  school  age,  we  shall  solve  the  whole  Indian  problem  for  all  practical  purposes. 
This  has  been  my  feeling  for  several  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  best  practical  solution  of  the  matter,  and  can  be  done  within  the  short  period  of 
one  generation.    It  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  Indian  than  it  is  to  fight  him. 

President  Gates.  We  are  delighted  to  have  a  conservative  officer  of  the  Treasury 
express  himself  in  this  way.    Vie  have  been  asking  for  just  that  thing  for  a  long 

l-irttA 
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Mt.  Mansur.  Senator  Dawes  knows  that  this  is  no  new  thought  with  me.  From 
the  time  of  tiie  colonies  through  the  Continental  war,  and  down  to  1871,  the  Federal 
Government  made  treaties  with  each  Indian  tribe  as  if  it  were  a  separate  nation. 
In  1871  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  thereafter  no  treaties  should  be  made  with 
any  Indian  tribe,  and  the  policy  ever  since  has  been  that  whenever  the  Government 
enters  into  an  agreement  or  a  contract  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  that  the  honor 
of  the  Government  is  not  pledged  beyond  the  extent  that  if  we  do  the  Mbe  any 
damage  we  shall  compensate  it  under  our  contract  or  agreement  for  the  damage 
done,  the  same  as  if  we  were  treating  with  a  body  of  white  people. 

A  great  defect  in  the  Federal  laws  nitherto  has  been  the  want  of  an  enactment  to 
determine  when  an  Indian  ceases  to  be  an  Indian,  and  is  ready  for  American  citizen- 
ship. The  first  e£fort  of  that  kind  was  in  the  Dawes  allotment  bUl,  passed  in  1886. 
I  think  that  law  was  a  good  one  in  many  respects,  but  the  allotment  law  onght  to 
be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  hereafter  from  taking  their  allotments 
together.  Under  the  Dawes  bill  they  have  done  this  hitherto.  Not  more  than  one 
Indian  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  allotment  in  any  one  section.  They  should 
be  scattered  around  amongst  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  certain  locations  in 
the  Indian  Territory  where  the  Indians  practically  have  taken  all  their  allotments 
together;  so  that  speaking  of  one  townshl|),  for  instance,  their  lands  being  exempt 
from  taxation  for  twenty-five  years^  there  will  be  no  funds  available  for  schoolhouses, 
roads,  bridges,  or  other  township  miprovement  of  any  kind. 

To  state  toe  case  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  change.  The  Indian  should  be 
mixed  up  with  the  white  population.  On  the  border  there  is  very  little  feeling  of 
caste  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  which  we  know  is  so  prevalent  between 
the  whites  and  the  colored  people.  The  Indian  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  free  man. 
He  maj  have  been  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  but  always  a  free  man,  and  the  whites 
fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  civilization  of  this  country  have  intermarried  with  the 
Indians  with  comparatively  little  prejudice  created  by  such  relation. 

Now,  as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tnbes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  two  ways 
to  treat  the  situation.  One  is  to  declare  that  our  treaties  made  with  those  Indians 
in  1828, 1833.  and  1835,  supplemented  by  the  treaties  of  1841  and  1866,  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  binding,  and  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned,  both  white  as  well  as  Indian,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  give  them  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  act  of  Congress 
at  any  time  can  overturn  and  annul  a  treaty.  Western  feeling  for  long  years  has 
been  that  our  friends  in  the  East  believe  that  our  plighted  faith  expressed  in  those 
treaties  must  be  kept.  The  Indian  urges  this  as  his  best,  if  not  his  only  argument. 
He  continually  appeals  to  our  pride  and  honor  that  the  early  treaties  made  with  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  be  nonored  and  perpetuated,  regardless  of  the  di£ferent 
situation  existiuff  in  their  country  to-day  from  that  which  existed  when  those 
treaties  were  maSe.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  argument  the  delegates  frt>m  that 
region  urge  upon  Congress. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-second  Congresses,  and  I 
ean  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  situation  here  in  Washinp^n  during  the 
past  eight  years.  In  the  fight  for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  since 
then,  and  the  laws  passed  for  its  government,  I  have  from  time  to  time  seen  dozens 
and  dozens  of  delegates  from  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  Congress  here  at  Washington.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  white  men. 
White  Indians !  A  mockery  in  terms ;  and  I  assert  that,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  has  been  scarcely  an  exception,  that  the  whiter  the  Indian  the  more  intoler- 
ant he  was  in  his  argument,  ana  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  white  man  and  the 
Federal  Government.  I  assert  that  it  is  as  much  a  mental  impossibility  as  it  is  a 
physical  possibility  for  an  educated  white  man  to  be  an  Indian — that  is  to  say,  an 
educated  white  man  can  not  be  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  at  the  same  time;  and  I 
say  regretfully,  that  as  a  rule  the  thinner  and  more  diluted  the  Indian  blood,  the 
more  capable  they  become  of  deceit,  and  when  it  runs  down  to  one-sixteenth,  one 
sixty- fourth,  or  one  one-hundred-and- twenty-eighth,  he  can  deceive  the  very  elect. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  I  was  one  of  six  members  of  Congress  visiting  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  at  Muscogee,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  progress 
made  in  civilizing  the  Indian,  brought  before  us  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  with  the 
statement,  "Here  are  three  Indian  and  three  white  girls;  pick  out  those  who  are  of 
white  blood,''  and  not  one  of  us  could  do  it.    We  picked  out  the  Indians  every  time. 

I  have  another  remedy.  It  may  not  be  so  quick  m  its  operation  as  a  Territorial 
government,  and  the  declaration  that  the  treaties  are  at  an  end,  but  it  will  solve  the 
question.  For  six  years  I  made  a  study  of  the  treaties  of  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
visited  the  Territory  three  or  four  difierent  times,  and  made  speeches  ttirough  that 
country  and  in  the  towns  on  the  Texas  and  Kansas  borders.  I  then  took  the  ground 
that  the  Indians  had  violated  their  treaties  continually  from  the  start,  because  their 
original  demand  was  that  the  whites  should  be  excluded  from  their  Territory  and 
not  permitted  to  come  in.    In  other  words,  their  demand  was  for  Indian  isolation. 
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Let  QB  look  at  this  for  a  moment.  When  they  were  moved  from  east  of  Hbm  Mineiwtppi 
to  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territ<^  they  were  pnt  in  the  southwest  osn«r  of  the 
United  States.  South  of  them  was  Texas,  a  foreign  land;  west,  Mexico,  also  a  for- 
eign land.  Since  then  we  have  acquired  Texas,  absorbed  half  of  Mexioo,  aad  sur- 
rounded the  Indian  Territory  with  five  or  six  millions  of  white  people,  maA  in  tlis 
last  decade  or  two  the  railroad  has  transversed  the  Territory  in  hall  a  dozen  diffetent 
directions.  The  Indians  have  secured  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  oiyilization.  They 
became  discontented  with  their  condition  of  isolation.  Unwilling  to  work  themselves, 
and  desiring  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  the  white  man  ei\joys»  of  their  own 
accord  they  broke  down  the  treaty  bars  and  invited  the  whites  into  their  Territory. 

For  twenty-five  years  all  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  broken  on  both 
sides,  disregarded  alike  by  Indian  and  white  man.  The  whites  predominate  in  the 
Territory  5  to  1—250,000  white  men  and  50,000  Indians.  If  it  be  true,  aa  the  Indian 
declares,  that  the  treaties  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Oovemment  can  not  deslzoy 
them  without  violating  the  pledged  faith  of  the  United  States,  then  we  can  do  this 
one  thing,  and  we  have  a  right  to  do  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  thewUte 
man  to  prevent.  We  can  regulate  the  status  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  white  buui. 
We  can  declare  what  it  takes  to  constitute  an  Indian  and  what  a  white  man.  We 
can  draw  the  line,  and  can  take  &om  the  white  man  his  masquerade  garb  aa  an 
Indian  and  com])el  him  to  come  out  and  stand  his  share  and  lot  with  ns  aa  white 
men.  These  white  Indians  may  plead  that  we  are  iiguriuf  them,  bnt  the  pleA  will 
fall  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  flat  and  without  eneot.  Whenever  we^  aa  a 
nation,  take  a  man  who  claims  to  belong  to  an  inferior  race,  and  lift  him  to  the  plane 
of  our  own  political  rights,  and  declare  through  a  law  of  Congress  our  hiten  t  to  elevate 
him  to  the  plane  of  Amerioan  citizenship,  and  give  to  him  every  privilege  that  the 
law  confers  upon  myself  or  any  other  white  man.  I  for  one  insist  tnat  I  do  tha4  man 
no  injury.  Oii  the  contrary,  I  confer  upon  him  the  greatest  political  blessing  kno  vn 
to  modem  times.  This  is  the  remedy  I  propose,  tlukt  Congress  shall  enaet  a  law  as 
follows : 

Be$olved,  That  from  and  after  the  passajro  of  this  act  anv  member  in  whom  the 
white  blood  predominates  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  or 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  shall  be  taken  and  considered  a  white  person,  and  as 
such  be  entitled  to  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  franohises  of  a  eittaea 
of  the  United  States,  and  henceforth  be  ineligible  to  vote  or  hold  any  oiBoe  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  in  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  whatever:  Provided,  That  all  those 
who  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  not 
forfeit  or  lose  any  right  of  property  or  interest  therein,  whether  by  pnrehaae  or 
inheritance  in  right  of  descent  through  their  Indian  blood. 

After  some  discussion,  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  resolution  f  Every  so-called  white  Indian,  in 
whom  the  white  blood  predominates,  would  be  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  Of  oonrae,  the^ 
would  declare  they  are  ruined,  and  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  made  Ameiiean  citi- 
zens. I  have  heard  that  kind  of  talk  frequently  in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have 
very  often  heard  white  boys  12  or  15  years  of  age,  perfectly  white,  tell  other  whit* 
rentlemen  as  well  as  myself  that  the]^  were  better  than  Americans;  did  not  wmntto 
be  Americans,  and  when  asked  to  ^ve  their  reasons,  stated  that  the  Qovenuaenl 
paid  them  head  money :  that  they  did  not  have  to  work,  and,  therefOTO,  were  bettsr 
than  the  Americans,  but  let  me  say  to  this  audience  that  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  that  law,  Othello's  occupation  beine  gone  and  the  white  Indians  unable 
to  masquerade  any  longer,  unable  to  vote  or  to  nold  office,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  turn  around  and  take  part  with  the  white  man  in  favor  of  statehood,  oitiaenahip, 
and  all  the  blessings  that  follow  in  their  wake.    They  could  not  escape  it. 

Major  KiDD.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mansur  if  he  has  examined  the  blU  which 
provides  for  the  division  of  land  among  the  Indians! 

Mr.  Mansur.  No  ;  I  have  not,  but  I  believe  you  would  do  a  good  work  if  yon  indone 
this  resolution  which  is  coming  up  in  Congress  to-morrow. 

President  Gates.  At  first  reiuiing  this  s&ikes  me  as  a  dynamite  pnlveriser  in  its 
effect. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Turner  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Hampton  school. 

Mr.  ToRincR.  The  work  at  Hampton  goes  on  encouragingly.  We  feel  the  preeanee 
of  the  Qeneral.  His  spirit  seems  to  pervade  everything  at  Hampton.  It  inspires 
and  vitalizes  everything.  Under  the  efficient  leadersmp  of  Dr.  rrissell  the  work 
has  gone  on  without  break,  and  the  plans  which  were  m  the  mind  of  the  lomder 
are  being  developed  to-day.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  two  visita  to  Urn 
West,  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  in  Nebraska,  with  a  threefold  olject.  Fint» 
I  wanted  to  select  students  for  our  institute;  second,  to  vUiit  the  homes  of  onr  gmd- 
uates  and  students  and  to  see  Just  what  they  are  doing  with  what  Hampton  has  givan 
to  them — ^to  see  whether  they  are  an  uplifting  force  in  their  communities;  and  then 
1  wanted  to  visit  the  homes  from  whicn  the  students  come,  because  I  can  get  neai«r 
to  the  boys  at  Hampton  when  I  have  been  at  their  homes  and  know  their  finthsn 
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snd  motheiB  and  home  sorroiuidings.  I  also  wanted  to  find  out  what  trades  theee 
boys  that  come  to  Hampton  oan  use  to  the  beat  advantaee  on  their  reservations. 
We  have  twenty  trades  tansht  there  and  it  is  important  tnat  the  boys  go  into  the 
right  shopsy  that  they  may  leam  what  will  be  of  use  to  them  on  their  return  to  the 
resenrations. 

I  haye  found  in  goins  after  students  that  the  feeling  Is  growing  that  they  do  not 
want  to  let  the  little  children  come  to  schools  in  the  East.  On  one  reservation  I  met 
twenty-eiffht  young  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  Hampton.  Of  these  sixteen  were 
over  ase,  for  we  can  not  take  them  over  18.  They  wanted  to  come  because  they 
wanted  the  industrial  education,  and  they  also  wanted  a  higher  education  than  they 
could  get  on  the  reservation.  They  had  been  through  the  schools  there.  The  first 
trip  I  made  I  found  after  we  started  that  five  young  men  were  over  age  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  conductor  stop  the  train,  and  these  young  men  were  sent  back. 
Two  of  them  had  sold  their  ponies  aLd  gotten  rid  of  all  their  effects  to  come  to  Hamp- 
ton. Last  year  I  had  permission  to  bring  those  from  18  to  24. 

I  was  glad  to  find  our  returned  students  doinff  such  ^ood  work.  In  one  place  four 
young  men  were  carrying  on  a  Bible  class  and  doing  missionary  work  among  the  old 
and  nek  and  poor.  We  do  work  of  that  kind  at  Hampton,  having  a  large  mission- 
ary band  who  do  volunteer  work.  One  time  two  Indians  came  to  me  and  said,  ''We 
can  not  preach,  but  we  can  saw  wood/'  and  they  did  saw  wood  where  it  was  needed 
that  winter.  At  Crow  Creek  I  found  a  Hampton  association  of  younsr  men  banded 
together  to  look  after  returned  students,  and  that  association  has  been  of  great 
vuue.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  General  Armstrong  these  young  men  got  together 
and  held  a  memorial  service  and  each  young  man  rose  and  gave  the  sentence  which 
the  General  had  uttered  during  their  stay  at  Hampton  which  had  made  the  most 
Impression  on  their  lives.    This  work  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

1  found  many  of  our  young  men  filling  responsible  positions  on  the  various  reser- 
yations,  but  I  was  sorry  to  hear  many  sav,  ''There  is  no  work  for  us."  I  wondered 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  industrial  works  built  where  these  boys  when  they 
oome  out  of  Eastern  schools  could  apply  their  trade.  It  is  a  tremendous  temptation 
when  they  are  exx>osed  to  the  vices  of  idleness  and  the  discourajg^ement  of  naving 
nothing  to  do,  when  they  have  once  learned  a  trade.  Dr.  Treon  is  trying  to  stimu- 
late the  men  to  be  industrious  farmers  by  putting  up  a  great  flour  mill,  but  hereto- 
fore the  Government  has  distributed  flour  by  the  bag  or  barrel.  He  has  induced  a 
thrifty  spirit  among  the  people. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  see  how  loyal  our  students  are  to  Christian  civilisation. 
We  have  sent  400  back  to  the  West,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  have  proved 
disappointing,  and  we  think  that  Is  a  good  record. 

Mrs.  Quinton  was  then  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  A.  8.  QuiNTOX.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  Indian  work 
without  making  reference  to  our  society.  Our  last  annual  convention,  which  took 
place  in  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  had,  and  our 
workers  were  full  of  spirit  and  interest.  A  good  deal  was  said  about  our  paper.  It 
has  served  also  as  a  petition.  We  sent  600  copies  t-o  Congress  during  the  discussion 
on  the  appropriation  bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  a  Congressman  to  look  at 
■uch  things.  Our  educational  work  has  been  small,  because  Government,  properly, 
has  undertaken  that.  We  have  one  tchool  in  upper  California,  where  our  little  day 
school  has  blossomed  out  into  a  boarding  school  for  40  boarders  and  40  day  schol- 
ars. We  do  mission  work  in  connection  with  that  and  our  other  schools.  Not  long 
ago  the  Indians  there  at  Greenville  announced  that  they  would  have  an  old-time 
dance,  and  our  superintendent  protested,  but  with  no  effect,  apparently;  so  he  took 
a  procession  of  the  children  and,  singing  hymns,  they  marched  to  the  place  appointed. 
The  Indians  gathered  and  sat  down ;  the  children  sang,  and  the  teacher  explained 
the  truth  of  the  gospels,  and  as  he  spoke  the  Indians  murmured,  **  Good  talk,  good 
talk.''  The  dance  did  not  take  place,  and  has  not  since  been  proposed.  Another 
thing  I  must  mention.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  Christian  Indians  there  died, 
and  the  Indians  insisted  that  the  old-time  customs  should  be  observed.  But  a  Chris- 
tion  funeral  service  was  held,  and  the  whole  influence  was  greatly  for  civilization 
and  Christian  faith. 

We  have  an  excellent  force  of  worliers,  including  our  lady  physicians  and  teachers. 
I  believe  we  could  to-day  fill  ten  new  stations  with  excellent,  first-class  workers  if 
the  means  were  at  hand.  The  work  of  the  field  matrons  is  most  influential,  too,  and 
I  wish  there  could  be  one  for  every  tribe  in  the  country.  There  could  be  if  there 
were  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  I  believe  the  Christian  voters  of  the  country 
could  easily  secure  that  appropriation. 

We  have  a  mission  among  the  Mo(}uis  of  Arizona,  and  there  is  a  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation for  these  Indians,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  Superintendent  Collins  can 
be  returned  to  that  field,  he  can  not  secure  a  colony  as  large  as  Mr.  Seger^s.  We  were 
thrilled  bv  hearing  Dr.  Eyder  say  tliat  missionary  work  has  increased  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  diminished  appropriations  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and 
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that  the  work  is  increasing  spiritnally.  and  in  the  nomber  of  earneot  vm«...«»« 
Indian  worl^ers.  We  were  enre  that  would  be  the  resnlt,  for  I  believe  it  has  always 
been  so  in  snch  cases.  .  We  were  interested  in  the  story  of  "  Poronpane  Hash,"  the 
last  pagan  worshiper  in  his  camp,  and  in  his  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  Thronehont  the  country  uiere  are  efforts  going  on  that  will  win  snob  8oa]% 
and  we  should  be  only  patient  and  hopeful  and  give  to  such  sympathy  and  the 
Christian  love  which  wins. 

The  efficiency  of  pictures  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  has  been  spoken  of.  They 
are  excellent  means  of  preaching.  We  have  used  pictures  of  the  ufs  of  Christ  ia 
this  way,  and  thev  have  been  very  helpful.  The  Indians  will  sit  for  two  honrs  ia 
a  meeting  where  tney  can  have  the  pictures  to  look  at.  with  occasionally  a  brief 

Srayer,  or  address  or  hymn,  while  tears  often  run  down  their  so-called  wooden  fi^es. 
)h^  they  are  not  woodeU;  but  as  human  as  any  others. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  all  said  here  about  the  old-time  feativmla,  wlu<& 
should  be  converted  into  or  displaced  by  Christian  and  patriotic  festivals.  The 
Fourth  of  July  has  been  celebrated  at  some  of  our  stations,  and  it  was  woodscfol  to 
see  how  the  people  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it.  I  was  among  the  2,000  Piegaas 
when  they  saw  the  first  skyrockets  on  tiieir  first  Fourth  of  July,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  their  faces.  I  believe  in  the  scheme  of  one  young  Indian  whs 
turned  even  a  ball  club  into  a  T.  M.  C.  A. 

Another  point  should  be  mentioned.  Field  matrons,  as  a  rule,  have  a  poor  plaes 
to  do  their  work  in.  A  room  with  a  cellar  under  it,  or  a  dry  and  cool  place  for  mOk, 
the  room  above  fhmished  with  shelves,  table,  chairs,  and  a  cooking  stove,  would  be 
Tory  inexx>ensive.  and  would  make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  of  the  field  matron 
much  better.  All  friends  of  the  Indian  should  see  that  monev  enough  is  appro- 
priated to  do  this  efficient  work.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  the  Secretary  or  the 
Interior  has  said  that  we  can  have  a  nonpartisan  Indian  service  and  kaa  pledged 
himself  to  help  in  that  direction,  and  staying  workers  insure  better  faellities. 

The  Navajoes  are  crying  for  eaucation  as  well  as  for  food.  Why  can  not  both  be 
provided!  There  are  so  many  needs  that  call  for  quick  and  earnest  work.  There 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  Government  body  of  workers  to  see  that  these  things  aie 
accomplished. 

We  women  have  oi>ened  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  last  elevrai  years,  thirty- 
five  different  mission  stations,  and  thirty  more  would  supply  the  pagans  of  oar 
country.  These  can  be  provided  if  Christians  will  give  ns  tne  means.  We  go  to  na 
tribe  where  there  is  any  other  Christian  mission. 

The  ehairman  announced  that  Dr.  Roberts  would  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Rydsr  om 
the  business  committee,  as  he  was  unable  to  serve. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  reported  from  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  Ajsbott.  The  matter  of  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  evils  of  intemperanee 
and  the  temptations  of  the  saloon  has  l^n  presented  here  informally,  but  no  state> 
ment  has  been  formulated.  We  have  no  definite  proposal  to  make,  although  we  eoD- 
sider  it  a  veiy  important  sublect. 

The  three  following  special  resolutions  are  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  cooliBr- 
once: 

Be9olvedf  That  in  the  work  of  civilizing  adult  Indians,  field  matrons  are  nraeh 
needed,  and  that  Congress  is  hereby  urged  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  ibr  the 
emnloyment  and  equipment  of  field  matrons  for  every  tribe. 

II.  Resohedf  That  tne  reductions  of  salaries  of  bonded  school  snx)erintendeats  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  Indian  appropriation  bill  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  these  schools 
and  to  reduce  their  efficiency  and  should  therefore  not  be  made. 

UI.  Resolved,  That  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  biH  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatiyes  increasing  existmg  aifflonltiss  in  the 
transfer  of  children  to  schools  off  their  reservations  is  detrimental  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  presented  the  following  resolutions,  formulated  by  the  bnaines 
committee: 

RXSOLXmONS  or  THX  INDIAN  C0HMI88I0NSR8. 

I.  Beeolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  at  Federal 
expense,  under  Federal  control,  schools  adequate  for  the  seonlar  education  of  aO 
Indian  children  of  school  age  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

II.  That  the  Government  ought  not  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  ehnrches,  nor  to 
subsidize  schools  under  church  control;  and  now  that  nearlv  all  the  ehnrches  have 
ceased  to  accept  subsidies  from  the  Government,  all  such  snosidiestoehnTch  schools 
sbould  cease  as  soon  as  the  present  contracts  expire. 

III.  That  this  conference  heartily  indorses  the  position  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  Government  should  be  so  ear- 
ried  on  as  to  expedite  the  day  when  tiie  work  of  public  education  will  be  remitted 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
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IV.  That  while  in  the  seoalar  education  of  all  Indian  ohildren  local  schools  are 
indispensable;  nonreserration  schools  should  be  maintained  and  developed  as  a  most 
efficient  edaoational  factor  in  assimilating  the  Indian  with  oar  national  life^  until 
the  reservations  are  abolished  and  the  Indians  come  into  our  State  and  Territorial 
public  schools. 

V.  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  support  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
declared  purpose  **  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent^  nonpartisan  Indian  service;" 
that  we  call  on  Congress  and  on  the  public  press  to  cooperate  with  him  to  that  end, 
and  that  we  Indorse  the  Secretary's  recommendation  of  a  bill  making  feasible 
increased  compensation  to  army  officers  when  appointed  as  Indian  agents. 

VI.  That  in  view  of  the  disclosures  of  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
concerning  the  corruption  and  gross  injustice  in  the  Indian  Territorv,  we  affirm  the 

Saramount  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  the  right  of  every  reHi- 
ent  within  its  national  limits  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  a  share  in  the  public 
provisions  for  education,  and  that  no  ^ast  compacts  can  exempt  the  nation  from  the 
xdlfillment  of  this,,  its  supreme  obligation. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  am  not  inclined  to  add  anything  to  the  resolutions  which  I  have 
read.  It  is  something  for  us  to  come  together  %om  time  to  time  and  get  a  clear 
apprehension  of  broad,  general  principles.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  to 
apply  those  principles  in  the  details  of  administration.  The  few  minutes  that  I  will 
take  I  shall  spend  in  reaffirming  the  broad,  general  principles  which  the  Mends  of 
the  Indian  have  come  almost  universally  to  accept,  and  which  have  been  formulated 
by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  I  have  often  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  man;  that  there  is  not  to  be  one  method  of  treatment  for  red  men,  another 
for  yellow  men,  another  for  black  men,  and  another  for  white  men,  but  all  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  broad^  general  principles. 

The  reservation  system  is  not  a  system  that  would  work  well  with  any  men.  We 
do  not  take  the  Poles,  nor  the  Hungarians,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  the  Swedes  and 
put  them  into  lots  by  themselves  and  fence  them  around  and  prevent  civilization 
nom  coming  to  them.  We  do  not  shut  them  up  in  a  10-acre  or  a  500-acre  lot,  but 
we  let  them  take  their  part  in  the  play  of  life.  Some  get  drunk,  some  fight,  some 
shoot  each  other,  some  engage  in  strikes,  but  on  the  whole  the  Italian,  and  the 
Turk,  and  the  Kussian,  and  the  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian  make  progress  in  the  play 
and  attrition  of  American  lif^^.  We  hold  that  the  reservation  system  is  utterly  and 
irredeemably  bad,  because  it  violates  this  fundamental  principle  that  freedom  is  the 
condition  of  human  development,  and  puts  a  fence  around  one  class  of  men  and 
imagines  they  can  grow  wiser  and  better  without  freedom.  We  hold  that  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  civilization  is  to  throw  them  into  the  strife  and 
■trug^le  for  existence.  For  over  one  hundred  years  we  have  had  Indians  in 
the  civilized  State  of  New  York  on  a  reservation,  and  they  are  to-day  hardly 
more  civilized  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be  civilized  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Acting  on  that  principle  we  hold,  secondly,  that  the  general  American  system  of 
education  must  be  applied  to  the  Indian  race — ^not  the  same  methods  in  detail,  but 
the  same  essential  principles.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  public-school 
system  for  the  Indian  race  as  well  as  for  the  white  race  and  for  the  negro  race.  And' 
certainly  the  burden  of  maintaining  that  system  for  the  Indians  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  on  the  particular  localities  where  the  Indians  happen  to  be.  Certainly  it 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  chui-ches.  It  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
does  not  fulfill  its  duty,  nor  approximately  fulfill  it,  by  saying,  **If  you  will  educate 
them  we  will  j^ve  you  $1  for  every  $10  that  you  spend  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.'^ 
We  stand  against  the  subsidizing  of  church  schools  by  the  State,  not  primarily  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  a  union  of  church  and  state ;  not  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  churches  to  be  driven  to  logrolling  to  get  the  biggest  share,  but 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who  have  taken 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  and  made  themselves  rich  with  the  wealth  that  once  was 
roamed  over  by  the  Indians — it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  secular  education  of 
those  Indians  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  manhood.  Even  if  the  churches  could 
undertake  the  work,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  not  of  the  church. 

Third.  We  hold  that  this  is  a  transition  period.  It  will  take  time,  since  the  Indians 
have  been  fenced  around,  to  take  that  fence  down  and  put  them  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  it  must  be  done  with  the  least  possible  fHction.  It  will  take  time  to 
Dring  the  Indians  into  the  public-school  system,  but  it  must  be  done.  Meanwhile, 
somethiuj^  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  that  time  when  the  Indian  child  will  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  white  children,  and  the  Indian  ohildren  will  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  them  that  is  made  for  other  children.  For  we  hold  that  the  Indian  children 
must  have  the  same  sort  of  education  as  we  demand  for  our  own.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  purely  local  schools  for  ourselves.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  local  school 
is  a  necessityi  and  hence  local  schools  exist.    But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  boy  away 
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from  home  to  a  boarding  school  and  to  college.  80  we  stand  for  the  nonreserratlom 
school  as  a  most  efficient  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  school  srstem,  as  well  for 
the  Indian  as  for  the  white.  We  must  have  for  them  the  highest  and  broadest  system 
of  edacation.  Education  can  not  be  broad  and  can  not  be  high  if  it  is  confined  to 
special  localities. 

There  is  one  other  thing  thai  we  contend  for.  I  am  told  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  principle;  bnt  they  wiU  aocepk  it 
sooner  or  later.  Colonel  Kidd  told  us  to-day  something  about  the  condition  of  a&in 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Ex-Senator  Dawes  told  us  something  about  it  at  lif  ohook 
last  fall.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  America  that  such  things  should  exist 
on  American  soil  and  in  .^erican  territory.  I  insist  that  it  is  the  firat  and  para- 
mount duty  of  this  great  American  i>eople  to  see  to  it  that  £rom  north  to  aonth  and 
from  east  to  west  there  is  no  territory  over  which  the  American  flag  flies  where  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  property  are  not  adequately  protected.  If  our  fathers 
made  any  treaties  in  the  past — I  do  not  say  thev  did — to  forbid  us  from  protecting 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  we  can  not  unmake  tnose  treaties  too  soon.  I  remember 
an  old  book  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  a  king  who  promised  he  would  give  his 
dancing  daughter  what  she  wanted;  and  when  she  said  promptly,  "I  want  Uie  heed 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,''  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  that  treaty,  but  he 
thought  he  must  keep  it.  But  that  promise  would  have  been  better  broken  than 
kept.  80  if  this  nation  has  made  a  promise  which  keeps  it  from  performing  its 
paramount  duty,  this  fundamental  and  paramount  duty  must  take  precedence. 

It  is  the  right  of  any  nation  to  ^ive  notice  that  a  treatv  is  abrogated,  and  thst  it 
will  live  up  to  it  no  longer.  That  is  a  recognized  principle.  If  the  Civilised  Tribes 
are  a  foreign  nation  and  we  have  made  a  treaty  with  them  which  prevents  onr  ful- 
filling our  national  obligations,  we  have  a  right  to  give  notice  that  we  abrogate  thai 
treaty.  If  they  are  not  a  foreign  nation,  11'  they  are  part  of  our  nation,  then  tbs 
treaty  is  a  law  of  the  United  States  extending  over  them,  and  we  have  the  right  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  abrogate  thftt  law  if  it  is  working  practical  iigustice,  and  to  proride 
such  new  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  people  in  that  Territory.  If  timers 
be  a  great  territory  under  the  flag  of  the  nation,  belonging  to  the  nation,  in  which  a 
man  can  not  advocate  allotment  of  territory  without  l^ing  muzzled,  withoat  stejid- 
ing  where  "  the  lightning  shines  behind  a  tree,''  it  is  a  disgrace  to  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  our  first  duty  is  to  blot  out  that  disgrace. 

Now  the  questions  come  up:  How  will  you  abolish  the  reeervationf  How  will 
you  organize  your  school  system  so  that  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  system  f  How  will  you  annul  these  contracts  with  the  churcJieB  so  aa  to 
do  the  least  ii\Justice  and  wrong  f  How  will  you  right  the  wrongs  inflicted  npon 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  f  How  will  you  accomplish  all  thisf  These  are  questions 
for  the  greatest  administrative  skill,  and  they  are  not  questions  for  Uiis  conference 
to  decide.  These  matters  must  be  left  to  such  light  and  guidance  as  come  to  the 
Commissioner,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Administration,  and  to  Coo- 

gross.  When  you  have  done  wrong  it  is  never  easy  to  tnm  round  and  do  right. 
epentance  is  always  hard,  and  you  can  not  usu^y  repent  without  hurting  yoor- 
selves  and  hurting  somebody  else.  But  we  have  done  wrong,  and  onr  first  dntj  is 
to  repent  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance,  cost  what  it  may. 

« 

ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  DAWES. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  at  many  features  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  to-day,  about  the  best  means  of  making  the  Indians  s^f-supportinff 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Every  speaker  has  had  a  method  of  his  own,  and 
what  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  is  tnat  his  is  the  best  method,  only  let  him  not 
think  that  his  is  the  only  method.  Of  all  our  methods  there  will  be  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  the  work  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  what 
the  purpose  is,  and  what  the  end  is.  citizenship  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not 
of  any  particular  locality ;  not  to  lead  the  Indian  to  get  along  as  he  can  upon  the 
old  reservation,  the  fence  of  which  has  been  taken  down ;  not  to  confine  our  opera- 
tions to  bringing  him  un  there  and  keeping  him  isolated  and  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  01  the  Unitea  States,  just  as  if  the  fence  were  still  up.  As  I  look  back  I 
can  see  that  a  great  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  one  of  those  was  in  believ- 
ing  that  you  could  civUize  the  Indian  by  isolating  him. 

The  ^eat  mistake  in  the  beginning  Ui  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  attempt  of 
the  United  States  to  isolate  those  five  tribes,  to  keep  the  white  men  away  from  tneiii« 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  white  man.  The  end  will  be  accomplished  most  eflfeo- 
tnallv  when  you  bring  the  Indian,  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  into  contact  with 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States.    Every  eti'ort  at  keeping  him  away  retards  the 

Erogress.    Civilization  is  not  taught  by  books,  it  is  not  a  fixed  science;  it  is  takes 
y  absorption. 

My  associate  has  already  spoken  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Indian  Terrir 
tory,  and  I  need  only  allude  to  it. 
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A  committee  of  the  Senate  went  down  to  that  Territory  last  spring  while  we  were 
there,  and  came  back  and  made  a  report  that  onght  to  have  awakened  the  serioae 
Attention  of  both  Uonses  of  Congress.  They  never  dreamed  of  snch  a  state  of  things, 
they  said.  I  never  dreamed  of  it.  I  believed  that  these  Indians  were  set  apart,  away 
f^om  all  white  civilization,  and  were  permitted  to  work  out  a  civilization  of  their 
own.  The  white  people  were  to  be  kept  ont.  That  was  all  on  paper.  So  it  may  still 
seem  to  the  man  who  goes  through  on  the  railroad,  or  to  the  newspaper  man  who 
goes  down  to  TahleqnsSi  or  Muscogee,  and  then  goes  back  to  Philadelphia  and  writes 
an  account  of  it.  It  appears  on  the  surface  as  if  they  had  a  civilzation  of  a  rare  char- 
acter.   But  the  truth  has  not  half  been  told. 

Captain  Pratt,  who  has  lived  there:  Captain  Wotherspoon,  who  has  been  there; 
other  officers  of  the  Army  whose  duty  nas  stationed  them  there,  agree  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  this  commission  has  given  of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  say, 
We  have  not  told  the  half  of  it.  My  fHend,  Dr.  Abbott,  has  been  elaborating  the 
argument  that,  though  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  leave  it  so,  yet,  because  it  is  a 
bfl^  treaty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  break  it.  That  is  true  of  a  bad  treaty,  if  we  can 
make  compensation.  We  are  bound  by  no  treaty  to  leave  things  as  they  are  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  leave  them  so  an  hour,  and  never 
agreed  to.  But  the  highest  obligation  resting  upon  this  Government  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  condition  of  things.  What  did  we  bind  ourselves  to  doT  We 
bound  ourselves  to  put  these  people  upon  a  tract  of  land  and  keep  them  there  all  by 
themselves,  and  keep  everybody  else  off.  And  they  bound  themselves  to  hold  that 
land  for  the  common  nse  of  each  and  every  Indian,  so  that  each  and  every  Indian 
should  have  an  equal  common  share,  and  share  alike  in  every  acre  of  it.  They  went 
to  works  afterward  deliberately  and  broke  every  one  of  their  obligations^  and  we 
went  to  work  and  broke  every  one  of  ours.  There  is  not  an  executory  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  on  either  side  that  has  not  been  disregarded  and  broken.  They 
deliberately  invited  into  their  territory  250,000  white  men.  They  invited  railroads 
to  build  through  their  territory.  They  passed  a  law  that  a  white  man,  though  he 
have  no  other  motive  than  greed,  might  come  in  and  marry  an  Indian  woman  and 
become  an  Indian  himself.  And  we  stood  by  and  let  them  fill  up  their  territory  in 
this  and  other  like  ways.  They  have  brought  upon  themselves  such  a  condition  of 
things  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  we  insist 
upon  it  that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  But  they  turn  round  and  point  to  the  treaty 
neither  they  nor  we  have  kept.  They  would  cry  out  if  we  triea  to  drive  out  from 
tiie  territory  the  250,000  white  people  there. 

These  white  people  have  opened  channels  of  commerce  j  they  have  built  the  rail- 
roads, and  established  trades;  and  the  Indians  could  not  live  an  hour  without  these 
white  men.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  drive  them  out,  but  it  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  Indians.  Twenty  thousand  out  of  the  50,000  Indians  belong  to  the  class  of 
those  who  have  become  Indians  by  marriage  and  their  children,  and  they  have 
crowded  the  other  30,000  less  intelligent  out  of  their  inheritance,  so  that  they  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded  to-day.  Ton  can  hardly  find  a  full-blooded  Indian 
there  who  could  speak  the  English  language ;  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  full- 
bloods  who  do  not  live  just  as  they  did  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  went  there,  in 
their  tepees  and  huts,  speaking  their  own  language  to  each  other.  And  thus  they 
will  remain. 

Our  commission  has  been  there  and  has  coUected  information,  and  laid  this  con- 
dition of  thin^  before  the  Qovemment.  They  have  done  their  dutv  and  executed 
their  commission,  and  now  it  is  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Bay 
whether  murder  and  crime  shall  run  riot  through  this  territory,  whether  the  real 
Indian  shall  be  deprived  of  his  heritage,  whether  lives  and  property  shall  be  ren- 
dered unsafe,  whether  robberies  of  trains  and  stores  shall  be  everyday  occurrences, 
whether  witnesses  shall  be  shot  to  keep  them  out  of  the  court-house,  whether  these 
crimes  shall  go  on  unpunished  or  not. 

Suppose  there  was  one  county  in  northern  New  Tork  with  300,000  people,  consti- 
tuting an  independent  nation,  with  no  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  itself  over  them — an  iwperium  in  imperio.  How  long  would  such  a 
state  of  things  continuef  How  long  before  the  United  States  would  say,  ''This  must 
pass  away."  Yet  those  300,000  white  people  would  be  cultivated  citizens  like  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  ground.  But, 
suppose,  instead,  that  one- third  of  them  were  savages,  or  suppose,  if  not  savages, 
they  were  Indians  who  kuew  no  law  but  the  law  of  might.  And  then  suppose  that 
the  county  owned  the  land,  and  the  300,000  individual  residents  had  no  foothold  on 
the  soU.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  tolerated  an  hour 
in  the  United  States  f  That  is  the  condition  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  whenever 
the  question  comes  whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  they  derive  their  power, 
they  turn  round  and  say,  ''When  you  agreed  with  us  originally,  you  agreed  to  let 
us  alone."    And  so  we  say  to  them,  "You  agreed  to  keep  your  doors  shut;  you 
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agreed  to  legislate  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.''  I  hope  Dr.  AbhoH 
wiU  not  be  troubled  with  any  idea  of  treaty  obligation;  there  la  no  obllgaiioa 
resting  on  the  United  States  that  stands  in  tlie  way  of  taking  hold  of  this  people 
and  putting  them  upon  a  plane  common  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this  United 
States. 

The  real  Indians  are  living  in  abject  ignorance  and  degradation  upon  the  hiDsand 
mountains  of  that  country.  Ton  can  not  acquit  yourselves  by  turning  your  sttention 
to  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  on  the  reservations,  and  diacussing  the  queation 
whether  ^ou  will  have  your  schools  one  side  or  the^  other  of  the  reeervati^m  feaee, 
and  leaving  these  poor  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  do  not  know  enoneh  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  to  go  on  in  this  way  without  doing  aomewLnc 
to  prevent  the  wronss,  injustice,  and  crimes  that  exist  in  that  Territory.  I  conuneod 
this  last  Indian  work  to  you,  to  finish  it  up,  and  not  to  give  over  yonr  work  until 
every  poor  Indian  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  his  heritage,  and  be  made  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  reaolution  on  temperance  was  offered  by  Dr.  A.  I.  Church : 

Besolvedf  That  in  view  of  many  grievous  complaints  of  liquor  sellers,  invasion  of 
the  reservations,  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  thia  habitual  trespass  on  tiie 
laws  which  protect  our  wards,  and  we  demand  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  shall  see  that  these  laws  are  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced^  and  that 
the  weak  be  guarded  against  their  ruthless  destroyers. 

The  following  resolation  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton : 

B€9olved,  That  in  the  very  recent  and  sudden  death  of  President  Jamea  E.  Rhoiadi, 
and  of  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissianen, 
and  both  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  the  cause  of  Indian  civil < ration 
and  elevation  has  lost  helpers  of  exceptional  ability,  of  sreat  wisdom,  and  of  nnasual 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  of  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  Indians,  and  that  while  we  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  these  most  valued  friends  and 
associates  in  work,  we  shall  ever  be  inspired  by  the  memory  of  their  courage,  fidel* 
ity,  high  patriotism,  and  consecrated  Christian  character. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  second  the  resolution,  with  strong  appreciation  of  the  services  Professor  Paintsr 
has  rendered  to  the  country,  in  keeping  the  press  informed  in  respect  to  the  eondi- 
tion  of  affairs  among  the  Indians.  He  has  been  eyes  for  our  Indian  friends  and 
Indian  workers,  and  ne  has  seen  with  that  kind  of  clearness  which  belongs  to  the 
wholly  disinterested  nature.  Dr.  Rhoads  brought  to  the  Indian  problems,  when 
they  were  far  more  perplexing  than  now,  a  wonderful  clearness  of  judgment,  a  ran 
radicalism  of  principle  and  conservatism  of  method.  I  am  sure  those  who  remem- 
ber his  earlier  contributions  to  the  Mohonk  conferences,  when  we  were  not  all  of  ns 
agreed  even  on  the  fundamental  (questions,  will  now  agree  with  me  that  no  one  man 
rendered  greater  service  in  bringing  us  together,  not  by  any  method  of  oompromise, 
or  vague  indetermination,  or  double-phras^  sentences,  but  by  the  method  of  carry  kag 
down  the  discussion  to  fundamental  principles  and  making  these  clear  and  simple 
and  cogent  statements. 

Gen.  John  Eaton.  These  resolutions  express  my  own  deep  feeUng  as  respeetin^ 
both  of  these  gentlemen.  I  knew  President  Rhoads  especially  in  nis  edncationu 
work,  and  I  should  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  that  respect.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  with  especial  referenoe  to  Professor  Painter.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
knew  the  situation  of  the  Indian  question  when  he  first  came  here  and  began  to 
present  the  initial  point  of  voluntary  outside  influence  against  Conj^pressional  senti- 
ment and  against  Congressional  action.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  places  thmt  I 
ever  saw  a  man  put  in.  He  had  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  it  so  happened  that  hs 
oame  very  frequently  to  my  office.  I  presume,  in  a  number  of  years  he  never  finally 
decided  upon  his  course  of  action  on  any  dubious  point  without  ooming  to  the  office. 
It  was  outside  my  personal  work,  and  it  was  a  confidential  personal  relation;  but  it 
was  delightful  to  me  to  see  the  ndelity  of  the  man,  and  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  man.  How  many  times  he  was  assailed,  but  with  what  steadiness  of  purpose, 
what  care  of  all  interests  committed  to  him,  he  stood  firmly  for  the  Indian  accorainc 
to  the  best  wisdom  of  the  time.  He  had  my  most  hearty  approvaL  Rarely  bavel 
seen  a  man  so  wise,  so  patient,  so  faithful,  so  unerring. 

Dr.  Church.  I  want  to  speak  a  word  of  Mr.  Pain&.  As  a  pastor  in  the  same 
town  with  me,  he  went  through  very  trying  experiences.  He  took  a  poor  society. 
without  shelter  or  home,  and  at  the  risk  of  nis  own  health  and  by  his-permnai 
exertions  left  a  new,  beautiful  church,  and  a  united  and  strong  socie^.  He  was  a 
capable  man,  a  faithful  and  efficient  pastor. 

President  Gates.  Nothing  but  an  appreciation  of  the  shortness  of  time  could 
restrain  me  from  saying  a  few  words  in  memory  of  these  dear  friends.  But  I  do 
think  you  will  want  to  hear  one  who  stood  nearest  to  Professor  Painter— General 
Whittlesey:  and  >  want  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word. 

General  Widttlesst.  It  will  be  only  a  word.    Of  Dr.  Rhoads  I  will  only  ssy 
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that  in  tb^  early  seBsionB  of  this  oonference  we  relied  upon  him  almost  more  than 
npoa  ny  other  man  to  formulate  the  resolutions  based  upon  our  investigations  and 
mcussions  here.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  views,  sound  Judgment,  and  earnest 
Christian  spirit,  and  we  always  loved  to  hear  him  speak,  and  always  read  witli 
interest  whatever  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  Indian. 

Of  Mr.  Painter,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself.  He  has  been  with  me,  sit- 
ting  by  my  side  in  the  same  office,  for  years,  and  I  have  been  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  him  with  regard  to  all  matters  of  legislation  which  we  were  urging.  He 
has  been  my  adviser  and  helper,  and  has  grown  of  late  years  very  much  in  my  esti- 
mation as  a  man  of  experience  in  the  work.  The  arrow  has  fallen  so  closely  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  anytliing  further  about  him.  An  earnest,  faith- 
ful worker,  loving  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  done 
such  good  service  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  Indian  Bights  Associa- 
tion to  find  a  man  adequate  to  fill  his  place. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Mansur.  Having  served  six  years  on  Congressional  committees,  and 
having  been  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Indian  Ugislation.  I  know  that  no 
name  was  ever  so  potent  or  quoted  so  often  by  members  of  Congressional  committees 
as  the  name  of  Mr.  Painter.    He  exercised  a  ^eat  influence  in  that  way. 

President  Gates.  Mr.  Painter  was  a  Virginian  by  birth:  his  brothers  were  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  educated  at  Williamstown.  x ou  know  something  of  his 
connection  with  Fisk  University.  He  gave  his  heart  to  the  work  for  the  inferior 
races,  and  became  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it.  No  one  foUowed  out  the  prin- 
ciples more  thoroughly  than  he  did,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  always  impressed 
you.  He  learned  to  restrain  his  natural  violence  of  temper  until  it  became  a  spring 
of  action.  He  cultivated  courtesy  in  dealing  with  obstinate  men.  He  was  perpet- 
ually active  for  good.  There  was  a  depth  of  Christian  principle  in  his  work.  Yon 
had  to  Imow  the  man  well  to  understand  him. 

It  is  not  lost  time  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  such  men.  In  hours  of  discourage- 
ment we  need  the  help  of  their  memory.  I  have  never  seen  a  dark  day  in  this  reform 
when  the  memory  of  the  unfailing  patience  and  kindly  temper  of  General  Fisk  has 
not  come  to  help  me ;  and  so  the  memory  of  these  men  must  help  ui  to  carry  on  their 
work  which  we  must  take  up. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bradford,  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  rather  sorry  when  Mr.  Painter 
left  the  ministry  to  go  into  any  other  work.  He  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  I 
ever  heard.  When  I  had  charge  of  a  school  of  700  or  800  children,  he  came  and 
talked  to  my  pupils,  and  was  aole  to  do  what  very  few  people  can  do,  speak  with 
acceptability  to  the  children.    He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  in  that  way. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  farther  voted  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  friends  of  President  Rhoads  and  of  Professor  Painter. 

A^oumed  at  10.40  p.  m. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  C0MMI8SIS0NER3  ALT  TES 
TWELFTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Wedmbspat,  October  IO9  Z894. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  began  at  tbe 
Lake  Mohonk  Honse,  Ulster  Coonty,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  October  10,  1894,  at  10 
o'cloek  in  the  morning. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  K.  SmUey,  the  host,  at  whose  fnritatice 
all  the  members  were  assembled.  '^  It  is,''  said  Mr.  Sniiley,  "a  great  satisfiMtioQ  to 
see  so  many  of  yon  here,  two  hnndred  who  have  come  expressly  to  attend  this  eon- 
ference,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  already  in  the  house  whom  we  sliall 
count  as  members  of  the  conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  manjr  men  and  wonen 
here  who  are  veterans  in  the  service,  who  have  been  identified  with  it  firom  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  have  seen  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  oondition  of  the  faidians^ 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  see  so  many  new  and  earnest  men  and  women  coming  up  here  to 
help  us  solve  this  great  Indian  problem.  It  is  my  jg^reat  desire,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  yours,  to  do  something  that  shall  help  the  Ind&ns  in  the  future.  My  object  io 
calling  you  together  is  that  we  may  get  a  variety  of  views.  All  the  views  thmt 
are  presented  are  to  be  discussed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  oonferenoe  we  shall  try  to 
arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  which  shall  be  unanimously  adopted.  We  haT« 
accomplished  this  in  great  measure  in  past  years,  and  I  hope  this  year  will  prove  no 
exception.    I  adve  you  all  a  hearty  welcome.^' 

Mr.  Smiley  then  nominated  Hon.  Merrill  £.  Gates  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Gates  was  unanimously  elected,  and  in  accepting  the  chair,  spoke  as  fiillows: 

President's  Address. 

[By  Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.] 

Ladies  akd  Gbntlemem  :  Political  science  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
absolute  authority  to  any  monarch,  even  though  he  should  be  veiy  good  and  very 
wise— dangerous  to  let  him  manage  everything  to  suit  himself.  If r.  Smiley  haisa 
way  of  arranging  everything  here  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  sway  is  an  approach  to 
that  dangerously  attractive  rule  of  the  benevolent  autocrat  which,  for  the  most  part, 
lulls  into  placid  acquiescence  the  well-pleased  subjects.  But  now  and  then  ne  is 
impelled  to  do  an  arbitrary  and  unwise  thine  (like  putting  me  into  this  chair)  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  not  Wise  to  trust  always  to  an  absolute  monarch,  however  good 
his  intentions  may  be.  You  bear  his  arbitrary  selection  as  well  as  yon  oan  when  be 
thus  reminds  you  of  his  autocratic  power;  and  I  thank  yon  that  yon  so  generously 
help  me  to  ''make  the  best  of  it.'' 

PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  YET  ATTAINMENT. 

I  know  that  we  have  all  been  touched  and  have  been  prepared  for  our  wotk 
together  by  the  worship  of  the  morning  and  by  the  words  of  our  host.  Thi«  has 
never  been  simply  a  pleasure  excursion  which  has  brought  ns  to  the  summit  of 
Mohonk,  although  we  nave  found  so  much  pleasure  here,  and  have  been  reminded  of 
a  plirase  of  quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller:  "We  serve  not  a  God  so  severe  but  that  be 
alloweth  us  sauce  to  our  meat,  and  recreation  with  our  vocation.''  Earnest  purpose 
and  high  endeavor  have  characterized  our  meetings,  even  in  the  fairest  weather  and 
the  pleasantest  social  surroundings.  When  we  have  met  in  the  most  glorious  aatomn 
weather,  with  the  sun  shining,  we  have  rejoiced.  And  this  morning,  as  the  storm 
rages  and  the  rain  pours,  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  out  of  the 
depths  of  London  fog  and  gloom,  to  Emerson,  over  seas.  He  says  that  he  is  terribly 
depressed,  that  for  days  the  bleakest  of  winds  has  been  blowing  thick  clouds  about 
him  j  but  in  thought  he  rises  above  all  the  gloom,  and  says,  ''fiemember,  only  a  mile 
straight  up,  and  it  is  clear,  eternal  blue  all  the  year  round*''  Scs  whatever  difflcultic 
and  doubts  may  overlie  this  Indian  problem,  as  the  storm-dond  lies  over  ns  ~ ' 
1088 
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ingf  we  know  that  if  we  lift  np  our  eyes  to  the  unchanp^ing  principles  which  always 
govern,  the  pnrey  clear  sunshine  of  God's  truth  is  always  there,  nuoloaded ;  and 
nom  the  Aathor  of  Truth  a  light,  a  heat,  a  drawing  power,  ray  out  and  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  which  hold  all  human  affairs  subject  to  divine  order,  and  all 
the  spheres  of  heaven  in  place.  As  friends  of  Justice  and  of  Christianization  for  the 
Indians,  we  are  on  the  right  side.  And  perhaps  we  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
these  last  ten  years  as  it  Ib  well  for  us  to  make.  If  we  believed  tiiat  this  work  was 
easy,  that  we  could  right  all  wrongs  and  accomplish  all  needed  reforms  by  simply 
meeting  here,  ei^oving  our  philanthropic  "strawberries  and  whipped  cream,'' we 
should  not  be  fitted  to  do  the  work  required  of  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Much  that  is 
bard  remains  to  be  done,  and  ought  soon  to  be  begun.  But  there  is  progress  enough 
to  keep  us  in  good  courage. 

•'THE  UNWEABIKD,  UNOSTENTATIOUS,  INGLORIOUS  STRUGGLE.'' 

When  Lecky,  the  historian  of  European  Morals,  wished  to  single  out  for  record 
"the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in*  the  history  of  natious,"  he 
names  among  them,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rare,  the  "unwearied, 
unostentatious,  and iuclorious  struggle  against  slavery"  which  has  been  waged  by 
the  men  and  women  oi  our  blood  tnrough  the  centuries.  We  have  seen  something 
of  that  crusade,  "unostentatious,  unwearied,"  and  for  a  long  time  "inglorious": 
and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  after-results  of  slavery,  though  we  nave  still 
much  to  account  for  with  the  race  so  long  enslaved  in  America  before  we  can  hope 
to  regard  our  long  account  with  them  as  settled.  And  so  great  is  the  number  of  our 
negro  fellow-citizens,  the  seven  millions  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  helpful  service, 
that  when  we  meet  here  to  deliberate  about  the  welfare  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Indians,  our  work  sometimes  seems  lacking  in  the  sense  of  importance  which  attends 
upon  planning  for  large  numbers.  Whilelt  is  true  that,  recKoned  numerically,  the 
interests  for  which  we  work  here  do  not  concern  millions  of  people,  yet  we  need  to 
be  reminded  that  if  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  were  overtaken  by  a 
oonflaeration,  or  by  any  great  calamity  which  left  its  oitisens  in  need  of  help,  how 
quickly  we  should  respond  to  appeals  for  aid  I  And  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Indians  do  not  need  to  be  set  anart  in  a  citv  by  themselves  to  convince  ns  that  there 
are  enough  of  them,  and  that  tney  are  needy  enoujg^h,  to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  A 
passion  for  finding  out  what  we  can  do  to  help  this  or  that  class  amone  nsnas  grown 
up  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  x>eople.  Many  of  you  remember  that  bright  ^oung 
English  woman  who,  five  or  six  years  ago,  came  to  this  country  on  a  special  mission. 
She  had  found  out  that  our  telegraph  messenger  boys  had  no  society  for  disseminating 
rlie  gospel  among  them,  and  she  had  come  from  London  to  undertake  the  especiiJ 
work  of  forming  such  a  mission. 

Often  contiguity  in  a  city,  the  bond  of  neighborhood  association,  indicates  for  ns 
those  whom  we  are  under  especial  obligation  to  help.  But  who  is  the  Indian's 
neighbor  f  Where  is  the  community  which  from  motives  of  contiguity  willbe  inter- 
ested in  himf  With  what  kind  of  men  is  he  thrown  into  association,  when  his 
"white  neighbors"  are  his  associates  f  The  answer  to  these  questions  yon  all  know. 
The  Indians  are  the  most  Mendless  race  amon^  ns,  and  they  have  not  even  that 
great  compensating  gain  which  the  God  of  infinite  Justice  and  mercy  has  given  to 
the  recently  enslaved  negro  race.  The  negro,  as  a  result  of  slavery,  knows  how  to 
labor.  This  is  one  good  result  among  many  bad  results  of  generations  of  unrequited 
toil  in  slavery.  The  inherited  capacity  for  steady  industry  is  the  better  side  of  the 
results  of  slavery.  Subjected  to  tne  hard  tasks  of  the  plantation,  the  slave  and  his 
descendants,  as  an  "  advantage  of  their  disadvantages,"  at  least  know  how  to  toil. 
All  this  discipline  of  toil  has  been  denied  to  the  "people  of  the  restless  foot  and  the 
wandering  eye,"  as  our  beloved  missionary,  Bishop  Whipple,  has  called  the  Indians. 
The  riffht  arm  has  never  been  taught  to  labor.  They  must  be  saved  from  their  own 
love  of  idleness.  The  Indians  are  still  the  slaves  of  that  liberty,  uncontrolled  by 
law,  which  ruins  and  enslaves  those  who  fancy  themselves  free  to  follow  their  lowest 
desires.  We  ought  to  feel,  we  do  feel,  a  chivalrous  desire  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. And  the  hope  that  we  can  be  of  help  to  them,  though  they  be  comparatively 
few  in  number,  may  well  bind  us  to  one  another  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  comrade- 
ship in  service.  I  like  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Howells  were  indeed  conduotiuj;  his 
amiable  "Visitor  from  Altruria"  through  our  country,  and  were  to  bring  him  to 
Mohonk  this  week,  his  benevolent  and  other  worldly  visitor  would  feel  himself  very 
much  at  home  among  us  here,  as  truly  at  home  as  in  any  unselfish  gathering  to 
which  he  could  be  introduced. 

PROGRESS  WITHIN  TEN  YSAB8, 

Some  things  in  the  past  we  may  review  with  pleasure.  It  is  ten  jtwn  slnoe  I  flnt 
attended  one  of  these  conferences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  how  mooh  has  beeft 
accomplished  since  that  time. 
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THB  TRIBAL  RELATION  18  RBFLA.OBD  BT  THE  FAMILT  RBLATIOV. 


At  that  meeting,  when  any  one  of  ns  dared  to  say  that  the  tribal  relation  ahooM 
be  broken  up.  there  were  those  who  declared,  ahnost  "with  tears,''  that  we  had  no 
right  to  tonch  that  sacred  relation;  that  this  tribal  tie  was  peculiar  to  tlie  Tndianii 
was  their  distingoishing  mark,  their  birthright^  and  that  we  had  xu>  right  to  force 
upon  them  our  American  ideas  of  the  famuy  and  the  state.  Then  we  be«n  to 
compare  views;  and  by  yirtae  of  those  qualities  which  Kidd  in  his  Social  Erolataoa 
reminds  ns  are  those  that  carry  man  beyond  and  above  his  brother  animals — by 
virtue  of  our  capacity  to  modify  our  instincts  and  our  habits  by  reason,  and  to  act 
at  once  socially  and  rationallv — we  were  able  to  exchange  views  and  to  arrrre  st 
truth,  until  now  yon  can  not  nnd  any  one  who  will  defend  the  maintain ani»a  of  Ihs 
tribal  relation. 

THB  RBSXBYATIOK  8T8TBM  IS  DOOMBD. 

When  some  of  nt  who  were  thought  to  be  fanatics  began  to  say  that  the  renrv»> 
tion  must  be  broken  up,  many  others  said :  "No  I  By  sacred  trea^  stipnlations  we 
must  keep  tibie  reservations  intact  forever."  But  a  careful  study  of  the  anbjeot 
showed  us  that  no  people  could  acquire  a  national  right  in  the  soil,  in  any  proper 
sense,  whose  claim  was  based  merely  on  roving  over  the  country  to  hunt  and  fiah. 
rnie  conviction  deepened  that  the  changes  asked  for  were  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  we  might  safely  modify  the  treaties  if  we  did  so  in  the  spirit  of 
Just  ana  Idnd  regard  for  their  best  interests.  All  now  see  that  the  reservation  is  aa 
unmitigated  eviL  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  mitigate  its  evila.  It  must  go.  It  is 
going. 

THB  fiEVBRALTT  BILL  IS  IN  OPBRATIOX. 

You  remember  our  first  efforts  to  secure  a  bill  giving  land  in  severalty  to  IndibBs, 
and  how  hopelessly  improbable  seemed  its  passage  bv  Congress.  Yet  for  a  long  time, 
now,  this  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  books.  The  important  question  to-day  is 
whether  it  is  not  being  applied  too  rapidly,  and  in  certain  tribes  with  too  little  reel 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Many  fear  that  in  some  reservations  it  ia  not 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  that  is  considered,  but  the  interests  of  the  white  men 
who  want  the  land.  Senator  Dawes,  who  drafted  that  bill  and  carried  it  tiirongh  Con- 
gress, warns  us  that  we  mav  be  in  danger  of  going  too  fast.  At  these  seasions, 
through  our  workers  from  the  field,  we  hoi>e  to  learn  what  are  the  weak  points  in 
the  law  and  the  dangers  in  its  execution.  But  the  idea  that  seemed  ao  hopeleea  ten 
years  ago,  to  give  a  home  to  every  Indian  family,  has  passed  into  the  laws  of  the 
hmd,  because  men  and  women  have  applied  themselves  to  educatinjE^  the  oonscienes 
of  the  people.  Friends  who  gather  here  have  been  in  position  to  disseminate  ideaS| 
to  influence  and  control  public  opinion  upon  this  ouesnon. 

We  owe  much  to  the  weekly  roligious  press,  which  hss  advocated  ^eoe  viewB, 
and  not  only  to  the  religious  press,  but  to  the  secular  press,  especially  to  the  joomais 
which  have  been  represented  at  Mohonk,  and  to  those  which  have  indorsed  or  have 
helpfully  criticised  our  views. 

WB  HAVB  SCHOOLS  FOR  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  THB  nn>IAK  GHILDBBN. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  at  one  of  our  Washington  conferences  we  were  draft- 
ing the  platform,  I  remember  proposing  that  we  incorporate  a  request  to  Congress 
to  provide  immediately  a  system  of  schools  for  the  Indians  at  the  Govemmeot^ 
expense,  adequate  to  teach  all  the  Indian  children  and  youth.  When  this  proposed 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  conference,  many  said:  ''Let  us  not  embody  la 
the  platform  a  request  which  may  be  called  Quixotic.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  that  we 
should  have  for  many  years  schools  enough  for  all  the  Indian  children.  Do  not  ask 
for  anything  so  impracticable,  or  Congress  will  do  nothing."  Nevertheless,  we  did 
ask  for  such  a  system.  And  now  mucm  nearer  we  have  already  come  to  attainisf 
such  a  system  tban  we  dared  to  hope  would  be  possible  within  a  few  yean!  We 
actuaUy  have  school  accommodations  now  provided,  I  suppose,  for  fnlly  two-thirdi 
of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age.    Is  that  a  correct  statement,  Dr.  Dorohesterf 

Dr.  DoRCHBSTBB  (ez  superintendent  of  Indian  schools).   Jnst  about  two-tiiirda. 

BBTTBR  STILL,  OBT  INDIAN  OHILDBBN  INTO  OUB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STBTBli:. 

President  Gates.  And  we  all  hope  that  school  accommodations  will  be  at  ones 
provided  for  the  remaining  third.  But  what  we  desire,  as  a  better  thing  than  the  pro- 
vision  of  additional  schools  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  is  the  placing  of  the  Inmaa 
children  and  youth  in  the  public  school  system  of  our  States  and  Territories,  either 
In  the  West  or  in  the  Eaat.    To  have  a  onifonn  school  system^extend  over  the  vfaUt 
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children  and  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  and  Territories  which  contain  Indian 
reservations  is  the  oblect  for  which  we  should  strive.  To  provide  in  some  way  (by 
a  proper  use  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians)  for  the  necessary  expenses  for 
h&hways,  schools,  and  courts  of  iustice  for  those  reservations  where  IncUans  have 
ti£en  land  in  severalty  is  a  pracncal  measure  which  this  conference  should  strongly 
advocate.  One  system  of  law  and  courts,  one  system  of  public  schools,  for  the 
white  citizens  and  the  red  citizens  of  these  States  is  the  end  at  which  we  should  aim. 

▲  VANISHING  POUCY  IS  WHAT  WE  WANT  FOR  THB  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  distinctive  Indian  policy  of  any  kind.  We  want 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  special  legislation  and  special  administration  for 
Indians. 

As  we  have  compared  views  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  always  welcoming  the 
clearest  expression  of  diverging  views,  three  stubborn  facts  have  come  to  the  front 
i^gain  and  again. 

THB  AGENT  MAKES  OB  MABS  THB    RESERVATION— CHANGES  FOB  POLITICAL   AND 

PARTISAN  REASONS  ARE  A  CURSE* 


problem.  We  hope  that  within  a  few  years  reservation  and  agent  may 
things  of  the  past.  But  for  the  present,  with  several  tribes,  the  agent  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Under  our  present  laws  for  reservation  life  we  find  that  wherever 
we  have  a  good  agent,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  moral  power  and  of  experience,  we 
begin  to  see  prosperity,  progress,  and  hope  on  the  reservation,  whatever  the  past 
life  there  may  have  been.  And  wherever  and  whenever  at  a  given  agency  the  posi- 
tion of  agent  is  filled  by  a  weak  man,  a  wicked  man,  or  an  incompetent  partisan,  a 
miserable  henchman,  the  creature  of  the  spoils  system,  at  that  reservation,  however 
promising  the  progress  may  have  been  before  his  advent,  we  find  that  a  hoi>eless 
state  of  affairs  at  once  ensues.  What  had  been  gained  is  speedily  lost.  In  the  place 
of  progress  and  hopefulness  we  have  discontent,  despair,  and  a  relapse  into  savagery, 
if  not  lawless  acts  of  outrage. 

It  is  more  evident  with  each  year  of  experience  that  the  lack  of  a  systematio 
application  of  the  approved  principles  of  civil  service  reform  is  the  great  lack  of 
our  agency  system.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  first  administration,  comes  into 
o£Bce  with  promises  of  reform.  Yet,  out  of  sixty-two  or  three  agents,  he  displaces 
all  bnt  three,  and  in  most  cases  appoints  men  of  less  experience,  and  frequently  of 
no  character.  Of  course,  the  work  goes  backward.  President  Harrison  succeeds 
him  with  the  same  assurances  of  interest  in  the  Indians,  and  the  same  promises  of 
reform.  Yet  he  makes  exactly  the  same  record,  displacing  all  but  three  or  four  of 
the  Indian  agents  during  his  term  of  o£Qce.  It  seems  as  if  Providence,  by  this  exact 
balancing  of  the  number  of  displacements  for  political  reasons,  for  what  seem  to  be 
partisan  reasons,  under  these  two  administrations,  one  of  each  party,  had  purposely 
arranged  matters  so  as  to  enable  all  who  believe  in  civil  service  reform  to  express 
themselves  with  utter  freedom  concerning  this  matter  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  partisan  bias !  We  find  that  this  accursed  spoils  system  overturns  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  progress  on  the  reservations.  No  sooner  is  a  prom- 
ising state  of  affairs  secured  under  a  wise  agent  than  his  displacement  by  a  new  and 
inexperienced  man  extinguishes  hope  and  stops  progress. 

How  are  we  goin^  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  f  Let  us  not  forget  to  recog- 
nize the  great  service  which  President  Harrison  did  to  the  cause  by  extending  oivu- 
service  regulations  so  as  to  cover  a  large  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Indian 
service.  And  let  us  not  fbrget  that  President  Cleveland,  since  he  began  his  second 
administration,  has  done  us  great  service  by  still  further  extending  these  regulations. 
But,  after  all,  the  lu^ent  is  the  pivotal  point  on  each  reservation.  And  because  agents 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate," it  is  sometimes  said  that  we  can  not  get  the  agents  under  civil-service  regula- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  at  Washington  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  rescue  from  the  grip  of  the  spoilsmen  any  appointments  upon  which  Senators 
or  Representatives  have  succeeded  in  laying  their  hands  to  make  of  them  personal  per- 
quisites or  party  capitaL  Miss  Sparhawk  has  recently  written  a  story  which  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  manuscript,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  and 
I  trust  may  have  a  wide  circulation.  She  calls  the  story  Senator  Intrigue  and 
Inspector  Noseby.  The  dramatic  scenes  in  which  she  presents  the  evils  that  attend 
the  displacement  of  the  good  agent  by  the  bad  are  not  overdrawn,  but  can  be  dupli« 
cated,  in  fact,  at  reservation  ailer  reservation.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  worn 
this  conference  such  a  deliverance  of  public  opinion  as  shall  lay  most  emphatically 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  daty  to  make  no  changes  in  Indian 
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agents  except  where  a  change  is  necessary  in  order  to  pntont  inefficient  and  morally 
bad  agents ;  and  then  to  appoint  to  yacancies  so  made  only  men  of  approred  fitnr— 
for  the  woric,  and  to  appoint  them  nnder  the  principles  and  in  accord anoe  with  tlw 
spirit  of  that  pivil- service  reform  which  he  lumself  has  so  strongly  favored.  If  ihm 
I^esident  of  the  United  States  will  announce  that  hereafter  he  will  not  appoint  say 
man  to  an  Indian  agency  unless  that  man  has  first  been  recommended  by  a  oo&> 
partisan  commission  whom  the  President  might  name  (either  the  United  Statea 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or,  better  still,  a  nonpartisan  committee  of 
experienced  friends  of  the  Indians),  he  would  do  more  to  forward  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians  and  their  fitness  for  citizenship  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  othsr 
one  act  which  is  now  within  his  power  to  perform. 

A  GRADUAL  PROCESS  OF  THOROUGH  XDUCATION. 

2.  The  second  fact  which  appears  with  increasing  clearness  from  year  to  year  is 
that  the  reform  we  seek  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  education.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  reform  that  we  have  <;ertain  lavs 
enacted.  The  most  important  of  these  needed  laws  are  already  upon  our  statute 
books.  But  no  law  can  make  a  bad  man  good  or  a  savage  man  civilized.  We  hope 
to  do  in  a  generation  or  two  for  the  Indians,  by  education  and  christian izatioHf 
what  a  slow  process  of  social  evolution,  if  left  to  itself,  would  take  centuries  t» 
accomplish.  Many  of  us  remember  that  when  President  MoCoeh,  of  Princeton,  at 
our  conference  two  or  three  years  ago,  read  to  us  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this 
subject  he  bes^an  by  saying  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  this  qneatioa  be^uiae  he 
was  descended  from  a  tribe  of  men,  the  wild  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  but  a 
few  generations  ago  wore  nearly  as  much  paint  and  as  little  clothing  aa  the  Indian 
tribes  which  interest  us  here;  and  he  had  felt  that  what  had  been  done  for  his  own 
people  by  Christian  missions  and  schools  b^  like  means  he  could  accomplish  for  tliis 
inferior  race,  so  long  the  "wards  of  the  United  States.'' 

We  are  attempting  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time.  Our  hope  liee  In  a  gen- 
eral and  thorough  system  of  education — of  education  for  the  hand  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  for  the  head.  Such  a  work  of  education  takes  time  and  calls  for  paticsee. 
It  demands  a  weil-defined  and  an  adequate  policy. 

SHOULD  NOT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  BB  UNDER  THB  COHBflSSIONSR  OF  XDUGATIONf 

And,  when  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  Indian  schools  a  competent  and 
strong  man  who  is  equal  to  laying  down  and  carrying  out  such  a  system,  it  should 
be  made  impossible  for  petty  departmental  clerks  and  political  spoilsmen  to  fetter 
and  cripple  him  at  everv  point  and  to  ruin  his  plans.  We  should  have  repreeented 
here  a  sufficient  strength  of  public  opinion  to  enable  us  to  secure  a  law  that  wonld 
make  impossible  such  ruinous  interference  with  our  Indian  schools.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  direction  of  our  Indian  schools  aa 
far  as  possible  independent  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  business  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  is  concerned  so  largely  with  the  land  problem  and  with 
the  receipt  and  expenditures  of  monevs  for  Indian  lands  and  "  Indian  claims''  that^ 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  at  that  Bureau  such  attention  as  it 
necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  fit 
the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Is  it  not  practicable;  to  consider  the  queetiom  whether, 
following  the  precedent  already  made  with  schools  in  Alaska,  the  management  of 
the  Indian  scnools  under  the  superintendent  appointed  for  the  purpose  mifi^ht  bs 
made  more  independent,  and  might  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  £daca- 
tion  at  Washington  rather  than  to  tne  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  f  In  this 
way  the  best  interests  of  education  would  be  more  directly  and  constantly  oob- 
sidered^  and  the  interest  of  the  schools  be  separated  as  fax  as  possible  firom  too  coo- 
sideration  of  other  phases  of  Indian  affairs. 

FOR  THK  BEST  RESULTS  NO  OTHER  POWER  THAN  THE  LOVB  OF  CHRIST  WHJ.  SUFFIOL 

8.  As  we  come  close  to  this  problem  of  education  for  the  Indians  we  are  forced  to 
see,  as  we  are  in  all  systems  of  education,  the  value  of  the  individual  life,  of  the 
individual  soul.  Wo  come  close  enough  to  the  lives  of  Indians  to  learn  to  valas 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  one  by  one.  And  the  conviction  grows  npon  na 
that,  to  transform  these  savage  lives  into  the  well-ordered  lives  of  American  eitireos, 
we  need  the  mightiest  force  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  ^e  individual  lilk 
There  is  but  one  force  in  the  universe  which  is  sufficient  for  tiiese  needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  mightiest  motive  power  which  can  work  npon  tiie  lift  of 
teacher  and  students  in  any  system  of  education,  this  whole  work  takes  on  a  nobkr 
aspect.  If  the  rescue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Indians  from  savafferr  be  loolcad 
at  merely  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  and  were  only  to  be  judged  by  th* 
economic  value  of  the  results  secured,  we  might  after  all  be  driven  to  eonftaa  tbat. 
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w  the  weaker  race,  the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  eztiDgaished  In  onr  American  life 
within  the  next  few  generations,  are  not  strong  euonsh  to  hold  their  own  in  that 
■trnffgle.  the  outcome  of  which  is  **  the  surviTal  of  the  fittest.''  If  we  look  at  work 
for  the  Indians  simply  iVom  the  point  of  view  of  the  partisan  politician,  perhMM 
there  are  not  Totes  enough  to  be  secured  by  working  for  their  citizenship  to  maK6 
it  an  object  from  that  point  of  view  to  undertake  the  task  of  fitting  them  for 
citizenship. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  Indians,  whom  our  teachers  learn  to  know  and  to  love,  one 
by  one;  when  we  remember  the  value  of  one  human  life  and  what  our  King  has  said 
to  us  of  His  love  for  every  man  whom  He  has  made  in  His  image ;  when  we  remember 
that  the  life  of  each  one  of  these  men  and  women,  the  life  of  each  of  these  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  is  not  only  precious  to  himself  or  herself  and  to  the  circle  of  family 
friends  who  love  each  of  them,  but  is  also  precious  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
should  be  precious  to  every  one  of  His  servants  who  loves  his  fellowmen  for  whom 
Christ  died,  then  we  understand  how  it  is  that  the  heroic  missionaries,  whom  wa 
love  to  welcome  and  to  honor  here,  go  forth  in  gladness  to  years  of  toil,  privation, 
and  danger  in  the  determined  effort  to  carry  forward  this  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. As  the  need  of  this  mighty  motive  becomes  manifest  to  us,  as  the  power  of 
Christ's  love  takes  possession  of  us,  we  find  the  force  that  is  needed  for  this  work. 

I  listen  to  singing  at  Christian  worship  each  morning  where  four  or  five  hundred 
atrong,  youn^,  manly  voices  Join  in  the  hymn  of  praise.  But  I  have  never  heard 
voung  men  sing  with  more  heartiness,  with  more  of  worshipftil  Joy,  than  was  to  be 
heara  in  the  hymn  which  has  Just  been  sung  here  this  morning;  and  in  the  tones  of 
your  voices  and  the  look  in  your  eyes  one  feels  something  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  this  work,  and  who  Join  in  this  opening 
hymn,  have  been  tried  in  life,  have  known  its  temptations,  have  known  the  awftu 
power  of  sin,  and  have  felt  the  Joy  and  peace  of  redemption,  have  learned  that  there 
IS  a  source  of  light  and  life  and  love  fh>m  Whom  streams  all  power  "for  the  hewing 
of  the  nations."  With  that  full  tide  of  power  oualifying  us  for  work  and  impelling 
us  to  work  we  shall  carry  to  success  this  work  for  the  Indians,  which  is  distinctively 
a  Christian  work  to  1>e  done  by  Christians  who  love  their  native  land. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Miss  Rose  HoUings- 
worth,  and  Mr.  J.  Evarts  Greene  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Striebv  the  foUowing  persons  were  elected  to  serve  as  a 
eommittee  on  business  and  resolutions:  Mr.  PnilipC.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  chair> 
man;  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Boston;  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia:  Dr.  X^man 
Abbott,  New  York ;  Lucian  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Mrs.  A.  »,  Quinton,  Phila- 
delphia; Miss  Kate  Foote.  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Adoison  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Gen.  £.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  was  invited  to  give  a  brief  report  from  the 
field. 

SUBYBT  OF  THK  FIELD. 
[By  Gen.  B.  Whittlotey.] 

At  the  beginninf^  of  the  year  some  anxietv  was  felt  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Indians  lest  the  progress  of  former  years  might  be  arrested  and  some 
backward  steps  taken,  especially  in  that  most  important  depifftment  of  Indian  work, 
education.  But,  though  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  is  not  in  all  respects  such 
as  was  desired,  it  is  far  better  in  its  outcome  than  was  feared.  Means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  same  scale  as  in  former  years,  and  perhaps  for 
making  some  progress  beyond  former  years.  We  here,  however,  upon  this  delectable 
mountain  are  near  enough  *'  sky- top''  to  look  over  beyond  any  little  depressions  in 
the  past,  to  look  back  upon  the  deep  valley  from  which  we  have  come ;  and  we  can 
ffain  courage  and  strength  when  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
first  these  conferences  were  convened. 

The  fact  that  three-quarters,  perhaps,  of  the  Indians  of  our  oountry  are  to-day 
earning  their  support,  getting  it  out  of  tne  soil  by  their  own  labor,  speaks  for  itseln 
The  £EM;t  that  two-thircb  or  more  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  now  facilities  for 
education  speaks  for  itself.  Those  two  things  are  enough  to  keep  up  our  courage 
and  inspire  us  with  hope. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  past  vear  upon  Indian  matters  there  are  some  things 
which  are  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I  will  read  a  sentence  here  and  there 
from  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  approved  August  15, 18d4.  The  first  relates  to 
the  all-important  land  question.    It  is  provided  for  in  this  bill: 

**  That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  8,  1887  (Twenty-fourth  Statute*, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  eight),  and  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  sell 
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and  conTey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  ezoeas  of  cMity 
acres,  the  deed  of  convey  an  ce  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  oftks 
Interior  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  preeoribe,  and  that  az^  CitiaB 
Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  anotk« 
State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  adl  the  land  covered  by  waii, 
patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Intensr 
the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  privileges  which  we  hoped 
were  granted  by  that  most  iniportUnt  act,  the  allotment  oill.  For  here  is  »  wedcs 
driven  in ;  and  what  the  successive  blows  upon  that  wedge  may  do  in  defeatiiig  us 
beneficent  purpose  of  that  bill  no  m^xk  can  foresee.  I  hope  this  conference  will  nttsr 
its  earnest,  vehement,  indignant  protest  against  all  attempts  to  frostrate  the  mim  ef 
that  great  and  sood  measure. 
A.  somewhat  kindred  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  following: 
"  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte* 
rior  that,  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under 
this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally,  and  with  benefit  to  himaelf,  occepy 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof^  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  saeh 


regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  doS 
exceeding  five  vears  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  bo^ 
ness  purposes.'' 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  Taaktoe 
Indians,  in  the  ratifications  with  the  Yanktons  who  ceded  their  Ismds  to  the  United 
States: 

**  Duriuff  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  ^rears  such  part  of  the  lands  whidlk  have 
been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  in  severalty  as  the  own« 
thereof  can  not  cultivate  or  otherwise  use  advantageously  may  be  leased  for  one  or 
more  years  at  a  time.  But  such  leasing  shall  be  snblect  to  the  approvml  of  the 
Yankton  Indian  agent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissi  oner  of  Indlaa 
Affairs,  and  provided  that  such  leasing  shall  not  in  anv  case  interfere  with  the  eulti- 
vation  of  the  allotted  lands  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  oi 
such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  holdings.  This  intent  of  this  proviaicm  is 
to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  fiul  extent  of 
his  abilitv  to  do  so  before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part  th^eoi; 
and  then  he  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holainga  aa  he  is 
wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  provision  shall  ftroly  alike 
to  bota  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  parents  acting  for  their  children  who  are  under  their 
control,  and  the  Yankton  Inoian  agent  acting  for  minor  orphans  who  have  ae 
guardians." 

In  the  protest  of  this  conference  against  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  there  might  be 
introduced  a  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  leasing. 

I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  the  bill  which  are  hopeAiL  Upon 
page  17  it  is  provided : 

''That  the Becretarv  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorised  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Company,  iti 
organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  enstence  or  organisation  to  * 
thia  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  amount  or  face  value,  where  and  by 
whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged  claim 
of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  uidians  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title;  and  also  the  condition  of  said  Indians^^ 
their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number  and  system  of 

government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  to 
ongress  a  lull  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained." 

The  great  difficultv  in  getting  these  Indians  out  of  a  condition  of  pauperism  haa 
been  the  cloud  that  has  rested  on  the  title  of  their  lands  for  more  than  a  century. 
Although  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  into  this  bill  precisely  the  provision  whid^ 
we  desired,  which  was  to  purchase  at  once  this  claim,  this  substitute  was  placed  in 
the  bill ;  and  we  are  glad  that  at  least  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  settl^' 
ment  of  this  important  question. 

Another  matter  which  I  regard  as  hoi>efkil  relates  to  the  subject  of  contract  schools. 
The  law  provides : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  invasH- 
gate  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  jodgmenL 
the  same  can  be  dune  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children ;  and 
that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  ixudod- 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  sulMtituting  Government  schoole  te 
contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper." 
ThiS|  we  may  nope,  may  result  in  the  settlement  of  that  questioni  which  we  haTa 
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diacQBsed  at  bo  great  leng^th  here,  and  which  has  been  before  the  conntry  and  the 
chnrohee  for  many  yeais.  I  trust  the  conference  will  issae  a  most  earnest  appeal  to 
the  chnrches  and  missionary  societies  and  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  not  to 
relax,  but  to  increase,  their  efforts,  not  to  do  less,  bat  to  ao  more  for  the  moral  and 
the  religions  education  of  the  Indians.  If  the  Government  will  provide  for  the  secu- 
lar education  of  the  Indian  children,  our  churches  will  have  larger  means  to  devote 
to  purely  moral  effort.  These  years  of  transition  are  vears  of  crisis  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  are  being  exi>osedby  very  reason  of  their  deliverance  from  the  powers  that 
have  been  over  them  to  temptation  and  dangers  which  never  assailed  them  before. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  most  earnest  effort  of  Christian  people  to  brinff  them  into  the 
paths  of  morality  and  reli^on.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  can  not  only  be  educated, 
but  that  he  can  be  Christianized;  and  we  need  not  be  hopeless. 

President  Qates  then  introduced  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools. 

Dr.  Hailbian.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  I  did  on 
assuming  my  position  was  to  find  out  about  my  work,  and  I  am  still  engaged  in  that 
business.  I  can  not  give  to  you  my  plans  for  the  future,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do : 
but  I  hope  "that  you  will  approve  of  the  large  outlines  of  the  plan  of  work  that  X 
have  mapped  out  for  mvself. 

In  studying  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  those  who  know  them  well, 
and  partially  from  visits  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  schools,  I  have  found  the 
Indian  youUi  not  so  different  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  and  even  ability, 
from  white  ohildren.  I  found  the  Indian  children  exceedingly  docile,  ready  to  learn, 
eager  to  obey,  wijling  to  do  that  which  they  were  asked  to  do  by  those  placed  over 
them  in  authority  or  as  their  guides  and  leaders.  I  found  in  their  efforts  to  live  up 
to  their  moral  standard  they  were  quite  equal  to  the  white  children ;  and  in  my  heart 
there  grew  not  onlv  a  hope,  but  an  assurance,  tiiat  with  proper  measures  and  with 
proper  help  from  those  who  supply  the  material  necessities  of  this  work,  and  with 
the  full  sympathy  with  this  people  which  I  see  concentered  in  so  encouraging  a  form 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  full  success  with  the  Indian  youth 
in  bringing  them  to  the  standards  to  which  we  hope  to  bring  them. 

I  do  not  find  the  Indian's  intellect  inferior.  It  is  true  that  uie  schools  have  labored 
with  the  difficulty  of  language.  The  pupils  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher  did  not  understand  theirs,  and  at  first  the  mode  of  inter- 
course was  painfully  uncertain  between  the  two.  This  created  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  hesitation  from  not  nnderstandinff  the  question,  the  duty,  or  the  direction 
given  them.  This  attitude  of  uncertainty  £d  not  come  from  obstinacy  or  unwiUinff- 
nees  to  obey,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  quite  know  what  the  teacher  wanted. 
The  thoughtless  teacher  frequently  ascribes  it  to  indocility,  and  thereby  generates 
the  fault  which  that  suggests.  But  thoughtfhl  teachers  readily  overcome  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Indian  children,  who  become  quickly  obedient  and  docile 
when  they  understand.  I  found  the  Indian  children  in  the  various  schools  endowed 
with  one  of  the  qualifications  for  success  in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
humanity — shaU  I  say  superiorf  no,  I  will  say  the  equals  of  their  white  brethren — 
and  that  is  the  sense  of  reverence.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  reverence,  not  per- 
haps toward  the  definite  objects  toward  which  our  reverence  goes  out,  but  tor  things 
round  about  them,  for  their  elders,  for  father  and  mother,  for  the  teachers,  for  the 
Government,  for  all  the  various  authorities  that  influence  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  look  upon  this  feeling  which  I  have  found  so  pronounced  among  them  as 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  success  in  education  and  in  making  them  strongly 
moral  human  beings.  This  may  be  killed,  it  may  be  nipped  in  &e  bud,  and  it 
frequently  is  destroyed  in  the  Indian  schools  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  it  or 
appreciate  its  full  value,  who  are  inclined  to  smile  it  out  of  existence,  to  ridicule  it. 
The  Indian  child's  reverence,  even  toward  an  object  which  the  teacher  does  not  him- 
self appreciate,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  can  be  directed  in  any  way,  but  by  ridiculing  it 
out  01  existence  you  destroy  the  foundation  for  moral  development  which  all  children 
need.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  we  can  make  active  Christians  in  due  time.  Their 
reverence  for  the  past  can  be  made  into  a  reverence  for  the  future.  Our  object  is  to 
make  them  revere  an  ideal  which  is  in  the  future,  and  I  think  this  can  be  aocomplished 
with  little  difficulty  if  all  those  concerned  in  the  work  learn  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

One  of  my  most  encouraging  experiences  came  during  the  summer  institute  sea- 
son. There  were  held  during  the  summer  five  institutee,  at  Chilocco,  Santa  Fa. 
Chihuahua,  Fort  Shaw,  and  St.  PauL  These  were  well  attended ;  and  it  involved 
some  self-sacrifice  on  tne  part  of  the  teachers,  who  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
which  in  many  cases  were  considerable.  Those  who  were  there  were  intensely 
interested  and  were  eager  to  tell  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  communi- 
oated  hope  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  They  felt  certain  of  success,  if  the  work  is  only 
Mrlj  supportedt  and  went  away  determined  to  persist  in  their  efforts.  The  effect 
of  these  institutes  is  being  felt  in  the  Indian  sonool  work,  among  superintendents 
and  agents  as  well  as  among  teachers.  The  teachers  write  that  in  many  irajrS 
where  they  before  saw  discouragement  they  now  find  encouragement. 
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A  hopeful  outcome  of  these  summer  institutea  is  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  teachers  have  held  snbinstitutes,  and  plans  for  fiiture  institutes  hare 
been  made,  to  which  Indian  workers  are  to  be  invited  to  exchange  ideas  and  secure 
that  unity  of  action  without  which  success  is  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  policy,  the  inauij^oration  of  which  I  understand  is  doe 
to  this  conlereuce  here,  which  requires  that  the  tribal  relations  shall  speedily  be 
dissolved  and  that  the  Indian  shall  be  assimilated  with  his  white  brothers  in  ordi* 
uary  daily  life,  I  have  learned  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  so  manage  the  Indian 
school  work  as  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  specific  Indian  school  ia 
a  great  drawback,  or  will  become  so  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  now  it  is  a  help. 
In  many  oases  it  is  iJready  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  development.  In  the  case  of 
reservations  it  is  not  a  help  any  longer.  In  reservation  schools  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  tempted  by  every  consideration  of  self-interest,  by  every  consideration 
of  the  interest  ol  the  schools,  superficially  considered,  to  extend  the  cnrriculnm  and 
make  it  equal  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  children  to 
leave  the  reservation.  By  this  they  become  a  hindrance,  for  it  is  desirable  that 
thev  should  go  otf  the  reservation  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  to  see  the  factors  of 
white  civilization  on  the  spot. 

i  have,  therefore,  at  the  summer  institutes  and  in  my  reports,  insisted  upon  limit* 
ing  the  curriculum  of  the  reservation  school  to  narrow  limits^  so  that  the  child  shall 
attend  the  reservation  school  not  longer  than  up  to  the  age  of  16,  if  he  has  finished 
the  curriculum  then.  I  would  then  offer  him  every  inducement  to  go  to  one  of  the 
off-reservation  schools,  or,  better  still,  to  go  to  some  high  school,  or  agricultural  col- 
lege, or  academy,  in  the  State  to  which  the  Indian  belongs.  It  will  be  easy  and  inex- 
pensive  to  send  them  to  those  institutions.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  to  send 
them  to  nonreservation  schools,  as  it  would  amount  to  simply  paying  the  board,  and, 
possibly,  a  small  contribution  of  tuition  monev.  I  hope  that,  through  Mends  of  this 
propaganda,  if  ^ou  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  by  arrangements  with  school  snx>erin- 
tendents  in  various  States,  I  may  be  able  to  convince  the  thoughtful  people  of  those 
States  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  and  his  assimilation  mto  white  civilization 
is  just  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the  State  as  it  is  of  the  General  Government; 
that  the  State  should  help  in  this  actively.  Reforms  are  never  be^nn  in  general 
legislation,  but  by  State  initiative.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  work  can 
be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  States  do  not  stand  aloof  and  leave  all  to  the  Gen- 
erid  Government.    These  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  have  been  learning. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Indian  schools  as  such  I  was  struck  with  the  lack  o( 
compactness,  of  unity,  as  a  whole.  Each  school  is  an  existence  by  itself,  and  is 
carried  on  largely  without  reference  to  the  work  of  other  schools.  This  necea- 
sarily  operates  unfavorably.  There  is  jealousy  between  the  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  reservation  sonool  tries  to  make  the  nonreservation  school 
unnecessary.  Wherever  they  exist  independently  without  unity  of  action  they 
ignore  the  day  school  altogether.  I  hold  that  the  day  school  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  very  important  institution.  It  stands  nearer  in  its  character  and 
make-up  to  the  district  school  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  make 
the  transition  irom  the  day  school  to  the  ordinary  American  public  district  school 
than  from  any  other  Indian  school.  Again,  it  stands  nearer  to  the  family,  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and,  I  think,  to  the  education  which  is  to  lead  to  the  light  sort 
of  upbuilding  of  public  spirit,  which  must  rest  upon  the  love  of  home  and  reverence 
for  father  ana  mother.  On  that  account  I  would  establish  the  basis  of  Indian  edoea- 
tion,  wherever  it  is  possible,  upon  the  district  school  or  the  day  school.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent  already  in  Oklahoma,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  some  other  places.  I  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  day  school  than  has 
been  done.    I  would  like  to  make  it  more  and  more  like  a  district  school. 

From  this  day  school  the  child  should  go  to  the  reservation  school.  As  the  day 
school  represents  the  family,  so  the  reservation  school  represents  the  narrow  com- 
munity of  the  tribe.  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  community  life.  The  nonreservation 
school  represents  the  national  interest.  So  the  child  would  be  gradually  led  from 
reverence  to  the  family  to  reverence  for  a  little  wider  commumty,  and  finally  to 
reverence  for  the  national  life.  There  would  naturally  grow  up  in  the  onildren  a  broad 
and  deep  patriotism  based  upon  the  love  of  home,  which  is  the  only  patriotism  worth 
having.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  compact  organi- 
zation; to  have  all  these  factors  working  consciously  toward  this  end;  to  have  tha 
reservation  respect  the  day  schools,  and  to  have  them  both  work  toward  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  where  their  work  will  be  crowned. 

There  is  another  point.  I  would  solicit  your  help  in  the  better  organisation  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  of  the  schools.  This  is  of  prime  importanee. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than  literary  work :  but,  unfortonatelv,  it  is  admin- 
istered by  persons  in  no  way  interested  in  the  civil  service,  and  it  is  led  by  peraona 
not  necessarily  well  prepared  for  doing  the  work.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  is  seleotM 
or  an  industrial  teacher  is  engaged  because  of  his  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 
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work;  bat  it  is  asnally  beoaose  of  bis  party  politics;  and  he  natnrally  looks  to  his 
£aithfolnei)8  to  his  party  for  his  oontinnanoe  in  office  rather  than  to  his  doing  his 
work  well.  The  consequence  is,  so  far  as  the  school  work  is  concerned,  that  the 
man  who  is  looking  merely  at  the  immediate  outcome  of  what  he  does  sees  no  con- 
nection of  his  work  with  an3rthing  else.  The  school  work,  therefore,  is  not  a  success. 
It  does  not  look  toward  the  future  of  the  Indian.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  is 
raised,  the  productive  work  which  he  does  for  the  school,  is  all  that  the  Indian  sees. 
He  does  not  learn  why  he  should  do  this  thing  in  this  way,  why  he  should  use  his 
tools  in  that  way.  He  does  not  acquire  a  lore  of  work,  nor  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  alone  makes  work  worth  doing.  It  is  not  a  school  of  work ;  it  is  only 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  producing  an  income  for  the  school.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  see  how  many  bushels  can  be  raised,  how  many  coats,  shirts,  and  sets  of 
harness  can  be  made.  With  the  narrow  mind  it  is  always  quantity,  not  quality, 
that  counts. 

To  have  the  full,  legitimate  outcome  from  the  work  of  these  schools  there  should 
be  a  compact  organization.  Each  school  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  selected  for  his  preparation  for  the  work.  The  civil-service  law  should 
be  applied  to  him  Just  as  to  other  teachers.  This  man  should  guide  the  work  oi  the 
farm  and  shop  in  every  detail,  so  that  one  helps  the  other. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  comes  to  us  in  some  instances  of 
the  excellent  results  of  the  industrial  work  in  some  of  the  schools  where  excellent 
men  are  in  these  positions,  and  where  they  work  together  with  these  ends  in  view. 

I  can  not  go  away  without  expressing  ny  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the 
oivil-service  law  to  the  Indian  schools.  When  I  came  into  the  service  it  was  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  civil-service  rules  hampered  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools.  I 
looked  closely  into  it,  and  I  was  convinced  that  though  it  was  partially  true  the 
hindrances  were  not  so  great  as  under  the  i>atronage  system.  I  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  result  is  that  the  method  of 
examination  of  the  applicant  shall  be  modified.  The  questions  frequently  were 
answered  according  to  memory  or  from  the  study  of  a  text-book.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  person  who  had  experience  and  maturity  of  mind,  who  had  learned  to 
think  for  himself  and  see  ouestions  in  their  entirety  and  in  relation  to  the  concerns 
of  life,  was  at  great  disadvantage.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  show  that  he  had 
these  great  qualifications.  In  the  struggles  of  existence  he  had  also  forgotten  these 
technical  questions,  while  the  fresh  grs^uate  from  the  high  school  carried  away  all 
the  honors.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  institute' 
a  mode  of  examination  in  which  experience  and  maturity  of  mind  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves.  A  topical  way  of  examination  was  introduced,  and  it 
is  a  real  Joy  to  see  the  papers  that  come  to  us.  We  are  now  almost  sure  of  an  excel- 
lent man  or  woman  to  do  the  work. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  your  efforts  to  free  the  Indian-school  service  frt>m  the  evils 
which  come  from  the  so-called  spoils  system  and  patronage  will  be  successful,  and 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  away  when  every  employee  m  Indian  schools  shall  be 
under  civil-service  regulations.  In  the  meanwhile  I  thank  yon  for  your  hearty 
reception  of  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Mus  Sibyl  Carter  was  next  introduced. 

WORK  FOR  INDIAN  WOMEN. 
[Address  of  MIm  Sibyl  Csrter.] 

A  few  years  ago— some  fifteen,  I  think — ^I  started  out,  not  to  see  what  I  could  do 
for  the  Indians,  but  what  could  be  done  about  solving  the  Mormon  problem.  I 
soon  was  filled  with  interest  about  the  Indians.  I  began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind 
how  I  could  improve  their  condition.  Though  they  seemed  lazy,  it  was  not  laziness, 
but  idleness,  that  was  the  trouble;  and  there  was  a  big  difference  between  the  two. 
Go  on  to  almost  any  reservation  and  you  will  find  there  Indian  men  and  women  not 
only  not  lazy  but  downright  old-fashioned  induBtrious.  I  began  to  ask  myself, 
''What  can  we  teach  these  people  to  dof  I  was  glad  to  have  tnem  take  up  land, 
but  they  can  not  all  be  farmers.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  my  own,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  good  farmer. 

I  was  once  connected  with  an  educational  society.  Then  I  passed  over  to  my  church 
missionary  society,  and  I  made  my  first  long  Indian-missionary  Journey  with  Bishop 
Hare  in  Dakota.  After  that  Journey  a  lady  said  to  me,  **  What  are  the  Indians  like, 
anyway f  I  replied,  "They  are  browner  than  I  am,  though  not  much;  but  other- 
wise they  are  Just  like  us.''  **  What  do  you  mean,''  she  said.  ''They  eat  the  same 
as  we  do  when  they  get  anything  to  eat;  they  dress  tne  same  as  we  do  when  they  get 
anything  to  wear;  they  like  the  same  things,  and  they  need  the  same  things;  and&e 
great  thing  they  need  is  work."  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Indian  woman, 
and  met  I  was  brought  up  on  a  Louisiana  plantation,  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  I  was  ever  to  be  cat  adrift.    But  the  civil  war  came  and  the  Northern  soldiers 
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bnmed  down  my  home,  and  I  lost  my  father  and  home  on  the  same  night.  What 
happened f  ChxiBtian  women  gathered  round  me  and  got  me  a  school  to  teach.  I 
^aU  never  forget  the  first  money  I  receiyed,  $60  a  month,  for  teaching  that  pablio 
school  in  Chicago.  I  felt  as  rich  as  Vanderbilt.  Christian  wcnnen  held  on  to  me^ 
and  have  made  me  what  I  am  by  holding  me  up.  I  have  had  all  the  work  I  coola 
do,  and  have  always  been  able  to  pnll  np  some  other  woman.  For  thir^  years  I  have 
earned  my  own  living  and  am  prond  of  it.  So  I  felt  sorry  that  the  Indian  women 
had  no  work. 

What  did  I  dof  I  planned  to  teach  them  some  handiwork,  and  pay  them  wages. 
Work  is  power.  Work  ought  to  be  the  foundation  stone.  I  began  with  the  mothers, 
teaching  them  in  their  homes.  I  had  no  schools,  and  I  did  not  teach  girls.  I  taught 
them  lace  making.  I  have  women  over  70  making  beautiful  lace,  liy  special  work 
is  to  clean  np  the  home  and  form  an  industrial  community,  so  that  when  the  girls 
come  back  firom  the  Eastern  schools  they  will  have  something  to  do  and  find  pleasant 
homes. 

I  have  said  that  all  Indians  can  not  be  fiftrmers.  Neither  can  all  Indian  women  be 
lace  workers.  Other  industries  and  trades  should  be  started  among  them.  Is  there 
not  someone  here  who  can  do  thief 

I  pay  for  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  almost  universally  the  women  use  the 
money  wisely.  It  does  require  some  patience  to  deal  with  these  Indian  women. 
They  do  not  clean  up  in  a  moment  or  settle  to  work  in  a  moment.  I  fonned  my  first 
class  at  White  Earth,  and  I  had  twelve  women  to  begin  with.  They  worked  for  six 
weeks  pretty  well.  I  sent  a  teacher  to  them,  because  I  had  to  leave  myself.  Only 
four  came  to  the  class.  Wheli  I  returned  all  twelve  came  back.  They  will  work 
three  or  four  weeks  and  then  stay  away.  But  I  do  not  let  them  alone,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  ffo  after  the  women,  and  I  talk  them  back  into  the  lace  room.  I  preach  to 
them  that  a  woman  who  does  not  work  neither  shall  she  eat.  That  is  my  motto.  A 
woman  will  work  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  she  gets  tired  and  goes  off  to  the 
woods.  I  go  after  her  again,  and  this  time  I  do  sccud  a  little  bit.  But  I  put  it 
to  her  plaimy  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work ;  that  I  have  spent  money  and  time  and  a 
great  many  prayers  that  they  may  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  to  be  elean  and 
sweet  and  pure;  and  the  woman,  with  tears,  comes  back  ajgain,  and  this  time  I  get 
her  sure.  I  have  now  the  same  twelve  women  uiat  I  started  with.  When  they  can  once 
do  it  well  they  like  the  work,  and  hug  the  lace,  and  do  not  like  to  let  itgo  out  of 
their  iM>sse8sion.  But  I  say, ''  No  let  go,  no  money,"  and  they  let  it  go.  They  need 
the  money. 

When  I  was  going  to  Washington  a  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  ''When  you 

o  to  Washington  you  ask  Qovemment  help  mef    "The  Government  help  you;" 

said;  ''why  should  the  Government  help  yout  What  do  you  wantf "  ''Me  want 
money.  Ask  Government  give  me  some  money."  "What  do  you  want  money  forf  " 
I  asked.  "  Buy  things,  help  along."  *'  Well,"  I  replied ;  "I  have  lived  fifty  years,  and 
the  Government  has  never  given  me  a  penny.  Why  should  it  help  you  f  "  "  Govern- 
ment not  help  youf  Government  not  give  you  money  f"  she  cried  in  surprise.  She 
thought,  and  the  most  of  them  thought,  that  the  Government  supported  us  all,  only 
that  we  were  greater  favorites  witli  it  than  they  are.  No;  they  are  not  lazy.  They 
will  work  if  yon  give  it  to  them ;  but  it  goes  a  great  way  with  them  if  you  can  let 
them  see  that  you  work,  too. 

Miss  Nancy  Cornelius,  an  Oneida  youn^  woman  firom  Hartford,  the  first  Indian 
woman  in  the  country  trained  as  a  professional  nurse,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  CoRNSLius.  I  am  happy  to  be  present  with  you  to-day,  and  hope  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  even  if  I  make  many  mistakes:  for  it  is  no  easy  task  for  me  to 
arrange  my  thoughts,  or  to  express  my  ideas  and  hopes  for  our  future.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  endeavor  to  plead  earnestly  for  my  race. 

Although  the  light  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  impossible  that  our  wishes  should  ever 
be  fulfilled,  yet  I  will  not  despair,  for  I  believe  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  that 
this  light  sometime  will  end  in  perfect  day.  It  is  our  hope  that  more  of  our  race 
will  awaken  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  that  are  now  offered,  and  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be  offered  them.  I  feel  that  Indians  should  have  the  same 
right  to  seek  employment  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  other  people  have. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  constantly  sent  back  to  the  reservation, 
particularly  when  it  is  so  much  to  their  disadvantage.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of 
solving  the  Indian  problem  in  the  shortest  way,  namely,  by  allowing  them  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

There  are  bnt  few  on  our  reservations  who  want  to  remain  as  Indians;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  fear  such  Indians  love  to  keep  idle  too  well.  They  are  not  industri- 
ous, I  am  sure.  Is  it  right  that  these  few  should  keep  back  all  those  who  desire  to 
pusn  on  with  hard  labor  f  Must  they  wait  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work 
and  learn  to  support  themselves  like  other  people f  No;  I  hope  not.  See  to  it  that 
they  do  not.  Let  them  have  the  chance,  ana  many  of  them  will  make  splendid 
progress  if  they  are  among  white  people,  and  will  probably  make  good  oitis^ia. 
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Of  oonise  there  sre  some  who,  the  moment  they  return  to  the  reseryation  and  fail 
of  employment  beoanse  it  is  not  p^yen  them  by  the  Government,  fall  back  where 
ihej  were  before.  There  is  nothing  elae  for  them  to  do.  For  instance,  if  I  should 
remain  at  home  I  should  only  lose  what  I  have  japained  while  in  school.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  improye,  because  I  have  not  education  enouffh  to  face  the  Indian  bat- 
tle. Therefore  I  prefer  to  remain  here  in  the  East,  where  I  feel  that  I  can  work  and 
learn  to  be  independent. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  we,  the  Indian  nurses  trained  in  Connecticut  hospitals,  are^ 
ei\Joying  our  work  very  much.  Thus  far  we  have  had  all  the  work  we  can  do,  and 
we  are  endeayoring  to  show  the  ladies  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  that 
their  labor  in  our  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  can  not  express  our  gratitude  to 
them  as  we  would,  but  we  never  forget  that  they  were  the  first  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties in  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  give  to  Susan  La  Flesohe  her  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  medicine,  and  to  us  the  humbler  but  no  less  useftil  one,  which 
we  trust  we  fully  appreciate.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  all  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  work  for  which  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  has  fitted  ua 
will  enable  us  to  show  our  people  that  we  can  learn  and  do  more  for  them  by 
stepping  out  of  our  reservations.  And  we  hope  to  encourage  others  to  undertake 
to  ao  even  better  than  we  have  done. 

We  appreciate  beyond  exnression  your  kindness  to  the  Indian  race.  We  can  only 
hope  that  by  our  future  work  we  may  prove  to  you  our  deep  gratitude.  We  sincerely 
wish  you  every  success  in  this  great  work  you  have  undertaken.  I  thank  you  aU 
for  your  kind  attention. 

Miss  Cornelius  repeated  a  verse  in  her  own  language,  of  which  tiie  following  is  a 
Iranalaldon: 

Some  dfty  our  esn  shall  hear  the  eong 

Of  triumph  over  sin  and  wrong. 

So  wait,  my  friends,  thongh  years  move  slow, 

The  happy  time  will  oome,  we  Imow. 

Question.  Do  the  Indian  nurses  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are  their  services  as 
much  in  demand,  as  white  nurses  f 

Miss  Cornelius.  They  have  just  the  same  pay,  $18  a  week,  and  Just  as  much 
work.  We  are  engaged  everywhere  the  same  as  any  of  the  other  nurses.  There  are 
two  Indian  nurses  in  Hartford. 

Question.  Will  Miss  Carter  tell  us  whether  the  lace  made  bv  the  Indian  women 
would  now  find  a  natural  market,  or  whether  it  is  found  only  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Carter! 

Miss  Carter.  Someone  must  bring  the  lace  into  the  market,  for  the  women  are 
on  the  reservations.  I  have  a  committee  of  one  in  Cambridge,  who  disposes  of  it 
there.  There  is  a  committee  of  ladies  in  New  York,  who  do  the  same  there;  and  I 
hope  this  winter  to  have  it  sold  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  that  he  had  showed  ladies  specimens  of  the  lace  with  the  price 
attached  at  which  it  was  sold  bv  Miss  Carter,  and  they  said  it  was  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  the  same  kind  of  lace  at  Arnold  d&  Constable's  in  New  Tork. 

On  the  question  being  asked  how  many  trained  Indian  nurses  there  are  at  nresent, 
it  was  answered  that  six  have  been  graduated  at  Hampton,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one 
is  studying  at  New  E[^ven,  three  at  oantee,  and  a  class  is  in  training  at  the  Catholic: 
school  of  St.  Paul. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  si>eak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

TITB  INDIANS  OF  THB  INDIAN  TBRRITORT. 
[By  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawea.1 

General  Whittlesey,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  Indian  appropriation  biU^ 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  ignorant  of  for  thirty  years,  filled  me  with  ^at 
uixiety  and  apprehension;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  on  this  the  onljf  opportunity  I 
shall  have,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undermining  of  all  your  work,  t\  bich  he  finds  in  that  bill,  by  which  the 
Indian  who  has  had  his  land  set  off  to  him  in  severalty  may  be  permitted  to  turn 
himself  into  a  landlord,  and  sit  down  in  idleness  and  dissipation  the  rest  of  his  life. 
All  else  you  will  do  toward  the  civilization  and  Christianfzation  of  the  Indian  will 
fail  if  you  provide  for  him  a  way  to  live  in  idleness. 

The  nmdamental  comer  stone  of  the  severalty  act  is,  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat.  Unless  the  Indian  can  be  taught  to  earn  his  own  livelihood, 
you  can  not  civilize  or  Christianize  him.  €k>d  has  ordained  work  as  the  great  ele- 
ment of  both  these  developments.  That  is  all,  I  hope,  I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to 
say  touching  tiiis  one  departure  from  the  very  idea  of  that  law — a  departure  which 
has  been  resisted  up  to  tnis  time  for  ten  long  years,  and  has  now  become,  as  General 
Whittlesey  has  well  said,  an  entering  wedge  which  will  receive  new  impetus  every 
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hour  that  legislation  shall  indalge  in  the  false  idea  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indiaa 
flhoald  employ  a  white  man  to  work  for  him  than  to  work  himself. 

Since  I  was  here  the  last  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
work  which  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  tnis  conference,  because  np  to  this 
time  it  has  been  excluded  by  law  from  any  participation  in  your  work. 

It  pleased  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  me  last  fall  to  take  ohaim  of 
a  new  branch  of  this  work.  I  call  it  to  your  attention,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dia* 
tractin^  or  withdrawing  any  thoughts  from  the  work  which  has  so  wisely  engaged 
you  so  long  and  with  such  eminent  success ;  but  the  Indian  work  does  not  pertain  to 
the  tribe,  but  to  the  race.  If  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  those  that  are  now 
within  the  pale  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  good  and 
equally  essential  to  those  Indians  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  who  are 
by  the  law  of  the  land  excluded  at  this  moment  from  a  share  in  your  work. 

The  Indian  Territory,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  tract  or  domain  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate government  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States,  21 ,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  Maryland,  and  more  so 
than  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  was  origi- 
nally about  twice  that  size,  42,000  square  miles.  Oklahoma  within  a  few  years  has 
been  cut  off  &om  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  Territory  is  a  beanti^  region, 
as  fine  as  any  within  the  United  States— excellent  prairie  land,  beautiful  forests, 
fine  cool  streams,  hills  and  valleys  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  coal  deposits  of 
great  extent,  all  that  constitutes,  in  resources  and  possibilities,  a  State  in  this  Union 
of  the  first  rank  and  power  and  influence. 

It  is  occupied  at  the  present  moment  by  about  50,000  Indians  of  all  kinds,  and  nearly 
300,000  white  people.  It  has,  by  covenant  with  the  United  States,  the  right  to  ^v- 
em  itself  abBolutely,  and  is  thus  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Its  government  is  divided 
into  five  divisions,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  bearing  on  paper  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  own  governor,  chief^ 
or  president;  each  has  its  general  assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses.  Each  nas  ite 
supreme  court  and  each  its  circuit  courts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery 
of  a  government  founded  after  our  own.    Why  can  it  not  remain  sof 

The  reasons  why  it  can  not  remain  so  have  seemed  so  many  to  the  Gk>venunent  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  it  will  not  remain  so  have  been  so  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  the  present  condition 
must  soon  end  have  seemed  so  certain  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  was  provided  b^  law  that  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  should 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  go  down  there  and  negotiate  with  those  five 
governments,  so  tUat  they  can  of  their  own  accord,  if  they  wiU,  change  their  form  oi 
government  and  come  within  the  pale  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  ^e  United 
states,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  us,  and  become  a  part  of  this  Government  witii 
the  ultimate  view  and  purpose  of  taking  their  place  as  one  of  the  StatM  in  this 
Union.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  which  has  been  at  work  there  daring 
the  last  year. 

It  may  be  proper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  reasons  that  have  made 
all  these  conclusions,  that  it  can  not  last,  that  it  will  not  last,  that  this  change  one 
way  or  the  other  is  imminent  and  in  the  near  future,  and  that  there  is  danger  unless 
it  is  changed  by  the  methods  suggested  by  this  Commission,  that  it  will  be  a  violent^ 
if  not  a  bloody,  change. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  United  States,  in  a  feeling  of  compunction  of  conscience  caused 
by  its  treatment  up  to  that  time  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribes,  made  a  very  liberal 
arrangement  with  them,  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  wronged  up  to  that  time 
they  would  show  how  liberally  they  could  treat  them  forever  after.  So  they  ofiered 
them)  if  they  would  leave  the  home  from  which  they  were  being  violently  driven  by 
the  State,  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  they  stipnlateid  with  them  that  they 
might  have  42,000  square  miles  of  the  finest  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  for- 
ever for  their  own,  with  the  one  reserve  that  they  should  receive  among  their  number 
other  friendly  tribes.  In  the  title  deed  it  was  covenanted  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual Indian  should  have  the  same  right  and  title  in  every  part  of  the  Territory 
with  every  other  individual  Indian. 

After  moving  these  Cherokees  into  this  land,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  ChiokaaawSi 
and  ultimately  the  Seminoles  were  received  among  them.  Since  that  time  the  Indiana 
have  conveyed  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  has  erected  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  western  part,  leaving  the  half  I  have  mentioned. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  covenanted  with  them  that  they  would  keep  forerer 
off  irom  this  land  all  white  men.  And  the  Indians  covenanted  that  they  would  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  use  of  every  Indian  in  common.  The  purpose  of  the 
whole  arrangement  was  to  establish  here  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Indians  so  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  civilization  that  never  in  all  future  time  would  it  be  disturbed  by  any 
element  of  civilization.  They  could  go  there  from  Georgia,  and  work  odt  for  them* 
selves  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  the  problem  of 
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their  own  oivilization.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  they  should  have  a  perpetual  out- 
let to  the  west  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shonld  extend.  Only 
sixty  years  ago  this  was  the  idea  that  controlled  the  arrangement  of  the  Qovemment 
of  the  United  States! 

Hardly  half  that  time  had  passed  over  this  arrangement  when  it  became  evident 
that  to  keep  it  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Since  that  day  and  siuce  these  people 
took  their  home  in  the  wilderness  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  north,  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  south,  and  Colorado  and  Texas  on 
the  west  have  surrounded  this  home  of  the  Indians  with  a  teeming  population,  over- 
flowins:  the  boundaries  on  all  sides,  as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks 
in  the  time  of  freshet.  The  Indians  themselves  have  taken  hold  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  have  invited  railroads  to  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  through  the 
length  of  their  Territory,  bringing  in  upon  them  all  the  influx  of  population  which 
follows  railroads;  and  at  every  station  nas  sprung  up  a  town. 

Then  this  idea  of  having  somebody  else  work  their  land  for  them  crept  in  upon 
them,  long  before  it  got  into  the  Omaha  Reservation  on  the  last  appropriation  bill. 
They  made  an  arrangement  that  any  Indian  who  chose  could  surround  with  a  fence 
any  portion  of  the  unoccupied  land  he  pleased,  and  could  then  go  up  into  Kansas 
or  Missouri  and  hire  a  white  man  to  come  and  work  it  for  him,  if  he  would  pay  a 
dollar  a  month  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  So  there  came  to  be  invited  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  by  the  building  up  of  the  towns,  a  great  many  white  people.  There 
came  by  absolute  necessity  merchants,  and  storekeepers,  and  warehouse  men,  and 
others,  till  the  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  covenant  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
white  men  out  of  that  Territory,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  every  Indian,  the  condition  of 
things  which  we  find  there  to-day.  A  few  of  them  have  appropriated  everything 
that  is  worth  anything  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  50,000  Indians,  about  one-half  are 
mixed  blood.  In  the  Creek  Nation  they  are  mixed  largely  with  the  negro,  and  in  the 
other  nations  with  the  white.  The  mixed  bloods  are  educated.  They  are  keen,  able, 
enterprising  basiness  men,  and  politicians  withal  as  shrewd  as  the  shrewdest  in  the 
States.  The  full  bloods  are  ma^kine  no  progress  toward  civilization.  Indeed,  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  there  with  iuiem,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  no  better  than  it  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  there.  The  fUl  bloods  are  crowded  out. 
The  mixed  bloods  have  taken  possession  of  the  governments.  They  hold  the  power 
as  absolutely  over  the  full  bloods  as  the  white  man  in  the  Southern  country  oefore 
the  war  held  the  whole  power  over  the  poor  slave.  The  fall  blood  in  the  Indian 
Territory  to-day  is  as  helpless,  as  hopeless,  as  was  the  poor  black  or  the  poor  white 
man  in  the  South  before  the  war.  The  mixed  bloods  have  all  the  power  in  their 
hands,  and  have  appropriated  everything  for  their  own  benefit. 

Let  me  give  you  an  iUustration.  The  Creek  Nation  has  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
They  have  sold  to  the  United  States  every  foot  of  land  which  th^  oould  spare,  and 
divided  nearly  all  the  proceeds  per  capita  ambnff  themselves.  They  had  a  good  time 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  when  they  could  sell  no  more  to  the  United  States 
they  passed  a  law  in  their  assembly  two  years  ago  that  any  Creek  Indian  could 
appropriate  to  himself  Just  as  much  unoccupied  land  as  he  oould  find  and  fence  in 
by  paying  a  nominal  rent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  this  with  author- 
ity to  sublet  it  to  whom  he  pleased  and  have  what  price  he  pleased. 

What  has  been  the  effect  f  Out  of  3,000,000  acres,  within  two  yean  61  Indians 
have  appropriated  1,000,000  acres,  and  have  sublet  ii  to  Texas  cattlemen  for  from 
25  cents  to  91.60  an  acre ;  and  these  are  the  men  who  hold  the  power.  An  ex-chief 
is  one  of  those  named  in  the  leases.  Two  sons  of  another  are  of  another  company. 
Another  hi^h  offlcer  has  his  hand  in  it,  and  we  were  told  that  the  members  of  the 
coupcil  which  passed  the  law  had  parceled  out  on  paper  their  share,  and  that  the 
poor  colored  members  under  the  law  so  enacted  were  frozen  out  and  did  not  get 
any.  So  they  told  the  story.  That  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  territory. 
That  has  gone  on  rapidly  tul  probably  there  is  not  an  acre  of  valuable  grazing  land 
that  has  not  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  it  to-day,  though  they  covenanted  that  every 
individual  Indian  should  have  Just  as  much  right  in  every  acre  as  any  other.  And 
the  poor  fellows,  the  fUl-bloods,  away  out  on  the  mountains,  get  a  scanty  living, 
with  no  prospect  of  bettering  themselves  or  of  knowing  what  is  the  matter. 

One  of  these  nations  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  ns.  Three  out  of  the 
five  were  men  who  held  land  in  this  manner,  and  the  two  others  were  full-bloods 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  We  had  a  pleasant  conference  with  them, 
and  these  three  men,  with  the  profits  of  such  leases  in  their  pockets,  got  up  and  said 
they  did  not  want  to  take  land  in  severalty.  They  did  not  want  the  poor  Indians  to 
take  it  in  severalty,  for  some  one  would  get  it  away  f^m  them !  Someone  would 
deprive  those  ^oot  feUows  up  in  the  mountains  of  their  160  acres!  They  lamented 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  them  of  this  method  of 
holding  it,  by  which  they  preserved  it  from  the  spoiler  t 

At  first  we  tiiought  it  was  all  so.    We  did  not  then  know  abont  sach  arrangements. 
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By  and  by  one  of  these  poor  fellows  got  up  and  talked  to  ns.  He  said  he  lored  his 
old  ways  as  much  as  anybody,  and  he  disliked  to  depart  firom  them.  He  had  listened 
to  those  other  people,  and  he  supposed  it  was  aH  so,  though  there  was  one  thins  he 
conld  not  understand  and  he  wonld  like  to  have  explained,  why  neighbor  so-and-so. 

Sointing  his  finger  at  him,  had  a  ranch  of  90,000  aores  and  he  himself  had  only  3 
ttle  aores  up  on  the  mountains.  He  did  not  understand  how  that  was. 
Now,  the  men  who  have  the  control  of  this  proi>erty  are  the  men  who  hold  the 
government,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  consent  to  what  we  ask  them  to  do,  which 
18  to  take  their  land  in  severalty,  each  one  of  them  160  aores,  with  a  title  deed  such 
as  the  severalty  law  provides.  That  law  is  so  fixed,  as  it  was  originally  enacted 
and  as  it  has  existed  until  this  new  approoriation  bill,  that  the  allottee  could  not 
part  with  his  land  without  the  consent  of  tne  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
«onld  not  part  with  it  without  his  consent,  and  neither  without  the  act  of . Congress. 
That  is  the  title  under  the  severalty  act,  and  that  is  the  title  which  was  stmck  in 
its  vital  nart  by  tihe  last  appropriation  bill.  We  propose  to  them  to  divide  this  land 
in  severalty,  to  do  away  with  tribal  reservation,  and  for  them  to  take  a  Territorial 

government  under  the  United  States.    This  difficulty  we  found  not  only  with  one 
adian  tribe,  but  it  is  so  substantially  with  the  other  tribes. 

As  fine  sort  bituminous  coal  as  is  found  in  the  whole  United  States  is  found  in  th« 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  reservations.  These  deposits  are  of  inmiense  value.  They 
must  be  depended  on  for  well-niffh  the  entire  supply  for  the  Southwest.  They  can 
not  be  worked  without  capital,  without  skilled  labor.  They  can  not  be  worked  by 
Indians.  They  must  be  worked  by  white  men  who  understand  the  business.  The 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  working  of  thoae 
mines,  and  have  provided  that  anv  Indian  who  discovers  a  deposit  of  coal  may  be 
entitled  to  a  mile  every  way  from  that  x>oint,  with  a  privilege  of  subletting  it.  Our 
enterprisinff  friends  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  were  induced  to  come  down  and 
tell  them  where  to  discover  this  coal,  and  then  to  take  a  lease,  until  now  th«re  are 
leases  on  every  foot  of  land  which  has  a  coal  deposit,  worth  infinite  millions  of  dc^ 
lars  in  the  future. 

These  men  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  and  invested  capital  and  paid  a  noiii> 
inal  sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  are  doing  the  mining. 
That  was  the  best  method  possible.  They  want  to  develop  these  mines:  but  they 
have  no  title,  though  they  have  probably  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  oeveloping 
them.  The  United  States  has  approved  of  some  of  these  leases.  I  mynelt  drew  up  a 
bill  approving  ten.  But  the  United  States  oan  not  deprive  any  Inman  of  as  much 
right  as  any  other  Indian  has  in  every  foot  of  the  coal  lands  as  well  as  the  other 
lands.  Now,  how  did  they  manage  f  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  boodle  is  said  to  work 
marvelonsly  in  their  legislation  and  their  judiciary,  we  are  told,  is  often  affected 
by  it.  Tou  oan  not  get  a  measure  through  without  proper  fruotifyinf^  influents. 
It  is  utterly  hopeless.  I  would  not  dare  to  tell  yon  how  much  they  said  it  cost  to  gel 
those  leases  through  the  legislature.     * 

The  United  States  within  the  last  five  years  has  paid  to  these  Pive  Nations 
$18,000,000  for  the  land  they  have  sold  and  other  claims.  What  has  become  of  tiie 
money  f  Instead  of  providing  that  it  should  be  set  apart  as  a  ftind  for  the  civilisa- 
tion  and  education  of  this  people,  it  has  provided  that  it  should  be  distributed  per 
capita.  Six  million  dollars  has  oeen  distributed  among  18,000  people  within  the  last 
few  months,  aud  they  have  been  demoralized  and  debauched  beyond  measure  by  ths 
money,  which  the  United  States  has  paid  to  them. 

The  coming  in  of  the  railroads  has  caused  the  building  of  towns.  I  lived  for  two 
months  in  a  town  with  2,500  white  people.  There  were  fine  stores  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  to  a  town  of  that  size,  but  the  people  do  not  own  a  foot  of  the  Imd 
on  w^hich  their  buildings  stand.  They  have  not  a  single  particle  of  town  govern- 
ment or  a  police  officer  to  maintain  order  and  prevent  crime.  A  town  farther  soutli 
has  sprung  up  within  a  few  ^y^ears  of  5,000  inhabitants,  in  a  region  that  has  suddenly 
developed  into  a  cotton-raising  country,  and  all  the  title  they  have  is  that  one  man 
had  run  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  acres  enough,  and  told  them  they  might  build 
a  town  there  by  paying  him  and  his  associates  rent.  All  the  houses,  warehouses, 
storehouses,  and  all  or  the  wealth  that  must  necessarily  come  in  there  is  without 
law  or  protection  of  any  kind.    There  is  no  court  open  to  them  into  which  they  can 

fo  for  redress  of  grievances  against  the  Indian  or  protection  of  person  against  him. 
Jthough  the  United  States  covenanted  with  these  people  that  they  might  govern 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  establish  a  United  States  court  there  when  they 
found  such  a  condition  of  things.  But  the^  gave  it  a  limited  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
oonrt  can  cousider  only  cases  oetween  wmte  i>eople  and  between  whites  and  the 
Indians.  No  Indian  can  go  into  such  a  court  for  redress  in  a  case  with  another 
Indian,  no  matter  if  it  be  murder. 

There  are  300,000  white  people  in  this  condition.  They  have  about  90,000  school 
children,  and  not  a  public  school  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  open  to  one  of  them. 
They  are  growing  up  in  absolute  and  abject  ignorance,  unless  their  parents  are  able 
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to  maintain  a  private  school  ont  of  their  own  pockets.  They  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  schools  of  none  of  those  Fiv^  Civilized  Tribes,  as  we  call  tnem.  Every  year 
brings  lines  of  those  children  into  the  age  of  m^joiltyi  and  without  any  education 
to  fit  them  for  citizenship  or  the  business  of  life,  to  preserve  them  from  the  disastrous 
deviations  from  virtue,  or  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  lonff  can  such  a  condition  of  things  continue  in  peace  f  It  is 
due  to  these  people  that  I  should  say.  with  what  I  have  said  of  them,  that  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  they  have  preserved  order  as  well  as  they  have.  It  was  amaz- 
ine  to  me,  as  I  weut  into  the  streets  of  those  larger  towns  after  dark,  to  see  how 
well  order  was  preserved  without  the  force  of  law.  But  how  long  will  that  remain  f 
How  safe  is  it  to  rely  upon  such  a  condition  of  things  t  Take  these  mining  towns 
that  were  built  up  by  these  Pennsylvania  men.  Thev  are  towns  of  pleasant  appear- 
ance, attractive  nabitations,  and  good  order;  but  there  are  mining  towns  within 
3  miles  of  where  I  lived  where  there  are  thousands  of  Italians  employed  as  miners 
where  there  is  no  law  to  preserve  the  peace.  While  we  were  there  a  strike  occurred 
in  that  mine,  and  3,000  miners  marched  out,  spreading  terror  through  that  country 
till  the  United  States,  without  authority  of  law,  came  mto  tibuat  Territory  to  preserve 
order  and  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  courts.  I  heard  stories  there  about  these  courts.  One  man 
told  me  that  in  his  own  case  he  could  have  had  Judgment  for  $300,  but  he  would  not 

gay  money  for  a  Judgment,  as  the  right  was  on  his  side.  His  friends  told  him  that 
e  had  better  pay  it  than  lose  the  case.  ''I  happened,"  said  he,  ''to  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  idea  of  Justice  prevailed  in  our  courts,  and  I  refused,  and 
the  Judge  gave  Judgment  for  mj  opponent."  This  man  appealed  to  a  higher  court, 
and  wora  was  sent  to  him  that  if  he  would  pay  his  money  the  Judgment  would  be 
reversed.    That  is  an  illustration  of  cases  represented  to  us  to  be  not  infrequent. 

The  ablest  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  Indian  Territoiy,  a  well-educated  man,  has  in 
him  the  blood  of  a  distinguished  white  man  in  the  States,  an  Indian  nobleman,  and 
we  were  told  some  negro  blood  besides.  He  is  a  nabob.  I  had  known  him  in  Wash- 
ington. He  showed  me  his  stud  of  blooded  horses,  and  took  me  in  a  carriage  behind 
two  Kentuckv  thoroughbreds,  and  showed  me  every  point  of  interest.  I  asked  him 
about  the  colored  people,  and  he  spoke  very  well  of  them,  buttidked  of  the  corrup* 
tion  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  a  common  thinj;.  He  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall ;  but  it  is  for  his  interest  to  put  it  off  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  he  violently 
opposes  any  change. 

The  United  States  court  has  cost  more  than  almost  all  the  other  United  States 
courts  in  the  country.  One-seventh  of  all  the  cost  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
is  paid  for  the  cost  of  that  one  court,  although  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  its 
limited  Jurisdiction  are  not  a  seventieth  part  of  the  people  that  come  under  the  other 
courts. 

This  condition  of  things  is  as  certain  to  pass  away  as  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning.  The  only  question  is.  How  shall  it  pass  away  t  The  President 
of  the  United  States  created  this  Commission  to  go  down  and  advise  these  people 
that  they  had  better  themselves  make  the  change.  Unless  they  succeed,  one  of  two 
things  is  certain  to  come  in  the  near  fhtnre.  The  United  States  will  at  an  early  period. 
by  legislation,  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  see  fit,  or  it  will 
break  up  in  some  violent  war  of  race  or  in  blood.  The  work  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culties beyond  comparison.  I  had  no  conception  of  it  when  I  went  down  there,  any 
more  than  I  had  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  I  had  lived  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  almost  a  pattern  people  down  there.  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  not 
a  child  of  school  age  but  had  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the  free  school,  that  there 
was  not  a  pauper  there,  and  that  everyone  of  them  had  his  share  in  the  common 
rights. 

I  have  stood  in  Congress  against  attempts  to  encroach  upon  their  treaty  rights,  and 

r)rhaps  I  was  sent  down  there  because  they  knew  how  I  lelt  in  reference  to  it.  But 
have  seen  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Qovemment  has  bailed  because  both 
sides  have  departed  from  the  original  covenant.  It  has  been  Impossible  for  either 
side  to  keep  it.  They  could  no  more  stop  this  overflow  of  the  white  people  upon 
that  Territory  than  they  could  stop  the  flow  of  Niagara.  It  was  irresistible.  Some- 
thing else  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  arrangement;  and  this  fair  and  honest  offer 
of  the  Government  to  them  is  that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  themselves  make  the  change. 

Yon  are  not  going  to  escape  this  part  of  the  Indian  work.  The  Indians  there 
belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  It  is  one  whole,  and  they  must  become  a  self- 
supporting  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  or  all  go  down  together. 
The  legislation  and  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  in  this  country  are  to  brin^  them  all 
up  together  to  the  common  level  of  self-supporting  citizenship.  When  this  is  done, 
and  you  keep  the  cormortnts  away  from  the  severalty  act,  your  work  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  not  till  then. 

A^oumed  at  1.30  p.  m. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Wedkbsdat  Night,  October  10, 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o^clock.  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Albany,  sang  "The 
Morning  Laud.''    Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Ih'.  Frissell.  The  story  of  Hampton  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it  here,  especially  as  Mr.  Smiley  gave  ns  a  chance  to  tell  it  earlier  bk 
the  season,  when  MohonK  and  its  friends  gave  ns  a  contribution  of  about  a  thonaand 
dollars,  and  Minnewaske  about  five  hundred  more. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  is  going  on ;  and,  although  the  year  has  been 
one  of  struggle,  no  department  has  been  given  up,  and  we  have  the  usual  number  of 
students.  We  feel  a  new  strensth  and  a  new  inspiration  for  work  when  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Hailmau  tells  us  what  he  wants  us  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  advanced 
work.  We  no  longer  take  Indians  in  their  blankets,  but  those  who  have  had  a 
chance  on  the  reservations;  and  we  try  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers,  giving  them  every 
advantage,  so  that  they  shall  go  out  well  trained.  We  advance  our  Indians  into  our 
preparatory  schools  as  pupil  teachers,  and  give  then  directions  and  practice  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  that  they  may  know  how  to  instruct  their  people  when  they 
return  to  the  West.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  trying  to  make  our  industrial  work 
more  educative.  All  the  students  ^et  regular  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  material,  in  addition  to  onr  work  in  trades.  We  are 
also  progressing  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  drawing.  We  have  had  a  very  good 
class  of  studente  this  year,  better  than  ever  before,  aUhough  there  has  been  some 
difi&culty  in  getting  the  Government  to  give  permission  to  some  of  the  students  that 
we  wanted.  The  ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  association  have  sent  us  some  Apaches, 
a  very  interesting  experiment.  Six  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
War  Department  were  sent  to  UB.  Their  board  and  clothing  are  paid  for  by  the 
Massachusetts  association. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  been  taking  Cherokees  from  North  Carolina.  They 
are  an  earnest,  struggling  lot  down  there,  and  we  are  glad  to  bring  them  to  Hamp- 
ton and  give  them  a  chance.  The  results  of  our  work  have  been  good.  The  records 
show  that  87  i>er  cent  of  those  who  have  gone  back  have  stood  the  test,  and  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  regular  work.  One  thing  that  Hampton  has  done  is  to  keep 
track  of  them  after  they  leave.  We  send  out  a  number  of  onr  teachers  or  officers 
into  the  West,  not  only  to  gather  students,  but  to  look  after  the  old  ones;  and  we 
try  to  help  the  wavering.  So  that  there  are  87  per  cent  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation,  and  we  believe  that  that  compares  favorably  with  tae  work  of  schools 
among  the  whites.  We  need  help  in  the  West.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  others 
who  have  gone  out  report  that  our  students  have  not  the  opportunity  that  they 
ought  to  have.  We  need  more  missionaries  in  the  West.  The  result  of  taking  away 
the  help  given  by  Government  to  the  denominations  has  not  thus  £sr  advanced  the 
work  out  there  as  it  was  expected  to.  Some  of  onr  boys  go  back  to  agencies  where 
there  are  no  missionaries,  and  have  little  moral  help. 

Dr.  Frissell  said  that  he  had  several  Indian  students  with  him,  and  asked  that 
some  of  them  misht  be  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  a  Winnebago,  who  graduated  at  Hampton  and  is  now  in 
its  printing  office,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Eben.  Kinoslet.  I  have  always  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  people 
about  the  Indians,  but  when  I  do  get  a  chance  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  mde 
away  from  my  memory. 

President  Gates.  We  have  all  been  there,  my  friend. 

Mr.  KiNGSLET.  I  will  tell  you  some  things  about  the  Winnebagoes,  one  of  whom 
was  my  mother.  They  number  about  1^200  living^  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  sJong 
the  Missouri.  The  Government  has  built  houses  lor  most  of  them,  so  that  only  the 
nonprogressive  live  in  tepees.  At  one  time  the  Government  used  to  give  them 
rations,  but  that  has  been  discontinued,  and  farming  implements  and  machineij 
have  been  given  them  instead.  This,  I  think,  has  been  a  very  good  plan,  becauae  it 
has  made  them  more  independent  and  more  willing  to  work  than  if  they  oould  have 
had  rations  all  the  time.  The  tribes  that  have  mMe  the  most  progress  in  oivilisa* 
tion  are  those  that  have  had  to  provide  their  own  food.  Since  1887  the  Winne* 
bagoes  and  the  Omahas  have  taken  up  their  land  in  severalty,  and  have  beoome 
voters ;  but  many  have  not  realized  the  value  or  meaning  of  the  vote.  A  good  many 
of  them  sell  their  votes.  The  ]politicians  of  the  county  come  over  and  buy  them  w 
50  cents  and  upward.  As  an  instance,  I  was  there  last  fall,  getting  acholaze  far 
Lincoln  Institute,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  Indians;  and  one  Indiui  told 
me  that  they  never  used  to  sell  their  votes,  but  that  last  fall  they  did.  He  said: 
**  We  found  that  the  supremacy  of  one  party  over  the  other  did  not  affect  na  in  the 
least,  and,  as  we  needed  the  money,  we  sold  our  votes."  lliat  shows  the  way  a 
good  many  of  them  look  at  it.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  supremacy  of  oae 
party  over  the  other  does  affect  everybody  under  the  Government;  and  I  told  them 
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about  it,  and  that  good  white  people  neyer  sell  their  Yotes,  no  matter  how  poor  they 
are.  They  raise  a  great  deal  of  oom  and  grain,  bnt  very  little  stock.  I  t^d  a  good 
manv  of  them  that  if  they  wonld  raise  less  dogs  and  more  hogs  it  would  he  better 
for  them  and  I  do  not  remember  any  disagreeing  with  me. 

Two  of  the  wont  thin^  on  the  reservation  I  would  like  to  teU  abont.  One  is  the 
drinking  among  the  Indians.  This  habit  has  grown  a  great  deal  since  they  became 
citizens.  The  white  people  say  they  are  citizens,  and  can  haye  anything  they  want, 
and  so  they  sell  to  the  Indians  all  the  whisky  they  want.  Another  ba^  thing  that 
is  allowed  on  the  reservation,  and  that  oonld  be  stopped,  is  the  Indian  dancing.  This 
dancing  is  one  of  the  worst  things  there.  It  keeps  the  Indians  from  work,  and,  as 
it  is  their  onstom  to  give  presents  to  each  other  at  the  dances,  sometimes  an  Indian 
will  give  away  the  only  team  that  he  has  for  working  his  land. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected  is  the  marriaee  custom  among  the  Indians. 
This  is  very  important,  becanse,  as  they  do  now.  they  do  not  follow  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  agent  should  have  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State,  and,  if  broken, 
he  should  have  power  to  punish  those  who  break  them  severely. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  our  returned  students.  There  are 
some  who  do  fail,  but  I  do  not  think 'that  the  fiedlures  are  enough  to  discourage  our 
friends  frx)m  helping  Indians.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amonff  our  friends 
about  the  wisdom  of  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents.  We  have  an  army 
officer  as  our  agent,  and  I  speak  for  the  Winnebagoes  when  I  say  we  like  him  very 
well.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  officers  are  at  other  places,  but  we  like  Capt. 
William  H.  Beck,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  The  Indians  there  say  he  is  the  best  agent 
they  ever  had.  Theysaid  they  had  been  drifting  like  logs  in  a  flood,  and  that  he 
had  rescued  them.  That  is  Just  what  they  said.  I  would  idso  say  that  no  agent  has 
ever  been  so  unpopular  among  the  white  neighbors  as  Captain  Beck.  If  you  were 
to  see  the  papers  published  in  the  county  you  would  see  how  unpopular  he  is. 

Question.  How  about  leasing  their  landf 

Mr.  KiNOSLET.  The  Winnebagoes  have  been  leasing  their  land  to  white  people. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  about  it  are,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision for  their  having  to  cultivate  part  of  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  like  to 
lease  all  of  their  land  and  "just  take  it  easy,"  as  they  say.  I  think  they  should 
cultivate  part  of  it.    They  may  get  money  if  they  lease  the  land,  but  they  wiU  not 

get  a  chance  to  learn  to  work.  Thev  need  to  learn  a  great  deal  abont  farming, 
ecause  when  they  do  cultivate  their  land  they  do  not  work  it  as  the  farmers  round 
here  do,  with  skill  and  by  scientific  ways.  They  raise  one  crop  on  the  same  field 
year  after  year,  and  I  think  good  farmers  don't  do  that.  I  think  that  soon  exhausts 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  Ton  can  see  that  is  one  thing  that  our  returned  students 
can  do,  for  in  the  East  many  of  them  have  learned  to  work  on  fBkrms  in  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  New  Tork,  and  New  England,  and  they  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, and  you  will  find  the  finest  and  largest  farms  among  us  are  owned  and  worked 
by  returned  students. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reminiscences.  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley 
was  asked  to  speak  first. 

ADDRK88  OF  MR.  ▲.  K.  SIOLBY. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  conferences  at  Lake 
Mohonk.  Fifteen  years  Mfo,  about  this  time  of  year,  I  received  my  appointment  bv 
President  Hayes  on  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 
Charges  of  corruption  were  ma^e  at  that  mee^g  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  boi^,  and  a  committee  of  the  board 
was  apxK>inted  to  investigate  them,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman.  After  three 
weeks  of  careful  investigation  the  charges  of  corruption  were  proven  against  three 
prominent  officers,  and  Secretary  Schurz  promptly  dismissed  tnem.  Then  the  Sec- 
retary called  upon  the  board  to  investigate  the  whole  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  made 
chairman  of  the  inveBtii^ating  committee,  and  my  old  schoolmate,  Mr.  Stiokney, 
was  my  associate.  We  inspeoted  the  whole  Indian  Bureau,  and  particularly  its 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  Secretary  and  his  subor- 
dinate officers  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  conduct  Indian  aff'airs  on  fairly  good 
business  principles.  This  is  how  I  came  at  once  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Indian 
work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  invite 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  religious  denominations  having  charge  of  Indian  work  to 
meet  with  them  at  Wnshington  and  receive  reports  of  field  work  and  discuss  the 
Indian  problem  for  one  day.  One  short  day  seemed  to  me  totally  insufficient  time 
to  thoroughly  complete  the  discussion,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  meeting  pro- 
longed. Eleven  years  ago  last  spring  General  Whittlesey  and  I  were  sent  to  Dakota 
to  mvestigate  complaints  made  against  railroad  corporations  of  defirauding  the 
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Sioux  Indians  of  their  lands.  While  at  the  Santee  Agenoy  we  met,  seemingly  by 
ohance,  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  interested  in  Indian  aflfairs;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  we  sat  in  council  for  three  days  and  discussed  the  complicated  problem 
connected  with  the  Bioux  Reservation.  We  arrived  at  valuable  oouelusiona  aad 
agreed  to  work  unitedly  thereafter.  Of  the  twelve  persons  who  oompoeed  that 
council  at  Santee  eight  are  here  to-night,  namely.  General  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Ward. 
Dr.  Strieby,  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Addison  Foster,  Professor  Painter,  Mr.  Mead,  and 
myself.  The  four  others  were  Bishop  Hare,  Dr.  Ri^gs,  Mr.  WiUiaaiaon,  and  Mr. 
Fowler.  That  council  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  determmed  to  repeat  at  Mohonk  on  a 
larger  scale  the  conference  which  had  proved  so  faelpfUL  I  invited  them  all  to  meet 
at  Mohonk  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  raomised  to  have  a  large  gathering  to  diacnss 
leisurely  the  whole  Indian  question.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  the  antunua 
of  19S3,  and  every  year  since  a  conference  has  been  held. 

Anotner  conference,  the  thirteenth,  will  be  called  next  autumn,  and  doabtlaes 
many  others,  till  the  Indian  question  is  satisfactorily  settled. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt>  was  invited  to  apeak. 

ADDRESS  OF  JUSTICE  STHONQ. 

I  think  that  we  must  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the  establishment  and  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  In  view  of  what  it  has  aeoomplished  and  is  aoosn- 
nlishing,  it  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  Slates,  and  it  has  the  confidence  of  multitudes  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  thisraeew 
That  is  not  aU.  Under  God,  I  think  we  all  feel  thankful,  or  ought  to,  for  Mr.  Smlley*s 
organisation  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  It  is  impossible  for  anv]>eraon  to  deecribe, 
or  for  any  of  us  to  concave,  the  extent  of  good  the  oonferenee  has  done  dnrinff  ita 
short  existence.  It  has  created  a  sentiment  throughout  the  eommnnity  that  I  toink 
ceuld  have  been  created  no  other  way.  It  has  united  Cliristlan  men  and  women  of 
all  reli^ous  denominations  in  a  common  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  It  has 
had  its  influence  upon  Congress.  Its  efibrts  have  resulted  in  legislation  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  manifestly  effective  in  lifting  them  np  to  respectable  and  orderly 
Christian  society. 

It  has  done  this  because  of  its  organization.  When  Christian  men  and  women  aet 
together  as  an  organization,  the  power  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  exerted  by 
individuals  acting  separately.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  fagots.  The  voice 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  not  disregarded  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee, 
althouffh  it  has  not  effected  all  that  we  have  hoped.  We  had  looked  lor  greater  bcao- 
eficial  legislation  than  we  have  yet  received,  unless  we  except  the  allotment  bill, 
which  I  regard  as  a  step  far  in  the  right  direction  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  race.  We 
may  look  &t  more  legislation  hereaner,  stimulated  by  the  sentiment  that  it  created 
by  this  organisation — legislation  that  shall  tend  very  much  to  the  more  rapid  eleva> 
tion  of  the  race  in  the  direction  which  they  are  now  tending. 

That  is  not  all.  The  publications,  the  annual  reports,  of  this  organicaUon  go 
abroad  all  over  the  country.  Thev  are  read  by  persons  who  had  felt  no  particular 
interest  heretofore  in  the  work  of  the  conference;  and  thev  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  persons  who,  without  the  existence  of  these  reports,  would  never 
think  ot  lifting  a  finger  to  elevate  the  Indian  above  the  low  plane  on  which  he  has 
been  living  for  generations. 

This  conference  is  not  going  to  die.  It  will  survive  any  of  ns  who  are  now  on 
this  stage  of  action.  It  will  live  until  the  last  Indian  shall  be  lifted  up  to  the  civili- 
zation  on  which  we  now  stand,  and  until  they  shall  be  gathered  into  Christian 
churches  in  as  large  proportion  as  the  whites  are  gathered  now.  I  look  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  see  ail  tne  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  respectable,  as  orderly 
members  of  soeietv,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  average  of  our  own  people,  and  per- 
haps even  higher,  oecanse  such  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  elevation. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  remarks  of  Miss  Carter.  She  says  the  Indian 
women  can  be  taught  to  work  and  induced  to  work.  She  has  shown  some  of  their 
work,  and  she  wishes  to  secure  more  work  for  them  to  do.  The  Indian  should  work, 
not  only  for  his  own  subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  but  ho  should  work 
for  accumulation  and  for  thrift.  I  have  noticed^  with  regard  to  the  colored  race,  that 
the  moment  you  can  get  a  colored  man  to  be  thrifty  and  work,  to  lay  up  a  little  every 
vear,  put  his  savings  into  the  bank  or  elsewhere,  and  keep  them  there,  yon  can  save 
Lim,  and  make  a  respectable  citizen  out  of  him.  I  have  seen  it  among  my  own  serv- 
ants. If  you  can  induce  one  to  accumulate,  no  matter  ho  w  slowly,  he  reaches  a  higher 
level  than  be  stood  on  before,  where  he  has  been  just  a  servant  and  nothing  more. 
What  is  true  of  the  negro  is  true  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  you  can  lead  an  Indian 
to  work  and  to  save  the  product  of  his  work,  that  moment  the  Indian  is  saved. 
Miss  Carter  is  working  in  the  rij^ht  direction.  If  the  Indian  women  can  be  taught 
to  sew,  to  make  their  own  garments,  and  to  do  other  things  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  work  of  a  woman,  you  save  them,  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane.  I  cordially 
approve  of  every  effort  to  make  an  Indian  work,  and  save  the  produet  of  his  labor. 
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In  regard  to  the  last  legislation  which  gives  the  power  of  the  alienation  of  land 
by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  certain  oironmstanoes,  I 
agree  with  General  Whittlesey  and  Senator  Dawes  in  objecting  to  that  proYision  of 
t£e  last  act  of  Congress.  It  is  a  very  dangerons  prorlsion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
repealed.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  power  to  lease  these  allotted  lands  should 
somewhere  be  given  In  some  oases.  All  these  allottees  oan  not  be,  and  onght  not  to 
be,  farmers ;  some  onfi^ht  to  be  mechanics.  There  ought  to  be  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  among  them. 

All  these  lands  ought  not  be  held  for  fanning  alone.  There  are  many  eases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  allottee  to  cultivate  the  land.  What  is  a  woman,  for 
instance,  to  dof  Is  she  to  farm  it,  or  is  it  to  lie  idle  until  the  twenty-five  years 
expire!  What  is  the  young  man  to  do  who  desires  to  become  a  physician,  or  a 
lawyer^  or  a  clergyman,  or  who  desires  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
education  f  He  can  not  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  farm  his  land.  Is,  then,  the  land 
to  lie  idle,  and  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  allottees f  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  land,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  aUottee,  must 
be  capable  of  being  alienated  for  a  limited  period.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tri- 
bunal established  which  shall  Jndge  each  case  by  itself.  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior^  living  on  in  Washington.  I  would  establish  a  tribunal,  or 
I  would  authorise  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  each  case  by 
itself.  Tho'Seeretarv  in  Washington  would  necessi^ly  decide  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  persons  of  whom  he  knows  nothing.  He  could  not  take  the  time  to  examine 
each  case  presented  to  him.  The  act  of  Congress  is  entirely  objectionable  in  my 
view,  and,  as  I  said,  very  dsngerons.  I  would  limit  the  time  of  alienating  the  land 
to  five  years,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  three.    But  there  should  be  the  power  and 

Firivilege  of  leasing  after  careful  examination  by  some  properly  oonititoted  tribunal, 
t  can  best  be  done  by  a  court. 

I  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  work  which  this  eonfsrence  is  doing,  and  I  look 
forward  for  greater  results  in  the  fntnre  than  hare  been  attained  in  the  past.  We 
know  that,  largely  through  the  influence  of  this  oonforence.  three-fourths  of  the 
Indians  are  now  self-supporting.  They  have  le«med  to  work.  The  other  fourth 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a  similar  condition ;  and  I  trost  thaty  with  the  blessing  of 
6od,  this  result  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Strieby  was  asked  to  continue  the  reminiscences. 

ADDKEBB  OV  BBY.  M.  S.  8TBIXBT,  D.  D. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  peace  policy  of  (General  Grant. 
This  was  an  effort  to  get  the  Indian  work  out  of  politics.  The  nomination  of  Indian 
agents  was  assigned  to  different  missionary  societies.  The  American  Missionary 
.Association  accepted  the  appointment  of  six  agents,  and  afterwards  eight.  Our 
senior  secretary,  George  Whipple,  was  then  in  the  management  of  this  department. 
He  was  a  man  of  tine  presence,  of  noble  countenance,  and  most  sterling  judgment. 
We  all  recognized  this.  When  we  had  talked  a  sublect  all  over  and  expressed  our 
opinions,  the  last  decision  of  George  Whipple  carried  every  one  of  us. 

The  <«rant  policy  went  on  for  a  while  with  considerable  success.  But  by  and  by 
the  enthusiasm  waned,  and  the  influence  of  politicians  once  more  came  to  tne  front. 
I  remember  a  United  States  Senator  once,  who  wanted  his  brother  to  be  appointed 
to  an  agency,  and  our  library  was  to  be  enlarged  by  the  gift  of  books,  etc.  His 
brother  was  not  appointed,  and  the  books  never  came. 

I  was  acquainted  with  Secretary  Schnrz.  He  was  a  very  genial  man.  I  remember 
once,  when  the  secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies  were  gathered  round  him,  and 
«ome  one  said,  "Why  don't  you  lay  down  precise  rules  for  these  agents,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  to  dof"  "Well,"  said  he,  *'  they  have  the  multiplication  table  ana 
the  Ten  Commandments.    What  more  do  they  wantt"    There  it  was  in  a  nutshell. 

On  one  occasion  tiie  association  nominated  a  man  as  agent.  He  was  thoroughly 
competent,  and  Secretary  Schnrz  believed  him  to  be  so.  The  session  of  Congress 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  a  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Schurz.  Our  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  it  was  so  late  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  dodging  it.  But  a  certain  Member  of  Congress  wanted  some  one  else : 
and  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it,  our  man  was  rejected  ana 
the  other  man  was  appointed.  It  was  time,  then,  for  the  Mohonk  Conference  to  be 
established  to  influence  public  sentiment. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Grant  peace  policy,  which  was  becoming  inoperative, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  unless  God  should  raise  up  an  agency  that  would  do  what 
this  grand  conference  has  done — lift  up  a  public  sentiment  that  should  influence  the 
whole  American  people,  and  through  it  the  National  Government. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  would  give  the  next  address  and  that 
he  would  be  followed  by  Bishop  Whipple,  whose  presence  was  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction. 
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ADDRESS  OF  RBT.  LTMAK  ABBOTT,  D.D. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  same  commanion  nor  in  the  Episoopal  Baooesalon,  but 
there  is  no  Uvine  man  whose  Episcopal  benediction  I  wonld  ratner  have  than  that 
of  Bishop  Whipple. 

When  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  first  fonnded,  in  the  year  1882,  the  Indiana 
of  this  oonutrv  were  almost  all  of  them  liriDg  on  reservations.  Attempts  were  being 
made  for  their  education,  sometimes  by  the  Goremment,  sometimes  by  missionary 
societies,  sometimes  by  a  strangely  nn- American  partnership  between  the  GoTem- 
ment  and  the  missionary  societies.  And  all  these  attempts  were  indiyidnal,  sporadic 
The  American  Indian,  on  American  soil,  was  so  far  accounted  a  foreigner  uiat  in  the 
Congregational  organization  he  came  under  the  head  of  foreign  missions,  and  the 
churches  maintained  in  the  midst  of  Indians  were  a  part  of  our  foreign  missionary 
work. 

They  were  shut  up  in  resenrations.  The  reservation  is  a  territory,  larger  or  smaller, 
surrounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  beyond  which  no  civilizing  elements  are  permitted 
to  go  without  the  consent  of  a  despot,  who  may  be  a  good  one  or  may  be  a  bad  one, 
but  who  is  equally  a  despot — ^the  agent.  The  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  post-office, 
the  court,  the  bank,  the  newspaper,  the  church,  the  school,  the  market,  the  oommoB 
interchange  and  pl&y  of  life,  are  all  shut  outl  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  rex>ort  of  thia 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1885.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  description  of 
the  reservation  system  at  that  time,  which  I  find  embodied  in  that  report,  written 
by  a  gentleman  whom,  possibly,  the  president  of  this  conference  may  know  better 
than  I  know  him;  but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  honor  him  more  than  I  honor  him— 
Merrill  E.  Gates. 

"  The  mightiest  of  all  teaching  forces  is  example.  Constant  assooiation  witii  those 
whom  they  wish  to  imitate  transforms  men  as  does  no  other  prooesa.  From  this 
all-power^  civilising  force,  example,  we  careftilly  exclude  the  Indians.  Wa  herd 
them  by  themselves  on  vast,  vacant  reservations. 

''While  we  profess  to  desire  their  oivilization,  we  adopt  in  the  Indian  reservation 
the  plan  which  of  all  possible  plans  seems  most  carefully  designed  to  preserve  the 
degrading  customs  and  the  low  moral  standards  of  heathen  barbarism.  Take  a 
barbaric  tribe,  place  them  upon  a  vast  tract  of  land  from  which  yon  carefully  excluda 
all  civilized  men,  separate  tnem  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  organized  civil  sooietgr 
and  the  example  of  reputable  white  settlers,  and,  having  thus  insulated  them  in 
empty  space,  doubly  insulate  them  from  Christian  oivilization  by  surroni^ing  them 
with  sticky  layers  of  the  vilest,  most  designingly  wicked  men  our  century  knows,  tiie 
whisky-selling  whites  and  the  debased  half-breeds  who  infest  the  fringes  of  oor 


ervations,  men  who  have  the  vices  of  the  barbarian  plus  the  worst  vices  of  the  reek- 
less  frontiersman  and  the  city  criminal,' and  then  endeavor  to  incite  the  electrifying, 
life-giving  currents  of  civilized  life  to  now  througjh  this  doubly  insulated  mass.  If 
an  Indian  now  and  then  gets  glimpses  of  something  better  and  seeks  to  leave  thia 
seething  mass  of  in-and-in  breeding  degradation^  to  live  in  a  oivilized  oommnnity, 
give  him  no  protection  by  law  and  no  hope  of  citizenship.  If  he  has  won  his  way; 
as  many  have  done,  through  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  with  honor,  tell 
him  that  he  may  see  many  of  our  largest  cities  ruled  by  rings  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners  by  birth,  ignorant,  worthless,  yet  naturalized  citizens,  bnt  that  h» 
must  not  nope  to  vote  or  to  hold  office. 

''If  he  says,  'I  will  be  content  to  accumulate  property,  then,'  tell  hio^  'Ton  may 
do  sa;  but  anyone  who  chooses  may  withhold  your  wages,  refuse  to  pay  yon  money 
he  has  borrowed,  plunder  you  as  he  will,  and  our  law  gives  yon  no  reoress.'  Thoa 
we  drive  the  honest  and  ambitious  Indian,  as  we  do  the  criminals,  back  to  the  tribo 
and  the  reservation;  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  hopes  of  bettering  themselves, 
while  we  feed  their  laziness  on  Government  rations,  we  oomplidn  that  they  are  not 
more  ambitious  and  industrious. 

"Christian  missionaries  plunee  into  these  reservations,  struggle  with  the  mass  of 
evil  there,  and  feeling  that  brignt  children  can  be  best  educated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  civilization,  they  send  to  Eastern  institutions  these  Indian  children  plnokea  IUec 
fire-stained  brands  from  the  reservations.  They  are  brought  to  our  industrial  train* 
ing  schools.  The  lesson  tanght  by  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  when  they 
come  and  when  they  go  is  wonderful. 

"  The  years  of  contact  with  ideas  and  with  civilized  men  and  Christian  women  so 
transform  them  that  their  faces  shine  with  a  wholly  new  light,  for  they  have  indeed 
'communed  with  God.'  They  came  children;  they  return  young  men  and  yoong 
women :  yet  they  look  younger  in  the  face  than  when  they  came  to  us.  The  pre- 
maturely aged  look  of  hopeless  heathenism  has  given  way  to  l^at  dew  of  eternal 
youth  which  marlcs  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  man  who  Uvea  in  the 
thoughts  of  an  eternal  future. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  tribal  and  reservation  policy  that  we 
send  back  these  young  men  and  women,  not  to  a  life  where  a  home  and  a  family 
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oonld  be  transformed  by  tbeir  inflaenoe,  bat  into  this  tribal  mass  sodden  in  the 
prejndioes  of  centnries  of  heathenism,  where  the^  gasp  in  vain  for  oiyilized  oconpa- 
tions  and  example,  nntU  the  pressure  of  race  insnncts  and  the  waves  of  ridicule  too 
often  dose  over  their  better  nopes  and  habits  and  aspirationSi  as  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  close  over  the  life-hungry  fskoe  of  a  drowning  man/' 

In  1^,  extraordinary  as  it  mav  seem,  there  was  a  great  proportion  of  Christian, 
humane,  patriotic,  noble  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  thought  that  we  must 
leave  the  reservation  alone  and  ''reform  it  from  within" — that  is  a  favorite  phrase, 
you  know.  There  were  some  of  us  who  believed  that  the  reservation  was  evil,  ana 
onlv  evil,  and  that  continually;  and  that  the  only  thins  to  do  was  absolutely  to 
obliterate  it,  and  that  that  could  not  be  done  too  speedily.  Those  who  held  this 
opinion  were  warned  of  the  danger  of  radical  and  hasty  measures,  but  we  thought 
there  was  no  danger  that  the  process  of  destruction  could  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  advantageous.  There  were  three  years  of  debate  before  a  final  decision 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  1885.  The  idea  embodied  in  the 
platform  was  substantially  this,  that  the  reservation  is  an  evil,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  that  the  land  should  be  divided,  that  the  Indian  should  bo  encouraged 
and  required  to  take  the  land,  and  that  whatever  land  was  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  needed  for  the  tribe  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indians. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  the  question  of  education  was  taken  np,  and  there  was 
a  warm  discussion.    ^ 

A  voice.  Hott 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  think  it  was  hot.  I  am  speaking  to  some  persons  who  have  not 
attended  ^ese  conferences  for  twelve  years.  I  feel  venerable  when  I  think  that  I 
am  12  years  old.  Those  who  were  never  here  before  must  understand  that,  though 
we  had  a  hot  discussion,  it  could  not  have  been  a  bitter  discussion  with  Mr.  Smiley 
lookine  on ;  and  it  never  was.  And  you  can  not  know,  as  those  of  us  that  were  here 
know,  now  that  wonderful  genius  of  good  humor,  General  Fisk,  poured  on  the  oil 
of  sweetness  and  love  whenever  the  Jomts  beffan  to  creak  a  little. 

So  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  not  suddenly,  but  by  a  gradual  process  and  slow 
debate,  reached  the  radical  and  fundamental  position  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  other  men.  In  that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  Indian 
problem;  Still  there  are  men  that  say,  "Do  you  think  the  Indian  can  take  care  of 
himself f"  "I  do  not  know;  but,  if  anything  is  settled  by  a  'century  of  dishonor,' 
it  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  take  care  of  him."  It  is  safer  to 
leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and  take  the  bitterness  of  his  life  with  its 
sweet,  with  the  belief  that  there  is  the  mercy  of  God  reaching  out  to  all,  a  mercy 
which  endureth  forever,  and  has  opportunities  that  we  know  not  o^  than  it  is  for  us 
to  intrust  him  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  men  who  are— 111  tell  you  a  story.  I  once 
visited  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  coal  barons  what  sort 
of  men  were  digging  their  coal.  He  said:  '*The  Irish  are  gone,  and  the  Welsh  are 
ffone.  Our  miners  now  are  Hungarians.''  "  What  sort  of  people  are  they  t"  I  asked. 
<•  Something  like  the  parsons,"  he  said,  "some  good  and  some  bad."  Those  are  the 
people  we  have  to  intrust  the  Indians  to  when  we  intrust  them  to  agents— some 
ffood,  some  bad,  but,  whether  good  or  bad,  not  to  be  intrusted  with  absolute  author^ 
i^  over  their  fellow-men.  Our  Government  is  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  paternal 
fhnotioDS.    Whenever  it  attempts  to  exercise  them  it  fails. 

What  lies  before  us  in  the  future  f  Three  things,  it  seems  to  me.  *  What  are  we  to 
work  for  f  First  of  all,  Justice.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  feeling  of  wrath  and  fiery 
indignation  against  the  system  that  puts  the  wards  of  this  nation  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  had  neither  experience  nor  training,  and  who  have  not  the  moral 

2aalifications  for  the  work,  and  puts  them  there  to  pay  for  political  service  rendered 
1  the  past  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  future — ^there  ought  to  be  such  a  fiery  indignation 
against  that  flagrant  injustice,  whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic  administra- 
tion, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  syst^  to  live. 

The  second  objective  point  is  liberty.  Who  is  it  that  said,  *'  The  cure  for  the  evils 
of  liberty  is  more  liberty  f"  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Indian  to  the  same  liberty  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  when 
the  Indian  who  has  land  shall  have  the  right  to  alienate  that  laud.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Painter,  will  go  to  New  York  and  visit  some  of  the  clubs  in 
that  city  he  will  find  some  white  men  with  their  hand  in  their  pockets,  smoking 
cigarettes  instead  of  pipes,  and  having  an  easy  time  because  they  nave  leased  their 
land  and  are  letting  some  one  else  do  their  work  for  them.  The  time  for  untram- 
meled  liber^  may  not  have  come  yet;  but  It  is  not  far  distant,  and  we  are  to  speed, 
not  retard,  the  day. 

The  third  objection  is  education.  I  do  not  say  education  and  reliirion,  because  I 
do  not  recognize  any  education  that  is  not  religious,  nor  any  religion  that  is  not  edu- 
oative.    The  ideal  system  of  education  has  been  so  admirably  outlined  to-day  by  Dr. 
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Hailman  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  that  outline-^ 
au  edacation  in  which  church  and  state  will  coc^erate,  but  not  be  in  partnenhip; 
an  education  in  which  conscience,  reverence,  lore,  and  faith  will  hmre  their  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  hands,  and  feet,  and  brain. 

ADDRBSe  OF  BISHOP  WHIPPLB. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  frame  any  words  for  my  thoughts  as  I  read  ia  your  £Mea 
your  love  for  these  red  children  of  our  Father.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  joy 
that  comes  to  the  Savior's  heart  when  He  sees  how  we  Christian  folk  are  loaming  to 
love  each  other  in  loving  all  that  He  loves.  And  may  I  not  sav  when  He  sees  t£ea* 
wanderers  coming  home  that  the  travail  of  His  soul  is  satisfied  f 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Indians  ei  Minnesota.  They 
belonged  to  the  two  great  fSamilles  that  represented  all  of  the  Indians  nortii  of  tho 
Cherokees  with  the  CKception  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  the  Algonqninn,  and 
the  Daketas.  I  read  the  other  day  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  comd  read  £liof  s 
Bible.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  can  be  read  by  the  Oj  lb  ways,  of  Minnesota,  and  per- 
hajis  it  may  int^est  you  if  I  read  to  yon  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  great  fomily  of  Indians  called  by  the  French  Algonqnius: 

1.  Ojibway;  plural,  Ojibweg;  the  Chlppeways.    The  name   means  **  to-roaat-till- 

guokered'Up.'^  Probably  so  called  fh>m  an  incident  in  their  history.  (Bee  Warren's 
i  story.) 

2.  Ottawa;  plural,  Ottawag;  the  Ottawas.  Meaning  "  the  traders,"  firom  tiieir  sail- 
ing or  passing  to  the  interior  tribes  the  wares  they  reoeived  fcom  the  Freofih  in  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

8.  JBiva-da-wa-dum^;  tiie  Pottawatomies.  Meaning  '' thoae-who-kaep-tiie-fire,'' 
who  lived  in  Illinois. 

4.  Miami;  plural,  Miamig;  the  Miamis.  Meaning  '^  those- who-Uve-oa-tiie-PoiiiB* 
aula,"  who  lived  in  Ohio. 

6.  Sagig;  the  Sacs.    Meaninp^ ''  those- who-live-at-the-entrv." 

6.  Od-iBk-qua-gum-ig,  Meaning  "  those-who-live-at-the-end^of-the-wiitar,'' the  Mio- 
Macs  of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  Wabun-ahi;  plural,  Wdbwti-ukig;  '' men-of-the-ea8ter&<land,^  tba  Abanakia  of 
Maine. 

8.  Wauhi/n-ahig  is  also  their  name  for  the  Delawares,  meaning  ''eastexn-ettrih- 
dwellers.'' 

9.  Shawunog;  the  Shawnees.    Meaning  "southern-people.'^ 

10.  O-tMrnomin-ig;  "wild-rice-people,'' the  Manominiee  of  Wlscimaln* 

11.  O'dug-am-ig;  meaning  "  those-who-live-on-the  opposite-side." 

12.  Ki^nii'Un-og;  the  Crees,  of  the  British  possessions. 
IS.  O-mtuh-ki-gog;  the  Muskigoes,  "  Swamp-people." 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  and  a  little  later  our  Indian  aifaiia  were  at  their 
worst.  It  is  not  slander  to  say  that  our  Indian  system  was  a  synonym  for  robbeiEy* 
The  Indian  agent  received  his  office  simply  as  a  reward  for  being  a  henohmsn  of  some 

Solitician.  The  Indians  had  sunk  to  a  depth  of  degradation  that  their  heathen  fore- 
bthers  had  never  known.  When  I  listen  to  my  good  friend  General  Whittlesey,  and 
to  the  good  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  representative  of  Indian  officials,  I 
think  of  the  time  when  the  Indian  sehool-teacher  was  appointed  fresh  ftotia  keeping 
a  drinking  saloon ;  and,  although  he  held  office  for  two  years,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised tiiat  therb  was  not  a  solitary  Indiui  child  that  learned  to  read.  T^ere  was  no 
such  thing  as  law  in  the  Indian  country.  I  knew  an  Indian  woman,  of  pure  eharao- 
ter,  murdered  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses;  and  an  Indian 
arrested  the  man,  and  took  him  to  Fort  Ripley,  the  nearest  post.  He  was  put  in  Hie 
guardhouse  for  four  months,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discbarge  beeaoae 
there  was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian.  I  knew  a  white  man,  when  lie  passed  an 
Indian  sleeping  under  a  tree,  to  swear  with  an  oath,  "  I  will  kill  that  redsjcin ; "  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  others  he  killed  the  Indian.  Rev.  £.  P.  Smith — I  can  hardly 
speak  his  name  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
Indians— gave  $60  out  of  his  pocke^  and  I  $50 ;  but  we  could  not  secure  tiiat  the  man 
should  be  punished  for  that  murder.  I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  looked  back  upon 
those  years,  when  I  used  to  say  that  I  was  walking  on  my  heart,  aa  to  why  I  never 
gave  up.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  two  reasons.  When  it  was  so  dark  that  I  eould  not  see 
a  step  ahead,  I  read  anew  the  old  stor^  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  found  that 
there  was  never  a  solitarv  human  being  that  came  into  his  presenee  where  he  was 
not  perfectly  hopefiil  for  numanity ;  for  in  his  love  there  was  no  limitation  of  seeta 
or  caste  or  tribe.  And  then  I  remembered  that  when  that  man  wrote  as  no  miui  ever 
did  write  about  the  things  of  God,  Saint  Paul,  he  did  not  end  till  he  said  thAt  Jeaoa 
Cbrist  is  the  same,  yest^day,  to-day,  and  forever.  And  so  I  resolved  to  work  and 
wait. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  strange  apathy  on  the  part  of  Christian  men.    It  seemed 
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as  if  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  were  dead  when  they  thought  of  the  poor  red 
man,  whose  rights  were  unquestioned.  The  law  of  nations  recognized  that  he  had 
possessory  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  affirmed  it.  The  judiciary, 
the  exeoutive,  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  GoYemment  recognized  his 
rights  as  a  man.  When  Napoleon  sold  us  that  vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
he  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Indian.  And  yet  I  remember,  the  first  time  that  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  missionary  address  after  my  visit  to  the  Indian  country,  a  very 
wise  man  said  to  me,  "  You  are  a  young  bishop,  and  you  have  a  very  great  work  to 
do;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  say  anvthing  about  the  Indians.  They 
are  a  perishing  race.  Thev  will  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  you  can 
do  nothing  for  them."  When  I  came  to  speak  I  repeated  the  advice  which  I  had 
received  U>  the  congregation.  I  said  that  advice  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  slave 
had  an  infidel  master  who  said  to  him  one  day,  ''  Jim,  you  are  the  queerest  fellow  I 
knew  on  earth.  Ton  are  always  talking  about  faith.  It  is  faith  in  the  morning, 
and  faith  at  noon,  and  faith  at  night.  I  suppose,  if  you  thought  the  Lord  were  to 
tell  ^ou  to  jump  over  that  stone  wall,  you  would  go  and  do  it."  **  Tes,  massa/'  he 
replied,  "if  the  Lord  should  tell  Jim  to  jump  through  the  stone  wall,  it  is  Jim^s 
business  to  jump|  and  it  is  the  Lord's  business  to  get  him  through."  So  I  deter- 
mined to  go  on  with  my  work. 

I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  early  life.  There  is  hardly  a 
trail  in  all  that  northern  forest  in  which  I  have  not  traveled  in  summer  and  winter. 
I  remembesonce  that  I  heard  that  some  Indians  were  starving;  and  I  waded  for 
more  than  40  miles  with  the  snow  nearly  to  my  waist,  and  I  was  able  to  save  those 
poor  Indians.  I  can  say  that  the  lines  on  my  cheek  have  some  of  them  been  honestly 
earned,  but  a  power  above  mv  weak  will  compelled  me  to  go  and  preach  to  those 
Indians  the  love  of  their  Father. 

I  think  I  mentioned  last  year  that  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Strieby,  had  a  missionary 
at  Red  Lake.  I  will  mention  an  incident  connected  with  that  which  brought  us 
together.  On  one  of  my  annual  visits  to  the  Indian  country  an  Indian  chief  walked 
150  mi  les  to  meet  me.  He  said,  "  White  man  say  they  have  bought  my  land.  I  have 
not  sold  land.  I  have  not  signed  treaty.  I  hear  you  are  servant  of  Great  Spirit, 
and  you  pity  Indian.  Will  vou  help  met"  I  traced  out  the  story,  and  I  found  he 
had  told  the  truth ;  and  I  asked  him  to  go  to  Washington,  and  I  promised  I  would 
help  him.  I  went  to  Washington  full  of  enthusiasm  then,  and  I  worked  for  weeks; 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  very  coolly  told  me,  ''We  have  made  that  treaty, 
and  we  shall  enforce  it."  I  am  afraid  I  became  angry,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  right- 
eous anger  of  which  Saint  Paul  spoke.  I  went  into  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  I  said: 
"  Sir,  I  came  here  to  tell  you  a  story  which,  if  heeded,  would  save  that  northern 
frontier  from  an  Indian  massacre — we  have  had  one  on  the  western  border — but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  had  whistled  against  the  north  wind,  I  should  have 
done  as  much  good.  I  am  going  home,  and  you  will  hear  from  me  through  the  public 
press."  The  officer  said  to  me, ''  You  have  said  a  great  many  hard  tlungs  against 
this  Bureau."  I  replied:  ''Yes;  and  I  have  always  said  them  over  my  own  signa- 
ture; and  I  never  made  a  statement  that  I  have  not  the  proof  which  I  can  produce 
in  any  court  of  iustice.  And  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  The  darkest  {ransao- 
tious  of  personal  dishonesty  I  have  never  alluded  to.    Some  day  I  may." 

The  next  day  the  officials  asked,  "  What  is  it  Bishop  Whipple  wants  T  If  he  wants 
money  for  schools  we  are  ready  to  help  him."  And  tney  replied,  "  You  don't  know 
Bishop  Whipple.  If  he  makes  a  statement  you  may  be  sure  ne  has  proof  behind  hinu 
The  only  thing  he  wants  is  Justice  for  those  Indians,  and  some  day  he  will  have  it." 
And  they  sent  for  the  Indians  and  made  a  treaty. 

That  Indian  f^om  pure  gratitude  came  to  see  me  three  times,  a  Journey  of  more 
than  300  miles,  on  foot,  and  he  said,  "  My  friend,  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  missionary." 
I  said,  "  You  have  a  missionary  there.  I  can't  send  another."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
want  one  of  your  kind ;  for  I  know  your  kind.  We  know  your  love,  and  we  want 
that  kind  of  a  missionary."  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Strieby  and  said,  "I  will 
never  present  a  divided  Christianity  to  those  heathen  folk,  but  1  ask  your  permission 
to  plant  a  mission  there ; "  and  Dr.  Strieby  wrote  back,  "  I  think  the  wisest  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  field  to  you." 

So  we  established  a  mission  there;  and  when  we  came  to  consider  what  we  should 
call  it,  I  asked  my  superintendent  whom  I  had  known  from  a  boy  what  it  would  bet- 
ter be,  and  he  replied,  "  You  know  these  men  are  awfully  degraded,  and  in  the  book 
of  Revelations  it  sneaks  in  one  place  of  my  servant  Antipas,  '  where  Satan  dwelleth,' 
and  I  think  we  had  better  call  It  the  Mission  of  St.  Antipas."    And  so  we  did. 

That  mission  has  been  there  more  than  twenty  years,  and  there  are  to-day  more 
Christians  in  that  village  than  there  are  in  any  settlement  or  any  village  or  any  city 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  proportion  to  the  population.    That  is  not  failure. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  there  have  always  been  gleams  of  light.  Some- 
times they  were  so  slight  that  perhaps  you  would  not  have  thought  muon  of  them: 
but  if  you  had  been  walking  on  your  heart  they  would  have  been  like  the  voice  of 
God. 
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'  An  Indian  came  to  my  house  one  day,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  he  knelt  at 
my  knee.  I  said,  **  Don't  kneel/'  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  kneel  to  worship  yon.  I 
kneel  beoanse  my  heart  is  warm  to  the  man  who  has  loying  pitv  for  mv  people.  I 
am  a  wild  man,  bnt  I  never  look  into  the  faces  of  my  children  that  mj  neart  is  not 
sick.  My  fathers  told  that  there  was  a  Great  Spirit,  and  I  have  often  tiled  to  talk 
to  him;  bnt  I  never  heard  any  Yoice.''  He  looked  np  and  said,  ''Yon  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  You  never  stood  in  the  dark,  and  conld  not  reach  hold  of  anything. 
One  day  an  Indian  came  to  mv  wigwam,  and  he  told  me  a  wonderful  story  that  von 
had  told  at  Red  Lake  about  the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  I  said,  I  mnst  hear  tnat 
story,  aud  I  have  walked  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  thai 
story  f  Surely  the  Great  Spirit  will  not  let  me  die  till  I  have  hewd  it."  And  the 
man  did  hear  the  story;  and  then  he  looked  np  and  said,  *'It  is  not  ds^k  now. 
My  heart  is  laughing  all  the  while.'' 

NoW;  there  was  another  thing.  Our  Heavenly  Father  had  so  ordered  it,  becanse  I 
was  being  educated  as  well  as  the  Indian,  that  help  came  in  his  providence  from  a 
most  unexpected  source.  I  received  a  message  that  there  was  not  enough  food  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation.  It  was  before  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  had  been 
removed,  and  the  crops,  owing  to  the  grasshoppers,  had  been  lost.  I  borrowed  $500 
worth  of  flour  and  sent  it  out.  And  some  kind  friend  told  of  it,  and  I  received  a 
letter  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  me  $2,000  to  take  care  of  those  Indiana. 
That  was  the  love  of  Christ.  I  suppose  it  was  out  from  that  kindly  feeling  I  had  the 
honor  of  being,  perhaps,  the  only  bishop  in  Christendom  ever  invited  to  address  tha 
annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  orthodox  branch,  and  also  the  Friends  of  the 
Hicksite  brancn  of  Quakers.  One  of  these  Friends  I  must  mention,  for  those  who 
are  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Stewart  Brown.  He  sent  me  $1,000,  which  bought  the  first 
house  which  the  OJibways  had  ever  received;  and  the  vast  herd  of  cattle  that 
belongs  to  them  to-oay  is  in  part  dne  to  the  generosity  of  that  noble  man. 

The  problem  has  not  7et  been  solved.  The  wanderers  have  not  all  been  brought 
home.  Here  let  me  tell  yon  an  incident  that  happened  a  few  years  ago.  We  were 
beset  constantly  by  a  complication  of  anxieties.  Some  of  our  Indians  had  been  led 
aslray.  It  was  sad  almost  to  heartbreaking.  I  met  my  superintendent,  whom  I 
always  called  Joseph,  and  we  talked  it  over  very  sadly.  Then  I  burst  oat  laughing. 
He  said,  "  What  are  you  laughing  att"  and  I  replied,  "To  think  that  yon  and  I  are 
such  fools.  Why,  the  devil  has  had  possession  of  these  people  for  centuries,  and  we 
think  he  is  going  to  give  up  without  a  fight.  I  think  we  had  better  begin  to  fight 
again."    And  we  did. 

I  visited  the  White  Earth  Reservation  recently.  At  my  first  visit,  vears  ago,  I 
met  blanketed,  painted  savages.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  had  &50  Indians  join 
with  me  in  public  worship,  and  after  I  was  there  some  considerable  time  I  did  not 
see  a  single  Indian  with  a  painted  face  nor  one  who  wore  a  blanket. 

You  heard  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Carter,  tell  yon  about  the  lace  workers.  It  is 
ever  blessed  to  ^ve  employment,  bnt  she  gives  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  was 
one  day  sitting  m  the  doctor^s  house  when  an  Indian  woman,  now  one  of  Miss  Car- 
ter's best  lace  workers,  came  into  the  room,  and  the  tears  began  to  run  down  her 
cheeks;  and  when  we  talked  with  her  she  said,  "I  am  not  crying  because  I  am 
sor^,  but  because  I  am  thinking  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  a  woman  where  thev  have 
not  heard  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  and  of  how  good  my  husband  is  since  he  haa 
known  of  it,  since  we  have  a  home."  Afterwards  Sbe  said  to  Miss  Carter.  "  I  notice 
von  wear  something  around  your  neck  that  is  white  and  looks  nice,  and  I  think  my 
husband  would  like  to  have  me  wear  one.  Wouldn't  you  tell  me  how  to  do  onef'* 
So  very  womanly,  wasn't  itt  And  so  this  lace  making  has  brought  Ideas  of  refine- 
ment connected  with  the  home  making.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  blessing  of  giTuig 
labor;  but  the  happiest  face  I  have  ever  looked  into  was  a  little  defonned  udian 
girl,  a  fuU-blood.  When  I  came  to  her  log  house  she  came  rushing  out  to  me  with 
a  little  specimen  of  lace  work  in  her  hand,  aud  cried,  **  I  made  it!  I  made  itf  and 
held  it  against  her  heart.  Then  she  showed  me  In  delight  a  little  piece  of  money 
which  she  had  earned  by  making  lace,  and  I  saw  the  feeliDg  of  independence  that 
was  coming  to  the  dear  child.  There  is  no  rivalry  in  sn3i  work,  aaye  only  the 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  do  the  Master's  work  best. 

Had  I  time  I  should  like  to  tell  yon  something  about  a  body  of  Indiana,  one  of 
them  the  truest  hero  that  I  ever  knew—a  man  that,  during  all  the  horrors  of  that 
Sioux  outbreak,  stood  like  a  wall  of  fire  to  protect  helpless  womanhood.  When  the 
leader  came  back  from  that  outbreak  he  would  tell  me  what  they  had  done,  and  all 
that  they  proposed  to  do;  and  once  he  said,  ''We  are  going  to  Join  with  the  Cana- 
dians, and  they  will  help  us;  aud  we  will  drive  out  all  those  Ysnkees,  and  get  back 
our  own  land."  And  when  this  brave  man  said,  ''Why  don't  yon  tell  ttiem  the 
truth  f  Why  don't  you  tell  them  that  those  Indians  in  Canada  are  ruled  by  a  squaw, 
and  that  she  would  not  touch  with  her  little  finger  one  of  their  bloody  hands t^ 
Then  they  shouted,  "Shoot  him, shoot  him!"  And  he  opened  his  ooatTand  aald« 
''Yon  may  shoot  me,  but  yon  can  not  keep  me  from  telling  yon  the  truth." 
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Now,  this  great  Goveiiiment  took  oare  of  the  hostile  Indians;  and  they  are  draw- 
ing rations  to-dav.  Bat  these  other  Indians  have  been  left  jienniless.  Oat  of  my 
meager  salarv  I  boasht  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  apiece  for  a  few  of  them.  By  a 
strange  proYidenoe  Uieir  crops  hare  failed,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  go 
through  the  winter.  I  trast  uie  hearts  of  Cfhristian  people  will  be  touched  by  them, 
and  that  the  time  is  fsst  coming  when  men  that  deserve  protection  shall  be  protectea 
by  the  United  States  Goremment. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  the 
fnture.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  mv  heart  throbbed  and  my  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears  as  I  heard  that  good  sa^erintendent  tell  of  his  plaiis  for  Indian  schools.  I 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  Goyemment  ought  as  early  as  possible  to 
have  the  entire  care  of  the  education  of  the  Indians;  and  I  want  to  say  to  this  con- 
ference, festina  lente— make  haste  slowly.  The  time  has  not  come  that  you  can  dis- 
pense with  such  work  as  has  been  done  by  my  good  friend  Captain  Pratt  or  by  the 
Hampton  School;  but  there  is  one  thing  uiat  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  that  is 
that  there  should  be  no  contract  schools  on  the  Indian  reservations.  Whenever 
you  give  a  contract  to  the  members  of  any  religious  body  for  a  contract  school  on 
the  reservation,  yoa  haye  so  fisr  united  church  and  state,  and  are  teaching  these 
Indians  that  tiiese  are  the  only  men  who  have  influence  with  the  United  States  Gov* 
emment. 

Now.  another  thine.  When  the  Gtovemment  school  at  the  agency  has  received  all 
the  Indian  children  tiiat  it  is  iKMsible  for  them  to  care  for,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Indians  unprovided  for;  and  the  effect  of  the  severalty  act  is  to  scatter  them  more 
widely.  And  therefore  I  insist  that  one  of  the  first  things  for  the  Government  to 
do  is  to  incorporate  a  district-school  system  for  the  Indians  that  are  remote  from  an 
agency.  I  tried  to  have  the  Goyemment  establish  some  such  schools,  but  they  had 
no  money  for  the  purpose;  but  we  have  three  most  successful  bchools  of  that  char- 
acter, wnich  at  the  yerv  earliest  moment  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
We  give  the  Indian  children  a  lunch  at  noon  of  bread  and  butter :  and  these  little 
Indians,  poorly  dad,  oome  in  all  weathers  three  and  four  miles  ratner  than  miss  the 
school. 

Another  thing.  I  agree  with  all  my  good  brother  Dr.  Abbott  has  said  of  the  need 
of  looking  forward  to  making  the  Indians  citizens.  But  we  have  had  some  ezi>eri- 
ence  in  voting  in  Minnesota.  The  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  me.  "  Do 
you  think  that  the  making  of  the  Indians  yoters  will  settle  the  Indian  problem  f 
I  smiled,  but  said,  ''We  have  tried  it  in  Minnesota.''  '<Whv,"  he  said,  «I  did  not 
know  it  had  ever  been  tried.''  In  Territorial  times  any  Indian  who  wore  civilized 
dress  was  entitled  to  vote.  We  had  a  close  election,  and  one  morning  we  found  the 
whole  tribe  had  been  run  through  one  pair  of  hickory  shirts  and  pantaloons  and 
yoted  between  sunrise  and  sunset.    So  you  see  how  that  can  be  worked. 

Another  thing.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  permanency  in  the  office 
of  the  Indian  agent,  if  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  trust.  As  a  rule,  the  man  that  has 
never  looked  in  the  face  of  an  Indian,  when  he  goes  to  the  firontier,  can  tell  yoa 
exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  solve  the  Indian  problem.  After  he  has  been  there  a 
little  time  he  begins  to  learn  a  little  something;  but.  unfortunately,  under  our 
political  system,  the  very  moment  the  man  has  proved  nimself  fitted  for  the  trust, 
ne  is  remoyed,  and  even  the  Mohonk  Conference  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him  in  the 
place.  I  remember  when  nearly  1,500  citizens  of  the  neijghboring  city,  under  the 
lead  of  a  man  whom  I  love  and  revere,  Herbert  Welsh,  asked  that  an  agent  should 
be  retained  who  was  doing  a  grand  work,  pitifully  failed.  That  political  power  is 
Htill  stronger  than  our  influence.    But,  thank  Gk>d,  the  day  is  coming  when  this 

Sroblem,  like  all  other  problems,  will  be  solved  by  the  law  of  love,  the  law  of  that 
[aster  who  said,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  yon.'' 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  single  Indian  men  and  women  whose  lives  would  repay 
me  for  all  the  work  that  I  have  ever  done  for  them.  At  my  last  yisitation  I  asked  the 
superintendent  of  our  mission  to  go  over  the  names  of  the  women,  and  tell  me  about 
the  Christian  character  and  purity  of  those  Indian  women.  Ana  he  said.  ''I  thank 
God  I  can  tell  you,  bishop,  that  I  do  not  bdieve  there  are  any  women  in  tne  State  of 
Minnesota  who  are  living  purer  and  holier  lives  than  these  Indian  women."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  come  to  a  good  many  hard  places. 
There  will  always  be  hard  problems  to  solve.  But  I  have  never  had  my  heart  so  sore 
as  when  I  listened  to  the  story  of  my  good  friend  Senator  Dawes.  It  is  enough  to 
make  an  Amerioan  hang  his  head  in  shame.  But  all  these  things  must  be  settled  by  the 
law  of  Christ.  We  must  not  fear  as  to  the  final  result.  When  God  is  with  us  we 
may  never  be  afraid. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  home  is  near;  but  one  of  the  hopes  that 
beckon  me  on  is  that  amoujg  those  waiting  oyer  yonder  there  are  many  that  yoa 
Christian  helpers  haye  permitted  us  to  lift  out  of  darkness  and  despair  into  the  l&ht 
and  the  liberty  of  ehil£«n  of  God;  and  when  I  lie  in  my  narrow  l>ed  I  would  ratner 
have  one  of  those  poor  red  men  drop  a  tear  on  my  grays,  and  say,  "He  who  sleepr 
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here  would  have  helped  me  if  he  oonld,"  than  to  have  the  proadest  monament  ever 
built  for  any  man  who  died  of  the  world's  surfeit. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title,  and  referred  to  the  publication  eommittee 
for  printing: 

THB  KFFEOT  OF  EDUCATION  017  THB  DCDIAK. 
[By  Frederick  Treon«  M.  D.,  Craoo  Creek,  8.  Dak.] 

The  education  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  has  received  within  the  past  few 
Years  much  attention.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  each  year,  until  they  have  s^own  from  $20,000,  in  1877,  to  $2,243,497,  in 
1894,  for  educational  purposes  alone.  These  enormous  amounts  have  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  who  have  steadfastly  maintained  that  it- 
was  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt  to  educate  the  Indian.  But  there  has  certainly 
been  a  rapid  growth  during  the  past  three  years  in  favor  of  educating,  not  a  few, 
but  all  of  the  Indian  youths,  and  to  do  this  large  appropriations  are  required. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  subieot  with  faimesa,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  say  also  that  if  I  err  it  will  probably  be  on  the  side  of  education. 
In  other  words,  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  education  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  my 
opinions  to  treat  with  liberality  some  things  that  may  appear  detrimental  to  health. 

If  education,  as  claimed  by  some,  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
and  tends  to  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  race,  then  it  would  appear  best  to- 
leave  them  alone  in  their  wild  untutored  condition.  But  is  this  true!  To  Chriatian- 
ize  is  to  enlighten,  and  is  not  that  to  educate  f 

It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  education  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  atatns  of 
the  Indian's  health,  and  particularly  is  the  idea  erroneous  that  he  Is  more  liable  to 
disease  when  confined  under  proper  conditions  to  school  work  than  he  ia  in  his  home. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  Indian  to  ^6  back  to  his  primitive  habits  uid  cnstoms  or 
if  he  could  be  advanced  far  enough  m  civilization  to  overcome  his  present  harmftil 
methods  of  living,  then  the  argument  might  have  a  basis.  Let  us  see  what  hia  pres- 
ent habits  are;  and,  first,  let  us  look  into  nis  home,  and  note  his  surroundings,  (quot- 
ing from  my  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society,  June,  1889),  in  which  I 
state: 

'' In  their  houses  we  find  but  little  or  no  ventilation ;  the  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  one  room.  In  this  room  are  corowded  a  half  dozen  or  more  men,  wom^i,  and 
children.  Around  the  room  han^  plenty  of  fresh  beef,  upon  which  the  flies  may 
light  and  deposit  their  quota  of  hving  germs  to  be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  these 
people.  Ton  will  also  find  in  this  iu- ventilated,  overcrowded,  filthy  room  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  dogs,  and  frequently  as  many  more  squealing  puppies,  with  their  eyes 
not  open.  Their  beds  are  positively  too  filthy  to  aeeoribe,  usually  a  wooden  bed- 
stead with  too  scanty  bed  clothing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  inmates  seldom 
remove  their  clothing  upon  going  to  bed,  and,  when  they  arise,  ablution  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  performed." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Graham,  in  a  very  able  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society, 
June,  1889),  entitled  '*Scrofala  among  the  Sioux,"  saya,  describing  their  homes: 

''A  log  cabin,  with  dirt  floor,  which  is  plastered  till  almost  aur-tight.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  single  window,  without  any  ventilation  whatever.  These  houses 
are  kept  in  winter  at  a  temperature  from  80^  to  90^  F.,  and  inside  are  practically 
dry  at  adl  times.  Exhalations  from  x>ersons  and  dogs,  with  sputa  from  oonsomption 
and  pus  from  scrofulous  sores,  are  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  walls  and  dirt  floors. 
They  are  rapidly  dried  by  the  high  temperature,  and  suspended  in  the  atxnoephere 
of  the  rooms.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  houses  are  the  very  gravest  aouroea 
of  danger.  Veritable  culture  soils  and  hotbeds,  they  ftimiah  th<^  beet  jMMsible  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  when  the  bacilli  lodge  in  the  soil  prepared  for 
them  by  exposure,  under-feeding,  and  malnutrition.  Not  only  is  death  lurking  in 
the  air  of  tht^se  places,  but  as  the  raw  beef,  sliced,  is  hung  there  to  dry  in  winter, 
tubercle  bacilli,  or  spores,  may  lodge  on  the  beef,  and,  as  this  is  often  eaten  raw, 
another  most  formidable  source  of  danger  to  others  and  of  self-infection  presents 
itself" 

Dr.  A.  B.  Holder,  in  an  article,  '*  Diseases  among  the  Indians,"  published  in  the 
Medical  Record  for  August,  1892,  says : 

"Forty  houses  built  for  Indians  of  this  (the  Crow)  reservation  by  Oovemment 
contract  are  each  a  single  room,  16  by  18  by  8  feet,  with  double,  dirt*fiUed  walls, 
dirt  roof,  one  door,  and  one  window  of  a  single  fixea  sash.  The  conditions  within 
in  winter  is  well  described  by  Dr.  N.  McKay  Douglass,  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 
(1887) :  'Visits  to  their  domicile  at  this  time  of  Uie  year  impress  me  deenly.  Mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  wind  blowing  a  gale,  snow  drifting  high,  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  for  admission.  In  a  tight  little  Government  house  I  find  aU  the  cats,  do^, 
babies,  and  other  members  of  several  families  congregated  and  unengaged,  save  in 
moking,  talking,   and  sleeping.    Dogs  fare  equelly  with  the  human  oconpanta. 
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The  windows  sre  closed,  end  these  i>eople  and  animals  are  hreathins  in  an  atoi08« 
phere  which  has  heen  polluted  by  exhalations  from  disinteffrating  long  tissue  and 
the  emanations  from  open  seres.  Find  such  houses  occupied  by  nfteen  or  twenty 
persons,  and  heated  bv  two  stores,  the  smoke  exit  being  a  tight  flue;  open  fireplaces, 
of  such  value  in  ventilation  of  small  houses,  being  unknown.' " 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  an  independent  being.  He  is,  in  fact,  most  dependent, 
and  the  greatest  importanee  for  the  Qovemment  is  how  to  elevate  him  out  of  his 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  place  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  hie 
white  brethren.  I  maintain  that  the  day  is  near  when  an  indulgent  people  will 
demand  that  Congress  stop  these  enormous  appropriations.  To  foster  idleness  is 
certainly  unwarranted  and  unjust  to  the  Indians.  It  is  enoouraging  them  to  con- 
tinue living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  killing  them  off  by  rapid  Agrees.  They  can 
not,  however,  be  forced  all  at  once  oat  of  Uiis  deplorable  state. 

Having  described  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  shown  their  home  surround- 
ings, wiSi  liability  to  disease,  let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  education  is  upon  them. 
To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  examine  the  records  for 
six  years,  or  during  the  time  I  served  as  agency  physician  at  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
8.  Dak.,  where  I  was  stationed  the  ^eater  part  of  the  time  from  1886  to  1892.  Not 
a  death  occurred  in  the  school  notwithstanding  the  faet  that  the  school  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  epidemics,  among  them  malignant  measles,  pneumonia,  influenza, 
whooping  cough,  and  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  During  that  period  6  children 
died  after  leaving  the  school,  all  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  Grace  mission  school 
liiere  has  not  been  a  death.  At  the  Boman  Catholic  mission  school,  also  located 
upon  the  Crow  Creek  Keservation,  where  over  100  children  have  been  almost  con- 
stontly  in  attendance,  only  3  have  died,  and  those  from  complications  arising  from 
la  grippe.  At  the  Lower  Brnl^  boarding  school,  with  which  I  had  somewhat  to  do, 
4  £atlM  oceurred  in  six  years.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  same  number  of 
cases  in  camp  or  the  Indian's  homef  I  believe  that  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  reservations.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  mortality 
has  been  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  I  find  the  sani  tary  reports  show  814  deaths 
from  the  following  causes: 

Tuberculous  diseases • 175 

Miasmatic  diseases 68 

Enthetic  diseases 2 

Liathetio 2 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 14 

Diseases  of  organs  of  circulation 4 

Diseases  of  organs  of  respiration 20 

Diseases  of  orj^ansof  digestion 6 

Diseases  of  nnnary  organs 3 

Diseases  of  skin 1 

Obstetrical , 2 

Suicides  and  violent  deaths 9 

Unknown  causes 8 

Total 314 

Compare  the  following:  In  1887  there  were  treated  195  cases  of  measles  in  camp, 
18  deaths,  or  1  death  in  every  15  cases,  occurring — a  mortality  of  nearly  7  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  130  cases  treated  in  the  schools;  deaths,  none. 
In  18^  and  1890  there  was  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  There  were  treated  in  round 
numbers,  in  camp,  124  cases,  with  12  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  nearly  10  per  cent. 
There  were  73  cases  in  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  school :  no  deaths.  At  the  Boman 
Catholic  mission  there  were  100  cases  treated,  with  8  deaths — a  mortality  of  but  3 
per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1890  an  epidemic  of  whooping  coagh  prevailed  in  camp ; 
117  cases  were  treated,  with  17  deaths — a  mortality  of  about  14^  per  cent.  In  tne 
•chools  there  were  83  cases;  no  deaths.  During  the  year  1892  there  were  9  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  treated  in  the  schools ;  no  deaths.  During  the  fall  of  1892  there  pre- 
vailed a  malignant  form  of  diarrhea  in  Indian  homes  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserva- 
tion. In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  31  oases  were  treated,  among 
which  there  were  7  deaths;  while  in  the  schools,  where  there  were  135  children,  not 
a  single  case  occurred. 

Another  gratifying  observation  is  that  five  years  ago  nearly  one-half  of  the  children 
enrolled  were  troubled  with  scrofulous  sores,  whereas  now  only  a  few  are  afflicted 
with  that  mala<ly — ^a  fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  diet  and  sanitary  surround- 
ings of  the  school  over  that  of  the  home  life. 

ackool  biUldingi, — This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  necessa- 
rily exert  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  toe  pupils.  Too  much  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  site  for  school  buildings.    There  should  be  in  every  board- 
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ing  school  separate  apartments  for  the  children,  and  rooms  arranged  to  acoommo- 
date  two  single  beds.  To  each  room  there  should  be  a  door  and  window,  the  door 
leading  into  a  large  hall,  buildings  ventilated  with  globe  ventilators.  The  danger 
of  infection  where  children  sleei>  promiscnooslvin  dormitories^  or  even  two  in  abed. 
mnst  be  apparent.  The  recitation  halls  shonld  have  high  ceilings,  be  li^ht^  and 
well  ventilated  with  proper  air  ducts  and  registers. 

In  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  properly  equipped  bathrooms,  a  well- 
appointed  ^^ymnasium,  ffood  workshops;  an^  last,  there  should  be  a  well-fomished 
kitchen,  with  a  well-l^hted  dining  room.  In  addition  to  the  school  buildings 
proper  there  should  be  a liospital,  to  which  children  can  be  removed  when  sick. 

The  buildinj^  used  by  the  Government  are  often  of  ao  inferior  kind,  and  not  in£te> 
quently  inadequate  for  the  number  they  are  required  to  accommodate.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  often  children  are  ill  when  in  school  tfom  overcrowded  sleeping  rooms, 
bad  ventilation,  poor  diet,  and  a  lack  of  proper  drainage.  This  was  certainly  trae  at 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  where  there  were  nearly  fifty  girls  crowded  into  a  miserable  on»- 
story  dormitory  that  could  not  have  been  more  than  16  by  40,  with  a  ceiling  of  9 
feet.  I  have  gone  into  that  place  on  a  hot  night  in  June,  when,  I  am  sure,  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  could  not  have  smelled  fomer.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
oonditions  at  that  school  are  now  very  much  improved  by  new  buildings. 

If  the  system  of  educating  the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  is  to  be  carried  out. 
successfully  by  the  Government,  proper  buildings  must  be  had.    It  is  not  ru^ht  to 
take  these  untutored  people,  frequently  unaccustomed  to  being  housed,  and  shut 
them  up  in  a  miserably  constructed  boarding-schooL    They  not  only  break  down, 
but  the  system  under  such  conditions  becomes  a  fkilnre. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  they  have  better  accommodations  than  at  home.  In 
their  homes  they  have  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  thought.  It  is  the  mental  strain 
that  tells  soonest  on  them.  Then,  too,  one  of  the  main  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
an  education  is  to  help  them  change  their  present  harmful  methods  of  living.  Tlia 
school  should  be  a  model  home — in  other  words,  an  object  lesson  that  will  create 
within  them  a  desire  for  a  better  home  life.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  then, 
is  the  providing  of  suitable  buildings  for  this  great  work.  Before  1893  leservatioQ 
boarding  schools  received  but  little  attention.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  a  faulty 
law  which  limited  the  amount  for  buildings  for  boarding  schools  to  so  low  a  figo^ 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  adequate  buildings  for  the  work,  xbe 
present  administration  has  done  much  to  correct  this  error;  and  I  point  with  pride 
to  the  excellent  workmanship  and  modem  architecture  in  the  new,  durable,  and 
commodious  reservation  boarding  schools  which  have  been  and  are  now  being  oon^ 
structed  under  the  excellent  management  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  to-daj, 
and  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

The  Indian  youth,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  schools,  undergoes  a  radi- 
cal change.  Much  of  the  sullen  diffidence  is  laid  aside  and  a  cheorful,  hajipv  dispo- 
sition soon  deyelops.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  they  learn  rapidly;  and 
considering  that  ihey  must  lay  aside  the  mother  tongue  and  acquire  the  use  of  a 
laoruage  of  which  many  of  the  sounds  are  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  get,  par- 
ticularly the  palatals,  they  do  remarkably  well.  After  they  reach  that  ago,  however, 
education  proves  a  task  and  they  soon  tire  or  fall  behind.  Whenever  an  Indian  it 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  must  think  for  himself  and  assume  mental  reeponai- 
bility  he  soon  sickens  and  breaks  down  under  the  strain.  Education,  for  this  reason, 
should  not  be  pushed  in  the  individual  too  fast,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  plan  of  educating.  I  felt  obliged,  while  I  was  serving  as  agency  phyaioiaii, 
to  make  the  following  special  report  of  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  s<mool: 

**  The  buildings,  I  am  now  convinced,  are  crowded  too. much  and  the  sohoolroooi 
work  overdone.  The  children  have  a  tired,  haggard  look.  The  hours  for  school- 
room exercises  have  been  increased  and  the  children  placed  under  a  high  mental 
tension  that  will  sooner  or  later  break  them  down  physically.  To  suppose  that  these 
children,  who  are  physically  weak  and  unaccustomed,  to  mental  study  or  worry,  can 
stand  as  much  or  more  than  white  children,  is  too  serious  a  mistake  to  be  overlooked. 
Particularly  do  I  find  the  night  session,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  objectionable,  where 
the  same  exercises  are  held  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Little  children  not  yet 
six  years  old  are  under  the  trying  lamplight,  straining  their  weak  eyes,  and  ao  over- 
<iome  with  mental  fifttigue  as  to  go  to  sleep  in  their  seats.    *    •    * 

"These  children  should  have  a  time  for  relaxation.  If  they  have  it  education  will 
prove  beneficial.  Without  it  they  will  surely  break  down,  and  the  system  of  eda- 
cating  the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  prove  a  miserable  failure.  *  *  *  If  only 
the  larger  children  were  required  to  attend  nights  chool,  where  the  programme  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  remove  the  restraint  of  the  day's  exercises  and  made  attractive, 
relaxation  would  be  secured  and  good  result  from  the  same.  I  feel  confident,  if  this 
plan  was  pursued,  there  would  be  fewer  runaways,  the  school  materially  benefited, 
us  well  as  a  preventative  for  sickness  established.'' 

Where  these  children  can  be  best  educated  and  with  the  least  detriment  to  healA 
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has,  I  fear,  not  always  entered  into  the  qneation.  When  I  entered  npon  my  dntiea 
as  agency  physician  in  1886,  nearly  the  first  thing  I  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
examine  some  children  for  the  Hampton  Institute.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  it  was 
the  nnderstanding  that  if  children  were  willing  to  go  that  settled  it.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  report  those  I  examined  unfit  to  go.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Grayatte,  who  waa 
to  receive  the  children,  expressed  himself  well  satisfied,  and  did  not  take  them. 
After  that  I  refused  to  recommend  any  children  for  school  who  could  not  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory physical  examination,  and  have  ever  adhered  to  it,  except  in  a  single  instance 
where  great  personal  influence  was  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  allowing  a  returned 
student  to  go  back.  What  has  been  the  result  f  The  death  rate  at  Hampton  has 
fallen  from  about  8  per  cent  in  1885  to  about  1  per  cent  for  the  year  1SP2. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  chanse  in  climate,  when  taken  from  here  to 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  or  Philadelphia,  is. marked:  and,  as  the  tendency  to  lung  trouble 
is  very  general  among  the  people,  it  is  clear  tnat  many  of  them  can  not  stand  tiie 
change.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  Eastern  schools  should  be  a  reward  of 
merit  for  those  who  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  higher  education.  The 
becominj^  accustomed  in  their  native  climate  to  school  and  school  work  is  certainly 
very  desirable  before  the  children  are  sent  East.  If  an  Indian  youth  has  passed 
through  the  reservation  school,  and  is  physically  able,  I  think  it  well  that  he  be 
given  a  higher  education.  I  am  ^lad  to  note  that  Hampton,  a  school  that  has 
unquestionably  done  a  good  work,  is  recojpiizing  this  fact^  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  Indian  pupils  in  Eastern  schools  will  be  scholars  who  have 
made  suitable  proficiency  in  reservation  schools,  and  who  have  earned  a  scholarship. 

I  have  endeavored  to  accumulate  statistics^  showing  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
Indian  children,  with  death  rates,  at  the  different  Indian  schools;  but  they  are  not 
so  full  nor  accurate  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  safe  deduction. 

Out  of  77  children  sent  to  Hampton  from  Crow  Creek  Agency,  24  have  died,  10  at 
Hampton,  and  14  after  being  sent  home.  At  Carlisle  the  Commissioner's  report  shows 
that  Arom  1886  to  1891,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  723  pupils,  the  death-rate  was 
77:  while  at  Crow  Creek  for  the  same  period  the  average  enrolment  was  86,  without 
a  death.  What  occasions  this  difference  in  mortality  t  I  answer,  the  cause  is  due  to 
several  things. 

First.  The  difference  in  locality. 

Second.  A  lack  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  physician  in  their  exam- 
inations. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  I  once  heard  of  an  agency  physician,  who,  when  asked 
to  examine  a  candidate,  said  to  the  child,  as  he  felt  his  pulse,  "  Let  me  see  your 
tongue/'  then  replied  he  guessed  it  was  all  right. 

Third.  The  inaiscriminate  taking  of  children  who  have  never  been  in  school,  and 
oonfininff  them  to  tiie  schoolroom  in  a  climate  tliat  is  trying  to  their  constitution, 
forcing  Siem  to  give  up  their  homes  all  at  once,  naturally  causes  them  to  become 
despondent.  It »  all  very  well  to  argue  that  they  are  better  off  and  more  comfort- 
able, but  those  things  do  not  make  an  Indian  child  happy.  A  home,  or  the  thought 
tliat  a  home  is  near  enough  to  be  visited,  even  though  it  be  a  miserable  Indian  tepee, 
is  still  home,  because  father  and  mother  are  there :  and  if  the  children  are  properly 
taught  on  the  reservation,  they  soon  begin  to  make  alterations  and  changes  in  the 
home  life,  so  gradually  that  the  influence  does  not  disturb  the  old,  yet  is  surely  felt 
and  observed.  On  the  other  band,  children  that  are  taken  away  when  young,  and  kept 
until  they  have  entered  upon  manhood  and  womanhood,  come  back,  and  they  must 
and  do  come  back,  only  to  find  things  so  different  to  wnat  they  had  in  the  East  as 
torender  them  utterly  wretched  and  discontented;  and  any  attempt  at  a  radical 
change  in  their  old  homes  simply  meets  with  ridicule  ft*om  the  parents  and  ultimate 
failure.  As  a  result  they  too  often  strike  out  on  a  middle  course,  and  fall  into  vice 
and  crime.  But  this  does  not  signify  that  thev  all  go  back,  or  that  Eastern  schools 
have  not  a  place  in  this  grand  work.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  bright  students  fh>m 
Carlisle  and  Hampton  on  the  reservations  to-day. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  Indian  children  of  school  age 
should  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  all  who  are  able  should  oe 
placed  in  school  as  early  as  five  vears  of  age.  It  is  not  risht  to  educate  a  few,  and 
neglect  the  many.  Accommodations  for  every  Indian  child  should  be  provided  on 
the  reservation  first,  or  in  t^e  immediate  vicinity.  As  they  advance,  let  them  be 
transferred  to  higher  schools ;  and,  when  physically  able,  let  them  be  sent  East.  The 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  future  prosperi^ 
of  the  race  all  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  work  will 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  or  in  any  given  number  of  years,  but  constant  perse- 
verance in  properly  constructed  and  well- lighted  buildings,  together  with  carefhlly 
selected  teachers,  who  are  adapted  to  this  peculiar  work,  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  end. 

There  never  was  a  great  purpose  accomplished  that  was  not  driven  forward  by  the 
forces  represented  by  vim,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm;  and  we  place  in  this  line  the  edn* 
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nation  of  Indian  Tonths.  Crow  Creek  was  perhaps  the  first  reservation  to  put  all 
children  of  school  age  into  schools.  Acting  npom  roles  published  bj  the  Indian 
office,  I  examined  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  and  made  a  complete 
record  of  each  child,  its  physical  condition  when  examined,  and  where  sent  t6  scnooly 
or,  if  not  able  to  attend  any  school,  the  fact  is  shown.  In  round  nnmbera  we  hare 
300  children  of  school  age.  Ont  of  that  nnmber,  279  are  in  aohool,  while  the  remain- 
der are  exempt  on  aecotint  of  physical  disability.  The  (Aildren  are  all  doing  very 
good  work,  are  fairly  healthy,  and  the  plan  works  well. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  said,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Church  Standard :  ^  Tke  Got- 
«mment'9  duty  in  the  oare  of  its  Indifm  wards  is  first  to  provide  for  l^eir  edtB^atioOy 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term—education  which  will  develop  them  morally^ 
mentally,  and  physically,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  hard,  nraotieal  duties  and  Mais  of 
life,  which  involve,  foremost  among  these,  self-support.^ 

The  sooner  all  Indian  children  are  placed  in  school,  the  sooner  will  the  Indians  he 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  much  sickness,  and  the  sooner  will  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  be  reached. 

A  pleasant  extract  from  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  admirable  work  ai  Mlis 
Cornelius  as  a  competent  nurse  was  read  by  President  Gates* 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  closed  the  session  by  repeating  the  followiBig  Udsas 

OniZBNSHIP  FOB  THB  BSD  MA2f. 

A  mighty  nation  we  bove  btfilt 

Of  many  a  race,  rBmote  or  kin-* 
Briton  and  Teatoa,  Slav  and  C«Ml 

AU  Europe's  tribes  are  wrought  tiMntef 
Ami  Asia's  children,  AfHo's  hordes, 

MilUons  the  world  would  crush  or  fkmt^ 
To  each  some  help  oar  role  affords  { 

And  shaU  we  bar  tiie  Bed  Man  outt 

The  Bed  Man  was  the  primal  lofd 

Of  our  magnifleent  domain. 
And  craft  and  crime  and  wasting  sword 

(Gained  us  the  stream,  the  hill,  the  pli 
And  shall  we  still  add  wrong  to  wrongt 
Ib  this  the  largess  of  the  strong— 
His  need  to  slight  his  faith  to  doabt» 
And  thus  to  bar  tae  Bed  Han  ont, 

Though  welooming  all  other  men! 
19  ay !  let  ns  nobly  boild  him  in, 
Kor  rest  till  **  ward  "  and  **  alien**  win 

The  rightfta  nune  of  Oitisen  I 
Then  will  the  ''reserration*'  be 
Columbia's  breadth  f^'om  sea  to  80% 
And  Sioux,  Apache,  and  Cheyenne 
Uerge  proudly  in  Ajneiioan. 


THIBD  SESSION. 

Thursday  Mobnino,  Oeiobtr  XX. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bey.  Dr. 
Bebrends. 

The  following  oommunieation  from  Rer.  £.  £.  Hale,  D.D.,  was  read  by  Bishop 
Whipple : 

''  I  have  had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  GilfiUan,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Bishop  Whipple,  and  a  fellow- worker  with  him.  The  result  was  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language  of  John  Eliof  s  Bible  is  not  near  so  dead  as 
has  been  thought: 

''  Unfortunately,  the  translation  of  the  Testament  made  sixty  yeais  ago  into 
the  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa  language  hy  Mr.  Hall  was  spelled  with  the  French  use 
of  vowels,  while  Eliot's  was  with  the  English.  Where  Eliot  wrote  h  the  Hall 
Bible  writes  d,  and  where  Eliot  wrote  e  Hall  writes  i,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  word  in 
Eliot,  wadtchn,  mountain,  is  in  Hall  uvjini.  The  sounds  are  the  same,  but  the  look  is 
different. 

''Miss  Webster,  of  the  college  at  Wellesley,  has  changed  the  Towela  in  a  short 
passage  which  follows. 

**  If  you  have  at  Mohonk  any  experts  who  know  the  language  of  the  Chippewas 
or  other  Indian  tribes,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  show  them  Miaa  Wehater^ 
^ext.  and  see  if  they  can  make  out  any  of  it. 

**  The  following  are  the  passages : 
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«t  I 


Matttrbw  v. 


** '  1.  Nanont  moooheqnBbaoli  ogqnodohuaa  wadchanti  kah  na  matapit,  ukkod* 

netuhta^DeTunoh  peyaa6nuk. 

'*  '2.  Kah  woshwunam  wuttoon,  akkahkootomauoli  noowaa. 

"  '3.  Woiin^numSog  kodtummiinge  teahonoheg,  a  newntohe  wuttaih^en  kesnkque 

ketassoota  mdonk. 

"  *  Joshua  1. 

"  '5.  Matta  pish  howan  tapenamoo  neepannn  nt  anAqnabean  ne  fohke  poman- 
taman:  neane  weetotnogkap  Moses  ne  kittin  weetom  nnun,  ^'  matta  kuppaus 
badtaawahanoo,  Mob  kutobqn  annmanoo. 

''  '6.  <^'  MennbkeslBb,  kab  wunnewnttooantaisb.  netmtobe  pish  kntcbacbanbenu- 
man  yeag  missiminti  nog,  wutob  abtoonk,  ohke  ne  onadobeke  imogkap  wutoosbifieiink 
nuttinnumaaooaont. 

'*'Webe  menubkeisbi  kab  moocbeke  wattooantasb,  onk  wob  knkknbk  inneao 
nssenat,  neannag  wane  nanmatnonk  ne  Moses  nuttinnenm,  anoonnkqneop  e  abque 
qosbkebtasb  en  onninnobkounit,  assub  menadcbeanit,  onk  wdb  koone  sdbkaus 
nttob  aoan/ 

''I  sent  tbese  printed  specimens  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  Nortbwest,  wbere 
tbe  Ojibway  language  is  in  daily  nse.  I  sent  them  also  to  tbe  Ma«bpee  Indians  in 
eontbem  MassacbusettSi  and  to  tbe  devoted  missionaries  wbo  are  at  work  among 
tbe  Penobftcots  in  Maine.  From  tbe  passage  in  Josbna  wbieb  bad  no  leading  word 
wbiob  sbonld  recall  to  tbe  memory  of  a  reader  its  place  in  tbe  English  Bible,  Dr. 
O'Brien  of  tbe  Penobscot  missions  selected  the  words  fot  not,  who,  the  earth,  only, 
and  seize  correctly. 

''All  of  my  eorrespondents  wbo  answered  my  letters  bad  at  once  discovered  tbe 
word  wadteku,  wbiob  means  'mountain,'  being  tne  word  Which  we  have  preserved  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Wacbusett.  This  gave  them  tbe  key  to  tbe  passage  from  the 
Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,  and  with  this  assistance  they  worked  out  several  of  the  lead- 
ing words  in  tbe  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

''I  inclose  letters  from  Mr.  Oilfillan: 

White  Earth  Bbsbrvatiok,  Minn.,  ifaro^  9, 1894» 

Having  now  a  little  time,  I  write  yon  more  fully  about  the  extracts  from  Eliot's 
Bible,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a  line  lately. 

The  first  means,  ^'deeing  tbe  multitudes,  he  went  np  into  a  mountain,  and  when 
he  was  set  his  disciples  came  unto  him." 

In  tbe  first  word,  ^auont,  the  nau  is  tbe  wau  of  tbe  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa,  which 
means  seeing,  as  in  wauhuma,  ''he  has  seen."  There  is  a  slight  change,  as  you  will 
observe,  from  N  to  W. 

Tbe  second  word  I  do  not  recognize.  We  ourselves  have  various  words  for  that, 
as  throngs,  multitudes,  crowds ;  and  it  may  be  they  have  used  one  that  has  fallen  into 
disuse  witn  us. 

Tbe  next  word,  ogquodohuau,  means  "he  ascended  tbe  mountain."  In  nearly  tbe 
same  form  it  is  in  nse  amon^  tbe  OJ  lb  ways,  one  syllable  only  being  ellipsed  in  tbe 
printed  passage.  "  Mountam"  is  included  in  tbe  word,  in  tbe  ohu.  The  au  at  tbe 
«nd  is  the  action  (or,  as  we  would  express  it  in  English,  be  nmde  the  ascent),  at* 
marking  tbe  continued  action.    Ogquod  meaus  "  to  tbe  top  "  or  "  above." 

In  tbe  next  word,  v)(tdohuut,  the  Ojibway  wadohUf  a  mountain,  is  most  plainly  con- 
tained, and  is  written  exactly  as  they  pronounce  it  to-day,  and  always  have. 

As  to  tbe  next  word,  kah  na  maiapit,  it  is  exactly  "when  be  was  set,"  or  "  when  he 
had  Bat  down." 

The  next  word  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  tbe  Ojibway 
kikinoamagun,  "  disciple,"  or  "  scholar,"  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  Tbe  eue  in  it 
seems  to  say  that  they  were  male  disciples,  from  enene,  "a  man,"  which,  I  think,  is 
included  in  tbe  word. 


or 
meanmg 


tbe  pe  means  "  approached/'  or  "came."    Toe  nuk  probably  expresses  tbe  iniu, 
**  they"  of  tbe  Ojibway.     "  They  (tbe  disciples)  came  to  him." 


Tbe  next  verse  translated  means,  **  When  be  opened  his  mouth,  be  taught  them, 
saying."  The  kah  is  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  tbe  same  that  appears  in  tbe  verse  before^ 
and  means  "when  be  bad  done  so  and  so;"  that  is,  when  he  bad  opened  bis  mouth. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  idiom  of  tbe  Ojibway,  an4  is  set  down  in  tbe  printed  slip  as 
an  Ojibway  would  say  it  if  be  were  describing  tbe  occurrence  to  a  friend.  It  is 
idiomatically  and  properly  expressed. 

Tbe  verb  folio  win  ^^  woihwunum,  is  not  recognizable  by  me.  It  must  have  become 
antiquated.  The  Ojibway  word  is  pakinan,  to  open.  Tbe  next  word,  wuttoon,  is 
"his  mouth,*'  and  as  it  is  printed  conveys  to  tbe  ear  about  tbe  exact  sound  in  which 
tbe  Ojibway  speaks  it  to-day.    They  pronounce  it  now  as  if  spelled  ottoon.    Anyone 


t 
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can  see  that  the  dlfferenoe  hetween  o  and  wu  is  almost  imperceptible,  when  they  an 
placed  before  the  itoan.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  exact  correspondences  between  tiie 
two  langnages  of  any  in  the  printed  slip  sent  me. 

The  next  word,  ukkuhkootomauuh,  answers  to  the  OJibway  kikUuntmeft^  "he 
teaches,"  to  which  it  has  a  strong  resemblance.  The  next  word,  nooicoii,  is  "say- 
ing,'' and  is  the  same  as  the  Ojibway  word  ewan,  "  he  says,"  a  woiil  in  vexj  common 
nse,  and  is,  to  me,  evidently  the  same  word. 

The  third  verse  translated  means  ''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  first  word,  wunndnum,  is  the  same  as  the  Ojibway  ohms, 
which  Joined  with  the  terminal  syllables  means  ''joy,"  hence  ''blessed."  It  is  » 
word  in  very  constant  nse  by  the  Ojibways  to-day;  and  with  them,  as  in  the  printed 
slip,  the  second  is  the  strongly  accented  syllable. 

The  next  word,  oog,  is  l^e  Ojibway  ogo,  **tho9e,"  "Blessed  are  those  who  an 
poor,"  etc. 

The  next  word,  kodtummungef  is  the  Ojibway  kUwMtgoH,  "he is  poor.''  As  printed, 
it  has  very  much  the  sound  the  Ojibway  man  makes  when  speaking  of  somebody 
being  poor.    It  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language. 

The  next  two  words,  ieahonclieg,  are  really  one  word,  the  keg  having  been  improp- 
erly detached  from  the  preceding  letters,  either  from  a  mistake  of  the  printer  or 
because  the  o  came  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  so  the  keg,  written  on  the  next  line,  wai 
thought  to  be  a  separate  word.  Te<i^neheg  means  "in  spirit."  The  Ojibways havs 
exacHv  the  same  word  for  spirit,  the  human  soul,  with  a  slight  reduplication  of  the 
syllable,  ohichag  or  dheg.  The  teak  means  "in,"  and  in  the  Ojibway  imah,  meaninc 
"there'' or  "in/'  the  last  syllable  being  the  same  as  in  the  printed  slip,  thefiin 
changed. 

The  next  word,  a,  is  not  the  Ojibway  for  "for."  The  next  word.  n0wmiek$,iM,l 
take  it,  the  Ojibway  iniu,  "  theirs.''  It  contains  the  most  striking  ana  oharaeteiiitio 
syllable  of  iniu  or  inew,  with  an  addition. 

The  next  word,  vmitaihieu.  answers  in  sound  very  closely  to  the  Ojibway  wttUUf 
with  an  addition  by  way  of  termination,  which  means  "it  is  their  property;"  that 
is,  those  poor  in  spirit  "have  as  their  property,"  or  "possess,"  the  Idngaom  of 
h^^ven.  The  same  word  of  the  same  sound,  wettaii,  is  used  in  the  Ojibway  Testis 
ment  by  the  Ojibway  translator  in  this  very  place,  although  the  unanaemsli  tpeUsd 
it  a  little  differently. 

The  next  word,  hesukquef  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  Ojibway  words,  ismft, 
or  keHk,  meaning  "sky ''or  "heaven."  The  que  is  a  connective,  and  Is  written  it  ia 
Ojibway,  nearly  the  same  sound.  Keiaseooia  mdonk  I  take  to  be  the  Ojibway 
debend<iB§oowinf  inheritance.  The  m  in  the  end  of  the  word  signifies  in  Cjibway 
that  it  is  their  peculiar  possession.  The  termination  <mk  signifiea  at  or  to;  thatii, 
the  place  where  their  possession  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  Gilfillak, 

MiesUmarff  to  ike  Ch^^peiMi. 


Whitb  Earth  Rkservation,  Mikn.,  JprU  S,  1894* 

1  write  to  eorrect  some  things  I  stated  in  my  last  letters  to  you.  said  oorrec^oo 
being  occasioned  by  my  findine  your  favor  of  16th  June,  1891,  in  wnich  you  encIoM 
some  sentences  from  Eliot's  Bible,  the  first  three  being  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  same  you  lately  s^nt  me,  and  the  others  the  lemiUndtf 
of  the  Beatitudes. 

On  looking  at  them,  I  see  that  the  kah  is  not  a  prefix  of  the  verb,  as  I  at  first  sap- 
posed,  but  is  the  word  "  and."  We  have  it  now  nearly  the  same  in  Ojibway,  kehfe, 
the  final  syllable  bein^  ellipsed  by  Eliot's  Indian  or  added  by  ours. 

The  second  correction  I  would  make  is  that,  in  verse  three,  the  o^  is  not  a 
separate  word,  is  not  "  those,"  as  I  at  first  thought^  which  is  spelled  by  us  ooe,  bat 
is  the  terminal  inflection  of  the  verbininfi4ifi«m,  and  is  the  third  person  plural  indic- 
ative of  the  verb.  The  third  person  plural  is  formed  by  us  in  like  manner  by  addinff 
the  syllable  og,  as  witness  inendum,  "think,"  imendumog, "  they  think."  Seeing  n 
separated  ^om  the  wunndnnum  in  the  specimen  yon  send  me  was  what  made  me  think 
at  first  it  was  the  pronoun  ogo. 

In  the  other  verses  of  the  Beatitudes  there  is  the  same  similarity  to  the  Ojibway 
as  in  the  three  verses  sent,  as  witness,  in  verse  ^Ye,  ohke,  the  same  aa  our  o&U, 
"  land,"  or  "  the  earth,"  both  being  substantially  the  same  language,  and  the  oon- 
struction  of  both  and  the  manner  of  inflection  very  much  alike. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A,  OlLFULAK. 

The  first  subject  assigned  for  the  morning  was,  "Work  and  wages  for  Indians.* 
Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  invited  to  speak. 
Miss  Cabtsb.  I  suppose  what  you  want  is  the  simple  story  of  what  I  am  doing  tnd 
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how  it  oommenoed.  It  really  began  with  the  saying  of  an  Indian  woman  at  Wild 
Bioe  Beserration  in  Minnesota.  I  had  met  her  once  before,  four  years  previously. 
I  asked  her  to  interpret  for  me  to  some  other  Indian  women  what  I  had  been  saying. 
I  had  been  to  China  and  Japan  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  said,  '^  Now,  what  have 


symi  

woods f"  Did  yon  ever  think  of  thatf  I  am  sometimes  asked,  "  Do  not  the  Indians 
who  have  been  in  Eastern  schools  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  living  when  they  return  V 
A  good  many  of  them  do.  Whyf  Because  they  can  not  help  it.  They  come  home 
with  cle^  clothes,  and,  when  they  are  worn  out,  they  have  no  way  to  earn  more. 
Whatwonld  yon  have  them  do — sit  down  on  the  ground  and  hopelessly  mourn f 
There  is  no  one  %o  give  them  any  work.  These  women  lived  46  milCMS  from  a  white 
house.  They  could  not  have  got  a  day's  work.  It  filled  me  with  thoughts  of  what 
I  could  do  to  g[ive  them  work.  The  only  manual  work  I  knew  was  lace  making.  I 
learned  it  to  give  work  to  an  English  woman  in  Chicago.  I  got  the  idea  of  teaching 
it  to  the  Indians  from  seeing  their  brown  sisters  in  Japan  make  lace.  As  I  watched 
their  brown  hands  flying  across  the  pillow,  I  noticed  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of 
lace  I  had  learned  to  make  years  before. 

Three  weeks  after  landing  I  was  at  White  Earth  on  the  reservation;  and,  with  the 
permission  of  Bishop  Whipple,  I  be^an  with  a  class  of  12  Indian  women  in  a  log 
house.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  they  were  to  do.  They  only  knew  it 
was  somethin|r  for  which  I  was  to  pay  wages.  Many  thought  I  was  foolish  to  under- 
take such  a  thing;  but  I  knew  that  the  Indian  women  in  making  their  beadwork 
used  the  finest  thread  and  the  smallest  needles  that  are  made,  and  they  put  a  needle 
through  every  single  bead.  If  they  could  do  such  fine  work  in  beads,  it  would  not 
be  more  trying  for  their  eyes  to  ao  lace  work.  Indeed,  they  soon  found  that  the 
white  laoe  was  not  so  trying  to  the  eyes  as  the  colored  beads  and  the  shimmer  of  the 
glass.  It  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  My  12  women  all  learned  it.  Two 
white  teachers  wanted  to  learn;  but  both  failed,  while  not  one  of  the  12  Indian 
women  failed.  I  have  kept  them  working  ever  since.  One  of  them  who  makes 
beautiful  lace  is  60  years  old.  (Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  many  specimens  of  lace^ 
some  of  it  made  by  women  over  60. ) 

I  am  not  only  teaching  lace  making,  but  I  am  trying  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
home,  and  get  it  ready  for  the  girls  who  come  back  from  the  Eastern  schools.  I  recall 
one  girl  who  came  back  after  three  years  at  Carlisle,  a  very  nice  girl.  She  found  her 
mother  living  in  a  birch-bark  wij^wam.  The  girl  had  learned  dressmaking  and 
i»ewin|(,  and  brought  back  her  trnnK  of  good  clothes.  When  she  saw  the  home  (f ) 
to  which  she  had  returned,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  burst  into  tears. 
For  three  days  she  cried  all  the  time  that  she  was  not  asleep.  She  would  not  touch 
food.  The  mother  came  to  me,  and  said,  ''I  very  unhappy.  White  people  come, 
say,  yon  send  your  girl  to  school.  I  send  her.  She  stay  three  years,  long  time. 
My  heart  get  hungry  for  my  girl.    She  come  home.    She  throw  herself  down  on 


ground,  and  cry  and  cry.    I  not  know  what  do.'' 
I  said,  "  I  think  I  know  what  ii 


is  the  matter.  Tour  daughter  has  been  taught  to 
work  and  to  keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Where  is  her  trunk f"  '*0h/'  she 
said,  ''she  feel  bad  about  trunk:  no  room  in  wigwam  for  trunk.  Trunk  outdoors  in 
rain.  ITiings  get  all  wet."  "All  that  girl  wants  is  work,"  I  said.  "  Send  her  to 
me  at  the  hospital."  And  she  did,  and  she  is  to-day  one  of  my  very  best  workers. 
I  was  happy  to  be  on  the  ground  to  take  that  girl  by  the  hand  and  give  her  employ- 
ment and  wages. 

Another  of  my  workers  is  a  little  hunchback  creature.  She  was  nothing  but  a 
filthy  bundle  of  rags  when  I  first  saw  her.  It  did  not  look  as  if  there  could  be  a 
soul  there.  I  asked  her  to  come  in  among  my  first  12  women.  They  all  thought 
I  was  wild.  This  (holding  up  a  beautiful  lace  handkerchief)  is  a  bit  of  work 
wrought  by  this  little  hunchback  girl,  whose  beaming  face  and  clothes  are  now 
spotlessly  clean.  I  wish  yon  could  see  her  house,  clean  and  tidy,  and  all  through 
the  influence  of  this  work. 

I  have  now  six  laoe  schools,  and  we  are  making  a  great  deal  of  lace.  I  wished  to 
have  one  large  piece  made  that  I  might  show  what  they  could  do.  Mrs.  Pierpont 
Morgan  gave  me  an  order  for  that  (a  large  piece  hamging  upon  the  wall),  for  which 
she  paid  me  $200.    Eighteen  women  worked  upon  it  for  three  months. 

When  I  first  went  out  to  work  among  the  Indians  I  must  confess  I  did  not  love 
them.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  and  felt  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  I 
ought  to  do  it  because  I  saw  the  need.  To-day  I  can  freely  say  that  I  love  a  good 
many  of  these  people  as  much  as  I  do  many  of  my  white  friends.  Old  Good  Thunder, 
for  instance,  is  a  Christian  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.    Dr.  Eastman  is  another. 

When  I  was  in  St.  Paul  I  met  with  an  accident,  and  I  sent  for  Dr.  Eastman.  I 
believe  in  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  good  doctor.    He  helped  me,  too. 
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I  believe  that  we  mast  nse  every  chance  to  give  these  people  work.  It  is  tiie 
kind  of  help  for  them.  My  affection  for  the  Indians  is  returned,  and  the 
have  given  me  the  sweetest  little  Indian  name,  which,  translated,  is  the  '*  WilUiig- 
hearted  Woman.''  Certainly  my  heart  is  willing  to  make  them  happier  and  better, 
if  I  can. 

The  work  is  spreading.  I  went  to  Red  Lake  by  invitation  of  an  Indian  woman. 
She  told  me  a  pitifol  story.  She  had  tried  to  make  some  beadwork  and  aell  it* 
because  some  of  the  white  women  had  said  that  she  wau  lazy.  So  she  made  thia 
beadwork,  and  brought  it  to  the  agent,  who  said,  **  I  don't  want  ^at  stuff,  it  is  so 
dirty  and  ugly."  At  last  he  picked  ont  a  few  pieces,  and  sent  them  to  St.  Paul.  By 
andby  a  little  money  came  back,  but  it  was  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
try  any  more.  '^  We  hear,"  she  said,  ''that  you  have  got  teachers  down  at  Wliile 
Earth.  We  want  a  teacher  hera "  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  promised  her  one. 
The  next  morning  she  brought  me  a  beantiful  mat  made  from  rushes,  saying,  "  I 
bring  you  present.  I  am  not  lazy  woman.  I  make  you  mat  with  pretty  colors.  I 
put  it  at  your  feet  for  present.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  room.  Every  time  yea 
look  down  at  it  yon  sa^,  'Indian  woman  wait  for  work.'"  I  got  a  teacbar  for  toM 
place.    I  couldn't  help  it. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  woman  at  the  gate,  and  as  she  came  in  I  said,  ''What  do  yoa 
wantf"  She  begau  to  sneak  in  Ojibway,  and  I  took  her  to  an  interprets*.  Shs 
.  said:  "Hive  by  the  Wild  Rice  River.  We  hear  about  your  paying  wages  down 
here.  We  got  no  work.  They  gather  together,  ask  me  to  come  down  nere,  ask 
you  to  give  us  teacher.  We  want  to  earn  some  money,  buy  some  food,  some  bread. 
You  help  us."  By  and  by  I  asked  her  how  she  came  down.  '*  I  walked,^  she  said. 
She  had  walked,  carrying  a  great,  fat  Indian  baby,  18  miles  through  the  snow 
to  beg  for  work.  I  gave  her  some  dinner,  and  she  went  to  see  oar  Indiaa 
deacon.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  her,  supposing  she  was  still  there.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  she  had  gone  home  the  afternoon  before.  So  she  walked  36  miles 
that  day,  carrying  that  heavy  baby,  throngh  the  snow,  to  be^  for  work.  Do  yoa 
wonder  that  I  ^ot  a  teacher  for  that  placet  I  could  not  help  it.  I  oonld  not  remtx 
it.  And  there  is  a  specimen  of  her  work  [exhibiting  a  piece  of  lacej.  Last  spzing 
her  husband  was  out  chopping  wood  and  was  killed.  She  dictated  a  lefter  to  me  ta 
broken  English,  in  which  she  said:  "God  did  take  my  husband.    I  got  ftve  little 


love  them ;  I  can't  help  it. 

I  have  now  six  scbools  and  the  hospital  to  care  for.  What  are  you  going  to  def 
Do  not  some  of  yon  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  try  this  work  f  I  wish  some  <»• 
could  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  go  out  there  and  start  industries.  There  are  other 
things  they  can  learn  besides  making  lace,  though  lace  making  has  a  wonderfiilly 
civilizing  effect,  especially  in  effecting  cleanliness.  They  are  very  prond  of  being 
able  to  keep  it  so  clean. 

Here  is  a  lace  handkerchief  which  was  sent  to  me  Arom  Athens,  Greece,  made  by 
the  women  there.  When  I  showed  it  to  my  women  they  were  silent.  "Dont  yon 
like  itf"  I  asked.  "Yes."  ** Isn't  it  pretty!"  "Oh,  yes."  "What do  yon  think 
of  it  thenf "  "  Very  dirty,"  they  replied.    It  was  very  dirty. 

As  to  what  tbey  can  earn.  I  provide  the  materials,  because  I  want  to  eneonrage 
them.  When  they  work  constantly,  they  make  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day. 
Some  of  this  lace  brings  $10  a  yard,  and  it  is  well  worth  it.  One  old  grandmother  ift 
supporting  in  this  way  her  decrepit  daughter  and  the  daughter's  four  or  five  children. 
They  never  make  any  two  things  alike.  They  are  Japanese  in  that  respect.  I  have 
tried  to  have  them  make  carpets  of  those  rushes,  but  they  will  not  make  two  pieces 
alike. 

Question.  Who  makes  the  designs  for  the  lacef 

Miss  Cakteb.  I  generally  do.  Sometimes  the  Indian  women  design  them  them- 
selves. Tbey  will  get  designs  from  carpets,  church  windows,  from  leaves  and 
flowers.    Many  times  they  take  a  geometxioal  pattern  from  their  beadwork* 

Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  some  bead  napkin  rings  beautifhlly  made.  ▲  desea 
people  gave  orders  for  them  at  25  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Couldn't  you  get4he  Indian  women  to  put  up  small  wild  frnitaf 

Miss  Cakter.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  do  it.  The  wild  berries  are  most  delicieoa. 
If  some  lady  who  knows  how  to  make  jam  and  can  blueberries  and  cranberries,  which 

frow  in  great  abundance,  will  come  out  there  and  establish  that  industoy,  I  will  gire 
er  a  home. 

Mr.  Bryax.  Couldn't  the  wild  rice  be  cultivated  and  sold  to  some  extent! 
Miss  Carter.  Yes,  I  think  so.    It  is  delicious. 

President  Gates.  The  great  thing  is  to  awaken  a  sacred  discontent.    If  yoa  attfl 
new  wants  on  their  part  they  will  make  new  endeavors. 
Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle/was  introduced. 
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Captain  Pratt.  I  feel  lifted  up  by  what  I  haye  beard  ibis  morning  from  Mies 
Carter  about  ber  lace  makings  and  my  good  friend  BiHbop  Wbipple's  stories  of  bis 
experiences.  Bat  tbere  are  otber  pictiiroa  we  ougbt  to  Iook  at.  Tbese  Indian  people 
are  not  all  testbetic.  Tbey  are  not  altogetber  hympathotic.  Tbere  is  mncbbardnesa 
to  be  overcome,  and  tbere  bas  been  a  great  deal  of  hardness  overcome  as  we  have 
gone  on  in  the  conflict. 

In  1867,  when  I  received  my  appointment  to  the  Regalar  Army,  I  felt  donbtfnl  as 
to  whether  I  could  fill  the  place.  The  second  day  auer  I  reported  to  my  company 
at  Fort  Gibson  I  was  placed  in  command  of  a  party  of  scouts,  made  up  of  Indians 
whom  I  thought  I  bad  been  sent  out  to  kill,  and  was  ordered  to  take  them  and  escort 
the  general  to  another  post.  When  we  arrived  at  the  other  post  that  party  of  scouts 
was  sent  back,  and  I  waa  put  iu  charge  of  another  party  at  a  new  station.  A  few 
days  after  there  was  shooting  in  their  camp  under  the  bill.  I  ran  to  the  top  of  tbe 
hill  and  found  that  a  number  of  them  were  drunk,  and  were  shooting  at  each  otber. 
I  took  three  soldiers  and  soon  captured  the  most  violent.    It  did  not  seem  best  to 

Sunish  all.  So  I  found  the  one  who  brought  the  whisky  into  their  camp  and  I  took 
im  to  the  guardhouse,  and  when  he  was  sober  put  him  on  the  brow  of  tbe  bill, 
where  all  could  see  him.  and  gave  him  a  stick  of  cord  wood  to  carry,  and  kept  him 
at  it  until  he  was  tirea.  Tbe  effect  was  excellent.  That  party  gave  me  no  more 
trouble  from  using  whiskv. 

Later  an  Indian  agent  located  five  whisky  ranches  on  bis  reservation  Just  south 
of  the  Kansas  line.  I  was  sent  with  20  men  to  capture  the  whisky  sellers  and  seize 
tbeir  property .  It  was  in  February  and  14^  below  zero  when  we  started,  and  during 
the  five  days  we  were  out  tbe  temperature  ran  as  low  as  3(P  below  zero.  We 
arrested  14  white  men,  destroyed  above  700  gallons  of  whisky,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and 
captured  quantities  of  ammunition  and  guns  and  a  ffreat  many  horses,  mtiles,  buf- 
falo robes,  and  pelts.  Such  experiences  as  these  wilfgive  you  an  idea  of  what  tbe 
other  forces  have  had  to  contend  with.  Captain  Wotherspoon  and  General  Howiurd 
can  duplicate  these  experiences. 

At  Carlisle  I  am  in  correspondence  with  many  parts  of  tbe  field.  My  Indian 
students  are  always  writing  to  me,  and  in  that  way  I  get  an  inside  view  that  could 
be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Judge  Strong  has  spoken  about  lands  in  severalty.  Lands  in  severalty  are  so 
arranged  that  uie  Indians  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes.  Many  think  that  is  right,  that 
tbey  ougbt  to  be  relieved  from  all  tbe  responsibility  possible.  Then  there  have 
been  some  remarks  about  leasing  tbe  lands  and  letting  tbe  Indians  sit  on  tbe  fence, 
and  have  tbe  white  men  do  the  work.  Tbey  will  do  it  if  yon  give  them  half  a 
chance.  If  tbe  Indians  are  relieved  from  paying  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting tbe  necessary  expenses  of  the  community  is  placed  upon  the  white  men. 
Tbey  must  buildroads  and  schoolbouses  and  jails,  and  so  forth,  so  that  tbey  have 
to  do  double  dutv.  Tbe  result  is  that  lands  in  severalty  becomes  one  of  tbe  best 
schemes  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  the  white  man  bate  the  Indian.  Tbe 
white  man  goes  out  on  the  frontier,  takes  up  160  acres  of  land  to  make  a  home  for 
himself  ana  family,  and  then  has  not  only  to  pay  bis  own  taxes  but  his  neighbors', 
too;  and  consequently,  when  he  finds  the  hard  position  he  is  in,  be  will  do  all  be 
can  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbor.  And  so  would  yon  and  I.  Tbe  white  man 
resorts  to  about  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  without  too  much  publicity.  He 
doses  tbe  Indian  with  whisky.  So  we  find  tbe  Indians  on  tbe  lands  in  severalty  res- 
ervations, lying  aronnd  drunk  on  the  streets  of  tbe  neighboring  towns,  going  to 
pieces  and  becoming  good  for  nothing.  And  tiiere  are  people  who  say  we  should 
not  t-ake  children  away  from  such  influences. 

One  of  my  good  teachers  out  on  a  Western  reservation,  looking  up  children,  saya 
she  drove  by  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  overlooking  tbe  river,  with  trees  close  by, 
where  she  saw  the  evidences  of  a  large  camp.  She  said  to  tbe  Indian  who  waa 
driving  her,  ''There  has  been  a  large  Indian  camp  here."  ''  Yes,"  be  said.  **  A  man 
came  out  here  with  a  big  tent.  He  had  a  little  steam  engine.  He  set  up  something 
that  goes  round,  and  that  bad  wooden  horses  and  elephants,  and  tigers;  and  his 
little  engine  made  it  go  round.  And  tbe  engine  whistled;  and  tbe  Indians  came 
and  camped  in  great  numbers,  and  they  rode  round  and  round.  And,  when  the 
white  man  went  away  he  carried  off  $3,000  or  $4,000."  The  devices  to  render  tbe 
Indians  idle  and  good  for  nothing  are  innumerable. 

Tbe  Great  Being  who  gave  ns  tnis  beautiful  world  made  man;  and,  as  tbe  crown- 
ing and  last  part  of  his  work,  be  put  him  over  all  that  be  had  made,  and  he 
announced  that  in  tbe  sweat  of  bis  face  be  should  eat  bread.  Tbe  moving  principle 
of  Carlisle  bas  always  been  along  this  line.  Once,  when  Senator  Teller  was  present, 
one  of  my  boys  made  an  apt  quotation.  Tbe  students  voluntarily  recite  verses  of 
Scripture  at  our  Sunday  evening  meetings;  and  this  boy  said,  ''If  a  man  won't 
work,  he  shan't  eat."    That  is  tbe  spirit  of  the  Carlisle  school. 

I  believe  that  tbe  Almighty  intended  a' great  lesson  to  all  mankind  when  He  sent 
•o  many  different  races  of  people  into  these  United  States.    I  do  not  think  tbere  are 
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to  be  any  exceptions  in  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and  He  will  send  as  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  and  the  earthquakes,  war,  and  pestilence  until  we  come  to  His  method  about  it^ 
The  man  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  We  are  told  that  we  are  all  created  of  one 
^esh  and  blood,  and  that  we  are  all  brethren,  and  we  are  given  an  example  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  brother,  and  that  example  showed  us  by  example  and  tanght  as  by  pre- 
cept how  to  be  a  brother.  He  went  about  with  His  modest  fishermen  disciples  eTery- 
where,  and  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  save.  Tbaok 
the  Lord  for  that.  That  helps  me,  because,  like  the  old  darky,  I  am  an  Episoopaliaa 
in  one  particular  at  least;  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  always  doing  the  things  I  ought 
not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things  that  I  ought  to  do.  The  Lord  washed  His 
disciples'  feet.  He  did  not  make  them  kiss  His  big  toe.  We  want  that  kind  of  a  Lord 
now,  and  every  lord  that  is  not  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  driven  out.  He  do€f  not 
belong  in  this  country,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forces.  (I  hope  you  will  take  that 
down,  Mrs.  Barrows,  just  as  I  said  it,  for  I  want  to  be  held  to  accoant  for  it.  If  ws 
have  to  fight,  I  want  it  to  be  out  in  the  open,  fair  and  square,  and  then  weshaU  know 
what  we  are  at.) 

We  should  in  the  first  place  realize  that  the  Indian  Is  a  man  created  as  we  are,  aad 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  that  we  do.  When  I  look  at  the  Indians 
1  see  that  they  stand  erect.  When  I  talk  with  them  they  reason.  They  have  the 
same  body  that  I  have.  As  I  deal  with  them  I  realize  that  the  onlv  differenos 
between  us  is  a  diiTerence  in  opportunities.  If  young  Indians  can  be  placed  wheie 
they  will  have  opportunities  and  somebody  to  instruct  them  they  can  make  lace  or 
they  can  do  anything  else ;  and  all  this  continual  holding  them  back  and  letting 
them  wait,  as  though  they  were  cripples  and  incapable  of  development,  is  nonsense. 
If  there  is  not  morality  it  can  be'  cultivated.  If  there  are  not  skill  and  industry 
they  can  be  acquired.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities.  My  boys  have  gone  into 
the  football  craze  lately,  and  have  even  been  so  ambitious  as  to  make  arrangementi 
to  play  with  several  prominent  college  teams;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  tbeee 
teams  hard  contests.  It  does  not  make  any  dift'erence  what  the  line  of  effort  i% 
whether  it  is  holding  the  plow  or  learning  to  read  and  write,  making  laoe  or  play> 
ing  football.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  now,  aad 
there  should  be  no  closed  doors. 

I  can  imagine  all  Senator  Dawes  said  about  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes,  far  I 
know  something  about  them  through  my  early  army  service  among  them;  and  be 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  occasionally  mentioned  them  to  him  down  in  that 
den  he  used  to  have  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  we  used  to  talk  over 
the  Indian  question.  If,  then,  the  Indian  is  a  man,  if  he  only  lac^iks  opportnnity,  if 
he  can  be  developed  all  along  these  lines,  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  now,  I  woold 
give  every  Indian  all  the  land  he  is  entitled  to.  An  equal  division  is  to  me  ^e 
right  thing  to  do.  I  would  distribute  the  land,  and  let  them  sell,  rent,  or  lease  H, 
if  they  want  to,  so  that  they  would  have  personal  rights  and  personal  aoeoonfta- 
bility,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  to  build  successfully.  W^e  most  have  a 
base  to  build  on.  We  are  giving  them  a  false  basis  when  we  undertake  to  mal» 
farmers  out  of  all  of  them  and  release  them  from  taxpaying.  In  our  nontaxpaj- 
ing  lands  in  severalty  we  have  simply  reduced  the  reservation.  They  are  still 
together,  and  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian  Department  seem  determined  not  to 
let  any  escape  from  the  tribes.  There  is  not  a  particle  more  cruelty  in  taking  a 
6hild  from  a  degraded  Indian  parent  than  there  is  in  taking  one  ftom  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  parent  of  Five  Points.  The  missionary  snirit  of  the  country  is  doing  that  aU 
the  time,  and  calls  it  "  a  great  Christian  work.^  It  claims,  and  I  admits  that  it  is 
serving  the  Lord  to  take  the  children  from  the  parents  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city, 
and  send  them  out  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  to  become  governors,  bank 
presidents,  professors  in  colleges,  etc.,  as  their  rei>orts  tell.  They  do  not  send  thess 
oack  to  convert  their  parents — ^not  a  bit  of  it.  If  they  did  their  work  would  fail  Joit 
as  much  as  we  fail  when  we  send  Indians  back  to  degraded  homes  and  inflnenoes. 

Presideut  Gates.  I  think  that  is  clear  logic. 

Voice  ftom  the  audience.  Yes ;  that  is  four-square. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  I  have  had  to  punish.  We  have 
had  hard  boys  at  Carlisle  who  had  to  be  straightened  out.  Boys  I  have  pnnieiied 
are  among  those  that  think  most  of  me  to-day.  They  are  among  those  that  write  to 
me  oftenest  and  remember  me  best. 

President  Gates  recalled  an  instance  when  Captain  Pratt  had  mentioned  to  him  a 
case  of  discipline  that  had  occurred  at  Carlisle.  He  said  he  had  never  known  a  mMi 
who  exercised  what  is  called  shrewd  common  sense,  combined  with  a  Christiaa, 
loving  spirit,  in  such  a  way  as  Captain  Pratt  did  in  the  direction  of  nnnisbments. 
''I  made  up  my  mind,"  said  President  Gates,  "that  the  man  was  put  tnex^  for  that 
special  work,  and  that  he  must  follow  his  own  ideals;  for  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  his 
punishments  were  absolutely  inspired.'' 

Captain  Pratt.  My  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  work  would  be  simply  to  fbllov 
the  same  methods  we  do  with  idl  others,  and  give  them  work  where  the  wotk  ii^  Mt 
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to  try  forther  to  keep  tbem  together,  and  oontinae  thinking  we  are  somehow  £[oing 
to  accomplish  great  things  by  continuing  the  tribes.  The  system  is  not  American. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  Christian.  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever  intended  it  that  way. 
LfOt  OS  get  them  into  our  industries.  If  I  can  take  children  from  anv  tribe — and  if 
there  are  any  Indians  in  this  country  that  I  have  not  tried  I  will  take  hold  of 
them — and  send  them  in  considerable  numbers  into  our  oommnnitieSi  and  they  by 
good  conduct  and  industry  win  a  welcome,  people  want  them,  and  the  Indians  learn 
to  want  to  be  there,  and  to  enjoy  their  new  life,  why  can  not  it  be  done  for  idlf 
We  are  dealing  with  250,000  people  that  is  all.  It  is  this  hesitancy,  this  hanging 
back  from  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing,  that  is  in  the  way.  We  can  pot  oar 
Indians  into  all  the  linos  of  our  life  if  we  ourselves  only  conclude  to  do  that. 

Last  year  I  carried  from  here  down  to  Carlisle  Mr.  Wright,  the  Indian  minister, 
who  sang  and  spoke  to  our  convention.  He  talked  three  nights  to  our  students.  I 
have  not  heard  the  great  evanffelists,  but  I  doubt  if  an^  man  can  get  closer  round 
the  hearts  of  people  than  Mr.  Wright.    Tet  he  is  an  Indian. 

If  there  is  tnat  nice  quality  in  Indians  which  enables  them  to  make  lace,  and  do 
all  these  other  things,  why  not  let  us  teach  them,  and  utilize  them,  and  end  this 
Indian  problem  at  oncef  I  do  not  believe  in  husbanding  their  so-called  property. 
I  do  not  feel  bad  because  somebody  once  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  $37.50.  It 
was  all  it  was  worth  at  that  time.  It  was  worth  nothing  before  that.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  barter  and  sale  of  land.  The  Indians  moved  from  place  to  place, 
as  they  do  now.  Senator  Dawes  once  said  yon  might  as  well  give  them  so  manv 
beans  as  so  many  dollars;  and  that  is  true.  This  folly  is  fully  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Osages  to-day.  In  1868,  when  we  bought  their  lands  and  started  a  great 
fund  for  them,  they  numbered  4,246.  Their  lands  brought  $9,000,000.  This  went 
into  the  Treasnry,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent  was  paid  them  per  capita  semiannually. 
They  settled  down  on  a  tract  of  excellent  land  fifty  miles  square  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritorv.  This  land  the  white  people  constantly  covet.  The  Indians  hold  it  in  fee 
simple.  They  have  been  receiving  their  intereHt  money  ever  since,  and  they  do  not 
work.  They  hire  white  men  to  do  their  work.  They  get  to-day  about  9260  jier 
capita  per  annum.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  receives  an  equal  share.  It  is 
paid  in  installments  every  three  months.  There  are  but  1,500  left.  The  result  is  idle- 
ness, disease,  whisky,  and  every  destroying  influence  that  Anglo-Saxon  greed  and 
genius  can  think  of.  The  great  Catholic  Church  has  had  ixs  grip  on  them,  and  has 
had  a  mission  among  them  for  many  years,  and  has  driven  out  the  other  churches; 
but  it  has  not  saved  them.  Before  long  this  tribe  will  be  gone.  The  Chippewas  of 
Minnesota  have  a  treaty  which  will  produce  many  millions  of  dollars  for  their  use 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  result  will  be  Just  as  disastrous. 

President  Gates.  We  can  not  yet  move  the  Indian  Department  out  on  the. reser- 
vations. Captain  Pratt  maintains  that  the  time  to  help  tne  Indian  and  make  a  man 
of  him  is  after  he  has  run  through  all  his  land  and  money.  Then  we  may  have  a 
cliance  at  him.  There  are  others  who  do  not  feel  it  is  quite  the  fair  thinff  not  to  givo 
these  men  a  protected  chance  as  they  step  out  on  to  the  stage  of  life.  We  nave  here  in 
this  conference  considered  some  such  question  as  this — from  the  funds  now  held  for 
the  Indians  can  not  provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  building  of  roads.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  iniquity 
that  has  been  spoken  of.  Out  of  the  250,000  Indians,  less  than  58,000  receive  rations 
from  the  Government.  Abont  three-c[uarters  ol'  the  Indians  are  now  self-supporting. 
Mias  Sparhawk  has  a  plan  for  providing  the  Indians  with  industries.  She  will  now 
speak  to  ns. 

Miss  Sparhawk.  When  we  hear  of  these  things  that  are  being  done,  and  see  these 
works,  our  hearts  bum  with  interest.  We  say,  this  is  a  great  deal ;  bnt  what  can 
we  dot  The  Indian  has  been  barred  off  from  ns  by  language,  by  habits,  and  by  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  certain  class  who  are  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  language, 
who  have  been  trained  like  ourselves,  the  young  people  in  the  Indian  schools.  I 
suppose  there  are  no  ohildren  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  whom  there  is  no  Uion^ht 
of  building  up  their  personal  future  except  the  Indian  children.  When  white 
children  pass  from  school,  they  have  their  parents  or  friends,  and  the  surroundings 
of  industry.  They  have  every  incentive  to  work.  If  they  do  not  work  they  are 
looked  down  on.  We  see  the  danger  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
that  will  come  to  these  young  Indian  men  and  women  who  have  left  school.  Why 
not  put  them  at  work  f  There  is  intercourse  with  the  reservation,  and  there  are 
workers  on  the  reservation  and  workers  here. 

There  needs  to  be  some  organized  effort,  so  that  between  them  and  the  people  here 
who  are  willing  to  help  there  shall  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication.  To  this 
end  there  has  been  formed  an  Indian  Industries  League.  Mr.  Smiley  is  one  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Welsh  another,  and  other  persons  whose  Judgment  yon  will 
value,  lliis  league  interferes  with  no  other  work.  It  helps  to  carry  on  all  other 
work.  The  object  of  the  league  is  to  open  individual  opportunities  of  work,  to  take 
these  yonng  people  Just  at  a  time  when  they  go  home  from  school  with  all  their 
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MpiratioDS,  and  fi^ive  them  sometbing  to  do.  If  tliey  have  learned  harness  or  sboe- 
making,  ho\f  are  they  to  carry  it  onf  They  can  not  build  factories,  for  they  have  do 
power.  Yet  they  have  learned  to  be  nsefal.  Yon  remember  when  all  the  oonntry 
was  wondering  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Apaches ;  and,  when  one  State  after 
another  had  no  room  for  them,  there  was  one  exception,  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the 
I>eople  in  Pennsylvania,  sending  to  Carlisle  for  help,  said:  ''We  have  h^ard  that  the 
Apaches  did  good  work ;  send  me  an  Apache.''  Now  there  is  a  difTerenoe  betweeB 
Indians  in  the  tribe  and  separate  Indians  after  they  have  been  well  trained.  If  we 
really  want  to  do  any  work  for  the  Indians  while  the  laws  are  being  changed,  let  as 
take  that  Saxon  word  which  has  opened  more  doors  than  any  other,  and  beein.  WiU 
yon  not  Join  this  league,  and  interest  people  in  it  when  it  is  possible  f  If  it  &  possible 
to  give  employment  on  the  reservation,  that  is  part  of  the  league's  work,  to  baild  ap 
self-supporting  industries  in  Indian  communities.  It  is  not  to  keep  them  all  Indian. 
This  is  a  cosmopolitan  age,  and  the  last  thing  we  should  do  ia  to  build  np  a  fence 
round  them. 

Rev.  John  W.  Harding  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hardino.  The  Florida  Seminoles  are  a  part  of  the  Seminole  tribe  that  were 
not  removed  to  the  Indian  reservation.  They  hid  in  the  Florida  everglades,  and 
there  they  are  still.  It  is  difficult  to  take  their  census,  for  they  are  extremely  reti- 
cent. The  everglades  are  vast  areas  of  saw  grass.  Interrupted  here  and  there  by  a 
timber  belt  and  occasional  islands  of  elevated  ground.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
Indians  number  about  800.  Colonel  Ingraham,  one  of  the  coromissionera  recently 
appointed  by  the  Florida  legislature  to  investigate  their  condition,  went  across  tiie 
evergludes  from  Fort  Myers  on  the  west  coast  to  Miami  on  the  east  side,  and  became 
considerably  acquainted  with  their  condition.  He  found  it  quite  impossible  at 
present  to  make  any  allotments  of  land  pursuant  to  the  act  of  (Government.  The 
old  Seminoles,  to  whom  the  young  people,  who  are  more  progressWe,  lool^  np  with 
respect,  have  the  entire  control,  and  they  ate  exceedingly  shy  and  suspicions  of  the 
white  men.  • 

There  are  three  tribal  divisions  of  these  Indians,  although  they  all  unite  in  one 
nation  at  their  big  annual  com  dance  in  July.  They  meet  to  revise  their  laws, 
execute  penalties,  and  elect  their  political  chief,  war  chief,  and  great  medicine  men, 
and  to  render  a  general  adjustment  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  reunion  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Indians,  who  live  behind  Fort  Pierce,  near  St.  Lucia  River:  the  Big  CypreM 
Indians,  near  the  Callahoochie  River,  southeast  of  Fort  Myers,  and  the  Miamis,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  everglades,  near  Biscayne  Bay. 

Colonel  Ingraham,  on  his  way  to  Miami,  was  hailed  by  Billy  Harney,  a  wealthy  and 
notable  Indian,  always  irfendly  to  the  whites,  and  who  has  suffered  the  penalty  for 
it  in  former  years  of  having  his  nose  cut  off.  He  showed  his  good  will  by  inviting 
Colonel  Ingraham  to  stop  with  him  with  his  twenty  men.  He  found  Billy  Harney  in 
a  good  frame  house,  which  was  Moored  with  beech  timber  and  wainscoted.  There 
were  good  beds  and  mattresses,  with  mosquito  bars.  Besides  all  sorts  of  cooking 
utensils,  he  had  a  sewing  machine  and  eight  Saratoga  trunks.  The  colonel  waa  very 
well  entertained.  Billy  had  seven  well-mannered  children,  and  both  they  and  his 
wife  were  well  clad  in  civilized  fashion.  Billy  himself  was  very  handsomely  dr^«ed 
with  finely  embroidered  moccasins  and  a  shirt  made  on  the  sewing  machine  by  his 
wife  and  daughters.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  civilization  some  of  these  Indians 
have  attained.  Robert  Osceola,  grandson  of  the  famous  chief,  has  five  frame  hooses 
and  cultivated  lands  ad^joining.  I  have  seen  these  Indians  at  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Lake 
Worth,  where  they  frequently  come  into  contact  with  very  finest  civilization.  Thej 
are  a  fine  race,  superior  to  Indians  in  general  both  in  physif^ue  and  keen  intelligence. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  more  and  more  rapidly  by  civilized  environments  of  tiie 
highest  order,  and  accessible  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  looked  after  speedily  and 
efi^ctively.  Bishop  Gray,  of  southern  Florida,  has  special  charge  of  tiiem  now,  sinoe 
the  Women's  Indian  Association  has  made  over  its  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Choreh. 
They  have  no  legal  status  of  any  kind  either  before  the  State  or  the  United  States, 
being  considered  as  rebels  and  aliens. 

Question.  Is  slavery  still  continued  there? 

Dr.  Harding.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  there  are  probably  a  few  negroes  who 
have  been  held  as  slaves  since  the  Seminole  war,  and  know  nothing  as  yet  to  the 
contrary.  Many  negro  slaves  were  taken  from  the  east  coast  plantations  daring  tba 
Seminole  raids,  and  held  in  their  former  condition. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  The  mission  to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  was  opened  by  onr  asaocia- 
tion  in  June,  1891;  and  Dr.  Brecbt  was  nominated  by  the  association  and  apiK>inted 
by  the  Government  as  its  agent  and  industrial  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Breeht  was  oar  nris- 
sionary  till  we  transferred  the  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Florida 
last  Christmas.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Gray,  Mrs.  Breeht  still  continues  her  nus> 
sionary  work ;  and  both  she  and  Dr.  Breeht  have  won  the  confidence  and  gralltnde 
of  the  Indians.  There  are  few  '^  Billy  Hameys  "  among  them.  He  is  at  least  exocp> 
tional,  as  I  know  of  none  such  among  the  Seminoles,  where  our  own  work  has  been. 
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The  homes  there,  as  a  rnlo,  are  roofs  on  four  posts,  withont  any  walls  whatever. 
They  are  people  of  ability  aud  of  natural  refinement,  and  they  are  not  idle.  They 
support  themselves,  raising  rice,  preparing  alligator  skins  and  bird  plumes,  and 
selling  these.  They  are  as  worthy,  I  think,  as  they  could  be  under  their  oircnm- 
Btances.  Two  stations  more  are  needed,  one  near  the  east  coast  and  one  nearer  the 
Gulf,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  are  ready  to  work,  and  we  have  much  hope  for 
their  future.  Our  associ  ation  bought  400  acres  of  land,  and  sold  80  of  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  on  these  Dr.  Brecht  put  up  buildings  and  did  prepiiratory  work.  This 
place  is  not  in  the  Everglades,  for  one  could  not  plant  a  mission  home  where  the 
land  overflows  with  winter  rains;  bet  it  is  on  the  land  nearest  which  does  not  thus 
overflow.  We  also  built  a  lodge  at  the  edge  of  the  Everglades,  where,  for  weeks 
together  during  the  dry  season,  visitation,  teaching  the  children,  and  industrial  and 
m^ical  work  are  done.  The  Seminoles  were  more  timid  and  distrustful  than  any 
tribe  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  task  of  winning  their  confidence  could  not  be 
rapidly  done  after  our  past  national  relations  with  them.  The  progress  has  been 
quite  as  fast  as  one  could  reasonably  have  expected.  Kindergarten  work  has  begun 
at  the  lodge,  and  a  school  will  follow,  I  think,  before  long. 

I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  the  whole  country  are  re^y  for  work,  and  that  the 
question  in  only.  How  shall  we  provide  this  workf  The  parents,  grandparents,  and 
little  children  can  not  leave  the  reservations.  They  must  be  provid^  for  where 
they  are,  and  the  Indnstries  Leagne,  which  has  been  commended  to  yon,  will,  we 
hope,  help  toward  finding  work  and  markets  for  them.  We  all  see  the  need  of 
such  help.  We  have  talked  with  Government  officials,  but  the^e  alone  can  not  pro- 
vide all.  This  league,  which  arose  in  our  department  of  libraries  and  industries,  of 
which  Miss  SparhawK  is  chairman,  proposes  to  deal  with  individual  cases,  and  it 
must  raise  money  for  this.  The  industries  in  connection  with  our  own  association 
have  been  many.  Every  missionary  iVom  our  society  to  Indians  has  been  instructed 
to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  their  civilization  and  in  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves.  '^  Helping  Indians  to  help  themselves''  has  been  one  of  our  mottops. 
Our  home  building  department  did  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  our  young  people's 
department  has  done  much,  and  Miss  Sparhawk  has  done  a  great  deal.  We  have 
also  asked  Miss  Carter  to  send  her  lace-making  teachers  to  some  of  our  missions,  and 
still  hope  for  some  of  them.  Our  association  was  not  only  the  first  Indian  associa- 
tion to  ask  for  '*  lands  in  severalty,  citizenship,  and  universal  Indian  education," 
but  to  ask  that  ''industrial  schools''  might  be  established  among  Indians,  aud  that 
they  might  be  "  allured  into  civilized  work."  The  way  is  all  open,  and  only  cash 
help  is  needed  to  found  many  industries  among  them.  There  are  certain  sections 
where  much  help  is  needed,  and  the  darkest  Indian  situation,  morally,  industrially, 
and  politically,  is  among  the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest.  These  people  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  citizens,  and  I  wish  this  conference  had  time 
to  well  consider  their  needs  and  those  of  the  Mission  Indians.  In  some  places 
Indians  are  prevented  from  realizing  their  privileges  and  duties  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  attention  should  be  called  to  this  matter. 
When  citizenship  is  practically  forcibly  prevented,  this  conference  might  most 
appropriately  consider  such  oases.  Our  own  mission  field  is  where  no  other  mis- 
sionary worK  is  done,  aud  we  have  had  the  joy  of  originating  thirty-five  missions 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Divine  blessing. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  asked  to  answer  a  question  about  the  Christian  Indians. 

Bishop  Whipple.  I  have  been  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  Christian  Indians 
joined  in  the  outbreak  in  1862.  That  is  a  very  old  lie,  and  a  shameless  lie,  and  a  lie 
that  has  been  answered  again  and  again ;  and  now  I  will  answer  it,  so  that  no  one 
will  ever  have  to  ask  the  question  again.  The  leader  of  the  outbreak  was  an 
uncivilized  hostile  Indian  who  visited  Washington,  and  for  whom  the  Indian  Bureau 
purchased  a  suit  of  white  man's  clothes.  He  wore  those  to  have  his  photograph 
taken  in;  and  that  photograph  was  in  existence  after  Little  Crow  was  killed,  and 
the  papers  throughout  the  country  published  it.  That  was  the  only  time  that  Indian 
ever  wore  a  civilized  dress,  when  that  picture  was  taken.  My  own  mission  among 
the  Sioux  was  only  two  years  old;  but  there  are  men  who  have  gone  to  their  rest — 
two  very  noble  men,  men  that  I  dearly  loved — who  could  have  told  yon,  as  I  think 
Dr.  Strieby  will  tell  you,  that  there  never  was  connected  with  oar  missionary 
association  a  more  noble  man  than  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

It  so  happened  that  immediately  after  the  outbreak  nearly  $2,000,000  that  belonged 
to  the  Sioux  was  confiscated,  and  $7,500  was  to  go  to  the  friendly  Indians  who  had 
saved  the  white  captives,  of  which  $2,500  was  to  goto  one  Indian  who  had  rescued  the 
missionaries  and  others  from  the  Upper  Sioux  Agency.  The  Government  sent  a  special 
agent,  and  after  he  had  spent  much  time  he  sent  back  word  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  report,  and  so  the  SecrtHary  of  the  Interior  asked  If  I  would  make 
the  report.  I  visited  Dr.  Williamson  and  asked  him,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your 
Christian  Indians  who  was  engaged  with  the  hostiles  in  the  outbreak  f  "  He  answered 
Instantly,  "  No."    I  make  the  statement  openly,  and  I  made  it  in  the  presence  of 
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2.000  men  at  the  unveiling  of  the  mon anient  to  commemorate  that  8a4  event,  that 
there  was  not  a  Bingle  lile  saved  dnring  that  Sionz  massacre  that  was  not  saved  bj- 
a  Christian  Indian. 

One  thing  more.  Immediately  after  this  outhreak  General  Sibley,  ^ho  had  known 
these  Indians  for  forty  years,  who  had  been  the  factor  of  the  Northwest  Fnr  Com- 
pany,  was  appointed  to  go  and  punish  the  Indians  and  defend  the  border.  With  hit 
knowledge  of  Indians  he  selected  as  his  scouts  the  Christian  men  who  had  been 
brought  to  Christ  by  these  missionaries. 

One  thing  more.  When  General  Custer,  who  was  well  known  aa  an  Indian  fighter, 
was  asked  by  the  Government  to  make  a  rec^nnoisance  of  the  Black  HilLi,  be  eent  to 
us  and  asked  that  we  would  send  him  30  scouts.  We  had  no  time  to  make  a  selee- 
tion,  for  he  said  they  must  be  at  Lincoln  on  Wednesday  night,  and  the  message  reached 
us  Sunday  morning.  We  picked  up  the  Christian  Indians  that  were  willing  to  go 
and  sent  them  to  General  Custer,  and  when  they  came  back  he  sent  a  letter.  whiSi 
I  still  have  among  my  papers,  saying  he  could  not  allow  these  Christian  Indians  to 
return  to  thd  Santee  Agency  without  bearing  testimony  to  their  character.  '*  I  ds 
not  simply  say,"  he  went  on,  "that  they  have  been  com^tent  as  soldiers,  bat  I  do 
say  that  you  can  not  find  a  village  in  Minnesota  that  will  turn  out  30  more  exem- 
plary men.  Among  other  pleasant  instances,  I  remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  I 
was  sitting  in  my  tent,  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  familiar  sound  of  '  Rook  of 
Ages,^  and  knowing  that  cavalrymen  are  not  noted  for  hymn^singinff,  I  reconnoi- 
tered,  and  I  found  that  the  only  men  of  my  command  who  were  engaged  in  this  sing- 
ing were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarous  wildn4 
May  the  good  work  go  on.''  And  he  signed  himself  "  Geo.  A.  Cnster,  colonel 
manding.^'  * 

The  Curistian  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  rescued  200  women  and  childreii. 
One  of  them  carried  to  his  grave  a  certificate  signed  by  General  Sibley,  saying  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  what  he  had 
done. 

If  you  wish  for  anj  other  testimony  with  regard  to  Christian  scouts,  ask  any  officer 
in  the  Army.  I  believe  that  you  have  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  anv  officer  of 
the  Army  any  imputation  cast  upon  the  work  or  character  of  faithful  mwaionariea. 
I  have  never  heard  it. 

I  was  asked  another  question— if  the  Indians  were  not  a  very  stolid  people,  or  if 
they  relished  a  joke.  Well,  I  will  tell  yon  a  little  story.  In  the  dark  days  of  our 
Indian  affairs  a  politician  was  appointed  to  do  some  very  dishonest  work.  Hs 
desired  to  impress  the  Indians  with  his  dignity,  and  he  dressed  himself  in  a  fkill  suit 
of  a  colonel's  uniform,  with  a  sword  by  his  side;  and  he  began  in  this  wise:  '*  The 
great  father  at  Washington  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  red  ohildr«ii, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  made  an  awful  mistake.  He  has  been 
sending  to  yon  civilians  when  he  should  have  sent  warriors.  He  has  found  out  tiiat 
the  Indians  are  a  race  of  warriors.  And  so  he  looked  over  the  country  and  foond 
me,"  and  then  followed  his  dishonest  speech.  When  he  was  through,  an  old  chie# 
rose,  and  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  slowly  replied:  "Ever  since 
I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  heard  that  white  men  had  these  great  warriors,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  see  one.    I  have  looked  on  one:  and  now  I  am  ready  to  die!'' 

Miss  Hoppock,  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  showea  some  specimens  of  Indian  work  in  pottery 
and  baskets,  and  said  that  she  should  be  ^lad  to  take  orders  for  baskets  especially, 
as  they  could  be  sent  by  mail.  She  had  visited  eight  reservations,  and  spent  three 
months  on  one.  The  land  where  many  of  the  Indians  In  Southern  California  sis 
placed  is  alkali,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  living.  They  will  some- 
times plant  three  crops,  and  not  even  then  be  discouraged.  They  are  willing  to  woik. 
If  a  desire  for  anything  better  can  be  created  in  them,  they  will  certainly  ralfiU  one's 
most  eager  expectations.  The  field  matrons  who  were  asked  for  by  the  women's 
association  are  now  in  the  field  under  pay  of  the  Government,  and  are  doin^  exoeUent 
work.  Among  other  things  they  teach  the  women  to  sew,  and  these  Indian  women 
are  so  eager  to  learn  that  they  will  come  hours  beforehand  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  lesson.  The  children  are  eager  to  be  in  school,  and  some  of  them  widk 
10  miles  a  day  to  attend.  The  teachers  are  very  devoted,  and  are  doing  good  wcMrk. 
They  are  hampered  by  the  agents.  If  an  agent  does  not  nappen  to  want  to  help  tiie 
matrons,  any  requests  from  the  teachers  are  put  aside.  If  we  had  more  womoi  like 
Miss  Carter,  and  good  agents,  most  of  the  problems  would  be  solved. 

The  president  asked  Capt.  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  to  speak. 

>  At  the  reqnest  of  Bishop  Whipple,!  gladly  oonflrm  what  be  haa  here  said  with  reference  to  the 
tnutwnrthiness  of  these  aoouto.  My  hnsband,  Rev.  Samnel  J.  Barrowe,  made  the  expeditioB  wfili 
General  Coster  to  the  Black  Hillfi  in  the  sommer  of  1874  aa  oorreapondent  ot  the  ^ew  York  Tribtra^ 
I  have  often  hoard  him  refer  to  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and  general  good  character  of  these  mea.  la 
tho  bravery  of  one  of  whom  I  owed  the  priceless  letters  that  were  sent  tnroagb  the  wilda  by  Ua  trutt 
hands;  but  never  have  I  known  till  now  where  the  scouts  came  from  or  to  wboB  tiiev  ewsd  ' 
ftniiuiiig.~£DrroB. 
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Captain  Wothrr8POON.  I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  I  shoold  follow  after 
Captain  Pratt  and  Mise  Carter;  but  it  may  have  its  instructive  uupects,  too.  Miss 
Carter  has  been  chasing  Indians  with  a  bobbin :  I  have  been  chasing  them  with 
guns,  until  the  last  four  years.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have  seen  the  Indian,  some- 
times with  his  face  painted,  sometimes  in  fights,  sometimes  as  prisouer,  and  sometimes 
wounded.  About  lour  years  ago  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Apache  ethnologically  belongs  to  the  Athabascan  race.  He 
never  builds  a  house.  He  lives  on  anything  he  can  find.  His  very  name  means  wild. 
The  subject  of  ''  work  and  wages  for  Indians''  has  a  fair  illusti*ation  in  the  case  of 
these  people.  When  I  went  to  Mount  Vernon  and  took  charge  of  them,  I  found  them 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  almost  ready  for  revolt.  I  was  given  absolute  control ;  and 
the  first  words  I  said  were,  *'  You  are  going  to  work,  and  there  is  to  be  no  more  monkey 
business.''  I  said  to  them,  **  You  have  Seen  fed  and  housed  and  clothed,  and  you 
have  not  done  anything  for  it.  You  can  npw  go  out,  and  earn  as  much  moi^ey  as  you 
choose,  and  you  can  have  your  money,  and  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  but  you  have  got 
to  work.  You  have  got  to  work  even  if  you  have  to  work  for  nothing."  They  rapiSly 
learned  to  do  almost  everything,  and  they  did  earn  money.  What  is  there  that  an 
Indian  can  not  do  f  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  can 
not  do  that  we  can  do,  except  overcome  the  pauperizing  influences  that  we  have  imposed 
on  him.  Those  Apaches  cut  4,000  cords  of  oak  and  5,000  pine  logs.  They  got  their 
money  and  spent  it.  They  built  a  village  of  100  houses,  doing  it  all,  building  chim- 
neys, plastering,  matching  lumber  for  floors,  made  doors  and  windows,  cooked  their 
foody  washed  their  clothes  (and  the  women  starched  their  cuffs  and  collars,  or  they 
got  the  mischief  if  they  didn't).  Some  were  basket  makers,  and  some  were  pottery 
makers.  Every  one  of  them  could  do  something.  They  were  excellent  vegetable 
gardeners. 

The  question  comes  up,  What  was  the  estimate  in  which  those  people  were  held 
by  their  white  and  colored  neighbors?  If  we  are  going  to  understand  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  race  we  have  to  take  the  individual  as  we  find  him,  and  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  estimate  the  characteristics  of  the  race.  .After 
twenty-two  years'  service  among  the  Indians  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  two  or  three 
things.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  known  an  Indian,  not  debauched  with  rum, 
who  was  a  liar.  I  have  never,  in  my  life,  known  a  wild  Indian  to  tell  me  an  untruth, 
even  when  it  would  redound  to  his  own  benefit.  In  cases  where  they  were  accused 
of  drunkenness  or  crime,  I  have  asked,  ''Are  you  guilty f  and  they  would  say  yes 
or  no,  according  to  the  fact.  If  they  said  no,  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  find 
evidence.  If  they  said  yes,  which  they  did  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  took  their 
punishment.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  say,  ''I  did  not  know  I  was  drunk.  Per- 
haps I  was.  Send  for  so  and  so,  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  We  would  send, 
and  they  would  come  and  testify,  and.  if  the  testimony  was  true,  the  man  would  say, 
'*  Yes;  that  is  right,  I  remember  that,"  or  ''Yes;  I  did  so  and  so." 

Another  thing.  I  have  never  known  in  these  twenty -two  years,  outside  of  these 
debauched  Indians,  of  a  single  thief  among  them.  I  have  never  known  an  Indian 
to  steal  anything.  My  house  was  open  all  the  time.  An  Indian  built  my  fires,  and 
attended  to  everything  about  the  honse.  My  interpreter,  living  in  their  village, 
always  left  his  house  open  and  his  valuables  exposed.  Tobacco  and  cigars  were 
sdways  in  sight,  yet  in  four  years  I  never  knew  of  a  pinch  of  tobacco  being  taken. 

They  are  usually  kind  and  afiectionate  t-o  their  families.  They  do  not  overwork 
the  women.  The  man  takes  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  supporting  the  family. 
They  are  good  to  their  children.  They  are  kindly  to  their  relatives  and  generous  to 
their  foes.  If  these  virtues  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  character  and  of 
the  Indian  race,  what  is  the  matter  with  making  a  man  out  of  himf  Are  they  any 
worse  or  any  better  than  these  gentlemen  flung  in  a  steady  stream  on  our  shores 
from  Hungary  and  Italy  f  I  believe  there  is  a  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  you  cau  not  make  him  drink.  I  do  not  know  if  any  one  ever  tried 
the  experiment  of  taking  the  water  away  for  a  while.  If  you  did  that,  I  think  they 
would  soon  drink  heartily.  That  is  the  way  with  work.  The  Indian  does  not  work. 
Why  should  hef  Why  should  wet  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  will  work 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working.  If  we  are  going  to  give  him  annuities,  feed  him 
on  rations  when  he  is  hungry,  clothe  him  when  he  is  cold,  what  indacement  has  he 
to  wOTkf  But  take  him  away  from  the  water.  A  little  period  of  starvation  will  do 
him  good.  Let  him  have  his  land,  and  let  him  sell  it  and  squander  it  if  he  choose. 
Tlie  Indian  does  not  want  to  die  any  more  than  anyone  else.  His  capacity  for  work 
is  great.  He  cau  do  anything  he  will.  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  him  from  going 
to  work  if  he  wants  tot  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  except  the  reservation  and  the 
agent.  He  is  always  evil,  and  always  will  be.  His  whole  interest  is  to  keep  the 
Indian  there,  that  he  may  feed  him.  If  you  can  get  the  Indians  away  irom  the 
reservation  and  spread  them  abroad  among  our  people,  they  will  do  as  any  other 
class  in  this  people  does — work — and  you  will  not  have  to  support  them.  You  will 
have  in  the  Indian  a  sober  man  and  a  good  citizen.    Because  he  does  not  have  to 
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work  is  the  reason  that  he  does  not  work,  and  that  is  all  there  Is  abont  it.  He  will 
work  if  he  has  to,  and  will  do  good  work.  Wherever  these  Indians  have  been  hired 
ont  and  employed  by  white  people,  they  have  always  earned  the  same  wsgee  as  tiie 
white  laborers  with  whom  they  competed. 

On  one  occasion  the  white  people,  negroes,  and  the  Apaches  were  to  work  together 
on  a  certain  bnilding.  The  Indians  came  back  one  day  and  said  the  whites  and 
negroes  had  struck.  They  would  not  work  with  the  Indians.  "  Why  don't  yao  go 
down  and  say  that  yon  will  build  the  house  yourselves  f  I  asked  them.  Hiey  hesi- 
tated. I  told  them  to  go  back  and  say  that  if  the  job  could  be  given  to  them,  I 
would  superintend  it.  The  contractor  said,  ''All  right:''  and  those  Indians  pat  up 
the  building  and  got  the  full  wages  that  the  others  would  have  had,  and  I  think  they 
were  preferred  to  the  other  laborers.  These  were  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war,  the 
most  bloodthirsty  people  we  have  ever  had  to  do  with,  the  very  mention  of  whose 
name  was^nough  to  frighten  the  women  and  children  of  Arizona.  They  had  never 
been  under  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  agents.  They  were  wild  and  difficult  to 
manage.  When  we  were  both  in  Arizona,  when  they  were  not  chasing  me^  I  was 
chasing  them. 

At  Mount  Vernon  they  had  their  own  village,  their  own  hospital,  schoolbooee,  and 
all  that  was  necessary ;  and  everything  was  going  smoothly  when  I  left  thenu  That 
was  last  March.  Since  then  these  Indians  have  been  moved  to  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.    Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  are  they  doing  there f 

Captain  WoTURRSPOON.  Eating  rations!  An  officer  fh>m  the  War  Department 
came,  and  asked  what  I  recommended.  I  told  him  the  only  thing  I  could  see  as  jos- 
tice  to  these  people  was  the  termination  of  the  pauperizing  influences  whose  work 
was  bringing  about  their  annihilation  from  disease  and  slothfulness,  that  we  owed 
them  a  fair  start.  I  looked  over  the  country,  and  I  thought  that  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  or  in  Tennessee  they  might  find  a  climate  more  nearly  like  their 
own,  where  they  could  live  and  earn  their  own  living ;  that  it  would  not  hurt  ^em 
to  work  hard ;  that  they  might  be  told  that  after  three  years  they  would  have  no  more 
assistance  from  the  United  States  except  that  their  children  would  have  schoolios. 
They  asked  me  for  an  estimate,  and  I  said  I  thought  $150,000  would  do  the  worE. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  that  plan,  they  have  sent  them  out  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
If  the  plan  of  the  QoverNment  is  to  settle  them  and  let  them  take  up  land,  and  in 
three  or  four  years  end  the  support,  all  right.  But  I  say,  Down  with  the  reaerva- 
tion!  down  with  pauperizing  by  feeding  and  clothing  them!  Take  care  of  the  old 
people,  yes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  our  public  schools  for  the  young  people? 
They  are  good  enough  for  us.  Get  them  out  of  the  reservation,  put  them  three  here 
ftnd  four  there,  and  so  scatter  them.  What  do  we  do  with  the  boys  from  our  houses 
of  refngef  We  put  them  where  they  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Captain  Pratt  says 
that  his  boys  have  a  fair  chance.  There  are  unlimited  chances  for  them,  if  we  can 
get  them  away  from  the  reservations. 

In  my  opinion,  after  twenty -two  years  of  pretty  close  contact  with  the  Indian.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  allthe  characteristics  that  will  make  him  a  first-class  cit- 
izen and  a  good  man;  that  he  is  able  to  work,  and  will  work  if  you  make  him,  and 
that  he  will  die  a  pauper  if  you  keep  up  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  clothing 
him  without  exertion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Harding.  If  you  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  sending  them  ont  to  get  work  and 
receive  pay  for  it,  could  the}'  not  have  been  absorbed  into  our  civilization — Uiese 
Apaches^  1  mean? 

Captain  Wothrrspoon.  That  question  was  fast  being  answered  when  a  new 
departure  was  taken.  There  were  400  prisoners,  and  the  question  I  had  to  solve  was 
what  to  do  with  them  without  any  money.  I  taught  them  to  farm  as  market  gar- 
deners; and  I  hired  them  out,  a  few  in  a  place,  until  I  had  55  out,  giving  excellent 
satisfaction,  and  the  Government  not  paying  a  cent,  the  people  paying  for  whom  they 
worked.  I  should  in  time  have  scattered  them,  so  that  they  could  never  have  come 
together  again  as  a  band.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  came  down  and  started  thii 
matter  of  enlistin|i^  them  in  the  Army,  and,'against  my  suggestion,  directed  Uist 
they  should  be  enlisted  as  a  troop  there.  The  men  were  out  at  work  on  the  farmi, 
and  they  had  to  be  brought  in  to  be  enlisted. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley.  Fourteen  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I  went  and  visited 
the  Apaches,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  Indians  in  the  country.  It 
was  after  an  awful  raid  on  the  whites,  and  they  were  held  in  a  military  eamp  and 
under  the  closest  surveillance.  We  had  a  conference  with  them,  and  tiiey  talked 
just  as  you  would  talk,  lliey  wanted  homes.  They  wanted  laud  in  the  mountains 
where  they  could  go  to  work.  They  wanted  the  whites  to  let  them  alone.  Th«i  wt 
had  a  conference  with  the  military  men  in  charge.  Military  officers,  as  a  rale,  ars 
friendly  to  the  Indians  and  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  Indian  character.  I 
have  heard  that  again  and  again.  Colonel  Purington  had  charge  of  the  military 
post  beside  them.    He  said  that  when  he  wanted  to  send  a  faitwil  man  he  ne 
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sent  A  white  man;  be  always  sent  an  Indian.  Tlie  Indians  would  travel  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  day.  "  I  can  not  trust  my  own  soldiers  as  I  can  those  men/'  he  said. 
They  have  some  qualities,  I  believe,  which  are  superior  to  our  race.  They  are  braver 
than  the  Spartans.  What  Leonidas  did  is  nothing  to  what  they  will  do.  In  faith- 
fulness to  a  trust  there  is  no  nation  to  compare  with  them,  in  our  own  time  or  in 
history,  that  I  know  anything  about.  They  have  certain  baa  traits,  it  is  true.  The 
worst  Indians  are  those  that  we  see  idone  the  railroad  stations  who  have  been  mined 
by  the  whites  by  whisky.  But  those  who  have  seen  them  in  their  own  homes  have 
only  admiration  for  them  and  great  hope  for  them  in  the  future. 
(A  lai^^e  portrait  of  Geronimo  was  here  exhibited  to  the  conference.) 
Captain  Wotberspoox.  This  is  the  hereditary  chief  and  leader  of  this  most  mur- 
derous band  of  Indians.  He  kept  the  United  States  on  the  run  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  Then  this  savage  came  down  to  Alabama — ^this  savage  who  never  drank 
a  drop  of  liquor,  who  never  told  a  lie,  who  never  stole  a  thine,  except  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  booty  in  war.  When  he  came  there  I  made  him  my  justice  of  the 
peace  to  give  judgment  in  petty  Indian  offenses;  and  he  got  35  cents  a  day  for  it, 
and  was  a  very  excellent  judge. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  conference  should  allow 
this  Apache  problem  to  stop  at  its  present  condition.  When  they  were  sent  to  Fort 
Marion  as  prisoners  of  war  there  were  two  classes  of  Apaches — some  were  actually 
prisoners  of  war,  some  were  United  States  scouts  who  had  been  serving  faithfully 
under  our  banner.  As  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  Capt. 
J.  0.  Bourke,  I  visited  them,  and  saw  the  testimonials  which  many  of  them  held  as 
to  their  faithful  service  to  the  Qovemraent.  I  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  facts^  which  led  to  much  public  discussion.  The  New  York 
Tribune  took  it  up,  and  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  with  the  Apaches.  They  were  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  as 
the  result  of  that  agitation,  Captain  Bourke  being  sent  to  examine  the  situation  and 

Xrt  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  place  as  a  temporary  home.  Then  came  the 
irable  work  of  Captain  Wotherspoon.  The  idea  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
was  not  that  that  place  should  be  their  permanent  home,  but  only  a  temporary 
resting  place  until  some  place  should  be  found  in  a  healthful  locality  where  they 
could  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

A  remarkable  work  has  been  done  by  Captain  Wotherspoon,  by  which  those  men 
are  prepared  to  merge  themselves  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
should  hear  nothing'more  of  them  except  that  they  are  earning  their  own  living.  I 
fear  if  they  remain  in  the  climate  of  Fort  Sill,  and  if  they  are  not  followed  up  by 
the  care  which  has  so  far  pursued  them,  all  previous  efforts  will  be  thrown  away. 
There  is  force  sufficient  in  this  conference  to  prevent  what  would  seem  to  be  a  threat- 
ened danger.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  see  whetner  these  are  real  dangers  or  not,  and  if 
they  are,  to  bring  other  influences  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  Washington  that  some 
suitable  place  may  be  found  for  themf 

Mr.  Frank  WoM  said  that  it  ought  to  be  known  that  some  Eastern  friends  pf  the 
Indian,  in  connection  with  Captain  Bourke,  found  a  desirable  section  of  land  for  the 
Apache  prisoners,  and  it  was  bargained  for :  but  all  efforts  were  stopped  through  the 
rt;presentatives  in  Congress,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  the  wliite  people,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  Indians  near  them.    That  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  I  began  with  those  Apaches  when  Cochise  was  their  leader. 
After  much  difficulty  we  (Captains  Sladen,  Jeffords,  and  myself)  brought  them  out 
and  put  them  on  a  reservation,  where  they  kept  the  peace  as  long  as  the  old  chief 
lived  and  as  long  as  his  son  lived.  Geronimo  joined  them  later  than  our  visit,  and 
they  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  A  new  agent  came  in  after  .Jeffords,  and  he 
found  it  would  be  more  economical  to  put  them  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  The 
promises  I  had  made  them  by  order  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  all 
broken,  and  I  said  at  once,  ''Of  course  there  will  be  war,  and  a  terrible  one.''  I  was 
in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacitic  when  that  war  came. 

When  these  Apaches  were  sent  to  Mount  Vernon  I  had  the  honor  of  having  Cap- 
tain Wotherspoon  sent  down  there.  If  he  had  had  health  and  strength  and  there 
could  have  been  perpetuity  of  his  reign,  that  part  of  the  Indian  question  would  have 
been  solved.  But  the  condition  of  things  is  unsatisfactory.  Our  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  have  the  Indians  for  soldiers.  Perhaps  that  con- 
clusion will  please  the  Friends.  I  have  joined  with  others  in  trying  to  find  some 
place  where  these  Apaches  should  be  sent.  The  citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
will  not  let  them  go  there.  They  think  that  every  one  of  the  fighting  men  will  go 
back  if  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  why  colonists  have 
not  risen  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Fort  Sill.  If  they  are  on  good  land  there, 
with  the  intelligence  they  now  have  and  a  little  supervision,  I  believe  these  Indians 
will  work  out  their  own  temporal  salvation. 

With  reference  to  the  agents,  I  am  afraid  we  are  saying  too  much.  The  Indian 
ftgento  are  as  good  as  the  rest  of  us.    If  an  agent  is  a  good  man  he  is  put  in  a  trying 
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or  Mae  position ;  and  he  has  to  be  so  as  long  aa  the  Indian  Bureau  lasts.  I  do  liope 
that  OUT  Government  may  take  such  steps  toat,  little  by  little,  it  will  be  possible  to 
abolish  it;  but  you  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  educational  part.  Captain  PrmttKid 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  each  other.  If  it  were  practicable,  I  would  like  to  see  aD 
the  Indians  distributed  in  the  manner  he  says.  But  it  is  impracticable  even  to  take 
the  children  away. 

Our  friend,  Bishop  Whipple,  has  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  subject.  His 
idea  is  that,  if  you  put  a  man  of  the  same  earnestness  as  himself  to  work  for  the 
Indians,  and  he  works  hard,  he  will  accomplish  veritable  results.  Men  wiU  be  co&- 
verted;  and,  when  their  souls  are  changed,  then  they  will  be  ready  to  ask  ibr  the 
white  man^s  methods  in  other  things. 

If  you  take  Captain  Wotherspoon's  presentation,  you  will  see  that  Indians  do  not 
lie,  and  they  do  not  steal;  but  they  do  some  other  things.  They  commit  oatrageoui 
murders.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if  you  get  back  to  nature  you  get  back 
to  holiness.  But  no.  You  have  got  to  convert  the  soul.  Some  children  may  be  con- 
verted before  they  are  born;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  children  are,  and  a  good 
many  white  children  are  not.  Let  us  bring  into  the  reservations  all  those  influences 
that  will  back  up  everything  that  is  right  and  proper.  Let  us  stick  to  the  sohooJs. 
By  this  constant  revolution  of  getting  out  everything  bad  and  putting  in  everything 
good  shall  we  get  the  best  sort  of  agents  and  teachers,  and  put  good  men  in  at 
the  head,  from  the  President  down. 

Miss  Mary  £.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  was  introduced. 

Miss  Dbwst.  I  ask  attention  in  ho]9e  that  I  may  find  counsel  and  aid  tmnt  this 
assembly  in  a  matter  which  our  association  has  much  at  heart.  About  two  years 
ago  an  appeal  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Ewing,  then  sheriff  of  Mojave  County,  Ariz.,  in 
behalf  of  the  Hualapai  Indians.  There  are  about  700  of  this  tribe  living  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Arizona,  in  a  district  confessedly  allotted  to  them  because  it  was 
absolutely  worthless.  Tney  are  between  the  Grand  Canvon  of  the  Colorado  on  tiie 
one  hand  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  otner ;  but  they  are  not  bene^ 
fited  by  either  this  grand  natural  scenery  or  this  proud  triumph  of  civiliaatioo. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado  flow  at  the  bottom  of  a  mile-deep  chasm,  leaving  the 
surface  country  dry  and  sterile  ^  and  the  morals  and  manners  taught  the  Indians  by 
the  frontiersmen  are  far  worse  than  their  native  savagery.  The  tribe  is  very  poor. 
The  Government  gives  them  rations  for  half  the  vear;  the  other  half  they  wander 
about  over  the  district,  and  gather  wild  fruits  and  roots,  eat  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
and  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  They  have  no  occupation  or  object  in  life. 
A  few  of  the  men  work  for  ranchmen  and  miners;  but  since  the  low  price  of  silver 
has  closed  the  mines,  and  the  droughts  of  the  summers  have  diminished  the  herds, 
they  find  less  work  of  that  kind,  and  are  poorer  than  ever.  The  women  are  handy 
with  their  needles,  and  make  their  own  clothes;  but  they  get  little  work  in  the  homes 
of  the  settlers,  owing  chiefly  to  the.filthy  conditions  inevitable  by  people  who  live  more 
like  animals  than  human  creatures,  in  brush  huts  or  holes  in  the  ground,  without 
furniture  or  utensils  of  any  kind. 

In  short,  the  Hualapai  are  in  a  state  of  uttermost  poverty  and  degradation,  but 
the  interesting,  the  hopeful  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  dissatisfied.  Tbey 
want  something  better.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  vitalizing  element  of  discontent  has  come  to  them  in  a  noble  form, 
and  they  ask  for  education.  They  want  their  children  taught  to  do  and  know  the 
things  that  white  people  know.  They  believe  that  the  superiority  of  the  white 
men  is  in  their  training.  For  their  own  destitution  and  helplessness  they  ciJI  to  us 
to  share  our  knowledge  with  them.    Can  we  close  our  ears  to  so  pathetic  a  request  f 

For  us  to  refuse  people  who  ask  simply  for  education  is  as  if,  with  bread  in  our 
hands,  we  should  deny  it  to  starving  men.  The  Massachusetts  Association  hat 
beg[nn  the  work  with  such  means  as  it  could  command.  We  sent  to  Arizona  last 
spring  a  field  matron,  an  admirable  woman,  devoted,  earnest,  sincere,  and  with  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  Indians.  She  has  a  little  school  of  seventeen,  but  she  could 
have  one  of  a  hundred  if  there  was  more  room.  The  children  are  docile,  affection- 
ate, and  well  behaved,  and  tbey  are  so  pressed  on  by  the  eagerness  of  their  parents 
for  education  that  they  have  learned  with  uncommon  speed.  Although  the  echoed 
only  began  last  June,  their  specimens  of  writing  would  do  credit  to  any  children. 
The  manners  are  so  good  that  the  teacher  of  l^e  public  school  said  that  she  wished 
her  scholars  would  behave  as  well  as  the  Indian  children.  It  is  a  day  school,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  boarding  school ;  hut  the  teacher  gives  them  a 
diuner  of  bread,  and  this  is  sometimes  all  the  food  they  have  to  eat  for  the  day. 

What  we  have  done  is  only  to  place  an  entering  wedge,  to  find  out  what  these 
people  need,  and  to  show  how  willing  and  glad  they  are  to  seize  upon  instruction. 
For  one  woman  to  relieve  the  misery  and  need  of  this  whole  tribe  is  like  trying  to 
bale  out  Lake  Mohonk  with  a  tin  dipper.  It  is  only  the  Government  that  can  unSer- 
take  the  expense,  and  which,  by  so  aoing,  will  save  money.    If  it  gives  the  Hualapai, 
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inttei^  of  rationSy  some  good  land  and  a  farm  school,  in  ten  years  they  will  be  self- 
snpporting,  and  in  twenty  they  will  begin  to  pay  taxes. 

The  first  difflculty  is  to  find  arable  land.  Water  is  so  searee  in  that  part  of  Arizona 
that  the  possession  of  it  is  wealth,  and  one  man,  who  owns  a  spring  which  waters 
fonr  acres,  clears  $2,000  a  year  by  selling  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  soil  is  rich  when 
moistened,  and  the  three  things  necessary  to  lift  the  Unalapai  into  decent  living 
are  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  a  farmer  to  teach  them  to  use  it,  and  a  boarding  scho<S 
for  the  children,  with  industrial  training. 

A  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Departuient  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject,  which  I 
hope  will  receive  a  great  many  signatures  here. 

Mr.  Smilky.  The  United  States  Government  is  rich  enough  to  give  every  Indian 
an  education,  and  I  think  it  will. 

A^onmed  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Thuksdat  Niort. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  president.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter  was  invited  to  speak. 

THE  LEASING  OF  INDIANS*  LAND. 
[An  address  by  Professor  Painter.] 

We  were  speaking  this  morning  in  regard  to  industries.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
industrial  training.  We  go  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle  and  see  the  Indian  work,  and 
then  we  go  to  the  reservation  and  make  inquiries  about  him.  I  was  at  one  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I  found  three  Hampton  students.  I  asked  oue  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  said,  *' Nothing.*'  I  asked  the  second,  and  he  said  '^ Nothing;''  the  third,  and  he 
said  "Nothing."  Two  of  them  had  been  educated  as  carpenters,  and  one  as  a  black- 
smith. I  said  to  them,  ''This  is  a  hard  story  to  tell  friends  in  the  East."  '*  What  can 
we  dof'  they  asked.  ''The  Qovernment  ha^  a  carpenter  here,  and  he  has  an  assist- 
ant. All  the  places  are  full.  The  same  is  true  of  the  places  for  blacksmiths."  I  was 
at  one  reservation  where  there  was  a  very  complete  tin  snop,  with  first-class  machinery. 
A  Carlisle  student  had  been  there,  and  this  was  fitted  out  for  his  use.  But  it  was  not 
being  used.  In  the  warehouse  I  saw  immense  quantities  of  tinware  which  was  made 
at  the  Carlisle  school.  We  have  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  schools  who  have 
learned  to  make  shoes,  but  we  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago  and  buy  shoes  ready 
made.  We  have  men  educated  as  tailors,  and  they  go  back,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  they  do  not  set  up  a  tailor's  shop,  and  manufacture  clothing  for  the  reservation. 
But  we  go  to  New  York,  and  buy  Jew  clothing,  and  send  it  out;  and  you  will  not 
find  an  Indian  not  wearing  store-made  clothes.  And  so  Captain  Pratt  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  Indians  who  go  back  there  after  he  has  trained  them  to  do 
these  things,  have  no  chance  to  do  them.  If  they  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  they 
have  learned  to  do,  they  will  have  to  stay  East  to  do  it;  they  can  not  do  it  on  the 
reservation. 

So  it  comes  to  us  whether  we  are  doing  a  wise  thing,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  doubt  it. 
If  we  carry  out  the  idea  of  industrial  training,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  afterwards ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  solution  except  Captain  Pratt's. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Miss  Carter  shows  us  what  the  Indian  women  can  do  at 
lace  making.  But  the  number  of  people  who  can  buy  lace  at  $10  a  yard  is  limited. 
That  industrv  will  have  to  be  worked  up  especially,  even  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  can  be  made  profitable.  So  with  the  weaving  of  grass  and  pottery.  The  Indians 
show  us  that  they  can  do  any  kind  of  work.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
Indian  has  in  himself  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  all  kinds  of  industries  and  all 
positions  in  life.    It  comes  back,  then,  to  the  question  of  opportunity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  these  Indians  shall  be  farmers.  That  is 
the  theory  on  which  the  lands  were  allotted,  and  are  held  inalienable  for  them  for 
twenty-five  years — no  matter  whether  the  allottee  is  an  old  woman  of  80,  a  blind 
man,  or  a  youi^g  man  who  wants  to  ^o  off  somewhere  else.  There  is  his  land^  and 
he  could  ibot,  under  the  law,  do  anythinp^  with  it.  "You  must  farm  or  do  nothing^," 
said  the  Government.  Then  came  the  time  when  Senator  Dawes  and  General  Whit- 
tlesey and  I  talked  this  over,  and  we  drew  up  an  amenduient,  and  Mr.  Dawes  secured 
its  passage,  providing  for  such  lenses  as  we  thouj^ht  should  be  provided  for,  in  cases 
where  there  was  disabilty  to  use  the  land.  That  is  all  that  should  have  been  covered 
by  it. 

The  three  provisions  of  the  severalty  bill,  the  three  ideas  that  controlled  in  the 
framing  of  that  bill  and  of  this  amendment,  were,  first,  that  allotments  should  take 
place  where  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  allotments ;  second,  that  this  land  should 
DO  held  for  twenty-five  years,  until  the  old  men  should  have  passed  away,  and  the 
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sons  and  daaghters  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  the  Talne  of  it,  and  then  dispoM 
of  it  if  they  wish,  but  not  sooner:  thira,  that  there  should  be  this  modiilcs&aii, 
that  in  case  of  inability  to  use  the  land  it  should  be  converted  to  their  oae  by  lea*- 
ingit  to  some  one. 

Whether  these  were  wise  or  unwise  provisions,  this  was  the  theory  on  which  that 
bill  was  based;  and  this  was  the  protection  which  was  deemed  wise  to  be  thrown 
about  those  who  took  land  under  it. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  three  of  these  particulars  the  prind- 
pie  of  the  bill,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  bill,  are  beine  set  aside  and  destroyed. 
Allotments  are  ordered,  not  with  reference  generally  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
but  to  the  greed  and  demands  of  the  white  people  about  the  reservation  who  wish  to 
secure  the  surplus  lands.  I  could,  had  I  time,  call  attention  to  reservations  wheie 
the  effect  of  allotments  has  been  to  set  back  the  Indians  for  twenty  years. 

I  recently  came  across  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  reservations  on  which  aUotmenti 
have  been  made.  • 

I  was  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  soon  after  the  aUotments  were  made,  and  it  wu 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Indians  were  settling  upon  their  allotments,  and  in 
almost  every  case  living  in  pretty  good  houses  built  on  their  allotments,  and  with  s 
lar^e  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  I  oame  back  satisfied  and  enthnaiaatie, 
believing  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  came  across  these  reser- 
vations the  other  day,  entering  the  Winnebago  near  Penda,  and  going  through  some 
20  miles  or  more.  Almost  the  entire  distance  I  was  passing  through  larj^  pasturs 
fields  or  extended  cornfields,  all  used  by  the  whites.  Leases  were  secured  from  these 
Indians  before  the  allotments  were  really  made.  One  syndicate  has  47,000  acres  a( 
least,  leased  at  from  8  or  10  to  25  cents.  The  lessees  sublet  to  farmers  at  from  $1  to 
$2  an  acre,  making  a  very  large  sum  ou€  of  this  arrangement.  ThA  present  agent 
undertook  to  break  this  up.  The  agents  before  him  had  favored  it.  The  present 
agent  is  an  army  officer.  He  does  not  approve  the  leases,  and  has  attempted  to 
remove  the  lessees.  He  was  estopped  by  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States 
court,  but  has  taken  an  appeal.  The  ground  of  this  estoppel  is  that  the  Indians  are 
competent  as  citizens  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

I  went  down  across  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  found  it  even  worse  still,  though 
they  are  getting  a  better  price  for  their  land.  The  Winnebagoes  only  get  enough  to 
ennlile  them  to  be  drunk  part  of  the  time,  but  the  Omahas  get  more.  An  educated 
Indian,  to  whom  money  was  lent  to  help  build  a  house,  rents  house  and  farm,  and 
is  living  in  a  tepee  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  About  eight-tenths  of  the  Omal^ameiL 
so  Dr.  La  Flesche  tolcf  me,  are  drinking  whenever  they  have  an  op]>ortunity,  uid 
more  than  one-half  of  the  women.  The  condition  of  things  is  perfectly  fearinL 
These  are  facts  which  we  must  face  in  considering  the  question  of  leases. 

The  amendment  as  made  by  Senator  Dawes  has  been  amended  by  the  last  sessioa 
of  CoiigrcsH,  by  adding  the  word  'Mnability,''  enlarging  its  scope.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion at  all,  if  the  court  holds  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  these  leases,  independ- 
ent of  the  Government  or  of  the  Department,  that  these  white  people  will  never 
leave  thcHc  lands.  It  is  their  poUcy,  I  believe,  to  debauch  these  Indians  by  drunk- 
enness, and  unfit  them  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  which  they  now  oceupy  and 
will  continue  to  hold. 

Whether  or  not  we  should  have  swept  these  restrictions  all  away  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  should  not  have  thrown  this  protection  about'them,  is  the  question  now 
raised  by  some  who  have  spoken,  and  is  now  before  us.  But,  if  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  removal  of  these  restrictions,  let  us  at  least  insist  that  it  shall  be  so  done  that 
the  whites  shall  be  under  no  temptation  to  debauch  the  Indians.  I  do  not  know 
what  Dr.  Abbott  meant  when,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  ''There  are  dudes 
in  New  York  who  smoke  their  cigarettes  and  live  on  the  rents  of  their  property.** 
We  are  not  trying  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  New  York  dude.  Peraaps  that 
would  be  a  more  difficult  thing  than  we  have  undertaken.  But,  if  it  beeame  oar 
duty  to  undertake  this  work,  we  would  doubtless  seek  to  know  how  this  creatme 
was  produced,  and,  if  we  found  that  his  power  to  alienate  or  lease  his  property  was 
accountable  for  him,  would  inquire  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  that  power, 
assuming  that  our  guardianship  over  him  gave  us  the  authority  to  do  so. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  the  intention  of  men  in  the  West,  and  their  effbrto 
are  being  more  and  more  felt  in  Congress  as  the  power  of  the  West  is  becondng 
greater  in  controlling  national  affairs,  it  is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  sweep  away 
all  these  limitations  and  restrictions  which  the  severalty  law  put  in  the  Indian^ 
power  to  alienate  his  land.  It  is  a  question  for  us  to  settle  whether  Captain  Pratt 
and  Dr.  Abbott  are  right  when  they  take  the  same  ground  or  whether  we  are  right 
If  they  are  right,  then  let  us  seek  to  bring  this  about  at  once,  and  in  such  ways  that 
do  not  involve  the  demoralization  of  the  Indian  as  a  means  of  its  accomplishmeaC 
In  some  straightforward  and  legal  way,  as  if  by  intention,  and  in  such  wavas  to 
secnre  his  intelligent  consent  to  what  is  done  and  with  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  fi»et 
that  he  is  making  a  final  disposal  of  what  he  owns,  let  it  be  done,  ana  not  by  inM- 
rection  and  debauchery. 
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Bat  if  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  view;  if  we  believe  that,  having  stolen  a 
child  from  its  home  and  our  conscience  awakes  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  wroug, 
we  ought  not  to  drop  it  at  once  into  the  river  we  are  crossing,  bnt  must  take  him 
ashore  and  make  provision  for  his  care;  then  we  need  to  awake  to  the  danger  which 
now  threatens  these  children  of  our  care;  for  children  most  of  them  are  as  yet,  so 
far  as  ability  to  cope  with  the  white  man  for  land  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  intent  and  spirit;  we  need  to  know  that  these  are 
dangerously  assailed  and  largely  nulliHed. 

Mr.  John  B.  Garrett  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Garkett.  The  dinner  bell  yesterday  cut  short  the  intensely  interesting  recital 
of  facts  which  Senator  Dawes  was  giving  us  with  reference  to  the  condition  at 
present  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  business 
committee  evidently  was  that  the  subject  was  one  of  too  momentous  importance  to 
be  dropped  in  that  imperfect  way.    Hence  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word. 

My  own  interest  in  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  began  as  long  ago  as  1865, 
when  I  was  asked  to  accompany  a  venerable  friend  of  the  Indian  who  will  be 
remembered  here  with  honor — the  late  Thomas  Wistar — to  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  embracing  a  population  of  about 
75,000,  then  estimated  to  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  population  of  oar 
country.  There  were  several  hundred  chiefs  present  at  the  time,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  make  treaties  of  peace  with  those  Indians  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Southerners  in  the  conflict  which  had  Just  closed  against  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  that  I  held  a  commission  from  President  Johnson,  with  others,  for 
the  location  of  the  Osages  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  at  the  time  President  Grant 
called  upon  the  religious  societies  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  Christian  civilization 
of  the  Indians  I  naturally  enlisted  in  it.  My  interest  then  was  again  centere<l  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  the  reason  that  President  Grant  and  those  under  him  allotted  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  the  Indians  of  the  Central  Superintend  en  cy  as  those  who 
should  come  under  our  care,  so  that  from  my  first  acquaintance  with  IndianA  it  has 
been  with  those  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  intensely  sad  recital  of  present  conditions 
which  Senator  Dawes  has  witnessed,  and  which,  he  gives  his  testimony  to  us,  are 
now  threatening  the  very  peace  and  social  welfare  of  our  country.  He  gives  us  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  lack  of  justicein  the  relations  of  the  Government  and 
the  people,  that  immorality  prevails  and  outlawry  exists.  There  are  about  50,000 
Indians  to  300,000  whites,  or  those  not  rated  as  Indians.  This  embraces  a  very 
mixed  population  of  native  Americans,  negroes,  and  Europeans,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  railroads  and  mining.  I  should  probably  take  issue  with  him  if  I  dared 
to  do  so  with  se  eminent  a  student  of  our  political  institutions,  upon  one  or  two 
points.  One  would  be  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  have  sent  recently 
into  the  Territory  its  forces  to  drive  out  and  to  assist  the  owners  of  the  mines  in 
snbdning  the  strikers.  I  will  not  discuss  the  subject  of  strikes,  but  the  question 
of  the  Government's  right  to  enter  the  Territory  for  arresting  a  strike. 

During  my  tenure  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  on  Indian  Afi'airs  it  became  my  frequent  duty  to  go  to  Washington. 
On  one  occasion  the  superintendent  of  tne  Central  Superintendence  summoned  myself 
and  others  there  because  he  was  very  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  encroachments 
npon  the  Territory  of  white  men  from  Kansas  and  other  States.  As  a  Friend  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  consistently  call  upon  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
him,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  these  trespassers.  We  accompanied  him 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl'airs,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Still 
we  were  onable  to  solve  the  question  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  the  work  we  had  at  heart.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  were  taken  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  The  question  was  then  and  there  submitted,  and 
instantly  President  Grant,  with  that  incisiveuess  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  cut 
the  knot  by  saving  to  his  Secretary  of  War,  ''Send  out  an  order  that  the  Army  shall 
at  once  expel  from  the  Indian  Territory  every  one  who  does  not  hold  a  permit  to  be 
there  signed  by  Superinteudeut  Hoag.'^  So  the  superintendent,  feeling  that  he  him- 
self was  restrained  from  calling  on  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  had  practically 
the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  Government  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  simple 
word  of  the  President  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  remain  there  who  did  not  have  the 
permit  of  that  Friend. 

I  take  it  that  the  Government  at  Washington,  in  sending  its  Army,  or  a  branch  of 
it,  into  the  Indian  Territory  recently  did  exactly  what  President  Grant  did  at  that 
time.  The  Army  was  sent  there  to  expel  from  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory 
every  one  not  an  Indian  not  holding  a  proper  permit  to  remain  there.  If  I  under* 
stand  it,  ouly  those  are  entitled  to  remain  who  are  either  married  into  the  tribes  or 
azelessees  of  Indian  land^  or  who  are  employed  by  such  lessees. 
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The  300,000  white  people  who  have  come  in  have  oome  in  ander  circiuiistMi' 
which  have  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  them.  There  are  to-day  eroesiog  the 
Territory  no  less  than  foar  main  lines  of  railroad.  Mines  have  been  opened  nndw 
leases  fVom  the  Indians,  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist,  so  different  from  those  nnder  which  the  treatiei 
were  made  with  these  Indians  sixty  years  ago,  I  wonld  like  to  snbmit  to  the  confer- 
ence this  question,  whether  the  mntual  breach  of  covenants,  as  well  as  the  chan^ 
of  circumstances,  has  not  so  far  relieved  the  United  States  tnat  it  can  deal  with  this 
qiiestion  de  novo,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  made  sixty  years  ago.  I  tmsl 
that  the  business  committee,  m  formulating  its  judgment,  will  be  able  to  i^ive  some 
utterance  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the  popular  thought  of  the  coming  year. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  the  editor  of  the  Congregational  is  t,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  Dunning.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  reservations  and  some  of  the  schools. 
I  have  seen  that  there  are  three  classes  of  white  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
Indians:  ]^^rst,  those  who  regard  the  Indian  as  man  and  brother;  second,  the  Gor- 
eniment  officials,  who  regard  them  as  wards;  third,  their  neignbort,  who  regard 
them  as  things  to  speculate  with.  Some  of  these  neignbors  would  exterminate  then 
as  they  would  extenuinate  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnuces.  I  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  Indian  scalps  being  displaved  to  me,  as  one  wonld  display  buffalo 
heads  or  the  tails  of  rattlesnakes,  i  do  not  Know  that  even  religion  has  done  any- 
thing for  Indians  that  white  men  have  not  speculated  with.  When  Mr.  MoodySi 
school  for  Indian  girls  was  opened  I  was  in  the  Indian  Territory.    Some  of  the  white 
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more  education.  Thel^onditions  described  by  Senator  Dawes  are  matters  of  public 
notoriety,  yet  most  people  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Nine  years  ago  I  spent  aoiM 
time  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  think  that  the  conditions  were  then  very  mnek 
as  now.  There  were  no  laws  executed  by  the  United  States.  Law  was  bought  and 
sold  tl^en,  as  now.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  figure  that  Professor  Painter  has  need  of 
carrying  the  baby.  The  river  is  an  ocean  without  a  shore.  We  shall  have  to  dn^ 
him  sometime,  or  carry  him  always  in  the  water.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  differ  with  the  general  sentiment,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  must  oome  whoi 
the  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  when  we  must  expect  to  make  him  a  eiti* 
zen  here  and  now,  and  that  this  process  can  not  be  gone  through  without  suffering, 
perhaps  very  much  suffering. 

I  felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  when  our  most  tender-hearted  Christian  General 
Howard  said  that  some  would  get  sick  and  some  wonld  die,  but  that  they  would  come 
out  all  right  after  all.  That  is  the  philosophy  we  must  face.  There  will  be  paihetie 
instances.  There  are  always  nathetic  cases  arising  &om  the  enforcement  of  just 
laws.  I  saw  the  daughter  of  the  old  Chief  Seattle  begging  firom  door  to  door,  yet 
her  father  once  thought  he  owned  all  that  vast  region,  i  saw  other  Indian  womea 
in  the  ^iorthwest  who  had  married  white  men,  and,  when  the  severalty  laws  came, 
they  made  their  children  legitimate  and  their  wives  comfortable.  How  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  give  an  Indian  property,  and  not  give  him  power  to  lease  what  is  hit 
owuf  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  make  him  a  child  ior  generations,  and  expect 
him  to  continue  m  that  childhood,  and  yet  g^w  into  manhood t  I  do  not  like  to 
differ  with  Senator  Dawes ;  but,  while  we  must  admit  that  the  legislation  which 
gives  the  power  to  lease  the  Indian's  land  is  often  prompted  by  greed,  I  should  like 
to  see  our  national  legislature  give  to  these  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the 
power  to  sell  their  land  or  lease  it,  exactly  as  the  white  men  do  with  their  property. 
They  have  long  been  civilized,  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  to  a  solution  of  the  pn^ 
lem  until  we  put  them  on  this  footing  and  say,  ''  You  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  you  have  got  to  face  the  perils  that  other  men  face."  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  too  much  paternalism  in  treating  the  Indian  problem. 

The  Indian  is  going  to  be  helped  by  those  who  live  nearest  to  him  or  by  those  ts 
whom  he  is  to  be  sent  to  live  near.  Is  it  not  possible  for  Indian  associations  to 
awaken  a  public  sentiment  in  the  immediate  neignborhood  of  the  reservations  whl^ 
still  exist,  but  which  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  possible?  Since  the  West  was 
first  settled,  a  very  different  cla^s  of  men  and  women  have  come  in  from  the  early 
settlers.  Very  many  Western  people  have  gone  there  who  are  not  tempted  to  defraud 
these  Indians.  Is  it  not  possible  to  create  a  public  sentiment  there  that  wiU  befriend 
these  Indian  neighbors f  Is  not  that  the  right  Christianity  f  Then,  while  we  figlrt 
for  them,  we  must  teach  them  to  fight  for  themselves.  Some  will  go  under,  bat 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  Indians.  I  have  seen  the  Digger  Indian,  who  te 
only  an  animal,  and  I  have  seen  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  elements  of  mas* 
hood  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  ever  owned  this  country.  He  was  a  tramp  in  it,  wit^ 
out  a  title.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  ever  to  have  made  treaties  with  them  any 
more  than  with  any  local  communities. 
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Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  appears  from  Captain  Pratt's  remarks  that  there  is — in  his 
Tiew,  a  little  account  between  him  and  me  remaining  unsettled  from  last  year.  I 
thought  that  account  was  balanced.  Last  year,  after  his  address  on  the  importance 
of  not  allowing  the  Indian  youth,  after  education,  to  go  back  to  the  reservation,  I 
said  that  I  understood  him  to  say  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  them.  When  he 
disavowed  having  said  it  was  the  only  way,  I  made  what  I  thought  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  very  handsome  apology  by  acknowledging  that  I  should  have  said 
that  his  words  had  made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  thot^ht  it  was  the  only 
way.  That's  about  as  near  as  you  can  expect  a  lawyer  to  get  it.  A  lawyer  is  not  so 
accustomed  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  as  a  captain. 

Now,  to  balance  this  account,  I  will  not  venture  to  impute  any  opinion  whatever 
to  him.  All  I  have  to  sav,  after  listening  to  his  very  impressive  address  this  morn- 
ing, is  that  I  believe  he  has  more  than  half  convinced  you  that  it  is  the  only  way. 
I  will  leave  it  to  you  if  he  has  not  done  so.  This  is  a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  the  account  between  Captain  Pratt  and  myself. 

LAW  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 
[By  Aiiatin  Abbott,  LL.  D.] 

Are  we  not  dealing  too  much  in  generalities  f  Two  travelers  might  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  one  who  spent  a  winter  in  Maine  might  say,  "What 
the  poor  in  America  want  is  snowshoes  and  blankets.''  And  the  other,  who  spent  a 
summer  in  New  Orleans,  might,  with  equal  truth,  say,  ''What  they  want  in 
America  is  sunshades  and  mosquito  nets."  We  have  similar  ideas  of  this  ^reat  prob- 
lem. -  There  are  radical  differences  between  tribes  and  between  reservations.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  respect  to  some  tribes  and  reservations,  this  method  is  the  only 
way.  With  some  Indians,  at  least,  after  they  have  been  brought  from  the  reserva- 
tion and  educated  in  civilized  life,  the  method  is  not  to  send  them  back,  but  to  tell 
them  to  go  wherever  they  can  find  work.  Let  them  be  put  into  the  currents  of  life 
to  swim  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Generalities  are  useful,  as  they  lead  us  to  something  specific.  The  differences  of 
opinion  that  we  have  developed  here  appear  to  me  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  considered  any  specific  question.  If  we  did  we  should  find  that  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  developed  by  discussing  generalities  would  largely  disappear. 

Let  us  consider  some  specific  questions ;  and  perhaps  we  may  agree  on  one  or  more, 
and  may  take  some  steps  for  their  advancement. 

Last  year  at  the  American  Bar  Association  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the 
Indian  was  fully  discussed  and  a  proposal  made  for  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  was  approved.    A  resolution  to  that  efi'ect  was  parsed. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  advance  out  of  the  present  situation. 
A  man  once  fell  into  a  well  in  the  night.  As  he  went  down  he  clutched  at  the  air. 
and  he  caught  on  the  bucket.  There  ho  hung  by  his  hands  till  daylight,  half  deaa 
with  exhaustion  and  fear  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  water.  When  daylight  came 
he  was  able  to  see  that  there  was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  his  toes  were  within  3 
inches  of  the  bottom. 

Now,  the  Indian  problem  is  clutching  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket  of  the  reserva- 
tion; and  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  dry.  You  are  not  going  to  '*  drop  the  baby  into 
the  river."  There  must  sooner  or  later  be  a  uniform  law  for  colored,  and  white,  and 
Indian,  and  all,  in  a  free  country.  This  is  the  solid  bottom.  We  could  not  say  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  only  protection  of  the  Indians  then  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  wards  of  the  nation.  We  get  beyond  that  now  as  fast  as  they 
become  civilized. 

One  of  the  specific  difficulties  is  that  the  courts  administering  the  law  are  all  at 
sea.  They  do  not  agree  on  what  the  law  is.  One  judge  has  held  that  in  the  Indian 
Territory  the  common  law  is  to  be  the  rule  of  decision.  Another  judge  has  held  the 
opposite,  saying  that,  because  these  are  not  Euf^lishmen  nor  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen^  we  can  not  presume  that  the  common  law  is  to  apply  among  them. 
The  profession  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  law.  But  they  are  all  agreed  that  a 
dififerent  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  from  what  is  applied  to  the  white 
man.    This  is  the  fundamentfu  grievance  and  the  logical  cause  ot  endless  difficulty. 

Let  me  give  you  one  instance  to  show  how  the  efi'orts  of  education,  religious 
instruction,  and  moral  training  can  be  nullified  by  the  results  of  this  confusion  of 
laws.  During  the  last  year  or  two  an  Indian  man  and  woman  were  indicted  for 
adultery.  On  the  trial  the  guilty  act  was  proved.  But  it  appeared  that  the  woman 
was  a  half-breed  and  by  the  law  was  not  an  Indian.  She  was  convicted.  It  appeared 
that  the  man  was  a  full-blooded  Indian.  There  was  not  the  same  law  for  the  two. 
There  was  no  law  to  punish  the  Indian,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Now,  a  single  decla- 
ration by  a  court  of  American  justice  in  the  Indian  country  that  the  Indian  man 
ms^  oommit  such  offenses  with  impunity  may  annul  the  moral  instruction  thai 
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missionaries  can  sive  in  years.  There  is  no  value  in  law  if  it  has  not  s  &ir  dtf^tm 
of  nniforroity.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  class  legislAtionf  ana  ars 
clinging  to  it  to  the  last  instead  of  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Now,  there  are  local  antipathies  to  meet,  and  the  greed  of  white  settleraaod  speeo- 
lators.  These  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Under  these  circnmstMioti 
the  first  inqnirv  as  to  any  element  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  is,  What  is  the  law 
for  white  people  on  this  suhject  in  that  placet  The  second  is.  Why  will  not  that 
law  do  for  Indians  f  If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  it  will  not,  then  what  is  the 
least  that  we  can  add  to  make  it  do  for  Indians  t  But  to  ask  legislation  to  giy^  tiiea 
more  privileges  and  put  more  safeguards  around  them  is  to  make  them  a  privileged 
class — to  set  them  up  for  a  mark  for  their  pillaging  neighhors.  Ten  can  ^ve  any 
one  peculiar  privileges  hy  law,  hut  they  will  he  surrounded  hy  vnltoras  at  onee. 
This  is  a  country  of  uniformity  of  law  and  equality  hefore  the  law.  If  yon  giy^  tbe 
Indian  his  land  and  say,  '^  You  are  not  ohliged  to  work  out  your  highway  taxes,"  be 
can  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  the  white  man  work.  He  hecomes  in  their  thon^ts  a 
fair  prey.  I  do  not  say  that  men  ought  to  think  so,  nor  that  fair-minded  men  can 
thiuK  so ;  hut,  as  men  go,  it  is  the  logical  result.  They  take  it  oat  of  the  Indiia 
in  that  way. 

How  far  will  the  present  law  for  the  white  man  serve  to  settle  some  of  theseqiies- 
tions  under  discussion  f  In  the  State  .of  New  York  there  are  prohahly  1,000,000 
white  people  who  can  not  convey  their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I 
may  say  there  are  nearly  100,000  minors  who  have  real  property  interests,  and  who 
are  inoapahle  of  conveymg.  There  are  lunatics  incapahle  of  conveying.  There  are 
men  who  are  hahitual  £unkard8  or  who  are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some 
ground  heen  interdicted  hy  the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  preveoti 
them  from  getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  &e  white  man's  law  m  these 
cases?  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these  children  or  inea* 
pahles  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  preseut  a  petition  to  a  court  of  Jnctioe; 
and  the  court  causes  an  inquiry  to  he  made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the 
situation  of  the  infant  is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  he  sold  or  leased, 
how  much  of  the  proceeds  shall  he  devot-ed  to  education,  and  how  maoh  invested. 
Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians f 

Question.  Would  you  include  all  Indians? 

Mr.  Abbott.  As  fast  as  they  hecome  citizens  and  hold  land  under  a  protected  titls, 
so  that  they  are  interdicted  from  conveying. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution : 

**Ite8olvedf  That  the  alienation  hy  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  hj 
Indiana  should  he  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practioahle  by  the  same  rnlea 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienacion  of  lands  held  by  whites  ondsr 
age,  and  not  otherwise.'' 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  decided  aflerward«< 
White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on  this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of 
how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

''  ReBohedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

^^  Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  tie 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to  sellittf 
and  leasing  Indian  lauds,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alterationsy 
or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable." 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give  access  to  his 
lauds?    If  he  refuses  to  do  it  his  lands  would  have  to  be  sold  for  him. 

Qaestion.  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  laud  into  the  huids  «l 
white  people? 

Mr.  Abbott.  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians  are  already  ssp- 
porting  themselves;  and,  if  the  laud  of  the  other  quarter  conld  not  be  swept  away 
except  by  a  judicial  investigation  brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  lbs 
benefit  of  the  Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white  chil^ 
property  may  be  swept  away,  as  yon  call  it,  we  should  nave  a  tolerable  resnit  instead 
of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objectionable.  The  Indians  have  land;  and  ther 
ought  to  do  their  share,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.  If  it  is  s 
child  or  an  aged  womau,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  Judge  to  lease  enough  sf 
her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  case  whi<^  we  can  ooC 
solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable  to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  haveiv 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  or  to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  olass  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or  district,  the  sehool 
tax.  I  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  different  tax  systems  in  tb* 
States  where  these  questions  may  arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  nml 
district  where  I  have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows:  My  neighbors  sssemUe  it 
a  little  village  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school;  and  my  land  ii 
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taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  valne  of  it.  If  I  should  he  exempt,  they  would 
feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  I  were  exempt  becanse  of  being  an  Indian,  tney  would  feel 
a  doable  hostility  to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  wonld  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the  common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and  common  talk. 
The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians  are  because  they  ate  exempt  from 
the  common  burdens  of  the  neighuorhood  that  everyone  has  to  bear.  Town  and  dis- 
trict taxes  onght  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  farther  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the  State  officers  make  it  up.  If 
any  exemption  is  allowed  it  ought  not  to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the 
vicinage  on  themselves.  Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trouble.  I  would  saggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out,  or  that  are  not  neigh- 
borhood taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians  held  in  trust  by  the  Government.  The 
whites  then  would  feel  that  justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That 
which  is  paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  P^id  by  money  would 
be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United  States;  and  this  class 
privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
they  would  prize  education  better  if  thoy  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there  are  reservations 
as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  which 
would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would  be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation, 
to  collect  the  various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force  and 
obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are  going  as  fast  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition  of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of 
statutes  would  facilitate  their  work.  To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following 
resolutions : 

**  Resolved f  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inauire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affecting 
Inclians  existSi  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners,  and 
Indian  agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that 
purpose. 

**  Jietolvedf  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method  of 
procuring  such  a  code.'' 

Professor  Paintek.  After  a  denial  by  Dr.  Dunning  that  there  is  a  child  in  the  case, 
and  by  both  Dr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Abbott  that  there  is  any  water  either  in  the  stream 
or  in  the  well,  I  am  glad  Mr.  Abbott  rescues  him  from  his  peril,  carries  him  into 
court,  and  asks  the  judge  to  appoint  a  guardian  over  him.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
desire;  and  Mr.  Abbott's  suggestion  is,  I  believe,  the  wiHcst  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty that  can  be  made.  I  think  it  infinitely  better  that  a  United  States  court 
should  appoint  this  guardian,  should  decide  when,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  in 
view  of  what  facts,  the  allottee  should  be  allowed  to  alienate,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, his  land,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  general  law  of  Congress,  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Indian  Office  under  solicitations  from  the  parties  desirous  of 
obtaining  his  land,  supported,  as  they  generally  are,  by  political  influence. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  the  allottee  to 
lease  and  even  to  sell  his  land.  Tliese  should  be  examined  and  decided  by  an  impar- 
tial court,  and  not  by  parties  interested  either  pecuniarily  or  politically. 

In  regard  to  taxing  these  lands,  I  have  always  deemed  it  unjust,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  should  be  exempted,  and  unsafe,  on  the  other,  that  they  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tax  collector.  The  taxes  should  be  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the 
Indians  or  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Uuited  States. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  was  added  to  the  business  committee. 

Mr.  Israel  Hill,  an  Indian  formerly  at  Hampton,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  white  folks  have  been  talking  about  carrying  us,  like  a  baby,  across 
a  river.  There  is  no  water  in  the  river.  It  has  all  sunk  down  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  being  drowned.  We  do  not  expect  uor  want  to  be  carried 
always.  We  are  expecting  to  help  ourselves^  and  we  will  help  ourselves,  as  soon  as 
we  know  how  to  do  it.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  feet  under  United  States  laws. 
A  great  many  of  us  are  thinking  and  planning  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  times  about  wages  and  work.  I  have  been  among  the 
whites  every  vacation  since  I  was  in  Hampton,  and  everywhere  I  have  worked  I 
have  always  done  more  work  than  any  white  man  I  was  working  with.  I  have  said, 
if  they  could  stand  it  to  get  up  and  work  at  3  o'clock  in  the  moruiog,  and  quit  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  I  could  stand  it  with  them.  Therefore,  they  have  given  me  as  much 
wages,  and  sometimes  more.  When  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  and 
learn  more,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and  help  ourselves. 
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It  was  annonnoed  that  the  remainder  of  the  session  woold  he  a  free  parllaiiMBt. 
The  following  are  ahstraots  of  the  remarks  made: 

Hon.  William  H.  Arnoux.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  stndy,  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  the  docnmentu  connected  with  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  York.  I 
came  across  one  paper,  written  ahont  1640,  wtiich,  to  my  mind,  was  the  most  pathetie 
paper  that  I  ever  read.  It  was  a  protest  of  the  Indians,  addressed  to  the  Dateh 
Government,  against  the  murders  and  massacres  and  rohheries  which  they  had  sus- 
tained. The  i^dress  hegan  hy  saying:  ''When  you  came  first  into  our  midst,  we 
gave  you  our  com  for  your  food,  our  daughters  for  your  wives ;  and  how  have  yoa 
requited  us f" 

x  on  have  heard  testimony  here  of  the  honesty  of  the  unspoiled  Indian.  When  Fre- 
mont went  west  across  the  mountains,  whenever  he  reached  natives  who  had  not  beea 
contaminated  by  our  civilization,  he  found  them  always  honest.  On  one  oeoaaion  he 
broke  camp,  and  traveled  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  an  Indian  overtook  him  and 
brought  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  some  things  that  had  been  left  behind  in 
his  camp.  They  were  not  only  honest,  but  they  were  endeavoring  to  do  that  which 
was  rignt.  They  wished  to  restore  to  the  white  man  that  which  tiiey  supposed  to 
be  his  lost  property, 

God  has  oeen  long  suffering  with  our  people  in  deferring  the  punishment  thai 
should  await  us  for  our  iniquity.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  work  of  this  conferenee 
is  rousing  the  people,  and  awakening  their  indifference,  and  enlisting  activities  that 
will  bring  happiness  and  justice  to  the  American  Indian. 

Gen.  John  Eaton.  Alaska  is  so  enormous,  extending  as  it  does  thousands  of  miles, 
that  there  are  various  conditions  in  different  districts  which  must  be  met  in  shaping 
the  Indian  policy.  Fortunately,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  was  not 
extended  to  Alaska;  and,  though  there  is  danger  of  staivation,  there  are  noratiooi 
to  be  issued.  With  the  use  of  improved  arms  and  improved  tackle  for  fishing,  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  not  had  the  wisdom  to  delay  killing  their  game.  They  have 
destroyed  their  game»  and  starvation  has  overtaken  whole  villages.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, who  wis  directed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  study  the  question  in  Alaska,  saw  that  there 
were  similar  conditions  in  Siberia  and  northern  Europe,  where  the  people  easily  main- 
tained themselves.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  Alaska  was  to  bring  reindeer 
there.  It  was  said  that  the  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased.  Then  it  was  said  they 
could  not  be  brought  by  ship,  they  would  not  survive. '  Both  were  done.  The  first 
arrivals  were  placed  on  an  island.  Tlie  next  year  they  were  found  in  good  condi- 
tion. More  money  was  expended,  and  finally  the  Government  came  to  make  sons 
small  appropriations  for  this  work.  It  was  found  that  the  people  conld  be  taoght 
to  be  self-supporting  citizens,  but  the  means  provided  were  not  adequate.  Th€»re  is 
a  system  of  experimentation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  going  on  in  different  States  and  Territories.  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Commissioner  Harris  asked  that  that  provision  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  secured  people  from  Lapland  experienced  in  herding  reindeer— 
Christian  people.  These  nerders  and  their  families  together,  children  and  all 
amounting  to  seventeen,  have  been  brought  to  Alaska,  with  their  dogs  and  imple- 
ments,  where  they  are  to  train  the  natives  in  rearing  reindeer.  These  reindet^  will 
not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  population  in  the  way  of  food  and  utensils,  but  for  trans- 

Sorting  the  mails,  so  in  this  way  they  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  United  States 
ovemment. 

Mrs.  FiSK.  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  the  herd  this  yearf 
General  Eaton.  Yes;  there  were  additions  last  year  and  this  year,  and  Dr.  Jack- 
son went  out  this  year  with  an  expedition  to  buy  still  more  reindeers  to  inertDaae  the 
herd.  He  has  also  made  the  proposal  to  the  missionary  societies  that  he  will  fat' 
nish  them  reindeer  if  they  will  take  a  trained  herder  and  cultivate  their  herds.  The 
object  is  to  disseminate  this  new  means  of  snpport.  Every  individual  will  then 
become  an  owner.  Every  family  will  have  in  its  poseession  reindeer  for  all  its  iissa 
Kev.  C.  J.  Rydbr,  D.  D.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  message  to  tell  you  in  thife  oonferenee 
of  the  inmiediate  and  of  the  prospective  results  of  splendid  victory.  I  went  over  the 
Indian  nation  first  some  eignt  or  nine  years  ago,  and  I  saw  an  j^dian  so  pecnliarly 
dressed  that  I  would  like  to  put  him  before  yon  to-night.  He  had  on  buckskin 
moccasins,  all  beaded  and  ornamented ;  on  his  legs,  buckskin  breeches ;  ronnd  hit 
tall,  straight  figure,  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat.  It  looked  like  a  minister's  coat— 
it  was  %oTt  of  shiny  up  the  seams,  as  ministers'  coats  will  get,  to  my  great  regret 
On  his  head  was  a  Derby  hat,  with  four  holes  in  it.  Out  of  one  of  these  holes  eame 
eagle  feathers  that  danced  over  his  head  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  saw  him,  **  That  is  what  we  have  done  for  the  Indian.  We  hare  pot 
around  hiiu  the  faded  garments  of  our  cast-off  civilization  and  left  his  heart  as  mad 
and  savage  as  when  our  forefathers  landed.''  General  Howard  touched  upon  this 
problem ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  clothes.  I  remember  when  I  first  went  on  to  a  res^ 
ervation  I  supposed  that  a  man  who  dressed  in  an  English  garb  was  a  oivilixed  man 
and  that,  if  he  had  a  blanket  wrapped  round  him,  he  was  a  pagan.    I  have  come  to 
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An  entirely  different  opinion.  Why,  Miss  Carter  said  that  they  come  borne  with 
nice  clothes,  bat  have  to  go  back  to  the  blanket  because  those  become  worn  out. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  we  have  got  to  face.  It  is  not  a  question  of  clothes 
and  the  possession  of  property,  or  the  objectivity  of  the  Indian.  It  is  his  subjec- 
tivity. There  must  be  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  souls.  They  must  become 
Christians.  When  that  is  accomplished,  we  shall  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The 
holding  of  land  in  severalty  will  not  solve  this  problem  alone.  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  this  landf 

I  rode  over  a  tract  of  land  in  the  reservation  opened  about  two  years  ago  to  white 
settlers.  I  counted  eighteen  houses  of  white  men.  Sixteen  were  deserted  by  the 
white  families  that  hiM  tried  to  get  a  liviug  there.  How  can  the  Indian  do  what 
the  white  man  cau  notf  We  have  not  always  thought  of  this.  I  remember  seeing  at 
Fort  Berthold  a  boy  from  Hampton.  I  said  to  him,  ''Are  you  farming  f"  ''No/' 
he  rei)lied.  "How  is  thatf'  I  asked;  "did  you  not  learn  to  farmf^'  "Yes/' he 
saidi  "  I  learned  to  farm."  "What  are  you  doing  then,  herding!  "  '* No/' he  said, 
"  I  can  not  herd  on  this  land.  There  is  do  possibility  of  making  a  living."  The 
basis  of  civilization  in  New  England  is  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  love  for  land. 
The  farmer  loves  his  land.  Land  hunger  is  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  Indian  has 
none  of  that.  You  have  got  to  instil  it.  All  the  Indian  has  cared  for  land  is  to  hunt 
over  it.    The  sense  of  ownership  is  no  stimulus  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  white  man. 

A  change  is  coming  in  the  environment  of  Indians,  and  in  their  condition.  In 
North  Dakota,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  festivals,  they  used  to  cut  themselves  and 
thrust  thongs  through  the  quivering  flesh  of  their  breasts.  If  they  could  break 
through  the  bands  of  flesh,  they  would  become  great  and  courageous  warriors,  and 
could  go  on  the  warpath.  If  they  could  not,  they  were  squaw-men.  They  had  to 
stay  in  the  tepee,  and  do  the  work  the  squaw  did.  When  1  was  there  the  last  time, 
this  torture  pole  to  which  they  had  fastened  themselves  in  the  old  times  had  fallen 
down;  and,  when  it  fell,  the  Christian  boys  gathered  round  it.  and  cried  with  a 
shout.  "  This  is  the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  I "  I  went  out,  and 
saw  that  pole  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  last  torture  pole  that  will  ever  be  put 
up  on  the  prairie.  We  met  in  the  little  church  near  by,  and  twenty  of  those  Indians 
tnat  have  come  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  gathered 
about  the  communion  table.  Shall  we  not  believe  that  new  aspirations  and  new 
success  are  before  themf  We  build  manhood  and  womanhood  from  within,  not 
without.  We  must  create,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  (1)  higher  schools,  (2)  purer  morals, 
(3)  love  of  land  and  home,  (4)  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-help  and  neighborhood,  if 
we  would  elevate  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Darwin  R.  Jamrs.  I  was  in  Alaska  two  years  ago.  and  was  greatlv  pained  at 
the  condition  of  things  because  of  lack  of  law,  or  lack  or  enforcement  of  such  laws 
as  they  have.  Not  that  I  complain  of  the  officials ;  for  I  found  them  capable  and 
efficient,  but  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  exist.  Under  the  organic 
law  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited,  and  yet  they  are  smuggled  into  the  Terri- 
tory in  large  quantities.  Only  a  few  days  before  our  visit  at  Douglas  Island  the 
superintendent  of  the  Friends'  Indian  school.  Dr.  J.  E.  Connett,  had  been  tarred 
and  feathered  at  midnight  by  a  party  of  ruffians  because  he  had  sent  a  careAiUy 
written  account  to  an  Illinois  newspaper  of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  smugglers  from  bringing  whisky  to  the 
Kalee  Indians,  among  whom  he  was  then  laboring.  The  murder  the  foUowinj^  sum- 
mer of  that  grandly-equipped  young  missionary,  H.  R.  Thornton,  at  Cape  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  sent  a  pang  of  sorrow  Uirough  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  hinu  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  me,  received  JQst  prior  to  our  annual  conference  a  year  ago,  beg- 
ging me  to  use  influence  at  Washington  for  better  police  surveillance  upon  the 
Alaskan  coast.  The  thought  is  impressed  upon  me  that  we  should  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  that  the  people  demand  of  the  Government  that 
those  waters  be  properly  policed,  that  Americans  who  are  there  for  one  purpose  or 
another  be  properlv  protected.  The  strong  arm  of  the  national  authorities  should 
be  felt  there  as  well  as  in  places  nearer  the  seat  of  Government.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  but,  difficult  or  otherwise,  it  should  be 
accomplished.  I  hope  that  the  platform  put  forth  by  this  conference  will  contain 
some  emphatic  resolution  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood.  At  present  there  is  a  great  danger  threatening  the  mission  of 
William  Duncan  on  Annette  Island,  Alaska.  Bome  of  us  remember  meeting  him 
here,  and  how  we  were  thrilled  by  his  wonderful  story  of  a  tribe  of  cannibal  Indians 
redeemed  from  paganism  and  barbarism,  who  were  at  that  time  christianized  and 
highly  civilizeii,  with  organized  government  in  the  town  of  Metlakahtla,  British 
Columbia.  They  had  been  subjected  to  interference  and  religious  persecution  from 
an  English  bishop.  This  led  Mr.  Duncan  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  if  a  place  could 
not  be  set  apart  ^r  this  people  in  the  United  States  where  thev  could  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  mission  was  successful.  Congress  set  aside  Annette  Island  for 
the  "  exolnaive  use"  of  William  Donoan  and  his  colonists.    On  Mr.  Dnncan's  return 
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his  Indians^  rather  than  submit  to  the  persecution  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  prfr- 
ferred  to  give  up  their  town  with  their  splendid  chnich  and  their  comfortable,  well- 
built  little  homes,  which  they  loved  as  we  love  our  homes;  and  1,000  of  tbem^  mea. 
women,  and  children,  left  all,  and  in  their  boats  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  island 
wilderness  that  had  been  given  to  them  for  a  home.  They  were  as  heroic  a  company 
as  that  other  band  who  for  liberty  of  conscience  came  to  these  shores  in  the  Majf- 
fiotcer.  Against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  they  have  built  the  town  of  New  Metiia- 
kahtla.  They  cleared  the  forests,  surveyed  and  laid  out  their  streets,  built  comfort- 
able houses,  a  church  seating  some  1,800,  larger  than  the  one  they  gave  op;  a  town 
house,  a  sawmill,  a  large  salmon  cannery,  where  they  put  up  the  beet  brand  of  salmon 
thnt  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  Indians  earn  good  wages,  and  may  become  stoek- 
holders  in  all  the  different  business  enterprises.  They  have  learned  and  work  at  most 
of  the  industries  and  trades  of  civilization.  They  are  a  law-abiding  commnni^. 
No  liquor  is  sold.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  strictly  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ;  and  I 
question  whether  in  any  community  of  the  same  size  so  laree  a  percentage  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  and  genuine  religion  can  be  found  an  in  New  Metlakantla.  This 
work  has  been  accomplished,  under  God,  by  one  man,  who  thirty  years  ago  foond 
these  people  cannibal  barbarians.  Yet  there  is  great  danger  that  they  may  be 
deprived  of  their  home  and  their  property  whenever  the  white  man's  greed  thinks 
their  island  worth  taking,  as  neither  Mr.  Duncan  nor  his  people  have  legal  titles  to 
their  land. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  in  a  Pacific  Coast  paper  that  gold  had  been  foand  oo 
Annette  Island,  the  present  home  of  this  colony.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Indian  civilization,  which  has  been  built  up  with  so  much  labor  and  expense, 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  greed  of  white  men,  who  will  drive  off  the  Indians, 
destroy  their  property,  aud  seize  their  lands.  True,  Congress  gave  them  **  exclusive 
use  "  of  Annette  Island ;  but  '^  exclusive  use  *'  is  not  a  legal  title.  If  anything  sboold 
happen  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  or  killed,  they  wonld  have 
lost  ''exclusive  use^''  aud  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  unscrupulous  whites 
from  taking  possession.  Something  should  be  done  to  give  these  people  legal  titles 
to  their  property.  We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  law  that  will  give  titles  to  land  far 
the  whole  of  Alaska,  because  it  is  not  yet  surveyed;  but  can  there  not  be  some 
special  legislation  to  keep  these  heroic  people  in  possession  of  the  town  they  have 
wrested  from  the  wilderness?  It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  ns  as  a  Datioo 
if  through  our  indifference  or  neglect  we  failed  to  secure  for  them  valid  titles  to 
their  lauds,  and  in  consequence  they  should  be  robbed  of  what  they  have  so  labori- 
ously built  up,  and  thus  the  finest  object  lesson  in  Indian  civilization  ^at  the  world 
has  ever  seen  should  be  destroyed.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  protection  of  law  is 
extended  over  them. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  introduced. 

Captain  Bourke.  I  came  over  here  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  to  give  yon 
the  assurance  that  personally  I  value  the  good  work  you  are  doing.  All  that  I  know 
of  Indians  I  can  tell  you  in  two  minutes.  All  that  I  think  and  feel  I  could  n«r  tell 
you  in  two  years.    Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  some  good  things  said  here. 

I  think  .^ericans  like  to  get  things  in  the  concrete,  ana  I  will  lortify  Bishop 
Whipple's  remarks  by  my  own  observations.  The  Apache  scouts  went  into  the  mili- 
tary post  of  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz.,  in  1885,  and  Mr.  De  Long  sold  them  a  lot  of  things 
right  over  his  counter,  and  it  went  down  in  his  books  this  man  got  so  much  a^ 
Iftiat  man  so  much.  **  Well,''  I  said,  *<  that's  a  curious  way  of  doing  business.  How 
much  have  you  let  them  have  across  your  counterf ''  He  looked  at  his  books,  and 
said,  **  Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  dollars*  worth.''  Two  or  three  months  after 
those  scouts  came  back  and  were  paid  off.  My  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  me,  1 
went  over  aud  B»A(i  to  De  Long,  '*  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  my  journal  to-day,  and  1 
am  in  search  of  something.  I  want  to  know  how  you  came  out  in  that  scout  busi- 
ness. How  many  dollars  did  you  lose  out  of  the  $1,780  that  you  tmste<l  those 
fellows?"  "Not  one  single  cent,"  was  the  reply.  ''You  must  have  made  such 
arrangements  with  miners,"  I  continued,  ''what  proportion  do  you  lose  on  themf* 
He  is  an  old  friend,  and  so  he  answered,  as  old  friends  sometimes  will,  '*  Quitaskiag 
fool  questions;"  but  he  confessed  that  he  lost  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  them. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  stolidity  of  the  Indians.  That  ia  only  their 
armor  when  you  first  meet.  When  you  see  them  in  their  homes  they  are  jovial  and 
full  of  fun. 

The  Indians  are  a  very  clean  race.  When  it  is  possible  to  bathe  they  jump  in  and 
do  so — men,  women,  and  children.  When  it  is  warm  they  go  in  two  or  three  timss 
a  day. 

Their  vices  are  first  that  thev  are  very  superstitious.  They  are  superstitioaB  abovt 
everything.  If  they  hear  the  hooting  of  an  owl  some  one  is  going  to  die.  Another 
vice  is  their  care  for  their  relations,  lliey  are  entirely  too  fond  of  their  rela- 
tions.  They  will  do  anything  for  them  if  they  are  poor.  At  the  sun  dance,  whkb 
I  have  seen  several  times — and  it  ia  a  horrible  thing  to  see  these  men  pnU  thitmttlT— 
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free  fronx  those  thongs — gifts  mnst  he  made,  and  every  man  oathids  the  other  in 
givinjif  away  eyerything  tiiat  he  has.  You  will  see  these  things  piled  up — food, 
dothingy  moccasins,  etc..  and  all  go  to  the  poor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  givers 
become  paupers  themselTes,  so  they  simply  swap  the  condition  of  poverty.  I  am 
talking  about  the  wild  fellows. 

Ano&er  vice  is  gambling.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers.  Gambling  is  a  form  of 
divination.  It  used  always  to  be  accompanied  by  medicine  songs.  You  would  see 
them  playing  games  of  different  kinds^  and  having  the  medicine  man  crooning  one  of 
their  medicine  songs.  They  are  kept  in  thraldom  by  medicine  men.  They  form  a 
kind  of  gens,  or  sept,  or  clan.  They  brag  a  great  deal,  and  do  an  immense  amount 
of  harm.  But  sewing  machines  and  nursing  bottles  are  getting  down  among  the 
Indians;  and  if  they  can  get  the  phonograph  and  9ome  other  notions  they  will 
overthrow  these  old  duffers,  because  they  have  nothing  that  will  compare  with  our 
wonders. 

If  an  educated  young  Indian  hear  the  medicine  men  boast  that  they  can  go  50  miles 
in  one  night  tbe^  wiU  answer,  ''Pshaw!  That's  nothing.  Tve  gone  50  miles  an 
hour  when  Captain  Pratt  took  me  on  the  limited  to  the  Exposition  at  Chicago.''  And 
when  the  old  men  insist  that  they  can  kill  people  and  blight  crops  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye  the  disenthralled  youngster  will  answer,  ''EluschO,"  which  is  the  Apache 
word  for  "ra-a-ats." 

In  the  matter  of  education  I  have  little  to  say.  I  do  not  know  much  about  educa- 
tion, to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  had  little  experience  with  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  run 
into  a  place  where  angels  are  afVaid  to  tread.  But  I  think  that  the  great  fault  with 
Indian  education  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  You 
take  out  a  few  Indians  and  educate  them  to  a  high  de^ee  and  send  them  back  to 
their  tribes.  A  better  thing  is  to  educate  the  whole  tnbe.  You  may  not  raise  your 
building  but  a  <}uarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  but  the  whole  thing  will  go  up  together. 
It  is  better  to  give  a  little  to  a  whole  tribe  than  to  give  a  great  deiu  to  a  few.  I 
have  seen  some  sad  things  among  the  Sioux  and  among  the  Apaches.  I  once  found 
a  boy  wandering  round  who  asked  me  in  excellent  English:  ''Where  do  I  come  in 
on  these  positions  f  I  have  been  at  Carlisle.  I  have  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  I  want  work.  I  come  back  to  my  own  people.  I  can  hardly  speak  my  own 
language,  and  I  try  to  be  a  carpenter ;  but  I  am  told  to  get  out  of  here.  The  carpen- 
ter is  white,  and  the  assistant  carpenter  is  white,  and  the  blacksmith  is  white,  and 
80  is  the  assistant  blacksmith,  and  so  is  the  saddler :  and  there  is  no  room  for  an 
Indian  boy."    He  was  willing  to  work  for  $10  a  month,  and  could  not  get  that. 

I  think  we  preach  work  too  much  to  the  Indians.  They  know  how  to  work  and 
are  willing  to  work.  I  have  seen  Apache  Indians  carrying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  at  a  time,  which  they  had  made,  and  which  they  would  have  to  sell 
for  a  cent  a  pound.  To  say  that  the  Indians  will  not  work  shows  that  there  is  a 
mistake  somewhere.  The  first  thing  that  the  Spaniards  did  when  they  took  posses- 
sion was  to  arrange  that  the  Aztec  markete  should  be  maintained,  that  into  every 
village  the  Indians  should  have  their  tiange,  or  markets,  to  which  all  their  products 
shoula  be  brought.  The  Indians  brought  their  things  in  there  and  they  got  a  fair 
price  for  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  could  not  sell  to  an  army  officer  or  to  a 
clergyman  for  some  reason.  It  was  apparently  thought  that  they  would  both  take 
advantage  of  an  Indian.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  for  the  clergy,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  army.  I  would  let  the  Indians  see  that  every  hundred 
drops  of  honest  sweat  earns  60  cents  in  silver.  I  wish  I  could  say  100  cents,  but  I 
can't;  for  the  dollar  is  not  worth  that.  To  tell  them  that  rations  will  stop  and  they 
must  begin  to  work  on  such  a  day  will  not  do.  *  It  is  well  to  be  a  little  careful.  We 
told  the  Cheyennes«that  in  1876  and  fixed  the  date  the  1st  of  June,  1877.  When  the 
time  came  they  got  their  own  cartri4ges,  and  they  jumped  out  and  gave  us  a  dance 
that  some  of  us  nave  not  forgotten  yet.  It  cost  us  about  $10,000,000  for  that  piece 
of  monkey  business.  So  do  not  be  too  sudden  in  telling  them  when  they  are  going 
to  begin  work.    Give  them  their  tools  first. 

Remember  the  influence  of  atavism  in  educating  the  Indian  boy.  The  Navi^o^ 
are  sheep  raisers.  Let  them  raise  sheep,  but  give  them  the  idea  that  there  are  new, 
fine  varieties  of  sheep  to  raise.  Then  give  them  Lamb  stocking  knitters,  and  teach 
them  to  make  cloth.  They  make  blankets,  but  they  never  make  cloth  in  the  bolt. 
The  blanket  is  one  piece.  The  Indian  makes  it,  and  then  stops.  Don't  make  a 
wheelwright  of  a  Navajo  and  then  send  him  where  he  can  not  make  a  blanket  or 
up  into  the  mountains  where  they  don't  want  his  old  wagons. 

Another  thing  should  be  done.  There  should  be  new  foods  introduced  among  the 
Indians.  The  old  Franciscan  missionaries  gave  them  sheep  and  the  iackass,  not  as 
food,  although  the  Apaches  and  Hualpais  used  them  as  food,  and  ate  them  up.  They 
gave  them  the  peach;  and  it  is  there  yet,  and  it  is  a  fine  fruit.  These  4iew  fruits 
will  wean  them  away  from  base  food ;  and  they  have  got  to  be  weaned  away.  They 
have  got  to  be  weaned  away  from  a  great  many  things.  I  know  that  is  sentimental, 
and  you  would  not  expect  sentiment  from  a  cavalryman;  but  we  do  sometimes 
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indulge  in  it.  I  would  give  premioms  to  those  who  raised  the  best  frnite  end  «hee^ 
and  had  the  best  f^oit  trees  and  cleanest  houses  and  the  best  cbUdren  in  school— 
some  little  gimcrack  medal  or  illnminated  paper,  which  would  show  that  thej  had 
tried  to  do  well,  and  that  their  efforts  were  appreciated.  Thej  lore  appreciation  as 
much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do. 

I  would  let  them  have  their  own  minor  courts,  although  I  would  haTe  one  law  for 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  I  would  not  be  all  the  time  sending  an  igBOEraat 
policeman  among  them  to  arrest  them.  Let  them  take  care  of  their  own  petty  joiia- 
prudence.  That  they  are  able  to  attend  to  those  things  let  me  show  you  by  citing 
one  or  two  instances  that  occurred  in  1882.  Two  Indians  were  arrested  by  tiiotr  own 
tribe,  and  by  circumstantial  evidence  were  found  ffuilty  of  wife  mordor.  Each  had 
two  or  three  wives.  One  killed  one  of  his  in  a  drunken  row.  He  got  ten  yfmn^ 
hard  labor  in  the  guardhouse.  The  other  eot  three  years  of  hard  labor.  About  the 
same  time  an  American  at  Tucson,  who  baa  been  seen  to  chop  his  wife  in  the  bead 
with  an  axe,  got  a  year.    I  think  the  Apache  can  be  trusted  to  administer  the  laws. 

Next,  give  the  agents  living  salaries.  DonH  tell  a  man  he  must  be  a  two-lcftged 
exposition  of  the  ten  commandments  on  $1,50U  a  year,  for  you  are  not  going  to  get 
him  for  that. 

At  the  close  of  Captain  Bourke's  remarks  Captain  Pratt  said  he  knew  all  about 
the  Indian  boy  to  whom  Captain  Bourke  had  referred.  When  a  child  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  United  States  Army  officer  and  was  with  the  Army  ten  or  more  years 
before  he  came  to  Carlisle.  He  spoke  English  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  sent 
to  Carlisle  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  get  him  in  shape.  He  eouTd  speak  no  Apache 
when  he  came.  While  there  he  was  once  or  twice  caught  in  drinking  saloons  in 
town  and  was  otherwise  disobedient  and  unruly.  He  was  always  a  trouble  and  he 
never  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  well.  He  afterwards  left  and  worked  his  wi^ 
out  West,  and  *'  as  a  sample  of  Carlisle  students  he  is  not  worth  a  cent,^'  said  Captain 
Pratt. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist,  was  introduced  as  one  who  had 
Just  returned  from  Alaska,  and  could  tell  about  the  Indians  there.  He  said,  in  sob- 
stance: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  you  may  suppose.  As  to  the  Indians  In 
our  own  country,  I  am  here  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach ;  but  it  is  true  that  1  have  had 
the  opportunity  this  summer  to  see  something  of  the  Indians,  not  only  in  Alaska, 
but  in  Canada.    In  passing  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  first 

Siestions  I  asked  was,  "How  do  you  g^t  along  with  the  Indians f  a  qnestion  tkaX 
ways  took  the  people  by  surprise  that  it  should  be  asked,  and  to  which  Uiey  replied: 
"Get  along  with  the  Indians f  Why,  we  get  along  with  them  Just  as  we  do  with 
anybody  else;  we  treat  them  well,  and  they  behave  well.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
no  Indian  reservations,  and  no  Indian  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  fnmisb  th«n 
with  supplies,  and  whose  '  supplies  *  too  often  consist  of  worthless  blankets  and 
rotten  food.  When  the  Indian  finds  that  the  white  man  does  not  lie  to  him,  or  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance  to  cheat  him,  he  is  put  upon  his  own  manliness  and 
honor — and  an  Indian  has  a  good  deal  of  both — ^to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  return; 
and  hence  with  uh  they  are  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  any  class  of  our  people.'' 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  character  of  the  red  men — that  they  can  be  as  "  tmtli- 
fur'  as  white  folks.  And  yet  here  to-day,  on  this  platform,  an  officer  in  our  own 
Army,  who  has  spent  years  among  different  tribes,  has  told  us  that  the  Indian, 
*' unspoiled  by  civilization,"  is  one  of  the  most  trutnfiil  of  human  beings!  What- 
ever his  vices,  he  will  not  lie !  Thl^  was  a  revelation  which  made  me  almost  ashamed 
of  my  race.  I  had  traveled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  found  that  among  the 
Orientals,  who  make  a  great  show  of  refinement  of  manners,  lying,  so  fieo*  i^om  being 
a  disgrace,  is  rather  an  accomplishment.  Of  course,  it  is  a  blunder  if  done  in  a 
clumsy  way  J  but  to  deceive  with  a  peculiar  grace,  without  a  blush  or  a  quiver  of 
the  voice,  with  a  delicate  flattery  that  makes  the  one  deceived  happy  in  the  dels- 
sion,  is  really  one  of  the  ''fine  arts ''  that  distinguish  a  man  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  cling  to  the  virtues  of  our 
fathers,  and  had  rather  have  the  plain,  sober  truth,  even  if  told  in  a  harsh  Indian 
grunt,  than  to  listen  to  the  soft  and  smooth  deceit  of  one  who  can  ''smile  and  smile^ 
and  be  a  villain.'^ 

Well,  now  about  Alaska.  There  are  not  a  great  many  Indians  there,  ibr  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  is  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a 
thousand  islands,  scattered  along  a  thousand  miles  of  coast.  These  islands  are  lor 
the  most  part  uninhabited.  Ton  may  sail  on  for  hours  and  hours  and  not  see  a  sin- 
gle skiff.  If  you  do  see  one  in  the  distance,  the  chances  are  that  it  has  but  a  single 
Lidian  in  it.  These  native  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  awakMi  oar  pity 
and  compassion.  Nor  is  it  only  from  physical  wants  that  they  sniffer,  hot  nom 
debasing  superstitions. 

At  Fort  wrangel  I  went  up  to  the  little  missionary  church,  and  found  two 
who  had  Just  fled  from  their  own  tribe,  to  save  themselves  firom  being  kiUad 
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witchcraft.  Their  only  escape  was  to  get  into  their  little  boats,  and  steal  down  the 
river  until  they  got  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  very  touch- 
ing to  see  the  poor,  trembling  creatures  safe  in  the  missionary  church. 

But  the  great  tronble  in  Alaska  does  not  come  from  the  Indians.  It  comes  from 
the  white  mon  who  are  ''prospecting"  for  gold,  and  who  bring  not  only  their  enter- 
prise and  energy,  but  that  which  inflames  the  blood  of  white  and  Indian  alike.  The 
great  curse  of  the  country  is  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits.  It  ruins  the  Indians 
wherever  they  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  ruins  a  great  many  of  the  whites  also.  The 
laws  against  it  are  very  stringent,  more  so  in  Alaska  than  in  Any  of  the  States ;  but 
I  heard  on  every  hand  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them.  They  said,  "You  can 
seize  smugglers  on  board  the  steamships  that  land  their  cargoes  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  but  how  are  you  going  to  chase  the  Indians  in  their  canoes,  that  can  hide 
behind  any  one  of  these  thousand  islands  f 

Some  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  pity,  ''  It  is  a  hard  case  that  the  poor  miners,  who 
climb  the  mountains,  and  work  all  day  in  rain  and  snow  and  cold,  should  not  have 
the  comfort,  when  they  come  back  to  their  tents,  of  a  glass  of  whisky.''  ''Now, 
ain't  that  hard?"  But  I  found  always  that  those  who  argued  in  that  way  were 
quite  readv  to  say,  "It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law." 

This  talk  about  what  is  "impossible"  is  an  easy  way  of  shifting  responsibility , 
but  it  is  not  quite  orthodox.  In  my  young  days  the  revivalists  were  going  about 
the  country  stirring  up  the  churches.  But  now  and  then,  lust  as  they  were  setting 
a  community  on  fire,  the  fire  was  put  out  by  a  "douche"  of  "natural  inability." 
Many  and  great  and  learned  were  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  till  somebody 
satirized  the  whole  war  of  words  in  these  fitting  and  vigorous  lines: 

Yoa  can  and  von  oan't, 

Yon  shall  and  you  shan't,  ' 

Yon  will  and  yon  won't. 

And  yon'U  be  damned  if  yon  don't. 

To  all  this  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest  says,  "  Yon  have  no  right  to  plead  such  a 
defense  till  yon  have  at  least  tried  to  do  your  duty."  A  few  such  men  there  are  in 
Alaska.  The  commissioners  at  Fort  Wrangel  made  very  light  of  all  the  difllculties 
in  the  way,  and  summed  up  the  whole  case  in  a  sentence:  "Let  the  Government 
show  that  it  means  business,  and  give  us  a  revenue  cutter  and  two  or  three  swift 
launches  that  can  overtake  any  Indian  canoe— or  white  man's,  either — and  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  this  greatest  curse  of  Alaska." 

But,  after  all,  the  great  power  in  Alaska,  as  everywhere  else,  is  not  in  the  law 
alone,  but  in  the  law  supported  by  the  gospel.  The  bright  points  in  the  northern 
region  where  winter  reigns,  at  least  in  its  short  days  and  long  nights,  over  half  the 
year,  is  in  the  mission  scboo*s,  where  the  poor  Indian  children  are  gathered  and 
taught  and  trained  in  useful  industries.  I  saw  them  with  delight  at  fx>rt  Wrangel, 
at  Sitka,  and  at  Juneau.  My  one  regret  was  that  I  did  not  see  the  great  work  of 
missions  at  Annette  Island,  where  that  heroic  missionary,  William  Duncan,  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  a  tribe  of  savages  and  cannibals  into  a  community  as 
peaceful  and  orderly  and  Christian  as  any  New  England  village.  Such  missionary 
work  is  the  only  hope  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  of  the  Indian  race. 

But,  brethren,  do  not  take  any  traveler's  tale,  bnt  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  Go, 
if  you  would  look  upon  scenery  more  wonderful  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
or  in  the  Greek  or  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  Alaska  you  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  convulsions  which  have  shaken  our  globe,  in  the  islands  which 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  to  which 
the  great  ocean  had  come  up  and  wrapped  them  in  its  loving  arms.  The  west  wind 
and  the  Black  Current  of  Japan,  which  is  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  bring 
them  warmth  and  moisture,  till  the  rooky  islands  are  covered  with  verdure,  waiting 
for  the  millions  that  are  coming  to  possess  them,  and  to  build  here  their  summer 
retreats,  as  the  men  of  Boston  build  theirs  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
are  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  seats  of  wealth,  of  learning,  and  of  Christianity.  Antici- 
pating all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  sailed  down  that  coast,  as  if  the  very  mountains 
covered  with  snow  were  white-haired  prophets,  who  looked  out  upon  the  future,  as 
upon  the  great  ocean  at  their  feet,  and  foretold  the  time  when  the  earth  should  be 
fnll  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

AcUonmed  at  10  p.  m. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Hobning,  Odobm-IM. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Cnyler,  D.  D. 

A  VANISHINa  POLICY. 

President  Gates.  There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  bome>in  mind  in  onr  diseiu- 
sion  to-day.  Onr  policy  for  the  Indians  shonld  be  a  vanishing  policy.  We  Ao  not 
want  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  this  system.  Ten  years  ajjo  we  neard  the  cry, 
"There  is  no  law  for  the  Indian.''  He  oonld  not  be  made  a  citizen.  Some  of  yon 
will  remember  hearing  Captain  Pratt  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  advise  his  Indian 
students  that  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
was  to  go  out  secretly  in  a  rowboat  and  meet,  below  Castle  Garden,  one  of  the 
incoming  immigrant  steamers  loaded  to  the  water'tf  edge  with  ienorant  foreignen, 
and,  managing  to  get  on  board,  to  'Hose  themselves''  among  tne  Europeans  who 
seek  citizenship,  and  coming  into  New  York  with  them,  to  be  naturalized  in  the 
way  provided  for  any  and  all  people  on  earth  except  the  original  Americans.  In  this 
way  they  could  become  citizens,  but  in  no  other  way.  Now  we  see  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  there  is  danger  of  making  them  Ameri> 
can  citizens  faster  than  they  are  ready  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But  they  will 
learn  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  being  citizens. 

llien  we  heard  it  said  that  unless  we  set  up  separate  Indian  courts  of  daborats 
machinery  we  could  never  get  rid  of  this  problem.  We  are  seeing  now  a  line  of 
hope  along  the  way  which  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  has  indicated.  We  are  becoming 
convinced  that  one  law  will  do  for  white  man  and  red  man;  and  we  want  the 
attainment  of  this  end  to  be  our  policy,  so  far  as  we  can  shape  a  policy  to  that  end. 
And  this  conference  has  really  shaped  the  Indian  policy  of  the  nation  for  the  Issl 
few  years. 

Then,  when  we  consider  the  land  question,  we  want  that  to  be  a  vanishing  pcdiej 
too.  If  it  were  your  son  or  mine  in  question  we  should  not  want  to  have  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applied  to  him  in  his  inexperienced  youth. 
We  should  want  some  friends  around  him,  some  interest  taken  in  protecting  hif 
first  employment  of  his  rights.  That  is  what  the  protected  title  for  Indians  means. 
We  take  another  step,  and  say  that  the  Indian  should  work  out  his  road  tax,  and 
that  we  should  provide  (from  funds  held  in  trust  for  him)  for  the  payment  of  such 
part  of  other  taxes  as  will  take  from  his  neighbors  the  feeling  that  they  are  beinic 
unfairly  burdened  by  reason  of  his  untaxed  land,  held  untaxed  under  this  temporary 
•'protected  title."  But  we  will  not  do  away  with  all  restrictions,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  manage  their  own  property.  We  know  how  the  ''land  sharks"  would  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance.  If  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  an  Indian  here  and 
there  to  lease  his  land,  then  either  provide  a  special  commission  by  which  hii 
request  to  be  allowed  to  lease  shall  be  examined,  or,  much  better,  treat  him  under  a 
uniform  law,  as  we  treat  the  not  fully  competent  white  man  who  needs  some  guid- 
ance and  protection,  and  let  the  courts  pronounce  on  the  desirability  of  his  alienating 
or  leasing  his  land. 

Now,  as  to  agents.  We  can  not  get  along  without  agents  for  some  years  to  ccMne. 
We  hope  before  many  years  to  reach  the  point  in  this  reform  when  the  agent  can  be 
dispensed  with,  but  not  now.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  lowest  of  the 
Crows  and  the  most  advanced  of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  If  the  Government  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  those  who  need  super- 
vision, then  worse  men  will  look  after  them.  Let  us  for  the  present  demand  well- 
qnalified  agents  with  suitable  pay.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  woald 
say  that  no  agent  shall  be  appointed  unless  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Civil  Service  or  by  other  reputable  men  who  are  without  partisan  biaa  and  are  eoB>- 

Setent  to  judge,  these  appointments  would  be  put  beyond  partisan  changes.  Presi- 
ent  Cleveland  has  proved  himself  fearless  in  many  matters.  Let  us  urge  him  to 
do  this,  and  let  us  assure  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  th« 
United  States  in  such  a  step. 

As  the  discussion  goes  on,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is  room  for  progress  in  the 
educational  system.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  when  the  educational  system  shall  be  entirely  apart  from  the  Indian  Bnreaa. 
That  can  not  come  at  once;  but  the  direction  of  Indian  schools  may  be  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  instead  of  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  happen  now  to  have  a 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  whose  philosophic  attainments,  nrofes* 
sional  knowledge,  integrity  of  character^  and  ability  command  the  entire  oonndenos 
of  the  people.    Could  there  be  a  better  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  change f 

Through  these  transition  years  let  us  "look  to  the  hills  whence  onr  help  cometh.' 
We  must  remember  that  India  is  crying  out  for  a  Chrisdan  education  affer  having 
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tried  a  purely  secular  educatiou.  We  mast  not  leave  Christian  influence  out  of  our 
plans.  More  Christian  work  must  he  done  by  the  religions  denomlnatiuns.  If  the 
public  school  work  is  taken  up  by  the  Goverument,  then  the  distinctively  religious 
work  must  be  done  with  redoubled  energv  by  the  churches. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  then  introduced^  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

BDUOATIONAL  WORK  VOR  THB  INDIANS. 
[By  Dr.  W.  N.  Haibnum.] 

Before  I  speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  want  to  say  that  I  seem  to  have 
failed  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  when  I  spoke  on  Wednesday.  I  have  been 
quoted  as  having  said  that  the  Government  should  control  all  the  Indian  schools.  I 
am  very  far  from  that  position,  and  1  resret  exceedingly  that  I  was  so  awkward  as 
to  give  anyone  this  impression.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  That  as  soon  as 
possible  all  Indian  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  Indians  are  found;  that  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  should 
take  as  strong,  earnest,  and  intense  an  Interest  in  their  Indian  citizens  and  the 
children  of  their  Indian  citizens  as  in  the  children  of  their  white  citizens.  I  am  now 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  those  States  and  others,  in  order  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
the  e<lucational  authorities  in  those  States,  hoping  to  secure  active  efforts  toward 
bringing  Indiahs  into  the  State  institutions.  I  think  this  is  along  the  line  so  clearly 
brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  is  bringing  the  Indians,  with  reference 
to  education,  under  the  same  agencies  in  which  the  white  citizen  grows  from  child- 
hood into  independent  manhood. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  Indian  superintendent  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing that  position  independent  of  partisan  control,  I  think  I  could  entertain  yon  for 
a  long  time  relating  experiences  that  have  come  to  me  within  a  few  months. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  me  to  this  work  at  the  instance  of  some 
fiends  of  mine  and  of  the  work  who  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  I  was  called 
there  without  reference  to  any  partisan  afHliation  of  my  own.  At  least  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  partisan  affiliation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  call.  I 
was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  divorce 
Indian  schools  from  partisan  influence.  I  hailed  this  sentiment  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  for  I  had  long  felt  in  my  work  in  public  schools  that  the  partisan  control 
of  educational  interests  was  a  constant  curse  in  the  development  of  these  interests. 
I  was  also  deeply  grateful  that,  under  Providence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  have  selected  me  to  seek  this  new  light. 

I  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Office  to  find  out  what  my  duties  were.  I  discovered  that 
they  were  exclusively  of  an  advisory  character.  I  bad  the  privilege  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  say  what  I  heard  and  saw ;  to  make  some  suggestions  here,  and  there  some 
recommendations;  and  th^n  that  was  the  end.  Mv  recommendations  might  be 
received  or  might  be  rejected,  according  to  the  wishes  or  desires,  perhaps,  of  the 
Commissioner,  perhaps  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  perhaps  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  divisions  interested  in  the  recommendation.  I  discovered  also  very  soon  that  the 
influence  of  partisan  control  had  not  entirely  fled  as  yet  from  the  Indian  Office,  how- 
soever desirous  the  Commissioner  was  to  aid  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  consequently 
action  upon  my  recommendations  was  not  necessarily  safe  from  the  influence  of 
partisan  considerations. 

I  waited  again  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  saw  the 
grim  humor  of  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  saw  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  defined 
the  position  and  powers  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  follows : 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  to  administer  the 
educational  work  of  Indian  schools;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth ;  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  other  employees  in  the  school  service;  to  prepare  courses  of  stud v  and  circulars 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work ;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances ;  to  devise  a 
system  of  reports  from  agents,  superiutendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools;  to  visit  and  inspect, in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements;  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  felt  fresh  courage.  But  I  discovered 
very  soon  that  this  new  rule  had  brought  consternation  to  some  hearts  to  whom 
patronage  is  as  dear  as  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  It  came  to  me  that  there  was  in 
certain  quarters  a  determination  to  make  it  so  very  warm  for  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools— which  was  an  unpleasant  promise,  considering  the  approaching  hot 
season — that  he  would  be  out  before  the  Ist  of  July.    Thia  announcement  was  made 
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to  me  early  in  M«roh.  I  did  not  care  to  fight  for  the  poaition  for  myself:  but  I  con* 
Bolted  witn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Inaian  Affidn, 
with  other  friends,  and  my  own  conscience  and  intuitions,  and  I  came  to  the  ood- 
clnsion  that  a  power  higher  than  that  of  these  men  had  called  me  to  this  office,  and 
I  condoded  to  be  faithful  to  my  trust.  I  am  still  in  office,  and  the  prospect  that 
the  influence  of  my  office  will  dimiuish  is  vanishing  encouragingly.  Still,  I  found 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict  that  the  pressure  of  patronage  brought  to  bear  ajKui 
officials  began  to  modify  this  declaration  in  the  new  rule,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of 
the  Secrets^  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  foimd  that, 
whereas  I  was  said  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers, 
matrons,  and  other  employees  in  the  school  service,  this  was  being  TirfoLall j  con- 
tracted to  employees  in  the  classified  service.  Ton  will  readily  see  that  patjtuiace 
would  have  no  special  interest  in  the  employees  in  the  classified  service,  oeoauae It 
oould  not  possibly  select  them.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
nn61assifiea  service,  as  here  it  might  select  by  the  old  methods.  I  protested,  and  in 
many  eases  with  success. 

I  came  more  and^more  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  incongruity  somewhere 
in  the  work ;  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  freedom  from  all  extraneoos  inflnenoe  ia 
the  control  and  conduct  of  Indian  schools,  was  myself  in  a  measure  under  the  eon- 
trol  of  the  very  factor  which  I  had  been  called  to  stand  against. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
decide.  It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  propose,  it  is  for  yon  to  snggeet, 
the  right  measures  in  this  direction.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  your  Preaident  make 
the  suggestion  of  placing  the  interests  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  No  tiling  could  be  more  appropriate,  and  that  it  is  feasible 
has  already  been  shown  by  the  experiment  made  with  Alaska.  The  Bureaa  of  Edu- 
cation is  necessarily  a  permanent  bureau  in  the  government  of  this  great  nation, 
and  it  will  make  no  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  interest  for  the  sake  of  perpetnat- 
ing  itself. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  specific  Indian  schools  wo«ld 
probably  disappear  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  under  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  That  is  a  thoughtful  suggestion,  and  I  commend  it  to  year  ooa- 
sideration. 

General  Whittlesey.  Please  explain  to  the  conference  what  positions  are  inolnded 
in  the  unclassified  service. 

Dr.  Hailman.  The  classified  service  includes  superintendents,  assistant  anperin- 
tendents,  teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians.  The  unclassified  service  includes 
assistant  matrons,  industrial  teachers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  laundresses,  boys' matrons, 
and  girls'  matrons.    The  farmer  also  is  unclassified. 

The  position  of  matron  is  as  much  educational  as  any  in  the  school.  The  wellare 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  persons  occupying  the  unclassified  position.  The  dia- 
oiplinarian  has  a  most  important  position.  He  is  praetically  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  should  be  in  the  classified  service* 

General  Whittlesey.  Has  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  civil- 
service  rules,  a  right  to  include  these  unclassified  positions  in  the  classified  f 

Dr.  Hailman.  He  has. 

President  Gates.  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indian  CommiaaioDers  in 
Washington  a  committee  called  on  President  Cleveland,  and  he  ^ave  ns  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  a  great  personal  relief  to  him  if  all  Indian  officials  were 
under  civil-servic«  rules. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett.  If  the  conference  were  to  ask  for  a  further  expansion  of  the 
civil-service  rules  in  the  Indian  service  rules,  which  positions  would  yon  aak  £orf 

Dr.  Hailman.  I  would  ask  for  the  industrial  teacher,  seamstress,  disciplinarian, 
and  assistant  matron. 

Dr.  Proudfit.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  disciplinarian  f 

Dr.  Hailman.  Largely  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is  practically  an  asalat- 
ant  superintendent.  He  makes  the  detail  of  work  among  the  boys  for  the  varioiM 
ndustriai  and  economic  departments  of  the  school.  He  has  the  military  drill,  and 
sees  that  the  general  regulations  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  very  important  position  if 
properly  attended  to.  He  is  the  right  hand  of  the  superintendent  with  referenoe  to 
the  management  of  the  school. 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Howard.  Does  Dr.  Hailman  know  any  reason  why  these 
einployees  should  not  be  classed  in  the  clvil-swvice  classificati<mf 

Dr.  Hailman.  No  inherent  reason. 

Mr.  SMn.BY.  One  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  Indian  education  be  totiMd 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  it  be  connected  with  it  as  rapidly  aa  possible* 
Would  there  not  be  danger  of  conflict,  the  agent  being  appoiuted  from  the  Indian 
Office,  and  possiblyfrom  partisan  reasons  f  Would  he  not  hamper  the  appointees  of 
another  bureau  f    The  teacher  wants  to  get  scholars  in,  and  has  to  call  on  the  agent 
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for  that  power.  If  they  are  appointed  from  different  eooroes,  will  there  not  be 
teonble  on  that  account f 

Mr.  Hailman.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  conflict.  If  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indian  schools  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  tte  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  him  and  l^e  officers  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  agents  should  be  formulated  and  defined. 

Mr.  Smilky.  Do  away  with  the  afi;ency,  and  you  are  all  right. 

President  Gates.  Do  yon  think  the  danger  of  conflict  would  be  greater  than  we 
find  practically  between  the  a^ent,  who  holds  office  through  the  influence  of  party, 
and  the  teacher,  who  goes  out  in  another  way  f 

Mr.  Hailman.  I  do  not  think  the  conflict  would  be  more  sharp  than  it  is  now. 
There  is  the  same  conflict  now.  The  agent  is  the  representative  of  partisan  influ- 
ence.   I  respect  politics,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  partisanship. 

General  Elaton  was  asked  to  speak. 

General  Eaton.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  You  have  touched 
a  iM>int  sensitive  beyond  description.  We  are  here  ei^oying  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Hailman.  His  work  is  in  the  line  of  our  theories.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  giving  this  definition  to  the  office  of  supers 
intendent  of  Indian  schools.  But  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Painter  and  others  that  the  office  was  saved  at  all.  And  then  it  was  saved  with  a 
reduced  salary,  which  any  one  of  us,  as  an  American,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  We 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  Captain  Pratt,  and  yet  not  an  appropriation  bill  goes  through 
Congress  without  a  fight  over  the  retention  of  Captain  Pratt. 

President  Gates.  Morels  the  shame. 

General  Eaton.  A  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken  off  from  his  pay. 

[Cries  of  **  Shame!  shame t'H 

General  Eaton.  Let  ns  not  forget  these  things. 

Let  these  men  have  something  behind  them  in  the  law.  This  organization  and 
other  organizations  of  like  character  may  drive  at  the  law.  It  has  been  the  impres- 
sion of  some  Congressmen  that  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  were  a  lot 
of  cranks  and  sentimentalists ;  and  last  winter  they  said,  ''Now  we  are  going  to 
have  practical  legislation  this  Congress.''  What  was  the  line  of  their  plant  The 
abolition  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
who,  since  the  days  of  Grant,  have  been  leading  the  sentiment  of  this  countnr  in 
the  right  direction,  and  relieving  the  country  of  the  shame  of  the  centuries.  They 
reduced  the  salary  of  the  superintendents,  and  abolished  important  offices.  The 
efforts  of  Professor  Painter  and  others  saved  much  last  winter.  How  much  they 
will  save  next  year  depends  on  your  efforts.  Miss  Foote  and  Mrs.  Quinton  led  the 
woman's  side  magnificently. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  sensitive  point.  Early,  when  I  went  into  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  it  had  been  agreed,  when  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place,  to  let  the 
office  die  by  omitting  the  appropriation,  as  they  would  kill  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  schools  now.  General  Grant  said  to  the  gentlemen  giving  him  this 
information,  ''  No,  we  have  abolished  slavery,  and  education  must  x>erform  a  large 
part  in  the  solution  of  questions  coming  out  of  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  we 
ought  to  trv  this  office  farther.  You  ought  not  to  cut  off  this  appropriation."  And, 
under  his  influence,  it  was  not  done.  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place.  I  saw  its 
difficulties.  I  knew  the  importance  of  the  office ;  and,  after  a  time,  I  said  to  him, 
"General  Grant,  you  have  put  me  through  some  terrible  places;  but  I  find,  if  a  man 
behaves  himself  decently,  you  take  care  of  him,  and  I  will  consent."  Our  friend 
Mr.  Dawes  said  to  me,  **  Give  me  your  figures,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  need  in 
the  way  of  appropriations."  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you  what  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  position  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  was.  For  years  such  a 
man  us  S.  S.  Cox,  whose  ambition  was  in  literature,  every  time  the  appropriation 
came  up  moved  to  strike  the  whole  thing  out.  Out  of  that  condition  of  things  there 
has  come  a  bureau  that  I  may  say — speaking  from  an  experience  of  some  sixteen 
years — is  the  most  influential  office  in  education  in  the  world  to-day.  We  shall  go 
on,  as  long  as  we  live,  learning  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  (irant's  mind,  and  his 
tremendous  foresight.  He  outlined  to  me  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  before 
the  freeing^  of  the  slaves.  General  Grant  had  the  idea  that  this  very  moment  has 
been  mentioned.  The  question  of  Indian  education  came  up  at  one  time  and  he 
said,  **  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  admin intration  of  Indian  affairs  so  carried 
on  that  evei^thing  could  disappear  but  education,  and  that  could  come  into  the 
Bureau  of  Education."  You  may  judge  that  I  was  interested  when  I  heard  our 
president  to>day  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 

Yet  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  found  it  most  essential  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  have  the  one  single  object  in  view — ^the  organization  of  information.  We  do 
not  apprehend  the  force  of  that.  We  move  by  moral  forces  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  directed  by  information.  It  has  strength  behind  it.  Yet,  when  I  resigned, 
they  said,  ''Now  the  Bureau  may  be  abolished."    It  can  not  be.    It  is  a  part  of 
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American  thought  and  American  organization.  There  is  a  tremendom  demaod  for 
that  which  it  can  supply.  You  must  outline  very  careiully  what  you  want  dona 
before  you  can  touch  or  injure  this  important  office  of  education.  There  was  perhaps 
never  a  Congress  while  I  was  in  the  Bureau  but  some  member  would  come  to  me 
and  try  to  talk  with  me  about  bringing  Indian  education  into  the  office.  I  alwajra 
said,  '^Not  now."  And  so  I  say  not  now.  It  is  really  dangerous  to  talk  aboat  i% 
now ;  but  the  time  may  come. 

Mr.  Hkrbert  Wklsh.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion when  in  a  conference  of  this  sort,  where  necessarily  men  ana  women  differ  apon 
so  many  questions  of  detail,  we  come  face  to  face  with  some  great  principle  whieh 
we  hold  with  enthusiasm  and  regarding  which  we  are  a  unit.  I  thiuK  that  Dr.  Hail- 
man's  concise  and  definite  words  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  such  a  principle, 
and  that  we  all  see^  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for 
applying  the  principle,  that  the  spoils  system  is  the  great  curse  and  hindranoe  of 
our  Indian  work,  and  that  the  idea  of  appointment  for  merit  and  retention  in  tlie 
service  during  the  proper  performance  of  duty — that  is  the  principle  which  we  desire 
to  see  adopted  and  maintained. 

I  can  not  help  saying  here — because  it  is  germane — that  many  of  ns  who  have  been 
forced  to  consider  civil-service  reform  upon  the  lines  of  its  application  to  the  Indian 
service  have  been  made  to  feel  that  a  window  was  opened  in  this  narrower  work 
through  which  we  glance  out  upon  a  broader  field — upon  the  entire  range  of  tlie 
Government  service;  and  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  range  of 
American  life,  public  and  political,  must  ultimately  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
this  great  fundameotal  idea— that  the  Govemmt* nt  service  is  to  be  conducted  not 
with  a  view  to  reward  men  for  mere  narrow  partisan — and  often  very  disrepotablo— 
service,  but  with  a  view  o'nly  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  That  is  the  principle 
which  we  are  facing  now,  and  this  question  of  education  seems  to  touch  it  fonda- 
mentallv.  How  can  we,  as  a  band  of  earnest  men  and  women  heartily  desirous  of 
the  welfare  of  these  poor  people  in  the  quickest  and  simplest  way,  both  retain  those 
victories  which  we  have  gained  by  so  much  effort  and  so  many  years  of  toil,  and 
logically  and  carefully  take  the  next  stepf  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  situation: 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  as  clear  to  your  view  as  it  is  to  mine,  I  will  detail  a  few  of 
the  incidents  occurring  last  winter,  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Hailman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  me  the  honor,  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hailman,  of  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  over  the  question  of  Uie 
superintendency.  Hestated  frankly  and  directly  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  make  investigations  regarding  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Hailman  for  the  post. 
His  appeal  to  me  was  as  the  representative  of  a  lar^e  number  of  persons  interested 
in  Indian  affairs,  virtually  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  conference.  I  took 
steps  toward  making  such  an  investigation  by  making  inquiries  of  a  nnmber  of 
gentlemen  whose  position  in  the  educational  field  was  such  that  their  word  would 
come  with  weight  and  authority — Mr.  Capen,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  McAlister,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Drexel  Institute,  and  others.  The  answer  fh>m  all  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  in  the  intended  selection  of  the  Secretary  we  had  a  man  who  rep- 
resented the  best  educational  thought  of  the  country  and  its  most  judicious  prac- 
tice. I  could  but  feel  that  here  at  last  a  hope  was  held  out  of  a  great  development 
of  our  Indian  educational  work.  The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  his  object  to 
secure  a  man  outside  of  the  limits  of  partisan  appointments,  who  would  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  his  special  field.  When  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  this  pro- 
longed  interview  with  him — through  his  courtesy,  some  five  hours — ^he  stated  his 
plans  verbally  with  great  fullness.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  however  he  might  suc- 
ceed, that  his  object  was  to  lift  the  school  service  out  of  partisan  politics,  and  to 
bring  it  abreast  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  country. 

I  pause  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  such  a  declaration.  The  fact  that  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Department  of  Government  work,  i^oold 
express  such  an  intention  was  most  significant.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
due  to  him  and  to  the  cause  that  that  fact  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
friends  of  the  Indian,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  which  could  support  tiie 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  intentions. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  well  known ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  except 
that,  in  an  interview  with  the  Secretary,  I  advanced  this  thought  that,  so  far  as  we 
had  gone,  even  if  his  intention  were  carried  out  during  the  present  Administration, 
we  had  no  assurance  that  his  beneficent  plan  for  the  Indian  service  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  permanence  was  absolutely  rec^uired  in  order  to  reap  the  ripest  fndtm  of 
success,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  most  desirable  that  some  act  should  oe  presented 
to  Congress  by  which  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  would  be  so  denned,  the 
object  of  the  position  would  be  made  so  clear,  and  the  protection  of  law  woold  be 
thrown  so  effectively  about  that  position  that  continuity  of  porpose  might  go  on 
tiiroagh  succeeding  Administrations.    As  things  nowstood,  the  good  work  dooe  by 
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one  Administration,  representing  one  political  idea,  was  subject  to  complete  over- 
throw and  reversal  by  the  next.  The  Senator  stated — and  he  further  assured  me  of 
this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  lector,  one  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission — that  it  was 
his  intention  to  present  an  act  to  Congress  defining  the  powers  of  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  which  might  carry  out  this  idea.  Now,  the  object  of  my  remarks 
thin  morning  is  to  ask  this  conference  whether  it  is  not  most  desirable  for  us  to 
recognize  publicly  with  gratitude  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Secretarv^  and  to 
assure  him  of  our  support,  and  of  the  support  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  conn- 
try  of  whom  we  are  representatives,  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  If  we  can  secure 
this,  we  are  en  train  to  obtain  that  which  we  have  never  had  before— the  lifting  up 
of  the  whole  Indian  educational  service  out  of  the  miry  bog  of  partisanship,  whicn 
now  means  chaos,  inefficiency,  a»d  failure  to  carry  out  any  idea  to  its  conclusion. 

If  such  an  act  be  passed,  then  we  have  the  Indian  educational  svstem  no  longer 
repelling  men  of  high  position,  character,  and  cultivation,  who  might  be  called  into 
this  service  in  the  future,  but  attracting  such  to  it.  We  should  nave  the  system 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  the  best  of  our  public-school  systems — brought  into  that 
condition  which  will  most  certainly  effect  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the 
simple  national  life  about  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  doubt,  no  matter  how  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the 
Indian  who  now  stands  on  the  island  reservation  will  be  absorbed  into  the  great 
common  sea  of  American  civilization  which  beats  upon  its  shores.  And  one  part  of 
that  absorption,  indeed  that  which  will  assure  an  honorable  and  noble  absorption, 
is  that  the  educational  idea  of  America,  the  public-school  idea,  with  all  its  light, 
its  equality,  its  freedom  and  fresh  air,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian. 
Within  a  few  years  he  must  be  taken  out  of  the  island  reservation.  And,  if  we  can 
so  arrange  it  that  he  and  his  children  shall  be  turned  out  not  to  pauperism  and 
vagrancy,  vice  and  crime,  and  to  unfailing  hatred  of  the  race  which  has  cursed  him, 
but  into  the  benefits  and  privilege  and  responsibility  and  power  which  we  possess, 
then  our  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  recommendation  to  the  country  of  the 
plan  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
powerful  step  in  the  direction  of  success.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  any 
other  utterance  made  by  us,  we  should  let  the  country,  and  especially  our  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  know  that  we  desire  that  such  a  measure  as  I  have  indicated  shall 
be  done,  so  that  Congress  shall  feel  that  the  country  demands  suitable  appropri- 
ations for  Indian  education,  and  a  suitable  and  dignified  elevation  of  the  office  of 
the  Indian  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

General  Eaton.  The  national  superintendents  of  schools  at  their  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  thanking  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  retaining  Dr.  Harris  and  for  selecting  Dr.  Hailmann.  Mr.  Smith  is  ear- 
nestly seconding  the  ideas  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  education  all  round.  He 
is  an  educational  man.  Years  ago,  when  we  were  looking  over  the  South  for  a  man 
to  respond  to  educational  ideas,  we  found  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina by  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  then  acting  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
^  had  one  boy,  who  was  present  at  our  conversation.  That  boy  was  Hoke  Smith,  and 
*  he  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  interested  in  education  by  choice  and  by 
inheritance.  It  is  this  Hoke  Smith  who  is  organizing  Indian  education  under  Dr. 
Hailmann.    You  do  a  most  proper  thing  to  thank  him  and  to  thank  the  President. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  tnat  the  president  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  this 
purpose. 

I>r.  Hailmann.  The  fact  has  been  referred  to  that  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  the  last  Congress.  The  effort  failed,  and 
yet  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  action 
of  Congress.  They  reduced  the  number  of  supervisors  who  were  his  helpers  from 
five  to  three,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three  in  the  service.  The  forces  in  the 
Indian  Office  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  such  a  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools  have  managed  to  tie  up  those  three  supervisors  as  tem- 
porary superintendents  of  schools,  so  that  he  is  practically  without  help.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  given  to  the  superintendent  a 
conOdential  clerk,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  a  large  field  to  cover  in  his 
Investigations.  By  an  unfair  construction,  as  I  consider  it,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  discharge  of  his  confidential  clerk  was  secured.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
secure  the  reappointment  when  the  Secretary  returns,  I  do  not  know.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work,  I  have  had  to  employ  this  confidential  clerk  at  my  own  expense. 

President  Gates.  He  does  that  out  of  the  amount  that  Congress  took  out  of  his 
salary. 

Mr.  Smilbt.  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Hailman  had  an  offer  of  a  position  at  Los 
Angeles  with  much  higher  salary,  but  that  he  is  holding  on  to  his  present  office  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 
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Preaident  Me8BK\e.  Althoagti  I  am  now  at  work  among  thefreedmen,  I  still  haTe 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Indian  raoe,  and  try  to  keep  well  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  >Vhen)  last  May,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  asked  me  if  I  woold 
make  a  trip  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Assoeiation,  I  consented.  1  left  the  East 
May  25  and  returned  the  2d  of  Julyt  having  been  among  the  Nayajoes  of  New  Mexioo, 
the  Ponoas,  Pliwnees,  Otoes,  as  well  as  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Oklahoma. 
I  also  spent  several  days  at  Haskell  Institute,  the  United  States  Indisui  indostrial 
school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  I  was  told  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  see  what  progress 
oivil-service  reform  was  making  in  the  field,  what  the  spoils  system  was  doing  in  the 
field,  and  also  to  note  carefully  the  results  of  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty.  In 
ten  minutes  I  can  tell  you  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  observations.  At  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  1  found  Lieutenant  Plummer,  aotiny  Indian  agent,  in  charge  of  the 
20.000  Navajoes.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  his  influence  is  strong  for  good  in 
all  directions  where  the  Indians'  highest  good  is  concerned;  and  he  should  receive 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  this  conference. 

First,  with  reference  to  civil  sen'ice.  I  found  at  this  agency  that  only  one  or  two 
changes  had  been  made  since  the  advent  of  the  present  Administration.  Those  in 
the  classified  list  had  been  protected,  and  the  few  changes  that  had  been  made  •'ere 
in  the  unclassified  list.  There  was  at  Fort  Defiance  a  school  of  199  Nav^joe  children. 
A  lew  months  before  my  visit  the  school  numbered  scarcely  50,  and  never  before 
in  its  history  had  the  attendance  exceeded  99.  For  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
I  understand  that  Lieutenant  Plumpier  is  about  to  leave.  It  is  a  hard  place  for  an 
Indian  agent.  Far  from  civilization,  with  scarcely  any  conveniences  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  and  with  inadequate  help  in  the  ofiSce,  it  requires  a  man  of  almost  super- 
human  strength  and  courage  to  continue  as  agent  of  the  Navajoes.  I  understand 
full  well  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  not  the  &ult  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appropriations  that  are  necessary  and  that 
were  asked  for  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  reservation  is  half  as  large  again  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Word  came  ta  the  office,  while  I  was  there,  of  trouble 
at  a  certain  place;  and  inside  of  a  half  hour  word  came  again  that  he  mast  go  to  a 
distant  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  located  in 
Boston  and  received  word  that  he  must  go  by  horseback  or  over  a  rough  carriage 
road  to  Provincetown  to  settle  some  dispute,  and  then  as  soon  as  possible  thereafUar 
start  for  North  Adams,  and  make  the  joarney  in  the  same  way.  With  the  lack  of 
suitable  help  to  carry  on  the  agency,  I  could  understand  why  it  was  that  every  night 
while  I  was  there  I  went  to  sleep  at  midnight  to  the  music  of  the  typewriter  that  he 
was  operating  himself,  tryin£[  to  get  up  the  quarter's  accounts. 

I  found  the  Navajoes  in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  are  in  great  need  of  food,  and 
I  fear  that  many  will  suffer  during  the  coming  winter,  if  rations  are  not  issued  to 
them.  It  has  been  the  general  understanding  that  the  Navajoes  were  wealthy,  and, 
as  they  have  never  received  rations  from  the  Qovemment,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
help  f^um  the  Government.    8uch,  however,  is  far  from  the  actual  fact. 

From  Fort  Defiance  I  went  to  Darlington,  Okla.,  the  headquarters  of  the  southern 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  found  at  this  agency  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  in  the  employee  force.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  where  there  were 
military  officers  as  agents  the  noliticians  did  not  exert  the  influence  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  where  civilians  were  agents.  I  understand,  however^  that  just 
now  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  to  remove  the  military  agents  and  place  civilians  in 
their  place,  and  that  the  civilians  that  are  appointed  shall  be  in  sympatiiy  with  the 
present  Administration.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  spoils  system 
IS  again  to  be  allowed  to  have  full  plav. 

During  my  stay  on  the  Cheyenne  ana  Arapahoe  Reservation  I  went  to  Seger,  Okla. 
If  there  is  a  civilian  in  the  Indian  service  that  deserves  in  the  highest  de^ee  Uie  hearty 
support  and  sympathy  of  this  conference,  I  feel  it  is  Supt.  John  H«  Seger,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  more  than  two  decades,  and  who  is  still  holding  the  fort,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  clerk  and 
farmer,  who  are  very  efficient  on  account  of  their  experience  and  familiarity  with 
the  duties  required. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Seger  school  a  man  who  announced  that  he  Was  a  United 
States  Indian  inspector.  He  arrived  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Superintendent 
Seger  was  out  in  the  field  at  work ;  but  when  he  came  in  he  found  the  inspector  had 
gone  to  the  town  near  by.  He  had  an  interview  with  a  discharged  Republican  post- 
master, and  his  mind  was  poisoned.  He  came  back  to  the  school,  and  said  to  Sup- 
erintendent Seger,  *'  You  have  some  Republicans  in  the  service  here."  Mr.  Scg^ 
replied  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  political  considerations  in  nominating  his 
employees,  and  added  that  his  clerk  and  farmer  took  no  part  in  politics.  Ttf 
inspector  said,  '^  It  seems  very  funny  that  you  can  not  find  any  competent  Democrats 
to  fill  these  places.''  Mr.  8eger  replied  that  he  did  not  ask  a  man  his  politics.  Mr. 
Seger  has  been  so  long  with  his  Indians  that  he  loves  them  almost  as  dearly  aa  bis 
ehudren,  and  wishes  to  see  his  far*reaching  plans  for  their  welfare  Qarri«d  out.    Ha 
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aiaa  ia  to  pat  the  school  on  a  self-snstaining  basis.  He  has  nlans  with  reference 
to  raising  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  other  prodnoni,  as  well  as  cattle  and  swine^  and  I 
know  that  in  a  few  years,  if  he  oonld  be  allowed  to  continne  as  he  is  now  going  on, 
he  will  n;iake  the  institution  self-snstalning.  He  can  not  do  this,  however,  unless 
he  has  with  him  employees  who  are  competent  and  experienced.  The  inspector  went 
away  at  11  o'clock  the  day  after  his  arriTsl.  In  a  few  days  word  came  that  the 
farmer  mnst  go  and  that  a  man  firom  Georgia,  who  would  not  know  a  lister  Arom  a 
go-devil,  would  arrive  to  take  his  place. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  farmer  he  went  out  into  the  field  to  work, 
but  soon  came  back,  and  said  to  the  superintendent,  "The  Indian  boys  can  do  the 
work  better  than  I  can.  This  is  no  place  for  me.  Let  me  have  some  paper  and  a 
pen  and  ink."  He  went  into  the  office  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
biterior  resigning  his  position,  saying  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  the  farmer  whose  place  he  had  taken  was  so  competent  that  he 
hoped  he  would  be  retained  in  the  service.  He  took  the  stage  the  next  day,  and 
started  for  Georgia.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remove  his  clerk.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  James  and  I  were  there  about  that  time.  We  wrote  long  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  a  few  months  after,  while  calling  on  him,  he  said  to  me:  "I  got 
your  letter.  It  seems  as  though  you  want  to  keep  all  the  Republicans  in  office.'^  I 
said,  "No;  we  want  people  of  ability  and  love  for  the  work  and  experienced  in  the 
work  to  be  retained,  whether  they  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  or  Populists.'' 

I  spent  several  days  among  the  Poncas,  the  Pawnees,  and  Otoes,  and  found  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  old  emplovee  left  over  from  the  preceding  Administration. 

During  the  four  days  I  visited  Haskell  Institute.  1  looked  very  carefully  into  all 
departments,  and  found  that  excellent  ^ork  was  being  done.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested to  note  that  scarcely  any  changes  had  been  made  from  political  considerations, 
and  that  almost  no  changes  had  been  made  for  any  reason  whatever.  This  explained 
to  me  the  excellent  condition  in  which  I  found  everything,  for  the  large  force  of 
employees  has  been  in  the  service  on  an  avera^ice  for  four  years  or  more,  and  there  were 
some  instances  where  they  had  been  there  or  at  other  schools  in  the  Indian  service  for 
periods  of  eVen  ten  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Meserve  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
referred  to  the  business  committee: 

"  This  conference  wishes  to  thank  President  Cleveland  for  adding  to  the  classified 
list  the  position  of  assistant  teacher.  It  also  requests  him  to  still  fhrther  enlarge 
the  classified  list  by  adding  thereto  aU  the  remaining  unclassified  positions  except 
that  of  agent.  It  recognises  that  the  pressure  the  Chief  Executive  has  to  withstand 
is  enormous,  but  nevertheless  believes  he  can,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  signalize  his 
administration  by  applying  the  spirit  of  his  own  public  utterances  upon  civil-service 
reform  to  the  selection  ana  retention  of  agents.  In  doing  this  he  will  receive  the 
support  of  this  conference,  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  regardless  of  party,  and  be  the  means  of  placing  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  upon  a  hi<^her  plane  of  efficiency  than  ever  before." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seger  was  submitted  for  publication: 

[Dapftrtmeot  of  the  Intorior— Indian  sohool  serdee.] 
OnriCB  OF  SXTPERINTBNDBlfT,  IlTDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLy 

Stgetf  Okla,,  September  B6, 1894. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  The  invitation  to  attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ftrence,  forwarded  upder  your  care,  was  duly  received.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have 
to  Inform  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  tiiis  year.  Per- 
haps, should  my  life  be  spared  another  year  and  the  opportunity  be  offered,  I  can 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege. 

I  have  always  reaa  with  great  interest  the  doings  of  the  conference,  and  am  always 
interested  in  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  there.  Such  conclusions  are 
alwayH  logical,  and  show  great  familiarity  with  the  Indian  question. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  regret  during  the  time  the  (jk>vemment  and  the  churches 
have  been  endeavoring  to  civilize  the  Indian  that  more  persons  have  not  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  work,  and  lived  out,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indians,  the  examples 
we  wished  them  to  follow  and  to  practice.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  gooa,  well-defined 
Indian  policy,  and  to  have  appropriations  sufficient  to  carry  it  out;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  nave  persons  on  the  ground  who  are  competent  to  carry  out  the  policy,  and 
to  see  that  the  money  and  means  furnished  are  wisely  applied.  Like  other  occupa- 
tions it  requires  experience  and  personal  ac<]uaintance  with  the  work,  in  order  to  fit 
any  one  for  the  service.  When  this  is  obtained,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  person  is  fitted  to  do  practical  work,  the  Government  should  avail 
itself  of  that  eni])loyee*s  services  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  person  is  willing  to  continue 
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in  the  service  and  do  good  practical  work.    In  the  past,  under  my  own  observatioiiy 
this  has  not  always  been  done ;  and,  correspondingly,  the  work  has  been  retarded. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  fVom  year  to  year  the  tendency  is  toward  gjlving  dne  appre- 
ciation to  efficient  employees  in  the  Indian  service ;  and,  in  so  doine,  the  cause  of 
civilization  is  being  advanced.  In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  a  row  months  or 
years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  teach  a  neathen  people  the  arts  and  methods 
of  civilization,  and  to  have  them  adopt  habits  different  from  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  for  generations. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  after  about  eighteen  years'  residence  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  endeavors  to  ciTili£« 
and  educate  them.  My  experience  taught  me  that  the  greatest  good  could  be  acoom« 
plished  through  schools,  and  that  they  would  prove  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  ''solve  the  Indian  question,''  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  adults  following  along  in  its  wake. 

I  believe  an  Indian  boarding  school  should  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-sustaining. 
This  school  was  started  with  this  aim  in  view,  ana  thus  far  in  its  short  career 
(having  only  been  in  operation  since  January  11,  1893)  we  have  so  succeeded  that 
we  are  now  able  to  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  used  by  the  sohooL  We 
have  now  only  one-half  of  our  school  reservation  under  fence  and  cultivation,  and 
I  believe  that  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed  and  stocked  up  we  will  be  able  to 
make  it  fully  self-supporting.  This,  I  believe,  should  be  the  policy  of  all  Indian 
boarding  schools  where  there  is  sufficient  land  for  cultivation  and  grazing. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  Indian  education  that  seems  to  retard  the  results 
desired,  which  is  this:  For  instance,  at  this  colony  where  our  school  is  located,  only 
about  half  the  children  that  are  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated;  the  other  halit 
are  left  in  camp  to  grow  up  under  the  tutorage  of  their  parents,  who,  of  course,  train 
them  in  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  thmr  tribes.  Those  we  now  have  in  school 
must  go  out  from  here  and  affiliate  with  those  brought  up  in  camp;  and  as  the  natural 
tendency  is  downward,  we  will  lose  a  large  per  sent  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
''pulling^  down''  influence  of  the  noneducated  Indians.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
wnole  tnbe  will  be  as  much  better  for  the  influence  of  the  school  as  the  educated 
would  be  wofse  for  the  association  with  camp  influence.  What  I  want  is  school 
facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  every  child  in  this  colony.  I  would  have  every 
child  with  its  face  turned  toward  civilization,  and  making  progress  according  to 
their  several  talents.  In  the  meantime  which  way  would  the  face  of  the  parents  be 
turned  f  Toward  their  children  and  their  future,  of  course.  A  prominent  Chevennoy 
who  had  never  before  put  his  children  in  school,  recently  ^ut  all  of  them  under  my 
care,  saying:  "Tell  me  how  to  make  a  home  and  live  a  civilized  life.  I  find  that  I 
must  do  this  or  lose  my  children,  as  they  are  being  educated  away  from  me,  and  I 
must  follow  them  while  I  live." 

Before  the  school  had  started,  and  while  I  was  farmer  for  the  Indians,  I  had  labored 
in  vain  to  get  this  Indian  interested  in  making  himself  a  home ;  but  now  his  children 
have  tum^  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  simply  by  going  to  school.  Thua  ''  a  little 
child  shaU  lead  them." 

I  have  asked  for  an  additional  buildinff^  but  hare  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it. 
One  year  ago  I  asked  for  a  larger  building,  and  was  told  that  there  was  room  at 
other  schools  for  aU  that  could  not  be  accommodated  here.  One  year  has  passed, 
and  hot  one  of  those  children  has  gone  to  other  schools,  neither  can  they  be  sent 
away  according  to  present  regulations  until  they  have  been  four  years  in  the  home 
school. 

Thus  you  8ce  that  upward  of  60  children  of  this  colony  are  now  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  who  would  go  to  school  if  there  were  an  opportunity  to  do  so  near  their 
own  homes.  Could  they  be  put  in  school,  the  parents  of  50  more  children  could  be 
drawn  toward  civilization  by  the  love  they  bear  for  their  children. 

One  of  our  school  girls  became  defective  in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  this  term : 
and  I  told  her  father  that  he  had  best  not  put  her  in  school  this  year,  as  she  conla 
not  see  well  to  study,  and  that  her  place  was  needed  for  some  other  child  who  conld 
see.  The  father  said  that  it  was  true  that  his  daughter  could  not  see  '^eUt  but  that 
her  hearing  was  good,  and  she  could  hear  the  hvmus  sung  and  prayers  offered,  and 
it  would  keep  her  from  growing  up  with  a  bad  heart.  The  girl  is  yet  in  school,  and 
under  the  innuence  her  Indian  father  chose  for  her. 

Our  school  is  overcrowded.  We  now  have  enrolled  15  more  pupils  than  our  build- 
ing should  accommodate.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  send  them  away  to  a  place  where 
th^  will  not  hear  a  hymn  sung  or  a  prayer  offered. 

While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  at  the  conference  on  account  of  what  I  could 

learn,  yet  I  would  prize  the  occasion  more  for  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  me  of 

meeting  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  influence,  and,  perhaps,  some  officials  of  the  Indiaa 

Office  to  whom  I  might  make  a  plea  for  a  larger  school  building. 

For  $2,800 1  can  erect  a  bnilding  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  40  more  ohU 
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iren.    I  can  fomish  $1|000  of  this  amount  by  the  product  of  our  sawmill  and  work 
and  material  furnished  on  the  ground  by  the  school  force. 

The  expense  of  taking  these  children  to  Carlisle  and  return  would  be  $70  each. 
This  would  amount  to  $2^800,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  Then,  as  we  can 
make  them  from  the  start  earn  75  per  cent  of  their  own  living,  with  a  prospect  of 
their  soon  being  able  to  earn  it  all,  I  do  not  know  what  more  is  required  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  giving  us  increased  facilities. 

In  this  letter  i  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  of 
this  colony,  and  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  is  the  means 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  To  do  this,  every  child  should  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  attend  school  near  its  home,  where  its  influence  wiU  be  of  benefit  to 
its  parents.  Everything  I  have  learned  in  twenty-one  years'  work  with  these 
Indians  points  to  this  plan.  As  we  are  now  situated,  with  four  sections  of  land 
which  can  be  cultivatea  for  use  of  the  school,  we  can  so  far  reduce  the  expense  of 
education  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  the  plant  to  properly 
care  for  and  educate  such  pupils  as  seek  and  beg  for  entrance. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  bring  this  matter  before  persons  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference that  could  assist  me  in  procuring  what  we  need,  you  wiU  have  accomplished 
an  act  of  lasting  benefit  to  these  Indians  and  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  successful  meeting,  I  am. 
Very  truly, 

John  H.  Sbgbb, 

Superintendent, 
Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 

Member  Board  of  Indian  Commiiiionere,  Bt6  Oatee  avenue,  Brooklyn,  K,  T. 

Dabwin  R.  James.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Commis- 
sioners,  I  made  an  extended  trip  in  May  and  June ;  but  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  it 
will  be  impossible  to  go  into  details,  but  I  am  anxious  to  present  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Navajoes;  they  are  in  an  extremely  destitute  condition.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  self-sustaining.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that  they 
were  possessed  of  ample  wealth,  with  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  their  droves  of 
ponies,  their  blanket  weaving,  and  other  sources  of  revenue ;  but,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  they  are  very  destitute  at  the  present  time,  and,  unless  relief  is  furnished, 
it  is  feared  that  many  will  perish.  The  agent,  Lieutenant  Plummer,  informed  us 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  before  adjournment  of  Conj^ess  appropriating  $25,000  for 
their  relief.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  it  be  passea  early  during  next 
session.  The  Navi^oes  have  never  received  aid  from  the  Government,  and  would  not 
ask  it  now,  except  that  a  succession  of  four  unusually  dry  seasons  prevented  them 
from  getting  much  in  the  way  of  crops,  which,  added  to  the  extremely  low  price  of 
wool  (5  cents  per  pound),  their  inability  to  sell  sheep  or  ponies  because  of  the  hard 
times,  has  forced  them  into  their  present  condition. 

They  had  great  hope  earl^  in  the  spring  that  some  relief  would  be  afforded 
through  the  development  of  irrigation,  there  being  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
$62,000  available;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Ifr.  Vincent,  the 
engineer  who  had  been  sent  out  to  have  charge  of  the  work,  was  practically  doing 
notliing.  President  Heserve,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Fort  Deflance, 
and  myself  had  a  lengthy  interview  with  him ;  but  nothing  came  from  it  so  far  as 
we  heard.  I  understand  he  has  lately  been  removed.  The  agent.  Lieutenant  Plum- 
mer, was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  acceptance.  He  had  gained 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  Indians  to  a  remarkable  decree.  The  children  of  the 
school,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  hung  around  him  continually  when  out  of  school, 
showing  the  utmost  confidence  in  liim.  It  was  an  interesting  sight.  Plummer  is  a 
grand  man;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  resignation, 
which  was  recently  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  honorable  Commissioner  regrets  that  he  sent  it  in.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  subject  of  detailing  army  officers  to  act  as  Indian  agents.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Mohouk  comerences  were  not  altogether  favorable  to  such  a 
course^  in  fact,  were  rather  opposed  to  its  being  done;  but  my  observation  upon 
this  tnp  leads  me  to  speak  favorably  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  such 
a  course.  Three  out  of  four  whom  I  met  were  doing  excellent  work.  I  see  no 
objection  to  mentioning  their  names — Lieutenant  Plummer  among  the  Navajoes^ 
Captain  BuUis  in  charge  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  Captain  Woodson,  at  Darling- 
ton, Okla.,  in  charge  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Second,  as  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  Captain  Woodson  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  get  the  Indians  upon  their  allotments,  ana  I  think  he  is  meeting  with  some 
success,  at  least  he  is  succeeding  in  keeping  them  away  from  the  agency.  He  allows 
no  Indians  to  loaf  around  headquarters.  In  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  any  Indian  police  or 
employees  at  Darlington.  He  subdivided  the  land,  which  was  the  reservation  before 
allotments  were  made,  into  nine  portions,  over  eacn  of  which  he  has  a  farmer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Indians  in  all  ways  possible.    The  plan  is  working 
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60  well  thathe  desires  to  still  farmer  subdivide  and  appoint  mors  fiarmen  as  sub* 
agents,  if  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  back  him.  We  spent  much  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  Chief  Young  Whirlwind,  Risine  Elk,  and  Medicine  Craxy 
over  the  proposition  to  ask  Congress  to  permit  the  Indians  to  use  part  of  their 
reserve  money  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  ereotiuff  a  house  sMd  bam  upon 
their  allotments,  to  fence  the  same,  to  break  np  some  of  the  land  for  seed  plaating^ 
etc.    The  proposition  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office.    We  advised  them  to 

J^oto  their  people  and  discuss  the  plan  fully  and  carefolly,  and  then  to  meet  in  con- 
erenoe  and  act  understandingly.  If  they  decided  to  do  it,  to  draw  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  grant  their  request.  As  I  have  already  said,  Captain  Woodson  is  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  get  them  upon  their  allotments,  and  working  the  same.  He  thinks 
this  method,  if  adopted,  and  he  is  left  to  carry  it  out,  wUl  accomplish  the  object 
Here  is  their  reply : 

Chief  Young  Whirlwind.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  From  what  you  say  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  using  part  or  our  money  originated  in  the  Department 
at  Washington.  I  have  been  to  Washington  twice.  Before  this  house  was  built 
years  ago,  the  Great  Father  told  me  it  would  be  built,  and  that  it  would  be  the  place 
where  tne  big  men  would  come  to  talk  to  us. 

You  are  an  old  man  and  fall  grown,  and  I  believe  you  are  honest  in  all  you  say. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  talked  with  big  men ;  for  many  councils  have  be«a 
held  here,  and  I  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen.  I  have  been  a  leader 
ever  since  I  was  a  young  man  in  things  of  this  kind. 

I  have  never  taken  my  shares  of  money  due  from  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands.  I 
was  ashamed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  it  as  the  others  have  done. 
A  few  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  sold  the  surplus  lands  of  our  reservation,  and  I 
opposed  it.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  all  assemble  in  council  and  discuss  the 
question  of  sale  of  the  surplus  land;  but  a  few  sold  it,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
tnieves  had  stolen  it. 

I  see  that  what  I  say  is  being  written.  I  like  to  see  that,  and  hope  my  words  go 
back  with  you  to  Washington.  When  I  was  in  Washington  I  told  tne  Great  Father 
that  I  would  be  ready  to  talk  about  allotments  in  severalty  and  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus  land  two  or  three  years  before  our  treaty  expired.  Three  years  of  the  treaty 
now  remain.  They  should  have  waited  until  now  to  sell  the  land  and  make  the 
allotments. 

I  am  getting  old  and  am  almost  unable  to  labor  for  my  own  subsistence.  I  hare 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  good  advice  of  my  agent.  Captain  Woodson,  md  ask 
Congress  to  allow  the  use  of  a  portion  of  our  money  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  allotments.  I  have  asked  Captain  Woodson  to  send  for  all  the  money  that  is  due 
me  f^om  the  sale  of  our  reservation.  I  want  to  see  how  much  it  is.  I  want  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  over  to  Captain  Woodson  to  keep  for  me.  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon. 

I  know  how  to  reason.  I  do  not  tell  the  white  men  what  is  not  true.  I  Imre 
spoken  for  myself  in  regard  to  asking  Congress  to  divert  oar  permanent  ftuid  for 
improvements  on  our  allotments.  The  Cheyennes  will  hold  a  great  counoiL  They 
will  talk  this  matter  over  among  themselves  and  make  their  decision. 

I  am  glad  thai  I  am  here  to  meet  you.  I  am  not  at  the  agency  very  often.  I  live 
out  on  the  Ouchita  River.  The  reason  why  I  asked  for  my  money  is,  I  want  im  bad 
white  men  to  spend  it  for  me.  Each  Indian  now  has  to  look  out  for  himself  and  eare 
for  what  he  has.  When  the  Indians  drew  their  first  big  money  they  passed  my 
tepee  driving  big  teams  and  new  wagons  and  buggies,  and  threw  tne  dust  in  my  eyee. 
But  I  could  not  say  a  word,  because  I  did  not  £aw  my  money  and  had  no  right  to. 
At  that  time  I  determined  not  to  draw  my  money  until  I  saw  how  the  other  Indians 
came  out  Mth  their  fine  horses  and  carriages.  I  don't  know  how  they  will  all  oome 
out,  but  I  do  not  see  many  bi^  horses  and  new  carris^es  now. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  thing  I  do  not  like  and  do  not  want.  Mlien  the  agree- 
ment was  made  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands  the  commissioners  told  us  that 
twenty-five  years  would  elapse  before  our  allotments  would  be  subiect  to  taxation^ 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  our  personal  property  received  m>m  the  Govern- 
ment is  exempt.  Now,  the  white  men  come  ana  asK  me  how  many  ponies  I  have. 
They  want  to  know  all  about  my  land  and  plows  and  such  things,  and  they  want  to 
compel  me  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  thie, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  tax  us  until  after  twenty-five  years. 

Rising  Elk.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Whirlwind  say  he  was  talking  for  himself.  I  did 
not  take  the  shares  due  me  from  the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  either.  I  have  heard  the 
Cheyennes  at  Cantonment  say  that  they  were  not  ready  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
diverting  the  permanent  fund  until  after  they  have  had  their  big  council.  Aa  for 
myself,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  a  house  the  Goyemme&t 
builds  for  Whirlwind,  and  then  I  will  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 

In  case  I  want  a  house,  there  is  a  large  sum  of  money  due  me  ftom  the  sale  of  oor 
iMids,  and  I  can  build  one.  I  am  not  a  child,  and  am  not  afiraid  to  talk.  StlQi  all  I 
en  say  will  notinfluenoe  the  Cantonment  majority. 
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MKDicunB  Grazt.  I  came  down  ftom  Cantonment,  but  not  to  talk.  I  did  not 
expect  to  meet  a  man  from  Washington.  The  words  or  Yoang  Whirlwind  and  Rising 
Elk  have  set  me  to  thinking.  I  have  heard  at  Cantonment  of  this  matter  of  using  a 
part  of  oar  money  to  improTe  our  allotments.  The  dog  soldiers  have  not  said  they 
woald  favor  it  or  not.    They  are  in  the  minority. 

I  want  to  have  every  one  of  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves  on  this  snbjeot,  and 
heeome  satisfied  and  know  what  will  be  done.  These  dog  soldiers  have  Just  stopped 
on  the  road,  and  are  undetermined  whether  to  take  the  white  man's  wav  or  not. 
We  will  hold  a  big  council  and  decide  whether  to  ask  Congress  to  allow  the  use  of 
a  part  of  our  money  for  the  improvement  of  oar  allotments  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Thirdi  as  to  schools.  I  have  visited  a  large  number,  and,  as  a  whole,  am  able  to 
report  encouragingly. 

Heretofore,  in  visiting  them,  I  have  found  many  absentees.    This  trip  there  were 

Fractically  none.  The  schools  were  full,  hardly  any  absentees,  and  scarce  any  sick, 
have  been  in  schools  were  many  were  absent,  where  there  were  runaways,  where 
there  were  several  who  were  seriously  sick,  but  this  trip  all  was  brighter,  and  more 
oontentment  existed.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  were  hard  at  work,  and 
intelligently  so.  Where  I  visited  there  had  been  few  changes  in  the  corps  of  workers. 
My  experiences,  as  a  whole,  were  encouraging.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  a 
fmler  report. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  DR.  JAMBS  M.  KINO. 

Theep  reports  of  progress  toward  civilisation  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
in  this  country  have  delighted  me.  My  heart  has  gone  out  toward  them  all.  My 
personid  experience  among  the  Indians  has  been  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  and  that 
tribe  has  not  been  referred  to  here.  It  is  a  tribe  that  can  only  be  civilized  by  being 
exterminated.  It  is  the  most  perfect  illustration  extant  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  United  States  Government's  theory  of  dealinjg  with  the  Indians.  This  iaihe 
has  for  a  long  time  held  undisputed  sway  over  a  rich  "  reservation  "  and  has  been 
supported  and  drawing  rich  rations  without  any  returns  of  toil  or  paym^it  of  taxes. 
This  is  the  Tammany  tribe  on  Manhattan  Island.  Thank  God,  the  tune  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  the  white  settlers  and  sovereigns  so  long  subject  to  the  Tammany 
sachems,  and  whose  ancestors  have  been  robbed  and  scalped  by  these  immigrant 
savages,  are  about  to  rebel,  and.  asserting  their  rights  to  '^life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,'^  destroy  the  *' reservation''  system,  and,  in  accord  with  the  recent 
practice  of  the  General  Government  in  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents, 
place  a  military  man  over  the  Tammany  tribe  in  the  person  of  Col.  Williun  L. 
strong.  The  dangerous  element  of  control  in  this  tribe  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  disturbed  the  x>eace  in  other  tribes,  namely,  a  political  ecolesiasticism. 

God  has  so  constituted  affairs  in  this  country  and  so  bound  the  people  together 
that  he  does  not  allow  the  United  States  to  solve  any  problem  unless  its  solution 
takes  in  the  weal  of  all  the  people.  There  are  but  250,000  Indians  left  in  this 
country,  but  every  principle  involved  in  efforts  for  their  civilization  touches  the* 
fundamental  governmental  principles  underlying  the  well-being  of  65,000,000. 

The  past  general  policy  of  treatment  of  the  Indian  has  been  that  of  isolation  or 
separation  from  the  ordinary  civilizing  influences  existing  throughout  other  portions 
of  the  country.  We  have  called  him  the  ''ward"  of  uie  nation,  and  in  the  very 
name  has  been  conceded  the  secret  of  our  failure  in  attempting  to  civilize  and 
assimilate  him.  One  proof  that  our  people  are  learning  some  of  the  primary  lessons 
of  republicanism  and  Christianity  is  the  disuse  of  the  word  "ward"  in  discussing 
ihe  Indian  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  this  matter  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
politicians  on  the  night  of  election  day,  'Hhe  last  ward  has  been  heard  ttom" 

We  have  been  slow  to  learn,  but  we  are  learning  the  lesson  that  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  in  this  problem  as  in  all  others.  If  we  are  to  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship 
we  must  use  the  same  appliances  that  we  use  in  fittinjB^  other  races  for  citizenship. 
The  common  school  is  the  great  leveler  and  molder  oryouth  in  preparing  them  for 
the  duties  of  sovereigns  in  the  Republic.  Years  ago  this  conference  expressed  its 
conviction  in  favor  of  the  extension  among  the  Indians  of  the  common-school  system, 
and  in  favor  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  governmental  aid  to  sectarian  schools, 
and  since  that  time  great  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  this  common- 
sense  American  policy,  and  now  opposition  to  it  has  either  suMtantially  ceased  or 
become  so  exceptionsd  as  to  make  it  conspicuous  by  its  isolation. 

Since  the  principle  of  treating  the  Indians  as  though  we  expected  to  make  citizens 
of  them  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmaker,  the  humanitarian,  the  patriot, 
and  the  Christian,  the  question  of  appropriations  of  national  funds  for  sectarian 
education  among  them  has  assumed  vital  importance,  because  it  ii\jected  another 
experiment  into  the  problem  and  put  a  premium  on  rivalnr  which  amounted  to  con- 
tention between  different  systems  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  is  never  a  winning  or 
conquering  spectacle  in  the  presence  of  Paganism. 

While  the  memb^t  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Insti- 
tutions, which  I  am  permitted  to  represent,  have  been  interested  in  all  the  factors 
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entering  into  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  they  have  been  especially  aotiTe 
in  attempting  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  daneerous  experiment  in  essential  union  of  church 
and  state  at  the  treasury  point  invoxved  in  sectarian  appropriations  of  national 
funds  for  Indian  e<|ucation,  and  they  have  approached  ail  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations inyolred  impartially  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  league  was  organized  in  1889  the  great  bodies  of  religions  people  rep- 
resented by  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Gongregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others  were  receiYinff  yearly 
fh>m  the  United  States  Government  large  sums  of  money  for  sectarian  work  among 
the  Indians.  In  many  States  and  municipalities  grants  of  large  sums  of  money 
were  yearly  made  to  private  charitable  institutions. 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  icrants  were  manifold,  and  were  widely  felt.  During 
the  past  five  years  a  ri^ht  public  sentiment  has  been  formed  on  this  important 
matter.  The  principles  involved  have  become  a  living  issue  with  the  public,  and 
they  demand  a  settlement.  They  have  been  the  theme  of  thousands  of  sermonsL 
addresses,  discussions,  newspaner  and  magazine  articles,  many  of  which  have  entered 
into  permanent  literature.  The  tone  of  discussion  which  has  resulted  shows  that 
there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  public  agreement  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  the  practice 
of  appropriating  public  money  to  sectarian  institutions,  or,  indeed,  to  private  insti- 
tutions of  any  kind.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  prohibiting^ 
such  grants  by  constitutional  enactment. 

After  five  years  of  educational  and  aggressive  work  on  the  matter  of  sectarian 
appropriations  by  the  National  Government  for  Indian  education,  the  National 
League  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  its  proposed  form  of  XYI  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Baptist,  Presbyterian. 
United  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches.  It  has  secured  the  withdrawal 
from  consent  to  receive  appropriioions  by  Congress  for  sectarian  Indian  education  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and 
Unitarian  Churches. 

It  has  secured  the  following  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
promises  a  si>eedy  settlement  of  this  important  question : 

** Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children ;  and  that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such 
investigation,  including  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting 
Government  schools  for  contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper." 

Since  this  action  was  taken  the  Interior  Department  has  announced  its  settled 
policy  to  be  the  discontinuance  as  speedily  as  possible  of  all  aid  to  sectarian  contract 
schools. 

Twenty-five  States  now  contain  constitutional  prohibitions  against  a  division  of 
the  common- school  fund,  and  most  of  them  against  sectarian  appropriations.  Sev- 
enteen of  these  States  have  either  adopted  or  reaflQrmed  such  amendments  to  their 
organic  law  since  the  movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitutioii 
was  initiated.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  after  a  spirited  campaign,  a  sreat  and 
decisive  victory  has  been  won  in  the  constitutional  convention  ny  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendment  on  the  school  question : 

''  Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any  reli- 
gions denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taughf  * 

It  is  a  notable  historic  fact  that^  while  President  Grant,  with  best  intent,  called 
upon  the  different  religious  denommations  to  aid  the  Government  in  civilizing  the 
Indians  by  Christianizmg  them,  and  thus  initiated  the  practice  of  sectarian  appro- 
priations by  the  National  Government^  he  also  proposed  by  message  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  similar  to  the  aYI  amendment  advocated  b^  the 
National  League.  This  amendment  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blame  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  14, 1875,  was  approved  by  the  extraor- 
dinary vote  of  180  ayes  to  7  noes,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  28  ayes  to  16  noes — 
lacking  the  requisite  mi^ot ity  of  two-thirds.  Thus,  while  President  Grant  was  the 
author  of  a  policy  which,  however  helpful  for  a  period,  contained  hidden  elements 
of  peril  he  also  initiated  a  movement  which  was  destined  permanently  to  avert  the 
peril  when  it  appeared. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  in  modem  history  is  the  action  taken 
against  sectarian  appropriations,  and  for  essential  separation  of  church  and  state, 

1  This  ameodment  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  Kovember  8, 18M. 
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by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  great  Protestant  denominations,  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  constitnenoy  of  fhlly  thirty 
millions  of  oar  people.  Most  of  these  ohnrohes  were  drawing  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasary.  The  Baptist  Charch,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  has  never  received 
grants  from  the  National  Treasury  to  aid  it  in  its  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  National  League  has  made  the  same  appeals  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  including  the  bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  meeting  of 
the  archbishops,  and  the  papal  legate  Satolli,  as  it  has  made  to  the  other  churches, 
asking  the  withdrawal  of  this  church  from  the  receipt  of  national  fhnds  for  its  sec* 
tarian  work  among  the  Indians ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  favorable  response 
has  been  received  and  no  favorable  action  has  been  taken.  This  church  now  stands 
almost  alone  in  its  relation  of  pensioner  on  the  National  Treasury.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  Congress  will  not  long  venture  to  make  appropriations  from  the  taxes 
of  the  people  to  a  single  church,  as  that  would  constitute  the  direct  union  of  a 
church  with  the  state;  and  on  this  subject  the  American  people  have  convictions 
that  law-makers  will  not  trifle  with. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  churches  beins  called  upon  to  supplement 
and  make  up  the  deficiences  caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  use  of  the  funds  of 
the  Government  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  the  churches  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  separation  based  on  self-respect.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  and  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  many  years,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
an  appropriation  from  national,  state,  county,  or  municipal  treasuries  is  to  stunt 
the  benevolence  of  the  people. 

Let  the  National  Government  make  ample  provision  for  the  industrial  and  oivH 
education  of  the  Indians,  aud  keep  sacred  its  treaties,  and  let  the  churches  otarj 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  them  the  same  as  they  do  to  other  races  of  men,  and  let  each 
honestly  pay  their  own  bills,  and  the  result  must  be  that  the  original  Americans 
will  become  civilized  and  Christianized  Americans,  and  the  Indian  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  Mohonk  Conference,  which  has  so  often  determined 
the  policy  of  governmental  authorities  on  the  Indian  question,  to  put  on  record  its 
belief  that  hereafter  the  churches  should  do  their  own  work  among  the  Indians  at 
their  own  expense,  and  that  the  National  Government  should  no  lonc^er  pay  money 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  support  of  sectarian  contract  schools  f 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Eippinoott,  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
acoordin|f  to  the  rules,  was  referred  to  the  business  committee : 

**  In  view  of  the  fact  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  the  so-called  contract  schools  among  the  Indians :  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  manv  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  country  have, 
in  their  highest  governing  bodies,  taken  a  position  hostile  to  the  receiving  of  public 
money  for  their  own  schools, 

Bwolvedf  That,  in  our  judgment,  no  public  money  ouf^ht  under  any  circumstances 
to  be  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  of  any  grade  which  are  not  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  itself.'^ 

Dr.  Lemuel  Morbr.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  peace  policy  of  General 
Grant.  I  think  it  pertinent  to  the  matter  before  us,  as  well  as  to  the  general  subject, 
to  say  that  in  quite  a  conversation  with  him  after  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States  he  made  a  remark  that  has  been  recalled  a  good  manv  times  during 
these  debates.  He  said :  "  I  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  very  much  in  carrying  out 
this  peace  policy,  but  I  do  expect  to  secure  this — ^that  the  public  mind  shall  be  so 
acquainted  with  new  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  Indians  that  they  will 
never  be  willing  to  go  entirely  back  to  the  old  chaotic  arrangement.''  I  am  sure 
this  conference  is  an  abundant  witness  to  the  foresight  of  his  remark  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  his  sug^gestion.  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  that  denomination  to  which 
Dr.  King  has  so  kindly^eferred  as  never  having  had  its  hands  in  the  public  Treasury 
in  the  matter  of  Indian  education.  We  are  doing  something  among  tne  Indians,  and 
we  are  paying  our  own  bills,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  still  more  when  we  are  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  other  denominations. 

Bishop  Walker,  of  Dakota,  ^as  next  introduced. 

Bishop  Walker.  I  have  had  a  sad  heart  since  I  came  here,  because  I  havethouf^ht 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  Indians.  We  have  talked  so  much  about  making 
them  confera  to  the  white  man's  ways.  I  believe  in  progress.  I  believe  in  doing 
everything  we  can  to  advance  this  people,  in  using  every  means  that  is  kindly  in 
pushing  tnem  forward.  Butn;here  is  such  a  thing  as  being  hard  to  a  people  who 
are  young---peop]e  who  do  not  know  what  this  progress  that  you  are  proposing  for 
them  is.  When  I  heard  this  proposition— that  they  should  be  submitted  to  white 
man's  laws  and  white  man's  courts— I  felt  sad,  because,  if  you  submit  them  to  the 
white  man's  laws  as  they  stand  to-dav,  and  as  the  law  stands  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  you  will  find  that  the  Indian  will  be  ground  to  powder.  You  will  say  that  I 
am  a  retrogressive  man,  and  belong  to  the  old  regime.    I  am  not.    I  want  to  see 
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things  go  forward,  bat  I  want  to  see  that  sympathy,  that  pity,  that  love,  which  th« 
Saviour  of  the  world  brought  down,  shown  toward  this  people.  I  feel  that  we  are 
to  bear  with  them,  and  not  use  hard  measures  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  our 
ways.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  as  much  sympathy  with  these  views  as  I  think  there 
should  be.  I  would  give  them  the  protection  of  the  law ;  bnt  I  would  not  put  them 
whore  they  will  be  burdened  with  three  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  white  man,  who 
is  their  neighbor.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  a  nonresident  is  taxed  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  man  who  is  on  the  soil.  If  an  Indian  becomes  a  nonresident,  I 
do  not  know  what  he  can  do  for  his  protection.-  White  men  woaid  impose  on  him 
burdens ;  and,  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  result,  the  Indian  will  be  a  very  onhappy 
man. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and,  going  up  and  down,  I 
saw  things  that  made  me  sick.  It  was  a  reservation  where  it  was  claimed  thiat 
great  advance  had  been  made.  Twelve  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  had 
taken  up  their  allotments,  almost  to  a  man.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  tiiat  reserva- 
tion— the  agent's  salary^  the  service,  the  farmer,  and  the  like — is  something  like 
$4,500  a  vear.  I  found  eighty  families  who  to-day  have  nothing  at  all  in  their  lodges 
to  eat.  These  were  men  who  had  been  working  during  this  season  and  last.  They 
had  planted  their  wheat,  done  their  best,  but  there  was  no  crop;  and,  as  a  resold 
they  are  starving.  I  went  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  they  have  no  food.  They  are 
children  yet,and  thev  need  to  be  helped  along.  They  can  not  be  thrown  into  the 
water  and  compellea  to  swim.  If  tney  attempt  it,  many  will  sink.  I  came  uiMm 
one  wigwam  where  sixteen  women  were^athered.  Fifteen  of  them  had  been  invited 
by  the  sixteenth  because  she  had  something  to  eat.  I  saw  the  great  pot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  group.  It  had  in  it  a  brown,  ugly  mixture,  and  I  found  it  was  flour,  mixed 
with  water  and  choke  cherries  x>ounded  up,  with  the  pits  left  in  to  ''fill  up."  Yon 
remember  the  storv  of  the  woman  in  Scripture  who  nad  a  little  meal  and  a  little 
cruse  of  oil ;  and  she  baked  a  cake  for  herself  and  child,  that  they  might  eat  it  and 
die.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  condition  of  this  people.  They  told  me  they  did 
not  know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  ft'om ;  and  some  of  these  women  had 
babies  in  their  arms.  I  feel  that  Christian  people  ought  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  help  them.  Wherever  we  know  there  is  suffering,  we  ought  to 
help  it  if  we  can.  I  am  a  missionary  bishop,  and  the  missionary  bishop  is  ffenerallr 
in  the  begging  attitude.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Trinity  College,  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  camjvus  I  saw  the  stattfe  of  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  and  his  right  hand  waa 
uplifted,  as  if  in  benediction.  I  asked  whom  it  represented;  and,  in  answering,  I 
was  told  the  story  of  a  layman  who  saw  the  statue  and  asked^  as  I  had  done,  whom 
it  represented,  and  they  told  him  Bishop  Brownell.  '*  Oh,''  said  he,  **  evidentlv  oot 
a  missionary  bishop.''  **  Why  do  vou  say  so  f "  they  questioned.  ''  Because,"  said  he, 
''  a  missionary  bishop  would  not  have  his  hands  so.  He  would  have  them  both  open 
and  stretched  out."    Again  I  stretch  out  both  of  mine  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

No  collection  was  taken  up,  but  Mr.  Smiley  placed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  left 
it  there  for  free  offerings  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  several  hundred  dollars 
were  given  in  this  way  for  the  starving  Indians  of  whom  Bishop  Walker  liad 
spoken. 

Professor  Paintbr.  This  condition  of  want  may  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
In  one  region  I  passed  through  a  field  of  50  acres,  where  there  would  not  be2  bnshela 
to  the  acre.  It  is  absolute  want  for  both  white  people  and  Indians.  The  whHes 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way,  but  there  must  be  pressure  upon  Congress  for 
immediate  relief  for  these  Indians. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard.  There  are  no  funds  available  without  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.    That  will  not  meet  before  December,  and  the  people  can  not  wait  till  then. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  by  Oen.  C.  H.  Howard : 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard  :  # 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  remark  to  me  the  other  day  calls  to  my  mind  the  very  ei^oy- 
able  meeting  I  had  with  the  Indian  workers  at  Lake  Mohonk  two  years  ago ;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  possibly,  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  meet  again,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  them  to  know  of  our  Indian. 

You  will  remember  that  we  offered,  when  there,  to  educate  one  Indian  free;  that 
is.  give  him  board  and  tuition  the  same  as  would  be  furnished  other  cadets  at  $450. 
The  proposition  was  turned  over  to  a  committee;  but,  as  thev  never  acted  in  the 
matter,  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  responsibilty  of  doing  it  fast  year.  After  some 
little  investigation  and  correspondence  we  accepted  an  Indian  from  the  PayaUnp 
Agency  school  near  Taooma,  by  the  name  of  Archie  Isaac.  His  mother  is  a  fdlT^ 
blooded  Skohomish ;  his  father,  a  half-blooded  Squaxon.  He  is  abont  17  yeaie  of 
age,  and  entered  our  sophomore  class  one  year  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  hose 
off  the  scholarship  prize,  costing  $26.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  that  he  was  highest 
in  the  school  in  attainments,  bnt  the  prise  was  for  best  grade  of  work  done.  His 
•tadiee  were  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  Latin,  Inoluding  leading 
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«Dd  spelling  M  daily  exercises.  His  average  for  the  year  wae  95^;  and,  as  fourteen 
other  cadets  stood  above  90,  we  think  it  nothing  derogatory  to  their  credit  that 
Isaac  came  in  ahead.  He  is  to  remain  here  two  years  longer,  when  he  will  be  ready 
for  the  Latin  scientific  coarse  in  Dartmouth  College.  We  have  seonred  to  him  a 
fonr  years'  scholarship  free  there,  which  also  includes  his  board.  It  is  a  condition 
(which,  of  course,  we  can  not  enforce)  that,  when  through  with  his  studies,  he  is  to 
return  to  his  own  people  either  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  teachw,  including  the  min- 
istry.   He  has  decided  on  the  law. 

We  regard  him  as  a  very  promising  young  man,  quiet,  straightforward  in  every 
respect. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  visit  to  this  year's  conference,  I  remain, 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

fl.  P.  Davidson,  PretidenU 

Northwestern  Military  Academy,  III. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  was  invited  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson,  as  representing  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
indulgiug.in  some  pleasanoies,  went  on  to  say:  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  members  of  this  conference,  yet  it  is  also  matter  of  fact,  that  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Indian  tribes  equals  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  combined.  It  has  been  quietly,  but  most  earnestly,  prose- 
cuted for  years,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  Beginning  at  Point  Barrow,  the 
most  nortnerly  missionary  station  in  the  world,  it  extends  southward  among  our 
American  Indians,  and  reaches  its  southern  limit  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona;  while  eastward  it  embraces  work  done  among  the  tribes  in  the  Catta- 
rauens  RcHervation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tne  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  and  heroism  which  this  work  represents  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  history  of 
Christian  missions  among  the  Indians.  It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  bury 
one's  self,  as  our  Mr.  Stevenson  has  done,  amid  snow  and  ice,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Alaska,  where  communication  from  the  civilized  world  can^only  reach  him 
once  a  year,  and  where,  unaided  save  of  God,  he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  lift- 
ing the  dull  and  sodden  weight  of  heathen  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  light 
and  hope  of  Christian  intelligence.  Further  south  Mr.  Qambell,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Island  Mission,  is  displaying  a  like  heroism.  Some  years  since  this  island  was 
swept  by  famine,  till  all  miHsionary  endeavor  had  to  be  abandoned.  Recently  the 
old  mission  station  was  oft'ered  to  our  board,  provided  we  could  find  a  man  with 
sufficient  courage  to  face  the  hardship  of  the  field.  We  found  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  woman  as  well,  his  noble  wife,,  ready  to  go  into  this  veritable  exile,  that  they 
might  carrv  thither  the  story  of  the  love  of  God. 

They  sailed  for  their  destination,  carrving  their  supply  of  provisions  with  them. 
But  the  whaling  ship  in  which  they  ha<}  taken  passage  refused  to  land  them  at  the 
island,  and  carried  them  and  their  supplies  on  to  Port  Clarence.  They  can  not  have 
their  food  supplies  carried  back  and  delivered  till  many  months  have  passed.  Mean- 
while they  have  determined  to  find  their  wa^  to  the  island,  and  subsist  on  fish  and 
blubber,  and  such  other  diet  as  the  natives  feed  upon.  This  is  the  kind  of  heroism 
in  Indian  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  duplicated  over  and  over  again. 

One  can  not  go  into  detail  in  describing  the  work  being  done  by  our  board  among^ 
the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Minnesota,  in  South  Dakota,  in  Iowa, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  in  all  of  which,  as  a  church,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  lift  the  Indians  into  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  a  Christian  man- 
hood. Through  our  industrial  schools  we  are  educating  our  Indian  boys  and  girls 
in  such  a  varietv  of  handicraft  as  will  stimulate  the  ambition  for  self-support.  We 
are  putting  within  their  reach  the  elements  of  helpful  knowledge;  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  things  else,  we  are  seeking  their  renewal  of  heart,  and  striving  to  bring 
them  into  loyal  relation,  not  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  to  the  Christ  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve. 

The  prostration  of  our  industries  throughout  the  land  during  the  past  year  or 
more  has  resulted  in  diminishing  the  gifts  to  our  boards,  and  we  nave  felt  the  pres- 
sure not  a  little.  Add  to  this  fact  our  relinquishment  of  all  Government  aid  in  snp- 
Sort  of  our  Indian  schools,  a  factor  of  some  $30,000  or  more,  and  you  will  perceive 
liat  the  noble  women  of  our  church  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  support  of 
our  Indian  work,  have  had  occasion  for  serious  thought  and  a  new  consecration  of 
energy.  But  nothing  seems  to  daunt  them,  and  they  have  faced  these  heavier 
responsibilities  with  an  unwearied  zeal  and  with  a  boundless  faith.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  of  our  weakest  schools  have  been  temporarily  closed,  the  attendance  at  Tucson, 
Sisseton,  and  Sitka,  slightly  curtailed;  but  even  these  changes  have  been  compen- 
sated for  by  the  new  emphasis  put  upon  higher  education  in  such  schools  as  those  at 
the  Sisseton  Agency  and  Muskogee,  where  we  are  seeking  to  educate  native  teachers 
for  work  among  their  tribes.  The  school  at  Muskogee,  so  pleasantly  associated  wi^ 
^e  name  and  work  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  has  been  erected  into  an  institution  to 
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be  known  hereafter  as  "  Henry  Kendall  College/'  a  tribnte  to  tbe  memory  of  flie  Rer. 
Dr.  Heuij  Kendall,  long  the  senior  secretaiy  of  onr  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and 
the  gratefnl  remembrance  of  whose  splendid  servioe  the  Presbyterian  Chnr<m  can 
never  ontlive. 

This  conference  may  connt  npon  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  every  aggressive  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  Indian  in  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  in  all  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  a  redeemed  manhood. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON.  The  Baptists  have  1,100  teachers  and  missionaries  at  work,  35  of 
them  in  Indian  servioe.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  boilt 
several  new  churches  and  chapels,  and  are  making  progress  on  all  lines.  They  are 
greatly  interested  in  Oklahoma,  and  have  several  new  missions. 

I  am  also  to  speak  of  onr  Woman's  Indian  Association's  missionary  work.  Several 
of  onr  missions  have  been  transferred.  The  one  among  the  Pie^ans  of  Montana, 
with  its  160  acres  of  land,  its  new  missionaiy  cottaj^  and  chapel,  and  aU  the  far- 
nishings,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  New  York.  li 
cost  over  $4,000.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  our  association  thus  to  do  pioneer 
work  and  establish  missions  in  otherwise  unprovided  Indian  tribes,  and  we  think 
the  plan  a  generous  one.  .  Our  only  motive  in  this  department  of  labor  is  to  establish 
a  good  mission  in  every  destitute  tribe,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  great 
denominational  societies.  The  new  mission  of  our  Massachusetts  auzilia^  has  been 
reported  by  Miss  Dewey,  secretary  of  that  society.  There  are  other  officers  from 
our  different  State  associations  here.  The  Spokanes  of  Washington  have  lonsf 
pleaded  for  a  school  and  mission,  and  our  Rhode  Island  association  has  Just  opened 
one  among  them.  We  have,  in  this  conference,  heard  the  cry  of  the  lit^ally  starv- 
ing, and  it  is  agonizing  to  see  starvation  in  the  midst  of  shiploads  of  bread.  Bat 
Indians  are  also  starving  spiritually,  and  in  the  midst  of  60,000,000  ChristiaDB. 
Every  tribe  of  Indians  should  have  a  good  mission  before  the  year  1900  strikes,  and 
we  are  trying  to  help  find  supplies  for  this  work.  Our  Seminole  mission  in  Florida 
was  given,  as  planned,  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  southern  Florida  last  Christmas. 
Our  State  missions  are  all  prospering^  and  our  day  school  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  has 
become  a  boarding  school,  with  80  pupils. 

As  to  work,  we  have  always  believed  that  the  Indian  should  finally  be  left  to 
''sink  or  swim,"  and  we  recognize  that  the  day  is  near  when  he  must  try  this;  but 
the  rooks  of  needless  difficulties  should  not  be  dropped  upon  him  as  he  struggles 
with  the  waves.  We  believe  he  should  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  too  much  paternalism.  We  do  believe  in  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott  regarding  courts  and  laws,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
finish  the  needed  work  not  otherwise  provided  for.  One  speaker  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  police  Alaska.  We  think  that  Congress  should  be  policed,  morally.  It  is 
necessa^  to  do  that,  and  Christian  voters  can  do  it.  The  Mohonk  Conference  can 
do  it.  Voters  must  look  after  good  agents,  for  good  agents  are  the  vital  interest. 
Voters  can  demand  the  nomination  of  such  agents  as  the  Christian  public  reqniies. 
Mohonk  can  do  a  vast  deal  for  this,  for  it  touches  the  leading  Christian  editors  and 
others  who  could  accomplish  this.  One  name  illustrates  the  vast  moral  power 
which  such  a  body  as  this  could  use :  it  is  Parkhnrst  I  Eight  or  ten  years  uionid 
finish  this  Indian  work.  Why  drag  it  over  thir^  f  It  is  tine  that  the  Indian  needs 
work,  orders  for  work,  and  markets  for  his  worn ;  and  he  needs  education.  But  it 
is  **  the  man  inside  the  Indian,"  as  Dr.  Rider  said,  who  needs  the  most  and  best, 
and  that  is  moral  and  spiritual  help.  With  this  he  can  bear  all  the  new  dangers  of 
his  new  libertv  and  citizenship ;  and  with  this  he  wiU  succeed,  for  "  to  know  God 
is  eternal  life,''  and  eternal  lif^  begins  now  and  here. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  work  of  the  Methodists, 

Mrs.  Fisk.  Yon  will  remember  that  last  fall  the  Methodist  Church  seemed  to  be 
under  a  ban. of  censure  because  of  the  suspension  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
work  in  Unalaska,  and  I  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  things.  In 
less  than  a  month  after  that  time  the  Methodist  women  honored  me  with  the  presi- 
dency of  their  society,  and  my  first  duty  was  to  go  to  Minneapolis  to  confer  with 
the  board  of  bishops,  asking  their  permission  to  go  on  with  the  Unalaska  School. 
I  there  learned  that  the  cause  of  suspension  was  because  of  the  opinion  that  we  had 
never  had  permission  to  enter  npon  the  work.  We  carry  on  our  work  in  harmony 
with  onr  general  missionary  committee.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  had,  however,  found 
a  letter,  written  ten  years  ago,  authorizing  the  women  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  to  enter  on  this  work,  and  my  own  ffood  husband,  whose  voice  has  so  often 
been  heard  here,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  letter  was  read,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  by  the  bishop,  who  had  objected  to  reopening  the  school.  A 
rising  vote  was  taken,  and  general  consent  was  given  for  the  women  to  again 
take  up  the  schooL  We  now  have  the  school  under  our  care.  Government  supplies 
the  sohoolhouse  and  we  support  the  children.  The  women  of  the  Methodist  Church 
ue  doing  a  magnificent  work,  and  so  are  the  women  of  other  denominations.    As  I 
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was  sittiiig  here  a  few  moments  since  I  oonnted  women  firom  seven  different  denom- 
inations, and  I  wondered  to  whioh  one  I  belonged,  because  I  am  in  fiill  sympathy 
witii  each. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  missionary  from  whioh  I  wish  to  read  an  extract. 
It  commends  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tnok,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Unalaska 
School.  From  that  school  have  gone  oot  two  of  onr  girls  who  have  married,  and  who 
now  have,  I  am  told  by  missionariesi  the  only  respectable  homes  within  uiat  com- 
munity, outside  of  the  school: 

Unalaska,  June  iSO,  1894, 

Dbar  Madam  :  I  have  been  in  Unalaska  for  several  days,  and  have  spent  my  time 
at  your  school.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear  the  impression  of  a 
stranger  concerning  it. 

I  am  just  on  the  way  up  the  Yukon  to  begin  jast  such  a  school  under  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Chapman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard;  and  so 
I  have  been  especially  interested  in  it  myself,  and  have  taken  pains  to  learn  all  the 
details  of  the  work.  And  it  p^ves  me  new  courage  to  see  what  wonderful  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  patient,  faithfal  work  in  Christian  faith.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuck,  under  the  great  disadvantages  of  crowded  quarters,  and,  I  should  judge,  lim- 
ited means,  very  great  opposition,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  terri- 
ble immorality  of  the  natives,  and  so  many  incoming  sailors— how  they  have  stood 
their  ground  and  accomplished  the  results  they  have  is  wonderful. 

I  was  there  twelve  hours  yesterday,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  before,  as  well  as 
of  Sunday,  and  saw  the  girls  at  work,  at  play,  at  meals,  in  school,  and  at  worship. 
A  happier,  more  contented,  more  harmonious  set  I  never  saw.  There  was  no  quarel- 
ing  anywhere,  and  each  did  her  own  share  of  work,  like  a  hive  of  busy  bees.  They 
laugh  and  play  and  sing  and  bustle  about,  bright  and  happy  and  natural,  and  yet  as 
orderly  as  one  would  find  anywhere. 

The  discipline  is  excellent  without  depressing  them,  and  if  the  babel  of  voices 
gets  too  hign,  a  tap  of  the  bell  or  a  word  is  sufficient  to  bring  quiet.  They  stand 
well  in  reading  with  girls  in  any  public  schools  anywhere,  ana  write  well :  and  yet 
these  girls  were  wild  untaught  Indians,  or  half-breeds,  speaking  only  tlieir  own 
language,  and  dirty  beyond  conception,  and  unused  to  any  civilized  habits.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  neat  rooms,  clean  floors,  wash  hanging  on  the  line,  ironed  aprons 
and  dresses,  nicely  made  beds,  dresses  they  themselves  had  made — all  the  work  of 
these  girls,  even  the  tiny  ones  taking  part  as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and  the  lunch  and 
dinners,  with  excellent  bread,  was  entirely  their  own  doing,  etc. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  of  Mrs.  Tuck's  work,  and  I  wish  she  could  have  many  inter- 
ested in  it  as  well.  It  is  saving  these  girls  from  a  most  horrible  degradation,  such 
as  one  shudders  even  to  know  of;  and  every  Christian  woman  who  values  her  sacred 
womanhood  ought  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  any,  even  a  small  part,  in  helping  to 
keep  them  out  of  it,  and  to  save  them  not  only  to  do  their  work  in  the  world  and 
make  it  so  much  the  better,  but  for  eternal  life. 

I  remain,  yours,  sincerely.  Bertha  W.  Sabins. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Teller. 

Mrs.  Myra  Frye,  of  Maine,  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Friends. 

Mrs.  Myra  Fryr.  Our  work  is  largely  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  northeast 
comer,  among  the  eight  remnants  of  tribes.  We  have  also  two  missions  in  the 
CheroKee  country  and  a  large  boarding  school  among  the  Osages.  Among  the 
wilder  tribes  in  Oklahoma  we  have  three  missions.  The  most  of  the  missions  are 
doing  very  well.  In  1887  I  visited  the  Modocs.  One  of  the  fighters  in  that  war, 
Steamboat  Frank,  had  been  converted,  and  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible.  He  afterwards  came  to  Maine,  and  I  had  a  little  care  of  him  during  his  last 
years  of  failing  health,  for  he  was  in  consumption  when  he  reached  us.  He  spent 
his  last  three  weeks  in  my  home,  and  I  was  never  in  the  presence  of  a  more  gentle- 
manly person.  He  was  a  thorough  Christian,  and  I  have  said  in  my  heart  again 
and  a^ain  how  much  Christ  can  do  for  anyone  who  believes  In  him.  If  we  want  to 
give  civilization  to  the  Indians,  we  must  give  them  the  power  that  makes  us  to  be 
civilized,  and  helps  us  to  stand.  If  we  build  on  the  right  foundation,  we  shall  save 
our  Indians.    It  is  a  g^rand  work. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  BuUard,  of  Boston,  was  asked  to  report  for  the  work  that  Unitarians 
are  doing  amon^  the  Indians.  She  was  introduced  not  only  as  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  but  as  the  sister  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mrs.  BuLLARD.  Tour  introduction,  Mr.  President,  is  in  all  ways  the  kindest  that 
you  oould  possibly  give  me.  I  speak  here  of  a  contract  school  which  will  be  obliged  to 
remain  a  contract  school  durine  the  present  business  depression,  (hir  smaller 
ohnrcheshave  reduced  their  sifts  this  year,  and  our  larger  churches  have  not  increased 
their  contributions.  Should  we  reject  Government  aid,  our  instruction  must  suffer. 
Our  contract  obliged  us  to  frimish  teaching  in  carpentry,  farming,  blaoksmithiugi 
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waslmig,  oooking,  and  other  hoasework,  besides  the  school  instraotion;  and,  when 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  kindergartner,  we  have  her  assistanoe  with  the  yonoffer 
children.  All  of  these  departments  require  a  large  force  of  teachers.  Our  school  is 
administered  in  the  nsnal  way.  It  has  bat  one  peculiarity  worl&  mentioning.  We 
hare,  from  the  beginning;  required  that  all  our  teachers  and  all  the  persons  employed 
in  our  various  departments  snail  sit  at  table  with  our  Indian  child^n,  and  that  each 
one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  and  table  manners  of  a  certain  number  of 
children.  Many  visitors  have  commended  this  arrangement,  and  have  thought  tliat 
it  brought  our  children  forward  in  the  social  life  which  we  desire  for  them  faster 
than  any  ol^er  system.  Others  have  thought  that  it  was  too  great  a  demand  upon 
our  teachers.  Our  children  are  like  so  many  other  Indian  pupilSy  affiBctionate»  intel- 
ligent, and  docile.  They  win  the  love  of  all  their  teachers.  General  MarshiUl,  who. 
I  am  sure,  is  not  forgotten  in  this  conference,  had  much  to  do  with  the  foondinff  and 
carrying  on  of  this  schooL  He  visited  it,  and  was  much  charmed  with  these  little 
Crow  children. 

There  is  much  objection  to  the  contract  schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sec- 
tarian. In  this  school  we  are  not  trying  to  make  the  children  Unitarians.  We  are 
trying  to  rescue  them  from  the  surrounding  degradation  which  I  could  not  exa^ra^- 
a£d  to  you.  We  teach  them  their  little  morning  and  evening  hymns.  We  teach  tSum 
to  pray^  and  we  give  them  their  Sunday  lessons  such  as  you  give  to  your  childrm 
in  your  own  homes.    What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  them  Christians. 

Acyoumed  at  1.15  p.  m. 

MISS  COENSUUS  A8  A  ITURflE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the.president  of  the  Conneotiont  Indian 
Association  is  the  one  referred  to  on  page  — : 

'*  I  wish  that  anyone  who  still  believes  that  the  *  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian' 
could  have  been  here  the  last  nine  weeks  and  seen  your  dear  Miss  C.  by  the  bedside 
of  my  suffering  sister.  She  has  lain  at  the  point  of  death  with  heart  disease;  and 
such  loving,  faithful,  intelligent  care  as  this  Indian  girl  has  given  I  have  never 
equaled.    She  has  endeared  herself  to  all  our  hearts,  and  I  onen  tell  her  that  I 


every  Indian  girl  in  the  West  could  become  a  trained  nurse.    And  with  such  '  object 
lessons '  in  our  homes  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved.    Words  fail  me  'when  I 


attempt  to  tell  what  Miss  C.  has  been  to  us  all.    Clear -headed^  equal  to  every 

gency,  keen-eyed,  a  true  Christian,  scorning  all  deceit,  knowing  no  fatigue  till  all 
uty  is  done — this  is  what  she  is — ^no !  I  can  not  tell  all  she  is.  I  wanted  to  write 
this  to  you  who  bear  this  race  so  upon  ^our  heart,  and  hereafter  I  trust  I  may,  ia 
fiome  small  way,  help  on  a  cause  which  will  ever  be  first  in  my  heart  and  prayoiB." 


SIXTH  SESSION. 

Fridat  Night,  Oetoher  It. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  o'clock. 

President  Gates.  We  have  never  held  a  conference  where  tiiere  has  been  so  lew 
teachers  with  us  from  the  Indian  schools.  The  teachers'  institutes  in  the  West  have 
brought  the  teachers  together  at  points  nearer  the  field,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  few  have  found  their  way  to  this  conference.  Many  of  us,  however,  will 
always  remember  with  delight  the  appearance  here  of  such  workers  as  Dr.  Kiggs 
and  his  'wife,  and  Miss  Robertson,  and  others.  A  letter  has  come  from  Miss  Robert- 
eon  to  Miss  Dawes,  in  which  she  sends  greeting.  All  those  who  would  like  to  have 
Miss  Dawes  convey  to  Miss  Robertson  our  greetings  in  return  will  say  "  aye." 

A  chorus  of  **  ayes ''  was  the  response. 

President  Gates.  Let  us  j^  forget  these  teachers.  Here  is  a  side  light  on  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing^The  Indian  women  of  South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Hare,  last  year  contributed  $2,000  to  missions.  That  does  not  look  as  though 
we  were  contributing  too  much. 

We  can  not  always  pause  to  take  note  of  those  who  have  worked  with  us  andpassed 
on  to  the  larger  freedom  and  richer  life  beyond  the  river.  If  we  were  to  speak  espe- 
cially of  eaou  of  our  Mends  who  pass  away,  we  should  perhaps  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  past,  and  at  these  meetings  our  hearts  would  be  too  grievously  saddened 
by  thoughts  of  our  loss.    Yet,  when  one  connected  with  so  many  reforms 


Elbert  B.  Monroe,  president  or  the  trustees  of  the  great  school  at  JSampton,  inter 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  chairman  of  tht 


ested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  chairman  of  the 

ntive  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Tn<iiiMi  Commissioneie — one  wltf 
made  it  evident  that  he  held  his  powers  and  wealth  in  trust  for  service,  one  all  whets 
interests  were  shared  by  the  wife  whose  life  blended  with  his  in  a  perfect  dual  life, 
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unified  by  entire  devotion  to  nnBelflsh  eery  ice  of  others — when  snoh  a  one  passes  away 
we  most  pause  to  recall  his  example  with  love  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  our  loss.  Mr. 
Monroe  has  passed  away  from  ns  since  onr  last  meeting,  and  we  can  not  forbear  a 
word  of  loving  tribute.  There  are  other  names  that  come  to  us  in  memory,  names  of 
friends  often  with  us  at  these  conferences,  tried  friends  of  the  Indians— Mr.  fiarstow, 
of  Providence,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  once  its  chairman, 
long  and  honorably  identified  with  the  best  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  ana 
olJiers  to  whom  I  may  not  now  refer.  Time  presses,  and  we  have  still  work  to  do, 
such  work  as  they  would  bid  us  turn  to  rather  than  dwell  too  regretfully  upon  their 
memory. 

And  nrst  let  me  introduce  to  you  President  MagiU,  formerly  of  Swarthmore  College. 

President  Maoill.  I  have  looked  back,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here,  over  the  ten 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  appeared  in  these  conferences.  I  remember  how 
with  bated  breath  we  dared  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  the  violation  of 
an  Indian  treaty.  I  remember  how  some  of  us  were  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  up  these  little  nations  inside  of  this  great  nation.  A  little  later  we  listened 
to  Senator  Dawes's  eloquent  statement,  that  has  now  passed  into  a  law;  and,  now 
that  I  come  back  here  after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  years,  what  do  I  findt  I 
hear  propositions  to  sweep  away  the  entire  reservation  system.  I  hear  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  uplifting  the  Indians,  discussions  maintained  in  the  best  of  spirit  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  We  have  here  represented  nearly  all  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations of  this  country ;  and,  while  they  differ  in  detail,  in  minutia,  they  are  so 
alike  in  spirit  that  the  wife  of  our  lamented  president  of  this  conference  says  that, 
though  she  can  count  seven  denominations  here  represented,  she  is  so  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  she  hardly  knows  to  which  she  belongs.  That  is  the  right  spirit.  We 
all  agree  on  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  We  all  agree  on  those  points  which  bear 
on  daily  life  and  conduct,  which  are  the  fundamental  essentials,  after  all.  So  this 
body,  mffering  in  details,  agrees  in  the  main  prinoiples.  The  object  of  us  all  is  to 
lift  up  the  Indian  to  the  high  level  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  We 
differ  onlv  as  to  methods.  I  represent  one  branch  of  Friends,  sometimes  called  the 
Hicksite  branch.  I  wish  we  could  point  to  a  better  record  of  what  we  have  done. 
Feeling  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  I  was  asked  this  summer  to 
present  to  our  general  biennial  conference  the  present  duty  of  Friends  toward  the 
Indian  race.  I  tried  there  to  emnhasize  two  points ;  one  was  that,  disregarding  all 
religious  affiliations,  we  should  do  what  we  could  toward  securing  the  right  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  Indian,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  way  to  do  this  so  effectually 
as  by  Joining  the  National  Indian  Rights  Association,  of  which  Herbert  Welsh,  the 
honored  secretary,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Garrett,  are  here  present  with  ns,  actively 
engaged  in  this  conference. 

But  what  can  we  do  in  our  own  body  t  I  said  that  we  ought  bv  all  means  to  estab- 
liBh  a  boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  to  teach  them  not  only  letters  but  Indus- 
tries,  and  to  give  them  moral  and  religious  training;  that  we  should  present  to  the 
Indian  our  beautiful  and  simple  system  of  religion.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  it 
bears  on  all  the  points  of  his  daily  life  and  conduct  and  on  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter. But  I  am  here  not  to  give  instruction  but  to  get  inspiration,  and  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  in  the  sessions  of  this  conference  and  in  private  conversation 
with  the  dmerent  members.  I  have  since  coming  here  changed  mv  mind  as  to  what 
our  Indian  school  should  be  and  where  it  should  be  established.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  the  place  of  all  others  was  among  the  Navajoes,  where  there  are  3,000  children, 
with  190  m  school.  I  believed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  start  there ;  I  have  heard  that 
course  suggested.  Since  I  have  come  here  I  have  gradually  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  now  believe  that  the  sweeping  away  of  the  entire  reservation  system  is  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  we  should  exercise  all«ur  influence  to  educate  and  direct  the  Indian 
away  from  the  reservation  and  to  lift  him  up  and  prepare  him  for  citizenship,  and 
not  send  him  back  as  a  missionary  unless  he  is  moved  to  go.  By  all  means,  then,  let 
him  go,  if  he  is  led  to  that  work ;  but  let  him  go  wherever  he  will,  just  as  other  citi- 
zens do.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  our  school 
somewhere  in  the  East,  and  not  in  the  West;  or,  if  in  the  West,  then  not  on  a  reser* 
vation,  but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.  While  I  believe  that 
great  good  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  other  fields,  I  believe  that  now  we  should 
turn  our  attention  especially  to  a  school  or  schools  established  off  the  reservations. 

Dr.  Stribby.  A  year  ago  I  laid  before  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  murder  of 
our  missionary  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
thing  stands  to-day,  and,  because  some  persons  are  here  this  year  who  were  not  here 
last  year.  I  will  briefiy  recount  what  went  before.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  Sitka.  It  is  the  most  western  point  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  point  was  this  little  village  of  about  500  Eskimos.  We  had  a  mission  there  two 
years  ago,  consisting  of  two  men  and  their  wives.  Very  soon  the  Government  asked 
us  If  we  could  not  allow  one  of  these  men  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  reindeer  herd 
was  to  be  established,  at  Port  Clarence;  and  we  consented.    The  school  had  grown 
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wonderfully.  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  were  left  there  alone  after  the  departoi* 
of  the  other  missionary  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  threatened  with  danger,  but 
was  not  willing  to  leave.  On  the  midnight  of  the  17th  of  August  a  rap  was  heard 
at  bis  door;  and  supposing  that  someone  had  come  to  him  for  medicine,  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  door.  There  came  a  shot,  and  he  fell,  and  never  spoke  again.  His  poor 
wife  had  to  spend  from  midnight  to  daylight  in  the  horror  of  that  situation,  with 
darkness  ^  around^  not  knowing  what  moment  a  crash  might  come.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  lifted  her  window  and  oaUed  for  help.  The  people  came;  and  the  men  said 
that  they  would  do  all  that  they  could.  Thev  caught  two  of  the  three  men  engaged 
iA  the  murder,  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  United  States  flag,  and  shot  them  on 
the  spot.  The  third  man,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  escaped.'  Captain 
Healey,  of  the  Bear,  came  along  pretty  soon  aner,  and  found  no  signal  out.  No  one 
came  to  the  shore  to  meet  him.  He  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  Mr. 
Thornton  lying  dead,  and  a  note  from  Mrs.  Thornton  saying  that  she  was  gone  to 
Mr.  Lopp's.  He  went  there,  and  brought  her  back  to  look  alter  her  things,  and  then 
took  her  to  San  Francisco.  She  is  now  a  woman  sad  at  heart,  broken  in  health  and 
spirits. 

Now,  what  haa  been  the  result  f  We  asked  Mr.  Loup  If  he  would  not  return  again 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  reestablish  the  school.  He  consented  to  do  so.  He 
returned;  and  what  did  he  findt  He  found  the  building  and  the  supplies  and  all  as 
safe  as  they  were  the  day  Mrs.  Thornton  locked  up  and  went  away.  He  found  thai 
the  leader  of  the  murderers  had  come  back,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  people; 
and  his  own  uncle  said  to  him :  ^' Which  wav  will  you  diet  Shall  it  be  by  shooting 
or  hanging  f  He  chose  to  be  shot.  He  led  him  to  the  grave,  and  told  him  to 
bow  his  head:  and  the  undle  shot  him.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  are  there,  openine 
the  school  under  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  as  safe  as  here;  and  l^e  sciiool  wifi 
go  on.    The  deplorable  thins  is  that  we  have  not  money  to  send  teachers. 

I  know  that  this  matter  ofthe  reindeer  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Eskimo. 
The  whales  and  the  seals  and  the  walrus  have  been  killed  off.  There  was  one  time 
when  there  were  seven  hundred  vessels  that  used  to  go  into  those  waters.  Now  there 
are  only  about  fifty,  and  there  are  ver^  few  animals  left  to  kill.  If  they  can  have 
the  reindeer,  it  will  afford  meat  and  milk  and  skins  for  clothing  and  beds  and  boats. 
The  boats  will  be  sewed  with  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer.  Tney  will  furnish  also 
the  best  means  of  transportation  that  that  region  affords.  The  herd  at  Port  Clar- 
ence has  passed  the  winter,  which  was  one  of  unusual  suffering;  and  there  are  now 
one  hundred  and  fiffcv  fawns.  Mr.  Lopp  has  taken  his,  and  planted  them  thenf,  so 
that,  with  the  school  established  in  safety,  and  with  the  reindeer,  we  expeot  a  pros- 
perous time. 

President  Gates.  Qeneral  Whittlesey  has  received  a  proof  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Whittlesey 
suggests  that  he  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  essential  points  in  that  report. 

General  WHrrTUCSEV.  The  following  are  the  facts  I  wish  to  caU  attention  to: 


Current  expenses  for  1894 $7,396,243. 

Current  expenses  for  1895 6,733,003.18 

Difference  in  favor  of  1896 663,240.64 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMBirr. 

"The  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pupils,  and  the  average 
attendance  17,096,  being  a  little  over  79  per  cent  of  the  enrollment." 


SCHOOL  APPROPBIATIONS. 


''As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report^y  estimate  for  school  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  |83,897  than  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 


progress.'  Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  below  the  esti- 
mate. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  school  service  just  so  £ar 
as  the  appropriation  will  allow. 

**  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of '  absorbing'  our  small  Indian  population  into  our 
school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil  polity,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every 
effort  made,  by  pressure  and  persuasion,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils 
at  public  schools. 

*'Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  school  officials  to  cooperate  with  this  office  in  putting  Indian  youth  into 
public  schools;  and  the  matter  will  be  pushed  vigorously  during  the  coming  sohool 
year 
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<<  Amonnttt  set  apart  for  education  of  Indiana  in  sohools  under  private  control  for 
the  fiscal  year  1895: 

Roman  CathoUo $359,215 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

Martinsburg,  Pa 

Alaska  Training  School 

Episcopal 7,020 

Friends 10,020 

Mennonite -• 8,750 

Hiddletown,  Cal 

Unitarian 5,400 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis 16,120 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  U.  Daggett , 

Miss  Howard 3,000 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln  Institution * 20,040 

Appropriation  for  Hampton  Institute 33,400 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association 4,320 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich 600 

Total 461,885 

Last  year,  $537,600;  20  per  cent  reduction  from  last  year. 

''Annual  appropriations  made  by  Government  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools:" 


Year. 


18M. 
1895. 


Amount. 


12,243,497 
2,060.686 


Percent 
tnorease. 


18.6 
>8.87 


>Deor«aM. 

The  next  subject  in  order  was  "How  to  secure  good  agents.''  The  first  speaker 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Welrh.  I  think  we  all  admit  the  great  need  of  a  good  Indian  agent.  One  of 
the  most  important  topics,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  that  has  forced  itself  upon  me  bv 
observation,  is  this  that  we  are  about  to  consider,  ''How  to  secure  good  agents.'' 
For  a  time,  at  least,  the  Indian  agent  must  continue  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian^roblem.  At  the  agencv  at  Pine  Ridge  and  at  Rosebud,  respec- 
tively, you  find  5,000  to  6,000  Indians  under  the  care  of  an  argent.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  a  community  comparatively  little  advanced  in  civilization  much  will  depend 
upon  the  character,  upon  the  efficiency,  and  upon  the  manly  qualifications  of  tide 
agent.  For  example,  at  Rosebud,  under  a  poor  agent  such  as  was  appointed  some 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  that  reservation,  nothing  was  accomplished. 
The  Inoians  lived  herded  together,  camped  in  the  central  pan  of  the  reservation, 
Bpendincr  their  time  in  idleness,  feasting,  and  dancing.  Under  the  agent  who  suc- 
ceeded the  incumbent  referred  to— an  earnest,  reliable,  Christian  man — an  immense 
advance  was  made  in  getting  Indians  to  move  out  upon  farming  land.  Everything 
moved  forward.  Under  the  operation  of  the  spoils  system.  Major  Wright,  in  the 
middle  of  his  excellent  work,  was  removed;  and  under  the  first  Democratic  Admin- 
istration a  very  inferior  man  was  put  in  his  place.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  office,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the  people,  was  surrounded 
by  inefficient  a^ncy  employees,  and  the  work  on  Indian  civilization  went  back- 
ward. Under  his  successor,  youug  Mr.  Wright,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  great 
force,  and  vigor,  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  this  field* 
Enough  by  way  of  illustration.    No,  I  will  take  one  more  illustration. 

At  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  where  one  man.  Major  McLaughlin,  has  been 
at  work  for  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  among  the  Indians.  At 
Pine  Ridge,  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  two  inelHcient  agents— one 
appointed  under  a  Democratic,  the  other  under  a  Republican,  Administration — the 
latter  fled  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1890,  and  called  upon  the  military  for 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  outbreak  was  produced  through  Just  such  inefficiency 
and  cowardice,  whereas  at  Standing  Rock,  where  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  took 
place,  the  outbreak  was  controlled  oy  the  Indians  themselves.  If  we  nave  a  good 
man  in  one  of  these  positions,  be  has  great  power  for  good  in  this  transition  period, 
li  we  have  a  poor  man,  it  is  a  great  loss.  Under  the  partisan  system,  even  if  we 
replace  a  good  man  by  a  good  man,  there  is  loss;  for  it  takes  some  time  to  aoqairt 
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ezperienoe.  The  present  sitnation  is  critical;  and  calls  for  prompt  and  discreet 
action  on  the  part  of  all  Mends  of  the  Indian. 

President  Cleveland  expressed  his  intention  of  making  United  States  Army  officers 
Indian  agents,  although  this  policy  had  lon£[  been  practiced  in  a  modified  form.  I 
know  that  the  friends  of  the  Indians  are  divided  on  the  expediency  ot  this  measure. 
Bat  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  oaset  If  we  coald  have  oivU-servioe  reform 
carried  out  at  once  in  the  appointment  of  agents,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discnsa 
this  question;  but  we  all  know  what  the  facts  are.  If  we  can  have  men  of  hif;h 
character,  of  proved  ability  and  experience,  we  are  sure  of  successful  results.  We 
have  had  some  such  men  selected  from  the  Army  as  Indian  agents.  Mr.  James  told 
us  that  out  of  four  military  men  as  agents,  whom  we  met  personally,  three  were  doing' 
fine  work. 

I  could  mention  others — such  men  as  Captain  Bnllis,  Capt.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  Captaio 
Beck,  Lieutenant  Plummer,  and  Captain  Schwan,  and  many  others — par  exeellenoe. 
Captain  Pratt.  My  belief  is  simplv  this,  that,  until  we  can  get  the  ciril-serriee 
reform  idea  carried  out  practicallv  in  Indian  affairs,  it  is  better  to  step  as  fax  out- 
side of  the  partisan  plan  as  possible  by  secnrinff  from  the  Army  educated  gentlemoD 
whose  record  gives  everv  assurance  that  they  wQl  make  good  agents.  As  soon  as  the 
large  number  of  Republican  agents  who  were  put  in  had  been  turned  out  to  make 
way  for  this  new  policy,  a  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration — » 
change  hard  to  account  for.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  protested  against  the 
removal  of  good  civilian  agents,  even  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  good  military 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  all  good  agents  should  be  retained.  Our  views  most 
be  made  clear  on  that  point,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  any  worthy  civilian  put 
out  to  make  room  for  an  army  officer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  to  be 
a  change,  and  that  army  officers  are  to  be  removed  and  civilians  put  in  their  places. 
What  does  that  meant  It  would  seem  to  indicate  a  return  to  si>oils  appointments. 
I  would  therefore  make  this  plea,  that  this  conference  should  express  to  the  Adminis- 
tration  the  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  of  emploving  arxny  officers  as  Indian  asents 
shall  not  be  abandoned  at  present,  tiiiat  no  military  officer  who  has  proved  his 
efficiency  shall  be  removed,  and  that  no  other  policy  shall  be  adopted  until  the  poliey 
of  civil-service  reform  shall  be  bronsht  into  the  field.  Then  it  matters  not  whether 
we  have  army  officers  or  civilians.    Is  it  not  wise  to  make  snoh  a  request  as  thatf 

Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  introduced. 

Professor  Mouse.  I  have  learned,  as  a  teacher,  that  the  thing  which  does  most  to 
educate  is  an  ideal.  The  moment  we  reach  Mohonk  and  come  into  the  presence  of 
our  host,  and  look  out  noon  this  beautiful  region  where  he  has  realised  himself,  we 
come  under  the  power  oi  an  ideal  of  character  that  does  us  good,  that  makes  ns  wish 
to  be  better,  ana  puts  us  into  a  friendly  feeling  toward  all  that  is  good.  It  gives 
one  a  desire  to  help  all  that  is  good.  In  that  way  I  account  for  the  beginning^  of  the 
emotions  which  one  feels  here.  As  we  go  on  with  the  conference,  I  am  conscious  of 
another  resnlt,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value.  My  work  is  to  teach  history — ^Ameri* 
can  history ;  and,  in  my  efforts  to  do  that,  the  thing  I  chiefly  care  for  is  not  that  the 
youD^  men  who  come  under  my  charge  shall  know  when  battles  occurred  and  why 
certain  movements  took  place,  but  that,  when  the  work  is  done,  they  sh^  go  forth 
into  the  world  better  citizens  for  having  studied  these  things.  When  I  come  here, 
I  come  under  influences  that  tend  to  make  me  a  better  citizen  and  help  me  to  give 
to  others  the  same  inspiration.  Here  we  have  a  large  public  question  dealt  with  in 
a  large  wise  way.  As  we  listen  to  the  different  speakers  and  near  the  views  of  one 
and  another,  each  speaking  f^om  a  different  standpoint,  each  supplementing  and 
correcting  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  the  true  view  must  appear;  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  method  that  prepares  for  citizenship  better  than  almost  any 
instrnction  that  is  given  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  else  is  attained, 
the  most  valuable  result  is  that  we  all  go  away  better  American  citizens  as  well  as 
better  and  wiser  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Rev.  Alexander  Prondflt,  of  Baltimore,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  PROUDFIT.  I  would  not  accept  an  invitation  to  speak  even  for  fiye  minutes 
were  it  not  that  I  have  felt  that  one  or  two  things  ou^ht  to  be  called  attention  to 
before  we  separate.  I  stand  here  as  a  hereditary  friend  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the 
earliest  recollections  I  have  is  of  an  Indian  woman  who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
always  came  round  on  her  way  to  the  South  for  the  winter.  She  used  to  find  shelter 
in  my  father's  house,  and  therefore  my  interest  in  the  Indian  dates  a  great  way  back. 

I  want  now  to  make  two  points.  I  will  illustrate  the  first  by  a  story.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  pushing  the  Indian  westward  began,  a  commissioner 
went  to  a  certain  tribe  and  said  the  uovemmcnt  had  sent  him  to  confer  with  them 
about  moving  westward.  ''Let  us  sit  down  on  this  log,''  said  the  chief,  "and  talk 
it  over.''  Presently  the  chief  moved  up  against  the  commissioner,  and  said,  "Move 
on."  They  talked  a  little  more  about  it,  and  then  said  the  chie^  ''Move  on,''  again. 
And  so  he  kept  moving  him  on,  until  the  commissioner  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  log.    "Move  on,"  said  the  chief.    "I  can  not,"  said  the  oommissioner,  "I  am  at 
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the  end  of  the  log.''  "Well,"  said  the  chief,  "you  oome  to  ub  Indians,  and  jon  say 
'move  on/  and  'move  on/  and  'move  on/  nntil  we  have  come  to  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side.''  I  fear,  from  the  tone  of  some  remarks  which  I  have  heard  within  the 
last  two  days,  that  some  of  ns  have  come  into  the  attitnde  of  forgetting  that  they 
haTC  riffhts,  too.  Let  ns  remember  that  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  here,  even 
thongh  they  may  have  seemed  to  be  only  cnmberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  providence 
of  God  we  mnst  deal  with  them  righteonsly.  William  Penn  set  an  example  that 
should  be  followed;  he  never  had  any  double  with  the  Indians.  Let  ns  not  ignore 
their  inherent  righto. 

Another  point,  and  I  am  thankful  to  Mrs.  Bnllard  for  raising  it,  for  we  need  to 
consider  it.  (General  Whittlesey  gave  ns  some  statistics.  They  are  not  always  dry 
bones  to  me.  I  like  to  hear  ngnres.  Some  one  spoke  abont  the  denominations 
having  their  hands  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  i  deny  it;  that  is  a  false  imputa- 
tion. Many  of  these  denominational  schools  have  received  some  Government  aid  in 
the  past.  Where  would  these  denominational  schools  have  been  if  they  had  not 
received  some  Government  aid  t  But  we  have  never  had  our  hands  in  the  €k)vem- 
ment  Treasury.  We  have  been  helping  the  Government;  we  have  been  saving 
Indians;  we  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  what  we  are  able  to  do  now:  we  have 
been  receiving  aid  and  giving  assistance.  There  is  a  glorious  future  for  the  Indian. 
I  see  the  time  coming  when  Christian  Indians  wUl  be  multiplied  an  hundredfold. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshomei  of  Philadelphia,  was  asked  to  speak. 

THB  AINU  OF  JAPAN. 
[By  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome.] 

Distant  as  are  North  America  and  Japan  from  each  other  in  space,  naturalisto  teU 
ns  that  some  trees  and  lesser  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of  animals,  are  the  same 
or  very  much  alike  in  both.  Thus  a  remote  common  ancestry  is  suggested;  and  the 
oldest  human  inbabitanto  of  both  show  some  evidence  of  kinship,  with  not  unlike 
remaining  conditions  which  have  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  primeval  division  of  the  human  family  took  place  from  ito  original 
center,  one  wave  of  migration  moved  around  the  north,  at  a  time  when  probably 
Bering^Strait  was  not  a  strait  at  all^  but  was  continuous  land.  Of  that  swarm  of 
men,  tnose  who  went  southward  on  this  continent  became^  in  their  descendanto,  our 
American  Indians.  Others,  remaining  in  the  colder  regions,  were  progenitors  of  the 
North  Siberians,  Eskimo,  and  Alaskans.  Some  found  their  way  southward  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  Asia,  on  the  Pacific.  Stopped  there  in  their  course  by  the 
ocean,  they  peopled  the  land  which  geological  changes  afterwards  separated  Aroin  the 
continent,  making  the  islands  of  Japan.  ^  These  became  the  Ainu,  now  left  as  one 
of  the  oldest  peoples  on  the  earth. 

Later,  but  still  beyond  all  certain  historical  record,  another  race  came  across  to 
Japan  from  southern  Asia — a  race  of  more  active  intelligence,  aggressive,  domi- 
nant. These  forefathers  of  the  Japanese  of  to-day  drove  the  Ainu  people  north- 
ward,  exterminating  many  of  them  on  the  way.  Now  only  a  remnant  of  them 
survives  in  the  northern  island  of  Yezzo,  now  called  the  Hokkaido.  About  17,000 
of  them  are  there,  besides  a  smaller  number  on  the  fag-end  of  Siberia,  called 
Sagh alien,  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  extend  from  Japan  northeast  toward 
Kamchatka. 

These  Ainu  are  now  a  subdued,  depressed,  perishing  race.  Once  they  were  war- 
like, having,  like  our  Indians,  tribal  wars  among  themselves.  Now  they  are  too 
helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  conquerors  ever  to  think  of  war.  Always  hunters, 
they  are  still  hunters  and  fishermen^  the  bear — our  great  grizzly  and  other  bears — 
being  to  them  what  the  buffalo  (bison)  has  been  k>  our  Indians;  and  brave  bear 
hunters  they  are. 

They  do  not  look  like  a  very  inferior  race.  They  are  broad  shouldered,  with  large 
foreheads  and  fine  dark  eyes ;  a  hairy  race,  the  men  having  full  beards — in  this  and 
in  other  respecto  differing  from  the  Japanese.  Often  handsomer  than  the  latter, 
they  have  features  more  resembling  the  European  type.  The  missionary,  Mr,  Bat^h- 
elor,  who  has  lived  among  them  for  eight  years,  and  has  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  language,  told  me  that  they  are  not  stupid.  They  can  learn  a  great 
deal  if  they  are  tanght.  They  are  gentle^  truthful,  reverent.  Like  our  Indians, 
they  believe  in  one  great  Creator  Spirit,  with  many  subordinate,  unseen  "gods,"  or 
powers  of  nature.  They  have  no  idols,  temples,  or  shrines  of  idolatry,  though  they 
make  many  simple  ofierin^  to  their  gods.  The  bear  is,  in  some  manner,  sacred  to 
them,  although  they  kill  it  and  eat  its  flesh  for  food.  One  most  unhappy  super- 
stition with  tnem  is  that  they  must  drink  sak6— rice  beer— in  worship  of  their  goda. 

> Primeval  oonneotion  of  Japan  with  Asia  it  made  almost  certain  by  fkota  concerning  the aUva and 
flora  of  Japan  and  Manchnria.    (See  Rein,  Travels  and  Beaearohes  In  Japan.) 
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In  this  way  drankennesa  is  common  among  the  men,  with  rainons  effects.  This  la 
their  greatest  existing  corse. 

Lately,  after  ages  of  oppression  and  abuse  by  the  Japanese,  Christian  inflnenee 
has  begun  for  them  and  with  them  an  upward  movement.  Tliere  is  now  an  Ainu 
Improvement  Society  in  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  the  Hokkaido.  Not  long  before 
leaving  Japan,  I  was  told  that  twenty  Ainn  families  have  recently  asked,  and  had 
granted  to  them  by  the  authorities,  land  in  severalty.  They  have,  in  consequence, 
uttle  farms  of  12i  acres  each,  on  which  they  can  live.  Let  us  hope  that  their  reaciie 
from  extinction  may  yet  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianitv. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett.  The  business  committee  has  directed  me  to  report  sev^al 
resolutions,  apart  from  the  platform,  which  will  be  offered  for  adoption  by  the  con- 
ference.   These  are  resolutions  which  have  been  referred  to  tiie  business  committee. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  inanire 
whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affecting  Inaians 
exists  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners,  and  Indian 
agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  rarther  would  be  useful  to  that  pnrpoae. 

**  Eeaolved,  That  the  same  committoe  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska,  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  metiiod 
of  procuring  such  a  code." 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

"Reeolvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  ohat }  o  consider  snd 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"Beeolved,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rides  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to  selling 
and  leasing  Indian  lands,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alteration, 
or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

"Beeolvedf  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise." 

On  motion  this  resolution  wss  adopted. 

*^  Resolved,  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  shall  seonre 
to  Mr.  Duncan  and  ms  colonists  on  Annette  Island  in  Alaska  the  benefits  of  a  town- 
site  law  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  them  each  a  title  to  the  land  upon  snoh  town  site 
as  shall  be  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances,  and  without  Impairing  their 
rights  of  possession  in  the  island  under  existing  laws." 

Adopted. 

The  platform  was  then  read,  and  after  an  hour's  discussion,  during  which  aome 
verbal  changes  were  made,  it  was,  on  motion,  adopted  seriatim  and  as  a  whole.  It 
is  as  follows : 

THE  MOHOKK  PLATFORM. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  now  completed  twelve  years  of  work  in  the  Indian 
reform.  In  this  period  a  large  advance  has  been  made.  The  interest  of  the  nation 
in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  been  greatly  increased.  Legislation  has  been 
secured  of  great  value,  culminating  in  the  severalty  law,  the  happy  result  of  whidi 
will  be  to  break  up  the  reservation  system  and  make  the  Indisn  a  citizen.  Great 
principles  have  been  established.  This  conference  regards  it  as  settled  that  the 
Indian  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  other  men. 
The  unfortunate  relation  which  he  has  held  as  a  ward  of  the  nation  is  a  relation 
which.is  incompatible  with  his  manhood,  and  should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon 
aspossible. 

We  believe  the  Indian  has  all  the  natural  qualifications  necessary  for  his  eduea- 
tion,  civilization,  and  Christianization ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  while  we  must  be 
carefhl  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  we  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  pauperize 
nor  enervate  him  by  undue  patematism. 

New  needs  are  constantly  arising;  and  there  Is  undoubtedly  work  still  for  all 
friends  of  the  Indian  in  carrying  out  the  principles  already  established  to  their  logi- 
cal results. 

We  find  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  secure  him  his  rights,  and  to  give  him  a  proper  place  in  the  land  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
sen,  and  a  brother. 

The  widespread  corruption  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  result  of  its 
present  autonomous  reservation  system,  should  excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  tht 
minds  of  all  good  citizens.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  measures  now  being  takeo 
by  the  €k)vemment  to  induce  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  take  land  in  severalty  and 
exchange  their  tribal  governments  for  a  Territorial  government  may  prove  succc^ssluL 

Recent  laws  permitting  Indians  to  lease  their  lands  are  widelr  resulting  in  dia> 
possessing  ignorant  Indians  of  their  property  rights,  without  an  adequate  retanif  to 
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their  great  disadyantaffe  and  tho  enriohinff  of  designing  white  men.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  law  he  so  modifi^l  as  to  render  it  possible,  for  Indians  to 
■ell  or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  upon  the  same  principles  which  protect  the  lands  of  minor  heirs  among  the 
whites  nom  alienation. 

We  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Indian  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  by  work.  On  this  account  we  depreciate  present  conm- 
tions  tending  to  make  the  Indian  a  pauper,  such  as  issuing  rations  and  annuities, 
and  the  lack  of  work  and  of  markets  for  Indian  productions.  We  commend  the 
efforts  of  organizations  and  of  individaals  to  provide  work  and  markets,  and  we 
believe  that  rations  and  annuities  should  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  proper 
equivalents  can  be  provided. 

We  reiterate  the  affirmation  of  our  platform  of  1893.  that,  from  funds  now  held 
by  the  IFnited  States  or  hereafter  created  for  the  benent  of  the  Indians,  provision 
should  be  made  by  law  for  their  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  local  improveuient  and 
taxes,  that  these  burdens  may  not  rest  unjustly  on  the  communities  and  States  which 
include  in  their  territory  the  lands  of  Indians  who  hold  under  a  protected  title  and 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  expressed  his  purpose 
to  suggest  to  Congress  at  the  coming  session  the  passage  of  an  act  to  define  the 
duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
thereby  removing  the  office  from  the  crippling  influence  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
securing  men  of  the  highest  educational  ability.  Such  a  law  would  tend  to  place 
the  Indian  schools  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  land.  The  salary  of  this  office  should  be  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  We  regret  that  it  has  been  recently  reduced  to  a  point  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

The  severalty  law,  and  other  reforms  ipaugarated  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Indians, 
are  effective  chieflv  as  they  are  executed  by  fit  men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  juncture  tnat  Indian  and  allotting  asents  be  men  of  stanch  integrity  and 
high  character.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  subject  to  political  changes. 
We  therefore  urge,  in  order  that  the  best  men  possible  be  secured,  that  larger  sala- 
ries be  paid,  and  that  the  administration  select  these  agents,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
spirit  of  the  civil-service  law,  for  their  fitness  only. 

We  further  respectfully  uree  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  extend  by  Execu- 
tive order  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  positions  of  disciplinarian, 
assistant  matron,  farmer,  and  industrial  teacher,  in  the  Indian  service;  also,  tiiat 
agents'  clerks  and  those  of  bonded  superintendents  of  schools  should  be  selected  by 
the  agents  and  superintendents  themselves. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  needs  of  Alaska.  This  part  of  our  country  is 
peculiarly  endangered  from  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the 
Indians.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Qovemment  will  appropriate  a  larger  sum  for 
the  enforcement  of  law.  A  further  appropriation  is  also  essential  to  provide  the 
natives  with  reindeer.  We  also  urge  larger  appropriations  for  schools,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  advantage  of  appropriations  for  agricultural  stations  be  extended  to 
Alaska  as  to  the  other  Territories. 

Indian  matters  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  opKation  of  the  several^ 
law  is  steadily  breaking  np  the  reservation  system  and  scattering  Indians  on  incu- 
vidual  holdings.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  citisens,  wiw  local  rights  and 
duties.  In  view  of  these  facie  some  of  the  Indian  agencies  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued, the  district-school  system  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  a  distinct  department  of  Govern- 
ment, may  well  be  abolished,  and  the  education  of  the  Indian  be  placed  where  it 
naturally  belongs  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  until  it  shall  ulti- 
mately be  rele>;ated  to  the  individual  States.  This  confMence  unhesitatingly  disap- 
proves the  continuance  of  all  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian  schools 
for  the  IndiauH,  and  it  rcijoices  that  several  denominations  have  withdrawn  their 
requests  for  such  appropnationsj  and  it  earnestly  expresses  the  hope  that  all  other 
religious  bodies  now  receiving  aid  will  follow  this  example,  and  so  affirm  the  dis- 
tinctively American  principle  of  separation  between  church  and  state.  We  strongly 
urge  the  religious  denominations  of  this  country  thus  released  from  the  demands  of 
the  secular  education  of  Indian  youth  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinctively 
religious  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

To  recapitulate,  we  ask : 

(1)  That  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  persuaded  to  accept 
•  Territorial  government. 

(2)  That  the  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Indians  to  sail  or  lease 
their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  Judce  of  the  United  States  district  court. 

(3)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  work  ancf  markets  be  provided  for  Indians  by  organ- 
isations and  individuals,  ana  that  rations  and  annuities  be  stopped  as  rapidly  as  a 
proper  equivalent  is  provided. 
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(4)  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  meeting,  from  Indian  Amda,  the  expense 
of  local  improvements  and  taxes  whioh  wonld  natnrally  fall  on  Indiima  now  made 
untaxable  by  law. 

(5)  That  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  offloe  of  the  supwintendent  of  Indian 
schools  be  defined  b^  law,  and  his  salary  be  made  adequate. 

(6)  That  the  spirit  of  the  oivil-seryioe  reform  should  be  applied  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Indian  agents  as  well  as  other  officials. 

(7)  That  larj^er  appropriations  be  made  to  enforce  law  in  Alaska^  and  also  to  pro- 
vide reindeer  ^r  the  natives. 

(8)  That  the  work  of  transition  be  expedited  by  discontinuing  some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  and  introducing  the  district-school  system  among  the  Indians :  while  we 
look  forward  to  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  relegation  of 
Indian  schools  to  the  care  of  the  individual  States. 

(9)  That  all  religious  bodies  now  receiving  Government  aid  for  oontraot  schools 
follow  the  example  of  other  denominations  in  withdrawing  their  request  for  such  aid. 

(10^  That  the  reUflious  bodies  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinctively  religions  uid 
moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  on  motion  of  Judge  Amoux,  it  was  voted  that 
the  chair  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  Statesu 
and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  platform,  and  call  his  attention  to  its  several 
features. 

The  committee  was  afterwards  appointed  as  follows:  Qen.  John  Eaton,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Lucien  Warner,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter. 

The  committee  on  changes  in  Indian  laws  was  appointed  as  follows:  Austin 
Abbott,  Justice  William  Strong,  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 
and  Judge  Amoux. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  and  Mr.  Prank  Wood,  of 
Boston,  should  constitute  a  publication  committee. 

The  business  committee  announced  that  Miss  Kate  Foote,  of  Washington,  would 
speak. 

Miss  Kate  Foote.  We  are  about  three  hundred  guests  in  the  hotel  this  week,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  invited  here  by  Mr.  Smiley.  We  all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the 
fa¥ors  extended  to  us,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  the  business  committee  to  draw 
up  a  resolution  which  should  be  hard  and  soft,  long  and  short,  which  should  have 
no  flattery  in  it,  and  vet  should  express  the  feelings  of  three  hundred  people  for  the 
time  we  are  here.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  that.  You  will  remark  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  solid  little  chunk  in  the  middle,  and  I  have  to  make  remarks  before  it  and 
after  it,  and  then  our  president  will  read  the  resolution  for  your  action. 

<<The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  comes  to  its  close— golden,  slowing,  glorioua  in 
the  matter  of  weather,  of  open  fires,  and  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiley.  We  can  not  include  the  clerk  of  the  weather  in  our  vote  of  tnanks,  because 
his  office  is  beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  can  think  of  him  with  gratitude  as  we  remem- 
ber how  the  clouds  rolled  away  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  we  were  able  to  sea 
how  Mr.  Smiley  holds  an  elevated  position  in  the  world,  and  likes  to  draw  others  up 
to  the  same  plane  with  himself.    Therefore 

''  BesoJvedf  That  we  desire,  as  we  think  of  the  hospitality  that  has  been  given  us, 
to  thank  our  host  and  hostess — ^to  say  how  comfortable  we  have  been  made,  and  that 
we  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  ministered  to,  both  mentolly  and 
physically,  so  that  we  go  away  full  fed  both  in  our  inner  and  outer  man.'' 

Is  that  a  sufficiently  bald,  unfnisome  statement  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
entertained  like  princes,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  have  listened  to  with  sorrow  Is 
that  Mr.  Smiley  was  obliged  by  vote,  in  the  early  davs  of  the  conference,  to  limit 
the  meeting  to  three  days,  instead  of  giving  it  the  week  he  desired  t 

The  resolution  was  seconded  in  a  witty  speech  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  MoElroy,  of  New 
York,  who  expressed  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  oonferenee 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

Dr.  Cutler.  Mohonk  is  an  irresistible  magnetic  mountain.  It  is  a  very  fikvorlle 
resort  with  me^  and  I  do  love  that  man  (Mr.  Smiley)  as  if  I  were  his  verr  twin 
brother.  And  it  is  sweet  and  delightful  to  have  two  or  three  days  of  fellowaiiip  witii 
the  choice  spirits  that  gather  round  this  council  board.  "Many  are  called,  few  are 
choice ; ''  that  is  the  right  reading  of  that  passage.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  our  land 
there  are  any  more  thoroughly  unselfish  hearts  than  throb  together  here  right 
around  this  table.  Bear  in  mmd  that  you  gather  here  simplv  as  the  executors  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  act  in  reference  to  that  legacv  which  he  has  committed  to 
you,  of  those  far-away,  vanishing  children  of  his  out  yonder  on  the  plains  and 
prairies.  The  Indian  ^ves  you  no  retainer.  No  Indian  voice  has  ever  yet  beeo 
heard  in  the  halls  ^  of  Congress,  and  the  political  bearing  of  the  Indian  vote  wei|^ 

1  In  this  short  addreM  I  say  that  "no  Indian  voioe  has  been  heard  In  Congreaa."  Mr.  Cortta,  ef 
Kansas,  had  an  Indian  mother;  bat  his  father  was  a  white  man.  8o  he  la  not  really  an  Indian,  la 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.— T.  L.  0. 
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lees  than  nothing.  Tet  here  yoa  oome,  beloved  ones,  year  after  year.  Jost  to  pat  up 
a  lightning-rod  ^wiwds  heaven,  to  avert  the  righteous  vengeance  oi  Almighty  GK>a 
for  the  wrongs  and  homiliations  and  oatrages  exercised  on  his  children.  Tnat  is 
what  calls  yoa  here.  And  the  reward  comes  from  Him  who  saith,  "  Inasmuch  as  you 
do  it  to  tiiese  my  poor,  tawny-faced  children,  yon  do  it  onto  me."  And  so,  beloved 
friends,  in  Gh>d'B  name  I  bless  yon  with  such  benediction  as  I  can  give  yoa. 

Beven^-eight  years  ago,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk,  my  father  helped  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  f^erai  of  Skenandoa,  a  famons  Oneida  chief,  who  was  known  as  the 
"white  man's  friend."  The  boot  was  on  the  other  leg  then.  It  was  the  white  man 
that  needed  the  Indian  as  his  Mend;  and  it  was  old  Skenandoa  who  uttered  that 
exquisite  bit  of  eloqaenoe  by  the  council  fire  when  he  said,  "I  am  an  aged  hemlock. 
The  winds  of  nearly  a  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches,  and  I 
am  dead  at  the  top."  My  native  county  of  Cayuga  contains  the  onlv  monument 
ever  reared  on  American  soil  to  an  Indian.^  In  t&t  cemetery  of  Auburn,  a  few 
yards  from  the  grave  of  William  H.  Seward,  is  a  tablet  on  a  monument,  "  Who 
mourns  for  Logan  t"  Not  one.  My  native  county  has  erected  a  solid  obelisk  in 
memorv  of  the  man  who  was  also  <Hhe  white  man's  friend." 

As  I  look  at  these  blessed  white  heads  and  at  that  grand  old  Senator  to  whom  the 
red  men  of  the  land  would  build  a  monument  if  theyhad  the  opportunitv  to  do  it.  I 
say  to  you,  "  Come  back  a^ain.  come  back  again  every  year,  brethren,  friends  of  tne 
Indian  and  of  Jesus  Chnst."  Don't  go  home,  Whittlesey,  for  I  feel  about  you  as 
old  Father  Taylor  did  when  he  was  brought  near  heaven,  and  was  worrying  a  little 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  some  one  said  to  him,  "  Don't  you  be  worried ;  you  will  soon 
be  among  the  angels."    "What  do  I  care  for  thatf "  said  the  old  man,  "I  wouid  a 

great  deal  rather  be  here  among  folks."  And  so,  good  friends,  let  us  not  be  in  a 
urry  to  go  there.  It  is  ffood  to  stay  down  here  among  folks,  such  folks  as  our 
beloved  brother  Smiley  welcomes  with  his  great  heart  to  his  hospitable  hearthstone 
year  after  year.    So  let  our  hearts  throb  together  as  we  say  good  night. 

Miss  Foote's  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Smilbt.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  tor  your  kind  words,  but  especially 
do  I  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  hope  that  you  may  come  year  after  year  until  this 
whole  Indian  question  is  settled,  until  all  the  Indians  have  their  full  rights,  as  we 
have.  I  propose  to  keep  up  these  oonl'erences  so  long  as  I  live,  and,  if  I  am  taken 
away,  they  will  be  continued  after  me  until  the  Indiana  are  put  on  a  firm,  solid  basis. 

Sometimes  I  take  command  of  tliis  house,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  now.  I  tiiink  that 
the  gentleman  who  has  so  successfully  presided  over  you  is  entitled  to  our  warmest 
thanks,  and  also  that  business  committee  who  have  kept  at  work  so  many  hours  to 
make  this  conference  a  success  is  also  entitled  to  thanks,  to  our  gratitude.  I  would 
move,  therefore,  that  the  thanks  of  the  conference  be  given  to  the  president,  to  the 
business  committee,  and  to  the  secretaries. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McArthur  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  president  acKnowled^ed  the  courtesy  in  a  few  words,  and  the  evening's  exer- 
cises were  closed  by  the  recitation  by  Miss  £dna  Dean  Proctor  of  a  poem  called  The 
Captive's  Hymn,  written  by  herself  upon  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  French  war,  about  1764. 

The  conference  adjourned  sine  die,  after  the  singing  of  "  God  be  with  us  till  we 
meet  again,"  and  the  l>enediction. 

I  With  referenoe  te  monuments  to  Indians  the  editor  has  ooUeoted  the  following  fisott: 

On  the  oonnoil-hoaae  grounds  at  Glen  Iris  there  is  a  monument  to  Mwy  Jemuon,  a  white  woman, 
who  was  eaptored  by  the  Indians  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  adopted  by  them.  She  was  twioe 
married,  eaoh  time  to  an  Indian  ohief.  Her  home  was  on  the  Oardeau  Beseiration,  a  tract  of  17,927 
sores,  which  was  deeded  to  her  by  the  Indians  in  1797. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Logan  (Tah>goh-jute)  in  the  cemetery  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  "S,  T., 
a  plain,  pyramidal  shaft  of  rough  stone. 

In  1881  a  monument  was  erected  to  Bed  Jacket  (So-go-ya-wat-ha)  at  Canoga,  Seneca  County,  K.  T., 
which  is  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace.  ▲  monument  was  also  recently  erected  to  Bed  Jacket  m 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  BuJEkIo,  about  which  lie  his  remains  snd  those  of  five  other  Indian  ohie£i. 
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Abbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  16  East  Sixty-fourth  street.  New  York  City. 

Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  editor  OatlooK,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Lymaii|  110 

Colambia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Arbackle,  John,  315  Clinton  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Armstrong,  Miss,  Hampton,  Ya. 

Amoux,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  H.,  110  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 
Atterbury,  Rev.  W.  W.,  27  Weat  Ttiirty-eighth  street.  Now  York  City. 
Austin,  Mrs.  L.,  891  Prospect  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Avery,  Miss  Mvra  H.,  137  Academy  street,  Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Avery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.,  4  East  Thirty-eighth  street,  New  York  City. 
Avery,  Miss,  4  East  Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York  City. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.,  superintendent  World's  and  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Depsri- 

ment  Peace  and  Arbitration,  Winthrop  Center,  Me. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C,  Christian  Register,  Boston,  Mass. 
Beard,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.,  corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  Aasooiation, 

Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
Behrends,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  F.,  131  Herkimer  street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Bourke,  Capt.  John  C,  United  States  Army,  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Yt. 
Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.,  18  West  Fifty-first  street.  New  York  City. 
Bruce,  Rev.  James  M.,  associate  nastor  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City, 

and  Mrs.  James  M.,  Yonkers,  li.  Y. 
Bryan,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya. 

Bullard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  h.,  president  Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  Boston,  Maat. 
Burke,  Mrs.  William  L.,  61  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Capen,  Dr.  Frank  S.,  principal  State  Normal  School,  North  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Carter,  Miss  Sybil,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
Chickering,  Prof.  J.  W.,  National  Deaf-mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cleaveland,  Miss  Abby  E.,  first  vice-president  Poughkeepsie  Indian  Association, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Cornelius,  Miss,  Indian  nurse,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cornell,  Miss  Amy,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Crannell,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  president  Albany  Indian  Association,  9  Hall  place,  Albuij,  K.Y. 
Crawford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanford,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  Y. 
Cumings.  Misses  H.  P.  and  M.  E.,  New  York  City. 
Cuyler,  Kev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Joshua  W.^ewton,  Mass. 
Dawes,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Dawes,  Miss  Anna  L.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dennison,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Williamstown,  Mass.  j 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  E.,  corresponding  secretary  Massachusetts  Indian  Assoeiatioa,       1 

Boston,  Mass. 
Donaldson,  Col.  Thomas,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dorchester,  Dr.  Daniel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dowling,  Kev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Thomas,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.,  editor  Congregationalist,  and  Mrs.  A.  £.,  Boston, 
Eaton,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  John.  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Fetterolf,  Mr.  A.  H.,  presiaent  Girard  College,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Field,  Mr.  Franklin,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Field,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.,  editor  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City. 
Fisk,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.,  president  Methodist  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society,  New  , 

York  City,  Seabnght,  N.  J. 
Fisk,  Mrs.  James  C,  corresponding  secretary  Cambridge  Indian  Association  Cam- 
bridge^ Mass. 
Folsom,  Miss  Cora  M.,  Hampton,  Ya. 

Foote,  Miss  Kate,  president  Indian  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Guilford,  Conn.). 
Foster,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.,  Eastern  editor  the  Advance,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fountain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon,  34  East  Sixty-fourth  street^  New  York  City. 
Foxcroft,  Mr.  Frank,  editor  Boston  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Frank,  Boston,  Mass. 
Frissell,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.,  principal  Hampton  Industrial  School,  and  Mr.  H.  B.,  Hamp* 

ton,  Ya. 
Frye,  Mrs.  Myra  E.,  president  Maine  Indian  Association,  Woodfords,  Ma, 
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Qkllap,  Hn.  J.  C,  preddent  Womui'i  STnodiiwl  ComiDittoe  od  Home  Hiadona.  Clin- 
ton, fJ.  T. 

QslptP,  Mr.  8.  A.,  Beoretary  New  Hbtbii  ladiau  Kigbta  AMOolBtloti,  and  Mrt.  6.  A_ 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Garrett,  Mr.  and  Mn,  John  B.,  BoBsmont,  Fa, 

Ooirett,  MiaaM.  £.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Fa. 

Oairett,  Hon.  Philip  C.,  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Conunisali 
phla.  Fa. 

Oat«a,  Dr.  Merrill  E.,  president  of  Amhent  College  and  chairman  I 
States  Indian  Commissionere,  Amherat,  Mass. 

Oilman,  Kev,  Dr.  E.  W.  general  aeoTetaiy  Ameriean  Bible  Sooietf,  N 

Oilman,  Mlee  Marie  P.,  iHnwlch,  Conn. 

Gllmore,  Profeaaor  and  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Rooheeter  Unlveral^,  Bocheater, 

Oreene,  J.  Evarta,  member  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  W 

Qreene,  Rev.  Richard  Arnold,  Newport,  B.  I.  • 

Onttenon,  Rer.  O.  H.,  aeoretaiy  Ameriean  Board  Forrign  Uiaiions, 
HoQse,  Boston, 

Hailmann,  Dr.  W.  N.,  snperlntendent  ednoation,  Indian  Mhools,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Halne^  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B^  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Hall,  Ber.  Dr.  Hector,  SOcond  PreabTtorian  Chnroh,  and  Hre.  Heoto 

Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  secretary  Moravian  Miaalon,  and  Mn.  J.  ..-,»«,  ^i.....^.- 

Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Hardy,  Alfred,  FarniiDgton,  Conn. 

Hartshorne,  Dr.  Henry,  editor  Friends'  Review,  PhUadetphla,  Pa. 

Hartsbome,  Mr.  E.  Y.,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 

Hatfield,  The  Uiswia,  149  West  Tblrty-fonrth  atreet,  New  York  City. 

Hioe,  Hon.  C.  C,  editor  Insnrance  Monitor,  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  0.  C,  prealdent 
Women'B  Indian  Asaooiation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark, N.J. 

Hooper,  Hn.  8.  T.,  member  Boaton  Indian  Citizenahip  Committee,  Boxbnry,  Haas. 

Hoppook,  Mra.  M.  A.,  and  Mias,  Redlond,  Cal. 

Hon-,  Rev.  Dr.  Elijah,  Worcester,  Haaa. 

Howard,  Oen.  C.  H.,  editor  Farm,  Field,  and  Stockman,  and  Mrs.  C>  H.,  Chloagi^  IlL 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.  and  Mrs.,  Oovenion  Island,  New  Tork  Cily.   - 

Howard,  Miss,  Governors  Island,  New  York  City. 

Howard,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

HnntiuRton,  Daniel,  New  York  City. 

Ives,  MisB  Marte  E.,  president  New  Haven  Indian  Assooiation,  New  HKVen.  Conn. 

Jacobs,  Hon.  J.  ¥.,  Board  of  United  States  Indian  CommiaBioners,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jadwin,  Mn.  O.  H.,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y. 

James,  Hon.  Darwin R.,  Board  of  Untted8tatM  Indian  CommiaalDnen,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Eendl^,  Bev.  Dr.  and  Mn.  Daniel,  Pbiladclptila,  Fa. 

Kendnok,  Mn.  Georgia,  Tassoi  College,  Pongbkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

King,  Bev.  Dr.  Jomee  M.,  general  secretary  National  League  for  Fxoteotlon  of  Amer- 
iean Inatitationa,  and  Ura.  James  M.,  New  York  City. 

Lane,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Life,  Bev.  William.  Eye,  N.  Y. 

Llppincott,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.,  Arob  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbuieh,  and  Mn.  J.  A., 
Fhitadelphla,  Pa. 

Lnkene,  Mn.  C.  H.,  Garmantown,  Pa. 

Hagie,  Miss  Fhoibe,  New  York  City. 

Magill,  Dr.  Edward,  prealdent  Swarthmore  College,  and  Mrv.  Edward,  Swartli- 

MoArthnr,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  S.,  Calvary  Baptiat  Choroh,  and  Mn.  B.  8.,  New  York  Ci^. 

MoCabe,  Mrs.  C.  C,  New  York  City. 

MoElroy,  Hon.  W.  H.,  New  York  City, 

MoElroy,  Miss,  New  York  City. 

MoElroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 

HcKee,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bossell  W.,  695  Wilioni^bby  avenue,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 

McWilliama,  Mr.  and  Mn.  D.  W.,  38  South  Portland  avenoe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mead,  Cborlee  L.,  ez-oommissioner  American  Hissionaiy  Society,  New  York  City. 

Meaerve,  Mr.  Chorlea  F.,  pnsldent  Shaw  Univenity,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Painter,  Prol  0.  C.  oorreBpondinff  Becretaiy  National  Education  Committee  Indian 
Rignta  Assooiaiion,  and  Mrs.  C.  C,  Great  Barrington,  Biais. 

Partington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick.  Stapleton.  N.  T. 

Patterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C,  rliiladelpma,  Pa. 

Pierce,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses,  274  Broadway,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H.,  superintendent  Carlirie  Industrial  School  (Indian),  Carlisle,  P». 

Pratt,  Miss,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Proctor,  Miss  Edna  Dean,  Framin^am,  Mass. 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  E.,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Prondfit,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Quinton,  Mrs.  Amelia  S.,  president  Woman's  National  Indian  Association,  Philadel* 
phi  a,  Pa. 

Ridley,  Mrs.  Edward,  New  York  City. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D..  New  York  City. 

Ryder,  Rer.  C.  J.,  secretary  American  Missionary  Society,  New  York  City. 

Smiley,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  New  York  City. 

Smiley,  Alfred  H.,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Miss,  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Hon.  Albert  K.,  member  board  of  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Mrs.,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Miss  Helen  Shelton,  New  York  City. 

Sparhawk,  Miss  Frances  C.,  secretary  Indian  Industries  League,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Strieby,  Rot.  Dr.  M.  E.,  secretary  Board  of  American  Biissionary  Association,  Bible 
House,  New  York  City. 

Strong,  Hon.  William,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strong,  Miss,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Taggart,  Mrs.  Philip  S.,  president  New  York  City  Indian  Association,  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Kev.  Dr.  James  M.,  president  Yassar  College,  and  Mrs.  James  M.,  Poughkoep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Biiss  M.  Carey,  president  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Rer.  Dr.  and  Sirs.  Charles  L.,  64  East  Sixty-ninth  street.  New  York,  City. 

Tillinghast,  Mrs.  I.  N.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Tribou,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.,  United  States  Naval  Home^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Turner,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Hampton,  Ya. 

Upham,  Miss  M.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Yan  Norden,  Mr.  Warner,  president  National  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York  City. 

Yan  SlykeJSeT.  Dr.  J.  G.,  First  Reformed  Church,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Dr.  William  Hayes,  editor  Independent,  New  York  City. 

Ward,  Miss  HetU  L.  H.,  New  York  City. 

Walker,  Right  Rev.  W.D.,  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  North 
Dakota. 

Warner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C,  2042  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Warner.  Miss,  2042  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Welsh,  Mr.  Herbert,  corresponding  secretary  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Whipple,  Right  Rev.  H.  B.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Whittlesey,  Gen.  E.,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  Mm.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Winslow,  Miss  F.  E.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Mr.  and  Birs.  Frank,  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee^  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Woodbury,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  P.,  corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  SociBty,  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.,  Bible  House,  New  York  (Sty. 

Wortman,  Rev.  Dr.  Denis  and  Mrs.  Denis,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Wotherspoon,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Governors  Island,  New  York  Ci^. 

Wright.  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  New  York  Ci^. 

WykofE,  Miss  Anna,  22  Nassau  street,  Princeton,  N.  J . 

Wynkoop,  M.  H.  L.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Miss,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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LI8T  OF  OFFICERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN 
SERVICE,  INCLUDING  AGENTS,  SUPERINTENDENTS,  INSPECTORS, 
SPECIAL  AGENTS,  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS,  ALSO 
ADDRESSES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD   OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

[OoRMtod  to  Febroaiy  S,  18M.] 

D.  M.  BrowndtOi  Commissioner 4  Eighth  street  SE. 

Thomas  P.  Smith,  Assistant  Commissioner Wormley's  Hotel. 

CHI1BF8  OF  DIVISIONS. 

^naiio0— Samuel  £.  Slatbr 1415  S  street  NW. 

Aocounti—VRAVK  T.  Palmer 119  New  York  avenue  NW. 

Zand— Chas.  F.  Larrabbe 1718  Oregon  avenue  NW. 

Education—^.  H.  Dortcu 1424  New  York  avenue  NW. 

File^—QKOROn  H.  Holtzman 906  Tenth  street  NW. 

MUoellaneauM^M.  S.  Cook,  stenographer,  in  charge  ....946  Westminster  street  NW. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

William  H.  Able of  Louisville,  Kj. 

SiMRi  R.  Murpht of  Hamilton,  Ga. 

John  Lane of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Marcus  D.  Shelby of  Morrill  ton.  Ark. 

James  G.  Dickson of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

inspectors. 

Paijl  F.  Faison of  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Cadman of  Jackson,  Mich. 

Province  McCormick of  BerryviUe,  Va. 

Clinton  C.  Duncan of  Perry,  Ga. 

Jambs  McLauoulin of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Hailmann 1404  Bacon  street. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  M.  Moss of  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Charijis  D.  Rakestraw of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arnold  H.  Heinemann of  Illinois. 

MEMBERS    of    THE    BOARD    OF  INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,   WITH     THEIR    POST-OFICS 

addresses. 

BfERRiLL  E.  Gates,  chairman Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlrset,  secretary 1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Albert  K.  Smilbt Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon 170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  D.  Walker i  argo,  N.  Dak. 

Phiup  C.  Garrett Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwih  B.  James 226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

secretaries  OF  missionary  societies  engaged  in  educational  work  among 

INDIANS. 

* 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  d.  d..  Temple  Court,  Beek- 
man  street,  New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Catholic  (Roman),  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Stephan,  941  F  street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association :  Rev.  M.  £.  Striehy,  D.  D.,  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Church  Mission:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  d.  d.,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends  Orthodox:  Dr.  James  £.  Rhodes.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Metbodist  (Southern) :  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Moravian :  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  D.  d.,  53  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board :  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  d.  d.,  Atlanta^  Ga. 

Unitarian  Association :  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Biass. 
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Abbott,  Dr.  Aiutln,  addreesby,  at  Lake  Mohonk  oonferenoe 1137 

anggMtioDs  of^  concerning  sale  and  lease  of  allotted  lands 1021 

Bev.  Dr.  Lyman,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  LakeMohonk  conference 1083. 1108 

resolatious  ofl'ered  by 1068,1082 

Address  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 603 

Addresses  of  agents COO 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 603 

bonded-school  superintendents 602 

officers,  etc.,  post-office  and  telegrapbic,  In  Indian  service 1177 

secretaries  01  religions  societies 603 

Agar,  E.  W.,  superintendent  Qoinaielt  school,  report  of. 823 

Agencies,  inspection  of 1018 

Agency  biiildinffs.    (<Sm  Buildings,  sgonoy.) 

office,  I^ion  Agency  should  nave  oetter  quarters  for 142 

Agents,  addressee  of 600 

and  agencies,  with  addresses,  list  of. 1178 

employees  of  agenoiea,  appointments  of 1024 

views  of  Secretary  of  Interior  concerning 1024 

Agreement  with  Alsea  Indiana,  act  ratifying 453 

Cceur  d' Alines,  act  ratifying 451 

Nes  Perots,  act  ratifying 26,456 

Indians  auuously  waiting  ratifloation  of 134 

PahUtesof  Walker  River  and  Pyrao^d  Lake,  unratified 26 

Bilets  Indians,  act  ratifying 26.453 

Southern  Utes,  want  of  Congressional  action  on,  prevents  advancement 88, 128 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  delay  in  action  on,  detrimental  to  Indians 27, 220 

Yakimas,  act  ratifying 450 

Yankton  Sioux,  act  ratifying 26.444 

Yumas,  act  ratifying 2«.461 

Agriculture,  reservations  not  suited  to 221,225.281,287.294 

Ainu  of  Japan,  address  on,  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartsborne 1169 

Alabamas,  statistics  concerning 580 

Alaska,  educational  work  in,  report  on 1060 

Albuquerque,  K.  Mex.,  industrisl  training  school  at,  report  on 10:)6 

Allen,  Bobert  M.,  United  States  Indian  agent.  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of 149 

Allotment  work  on  reservations,  progress  of 20 

Allotments,  among  Five  Ciyilizeia  Tru>es,  absorbing  topic 14 1 

surveys  and  removal  of  intruders  must  precede 139, 142 

and  patents  granted  Indians  during  year 19 

to  nonreservation  Indiana 28 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  mostly  in  favor  of 285 

Cheyennea  and  Arapahoes  received,  too  soon 231 

should  be  assisted  to  impiove  their 232 

compelled  toliveon  their 232 

Citizen  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Sliawnees  may  aell  part  of  their 440 

Casur  d'A16ues  should  have 814 

oommisaion  to  make,  to  Unooaipahgre  Utes 405 

Devils  Lake  Reserve  l,132,made 217 

desired  by  Indians  under  Onapaw  Agency 137 

families  living  on  and  cultivating,  table 586 

Fort  I )ort  hold  Reserve,  in  progreas 21,221 

Fort  Peck  Reserve,  must  wait  for  irrigation 185 

Grand  Konde  Reserve,  injudiciously  made 260 

Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  have  generally  accepted  and  are  Improving.  255 

Klamath  Reserve,  in  progress 22,203 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas,  building  houses  on,  etc 335 

leasing  of 421,442 

Lower  firol6  Reserve,  in  progress 22,279 

made  to  Chelan  Indians  despue  white  opposition 79 

many  Otoes  bitterly  opposed  to 22,261 

MescaleroApaohea  not  ready  for 205 

Mission  reserves,  in  progress 20,121 

MoJavesofT  reserve,  anxious  for 866 

Moquis,  petition  against 20.101 

New  York  Indians  not  generally  inclinad  to 215 

of  land  in  severalty,  remarkaon,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1156 

report  on 1020 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux  largely  opposed  to 289 

Poncaa  are  coming  to  accept 32,247 
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Allotments,  Potta watomies  an<1  Eidcapooa  reAising,  to  h«Te  lands  asii^ed 12 

Siinpaws  make  their  own 137 

osebad  Reserve,  in  progress 22.294 

Kound  Valley  Indiana  are  receiving 21, 125 

Santee  Sioux  mostiy  living  on 193 

Shoahonea  and  A  ra)>ahoea  anxious  for 22,337 

SUets  Reserve,  few  fanned  bv  Indians 209 

some  Kiokapooa  and  Saoa  renite  to  live  on 255.258 

Spokanes  not  ready  for 314 

Standing  Rock  Reserve,  many  Sioux  deaire 2Sd 

stimulate  Siletc  Indiana  to  improve 200 

suits  for,  in  lands  lield  by  Qnapaws  and  Five  Clvlllzod  Tribes  may  not  be  entered 

in  United  States  courU 442 

suitA  for,  may  be  entered  in  United  States  district  oourt« 442 

to  Chippewas  of  La  Pointe  Agency .• 338 

Klamatlis   117 

Eootenais  near  Bonners  Ferry.  Ids  ho,  made  despite  opposition 85 

married  women.  Grand  Ronde  Renorve 259 

Otoes  and  MifMourias  on  lands  sold 430 

Papagoes 108 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  bom  since  previous  allotment 440 

Tonka  was  have,  and  are  anxious  to  improve 253 

Wrstcrn  Sboshones  should  have 202 

White  Earth  Reserve,  Chippewas  reluctant  to  take  only  80  acres 152 

'Winnebago,  unsettled  condition  of 168 

(See  Pateuts.) 

Allotted  lands,  Ica^ie  and  aals  of,  provisions  of  law  concerning 1021,1022 

report  of  Commissioner  Browning  on Iu2l 

suggestions  of  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  concerning 1021 

Allottees,  Government  should  pay  expense  of  prosecution  for  crimes  by 303 

on  cede<l  lands  being  imposed  on 285 

opinion  of  Attorney -General  that  sale  of  liquor  to,  is  Ulegal 63 

side  of  liquor  to,  pronounced  legal  by  Judge  Belliuger 62, 110,260, 268 

should  be  given  comfortable  homes  on  their  allotments 30A 

South  Dakota  claims  no  Jurisdiction  over 304 

Almshouses,  New  York  State  provides  for  care  of  Indians  in 215 

Alseaa,  act  ratifying  agreement  with 453 

Ament,  Edw.  N.,  superintendent  Greenville  school,  re)»ort  of 371 

American  Baptist  Home  Minsionary  Society,  work  of 1053 

Hiasionary  Asaociation,  work  of 1054 

Unitarian  Aaaooiatlon,  work  of 1059 

Anadarko.  Ind.  T.,  inspection  of  Indians  at,  report  on 10n8 

Andreis,  F..  superintendent  St.  Xavier  school,  Crow  Reserve,  report  of 171 

Apache  prisoners,  inspection  ot,  report  on 1049 

pupils  particularly  interesting b 407,415 

Apaches,  Jicanlla,  improvements  among , 210 

return  of  disafl'ected  nand  to  reservation 211 

Bale  of  timber  of,  and  purchase  of  sheep  with  proceeds 85.442 

Mescalero,  report  concerning « 205 

San  Carlos,  report  on  condition  of HI 

sUtistics  concerning 668,574.576.586.590,503 

White  Mountain,  should  be  sepn rated  from  San  Carlos  Agency 113 

Appropriations,  deficiency,  for  Assistant  Attorney-General  to  defend  Inoian  depredation  cases.  424 

for  current  expenses,  Indian  service,  decrease  in 1 

increase  in  aggregate  of 1 

reductions  in  estimates  for 8 

school,  decrease  in 9 

Arapahoe  school,  report  on 1041 

Arapahoes,  inspection  of,  report  on 1030, 1049 

Korihern,  report  on  condition  of 336 

negotiations  authorized  for  relinquishment  of  lands  of 443 

report  on  condition  of 231 

statistics  concerning 576.582,592,598 

Arbor  Day,  observance  of  («ee  ^lidays) ^ 191 

Areas  of  Indian  reservations 484 

Arickarees,  report  on  condition  of 220 

statistics  concerning 576,593 

Arizona,  to  reimburse  counties  in,  for  prosecution  of  Indians 473 

Arkwright,  H.  D.,  superintendent  Crow  school,  renortof ICO 

Arnoux,  William  H.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1140 

Assinnaboines,  report  on  couditionof 177,183,186 

statistics  concerning 572,590 
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Bad  River  Reservation,  timber  operations  on 57 

Bannacks,  report  concerning ., 130,132 

statistics  concerning 570,586.5^ 

Barrows,  Rev.  SamuelJ.,  report  by,  on  work  of  American  Unitarian  Association 1059 

Barry,  Edmund,  physician  S'Kokomish  Subagency,  report  of 323 

Barstow,  Hon.  A.  C.,  death  of,  mentioned 1017 

Beef  purchased  fhrai  Indians 171 

Issue,  reforms  in 238,275,205,838 

Bees,  loss  of  many.  Grand  Junction  school 371 

Benjamin,  Lieut  E.  £.,  acting  agent.  Warm  Springs  Agency,  report  of 271 

Berger,  J.  M.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Papagoes,  report  or. 101 

Blnford«  J.  S.,  superintendent  Uintah  school,  report  of 811 
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Births  among  Indiana,  nnmberof,  table 568 

filaokfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  roport  of  Capt.  L.  W.  Cooke,  acting  agent 159 

Indiana,  atatisticA  concerniug w 572,588 

Keserye,  miueral  portion  of,  sbonld  beaold 160 

Blackly,  Frank  C,  physician  Soutbem  Ute  Agency,  report  of. 130 

Blaze r  farm  on  Mescalero  Reserve,  needed  by  Indiana 205 

BIythe,  Da^  id,  payment  to.  from  KaAtem  Cherokee  funds 474 

Boiurd  of  Indian  Commlsaioners,  addresses  of 603 

assists  in  examining  applications  for  school  positions 358 

list  of  members  of,  witn  post-oflice  addresses 1177 

purchasing  oomniittce of,  reportof 1026 

recommendations  of. 1025 

report  of 1017 

Bonds,  nonpaying  StAte,  to  credit  Indians  with  face  value  of 444 

Bourke,  Capt.  J.  (r..  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conii^rcnce 1142 

Braas  bands  at  Indian  8chool8 164,182,292,330,389,395,408 

Bray,  Wm.  F.  1.,  superintendent  Ferris  school,  California,  report  of 372 

Brecht,  J.E.,  in  charge  of  Florida  Seminolea,  report  of 87ft 

Breen,  Thos.  H..  superintendent  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  report  of 874 

Brenner.  £.  W.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas.  report  of 218 

Brentano,  John  F.  T.  B..  agent  G  rand  Ronde  Agency,  report  of 259 

Bridge  acroKS  Miobrara  River,  act  authorizing  construction  of 429 

built  on  Nez  Perc6  Reservation 134 

toll  brings  in  revenue  to  Otoes 251 

Wind  River  Reserve,  appropriation  for 442 

Yainax  school,  Indians  donated  work  for 202 

Bridges,  J icarilla  Reserve,  several  built 211 

needed,  Flathead  Reserve 175 

Fort  Peck  Reserve 183 

Panago  Reservation,  two  new,  built 110 

Bridges.  T.M.,  physician  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  reportof 279 

Browning,  D.  M.    (See  Indian  Affairs,  Conunissioner  of.) 

Buchanan,  E.,  physician  TuhUip  Agency,  reportof 325 

BuHdlugs,  agency,  Colorado  River,  almost  beyond  repair 05 

Crow  Creek,  at  new  location 278 

for  Indian  employees  at  Devils  Lake,  unfit  for  habitation 216 

FortBelknap,  wretchedly  located 181 

Fort  Peck,  in  fair  condition 184 

new,  for  Blackfeet  Agency 156 

Pine  Ridge,  in  bad  coudition 289 

Round  Valley,  mostly  old  and  out  of  repair 125 

Southern  Ute,  wortlueas 127 

Warm  Springs,  dilapidated 271 

ebnroh,  number  of,  table 568 

•cbool,  Caraon,  wretchedly  inadequate 390 

Cheyenne,  needa  addition  for  boys' play  room 240 

Crow  Agency,  new,  needed 16ft 

Sasteru  Cherokee  school,  needs  additional 894 

day,  limitation  of  cost  of,  deprives  Kav^oea  of  school 7,9ft 

restriction  of  amount  to  be  paid  lor 842 

defects  prevailing  in 855 

Fort  Lapwai.  needs  new  dormitory 880 

Fort  Stevenson,  burned 899 

Haskell  Institute,  needs  chapel 882 

Hoopaa  have  new 116 

Eeama  Canyon,  entirely  unauitable 869 

Leech  Lake,  burned 151,155 

Lower  Brul6,  most  complete  in  theservioe 279 

Mescalcro,  one  addition  to,  completed,  and  others  in  progreaa 208, 20ft 

%                   Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  additional,  needed 386 

Kav^oes,  imperatively  needed 7,8,99.102 

Keah  Bay,  burned 317 

new,  erected  and  needed 7,8 

for  Crow  Creek  school 277,282 

Omahas  need  additional 189 

outhouses  badly  arranged 356 

Phienix  school  needs  additional 371 

Pine  Ridge,  burned,  new  needed 288 

Pouca,  inadequate 248 

Pyramid  Lake,  additiona  and  ini  provementa  needed 201 

Saapaw.  assembly  building  needed 137 

ouud  Valley,  addition  needed 126 

San  Carlos,  large  additions  made 112 

Santee,  additional,  needed 197 

Seneca,  burned 185,186 

shoald  be  only  one  story  high 356 

Warm  Springs  A gency ,  wretched 272, 273 

Uintah,  additional,  being  constructed 311 

Winnebago,  new  and  comfortable ;  more  needed 187 

Yankton,  badly  on t  of  repair ^ 806 

needa  additional 304 

Bnllard,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  remarks  by,  on  work  of  Unitarians 1168 

BuUia,  Capt.  John  L.,  actine  agent  Pueblo  and  J  icarilla  Agency,  report  of 209 

Burnett,  Capt.  Levi  F.,  U.  a.  A., actinfi; agent  Meacalero  Agency,  reportof 205 

Bnainaaa  committeea  for  oonveying  Indian  landa ...••• ..•••  87 
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C, 

CiiAdoM,  statistics  ooiMerning STCSM 

Calispels,  stAtistlcs  eoncemiDg 560,806 

Campbell,  Fred  C,  superiDteiident  OmahA  school,  reporv  of 191 

Canfleld,  Win.T.,saperinte]ideDtFort  Totten  school,  report  of 400 

Canteens  at  military  posts  near  reserratlons  should  be  abolished 341 

Carter,  Joseph  T.,  iTni ted  States  Indian  agent,  Flathead  Agency,  Hont.,  report  of 173 

Carter,  M  iss  Sibyl,  address  and  remarks  oy,  at  Lake  Hohonk  conference 1097, 1130 

Cash  payments.    (See  Paj-ments.) 

Caskie,  Ambler,  physioisn  Lower  BmlA  Sabagepcy,  report  of. 282 

Cattle  raising  smonglndisns 160,167,174,178,231.225,262,265.271,276,283,287,294 

Cayugas,  report  on  condition  of 213 

statistics  concerning 574,590 

Caynses,  statistics  concerning 578,664 

Chalcraft,  Edwin  L.,  superintendent  Puyallnp  school,  report  of 321 

Chehalis,  report  on  condition  of 819 

statistics  concerning 582,506 

Chelsn  Indians,  in  Washington,  allotments  to,  despite  protest  of  whites 79 

Cherokee  Nation,  appraisal  of  improvemente  of  intruders  in 444 

may  determine  who  are  ite  citisens 145 

Cherokees,  fippesl  of;  to  the  President 1045 

are  having  largest  per  capita  payment  in  their  history 142 

Bastem,  appropriation  for  expense  of  litigation 424 

compromise  of  suits  of.  In  XJnitM  States  circuit  court 81,466 

report  concerning 393 

to  pay  certsin  persons  from  ftmdsof , 474 

"Old  Settler"  or  Western,  census  of,  appropriation  to  pay  for 444 

$800,336.81  for  distribution  among 466 

payment  John  T .  Heard  for  servtoes  rendered 474 

removal  of  intruders  among  and  appraisal  of  improTements 72 

report  concerning 140 

rights  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees  among,  decision  United  States  Supreme  Court.         604 

statistics  concerning 570,576,508 

issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  United  Stotea  to 464,472 

transfer  Shawnee  Ainds  to  credit  of 441 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Cspt.  A.  E.  Woodson  acting  agent 231 

CJbieyennee  end  Arapaboes.  efforts  to  expend  pwtion  of  funds  of  in  improving  allotments. . . .  234, 23S 

inspection  of,  report  on 1039, 1049 

Northern,  report  conoemlng 186 

school  of,  report  on 1042 


statistics  concerning. 574,676,600,592 

'Forest  City  Atoi 
Chickasaws,  approval  of  act  of,  adopting  mearaen 464 


Cheyenne  River  Agency.    (fssTorest  City  Agency.) 


investigation  of  claim  of  W.  B.  Muuson  against 444 

report  on  condition  of 138 

statistics  concerning 570 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  industrial  training  school  at,  report  on lOlS 

Cbimehuevis,  statistics  concerning 668 

Chippewas,  abandonment  of  removal  of,  to  White  Earth 29 

appropriation  for  surveys,  visitsof  delegations,  eta 439 

oonditionof 149,331 

Fond  duLac,  to  expend  money  recovered  for,  In  suits 439 

In  Michigan,  location  and  condition  of 383 

statistics  conceminf 572,676,582,588,502.598 

timber  operations  of 56,57 

Turtle  Mountain.    (See  TnrUe  Mountain.) 

work  of  Commission  among 29 

Choctaw  beer,  manufacture  and  sale  o^  should  be  stopped 143 

Nation,  removal  of  intruders  from 74 

Choctaws,  report  on  condition  of 138 

statistics  concerning • 570 

sale  of  improvements  of  claimants  to  citisenship  among 142 

Cider,  intoxicating  drinkn  sold  under  name  of 215 

Ci/aretton,  traders  should  be  forbidden  to  sell 291 

Citizen's  dress,  number  Indians  wearing,  table 568 

Citizens,  children  of  Indian  women  and  United  States  citisens  married  sinoe  Aug.  9, 1888,  are.  65 

Indian,  the  prey  of  white  neighbors 801 

Michigan  Indians  are 883 

Pawnees  have  become,  and  dMnoralized 249 

Citizenship  among  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  sale  of  improvements  of  claimants  to 142 

Cherokee  Nation  may  determine  who  have  such  rights  therein 145 

Chejennes  and  Arapahoee  not  ready  for 231,236 

Civil  service  examinations,  modification  of 357 

in  school  work  not  so  successful  as  predicted 275,208 

law,  siUutary  effect  of,  in  Indian  school  service 859 

Claims  of  LaPointe  Chippewas  under  old  treaties 334 

Clapp,  Capt.  W.  H.,  actine  agent  Fort  Berthold  Aeenoy,  report  of .'. 220 

remarks  by,  at  LakeMohonk  Conference 1067 

Clark,  AaronB..  missionary,  Rosebud  Reservation,  report  of 300 

Clements,  Jos.,  agent  Santee  Aeency,  reportof 192 

Clothing  issued,  uidiuis  make  little  use  of 195 

Cobb,  John  O.,  decision  of  Interior  Department  as  to  status  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation 145 

CcBur  d'Al^nes,  €ot  ratifying  a£Teement  with • 451 

report  on  condition  of 311 

statistics  concerning 580,596 

Collins,  Ralph  P.,  superintendent  Osage  school,  reportof 845 

Colorado  River  Affency,  Ariz.,  reportof  Agent  Charles  E.  Davis 96 

Columbian  Exposition  awards  diploma  to  Carlisle  school  exhibit 407 
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CQtumbiaa  BxpotHion  exhibit  Chilocoo  school  at 40t 

of  Seger  school  at 405 

report  of  Nay^jo  ohieft  concerning lOU 

viait  of  Carlisle  pupils  to 408 

Kavi^loesto 5,100 

Columbias,  report  on  condition  of 313 

statistics  concerning S80,5M 

ColviUe  Agency,  Waah.,  reportof  Ci^t^  JohnW.  Bnbb,  acting  ag«it 311 

ColvUles,  report  on  condition  of 311 

statistics  concerning 580.506 

Comanches,  inspection  of,  report  on 1038,1050 

statistics  concerning 670,502 

Commission,  Chippewa,  fisil  to  secure  many  remorala  to  White  Earth 29 

Osage 29 

Fnyallup 28,310 

Shoshone,  failed  to  reach  agreement 31 

to  allot  lands  to  and  negotiate  with  Utea 405 

Five  CiTllised  Tribes  labor  hard  to  induce  them  to  accept  allotmenta,  etc 27, 141 

Compton,L.M^  superintendent  Fort  Belknap  school,  report  of 182 

Compulsory  attendance  on  nonreaerration  schools  not  allowed 0 

should  be  enforced 128 

need  of 882,377 

educationof  Indians  should  be  made... 411 

reaaonableneas  of 400 

Concows,  condition  of 124 

statistics  concerning 568,586 

Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  proceedings  of. 1088 

with  representatives  of  missionary  societies 1018, 1052 

Connolly,  Lieut.  Thomas,  acting  agent  Round  Valley  Agency,  report  of '124 

Contacts  awarded  and  proposals  received  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  serrioe 677 

Cook,  Sev.  Joseph  W.,mis«onary,  Yankton  Reservation,  report  of 807 

Chanes  H.,  missionary  among  Pimaa,  report  of 107 

Viola,  superintendent  Rice  River  school,  report  of 158 

Cooke,  Capt.  L.  W.,  acting  Indian  agent  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 156 

Coppock,  Benjamin  S.,  superintendent  Chilocco  school,  report  of 401 

Cornelius,  Miss  Nancy,  Indian  nurse,  extract  oonceminff  work  of 1164 

remarks  by,  at  LuLe  Mohonk  conference 1098 

Complanter  Indiana  own  their  land  in  fee  simple 212 

Conchman,  Peter.agent  Forest  City  Agency,  report  of 288 

Court,  Michigan  aupreme,  decidea  certain  Isabella  Reserve  lands  are  not  taxable 84 

of  Indian  offenses  can  be  trusted  only  with  minor  caaea 187 

Coeur  d'A16nes  need 812 

discontinued  when  Pawnees  became  citisens 249 

Judgeaof,  elected  by  Quillehutes  themselves 818 

should  havemorepay 186 

needed  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 271 

none  established 133 

needed 96,152,207.247,296 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  a  failure 127 

valuable  services  of 100.105,112,131,186,159,185,200, 

203, 217. 219, 222, 228, 251, 260, 267, 275, 285, 304. 312. 817, 328 
TTnited  States,  in  Indian  Territory,  should  have  more  Judges  and  enlarged  Jurisdiction.         140 
Supreme,  decisions  of,  on  rights  of  Delawares  and  Shawneea  in  Cherokee 

Nation : 604 

diatrict,  ffiven  Jurisdiction  over  allotment  suits 442 

Oregon,  decides  that  sale  of  liquor  to  allottees  is  legal . .  62, 110, 260, 269 

County  ol^ects  to  paying  cost  of  nying  Indian  misdemeanor  oases 195 

Course  of  study  in  Indian  schools 349 

Cowlitz  ludians,  scattered  among  the  whites 320 

Craig,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.,  report  by,  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church  South 1058 

Crandall.  C.J.,  superintendent  school  at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  report  of 886 

Creeks,  sale  of  improvements  of  noncitizens  among 142 

statistics  concerning 570 

Cressman,  Krauth  H.,  superintendent  Leech  Lake  school,  report  of 154 

Crimes  against  Indians  on  the  increase 242 

committed  on  but  not  by  Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes 236 

Indian,  reimbursement  of  counties  in  Ariasona  for  cost  of  prosecuting 473 

UBuallv  result  of  liquor ^ 812 

(See  Mnrdera.) 

Criminals,  Indian,  number  punished,  table 568 

Crops  damaged  by  drought 187.190,192,210,239,242,247,828.372 

damaged  bv  crickets 202 

destroyed  By  gophers 217,210 

fair 184,204 

good 135,151,169,239,251.262.266,268,273,292,816,823,890 

nav.  Western  Shoshone  Reserve,  excellent 202 

raised  by  Indians,  table 580 

ruined  by  drought 147,178, 

193, 195, 197, 210, 219. 221, 225, 229, 236. 253. 256, 274, 281, 283, 287, 294, 302, 304 

Cross,  Jas.  F.,  missionary.  Rosebud  Reservation,  reportof 300 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  reportof  Capt.  J.  W.  Watson,  acting  agent 166 


Crows,  condition  and  progress  of 166 

statistics  concerning 572,588 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brui6  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  reportof  Agent  Fred  Treon 274 


Winnebaffo  Reservation,  to  pay  damages  to  settlers  removed  fnmi 70, 448 

Crow  Flies  High  band  of  Qros  Ventres,  removal  of,  to  Fort  Bertbold  Keservation 21,88,222 

Cushattos,  statistics  concerning 580 

Cnyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1172 
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Dancing  demoralizing  to  Santee  Sioux 19S 

kept  up  among  Omahaa  and  Winnebagoea 189 

Otoes  persist  m 250 

Poncaa  have  spent  little  time  in 248 

prohibited  and  aon-dauce  stractnrea  demolished 159 

reatricted  to  twice  a  month 276 

Duioe  houses,  Osages  have  foar  well-patronized 243 

Daniel,  Z.  T.,  physician  Pine  Kidge  Agency,  report  of 288 

Darlington,  Okla.,  inspection  of  indiaus  at,  report  on 1039 

Dayenport,  Jesae,  pension  to,  for  serrioea  in  Oregon  Indian  wars 474 

Davldaon,  H.  P.,  president  Northwestern  Military  Academy,  letter  from 1100 

Davis,  CbaA.  E.,  agent  Colorado  BiTer  Agency,  reportof 9S 

Crosby  6.,  superintendent  Pierre  school,  report  of 412 

Leslie  D.,  superintendent  Flandreau  school,  report  of 4)0 

Dawes,  Hon.  H.  L.,  addreaa  by,  at  Ebbitt  Honae  conference 1084 

LakeMohonk  conference 1099 

Day,  DaTid  F.,  agent  Southern  Ute  Aeency,  reportof 126 

Deaths  among  Indians,  number  of,  table 568,676 

Decoration  Dav,  observance  of  (tee  Holidays) 191 

Delawares,  rights  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation,  decision  United  States  Supreme  Court 604 

Depredation  claims,  Indian,  acUndication  of 68 

deficiency  appropriation  to  defend ^4 

payment  of,  ahould  not  be  made  fh>m  tribal  fnnda 70 

prorision  for  adj odicating,  should  not  be  extended 60 

llO.OOO  for  examination  and  defenae  of 467 

9175,000  to  pay  Judgments  in 466 

DeSchntes,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  oonoeming 578,594 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  K.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Kalph  Hall 216 

Dewey,  Miss  Mary  IC.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1132 

Digger  Indians  in  California,  appropriation  for 80 

Digraann,  P.  Flor..  superintendent  Holy  Rosary  school,  report  of 292 

Discipline  of  students  at  Hampton  through  court-martial  and  Indian  council 418 

Diseaaea  among  Indians,  table 622 

Divorcee  among  Indians,  table 568 

Doane,OeoTee  b.,  asent  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of 134 

Dougherty,  Capt.  w  illiam  E.,  acting  agent  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of 115 

Drawing  in  Indian  schools 351 

Dubbel,  Peter  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  school,  report  of 324 

Dunning,  Rev.  A.E.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 11116 

Dwire,  Isaac,  anperintendent  Arapaho  school,  report  of 238 

S. 

Eaton,  Oen.  John,  remarka  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1140,1151 

Ebbitt  House  conference,  proceedings  of 1053 

Education,  efi'ect  of,  on  the  Indian,  address  on 1114 

reduced  appropriation  for,  e£fect  of 1022 

(See  alto  Pupils  and  Schools.) 

Eells,  Edwin,  agent  Puyallnp  Agency,  report  of 319 

Eldiidge,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,fielamatron  among Nav^joes, report  of 103 

Employees,  agency,  names  and  salaries  of 648 

in  Indian  Bureau  and  salariea 513 

school,  friction  between 344 

Indian,  mostly  worthless 197 

names  and  aalariea  of 514 

number  in  each 499 

Pine  Ridse,  to  reimburse,  for  property  burned 444 

salaries  of,  should  be  graded 357 

should  be  Indians  when  practicable 345 

Erwln,L.  T.,  agent  Yakima  Agency,  report  of 325 

Estndillo,  Francisco,  agent  Mission-Tule  River  Agency,  report  of 118 

Exhibition  of  IndiMis,  authority  for,  given  by  Interior  Department 60 

Fanning,  interest  of  Kavi^ioes  in 09 

Southern  Ute  Reservation  mainly  a  farce 129 

{See  Crops.) 

Farmers,  additional,  needed 150,203,236,278 

impracticable,  sent  out 161 

Rosebud  Agency,  work  of 296 

Felmet  M.  C,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Fence,  Fort  Peck  Reserve  should  be  inclosed  bj' 183 

rods  made  and  acres  under,  table 586 

Ferrin.  A.  "W.,  agent  New  York  Agency,  report  of 212 

Ferrvboat.H.  Indians  contribute  $llo  for  purchase  lumber  for 223 

Fiela,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  remarks  by,  at  LakeMohonk  conference 1144 

Field  matron.    (See  Matron,  field.) 

Fishery  rights  forcibly  taken  from  Indians  by  whites 326 

"W  enatshapam,  purchase  of,  from  Yakimas 00, 326, 4.*^) 

Fisk,  Mrs.  Clinton  B.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1162 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  appropriation  for  survey  of  lands  in 443 

children  of  noncitizens  m,  have  no  schooling 140 

commission  to 27 

(See  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.) 
Flandreau  Sioux.    (See  Sioux.) 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Agent  Joseph  T.  Carter •••••••••....  173 
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FlathMds,  eonditiouof 173 

statistics  oonoemioff 673,588 

Food  da  Lao  Reservation,  timber  operations  on 283 

Foots,  Miss  Kate,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1172 

Forectt  City  Acenoy,  8.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Peter  Coachman 283 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  M%|.  J.  H.  Kelly,  acting  agent 177 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  K.Dak.,  report  of  Acting  Asenl  Capt»  W.  H.  Clapp 230 

Fort  Hall  Agency.  Idaho,  report  of  Capt  J.  T.  van  Orsdale,  aotingagent 130 

RMerve,  contracts  to  seonre  water  supply  on,  anthorized 443 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Capt.  H.  W.  Sprole,  acting  agent 183 

Foeher.  John,  agent  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of. 336 

Frszier,  John  A.,  superintendent  Forest  City  school,  report  of 285 

Freedmen,  aroroval  of  act  of  Chick  asaws  adopting  their 464 

Freeman.  Mis).H.B.,  acting  s«ent  Osage  Agency,  report  of 241 

French,  George,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds..... 474 

Friends,  Associated  Committee  of,  report  on  work  of 1056 

Orthodox,  report  on  work  of 1055 

remarks  on  work  of,  by  Mrs.  Myra  Frj^e 1163 

Yearly  Meeting,  report  of 1C55 

Frlssell,  H.  B.,  superintendent  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  report  of 414 

Frye,  Mrs.Myra,  remarks  by,  on  work  of  Friends 1163 

Funds,  trust,  Indian,  transactions  in 476 

Shawnee,  transfer  of.  to  credit  Cherokee  Nation 441 

G-. 

Gaither,  Beal.  asent  SUets  Agency,  report  of 366 

Mollie  V .,  superinlendent  Umatilla  school,  report  of 269 

Game,  destruction  of,  Dv  Indians 67 

Games,athletic.  at  Carlisle  school 400 

character  and  importance  of 353 

Garrett,  John  B.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1135 

Philip  C,  resolutions  introduced  by.  nt  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1170 

Gates,  Hon.  Merrill  E.,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1088, 1146 

O.H.,  superintendent  Fort  Stevenson  school,  report  of 308 

Georgetown  Inoians,  report  on  condition  of 320 

statistics  oonoeming 582,506 

Gilflllnn,  J.  A.,  missionary  to  the  Chippewas,  letter  from 1110,1120 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  superintendent  Keams  Canyon  school,  reiM>rt  of 367 

Good.  Kev.  H.  H.,  missionary  among  Indians  under  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of 139 

Govan,  D.  C,  agent  Tulalip  Agency,  Wssh 823 

Graham.  R.  8.,  superintendent  S*Kokomisb  school,  report  of 322 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Greg.,  report  of  Agent  John  F.  T.  B.  Brentano 259 

Indians,  statistics  concerning 578 

Graves,  Walter  U..  report  of,  on  irrigation  Crow  Reserve 171 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  Agent  Thomas  U.  Savage 327 

Gros  Ventres,  report  on  condition  of 177,186,220 

removal  of  Crow  Flies  High's  band  of,  to  Fof  t  Berthold  Reservation 31, 83, 223 

statistics  concerning 572,576,600,602 


Hailmnnn,  Dr.  W,  N.,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  addrens  bv 1065 

remsrks  by t 1005 

report  of 340 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.E.E..oommunicationfrom 1118 

Hall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1077 

Harwood,  superintendent  Phcpnix  school,  report  of 371 

Ralph.  Indi.nn  agent  Devils  Lake  Agenov,  report  of 216 

Hamilton,  J .  Taylor,  report  by,  on  work  of  Moravian  Mission  Rnard 1056 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  report  of  Supt.  II.  B.  FrisMoll 414 

report  on  work  of 1080 

Hanks,  Henry,  superintendent  Tonasket  school,  report  of 316 

Harding,  Rev.  John  W.,  remarks  by,  on  Ainu  of  Japan 1160 

Hargrove,  William  L.,  a^ent  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  report  of 202 

Harris.  De  Witt  S.,  superintendent  Absentee  Shawnee  school,  report  of 257 

Hart,  J.  C,  superintendent  Fort  Bennett  school,  report  concerning 287 

Healthof  day  school  better  than  boarding-school  pupils 200 

mixed  bloods  better  than  full  bloods 291 

{Se4  Physicians.) 

Heard.  John  T.,  payment  for  services  rendered  "Old  Settler"  Cherokoes 474 

Hertzog,  S.  L..  superintendent  Sinemasho school,  reportof 273 

Hill,  Israel^marks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1130 

Hodson,  R.  w.,  report  by,  of  Friends'  missionary  work  among  Indians  under  Quapaw  Agency.  140 

Hogue.  Thomas  L..8uperintendent  San  Carlos  school,  report  of 113 

Hons,  report  on  condition  of 318 

statistics  concerning 580,506 

Holiday  and  exhibition  exercises  in  schools 220,253,261,264,384,387 

Homesteads,  most  of  Chehalis  Indians  have 810 

HoopaYaUey  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  acting  agent 175 

Rt'Herve,  CaL,  appropriation  for  wagon  road  across 442 

Hoopas,  condition  of 116 

statist  ics  concerning 568, 586 

Hospital,  Crow  Creek,  has  dune  excellent  work 277,^0 

ditticult  to  get  Indians  into 200 

Menomonee  excellently  managed 328 

urgent  need  of : 102,130,185,164,224,253,806 

Honaes  built  and  oooapied  by  Indiana,  number,  table 568 
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Houses,  YsnktoB  Sioux  used  100  new Mi 

Howard,  Qen.O.OM  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Hohonk  conference lUl 

HnaUpaU,  school  and  mission  work  maion^ 906 

statistics  ooncemin^ S68 

Homptvlips,  statistics  concerning 682,606 

Hume,  S.  M.,  saperintendent  WMte  Barth  school,  rsoort  of 1S3 

Hnnt.I*ydiaL.,eaperintendentSilets  school,  report  of 307 

Horr,  William,  missionary  amoBf  Sao  and  VoK,  report  of ^ 258 

Hydrophobia,  deathof  Cheyenne  boy  fhmi 240 

I. 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  address  by,  at  Ebbitt  Hoose  oonferenee 107S 

Bureau,  names  and  salaries  of  employeesin 611 

Commissioners,  Board  of.    (8m  Board  of  Indian  Comroiseionert.) 

service,  list  of  officers,  eto^of,  with  nost-office  addreeses 1177 

Territory,  address  on,  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes 1009 

oommlssion  to  correct  eril  in  government  of,  appointed 1019 

condition  of 1018 

educational  work  in,  report  on 1002 

reports  of  Board  of  Inaian  Commissioners  on,  cited 1019 

Indians.    (8tt  under  tribal  names.) 

Industrial  teachers  shouldbe  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work 347,342 

training  school  at  Albuqncrrque,  N.  Hex.,  report  on 1086 

should  be  more  edarative 346 

work,  compact  organisation  of 346 

Immorality  prevalent  among  Southern  Utes 127 

New  York  Indians : 216 

Institutes,  reporton 1024 

summer,  in  Indian-school  service 9,123,201,321,360,364,402 

Instructors  in  domestic  economy  needed  in  each  farming  district 206 

Interest  collected  on  Indian  funds 475 

Intruders,  eviction  of,  by  military  from  Choctaw  Nation 143 

in  Cherokee  Kation,  appraisal  of  improvements  of 444 

Indian  Territory 71 

removal  of,  from  I^ve  Civilised  Tribes  must  precede  allotments 142 

{Sm  Trespass.) 

Intemperance,  Fort  Berthold  Indians  tne  from 222 

increased  by  decision  of  Judge  Bellinger  that  sale  of  liquor  to  allottees  is  legal.  62, 200 

on  '^tiswin"  prevalent  among  Mescalero  Ai>aohes 206 

produced  by  drinks  sold  undername  of  cider • 216 

resolutions  relative  to 1(^1086 

{See  Liquor.) 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  address  by,  on  educational  topics 1071 

views  of,  concerning  Indian  service,  cited 1024 

Iowa  Reservation,  relief  of  settlerson 42B 

lowas.  report  on  condition  of 255 

sUtistics  concerning 572,578,588,694 

Irrigating  canals.  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  authority  to  contract  for 24,443 

Company,  Colorado,  must  begin  construction  of  canal  through  Yuma  Reserve 464 

ditch  across  Umatilla  Reserve,  extension  tune  for  completing 25,428 

built  solely  by  Indian  labor 272 

furnished  Shoshone  Agency  and  school 837 

hard  work  on,  by  Indians 337 

needed  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 289 

machinery,  appi-opriation  for  construction  and  purchase  of 443 

ditches,  survey  for,  needed  on  Fort  Belknap  Reserve 179 

Irrigation,  Blackfeet  Reservation,  system  of,  commenced 21,160,162,185 

Company,  Columbia,  right  of  way  for,  across  Yakima  Reservation 434 

Crow  Reserve,  needed  tor  Montana  Indnstxial  school 170 

progress  of 167,168,171 

Flathead. Reserve,  good  resultsfrom,  moreditches  needed 174 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 24, 183 

Grand  Junciion  school,  nearly  settled 378 

Holy  Rosarv  school  haiigood 202 

Mission  Indians  need  development  of 121 

Navajo  Reservation 24.100 

plant.  Pyramid  Lake,  needs  overhauling 200 

progress  of,  on  Indian  reservationii 24 

pumps.  Colorado  Ri ver  Agency,  crops  lost  owing  to  inadequacy  of 96, 07 

Isabella  Reservation,  Mich.,  annulment  of  tax  n&lvn  of  lauds  on 84 

Issued  property,  difficult  to  prevent  Indians  frcmi  disposing  of 103 

J. 

Jackson,  Benjamin  F.,  superintendent  Fort  Apache  school,  report  of 114 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon,  addreNS  by,  on  educational  work  in  Alaska 1060 

Jacobson,  Axel,  superinteiulent  Wittenberg  school,  report  of 410 

J  ames,  Darwin  R.,  Indian  commissioner,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1141, 1155 

report  by.  on— 

Albuquerque  industrial  training  school 1036 

Arapaho  scliool 1041 

Arapahocs Iu30 

•    Clieyenne  school 1042 

CbcvennoH 1030 

Chilooco  Hchool 1042 

ComiuicUes 1038 
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J'ames,  Dwwin  B^  Isdlan  oommiMloner,  report  by,  on—  Page. 

Kiowaa 1038 

MennoDito  school 1042^ 

NavKJos 1034 

BamonA  school  ftt  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex 1037 

Soger's  colony 1040 

Znfii  Poeblos 1032 

Janney,  Joaoph  J.,  report  of  Frieada' Yearly  Mooting  by 105& 

JicariBa  Apaches.    (See  Apaches.) 

Beserve,  trespassing  stock  and  domoraliaing  settlers  on 211 

John  Day  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 578.504 

Jones,  ThomasM.,  saperintendent  Santa  Fe  school,  report  of 392 

Juts,  John,  superintendent  St.  Francis  school,  reiiort  of 299 

K. 

Kalispels,  removal  of,  to  Flathead  Beeerve,  sgreemen t  \rith,  should  be  ratified 17S 

Kaweahs,  statistics  concerning 570 

Kaws,  report  on  condition  of 241 

statiatics  concerning 670,592 

Xeechles,  statistics  concerning 576,502 

Keenan«  J.  C,  report  on  Kaw  school 246 

Keller,  Anton  M.,  agent  Sisseton  Agenov,  report  of 300 

Kelly,  Mai.  J.  M.,  acting  agent  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  report  of 177 

Kendal,  Henry  A.,  teacher  Uuopa  Valley  school,  reportof 118 

Kermott,  C. H.,  physician,  Deyus Lake agencr,  reportof 218 

Ketoham,  Bev.  w  H.,  missionary  among  Indians  under  Quapaw  Agency,  report  of. \difk 

Kiokapoos,  Mexican,  report  on  condition  of 255 

opposition  of  some  to  allotments 21 

statiatics  concerning 572,578,688.594 

Kid,nothing  authentic  heard  from 112 

Kidd,  Col.  H.  M.,  address  by,  on  eduoational  work  in  Indian  Territory 1062 

Kinder«trtens  being  Introdaced 352 

King,  (ieorge  W.,  superintendent  Western  Shoshone  school,  report  of 204 

Dr.  James  M.,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1157 

Kiowaa,  Inspection  of,  report  on 1038,1050 

statistics  concerning 576,592 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  A  gent  D.W.Matthews 262 

Klamaths,  intelligent  and  industrious j....         117 

report  on  condition  of 262 

statistics  concerning 508,578,586,594 

Klickitata,  statistics  concerning 582 

Kootenais,  condition  of 173 

near  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  allotments  to 85 

nonreservation,  aettlement  of  status  of 85 

statistics  concerning 672,568 

Lake  Mohonk  conference,  list  of  members  of 1174 

platform  adoptddat 1170 

proceedings  of 1088 

Lakes,  statistics  concerning 580,590 

Lambe,  Eliza,  field  matron  Cheyenne  and  ArapahoKeserro,  reportof 240 

Lands,  allotment  in  severalty  of,  remarks  on 1156 

report  on 1020 

allotted  to  Indians.    {See  Allotted  lands.) 

Indian  trust,  transactions  in 478 

set  apart  to  missionary  societies,  table 38 

Langford  claim.  Nes  Perc6  Roiterve,  settlement  of 458, 460 

Lancford,  William  G..  report  by.  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church 1059 

La  Fointo  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  Lieut.  W.  A.  fiercer,  acting  agent 331 

Law  for  the  Indian,  address  by  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  on 1137 

Leases,  furming,  for  only  three  years  too  short  to  be  profitable 136 

grasing,  Shoshone  Reserve 837 

fllegal  and  informal,  on  Siletz  Reserve 268 

deprive  Winnebagoes  of  needed  lands 187.188 

of  Omaha  lands 189 

ninety-nine-year,  on  AUofcany  Reservation 212 

of  Ponca  pastures  for  grazing 247 

Tonka  wa  allotments 263 

Leasing  allotments,  advantages  of. 234 

amended  rules  for 421 

Indian  lands,  change  in  law  concerning 82,442 

of  sections  in  Oklahoma  reserved  for  school  lands 429 

Legislation,  Indian,  passed  by  second  session,  Fifty- third  Congress 424 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  Geori;e  H.  Monk 1^10 

Lemmon,  Theo.  G.,  superintendent  Grand  Junction  school,  reportof 377 

Lessees,  delinquent,  Oesge  Redervation,  list  of 241 

Lesser,  W.  R.,  agent  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of 140 

Library.    (See  Reading  matter.) 

Lighting,  electric,  wanted  at  Eastern  Cherokee  Hchool 306 

Liquor,  decinion  of  United  States  court  that  sale  of,  to  an  allottee  is  not  illegal 62. 110, 260, 269 

drinking  prevalent  among  M iHsion  Indians 1 18 

increased  sales  of,  to  allottees  owing  to  legal  decision 110,269 

Indians  obtain,  fVeely 152,175,189,193,195,267,301,310,326 

legality  of  saleof,  to  Indian  allottees,  contrary  opinions 02.03 
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Liquor,  many  WinoebagoeA  driok 19 

none  to  be  sold  ou  lands  allotted  to  or  ceded  by  Kex  P<ux:^a 456 

Yankton  8ioax  lands 449. 4M 

police  chiefly  employed  in  preventing  laleof,  to  Indians 704 

aaleof,  aroonff  Nav^oea  and  Ctes.  enorts  to  suppress tl,  13* 

intox^tinfc  Choctaw  beer,  should  be  suppressed lil 

to  Indians,  convictions  for 134.219,5U,3S<lS3».nC 

decision  concerning 1031 

penalties  for,  too  li'irht Ut.  SO 

to  mixed  bloods  declAred  by  I'nitod  States  district  court  not  liable  to  peaaltjr. .  TV 

sellers,  difficulty  in  arrest  and  oouvictiun  of l£l,  311, 215.  IS4,  V7 

numbiT  prosecnt*^,  table 5M 

soiling  almost  abolinhed IM 

traffic  with  Blackfeet  Indians  broken  up 15T 

(<^'««  Intemperance.) 

Little  Lake  Indians,  condition  of 134 

statistics  concerning 5W,  Ml 

Locust,  William,  payment  to.  from  Eastern  Chorokec  fniuU 474 

Logging,  and  manufacturing:  lumber,  system  of,  on  Lac  du  Flambeau  and  Bad  Kiver  rcn  t\  es.  M,  5T.  334 

by  Indians,  Menomonee  Reservation 47, 32t 

(8e€  Timber.) 

Ixiwer  Bnil6  Agency  ouUdings.  to  pay  J.  KenneUi  White  for  plans  of 443 

Sioux.    (^«  Sioux.) 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indiana,  table 5M 

Lummi  Indians,  report  on  condition  of SS3 

statistics  concerning MC  5** 

Lyon,  William  H.,  chairman  of  purchasing  committee,  report  of lu:!* 

M. 

McConville,  Ed.,  superintendent  Fort  Lapwai  school,  report  of 379 

McCowan,  S.  M.,  superintendent  Fort  Hojave  school,  report  of M6 

llcIutyre,H.L..report  of,  on  irrigation,  Blackfeet  Ke*erve 143 

McKoin,  John  J.,  superintendent  (jnapaw  school,  report  of 137 

McLaughlin,  James  Id.,  agent  Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of 234 

M^or  Janiea,  ins|»ector  of  agencies,  addretui  by loTl 

Madison  Indians,  report  on  condition  of X.'- 

statistics  concerning U3.  .'^ 

Magill,  Dr.  Edward,  remarks  by,  at  I^ke  Mohonk  conference U**. 

Makahs,  sealing  industry  among 1  4 

statistics  concerning S«i).  Sc4 

Mandans,  peculiarities  of :z\ 

statistics  concerning 571  V  Z 

Mansnr,  Hon.  C.  H.,  addn*Bs  or.  at  Kbbltt  Ifonse  conference 1»C» 

Marden,  Dr.  A.  E.,  physician  Pima  Agency,  report  of loT 

Maricopas.  condition  of 1"» 

Marriage,  little  regard  for.  anions  Mesralero  Apaches  SM 

Marriages  between  Indian  women  and  United  t»tatescitixens  prior  to  August  8,  iv^i.  lights  of 

offrtiiring «  • 

formal,  number  of,  among  Indians,  t*ble M» 

plural,  forbidden  and  prevented 13* 

Matron,  field,  Lower  Brul^  Sioux  need SC 

needed  among  Sac  and  Fox  in  Iowa 1«4 

Matrons, field,  larger  appropriations  for,  recommended ]'-3 

reports  ot' Irt  34*  2S7 

valuable  work  of,  larger  appropriation  needed U,  11»  X«7.  S4 

wi veA  of  additional  farmers  should  be 37* 

school,  importance  of  position >*• 

Marshals,  deputy  United  States.  < >sage country  ovemin  with,  to  nopur|H«Mi. S4i 

Martin,  George  ^..  physician  Blackteet  Agency,  report  of 1*4 

Matthews,  D.  W.,  agent  Trrand  Ronde  Agency.  Oreg..  report  of 
McAd,  Eugene,  superiut^'odent  school  at  Carson,  Nev.,  report  of, 

Meilical  statistics,  table 

Medicine  Crazy,  reuutrki*  by.at  I^^ke  Mohonk  conference IIK 

Medicines  fumiHhed  generally  good 3V* 

inferior 3*3 

Mennonite  school,  reporton 1^ 

Menomoneee,  loggi n g  opera t  ion s  by 47 

rejwrt  on  con<iition  of 

statinticR  concern iug 


* 


•j 


Merrer.  Lieut.  W.,sciiuK  agent  I^  Pointe  Agency,  report  of •...  ICl 

Merntt,  C  A.,suiM*rinleii(lfnl  Navi^o  school.  repJrt  of l»l 

Mescalero  Agenry,N.  M«'X..  report  Capt.  Levi  F.  Burnett,  acting  agent JW 

Me-erve,  CharlcsF.,  remarks  bv,  at  Lake  Mubonk  conference IIW 

Mfuiah  craze.  Indians  of  PnyaHup  Agency  have  * 'shaking  religion  "  re»ettibtIo«; SM  331 

Miamis,  report  concerning. .'. 1*4 

statintio*  conf«*ming JT*  SA  >* 

Military  evirt  iiitru^lers  (miners)  fhNn  Choctaw  Kaion T4. 143 

Mill,  saw,  KosiemCbenikees  iifi-il S« 


for  Vainax  sclimd  tilU  a  long-felt  want 

to  be  provided  Nex  I'eroe^ • 4V 

Mille  Lac  RcAervut ion,  homestead  tilings  on.  confirmed •••  471 

Mineral  lands.  HI  AC  kf^et  Reserve,  should  be  segrvgM  ted     1* 

Fort  IVlknsn  Re<ii'rve.  Indiuu*  unwilling  to  anrreader.  need  adjsrislMg  UaiWr.  W 

Mining  clainiA,  whiles  martcing  clandmtiDely.on  Fort  Belknap  Besenrs IC 

Miasion  Indiana,  number  and  condition  of. .'. ......••..,.  StA.  13 

progress  of  allutment  work  among ..•••••.••• ..•••*....  Si 
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HissioD  Indians,  statistics  oonoeming 568.580 

visitof  inspection  to,  report  of 1027 

schools^  conference  with  representatives  of 1018 

expenditures  for '....       1051 

work  of 1023 

Tnle  River  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Francisco  Estudillo 118 

Hlssionftries  «nong  Indians,  table 569 

reports  of 101, 107, 189, 1*0, 258, 292, 300, 306, 307, 322 

Missionary,  Navajo  Reservation,Talnable  inflaenoe  of 100 

sooieaes,  fnnds  allowed  for  contract  schools  conducted  by 18 

Indian  lands  set  apart  for  ane  of 38, 479 

list  of  seoretwries  of,  with  post-office  addresses 1177 

worli  among  Indians 105,112,125,127,136,147.152,159,176.188, 

194, 214, 219. 222, 227, 247, 256, 263. 266, 272, 277, 279, 284, 206, 302, 305, 818, 366, 368.  .'>69 

none  among  MctJaves 366 

{8e€  Keligious. ) 

Mitchell.P.W.,  payment  to,  fWnn  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Modocs,  report  on  condition  of 134.262 

statistics  concerning 570,578,588.5m 

Mohonk  platform,  text  of 1170 

Mojaves,  condition  of. 96 

interest  of,  in  school  and  allotments 365,366 

statintics  concerning 568,586 

Monk,  Greorge  H.,  agent  Lemhi  Agency,  report  of 132 

Mohroe,  Hon.  Elbert  B.,  Indian  commissioner,  minute  adopted  on  death  of 1U17 

resolutions  and  remarks  on  death  of 1086 

Montana  indnstrial  school,  work  of,  report  on 1059 

Montgomery,  W.J.  A.,  superintendent  Santee  school,  report  of 195 

Moore,  Ely,  settlement  of  claim  of,  for  services 478 

Moose  Dung,  lease  of  land  of 34 

Moqnis  Pueblos,  report  on  condition  of 100.368 

Reservation,  discontinuance  of  allotment  work  on 20 

Morals,  Crow  tribe,  unusually  low 169 

Moravian  Mission  Board,  work  of,  report  on 1056 

Morgan,  Hon.  T.  J.,  report  by ,  on  work  of  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 1053 

Morris,  A.  Judson,  physician  Rosebud  Agency,  report  of 299 

Morse,  Prof.  A.  D.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1168 

Dr.  Lemuel,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1150 

Moss,  William  M.,  school  supervisor,  report  of  Albuquerque  school  by 391 

Muckleshoots,  statistics  concerning 562,596 

Mugford,  Percy  H.,  superintendent  St.  Mary*s  school,  report  of ^9 

Mnnsee,  statistics  concerning 572, 582, 588, 596 

(8t4  Htockbridge  and  Munsee.) 

Mnnson,  W.B.,  claim  of,  against  Chickasaws 444 

Murders  by  and  of  Indians,  table 569 

due  to  whisky 312,327 

of  C hey ennes  by  white  men 237 

(Hee  Crimes.) 

Mnnkosees,  statistics  concerning 580 

Myer,  Capt.  Albert  L.,  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of Ill 

Nav%{o  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummcr 99 

blankets  should  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  schools 100 

Kav%{oes  growing  poorer 99 

FnspectTon  of,  report  on 1034 

new  enthusiasm  of.  for  schools « 5,90.101 

reports  of  chiefs  of,  on  visit  to  World's  Fair 1044 

statistics  concerning 508,586 

visitof,  to  World's  Fair 5,100 

Kardin,  Eugene  C..  superintendent  Warm  Springs  school,  report  of 273 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  W.  L.  Powell .316 

Kellis,  George  W .,  superintendent  Lower  Brul6  school,  report  of 282 

!N>Uon.  Dr.  T.  A.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1161 

Nespellms,  report  on  condition  of 314 

statistics  concerning , 580,596 

Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  report  of  Agent  I.  O.  Wootten 199 

New  Tork  Agency,  N.  Y.,  report  of  Agent  A.  W.  Ferrtn 212 

Indians,  condition  of,  land  titles,  etc.,  to  be  investigated 80, 215, 441 

controversy  over  lands  of 1025 

State  admits  Indians  to  her  almshonnes 215 

supports  public  schools  and  orphan  asylum  for  Indians 213, 214 

Nes  Perots  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  Joseph  Robinson 133 

agreement  with,  ratified 26,458 

report  on  condition  of 1  :i3, 311 

scouts,  payment  for  services  in  Nex  Pero^  war 459,461 

statistics  concerning 570, 580, 588, 596 

Nisquallies,  report  on  condition  of 320 

statistics  concerning 582, 596 

Nome  Lackle  Indians,  cond  i tion  of 124 

statistics  concerning 668,586 

Nooksack  Indians,  statistics  concerning 582 

Nurse,  field,  should  be  provided  to  assist  physician 252 

trained,  needed  at  Fort  Hall  school • 131 
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Oftklaad,  John  A.,  saperinteadent  Pine  Poiat  achool,  report  of IM 

O'Brien,  MArjearetT.,  superintendent  Grand  Bonde  tohool,  report  of 261 

Oeden  Land  Company,  claim  of,  to  be  inveatigated 80,215,441,1025  j 

Okanagana,  report  on  condition  of 311  I 

Btatiatioa  concerning 580,596  ' 

Old  Town  Indians,  number  of 582 

Omaba  and  Winnebago  Agenor,  Nebr.,  r^>ort  of  Capt.  William  H.  Beck,  acting  agent 187 

land,  extension  time  or  payment  to  pnrchasers  of '. 488 

Ueservation,  exchange  of  lands  on,  by  Presbyterian  Home  Miasion  Society 471 

Omahas  self-sapporting  oitixens  fond  of  whisky 189 

statistios  concerning 574,590 

Oneidas,  report  on  condition  of 212,329 

statUUcs  concerning 674,582,590.592,598 

O'Neil,  Mary,  saperintendent  Fort  Yuma  school,  report  of 366 

Onondagas,  report  on  condition  of 212  > 

statistics  concerning 674,590.592 

Orthodox  Friends,  work  of,  reporton 1055 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  MsJ*  H.  B.  Freeman 241 

Osages,  commission  to  negotiate  with,  for  cesaion  of  land 29  , 

reporton  condition  of 241 

statistics  concerning 676,602  I 

OtoM  and  Miasourias,  allotments  for,  on  landsold 430  • 

asked  to  rebate  payments  due  for  lands  sold 81 

opposition  of  some,  to  allotments '    22 

report  on  condition  of 250 

statistics  concerning 576, 5M 

Ottawas,  report  concerning 134 

statistics  concerning 570,572,588 

Ouray  Agency.    (Se4  Uintah.) 

Outing  system,  more  applications  for  Carlisle  pupils  than  can  be  filled 407 

Phcenix  school 370 

should  t>e  established  at  every  nonresenration  school 844 

Orrrcrowding  of  schools.    {8m  Schools,  overcrowding.) 

Oyhats,  statistics  concerning 582,596 

I>. 

Pah  Utes,  Nevada  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 199 

statistics  concerning 674,^)0 

Paine,  Edwin  0-.,  superintendent  Klamath  school,  report  of t^ 

Painter,  Prof.  Charles  C.,  Indian  commissioner,  address  bv,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conforeuce 1133 

minute  aclopted  on  death  of 1017 

remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1139 

report  by,  on— 

Apache  prisoners 1040 

Arapahoes 1049 

Cheyennes 1049 

Comanches 1050 

Klowas 1050 

Pottawatomies 1048 

schools 1050 

Shawnees 1048 

teachers' institutes 1046 

resolutions  and  remarks  on  death  of 1086 

Palmier,  John,  to  pay,  forimprovcmenteonPine  Ridge  Reserve 443 

Papagoes,  condition  of , 104,108 

statistics  ooneeminc 568,586 

Patents,  issuance  of,  to  Winneoagoee  in  Minnesota 91 

Nez  Perots  anxiously  waiting  for 134 

will  be  given  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  when  allotments  are  identified 90 

(See  Allotments.) 

Pawnees  demoraliKcd  by  large  payment  and  citizenship 248 

statistics  concerning 576,592 

Payments,  cash,  per  capita.  J  udicioaslv  expended 277,295 

should  be  made  to  Inoians  instead  of  issuing  goods 195 

to  Eastern  Shawnees 441 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  report  conoemtng 178 

statistics  concerning 572, 588 

Penney,  Capt.  Charles  &.,  acting  agent  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of 287 

Peorias,  report  concerning » 134 

statistics  concerning 570,588 

Photographer,  Indian,  fairly  good -.         267 

Physician,  two  additional,  needed  fbr  White  Earth  Reservation 153 

Physicians,  reports  of 107, 130, 164, 218, 223, 247. 240, 251, 279, 282, 2S9, 299, 815, 322, 325, 835 

PiegauB,  report  concerning 156 

statistics  concerning 672,588 

Pierce,  Charles  F.,  superintendent  Oneida  school,  report  of 331 

Pima  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of  Agent  J.  Hoe  Young 103 

Pinias  are  Huffering  for  lack  of  wi»ter  for  irrigation 104 

statistics  concem  ing i 568, 586 

PineKidge  Agency,  S.Bak..  report  of  Capt.  Ciiarles  6.  Penney,  acting  agent 287 

Reservation,  to  pay  John  Palmier  for  imprcvemenls  on 443 

school  employees,  to  reimburse  for  property  burned 444 

Pitt  River  Indians,  condition  of 124,262 

statistics  concerning 568,578,586,504 

Pi-Utes  (or  Snakes),  report  on  condition  of 203,262,270 

statistics  concerning 574,578,590,594 
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Phimmer,  Lieut  B.  H.,  aoting  agent  Kavftlo  Affenoy,  report  of 99 

Polioe,  Cceur  d*A16nefi  have  a  system  of  their  own 812 

difficult  to  find  good  men  for 812 

Bastem  Cherokee  Agency  needs 897 

Five  Ciyllited  TribM,  nnneoessarily  large  force  of. 141 

gather  papils  and  retom  nmawaya 134,189,206,238,297 

not  very  efficient 175,317 

•namberof,  iuadeqnate 159,289 

Osage  Beserve.  arrests  by 243 

pay  of;  sufficient 141 

toosmaU 113. 188, 262, 271, 276, 837 

serrioea  of,v«laable 97,105,113, 

122, 128, 159. 168, 181, 187. 188, 200, 203, 307,  S17. 222, 228, 238. 260, 262, 275, 285, 296, 329, 837 

Policeman,  model,  shot  in  attempting  arrest 271 

Political  agents  and  farmers  a  curse 129 

Polygamy  made  common  on  Grand  Bonde  Beserve  by  legal  opinion  given 259 

men  now  living  in,  table 568 

Hescalero  Apaches  practice,  somewhat 207 

unknown  amonff  Fort  Berthold  Agency  Indians 222 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  andOakUnd  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey 246 

Beserve,  Kebr.,  erroneous  »iur>'evB  on 86 

Poncas,  opposition  oi  some,  to  nllotraenia 22 

report  on  condition  of 246 

statistics  concerning 574,576,500,602 

*  well  located  with  g<^  farms 195 

Pottawatomies,  citizen,  appn»printion  for 440 

may  sell  allotted  lands  in  excess  of  80  acres 440 

report  on  condition  of 255 

inspection  of,  report  on 1048 

of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  appropriation  of  moneys  due 439 

opposition  of  some,  to  allotmenta 21 

statistics  concerning 572.578,582,588,694 

Potter,  Thomas  W.,  superintendent  Eastern  Cherokee  school,  report  of 398 

Population,  decrease  in ^ 235,206,276,280,291,817,366 

increase  in 90,141,228,246,287 

statistics  concerning,  table 568 

Powell,  J.  W.,  remarks  by,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1073 

Pratt,  Capt.  B.  H.,  superintendent  Carlisle  school,  remarks  by 1069,1123 

renort  of 406 

Presbyterian  Church,  work  of,  remarks  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  on 1161 

report  on 1057,1058 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  recitation  of  poem  by 1118 

Property  returns,  to  regulate  making  of 428 

Proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  supplies  and  transportaUon  for  Indian  service. .         677 

Prosecution  of  Indians,  to  reimburse  counties  in  Arizona  for « 473 

Prondfit,  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1168 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Afency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  Capt.  John  L.  Bullis,  acting  agent 209 

Pueblos,  Moauis.    (^WMoqnis.) 

statistics  concerning 568,574,586,590 

Pullen  land  case  still  d rags  on 317 

Pupils,  removal  of,  to  school  without  consent  of  parenta  never  attempted 409 

turned  away  from  school  for  want  of  room 5,101,106 

(8e€  Education,  Betumed  students,  and  Schools.) 

Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  Edwin  Eells 819 

BMervation,  failure  of  attempt  to  construct  unauthorised  railroad  across 44 

negotiations  for  sale  of  part  of 28,819 

Pnyallupa,  report  on  condition  of 819 

statistics  concerning 582,596 

Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  Biver  reservations,  agreement  for  vacating  part,  unratified 26 

Beserve,  portion  containing  town  of  Wads  worth  should  be  oed«d 200 

Q. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  Agent  George  d.  Doane 134 

Quapaws,  report  concerning 134 

statistics  concerning .'..  570,588 

<2ueets,  report  coucoming 820 

statistics  concerning 582, 596 

Ou^Uehute  Beserve,  best  land  on,  occupied  by  Pullen,  who  refuses  to  remove 317 

i^liehutes,  report  on  condition  of 817 

statistics  concerning 580,596 

<2uinaielts,  report  on  condition  or 320 

statistics  concerning 582. 596 

i^nton,  lira.  A.  8.,  remarks  by,  at  Ebbitt  House  conference 1081 

Lake  Mohonk  conference 1126,1162 

R. 

BaOroad,  Albany  and  Astoria,  through  Grand  Bonde  Beserre   41,431 

Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexioan  Central,  right  of  way  for,  through  Indian  Territory.  435 

Big  Horn  Southern,  change  in  location 45 

Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota,  though  Leech  Lake  Beservation 41, 432 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver,  of  advantage  to  Crow  Indians 167 

Caraon  and  Colorado,  has  refunded  moneys  illegally  collected  tnm  Indiana 199 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  request  that  i  ts  right  of  way  be  forfeited 46 

Chicago,  Book  Island  and  Pacific,  through  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma 43 

D«nison  and  Washifea  Valley,  payment  by 4i 
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Railroad,  Buloth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  throagh  allotroenta  on  Bad  River  Reserration  ..  45 

Dulath  and  Winnipeg,  thron;:h  Chippewa  reservationa  in  Minnesota 4Z  470 

Eaatern  Nebraska  nna  Gulf,  throuj^n  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reaervatiuns 41, 432 

Gainesville,  McAllister  and  8t.  Louis,  through  Indian  Territory 44 

Gainesville,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf,  through  Indian  Territory....'. 44 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  banta  Fe,  fall  to  pay  annual  tax 43 

Hutc-hinson  and  Southern,  through  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  extension  of 

time 40.43,471 

Interoceanic,  through  Indian  Territory 44 

Jamentown  and  Northern,  through  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  not  paid  for 44 

Kansas  Citv,  Pittsburg  and  liult,  through  Indian  Territory 44 

Kansas  nnd  Arkansas  valley,  extension  of  time  granted 40,44,430 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern,  through  Indian  Territory  and  Okla< 

homa 39,421 

Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western,  suit  against,  for  damages 45 

Marinette  and  Western,  through  Menomonee  licservation 45 

Northern  MissisH)]ipi,  through  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota 42, 4G7 

Northern  Pacific,  fails  to  nay  for  right  of  way 49 

Puyallup  Reserration,  failure  of  attempt  to  construct,  without  authority 44 

Southern  Kansas,  payment  by .' 43 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  through  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota..    42. 433 

Texas  and  Mexican  Central,  through  Indian  Territory 41 

through  Indian  Innds,  conditions  to  be  complied  with 40 

Railway  C«»mpauy.  Choctaw  Coal  and,  extension  of  time  granted 40, 43, 427, 4Ai8 

Ramona  scliool  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  report  on 1037 

Randlett,  Mnj.  James  F.,  ac-ting  agent  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  repuit  of 308 

Rations,  issue  of,  demoralizing 275 

should  bo  gradually  discontinued 338 

to  Mescaiero  Apaches  should  be  increased 206 

Ray,  Capt.  P.  H..  acting  agent  Shoshone- Agency,  report  of 336 

Reading  matt«r  forschoolrt,  furnished  by  Eastern  friends 153,170,389 

Redwood  Indians,  condition  of 124 

statistics  concerning 568,586 

Reed,  Jesse,  payment  to,  from  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Religious  societiea,  addresses  of  secretaries  of 603 

amounts  contributed  by,  for  missions  and  schools  among  Indians 568 

conference  with  representatives  of .- 1018, 1052 

expenditures  of,  for  schools  and  missions 1 1051 

lands  on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by 479 

may  purchase  lands  on  Nez  Perc6  Reserve 459 

land  on  Yankton  Reserve 447 

Society,  Presbyterian  Home  Mission,  exchange  of  lands  by,  on  Omaha  Reserve  ....         471 

training,  Carlisle  school 408 

in  Indian  schools 354,418 

(8^e  Missionary.) 

Reservations,  Indian,  appropriation  to  negotiate  for  surr^idet  of 443 

areas  and  authority  for  eittaUishing,  table 484 

Returned  stadenta,  arrangements  for,  at  Seger  colony •. 403 

comeback  with  impaired  health 280.290 

dlsconragements  for 256,258 

excellent  conduct  and  influence  of 105,106,132 

have  little  employment  and  set  bad  example 336 

record  of,  from  Hampton 419 

Rhoads,  James  E.,  posthumous  reporter 1056 

Rig^,  Alfred  L.,  superintendent  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  report  of 198 

Rising  Elk,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conference 1156 

Road,  wagon,  Hoopa  Valley  Reserve,  appropriation  for 442 

Roads  and  bridaes,  work  on.  by  Winnenn goes  under  county 188 

difficult  to  induce  Indians  to  work  on 175 

teach  Ii.dians  to  appreciate  good 135 

work  by  Indians  on 110, 193, 200, 203. 207, 220, 238, 2G7. 272, 285, 313. 32.1, 328, 587 

Roberta,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C,  report  by,  on  work  of  Presbyterian  Church 1057 

Robinson,  Joseph,  agent  for  Nez  Perc6s  Agency,  report  of 133 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Lieut.  Tiiomas  Connolly,  acting  Indian  agent 124 

Reservation,  allotment  work  on '. 21 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  J.  George  Wright 2J>3 

Ross,  J.  E.,  superintendent  Sac  and  Fox  school,  report  of 256 

Ryder,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Muhonk  con  ferenco 1140 

report  by,  on  work  of  American  Missionary  Society 1054 

•    S. 

Sabine,  Bertha  W.,  letter  firom,  regarding  Unalaska  school ll«3 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  Agent  \V.  R.  Lesser 146 

Okla.,  report  of  Agent  Edward  L.  Thomas '. 254 

in  Iowa,  condition  and  customs  of 146 

of  Missouri,  allotment  of  lands  and  sale  of  surplus 440 

statistics  concerning , 570,572,578,588,592 

Sanborn,  8.  C,  superintendent  Tomah  school,  report  of 412 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  Capt.  Albert  L.  Myer,  acting  agent Ill 

Sanitary.    (See  Health  and  Physician.) 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Ramona  school  at,  report  on 1037 

Santee  Agency.  Nebr.,  report  of  Agent  Joseph  Clemenu 192 

SanPuelli,  report  on  condition  of 314 

statistics  concerning 580,596 

Savage,  Thomaa  H.,  agent  Green  Bay  Agency,  report  of 327 
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Sebool  and  schools— 

appropriations.    (Sm  Appropriations,  school.)  Page. 

Mtendance,  coinpnlaory.    {See  Compulsory.) 

increase  in 3.4 

attendance,  tables  showing 4,6,11.499,1022 

boarding,  Absentee  Shawuoe,  report  Superintendent  Harris 267 

Blnckfeet,  report  concerning 158,161 

Chebalis,  has  best  attendance  ever  secured 320 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  reports  on 2.:8«239,402 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  need  two  additional 237 

Colorado  River,  report  of  Supt.  George  S.  Thomson 98 

Crow,  report  of  Supt.  H.  D.  Arkwright 169 

Crow  Creek,  rather  demoralized ' 277 

Eastern  Cherokee.  North  Carolina,  industrial  work  in :s93 

Forest  City  Agency,  needs  artesian  well 283.286 

Fort  Belknap,  badly  located  but  well  managed * 180 

report  of  Supt.  L.  M.  Compion 182 

Fort  Bennett,  discontinued 284 

report  concerning ^ 286 

Fort  Hall,  larger  average  attendance  than  ever  before 131 

Fort  Lapwai,  excellently  managed 134 

Fort  Peck,  opened  in  vacated  military  po.Ht 181, 186 

Fort  Totten,  X.Pak.,  good  industriafwork  in 400 

Government,  location  and  capatity  of 11 

Grand  Ronde,  excellently  mauaged 261 

Hoopa  Valley,  well  attended 1 16, 1 18 

Jicarilla  A paches  desire 210 

Saw,  good  work  of 242.246 

Klamath ,  not  as  prosperous  as  formerly 2'5:{,  264 

Lemhi,  has  re£:ular  attendance — ^ l.'>2, 133 

Lower  Bml^,  has  bad  a  sncceasful  year 279,281 

Henomonee.  fine  attendance  at 328, 329 

Hescalero.good  progress  made 206,209 

Hexjcan  Kickapoos  should  have , 258 

13'avajo,  report  of  Supt.  C.  A.  Merritt 101 

Neah  Bay.  bnmed 317,318 

Ogalalla,  burned 288 

Omaha,  excellently  conducted 189, 190 

Oneida,  injured  by  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  overcrowding 329,330 

Osage,  good  work  of 242,245 

Otoe,  has  h igh  average  attendance 252 

Ouray,  remarkably  succcAHful 309, 310  y 

'  Pawnee,  fairly  prosperous 250 

Pima,  overcrowded 105.106 

Ponca.  improvement  in 248 

Puyallup,  report  of  Supt.  E.  L.  Chalcraft 321 

Pyramid  Lake,  needs  audition 201 

Quapaw,  almost  brought  to  perfection 186,137 

Qoinaielt,  growing  confidence  in,  among  Indians 820 

unusually  well  managed 823 

reservation, should  DO  limitediu  its  course  of  work 342 

Bosebud  Agency  should  have 298 

Hound  Valley,  excellently  conducted 125. 126 

Sac  and  Fox,*  small  enrollment 25C 

San  Carlos,  has  a  prosperous  year 112,113 

Santee,  wretched  condition  of,  some  improvement  made 194, 195 

Soger  colony,  Okla.,  filled  to  its  capacity 402 

Seneca,  etc.,  has  fine  prospect  with  now  buildings 13<l 

wreti'hedly  mismanaged 138 

Shoshone,  not  satisfactory 837,330 

should  be  substituted  for  day  schools  in  La  Pointo  Agency 333 

Silets.  fairly  satisfactory 266,267 

Simnasbo,  badly  located  but  well  conducted 272,278 

Sisseton,  well  €»quippedand  attended 801 

S'Kokomish,  increased  attendance  at 321 

Standing  Rock  Reserve,  three  well  conducted 226.228,230 

Tonasket.  great  improvement  in 313. 815 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Indiana  ask  for 187 

Uintah,  overcrowded 308.311 

Umatilla,  reformation  in 208.269 

"Warm  Springs,  badly  managed 272. 273 

Western  Shoshone,  nas  had  agood  year 203,204 

White  Earth  Agency,  filled  to  their  c.-tpacity 151, 153, 154. 155 

White  Mountain  Apoohe,  just  start4>d 113,114 

Winnebago,  report  of  Supt.  E.  B.  Atkinson 187,191 

Tainax.  oneof  the  beat  in  the  count ry 263,265 

Yakima,  largest  attendance  ever  known 32T 

Yankton,  unusually  well  attended 304,305 

bnfldlngs.    {See  Buildings,  school.) 

oommittees  among  Indiiws 10,408 

contributions  of  religions  societies  for,  table 568 

contract,  amounts  set  apart  for,  reduction  of 18 

Blackfeet  Reserve,  new  atone  buUdinfffor 158 

Coeur  d' Al^ne,  pupils  havematle  good  progress 313 

Colville.  building  ample,  fine  farm,  etc 813 

CongreHs  sugeests  propriety  of  discontinuing 18 

Crow  Creek,  has  done  satisftictory  work 277 

Flathead  Reserve,  excellently  equipped  and  managed 176 

Fort  Belknap  Reserve,  excellently  located  and  conducted 180 
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School,  oontnet,  Grace  Mission,  an  excellent  home  school S77 

GroeuTille,  Cal.,  report  of  Snpc  B.  K.  Ament 871 

Hampton,  report  of  saperlntendent 414 

Holy  Rosarv,  Pine  Ridge,  overcrowded  in  dormitories 289,292 

KateDrexei,  doing  nxM  work 268 

La  Pointe  Agency,  two  boardin  g,  four  day,  efficiently  managed 833 

location,  attendance,  and  cost  to  Qovemment,  table 511 

Menomonee,  papilsmaking  progressin 328 

Montana  Indastrial,  Crow  Agency,  report  of  Sapt.  A.  A.  Spencer 170 

North  Yakima,  in  first-class  order 327 

Osage  Reserve,  have  more  pupils  than  contract  calls  for 242 

provision  of  law  concerning 1023 

Pueblos  have  nine 209 

Sacred  Heart  has  model  farm,  vineyard,  etc 255 

St.  Francis,  Rosebud,  enlarged  accommodations  of 297,299 

St.  Stephen's.  Shoshone  RcMTve.  has  efficient  teachers 337 

St.Xavier,  Crow  Reserve,  report  of  Snpt.  F.  Andreis 171 

Tucson,  excelleutly  managed. 106 

Tnlalip,  overcrowded 324 

Tnrtle  Mountain  always  full 219 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  report  of  SuptAxel  Jacobson 419 

-cost  of,  table 499 

conneof  study  for 349 

•day,  courseof  studvfor 849 

Eastern  Cfaerokee,  supported  by  interest  money  of  Indians 397 

excellent  Influence  of,  should  be  fostered 208,341 

Forest  City  Agency,  efficient  work  in 284 

Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  about  to  be  established 222 

Government,  location  and  capacity  of 13 

health  of  children  in,  better  than  in  boarrliugsrhools 290 

La  Pointe  Agency,  irregularly  attended,  boarding  schools  should  be  substituted . .  333 

Lumml,  opposition  of  parents  to 324 

Mission  Agency,  attendance  at 122 

Moqnis,  two  new,  established 101 

New  York  Indian,  supported  by  State 213 

Oneida,  well  attended 329 

Oreiba  and  Polacca,  for  Moqnis,  have  excellent  attendance 389 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  has  twenty-five 288 

Ponca,  should  be  started  again 195 

Pneblo,  improved  attendance  at 209 

Pueblo  of  San  Felipe  desires  and  will  give  land  for 210 

Rosebud  Agency,  in  each  available  camp 297 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Iowa,  progress  in,  building  needed 147,148 

San  Xavier,  increased  atlenaance 105, 1 08 

settlements,  Shoshone  Reservation,  should  have 337 

should  be  established  among  Indians  of  Colville  Agency 313 

Spokani>s  under  Chief  Lot  should  have 313 

Standing  Rock  Reserve,  four  well  attended,  one  discontinued 227 

Stockbndge,  maintained  by  tribe , 829 

Turtle  Mountain,  Chippewa,  attendance  irregular 210 

Walker  River,  a  failure 201 

^drawingin 357 

•employees.    {Su  Employees.) 

how  supported,  table 499 

industrial  and  training,  list  of  snperintendenta  of,  with  addresses 1180 

industrial  training  in,  should  be  more  educative 348 

inspection  of 1018 

lighting  defective 858.372,383 

location  of,  table 490 

mess,  disad  vantages  of. 344 

mission,  conference  with  secretaries  of  societies  conducting 1018, 1052 

expenditures  for 1051 

Mennonitu,  attendance  at 238 

organized  among  Hualapais 886 

P^ican  Lake,  worthy  special  commendation 333 

Pueblos  have  several 210 

Santee  Normal  Training,  one  of  the  best 104.108 

Shoshone  Reserve, wellconducted 337 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  crediUble  work  done 194,108 

St.  Elisabeth's,  very  successful 227 

St.  John's,  Forest  Citv  Agency,  one  of  the  best 284 

St.  Mary's,  Rosebud  Reserve,  ouildings  admirably  constructed 297. 208 

St.  Paut's,  Yankton,  has  had  an  unusually  successful  year 304 

Tnnesassa,  supported  by  Friends  for  New  York  Indians 214 

work  of. 1023 

new,  needed 8,0 

established  dnring  year 7 

none  for  children  of  noucitizens  in  Five  Civilised  Tribes 140 

nonreservation,  reports  of  superintendents : 

Albuouerque,  N.  Mex 801 

CarUsle,  Pa 406 

Carson,  Nev 380 

Chilocco,  Okla 4fll 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 374 

FortLapwai,  Idaho 879 

FortMoJave,  Ariz 865 

FortShaw,Mont •'. 888 
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Fort  Stevenaon,  N.  Bftk 898 

FlandroMi,  S.  Dak ilO 

Fort  Yunft,  Cal » 860 

Grand  Jnnotion,  Colo 875 

Haskell  Inatlttite,  Lawrence,  Kans 880 

Keams  Canyon 807 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 883 

PhoBnlz,  Aria 800 

Perris,  Cal 872 

Pipestone,  Minn 880 

Pierre,  S.Dak 412 

Santa  Fe,N.  Mez 892 

Toniah,Wls 412 

nonreservation,  shoald  hare  only  papils  who  have  completed  reservation  school  coarse.        848 

normal  deparfcments  in 845- 

overoTOwding  of  papils  in 5, 101«  105, 158, 154, 156, 162, 280, 252, 265. 289, 808. 824, 827, 881. 865 

Phoenix,  shoald  be  enlarged 105 

pabUc,  few  Michigan  Indians  attend 888 

in  which  fiidians  are  tanght  ander  contract 18 

shoald  be  aabstitated  for  Indian  schools  as  speedily  as  possible 841, 848 

report  on 1029^ 

religions  training  in.    (Ses  Beligioas.) 

secuons,  reservation  of  land  in  Oklahoma  for • 429 

small,  better  than  large 275 

social  training  in 852 

aammer,  Indum.    (Ses  Institntes.) 
saperintendent.    (See  Saperintendent.) 

supervisors,  list  of. 608 

teachers  of,  and  teacher's  instltates «. 1024 

text-books  for 850 

Thomss  Orphan  Asylom,  snpported  by  ITew  York  State 214 

(Ses  Edacation,  Papils,  and  Ketomed  stndents.) 

Sealing  by  Makahs  affected  serioasly  by  Bering  Sea  treaty 810 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.    (8e4  Interior,  Secretary  of  the.) 

Soger.  John  Hm  saperintendent  of  indostrial  training  school,  letter  fhmi 1153 

reportof 402 

Soger's  colony,  inspection  of,  reporton 1040 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  location  and  oondition  of 188,878 

statistics  concerning 570,580 

Senecas  in  New  York,  controverq^  over  lands  of 1025 

report  on  oondition  of 184,212 

statistics  concerning 570,574,588,600,602 

Sewerage  famished  Talalip  school 825 

good  system  of;  provided 192,887,411,412 

system  of,  defMrtlve  or  wanting 107,197.229,208,280,289,389,891,892 

Settlers,  bona  fide,  on  JioartUa  Reserve  have  best  lands  and  demoralise  Indians 2U 

on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  appropriation  to  pay  claims  of 79, 443 

Shaking  religion  among  S'Kokomish  Indians v 828 

Shawnees,  Aosentee,  may  sell  allotted  lands  in  excess  of  80  acres 440 

report  on  condition  of 256 

Eastenif  per  capita  payment  to 441 

report  concerning 182,184 

election  of  chiefli  by,  annoUed  and  "business  committee"  appointed 88 

inspection  of,  reporton 10A8 

rignte  of,  in  Cherokee  Nation,  decision  of  United  States  Sapreme  Court 004 

statistics  concerning 570,578,588,594 

transfer  of  funds  of,  to  credit  of  Cherokee  Nation 441 

Sheep,  purchase  of.  for  Jicarilla  Apaches 443 

Sheepeaters,  report  concerning. 132 

Shops,  Indians  charged  for  work  done  in 386,804 

Shoshone  AgencVf  Wyo.,  reportof  Capt. P. H.  Ray,  aeting  agent 830 

Shoahones  and  Northern  Arapahoes,  negotiations  authoriMd  for  relinquishment  of  luids  of . .    81, 448 

report  oonceming 130.132,202,880,801 

statistics  oonoeming 570,574,582.580,588,600,608 

SQeta  Agency,  OregM  report  of^Affent  Seal  Gaither 200 

Iiwians,  agreement  with,  ratified 20,458 

statistics  concerning 578,594 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Anton  M.  Keller 300 

Sioux,  Assinniboine.    (Sse  Assinniboine.) 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  on  oondition  ot 288 

Crow  Creek,  report  on 275 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  report  oonceming 310 

FUndrean,  self-supporting  mtisens 104 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  reporton 188 

Lower  Brul6,  opposition  of,  tcremoval  to  their  reservation  and  allotments 22 

report  on  oondition  of 278 

return  of,  fhmi  Rosebud  Reserve 378 

Pine  Ridge,  report  on  condition  of 287 

renegade,  in  Canada,  lead  a  miserable  life ^ 184 

Rosebud,  report  on  condition  of.. 398 

Santee,  civiOBed  and  intelligent 193 

SIraeton.  report  concerning 800 

Standing  Rock  Agenoy,  r^cnrton  oondition  of. 234 

statistics  conoeralng 572,574,576,578,680.590,592,594.690 

Yankton,  act  ratifying  agreement  with 445 

reporton  conoltion  of. 808 
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S'Klallnns  wre  selfsupiwrtiikff 820 

sUtistict  concerning 582,5)90 

S'Kokomlsh  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 820 

statistics  conoemiD£ 582,590 

Slaaffhterhonse,  modem,  Aimished  Blaoueot  Agency 150 

SmaUpox,  epidemic  of,  averted 104 

Smathera,  Georffe  H.,  payment  to,  fSrom  Eastern  Cherokee  funds 474 

Smiley,  Albert  &.,  Indian  commissioner,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference.  1105, 1 178 

report  by,  on  inspection  of  Mission  Indians 10S7 

Smith,  Hoke.    (See  Interior,  Secretary  of  the.) 

J.  A.,  agent  Tankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of 808 

Snakes,  report  on  condition  of MS 

statiatics  concerning 1 678,594 

Snayely,  Charles  B.,  missionary.  Pine  Ridjge  Reserre,  report  of 202 

Snohomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of. 823 

Social  training,  Carlisle  school 408 

in  Indian  schools 352 

SonthemUte  Agency,  Colo.,  report  of  Agent  David  F.  Day 120 

Sparhawk,  Frances  C,  secretaiy  Indian  Indastries  Leagne,  remarks  by 1126 

Special  Indian  agents,  list  of ■ 808 

Spencer,  Andrew,  superintendent  Hoont  Pleasant  School,  report  of 883 

A.  A.,  superintendent  Montana  Industrial  School,  Crow  Agency,  report  of 170 

James  H.,  physician  La  Points  Agency,  report  of 335 

Spokanes,  removal  of... 88,174,814 

report  on  condition  of 311 

statistics  concerning 572,500,588,506 

Sprole,  Capt.H.W.,  acting  agent,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 183 

Squazson  Indians,  reporton  condition  of. 320 

statistics  concerning 583,590 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  James  M.  McLaughlin 224 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  enrollment  of 89|S28 

statistics  concerning 582,506 

to  pay  amount  collected  for  timber  taken 444 

Stock  owned  by  Indians,  table 580 

success  of  Soger  school  in  raising 404 

{See  Cattle.) 
Stocks.   (BeeBonQB.) 

Stoneman,  Qen.  George,  death  of,  mentioned 1017 

Stoops,  W.  I.,  teacher  Sac  and  Fox  day  school,  report  of. 148 

St»uch.  Cap!  George  W.  U. ,  acting  agent  Tongue  River  Agency,  report  of 186 

St.  Reg^s  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 212 

statistics  concerning 574,500 

Strleby,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1107, 1106 

Strike  of  miners  in  Choctow  Nation 74.143 

Strong,  Justice  William,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1100 

Subissue  stations  established iVf 

Flathead  Reserve 175 

Standing  Rock  Reservation  well  provided  with 226 

Subsistence  of  Indians,  sources  of,  table 568 

Suicides.  Indian,  table 508 

Suits  of  Eastern  Cherokees  oompromised 81,466 

Snppais.  statistics  concerning 568 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of 606 

duties  of. 840 

report  of 840 

Supplies  for  Indians,  purohaseof 1018 

reportof  purchasing  committee  of 1086 

Indian  service,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded 677 

Surveys  for  irrigation  on  Blackreet  Reserve 161 

lands  or  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  appropriation  for 448 

must  precede  allotments  among  Five  Civilised  Tribes 141 

Ponca  Reservation,  Nebr.,  errors  in "1 

'   Standing  Rock  Reserve,  in  progress,  others  needed 228 

Swett,  J.  A .,  superintendent  Baskeli  Institute,  report  of 880 

Swinomish  Indians,  report  on  condition  of 82S 

statistics  concerning 582,586 
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TabM*,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  superintendent  Seneca,  etc.,  school,  report  of '188 

Tax  sales  of  certain  lands,  Isabella  Reservation,  annulled  by  decision  Michigan  supreme  conrt.  84 

Taxation,  exemption  of  Indian  lands  firom,  a  detriment 801 

prevento  prosecution  of  crimes  among  Indians....  801 

improvements  of  oiUsen  PottaWMomies  and  Absentee  Shawneos  not  liable  to  ;.....  440 

unjust,  of  Indian  allottees 255,258 

Taxes,  Eastern  Cherokees  pay 867 

Teachers'  institutes.    (Se0  Institutes.) 

Teaching,  practice  in,  by  Hampton  pupils 417 

Temperance  societies  doing  good  work 888 

Teninoes,  report  on  condition  of *    270 

statistics  concerning 578,594 

Test,  Ells.  E.,  field  matron  Mexican  Kiokapoos,  report  of 257 

Text-books  for  Indian  schools 850 

Thomas,  E.  J.,  physician  Colvllle  Agency,  reportof .«..  816 

Edw.  L.,  agent  Sac  and  Fox  Asency,  Okla.,  report  of 254 

'Thomson,  George  S.,  superintendent  Colorado  River  scnool,  report  of 08 

Thornton,  Joseph R., superintendent  Shoshone  school,  reportof. 
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Timber  being  destroyed  by  HorMtflrMiboald  be  sold 334 

Chippewa  refterrations  in  Minnesota,  appropriatioii  to  sppndte 439 

oonmota  with  Eastern  Cberokees  abrogated 398 

depredations,  Fond  da  Lao  Resenre,  money  reoovered  in  snit  on  aoooant  of. 489 

Jioarilla  Reserve,  sale  of 84,442 

marketed  by  Indians,  table 598 

snits  for,  to  pay  to  Stockbrldges  and  Monsees  amounts  collected  in Mi 

(8t4  Logging.) 

Tonawanda  Senecas,  report  on  condition  of 21H 

ToDffue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Acting  Agent  Capt.  George  W.  H.  Stoucb ISH 

Tonkawas,  report  on  condition  ox. ^ 25H 

statistics  concerning 676, 59% 

Townconies,  statistl<^s concerning 570,692 

I'raders,  licensed,  increase  ofn amber  of,  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes 148 

Transportation  for  the  Indian  service,  proposab  received  and  contracts  awarded 784i 

Trees,  shade,  almoKt  destroyed  by  droaght 803,80<l 

Treon,  Dr.  Frederick,  address  by,  at  Lake  Mobonk  conference 1114 

Fred,  agent  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agencv,  report  of 274 

Trespass  npon  Indian  property,  white  men  ever  ready  for 801 

Trespasaers,  white,  Jicarilla  Kieserve  ovnmii  by 211 

Paeblos  sofier  from,  who  steal  timber  and  water 210 

npon  Indian  water  rigbta 104,120 

(S$4  Intraders.) 

Trespassing  sUMk»^lackfeet  Reserve 15« 

Shoshone  Reserve  overran  by 830 

troablesome  on  San  Carlos  Reserve 118 

Tnlalip  Agency.  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  D.COovan 828 

Tnlalips,  statisttcs  eonoeming 682,596 

Tale  River  Indiana,  namber  and  condition  of 118,128 

statisUca  oonoeming 668,580 

Torner.  Rer.  H.  B..  repent  by,  on  work  of  Hampton  school 1080 

Turtle  jioantain  Cnippewaa,  agreement  with,  anratifled 27 

Reaerve  too  small  to  accommodate  the  popalation 219 

TosoarorM,  report  on  condition  of 212 

TJ. 

Uintah  and  Oaray  Agency,  Utab,  report  of  Mi^J.  James  F.  Randlett.  acting  agent 808 

Ukies,  condition  of 124 

statistics  concerning 1 608,580 

TTUom,  Thomas  P.,  snperintendent  Cheyenne  school,  report  of , 239 

Umatilla  Agency.  Oreg.,  report  of  Agent  Qeorge  W.Harper 208 

Umatillas,  statistics  conoerning 678,594 

Unalaska  school,  letter  relative  to HOB 

Union  Agency,  Ind.T.,  report  of  Agent  D.M.Wisduai 140 

shoald  have  better  office  qoarcers 142 

Unitarians,  remarka  on  work  of,  by  Mrs.  8.  H.  Ballard 1103 

Utes,  Soathem,  agreement  with,  not  aotad  npon 88 

report  concerning • 120 

statistics  concerning • 670,580,680,596 

Uintah,  Uncompabgre,  and  Wbite  River,  report  concerning 308 

provision  to  allot  and  open  reservation  of 90 

commission  to  negotiate  with,  for  cession  of  land •         405 

Uncompabgre,  commlsaion  to  allot  lands  to • 406 

Van  Orsdale,  Capt.  J.  T.,  acting  agent  Fort  Hall  Agency,  report  of •••  180 

Venereal  diaease  decreasing  among  Fort  Belknap  tuoax 180 

prevalent 184 

Visiting  Indiana,  annoyances  of 185 

Blackfeet  Agency,  pat  nnder  complete  control 169 

Wadsworth,  Ker.,  aboald  pay  rent  or  shoald  be  segregated  ftmn  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve 200 

Walker,  Rigbt  Rev.  W.  D.,  remarks  by,  at  LakeMohonk  conference 1159 

Walla  Wallas,  report  on  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 678,504 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Ores.,  report  of  Acting  /Vgent  Lieat.  E.  E.  Bei^amln 270 

Indians,  condition  of 270 

statistics  concerning 678,594 

Reservation,  Oreg.,  act  to  define  boundary  of.. 480 

Wascoea,  report  on  condition  of 270 

staUsUos  concerning 670,678,682,692,694 

Water,  each  Ynma allottee  to  have,  for  oneacre 404 

rights  of  Indians,  wbites  trespass  on 104,120 

supply,  fair  .arteAlan  well  needed 800 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  anthority  to  contract  for 448 

good  and  safficient 131,192,208,204,250,257.208,801,881,401,411,412 

Ciadeqaate 100.112.119,229,900,208,288.280,874,888,889,418 

andanilt 97,252,201,816,883,892 

wheel  provided  for  rnnning  school  Cham 182 

.Waters,  Lewis  D.jiaperlntendent  Oaray  school,  report  of 310 

Watson,  Capt.  J.  W.,  aotins  agent  Crow  Agency,  report  of 100 

Leslie,  snperintendent  Menomonee  school,  report  of 830 

RoseK.,  teacber  Roand  Valley  school,  report  of 120 

W.  H.,  snperintendent  Blackfeet  school,  report  of 101 
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Welch,  J.  HMSuperintendeiit  Fort  Peek  school,  report  of 

Welsh,  Herbert,  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  conierence 11SI,116T 

Wenatchee  fishery,  Takimas  haye  ceded  claim  to 90,I1I^4M 

Wfitem  Shoshone  A2«nov,  Ker.,  report  of  Agent  William  L.  Hargrove • SffS 

Whipple,  Bigbi  Rev.H.  B.,  address  and  remarks  by,  at  Lake  Mohonk  o<mf«renoe ••.  IimuST 

Whisky.    (&«  Intemperance  and  Liquor.) 

White  %arth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of  Agent  Robert  H.  Allen ••••        IM 

fanners,  a  thrifty  class  upon  reservations  under  Ooapaw  ALgency ••—         IM 

White,  J.  Kenneth,  appropriation  to  pay,  for  plans  of  buildings MS 

!tfary  B.,  field  matron,  Navajo  Kesenration,  reportof • — ..         IM 

Whittlesey.  Gen.  £.,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  address  by IMS 

reportof lOM^IMT 

Wichitas,  statistics  concerning STtiMS 

Wichumnis,  statistiqi  concerning •••        fTO 

Wicks,  W.  J.,  snperint«n<lent  HopesohooL  reportof •••.••••• 

WUd  West  Shows.    (See  Exhibition.) 

Williamson,  Jolm  P.,  missionary^ ankton  ReserratJoii,  report  of ^ ••• •• 

Willits,  hvriT^  soperintondentxainax  school,  report  of SH 

Wilson,  H.  Bm  superintendent  Red  Lake  school,  report  of  ....^ IM 

B.  T»4t  do.,  assignment  of  fkind  to,  by  Cherokees ••••        «TS 

W.  w.,  snperintondent  Pima  school,  report  of ••        IW 

Wlonebagoet,  oennisionin  allotments  to IM 

In  Minnesota,  issuance  of  patents  to ft 

*         report  on  condition  of 147 

Btatistios  concerning t74,8at8M,IM 

Wisconsin,  low  ana  degraded 480 

Winslow,  W.  H.,superint«ident  Fort  Shaw  school,  reportof MO 

Wisdom,  B.  M..  agent  Union  Agency,  r^M>rtof 140 

Wistar,  Edward  M»  report  by,  on  work  of  Orthodox  Friends lOH 

Woman's  National  Indian  Assiociatlon  bays  land  for  Qreenville  school ttX 

Women,  Indian,  married  to  United  States  eltisens,  rights  of  children  of tf 

Wood,  B.  D.,  superintendent  Yankton  school,  reportof 100 

Frank,  remarks  by.  at  Lake  Mohonk  oonferenoe 1141 

Woodson,  Capt.  A.  B..  acting  agent  Cherenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  reportof. «        Wl 

Daniel,  settlement  or  claim  of,  for  services €71 

Wofdsey,  J.  P.,  United  Statee  Indian  agent,  Ponoa,eto.,  Agency,  report  of. 
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